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MY  grandfather  was  born  somewhere 
in  the  south  of  Eng'land  before  our 
American  Revolution— small  information 
for  any  of  his  descendants  who  may  wisli 
an  ancestry,  but  all  Old  C^aptain,  as  he 
was  called,  ever  <»-ave.  There  was  a  story 
that  his  father  shipped  tln^  wild  lad  witli 
some  hard  old  sailor  to  be  liclaul  into 
shape  by  the  cat.  Whatever  his  reason 
for  entering"  the  trade,  grandfather  stuck 
to  it  from  liking,  taking  foretop,  fore- 
castle, and  rope's  ewd  with  the  grim  gay- 
ety   of   a   boi-n    sailor.      Some    think    he 


rose  because  it  would  never  do  to  have 
a  biager  man  in  forecastle  than  aft,  but 
my  opinion  is  that  quick  wit  had  more 
to  do  with  his  promotion.  Anyhow%  he 
was  mate  at  eighteen  ;  at.  twenty,  caj) 
tain,  and  "of  as  good  a  brig  as  ever 
kicked  the  waves."  he  used  to  scream  at 
my  dreamy  self  with  savage  scorn. 

ITow  those  gray  eyes  of  his.  that  touch- 
ed my  sunnnei-  visions  like  a  snow,  could 
have  lit  with  love  1  cannot  understand; 
but  love  he  did.  and  that,  his  ship  ()wn(M''s 
dau<>-hler.     As  the  girl  s<'ems  to  liavc  been 
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as  little  warmed  at  first  as  I  was  by  his 
later  loolis,  lier  father,  heady  as  himself, 
look  her  part,  and  made  a  sorry  time,  and 
my — I   hope  not  sorry — story. 

The  dear  old  lady  of  tiie  penile  face, 
who  used  to  sit  all  day  in  the  little  win- 
dow's sun  and  tell  me  stories  wouikM'ful, 
nuist  have  been  a  fair  maid.  Grandfa- 
ther's mad  action  was.  pei'hai)S,  as  much 
lier  beauty's  fault.  He  certainly  made  it 
and  his  love  excuse  for  incessant  devo- 
tion, following  her  everywhere,  elbowiiig 
other  suitoi's  out  of  the  path,  com})elling' 
her,  in  his  masterful  way,  to  act  as  if  be- 
trothed, when  her  real  emotion  was  sh}' 
wonder,  and  even  fear  of  him.  Some- 
times such  emotion  ])asses  easily  into 
love,  and  would  have  done  so  in  this 
case,  no  doubt,  if  her  father  had  not  met 
grandfather's  savage  love  with  as  savage 
opposition. 

"Look  yon  hei'e.  young  man,"  he 
cried,  one  afternoon,  as  grandfather  left 
the  house,  "why  come  you  every  day?" 

"To  see  your  daughter."  grandfather 
glowered. 

"She  would  see  less  of  you,  sir." 

"  And  I  more  of  her;  and  you  shall  not 
hinder  me." 

"Shall  not  hinder  you  !"  the  ship-owner 
echoed,  wrath  fully.  "  And  who  aj'e  you 
to  say  shall  not  lo  me?" 

"  lam  captain  of  the  SaU//,  sir,"  grand- 


father bowed  mockingly  ;  and  straighten- 
ing up,  "  the  best  man  in  your  service." 
His  modesty  was  ever  of  a  stunted  growth. 

"Best  or  worst  you  may  have  been." 
the  sl)ij)-owner  sneered,  "but  you  are  no 
longer  either  in  my  service.  I  discharge 
you.  sir.  Your  mate  sliall  captain  the 
SaUj/.'"      With  that  he  banged  the  door. 

Another  would  have  thought  this  ended 
the  matter;  but  nothing  ever  ended  with 
my  grandfather  until  it  ended  his  way. 
The  Sally  was  to  .sail  the  day  after  the 
morrow  to  America,  and  though  he 
found  the  mate — no  friend  of  his — in 
chai'ge  of  ship  next  morning,  he  did  not 
shift  a  plan.  Whistling  some  raiiter's 
tune  into  such  strange  jerks  and  quii'lcs 
it  seemed  to  jeer  its  own  solemnity,  he 
strolled  the  fields  in  search  of  his  reluc- 
tant maid,  who  ))assed  her  days  among 
their  llowers.  and  finding  ]\o]'  in  some 
nook  oi'  other,  said  he  would  walk  with 
her  that  night. 

"  y\y  father  says  I  am  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  YOU."  sIk'  pleaded,  fi'ighten- 
edly. 

"But  T  love  you,  dear,"  grandfathei- 
smiled;  "and  love  is  sweet-  ownership  of 
everything  lovely;  stronger  than  deed,  or 
bond,  or  fat  her"s  wil  1." 

"  Youi'  love  is  not  sweet.""  she  wliis- 
pei'ed.  liei'  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"1    will    sweeten    it,    tluMi.""   and    stoop- 
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ing*,  lie  lig-htly  touched  lier  lips  with  his. 
I  think  she  cried  at  that,  but  she  prom- 
ised to  meet  him  at  sundown. 

You  may  be  sure  the  red  was  not  out 
of  the  west  before  grandfather  kept  the 
tryst.  He  had  spent  the  afternoon  alone 
in  the  tavern  common  room,  occasionally 
slanting-  his  eye  toward  the  Sally,  but 
otherwise  seemingly  absorbed  in  chasing 
that  pious  ranter's  tune  into  as  many 
lioles  and  corners  as  his  whistling  lips 
could  find. 

"Takes  her  easy,"  his  landlord  whis- 
pered to  an  old  graybeard  of  the  Sally's 


"You  like  weddings,"  he  smiled,  whim- 
sically, "  so  do  I — this  one  above  all." 

"Whose  wedding  is  it^"  she  interrupt- 
ed, suspiciously. 

''  Ours,"  was  the  bold  answer. 

"  Who  ever  heard  of  such  audacity  !" 

"You  heard." 

"Yes.  and  I  ought  to  leave  you  in- 
stantly." 

"But,  instead  of  leaving,  will  marry 
me  to-night,"  he  said,  kissing  her. 

Why  she  consented,  lovers  must  ex- 
plain. It  was  not  grandfathei'"s  insist- 
ence alone  that  won  her,  I  am  sure,  for  I 


crew;   to    which    that  worthy   i-esponded.  saw  a  boy  equally  j)()sitive  with   a    nuiid 

with  great  solenmity,  the  otlici-  day.  and  slic  only  scoHVd.     Noi' 

"  A  sailor-man  always  do."  was   the   witchery   in    kisses,  for  that  hoy 

He  might    have  qualilied    this    remark  kissed    his    maid,    and    she    clouted    liim. 

had  he  seen  grandfather  scowling  at  the  IVi'haps  it  was  tlie  moon:   or,  if  a  h)ver"s 

sliip  -  owner's    residence  two    houi-s    after  moon  he  fulL  some  happy  conjunct  ion  of 

dark.      No  one   did    see,  however,  until    a  thestars:  orthehii-ds  had  ci-issci'ossed  the 

door   somewhere   in   the  r(\ii'  ojxMied    aiul  sky  tliat  day  in  propiM*  fashion   foi'  a  lov- 

closed,  and   his  nuiid   slipped  thi-oiii,'li   tlie  ei''s  fortune.      1   know    there    is   magic   in 

trees  and  looiced  at  him  across  the  gate.  the  ai't  of  h)ve. 

There  was  no  moon,  but    the  tall  stars  lit  The  vicar  was  less  manageal)l(\ 

her  face   as  she   lifted  it,  with  attempted  "Never  do!    iu'V<'r    do!"    he    declaied, 

bravery,  to  oppose  the  wallc     bravery  be-  when  giaiulfather  told  his  errand, 

lied  by  a  breathless  "I  cannot.''  '"  Why  not  :*"  grandfatiier  hlulHy  as]<ed. 

"  Cannot,"  grandfathei-  laughed   as  he  " '{'here's  the  fatliei'.  for  one  thing."" 

unlatched  the  gate,  "  is  on(^  woi'd,ortwo,  "What  has  luMo  do  wiiii  i\  T 

as  you  look  at  it.       I   read    it   two  to-nigiit  Tlie  vicar's  nai'row  eyes  opened  at  this, 

— one    of    which    is   can,  tlie    otlier,   not.  but  he  only  put  ii  is  object  ion  a  Mother  way  : 

Can,  I  appi-()j)i'iat(^  with  yoin'sidf;    not,  we  "'i'lie  maid  is  not  of  age."" 

will  leave  your  father."      \ly  tliis  time  he  "1  am,""  she  answei'ed.  (piickly,  redden- 

held    her    hand,  and    they    w(M'e    walking  ing  a  moment   after  for  hei'   foi'wanlness ; 

toward    the    i)arish    church    and    vicai-age.  but     examination    of    th(>    ])ai'ish    r<'i:isler 

"I    forgot   to   say  this    morning.""    grand-  contirmed   her  by  a  day,  to  the  ungailant 

father  continued,  liglitly,  "that  we  would  vicar"s  discom  Ml  ure. 

go  to  the  wedding."  Next    it    was  the    banns;    no    one  could 

"  Wedding  f     the    maid    (queried,    her  \)r    married   in    England   until    tlie   banns 

voice  full  of  soft  surprise.  were  read. 
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"T  will  read  tlioni,  then,*'  o-raiidfatliei'  idled,  datu])  witli    dew.   and   smellino-    of 

Rcoiaifully  replied.     And  seizin<i- a  vagrant  the  eaiili.      A  .sob  oi-   two.  stopped   by  as 

paper,    blank    of    writin<>'    as    liis    youno-  many  kisses,   was   all   either  sailor  lieai'd 

bride  was  free  of  sin,  lie  drawled  the  usual  in  their  qnick  row  to  tlie  Sally.      Under 

form,  exactly  imitating-  the  clerk's  sing--  her  side,  grandfather  ordered  oars  np.  and 

song',   even    to    inai'ticulate    sighs,   vocal  line,  and  a   moment  later  all  were  on  tlie 

twists,  and  solemn  cough  wlien  done.  deck. 

"Well  read,"  tlie  vicar  softly  laughed,  "Now,  my  hearties,  get  your  anchor!"' 

"  but  hardly  lawful."'  was    liis  first   command.      "If  any  man 

"No!"  grandfather  flashed,      "By  Eng-  see  wrong  in  that.""  he  harshly  laughed. 

land's  law  you  cannot  marry  us.  but  l)y  at   their  doubtful  looks,   "he   may  swim 

God's  law  you  shall."  ashore  foi'  better."" 

Nowadays  a  man  would  take  his  maid  •"  Are  you  the  SdUi/'s  captain,  sirr'"  the 

without  the  blessing  of  the  Church.    There  new  mate.  grandfather"s  old  secon.d.  ven- 

were  some  who  did  such  things  then,  but  tured,  with  humble  twitch  of  forelock. 
Old  Captain,  fiercely  careless  as  he  always  "  Ay.""  grandfather  I'eplied;   "she"s  my 

was  of  men's   opinions,  was  tremendous  wife"s  dowry.""     And    he    laughed  again, 

stickler    for    God's    things.      "What   ai-e  this    time,    softly,    to     the    little    woman 

you."' he  continued,  hotl3^  "God's  priest  shrinking  on   his  arm.       "Xowgetaway, 

or  England's?      Or  do  you  part  yourself  my  boys!      (Jrog  all  round  to  the  bride's 

to   each?     If   so,  that    which    belongs   to  health,  if  we   ])ass  the   outer   light  in  an 

God,  stand   up   and    marry  us!""      It   was  hour;   if  we  don't,"'  and  he  glanced  ov(u* 

awful  politics,  and  doubtful  theology,  but  his  shoulder  at   two  dim   tigui'es    coming 

grandfather  was  so  big  and  threatening,  slowly  down  the  dock,  "the  devil!"' 
the  scared  vicar  obeyed,  spared  the  regis-  Evei'v   man   saw   as   much   as  he,  but, 

tering,  grandfather  saying  what  God  had  without  another  woi'd.  fell   into  the    ven- 

joined  would  not  be  tighter  for  that   ai'  ture.  and   hove  at  the  anchor  with   such 

tide.  hearty  will  that,  by  the  lime  Old  Captain 

Every  w^edding    has   a    joinaiey,    if    no  i-eturned   fj-om   showing  his    lady   to   her 

farther  than  across  the  road;   but  grand-  cabin,  it   was  u})  and    fast,  and  the  Sully 

father  had   planned    a   longer,  gayly  ex-  sliding   out    of    ])ort    in    full    sails,  to   the 

ploited    now   to    the    bride    of    a    quarter-  mad  astonishment  of  the  day-old  ca])tain 

hour,  as  he  led  her  down  the  quiet  street  and  the  shi|)-own('i"  on  tlui  whai-f.      'J'Ih'v 

towai'd  the  docks.  crossed  the  l)ar  by  the  half,  and  inside  the 

The   Sally,    loaded    and    full    manned,  iiour  di'ank    in   the  lighthouse  gleam    to 

had  dropped  half  -  way  down  the   harbor  the    captain's    brid(\  to    him.  and    to    the 

early   in    the    evening,   and    only    waited  voyage.      Next  day  the  last  cai)e  droi)i)ed 

the  return   of  her   new  ca))tain.  who  was  into  the   sea.      They    had    good    weather, 

having   a    last    interview  with    the    ship-  and    no  harm;   and    in    four   weeks,  theii' 

owner,  before  she  hove  anchor  and  ])ut  to  honey-moon,  the  S((lly  lied  uj)  in  l->oston 

sea.      A  single  boat,  bobbed  up  and  down  Harbor. 

in  the  restless  water  of  the  slip.      It  was  Boston  had  been    the   original   destina- 

the  captain's  gig.  and  without  atnoment's  tion    of    Ww  Sally.      Old    Cai)tain    n<>ver 

hesitation  grandfather  set  his  wife  in  the  thought  of  other  ])()rt.     He  may  hav(^  felt 

stern,  and    jum])ing    in    himself,   oi'dered  doing  the  v(M'y  thing  he  would  not  be  ex- 

the  twHi   sailors  in   chai'ge   to   ])m11  away.  ])ected  to  do  the  salV.st  (^scape:  or  self-con- 

One    of    them  was   the  graybeard    of   the  (idence  made   him    think    he  could   carry 

inn, grandfather's  favorite  man,  the  other,  any  venture  tlirough:   or  lie  did  it  in  sheer 

a  new  man,  just  from  drinking  bout  :  and  delight  of  madcaj)  adventure;  or.  with  the 

they  obeyed  without  question.  GraylxN-ird  great   simplicity  of  such   men,  he  did   not 

blinking  solemnly  at  the  stars  as  he  sway-  realize    that   anything    had    hai)pened    to 

ed  back  and  forth  upon  hjs  oar.  the  new  change  original  ))lans.      Going  to  l^oston 

man  disconsolately  grumbling  at  tli(>  dry-  certainly  deceived  the  shii)-<)wner ;    it  also 

ness  of  the  sea.  simplified     Old     Ca])taiirs     business,    his 

The  dim-lit  town,  except  for  an  occa-  apparently  straight  papers  arousing  no 
siomil  song  and  boatman's  whistle,  was  sus})icion  in  ))ort  ollicers  or  consigm^es. 
still  as  midnight  ought  to  be.  Stai-s  He  delivered  his  cargo,  as  he  had  others 
flecked  the  water  with  their  waving  im-  to  the  same  ])arties.  taking  mone\  s  there- 
ages,    and    across    the    hills    a    soft    wind  for   as    always,   and   accepting    the    usiuil 
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liospitalities  —  more  profuse  this  time,  in 
honor  of  liis  wife. 

Heariii<4*  mncli  of  Maine,  which  was 
heiiig"  settled  by  RevohUionary  sokliei-s, 
and  minded  to  go  thei'e,  Old  Captain  dis- 
cliaro-ed  all  the  Sally's  crew  with  double 
pay,  none  of  them  consenting  to  so  tame 
a  venture,  and  relittino-  for  coaster  trip 
and  emigration,  saihul  again,  crewed  by  a 
number  of  those  restless  s})irits  of  wliom 
America  is  always  over-full,  and  passen- 
o-ered  with  wives  and  cliildren.  They 
stopped  often  on  the  way,  but  never 
landed  until  they  i-eached  the  Bay  and 
Three  Foxes.  Liking  this  wild  land, 
grandfather  piclced  its  single  jewel  for  his 
wife  and  coU:>ny,  anchoring  one  August 
day  in  our  pocket  of  a  harbor. 

Hebuilded  in  the  middle  of  the  island's 
slope,  instinctively  awai-e  the  maple  roots 
digested  vigorous  farm-land,  hewing  the 
great  trunks  into  roomy  lodge,  shingled 
with  pine  from  the  sandy  westei-n  point, 
now  named  forhim.  Before  the  following 
S|)ring  their  axes  had  eaten  great  holes 
into  the  forest,  piled,  in  their  settler's 
fury,  with  heaps  of  refuse  brushwood. 

Though  never  wifed,  and  ever  home- 
less, which   some   may 
think    roses    my    judg- 
ment of  the  year  after 
marriage,   I     am     sure 


wind  and  sea  together :  but  the  moss- 
chinked  walls,  hung  with  stntfs  from  the 
snug  Sally,  and  floors  ])iled  with  bear- 
skins, hel|)ed  by  great  fires  lit  in  wide- 
throated  chimneys,  kept  them  warm,  grjiy 
night  and  day.  Housed  with  such  com- 
fort, in  the  dim  light  of  those  old  fashion- 
ed nights,  that  gave  the  fii-e  a  chance  to 
rosy-])aint  a  cheek  and  left  the  room 
corner  for  its  gentle  ghost,  tiie  two  would 
sit,  and  softly  talk  of  those  common  things 
whicii  sweeten  life,  or  in  a  softer  silence. 
I  cannot  understand  how  a  slip  of  a 
girl,  toi'n  from  her  i-ootage  in  parental 
life  and  suddenly  transplanted  upon  a 
husband's  unknown  heart,  can  live,  less 
grow,  but  she  does ;  and  grandmother,  after 
the  days  of  wilt,  when  tears  are  easy  in 
the  eyes  and  lips  quivei-  at  life's  unusu- 
ality,  clung  to  grandfather,  his  strength, 
so  rough  to  us,  being  her  protection.  The 
grim  old  demon's  gentle  speech  to  her 
sounds  queer  in  my  ear's  recollection, 
much  as  bull  would  singing,  but  it  was 
always  his  manner  to  her.      I  sometimes 


■% 


those    first    winter    days    in    the    settler's  think    he  was  afraid    of  her.  not  as    men 

lodge  wei-e  the  happiest  of  grandfather's  commonly  fear,  of  coui'se,  but  as  the  bull 

life.      The  solemn  storms  brought  much  might  fear  a  startled  lark, 

snow,    and     cold     that     fi-oze     sky     and  That  spring,  the  child  she  had  cai'iicd 
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all  winter  imderneatli  liev  lieai't  was  boi'ii 
— my  father,  lier  first  born,  and  llie  isl- 
aiid's.  Tliey  baptized  liirn  John  in  water 
drawn  tln'oiigh  the  first  ice-crack  in  our 
little  harbor,  OKI  Captain  saying-  salt 
water  was  tlie  pro])er  thing*  foi'  sailor's 
son.  Since  then  it  has  been  a  tanuly 
custom,  every  man  child  of  our  wandering* 
race  "  passing-  through  the  sea,"  as  grand- 
fathei'  named  the  rite. 

Soon  after  the  baptism.  Old  Captain 
sailed  the  Sally,  refurnished  and  ])i"ovi- 
sioned,  on  his  first  voyage  out  of  Noi-tli 
Haven,  carrving-  (isli  and  hnnber.  The 
island  was  soon  out  of  sight,  but  long*  lo- 
cated by  pillars  of  1)1  ue  smoke  from  the 
brusliwood  (ires,  which  tbose  left  l)ehind 
set  the  same  day  to  clean  tbe  grouiul  be- 
fore they  mattocked  its  rooty  soil  for  tlieir 
small  planting  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  sown 
barley,  Boston  was  again  the  voyage 
end.  There  be  reloaded  with  general 
stores  for  the  West  Iiulies,  and  l)ack  again 
with  sugar  and  molasses,  gathering  ev- 
erywhere bis  own  cargo  for  North  Ha,- 
ven,  whicli  was  ready  with  home  harvest 
in  the  early  fall. 

So  Oil  Captain  passed  eleven  years, 
wintering  on  the  island,  summei'ing  in 
Soutliern  waters,  the  tougli  old  sailor  not 
trying  to  keep  himself  at  one  temi)erature, 
after  tbe  new  fashion,  but  choosing  the 
two   extremes.      Once   he    had    fever,  but 


over  him  like  a  little  ghost. but  lie  opened 
bis  eyes  wiib  such  a  smile  slie  soon  for- 
got. A  sailor's  wife  must  forget,  or  there 
would  be  no  sane  sailor  wives. 

Meanwhile  tlie  stumpy  cleariiigs  were 
})econiing  little  farms,  cultivation  and  the 
buml)le  growth  of  wild  things  softening 
the  rude  gash  of  num's  fii'st  touch  of  na- 
tui-e.  There  were  more  children  in  gi-and- 
fathei''s  and  other  homes,  and  on  tbe 
higbest  hill  a  few  stones  for  the  dead. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1812  Old  Cap- 
tain sailed  for  Havana,  carrying  shooks. 
Calling  at  l)OSton,  for  some  pur])ose.  he 
was  delayed  by  dirty  w(^ather.  and  lay 
two  days  alongside  an  Englishnum  of 
tbii'teen  guns.  There  bad  ])een  im])ress- 
ments  and  an  (unl)ai*go,  but  tbe  Sail jj  bad 
minded  neither.  If  a  vessel  chased,  she 
sailed  away.  Deceived  once  by  a,  vessel 
asking  water.  Old  Chaplain  lay  to  for  a 
boarding  ])arty ;  but  when  tbe  lieutenant 
asked  if  lie  had  any  British  seamen,  be 
knocked  bim  ovei-board  and  bore  off. 

Nothing  passed  between  him  and  tbe 
Englishman,  and  be  look  his  watcli  be- 
low, the  secoiul  night-,  without  alai'm. 
An  hour  after  tbe  cold  «'n(l  of  a  ])istol 
V)arr('l  thrust  against  his  face  startl(>d 
bim  into  consciousness.  Tlu^  cabin  was 
full  of  men  fi'om  bis  neigbboi",  among 
them  (»ray beard  and  half  a  dozen  others 
of  his  original  crew,  with   the  lieutenant 
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wrote  home  regularly,  in  lucid  intervals, 
of  perfect  health.  Once  he  danced  with 
Hatteras  three  days  in  a  storm,  but  told 
bis  wife  he  bad  not  lost  a  sail  the  voyage. 
Once  she  saw  him  knocked  overboard  in 
our  harbor  by  a  bo(^m.  It  {ook  four  hours 
to  get  the  water  out  aiul  life  into  him. but 
all  he  said  was  that  a  sailor-man  must  have 
occasional  pickling  to  k'ee]).  Gi-andmo- 
ther  was  dreadfullv  fi'iglit(uie(l.  bending 


of  pi'(nious  ac([uaintance  at  the  other  end 
of  the  i)istol. 

'■  I  have  seen  you  before,"  Old  Captain 
said,  taking  in  tbe  situation  without  rais- 
ing an  (\vebrow.  'I'he  lieutenant  flushed, 
but  only  demanded  the  captain's  ])ai)ers. 

"  ^ly  ])ai)ers  ;(!•(;  for  myself  and  the 
pr()])er  officers,"  said  gi-and'fat her,  hai'd  as 
steel. 

''Aei'v  well;   r(vul  mine,'' and  the  fieu- 


OLD    CAPTAIN. 


tenant  lianded  him  a  warrant  authorizing 
any  English  otficer  to  take  one  Captain 
Crabtree,  of  tlie  brig  Sally,  anywhere  on 
the  high  seas,  in  England,  or  the  colo- 
nies, and  bring  hitn  before  the  admiralty 
for  barratry:   signed  and  sealed. 

"This  is  not  high  sea,"  Old  Ca})tain 
objected,  soberly,  seeing  the  only  loop- 
iiole,  and  realizing  its  insufficiency. 

"It  is  high  enough  tonight,"'  the  lieu- 
tenant laughed.  "The  irons,  inen  !"  and 
in  a  trice  grandfather  was  bound  [ind 
taken  to  the  Englishman,  accompanied 
by  two-thirds  of  the  SaJlfj's  crew,  "  who 
ought  to  make  good  Enghsli  sailors,"  the 
lieutenant  sneered. 

Eleven  years  had  brought  the  SaUifs 
owner  no  consolation  for  the  loss  of  ship 
and  daughter.  He  had  dinned  the  admi- 
ralty with  his  injury  until  half  the  ]iavy 
was  on  the  lookout  for  his  brig.  Many 
times  her  unconscious  master  had  sailed 
out  of  the  jaws  of  capture,  his  very  un- 
consciousness, such  is  the  nature  of  tricksy 
human  luck,  being  greater  safety  than 
precautions.  The  lieutenant's  first  inter- 
view had  been  a  piece  of  guile  for  Old 
Captain's  inveigling,  abruptly  spoiled,  as 
we  have   seen.      But  tricksy  luck  would 


not  be  the  fickle  jade  she  is  if  she  wei'e  ]iar- 
tial  with  her  favors — and  now  she  sniih d 
on  the  lieutenant. 

01dCa])tain  was  chained  between  decks 
to  the  mainmast,  a  single  seaman  with 
buckled  cutlass  standing  guard.  This 
done,  and  the  Sally's  men  distributed 
among  the  watches,  the  two  shii)S  left  the 
harbor  at  the  first  easing  of  the  gale  in 
each  othei''s  company,  a  crew  from  the 
Englishman  navigating  the  Sally. 

If  Old  Ca])tain  minded  the  dubious  sit- 
uation he  did  not  show  it.  He  ate  his 
grub  front  a  pan  between  his  knees  with 
as  hearty  relish  as  if  off  the  captain's 
table.  The  sailors  stood  their  guard  in 
terror,  teased  into  choking  with  fury  at 
his  jeers.  At  night  he  leaned  against  the 
quivei'ing  tnast  and  slept  as  soundly  as  in 
the  Sally's  cabin. 

He  soon  discovered  that  the  officers  of 
tlie  Englislinum  were  ignorant  of  Gray- 
beard's  and  his  companions'  connection 
with  the  Sally.  All  of  the  nwn  had 
stared  at  him  in  the  Sally's  cabin  with 
solemn  unconsciousness,  and  ])assed  him 
with  apj)ai'ent  indifference  after  he  was 
aboard  their  ship.  He  fell  into  their 
mood  at   once,  and   when   one   happened 


to  be  assigned  his  guard,  jeered  him 
impartially  as  the  others,  but  by  no  ac- 
cident touching  anything  I'elating  to 
the  Sally.  Finally  the  duty  fell  upon 
Graybeard.       Seating    liimself    upon   a 
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powder-keg-,  witli  his  cutlass  aci-oss  liis 
knees,  Uiat  wortliy  looked  sti'aii^lit  into 
Old  C;ii)Laiii"s  eyes,  and  blinked. 

"  Yoni'  g'linis  ar(^  weak,  old  man."" 
g'rand father  sneered. 

A  hlink. 

"  How  are  vonr  eai'sf ' 

A  blink. 

"Half  l)lind,  stone-deaf!  The  })ress 
gleans  fine  these  da  vs." 

A  blink. 

"  Gathering-  sti-aw  here  and  thei-e, 
sometimes  whole  iMindle  dropping-  from 
sliip-tail." 

A  blink. 

"  Getting-  this  way,  with  a  scoi-e  of 
rebel  Amei-icans,  a  crew  of  rascals."' 

A  blink. 

"  Why,"  and  g-randfather  looked  so 
deep  into  those  blinking-  eyes  thei-e  was 
no  corner  in  them,  or  in  the  great  sonl 
beneath,  he  did  not  see,  "if  T,  the  next 
tinie  yon  stand  g-uard,  should  cracL"  these 
cliains  and  cry.  '  Youi'  ca])tain  and  the 
Salli/I'  half  this  crew  would  mutiny  I"' 

A  solemn  blink. 

"The  fools!'' g-randfatliershi'illy  laugh- 
ed, and,  \  itliout  another  word,  fell  l)ack 
ag-;nnst  the  mast  and  slept. 

Graybeard's  next  night  oji  guai-d  was 
dark  as  ])itch,  and  made  no  lighter  by  an 
appai'ently  accidental  failing-  of  the  ship's 
lantern,  as  he  hung  it  in  the  beams  above 
the  prisoner's  head.  As  it  fell,  Old  Oai)tain 
leaped,  and  straining-  mightily  against  the 
mast,  snapped  his  chains.  When  th(\y 
broke,  the  cry,  "  Your  captain  and  the 
Sally f'  rung  through  the  ship.  Knock- 
ing a  dazed  man  into  the  stanchions.  Old 
Captain  and  Graybeard  sprung-  on  deck, 
to  meet  half  the  crew  shrieking  the  cry 
deliriously.  Befoi-e  the  startled  other  half 
found  their  wits,  a  cutlass  at  their  indi- 
vidual heads  made  good  sense  of  submis- 
sion. 

The  cabin  h-ad  to  be  stormed.  Grand- 
father's awful  blows,  his  ai-ms  bit  into 
agony  of  passion  by  the  bi'()l-:en  cliains. 
soon  drove  in  the  doc^r.  and  they  rusluMl 
through,  unmindful  of  tlie  i-ipping  bul- 
lets. In  half  an  hour  tlie  unwilling  liv- 
ing had  taken  Old  Captain's  phice  below, 
and  the  dead  were  in  the  sea. 

At  dawn  the  SaUi/  was  brouglit  to  ])y 
a  shot  across  the  bows,  her  watclu's  reiii'- 
ranged,  and  the  course  of  tlie  two  ships 
changed  for  Noi'th  Haven.  Old  Captain's 
intention  was  never  known.  The  islaud 
would  have  been  no  refuge.      l\)ssii)lv  he 


sailed  for  his  wife,  ])lanning  another  home 
in  fai'ther  seas.  This  is  only  guess,  Old 
Cai)tain  hiniself  pacing  the  'quarter  of 
his  new  vessel  in  gloomy  silence.  Every 
sail  was  crowdtnl  on  the  s})ars.  The 
shi])  was  put  into  s})ickest  fighting  trim, 
all  of  tlie  faces  of  the  men  slowly  turn- 
ing into  iron  reflections  of  the  master's. 
There  was  no  singing  and  little  talk. 
The  luck  or  folly  of  their  deed  belonged 
to  all. 

Tlie  light  occui-red  in  mid-ocean,  and  it 
was  two  weeks  l)efore  the\'  saw  the  Bay. 
OKI  Captain  had  sle))L  none  for  a  half- 
dozen  watches,  keeping  deck  and  course 
in  the  cold  light  of  his  gray  eyes.  Huri'i- 
cane  and  the  lower  Fox  chanted  their 
usual  choi'us  with  the  sea  as  the  ships 
went  by.  The  hills  looked  on  with  wont- 
ed silence.  When  they  swung  into  the 
I'each.  every  islandei"  began  to  ci-y,  "North 
Haven!"  but  sto])ping,  stared  with  blank 
sui'))rise. 

The  little  farms  lay  black  upon  the  tilt- 
(h1  ]andsca])e.  Every  house  was  bui'ned 
to  the  gi'ound. 

"The  war  has  come!"  some  one  mut- 
tered; another,  "The  English  have  been 
here!" 

Something  crossed  Old  Captain's  face, 
moving  the  i-ocky  featui'es  into  an  awful 
terroi',  luit  })assing,  h^ft  them  inscrutable 
as  before.  He  made  the  little  harbor, 
and  anchoi'ing,  took  all  the  ishmders, 
and,  alone  with  them,  wentashoi-e.  They 
found  nothing — not  a  baby's  shoe,  or  a 
woman's  handkerchief.  It  Avas  lilce  in- 
quiring of  a  gi'ave.  At  dusk  they  re- 
turned, evei-y  man  climbing  heavily  U])(m 
the  deck,  and  j)a(*ing  out  his  watch  in  the 
duml)  way  of  man's  soi-i'ow. 

The  next  day  Old  Captain  piped  all 
hands  aft,  and  spoke: 

"Lads,"  he  began,  "we  are  going  to 
light  England.  Some  of  you  have  fought 
Ihm'  befoi'e,  others  will  quickly  take  the 
chance  to  revenge  the  cruelty  of  her 
])ress-gangs.  If  thei-e  are  any  luM'e  wlio 
lov(>  England  more  than  we  have  cause 
to  do,"  and  he  sti'etched  his  hand  convul- 
sively toward  the  fire-scarred  island,  "I 
will  jHit  them  aboard  the  Sally  and  let 
them  go."' 

There  w(n'e  no  cheei's,  but  the  sombre 
sileiu'e  was  too  like  Old  Caj)tain's  temper 
to  be  misundei'stood,  and  when  the  Sally 
sailed,  only  the  ])risoners  went  i]i  her. 
When  sht>  was  gone,  they  overhauled  the 
Englishman.  Gi'ay beard,  now  first  mate, 
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scraping  off  the  orig'iiuil  name  with  liis 
own  hands,  and  afterwards  recleping  the 
sliip  with  liot  iron,  the  smoking  pen  in 
his  hand  spelling  anotlier  Sally.  Re- 
cleped  and  clean,  they  canght  a  midnight 
wind,  and,  hurried  by  it,  had  left  the  Bay, 
the  islands,  and  the  hills  far  behind  by 
morning,  and  in  another  day  made  Bos- 
ton. 

There,  Old  Captain  leai'ned  that  the 
English  occupied  ev^erything  to  the  Ba,y, 
and  that  iiis  wife  and  colony,  if  alive,  were 
probably  aboard  some  prison-ship  at  Hali- 
fax or  tlie  Bermudas.  As  everything  that 
could  fight  was  welcome,  there  was  no 
difficulty  obtaining  letters  of  niarqne. 
Armed  with  them,  and  better  of  shot  and 
powder  in  full  lockers,  lie  cleared  again, 
provisioned  for  two  months. 

Tlie  course  was  north  by  east.  Old  Cap- 
tain minded  to  try  Halifax  fii'st.  OH' 
Monhegan,  tlie  third  day,  they  fell  in  with 
a  lime-coastei',  shot  ri[)ped  and  yawning, 
with  live  cutlassed  dead  men  in  her  scup 


pei'S,  and  a  gutted  "abin  held  by  another 
gai)ing  body.  Thin  feathers  of  gray 
smoke  blew  from  the  hatches,  accom])a- 
nied  by  ci'ackling  sibilance.  Sewing  up 
tlie  dead  in  their  own  sails,  with  doleful 
countenances  they  buried  them  with  sjiot 
foi'  company,  and  went  on,  leaving  the 
vessel  to  the  (ires.  The  shi])  was  ke})t 
in  silence  that  afternoon,  but  when  they 
caught  the  ])irate  Englishman  in  the  dusk, 
the  gunners  ])umpe(l  her  with  incessant 
shot  until  slie  sank  with  e^•el•y  man 
aboard.  AftiM-ward  they  put  tli(>  crews 
of  their  prizes  ashore  or  into  boats,  but 
always  sunk  the  ships — "cleaning  the 
sea,'"  as  tln^y  hoai'sely  said  among  them- 
selves. 

All  was  not  easy  fighting.  Half-way 
between  Ca])e  Sable  and  ]Manan  thev  ran 
against  an  Englishman  of  sixteen  guns 
anchored  in  the  fog.  l^oth  w(Me  sur- 
])rised.  but  instantly  took  hold,  their  grap- 
ples clashing  as  tlit\v  fell  together.  It 
was    too    sudden    foi'    the    guns,  so   they 
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fouo;lit  witli  sino-iiio- (•uj,las.s(\s  mid  ktiivos.  boldcnod    hy    lliis   discovery,  lie    resolved 

For  a  qim,i-t(M'  o?  an  lioiii-  (lie  dead  IVll  on  to  i)iay  llie  Eng-lisliinan  and  demand  the 

Mieii-  sliii)'s  (l(>ck  ()!•  into  the  sea  betweiMi.  ex(>cutioii   of   llio   oi'dtT  for  his    own    ad- 

Up    and    (h)\vn    tlie    rails    the    a<z()iii/in,u-  vanta.ue.      Tlie  crew,  taken   into  his  con- 

st,riio-o-l,^  sui-<;-ed.      A  do/jMi  of  the  Sullij's  fidence.  soon  had  the  ship  looking  as  she 

cnnv   were   imder  foot.  ( I  ray  Ix^ard  among  did  tlx'  day  lliey  ran  against  her  between 

them.      The    second    mate's    swonl    hand  C^ape  Sable  and  Manan.      Many  of  them 

was   gone,  Ohl  Captain's   face    was   spht  ;  were     ali-eady     togged     in     the     enemy's 

but    tii(^    men    kept    th(Mr    hold,   pantin--,  clothes,  and  enough   were  found  for  all. 

streaked    with    bh)od    and    sweat,  i)r(>ssed  Tliey   would   run   the  chance  of    meeting 

by  men  as  i-esohite  as  thems(dves.      They  old     friends    (>f    the    former    officers,    but 

would  have  died  banging  to  ea(di  other's  the    story    of    the    fight,    of    which    there 

throats,    l)ut    suddenly    (li-aylx^ard    stood  \\vre    plenty    of    tokens    about    the    ship. 

iij)  from  among  the  dead,  witli  face  awful  coukl  explain  their  taking  otf'.      A  worse 

as    a,    ghost's,  and  cried,    ''Your   captain  danger    was    recognition    by    the   prison- 

and  the  Sully T      When  h(^  heard  Gray-  ers.    i)rovided    those    they    sought    wei'e 

beard.  Old  Captain    thing   his   cutlass   to  found.      This  emei'gency  they  must  wait, 

the  Englishman,  and  with  great  blows  of  aiul  did.  remembering  they  could  ahvays 

naked  fists  ojiened  a  way  through   which  fight. 

liis    mad   men   followed    him    to    victory.  The  ticklish    adventure   went    through 

winning  it  before  death-struck  Gi'ayl)eard  without  a  hitch.      They  i-eached  the  Ber- 

di-0|)ped  from  the  bloody  rail.  mudas    in    a    week,  threaded   St.  Geoi'ge's 

They    kei)t   this    ship    for   another   and  nari-ow  ])assage  in   blazing   mid  day.  and 

better   S((Ih/,  burying   the   second   of  the  dropped  their  anchors  nndei' the  fortress's 

name    with    her    great-hearted    dead    in  guns  as  if  in  love  with  them.      The  Eng- 

state  upon  her  deck.  Old  Ca])taiii  himself  lishman  and  hei*  otlicers  had  been  stran- 

ripi)ing  a  plank   from   her  bottom   to  let  gers  at  Bermuda,  but  Old   Captain    took 

in  the  lov'  ig  sea.  no     unnecessary     chances,    hnriwing    his 

When   the    fog   lifted    they    made   sail  business    with    close  -  mouthed    despatch, 

again,  and  kee])ing  from  shore  far  enough  The  islanders  wei-e  tliei*e,  and  he  i-eceived 

to    be    unse<^n.   anchoi-ed    a    day    or    two  them    under  his  own  eye,  l)ut  with   such 

later     oil'     Halifax,     waiting     for     dark,  apparent    savagei'y    the    broken-hearted 

W^ith    nightfall    they    mach;    the    harbor,  creatui'es    did    nothing    to    atti'act    atten- 

aml    ran   alongside    the    i)ris()n-shi[).  that  tion. 

cursed  craft,  familiar  with    the   one-time  '"That   is    all,''    the  English    officer   in 

Englishman's   lines,  thinking   nothing  of  charge  reported  when  the  third  boat-load 

such    action.      Before    her    ollicei's    found  was  aboai'd. 

their  mistake  hei'  deck'  swai'nied  with  the  *'  All  !"  Old  Captain  hoarsely  cried,  for 

Sally'ft   men,  and   tiiey    were    tied    up    in  his  wife  and  children  had  not  conie.  "Was 

gaggeil  silence.      But    wife   nor   islaiulers  there  not  anotlnu-  woman    and    her  chil- 

wei'e  on   the  ship,  and   Old   Captain,  pale  dvvn  in   this  ])ai'ty  f      Seeing  the  officer's 

as  death,  ordered  his  men   hack'  upon  the  sui'{)rise,  and  instantly  realizing  his  mis- 

Sallf/,    the    whole    thing    being    done    so  tak(\  he   gathei'ed     himself    together,  aiul 

quickly  no  prisoner  was  aware  of  its  sig-  cont  in  ued.  with  hai'd  voice.  "  Some  i-e])oi't 

nificance.      All    aboard,   the    Sdl///    bore  of    the    alfan'    at    North    Haven    I'eached 

about,  and   crowding  sail,  escaped,  being  Halifax,  and  1  do  m)t  mind  telling  you  I 

far  from  the  otUug  when  a  boonnng  gun  know  the  woman." 
told  the  alarm.  ••Ah!"  exclaimed    the    otiicer.    "•  I   am 

Aware    he    must    be   at    the   Bermudas  soi-ry:   but  we  received  a  special  requisition 

before  despatches   conveyetl   the  stoi-y  of  for  Inu-.  and  she  was  sent,  the  day  befoi-e 

his   audacity,  Old  Captain    .set  a    straight  you  came,  in  the  JV/rc/"— naming  a  vessel 

course,  and  never  reefed  a  sail.      The  .^(^c-  of  twice  as  many  guns  as  Old  Captain's, 
ond  day  out  he   ordered    the   ship    to  he  Graiulfather  i)owed,  but  said  no  more, 

l)ut    into    original    shape.       Among    the  and   his   features  were  as  silent  of  emo- 

former    captain's    papers    he    had    found,  tion. 

upon  examination,  one  ord(U'ing  the  com-  When   the  ollicei-  had  taken  leave  they 

niander   of  the   Bermuda   i)rison-sliip    to  lun-e    anchor,    and    making    sail,  moved 

turn  over  a  certain  number  of  his  ])rison-  slowly  out  of  j)ort.  saluting  as  they  went, 

ers  for  transportation  to  England.      Yaw-  Oiitsid(\  the  ishindei's  fell  into  one  anoth- 


ers  arms  with  tears,  and  there  were  many 
low-voiced  narratives  and  wan  smiles, 
joy  going  quietly  in  the  presence  of  Ohi 
Captain's  sori'ow. 

"  Men,"  he  said,  to  their  inqnirino- 
looks,  ''some  of  you  saw  me  win  njy 
wife,  others  know  lier  as  they  know  me, 
and  love  her  more.  You  liave  found 
your  wives,  and  I  am  going  to  find  mine, 
in  the  Petrel,  in  England,  or'' — and  his 
face  darkened  in  their  sight — "among  the 
dead." 

The  Petrel  had  the  advantage  of  two 
days'  start,  hut  Old  Ca])tain  hoped  hei- 
otlicers'  ignorance  of  the  chase  would  al- 
low him  to  overta.k'e  her.  Ga  les  the  Petrel 
would  close-haul  to  meet,  he  rode  heavy- 
sailed.  His  ship  strained  under  such 
driving,  every  I'ope  and  timlxM'  gi'()a,ninu' 
fearfully;  hut  her  sutfering  was  song  lo 
him,  and  he  ui'ged  hoi-  on.  his  dai-ing  crew 
bejiding  canvas  to  the  I'eeling  spai's  in 
winds  all  k'new  might  hlow  Sj)ars  and 
themselves  away. 

When  the  Pefrefi^  peak  pi-iclaul  tlie 
horizon,  as  it  did  after  a  week'  of  the 
mad  racing,  and  her  l)ulk-  slowly  I'ose  lo 
view.  Old  Captain  headed  for  her  in 
stern  silence,  as  if  he  meant  to  run  her 
down.  The  gunners  wonderingly  wailcnl 
by  their  ])ieces.  A  half-dozen  huddled 
oflicers  on  the  Petrel  showed  tluMi'  sur- 
prise at  unanswercnl  greetings,  the  Eng- 
lish flag  in  the  SdUy's  rigging  forbid- 
ding fii-e. 

Old  Ca])tain  held  the  wheel  himself,  and 
with   that  subtle    s\ni])athy    between    all 


drivers  and  driven  things,  steadied  his 
vessel's  chase.  They  closed.  The  Sol/y 
crept  past  the  Petrels  stern,  along  ]]ev 
side,  and  touched.  At  the  touch  the  Eng- 
lish token  fell  upon  the  Sally's  deck,  and 
an  American  i-an  up  in  its  ])lace.  Order- 
ing the  gi'aj)])h^s.  Old  Captain  let  go  the 
wheel,  and  lea[)ed  upon  the  iV/rc/',s  deck, 
alone. 

"  You  have  a  woman  and  IIumh^  chil- 
dren from  the  Bermuda  ])i'ison-shij)f '  he 
demanded  of  the  l^etrel's  lirst  otlicer. 

"Yes,''  that  dazed  individual  replied. 

''  Hand  tlieni  over  in  three  minutes,  or 
I  will  blow  you  out  of  the  water!"'  Aiul 
the  Sdll/j's  ouiiiHM's  lit  their  matches  at 
the  word. 

The  helj)less  ollicei's  could  do  nothing 
but  obey. 

When  his  wif(^  was  in  his  arms,  and 
still  upon  the  J'eh'el's  deck.  Old  Captain 
ordcM'ed  them  to  spik-(>  their  own  guns. 
W'.etluM'  under  tei'i'ilic  spell,  or  in  ]iaraly- 
sis  of  f(>ar,  the  thin<:-  was  done.  Salut- 
ing sarcastically.  Old  Caj)tain  r(Murned  to 
the  Sally,  leading  his  wif(^  and  children. 
The  gi'apples  w(M'e  let  go.  lie  or(l<M'(Hl  the 
Petrel  to  mak(^  way.  and  coolly  watched 
Iku-  oil'  while  his  cr(^w  took  turns  taunt- 
ing her  and  madly  cheering  him. 

They  sailed  at  once  for  Boston.  Leav- 
ing wives  and  children  there.  Old  Ca])tain 
aiul  his  islanders  set  out  to  restore  their 
lost  fortunes.  How  they  found  them, 
tluMi"  battles,  the  names  of  theii*  dead,  ai-e 
])ai't  of  the  unwritten  history  of  priva- 
teering. 
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After  tli(^  war,  tliosc;  left  canio  back  to  foi'  (leo{)-\vater  voyages.  While  o-i-aiul- 
Nortli  Haven  and  built  tliesc  low-walled  iiiolluM-  lived,  be  always  wintered  here, 
bouses,  now  oruyer  tban  tbe  sea.  Some  Aftei-  slie  died,  be  rai'ely  landed  any- 
staid  asb()i'(\  Old  Captain  amono-  tbeni  wbere,  daring-ly  ten)pting-  tbe  stormiest 
for  a,  time;  but  tbe  wandering  came  on  seas,  as  if  be  sougbt  a  gi-ave. 
bim   in  a   little,  and   lie  refitted,  tbis  time  Wbere  bis  grave  is.  no  man  knows. 


AN    ESMERALDA    OF    ROCKY   CAKYOK 


BY    BRET    II. ARTE. 


IT  is  to  be  feared  tbat  tbe  bero  of  tbis 
cbronicle  began  life  as  an  impostor. 
He  was  otfered  to  tlie  credulous  and  sym- 
patbetic  family  of  a  San  Ei'anciseo  citizen 
as  a  lamb,  wbo,  unless  bougbt  as  a  ])lay- 
niate  for  tbe  cbildren,  would  inevitably 
pass  into  tbe  bntcber's  bands.  A  combi- 
nation of  refined  sensibility  and  ui'baii  ig- 
norance of  nature  prevented  tbem  from 
discerning  certain  glaring  facts  tbat  be- 
trayed bis  caprid  origin.  So  a  ribbon  was 
duly  tied  round  bis  neck,  ami  in  ])b\ising 
emulation  of  tbe  legendary  '*]\Iary."  be 
was  taken  to  scliool  by  tbe  confiding  cbil- 
dren. Here,  alasl  tbe  fraud  was  discovei'- 
ed,  and  bistory  was  reversed  by  liis  being 
turned  out  by  tbe  teacber.  because  be  was 
not  "  a  lamb  at  scbool."  Xcvertbeless. 
tbe  kind-bearted  motbei-  of  tb(^  family  ])er- 
sisted  in  retaining  bim.  on  I  be  i)lea  tbat  be 
niigbt  yet  become  '"  useful."  To  ber  bus- 
band's  feeble  suggestion  of  "gloves.""  slie 
returned  a  scornful  negative,  and  spoke 
of  tbe  weakly  infant  of  a  neigbltoi'.  wbo 
migbt  later  receive  nourisbment  fi'(»m  tbis 
l)rovidential  animal.      But  even  tbis  In^pe 


was  destroyed  by  tbe  eventual  discovery 
of  bis  sex.  Notbing  remained  now  but 
to  acce])t  bim  as  an  ordinary  kid,  and  to 
find  amusement  in  bis  accomplishments — 
eating,  clind)ing,  and  butting.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  these  were  of  a  superior 
quality ;  a  capacity  to  eat  everything  from 
a  canibi'ic  handkerchief  to  an  election 
})oster,  an  agility  which  brought  him  even 
to  the  roof  of  liouses,  and  a  ])owerof  over- 
tui'ning  by  a  single  push  the  chubbiest 
cliild  who  o])posed  him.  made  bim  a  fear- 
ful joy  to  tbe  nui'sery.  Tbis  last  qual- 
ity was  incautiously  develo])ed  in  bim  by 
a  negro  hoy-servant,  wbo.  later,  was  bui*- 
riedly  ])ropelied  down  a  flight  of  staii'S  by 
bis  too  proficient  scholar.  Having  once 
tasted  victory,  ''  Billy  ''  needed  no  furtbei- 
incitement  to  his  pei'formances.  Tiie  small 
wagon  which  he  sometimes  consented  to 
di'aw  for  ibe  benefit  of  tbe  children  never 
binibM'ed  bis  attempts  to  butt  the  ])asser-l)y. 
()n  tbe  contrary,  on  well-known  scientific 
princii)les  be  added  tbe  im])act  of  the 
bodies  of  tbe  children  i)rojected  over  his 
bead    in   bis  charge,  and  the   infelicitous 
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pedestrian  found  liinisoUf  not  only  knock- 
ed off  his  legs  by  Billy,  but  bonibanled  by 
the  whole  nursery. 

Deliglitful  as  was  this  recreation  to  ju- 
venile limbs,  it  was  felt  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  adult  })ublic.  Indignant  protesta- 
tions were  made,  and  as  Billy  could  not 
be  kept  in  the  bouse,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  at  last  butted  liiniself  out  of  that 
sjnnpathetic  family  and  into  a  hard  and 
unfeeling  world.  One  morning  he  broke 
his  tether  in  tlie  small  back  yard.  For 
several  days  tliereaJ'ter  he  displayed  him- 
self in  guilty  fi-eedom  on  tlie  tops  of  ad ja- 
cent  walls  and  out-houses.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco suburb  wbere  his  credulous  pro- 
tectors lived  was  still  in  a  volcanic  state 
of  disruption,  caused  by  the  grading  of 
new  streets  through  roclcs  and  sand  hills. 
In  consequence  the  roofs  of  some  houses 
were  on  the  level  of  the  door-ste])s  of  oth- 
ers, and  were  especially  adapted  to  Billy's 
performances.  One  afternoon,  to  the  ad- 
miring and  perplexed  eyes  of  the  nursery, 
he  was  discovered  standing  on  the  apex  of 
a  neighbor's  new  Elizabethan  chimney, 
on  a  space  scarcely  larger  than  the  crown 
of  a  hat,  calmly  surveying  the  world  be- 
neath him.  High  infantile  voices  appeal- 
ed to  liim  in  vain;   babv  arnis  were  out- 


stretched to  him  in  hopeless  invitation; 
he  remained  exalted  and  obdurate,  lik(i 
Milton's  Ikm-o,  probably  b\'  his  own  merit 
''raised  to  that  bad  eminence."  In(le(>d, 
there  was  already  something  Satanic  in 
his  budding  horns  and  i)ointed  mask  as 
the  smoke  curled  softly  ai-ound  him.  Then 
lieapi)ropriately  vanished,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco knew  him  no  more.  At  the  same 
time,  liowever,  one  Owen  McGinnis,  a 
neighboring  sand-hill  squatter,  also  dis- 
appeared, leaving  San  Francisco  for  the 
southern  mines,  and  he  was  said  to  havci 
taken  Billy  with  him — foi' no  conceivable 
i-eason  excej)t  for  companionship.  t£ow- 
beit  it  Avas  the  turning-point  of  Billy's 
career;  such  restraint  as  kindness,  civil- 
ization, or  even  policemen  had  exercised 
upon  his  nature  was  gone.  He  retained,  I 
fear,  a  certain  wncked  intelligence,  picked 
np  in  San  Francisco  with  the  newspai)ers 
and  theatrical  and  election  })osters  he 
had  consumed.  He  rea})peared  at  Rocky 
Canyon  among  the  miners  as  an  exceed- 
ingly agile  chamois, with  the  lowcunning 
of  a  satyr.  That  was  all  that  civilization 
had  done  for  him  I 

If  Ml'.  McGinnis  had  fondly  conceived 
that  he  would  make  Billy  "useful,"  as 
well  as  companionable,  he  was  singularly 


^^^; 


'bombarded  by  the  whole  nursery. 
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mistaken.  Horses  and  mules  wei-e  scarce  ciiievoiis  miners,  who  wislied  to  exhibit 
ill  RocK-v  Can  van.  and  he  attempied  to  ii is  y^eculiar  performances.  For  altiioiigh 
utilizp  B'ii:vhv  makin- him  draw  a  small  Billy  had  ample  food  and  sustenance 
cart,  laden"  \vitii  auriferous  earth.  fr..m  among-  the  crags,  lie  had  still  a  civilized 
liis  claim  to  the  river.  Billy,  rapidly  long-ini;- for  po>ters :  and  whenever  a  cir- 
o-aining-  strength,  was  quite  equal  to  the  cus.  a  concert,  or  a  political  meeting-  was 
rask.  but.  alas  ""not  his  in1)Orn  propensity.      ••  billed  "  in    tiie    settlement,  he    was    on 

hand    while   the   paste 
wa<<  vet  fresh  and  suc- 


An  incautious  g-estnre 
from  the  fir>t  i)assing- 
miner  Billy  chose  to 
construe  into  the  usual 
challeng-e.  Lo'veriTig 
his  head,  from  which 
liis  budding-  lioi-ns  had 
been  already  ])runed 
by  his  ma>ter.  he  in- 
stantly went  foi"  his 
challenger  —  cart  and 
all.  Again  the  scien- 
tific law  ali'eady  ])oint- 
ed  out  ]n'evailed,  AVith 
the  shock  of  the  onset 
the  entire  contents  of 
the  cart  ai"o>e  and 
])ou red  ovei-  the  aston- 
ished miner.  Iviryin:^- 
hiui  from  siuht.  In 
any  othe  l)Ut  a  (.'ali- 
fornian  mining-cam}) 
such  a  ])ropf^nsity  in  a 
draught  joiimal  wuld 
have  been  condemiied. 
on  account  of  th(^  dam- 
age and  su  H'erini;'  it 
entailed,  bu!  in  Roci<y 
Canyon  it  ])roved  un- 
])rofi!able  to  tiie  owner 
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culent.  In  this  way 
it  was  avei'red  that  he 
once  removed  a  gigan- 
tic theatre  hill  setiing- 
f<  >rth  the  chaians  of  the 
■"Sacramento  Pel. ""a ml 
being- caug-hl  in  the  act 
by  the  ad vance-agen t. 
was  pui'sued  through 
the  main  street,  can-y- 
ing  th(^  damp  biii  on 
his  horns,  eventually 
aflixing-  it.  after  li:s 
own  ])eculiai'  fashion, 
oil  the  back  of  Judge 
J  5oompoii)ier.  who  was 
staiidiiiL!'  in  front  of 
his  own  conrl  house. 

In  connection  with 
the  \- i > i  1  >  of  t  i  1  i s  young 
lady  aiiollier  story 
conceiaiing-  Biiiy  sur- 
vi  ves  in  t  lie  legcMids  of 
Rock'v  ('aiiyon.  Cob 
omd  Slai'bottle  was 
at  that  time  pa>sing- 
tlirough  t  lie  sett  h'Uient 
on  election  businos. 
and  it  was  ])art  of  his 
tion   for  the   sex  to  )»av 


irom  tlie  very  amuse- 
ment and  interevt  it  excited.  Minei-s  lay  (diivalrous  adinii- 
in  wait  for  Billy  with  a  ' '  g-re»Mihorn.""  or  a  vi^it  to  the  ])retty  ac;i'e>s.  The  single 
new--comer.  wiiom  tliey  would  ])Mt  u])  to  waiti  ng'  room  of  the  1  it  t  le  liolej  g-a  ve  upon 
challeno-e  the  animal  by  >ome  indixu-eet  the  vei'anda.  whicii  was  also  level  wiih 
g-esture.  In  this  way  hardly  a  cartload  the  street.  After  a  brief  yet  gabaiit  In- 
of  ■■])ay  g-ravel  ""  evei-  arrived  safely  at  its  terview.  in  which  he  oral  orica  i  ly  express- 
destination,  and  the  un  foi-t  uiiate  ?*b'(4in-  (-d  the  g-ratitude  of  the  seitlement  wilh 
nis  was  coni])elled  lo  withdraw  Billy  as  a  old-fashioned  Southern  coiirlesy.  Colonel 
])east  of  hui'den.  It  was  whispered  that  Slarbol  t  le  1  i  fted  llie  (diiibby  1  it  t  ie  iiandof 
so  g-reat  had  his  ))ro])eiisity  hecome.  under  the  "  Pet  "  to  his  lips.  and.  with  a  low  bow. 
re])eated  ])rovocation.  that  A[cCiinnis  him-  back'<d  out  ii))on  the  veranda.  But  the 
sel  f  was  ]io  long-er  sa  fe.  (ioi  ii:^'  ahead  of  Pet  was  astounded  by  his  instant  reap- 
bis  cart  one  day  to  remov*-  a  fallen  bo'igh  peai-anc<'.  and  by  his  appai'entiy  casting- 
from  the  trail.  Billy  con>tru<(i  the  act  of  himself  pa>>ionatei _v  and  liui-riedly  at  her 
stoo])ing-  into  a  ])layfiil  challenge  fi-om  feet!  It  is  needlos  to  say  iha!  he  was 
his  master—with  the  inevitaMe  I'evult.  followed  clo>ely  by  Billy,  who  from  the 
The  next  day  ^SIcGinnis  ar-peared  -vlih  stre(-t  had  casually  notic('d  him.  and  con- 
awheel  barrow.  1)nt  witliont  Biil\.  From  strued  his  novel  exit  into  an  ung-entle- 
that    day   he    was   releg'ated    to    the    I'ocl^-y  man  ly  clial  ,enge. 

ci'ags  above    the   camp.  fr<)in    whence    he  Billy's  visits.  liowev<-i'.  became  less  fre- 

was  only  lured    occasionally  by  the   mis-  (pu/nl.  and   as  Rocky   ('anyon  underwent 
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liis  scchisioii  iiiihi-okcii.  I!.'  was  said  to  traclivc:  liis  thin  pointed  face,  and  busliy 
be  a  lialfsavauc  nioiintainefM-  fi'om  (U^ov-  liaii-  i-isinu'  on  eitlier  side  of  liis  sqnare 
i;'ia,  in  whose  vwdc  fastnesses  li(>  had  dis-  forehead  in  two  i-ounded  knots,  and  his 
UUed  nnlawfnl  wiiisi^ey.  and  tliat  his  lon,u\  stragcrlinu-.  wiry  beavd  droppin.^; 
tastes  and  liabits  nnlilted  liini  for  civili-  from  a  stron^-  neck  and  shoulders,  wei-e 
zation.  His  wife  ehew<"d  and  snioketl  :  indeed  of  a  eoninion  Southwestern  tyjie; 
ho  was  Ixdieved  to  make  a  liei'y  hi(>w  of  yet  in  liim  they  sn.u-o-ested  something  more, 
liis  own  from  aeoiais  and  pine  nuts;  h<'  Tliis  was  voiced  by  a  miner  who  attend- 
se](h)in  came  to  Rocky  C^myon  except  fof  ed  his  tirst  service,  and  as  tlie  Reverend 
l)rovisioiis;  his  h),<:s  wtM-e  slipped  down  a  ]\Ii'.  Withholder  i-ose  in  the  pulpit,  tlie 
'•  shoot"  Of  slid(^  to  the  I'ivei'.  where  they  former  was  lit^ard  to  audibly  ejacubUe, 
voya.ued  once  a  month  to  a,  distant  mill'.  '"Dod  blasted  !— if  it  ain"t  Billy:"'  But 
but  lie  did  not.  accompany  tliem.  The  wlien  on  the  following- Sunday,  to  every- 
daughter.  seldom  seen  at  Rocky  Canyon,  body's  astonishment.  Polly  Harkness.  in 
was  a  half-grown  girl,  brown  as  autumn  a  new  white  muslin  frock  and  broad- 
fern,  wild  (>\-e(l.  dish(>velled,  in  a  home-  brimmed  Leghorn  bat,  appeared  before 
spun  sk-irt.  sun  bonnet,  and  boy's  brogans.  the  church  door  with  the  i-eal  Billy, 
Such  were  the  plain  facts  which  sceptical  and  exchanged  conversation  with  the 
Rocky  Cauyon  opposed  to  the  passengers'  preacher,  the  likeness  was  appalling, 
legends.  X(>vertheless.  some  of  the  young-  I  grieve  to  say  that  the  goat  was  at 
er  niiuers  found  it  not  out  of  their  way  once  christened  by  Rocky  Canyon  as 
to  go  over  Skiniiei's  Pass  on  tin*  jour-  ""  The  Reverend  Billy."  and  the  minister 
ney  to  the  rivei' — but  with  what  success  himself  was  Billy's  '•brother.''  ^lore 
was  not  told.  It  was  said,  however,  that  than  that,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by 
a  celebrated  New  Yoric  artist,  making  a  outsiders,  during  the  service,  to  inveigle 
tour  of  California,  was  on  the  coach  one  the  tethered  goat  into  his  old  butting  ])er- 
day  going  through  the  pass,  and  ])re-  formances.  and  lie  took  not  the  least  no- 
served  th'^  uKunory  of  what  he  saw  there  tice  of  their  insults  and  clialleiiges.  the 
in  a  Avell  known  ])iclur(^  entitled  •"Dan-  epithet  "blanked  bypoci-ite"  was  added 
cing  Xym])h  and  Satyi"."  said  by  compe-  to  his  title. 

tent  critics  to  be  "  rei)lete  with  the  study  Had  he  really  reformed?  Had  his  pas- 
of  Greek  life."'  This  did  not  atl'ect  Rocky  toral  life  with  his  nymphlike  mistress 
Canyon,  where  the  study  of  mythology  com])letely  cui'ed  him  of  his  ])ugnacious 
was  })i'esumal)ly  dis])laced  by  an  experi-  pi'opensity.  or  had  he  simply  found  it  was 
euce  of  UK^re  wonderful  tlesh-and  i)lood  inconsistent  with  his  dancing,  and  seri- 
people — l)ut  ]at(M' it  was  remembered  with  ously  interfei-ed  with  his  "fancy  ste{)s"? 
some  signilieance.  Had  he  found  tracts  and  hymn-books 
Among  the  improvements  already  n(^t-  were  as  edible  as  theatr(^  posters?  These 
ed.  a  ziuc  and  wooden  chapel  had  been  were  questions  that  Rcxd^y  Canyon  dis- 
erected  in  the  main  str(>et.  where  a  cer-  eussed  lightly — although  there  was  at- 
tain po])ular  revivalist  ])reaclier  of  a  ])e-  ways  the  more  serious  mystery  of  the  re- 
culiar  Southwestern  sect  regularly  held  lations  of  the  Reverend  ]\Ir.  Withholder, 
exhortatory  sei'vices.  His  rude  emotional  Polly  Harkness,  and  the  goat  towai-ds 
power  over  his  ignoiant  ftdlow-seclarians  each  other.  The  ajipearance  of  Polly  at 
was  well  known,  while  curiosity  drew  church  was  no  doubt  due  tt^  the  min- 
others.  His  ett'ect  upon  the  females  of  istei-'s  active  canvass  of  the  districts.  But 
his  tlock  was  hysterical  and  sensational,  had  be  ever  heai'd  of  Polly's  dancing  with 
Women  ])rematurely  aged  by  frontier  the  goat.'  And  wbei'e  in  this  ])lain.  angu- 
drndgery  and  child  -  bt>arini:-.  girls  who  lai-.  badly  dressed  Polly  was  hidden  that 
had  known  only  the  rig(U's  and  {)ains  of  beautiful  vision  of  the  dancing  nymph 
a  lialf  equi})ped.  ill-nonrisluHl  youth  in  which  had  enthralled  so  many?  And 
their  battling  with  tiie  hard  realities  of  when  had  Billy  ever  given  any  sugges- 
nature  around  them,  all  fcuind  a  strange  tion  of  his  Terpsichoi-ean  abilities — before 
fascination  in  the  extravagant  glories  or  since;  Were  thei'e  any  "  points ''  of 
and  })rivileges  of  the  unseen  world  he  the  kind  to  be  discerned  in  him  now? 
|)ictui'ed  to  them,  which  tliey  might  have  Xcuiel  AVas  it  not  moi-e  probable  that  the 
found  in  the  fairy -tales  and  nursery  Reverend  ^Ir.  Withholder  had  himself 
legends  of  civilized  children — had  they  l)een  dancinu'  with  Polly,  and  been  mis- 
known  them.      Personally  he  was  not  at-  taken    for    the    goat?      Passengers    who 
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could  liave  been  so  deceived  with   regard  witli  a  sorrow  cliastened  by  reproachful 

to  Polly's  beauty,  inig-ht  have   as  easily  dignity. 

mistaken  the  iiiiiiister  for  Billy.      About  ''I'm  a  stranger  here,  gentlemen,"  he 

this  time  another  incident  occnri'ed,  wliich  said,   slowly;    "  ye've  known   ni(»    onlv    a 

increased  the  mystery.  little;    but  ez  ye've   seen   me    both    blind 

The  only  male  in  the  settlement  who  drunk  and  sober,  I  i-ecken  ye've  caught 
apparently  dissented  from  tiie  ])()i)ular  on  to  my  gin'ral  gait!  Now  I  wanter 
opinion  regarding- Polly  was  a  new-comer  })nt  it  to  you,  ez  far-minded  men,  ef  you 
— Jack  Filgee.  While  discrediting  her  evei' saw^  me  sti-ike  a  ])ars()n  :f'' 
performance  with  the  g-oat— which  he  "  No,"  said  a  chorus  of  s_v]n j)athetic 
hadneverseen — he  was  evidently  greatly  voices.  The  barkee})er,  however,  with  a 
prepossessed  with  the  gii'l  herself.  Un-  swift  recollection  of  Polly  and  the  Rever- 
fortunately  he  was  e(![ually  addicted  to  end  Withholder,  and  some  ])ossible  con- 
drinking',  and  as  lu^  was  exceedingly  shy  tingent  jealousy  in  Jack,  added,  prudent- 
and  timid    when  sober,  and  quite  unpr<;-  ly,   "Not  yet." 

sentable  at  other  times,  his  wooing-  — if  it  The  chorus  instantly  added,  rellectively, 

could  be  so  called  — progressed  but  slow-  "Well,  no;   not  yet." 

ly.      Yet  when  he  found  that  Polly  went  "Did    ye    ever,"  continu(Hl    .lack,  sol- 

to  church,  he  listened  so  far  to  the  exhor-  emnly,   "know    me    to    cuss,   sass,   biilly- 

tations  of  the  Reverend   Mr.^Withholder  i-ag,  or  say  any  thing  agin  i)arsons— or  the 

as  to  promise   to  come  to  "  l>ible  class  "  chui-ch?" 

immediately  aftei-  the  Sunday  service.  "No,"  said  the  crowd,  ovei'throwing 
It  was  a  hot  afternoon,  and  Jaclc,  who  ))rudence  in  curiosity,  "  ye  lu'ver  did — we 
had  kept  sober  for  two  days,  incautiously  swear  it  !— and  now,  what's  u})^" 
fortitied  himself  for  the  oi-deal  by  tak-  '"1  ain"t  what  you  call  'a  memlxu-  in 
ing-  a  drink  before;  arriving.  lie  was  good  standin',' "  he  went  on,  artislical  ly 
nervously  eai'ly,  and  immediatidy  took  a  protracting  hisclimax.  "  1 'ain'lbe'n  con- 
seat  in  the  empty  church  neai*  tlu^  ojxmi  victedo'sin;  I  ain't  a  '  meek  an' lowly  I'ol- 
door.  The  quiet  of  the  building,  tlu^  lower';  1  'ain't,  be'n  exactly  what  1  orter 
drowsy  buzzing  of  Hies,  and  p(U'haps  the  be'n;  1  hevn'l,  lived  anywhere  uj)  to  my 
soporilic  etl'ect  of  tln^  licjuor  caused  his  lights;  ^but  is  thet  a  reason  why  a  par- 
eyes  to  close  and  his  head  to  fall  forward  son  should  strike  me?" 

on  his  breast  rei)eatedly.      1  le  was  recover-  "Why:'     What:'    AVluui  did  h(^?     Who 

ing-  himself  for  the  fourth  tinu>  when  he  did:'"   asked    the    eagei"  crowd    with     one 

suddenly  receivcul   a,  violent  cull"  on    tlii^  voic(\ 

ear,  and   was   knocked   backward   oil'   the  .lack  then  ])ainfully  relat(>d  how  he  had 

bench    on    which    he    was    sitting.      That  been  invited  by  the   Reverend  j\lr.   Wilh- 

was  all  he  knew.  holder  to  attend  the  IVible  class.      How  he 

lie  picked  himself  u))  with  a,  certain  dig--  had  arrived  early,  and  found  tlu^  chui-ch 

nity,  partly  new   to  bin),  aiul  partly   the  emj)ty.     How  he  had  taken  a  seat  near  the 

result    of    his    condition,    and    staggered,  door   to  be  handy  when  the  ])arson  came, 

somewhat  bruised  and  dislKnudhnl,  to  tlu^  1  low  he  jest  felt  "  kinchu-  kam  and  good," 

nearest  saloon.      ]\c\i^.  a    few  fre(}uenters  lisKuiin'   to   the    Hies    buz/ing.  and     must 

who   had   seen    him    j)ass,  who    kniMV    his  have  fallen    asleep- only    lu'  i)ulle(l  him- 

errand  and  tlu^  devotion   to  Polly   which  self    up   VAovy    tiuu'     though,  after  all,  it 

had  induced   it,  exhibited  a    natural   con-  warn't  lu)  crime  to  fall  asl(H>|)  in  an  emi)ty 

cern.  chui-ch!       liow  "'all   of    a    sudden!"    the 

"How's    things    down     at    the    gospid  ])arson  came  in,  "  give  him  a  clip  side  o' 

shop?"  said  one.     "  Look  as  ef  you'd  beiui  the  head,"  and  knocked  him  oil"  the  beiudi, 

wrastlin'  with  the  Spei-it,  Jack  1"  and   left  him  there! 

"  Old  man  must  hev  exhoi-ted  pow'fiil,"  "Put    what   did    he  sdj/f'  (pKM'ied    the 

said   another,  glancing  at   his   disordered  crowd. 

Sunday  attire.  "  Nutliin'.    Afoi-e  I  could  git  up,  he  got 

"Ain't  be'n   hevin'  a   row  with   l\)lly.''  away.'' 

I'm  told  she  slings  an  awful  hd't."  "  Are  you  sure  it  was  him?"  tli(\v  asked. 

Jack,  instc^ad    of    replying,  ])()ui-ed    out  "You  know  you  s<ti/ you   was  asleep." 

a  dram  of  whiskey,  drank  it,  and  ])utting  "Am  1  sure  f' repeated  Jack,  scornfully. 

down  his  g-lass,  leaned  heavily  against  th(^  "Don't    1     know    thet    face    and     beard? 

counter   as   he    surveyed   his    ([uestionei's  Didn't  I  feel  it  liangin'  over  mef 
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"  Wliat  are  you  going"  to  do  about  it?" 
continued  tlie  crowd,  eagerly. 
>      "  Wait  till   lie  comes  out— and    you'll 
see,"  said  Jack,  with  dignity. 

This  was  enough  for  the  crowd;  they 
gathei-ed  excitedly  at  the  door,  where  Jack 
w^as  already  standing,  looking  towards  the 
church.  The  moments  dragged  slowly; 
it  might  be  a  long  meeting.  Suddenly 
the  churcli  door  opened  and  a  figui-e  ap- 
peared, looking  up  and  down  the  street. 
Jack  colored — he  recognizfMl  Polly — and 
stepped  out  into  the  i-oad.  Tlic  ci-owd 
delicatel,y,  but  somewhat  tlisappointcdly. 
drew  back  in  the  saloon.  Th<\v  did  not 
care  to  interfere  in  tJiaf  sort  of  thing. 

Polly  saw  him,  and  came  hui-riodly  tow- 
ai'ds  him.  She  was  holding  .something  in 
her  hand. 

"  I  picked  this  upon  tln^  chui-ch  ilooi\" 
she  said,  shyly,  '"so  I  rcck-oned  you  Jiad 
he'n  there — though  the  parson  said  you 
hadn't — and  I  just  (wcuscd  myself  and 
i*an  out,  to  iiive  it  ye.  li"s  youiai.  ain't 
it?''  Slie  held  up  a  u'old  sp(>('iin(Mi  ])in. 
which  he  had  ])ut  on  in  honor  of  tlie  oc- 
casion. "  I  had  a  lianltM-  time,  thougli. 
to  git  this  yer — it's  yourn  too  — for  Billy 
was  laying  down  in  the  yard,  hack  o'  the 
church,  and  jest  comf'bly  s\\;illerin'  it." 

"  Wlio?"  said  Jack,  quickly. 

"  Bill  V — my  goat." 


Jack  di-ew  a  long  breath,  and  glanced 
back  at  the  saloon.  "Ye  ain't  goin' 
back  to  class  now,  are  ye?"  he  said,  iiur- 
I'iedly.  "  Ef  you  ain't,  I'll  —  I'll  see  ye 
home.'' 

"  1  don't  mind."  said  Polly,  demurely, 
"if  it  ain't  takin'  ye  outer  y'ur  way." 

Jack  ottered  his  aian,  and  hurrying 
past  the  saloon,  the  happy  pair  were  soon 
on  the  road  to  Skinnei's  Pass. 

Jack'  did  not.  I  regret  to  say.  confess 
his  bhuuh-r,  but  left  the  Pevcrend  ^Ir. 
Withholder  to  I'emain  under  sus])icion  of 
having  committed  an  unprovoked  assault 
and  battery.  It  was  charactei'istic  of 
Rocky  Canyon,  however,  that  this  sus- 
l)icion.  fai'  from  injuring  his  clerical  rep- 
utation. incit(Ml  a  resjiect  that  had  been 
hithei'to  denied  him.  A  man  who  could 
hit  out  straight  from  the  shouldei'  had, 
in  the  language  of  the  ci'itics,  "suthin' 
in  him."  Oddly  enough,  the  crowd  that 
had  at  tii-st  sym))athized  with  Jack  now^ 
beuan  to  admit  ]n'ovocat ions.  Ilis  sub- 
seqiuMit  silenc(\  a  disposition  when  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  to  smile  inanely, 
and.  Liter,  when  insidiously  asked  if  he 
had  ev(U'  seen  Polly  dancing  with  the 
goat,  his  l)ursnno-  into  ujircKirious  laugh- 
tei-.  com])letely  turned  the  current  of 
opinion  against  him.      The  ]')ublic  mind. 
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however,    soon    became    engrossed    by    a 
more  interesting*  incident. 

Tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Witliholder  liad 
oi'ganized  a  sei'ies  of  ]3iblical  tableaux 
at  Skinnerstown  Cor  tlie  benefit  of  bis 
clmrcb.  Illustrations  were  to  be  given 
of  "Rebecca  at  tlie  W(dl/'  ''The  Finding 
of  Moses,"  "Joseph  and  l)is  Brethren"'; 
but  Rocky  Canyon  was  more  parliculai-Jy 
excited  by  the  announcement  that  Polly 
Harkness  would  })ersonate  "  JephtlialTs 
Daughter."  On  the  evening  of  the  per- 
formance, liowever,  it  was  found  that  this 
tableau  had  been  withdrawn  and  another 
substituted,  for  reasons  not  given.  Rocky 
Canyon,  naturally  indignant  at  this  oriiis- 
sion  to  represent  native  talent,  indulged 
in  a  hundred  wild  surmises.  But  it  was 
generally  believed  that  Jack  Filgee's  i-e- 
vengeful  animosity  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Witliholder  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Jack  as  usual  smiled  inanely;  but  nothing 
was  to  be  got  from  him.  It  was  not  un- 
til a  few  days  latei",  when  another  incident 
crowned  the  climax  of  these  mysteries, 
that  a  full  disclosure  came  from  his  lips. 

One  morning  a  flaming  poster  was  dis- 
played at  Rocky  Canyon  with  a  charm- 
ing picture  of  the  "Sacramento  Pef"  in 
the  briefest  of  skirts,  disporting  with  a 
tambourine  before  a  goat  garlanded  with 
flowers,  who  bore,  however,  an  undoubt- 
ed likeness  to  Billy.  The  text  in  en(n'- 
mous  letters  and 
bristling  with  points 
of  admiration  stated 
that  the  "Pet"  would 
appear  as  "  Esmeral- 


d;i,"  assisted  by  a  performing  goat,  espe- 
cially trained  by  the  gifted  actress.  The 
gont  would  dance,  play  cards,  and  perforin 
those  tricks  of  magic  familiar  to  the  read- 
ers of  A'ictor  lingo's  beautiful  story  of 
the  HtoicJibdck  ofKofi-e  Dcnne.  and  final- 
ly knock  down  and  overthrow  the  de- 
signing seducer.  Captain  Pha-bus.  The 
marvellous  sj)ectacle  would  be  ])roduced 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Hon.  Col- 
onel Starbottle  and  the  Mayor  of  Skin- 
nerstown. 

As  all  Rocky  Canyon  gathercnl  open- 
mouthed  ai'ound  the  poster,  Jack  de- 
niui-ely  joined  the  group.  Every  eye 
was  turned  upon  him. 

"It  don't  look  as  if  yer  Poll\'  was  in 
fJu's  show,  any  more  than  she  was  in  the 
tablows,"  said  one.  trying  to  conceal  his 
curiosity  under  a  slight  sneer.  "She 
don't  seem  to  be  doiiT  any  dancin'I" 

''She  never  did  any  dancin',"  said 
Jack,  with  a  smile. 

•'  Never  did  !  Tlien  what  was  all  these 
yarns  about  her  dancin'  up  at  the  pass?" 

"It  was  the  Sacramento  Pet  who  did 
all  the  dancin';  Polly  only  le)it  the  goat. 
Ye  see,  the  Pet  kinder  took  a  shine  to 
BiUv  arter  he  bowled  Starbottle  over  thet 
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day  at  the  liotol,  and  s]i(3  tlioii^lit  she 
inig-lit  teach  liiiii  tricks,  So  she  did,  do- 
ing- all  lier  teacliiir  and  stage-i-elieai-siu' 
up  there  at  tiie  pass,  so'sto  be  outer  sjt^lit, 
and  keep  this  thing-  dark-.  >^\\('  l)nh(>d 
Polly  to  lend  her  tlie  g-oat  and  kee})  lier 
secret,  and  Polly  never  let  on  a  word  to 
anybody  but  inc."' 

'^'Then  it  was  the  ]*ct  Ihat  Yuba  Bill 
saw  dancin"  from  the  coach.''"' 

"Yes."' 

''And  that  yov  artist  from  N(^\v  York 
painted  as  an  '  Imp  and  Satire"  f" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  that's  liow  Polly  didn"t  show  up 
in  them  tablows  at  Skinnerstown  <■  It 
was  Withholder  who  kinder  smelt  a  rat, 
eh?  and  found  out  it  was  only  a  theayter 
gal  all  along  that  did  the  dancin".''"' 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  Jack,  with  af- 
fected hesitation,  'Mhet"s  another  yarn. 
I  don't  know^  mebbe  ez  I  oughter  tell  it. 
Et  ain"t  got  anything  to  do  with  this 
advertisement  o'  the  Pet.  and  miglit  be 
rough  on  old  man  Withholder  I  Ye 
mustn't  ask  me,  boys." 

But  there  was  that  in  his  eye,  and  above 
all  in  this  lazy  procrastination  of  the  true 
humorist  when  he  is  approiudiing  his  cli- 
max, which  rendered  the  crowd  clamor- 
ous and  unappeasable.  They  icould  have 
the  story  I 

Seeing-  which.  Jack  leaned  back  against 
a  rock  with  great  g-i-avity,  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  looked  discontentedly  at 
the  gi'ound,  and  bet^an:  "You  see,  boys, 
old  Parson  Withholder  had  heard  all 
these  yarns  about  Polly  and  thet  trick- 
goat,  and  he  kinder  reckoned  thet  she 
might  do  for  some  one  of  his  tablows. 
So  he  axed  her  if  she"d  mind  standin"  with 
tliegoat  and  a  taml)ourine  for  JephtlialTs 
Daughter,  at  about  the  time  when  old 
Jeph  comes  home,  sailin"  in  and  vowin* 
he'll  kill  the  hi-st  thing  he  sees — jest  as  it 
is  in  the  Bible  stoi-y.  Well,  Polly  didn"4 
like  to  say  it  wasn"t  Iter  that  ])erformed 
with  the  goat,  but  the  Pet.  for  thet  would 
give  the  Pet  dead  away;  so  l^olly  agriH^s 
to  come  thar  with  the  goat  and  rc^iieai'se 
the  tablows  Well,  Polly"s  thar.  a  little 
shy;  and  Billy — you  bet  Jir's  all  tlierc. 
and  i-eady  for  the  fun:  l)ut  llif  darned 
fool  who  plays  Jephthali  ain't  worili 
shucks,  aiul  when  lir  comes  in  iit^  does 
nothin'  but  grin  at  Polly  and  sfcm  skeert 
at  the  ii'oat.      This  makes  old  Wiiiiiiokler 


jest  wild,  and  at  last  he  goes  on  the  plat- 
form hisself  to  show  them  how  the  thing 
oughler  be  done.  So  he  comes  bustlin' 
and  i)iancin"  in,  and  ketches  sight  o'  Polly 
dancin"  in  with  the  goat  to  welcome  him; 
and  then  he  clasps  his  hands — so — and 
droi)s  on  his  knees,  and  hangs  down  liis 
head — so — and  sez.  'Me  chj'ldl  me  vow  I 
Oh.  heavens!'  But  jest  then  Billy  — 
who"s  gettin'  rather  tired  o"  all  this  fool- 
ishness— kinder  slues  round  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  ketches  sight  o"  the  parson  1" 
Jack  ])aused  a  moment,  and  thrusting 
his  hands  still  deeper  in  his  pockets,  said, 
lazily,  '"I  don't  know  if  you  fellers  have 
noticed  how  much  old  Withholder  looks 
like  Billy  r" 

There  was  a  rapid  and  impatient  chorus 
of  '■  Yes!  yes!"'  and  "Go  on  I"" 

"  Well,"' continued  Jack.  '"  when  Billy 
sees  Withholder  kneelin"  thar  with  his 
head  down,  he  gives  a  kind  o"  joyous  leap 
and  cla})s  his  hoofs  together,  ez  much  ez 
to  say.  'I'm  on  in  this  scene."  drops  his 
own  head,  and  jest  liglils  out  for  the  par- 
son !"" 

"  Aud  butts  him  clean  through  the  side 
scenes  into  the  street,""  interru})ted  a  de- 
lighted auditor. 

But  Jack"s  face  never  changed.  "Ye 
think  so?""  he  said,  gravely.  "But  thet"s  jest 
whar  ye  slip  up:  and  thet's  jest  whar  Billy 
s!ipi)ed  up!""  he  added,  slowly.  "Mebbe 
ye"ve  noticed,  too,  thet  the  })arson"s  built 
jvinder  solid  about  the  head  and  shoulders. 
It  mought  liev  be"n  thet.  or  thet  Billy 
didn"t  get  a  fair  start,  but  thet  goat  went 
down  on  his  fore  legs  like  a  shot,  and  the 
])arson  give  one  heave,  and  jest  scooted 
him  otf  the  platform!  Then  the  parson 
I'cckoned  thet  this  yer  'tablow'  had  bet- 
ter be  left  out — as  thar  didn't  seem  to  be 
any  other  man  who  could  play  Jej)hthah, 
and  it  wasn't  dignified  for  Ju'm  to  take 
the  ])art.  But  the  parson  allowed  thet 
it  might  be  a  great  moi-al  lesson  to  Billy  !" 

And  it  was  —  for  from  that  moment 
Billy  never  attempted  to  butt  again.  He 
])erformed  with  great  docility  later  on  in 
the  Pet's  engagement  at  Skinnerstown  ;  he 
})layed  a  distinguished  role  throughout 
the  provinces:  he  had  had  the  advantages 
of  Art  from  "  the  Pet,'"  and  of  Sim})licity 
from  Polly,  but  only  Rocky  Canyon  knew 
tliat  his  I'eal  education  had  come  with  his 
first  ridu^ar-sal  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
AVilhholder. 


MARY. 


BY  RUTH  McENERY  STUART. 

rpO  Jiulah's  maid  an   angel   came. 
±     Pi'epare,  dear  lieart,  pi-epare. 
When   the  an<iel  came  to  tlie  little   maid. 
And   she  heard  his  voice,  she    was  sore  afraid 
At  the  sorrowful,  heautiful   words  that  he  said: 
"O  Mai-y,  maid,  prepai-e." 

Miiid   Mary    waits  at  the  stable  door. 

Prepare,  dear  Lord,  })repare 
A  little  bed  for  Tliy   maid   to  rest, 
For  she  stands   without  by  Thy  strange  behest- 
Begs  but  a  place  to  lay  Thy  guest — 

For  Mai\y,  Lord,  prepai-e. 

A   mother  maid   lies   white  within, 

God's  circle  round  her  hair. 
Dumb  kneeling  brutes  the   wonder  see; 
A  star  attests  the  mystery  ; 
While  sage  and  shepherd  revei-ently 

Bring  praise  and  incense  rare. 

A  virgin-motlier-queen's  in  state, 

Her  ermine   robe   her  hair. 
The  stable  dim  a  palace  is; 
Its  moss-rimmed   troughs  are  chalices; 
There  lips  whereon   no  malice  is 

Drink  to  the  royal   heir. 


EllE   CHRIST,  THE   FLOWER   OF  VIRTUE,  BLOOMED. 

BY   LOUISE   MORGAN    SII.L, 


E 


RE   Clirist.  tlio   Flower  of  vii-tne.  bloomed, 
Oil    Mary's    brensL   the   Blossom    lay. 


'Twas  on    a   still    and   o-olden   day — 

Some  glamoui'   not-  of  earth    was    there — 

When   Ma-i-y   Iciielt  alone   to   pray 

That  she  The  Cliild    might   worthy   bear 

Her  loving"  bosom   iHuiving   fast 

With   pure  emotion,  soft   she   cried. 

Nor  saw  the  angel    as   he   passed, 
Nor  felt  the  angel  at  her  side. 


"Awake  I      Arise!      And   oh.  Rejoice! 

For  unto  you   a   Lord   is   born. 
Hear'st  not   tiie  chanting   H(^a ven-voice, 

Tlie  harp,  and   llie   resounding  horn?" 

The  star  leads  on,  the  shepherds   I'ise 
From    midnight   vig'il.  solemn,  still. 

With   crook   ni)i'aised,   with    'rajjtured   (\ves, 
They   follow   over   vale  and    hill. 

They  follow   till    the   angel-star 

Doth  stay,  and    looking;  down    th(\v    see 

A  1  nimble  shed    where  cattle  ai-e. 
Wherein   they   entei',  curiously. 

When   lo,  a  mother  and   a   Child.  .  .  . 

Pallid   she   lay,  as   lilies   lie 
Ui)on   an    altar.      They,  most   mild. 

Knelt  down   before   the   Mystei'v. 

About   the   mother's   youthful    head, 
About   the   Babe's,  the   golden    I'i ng 

A   glow    im^'IVable   did    shed 

Upon   the   she[)herds    worsliipi)ing. 

'"What  marvel,"  said   they,    "that   our  Lord 
Doth    come  as   hund)le-born    as   w(\ 

As  stark,  as   pc^or!''      And    they   adoi'cd 
And   yearned    for   him    nns])('ak'ably. 

With   joy   they   lingered   at    liis    feet. 

Then   to   the    wondei-ing   llock's    I'eturned, — ■ 
But  oh,  the   homewai^d    way    was   sweet, 

xVnd    their  glad    (\ves    with    visions   burned. 

Thus  came  the  King.  Divine  and  Doomed, 
L'nto   His   own:    and    thus    we   say 

Ere  Christ,  the  Flower  of  virtu(\  l)loomed. 
On    ?^[ary's   bi-easf    the   Blossom    lay. 

And    for  that   slu^   the   Tidings   bright 

Bore,   with   a   saint's  humility, 
So   beautiful   ui)on    the  height 

Should   woman's  feet   forever  be. 


EKE    CHRIST.   THE    PI  OWEIl    OF    VIRTU K.    BLOOMED 


REVELATION 

Q  mlkril  dremied  of  a  /iltle  fdir  child  in  Ik  (kfkM  the  M  tonybt 
But  the  nioiher  she  folded  him  dose  to  her  breast  ^d  swall^  him  so  warm  aiAso  whfe 
'V  mother!..!  (icdT  tlic  !oim(j  of!ane,  beyond  in  the  mb/e  kre.. "   ' 
""N^, cidjfie  viols  M.  flutes  are  fcand  ti  rcrregranale  kmi  m  fair." 


^#  for  His  tittle  wiit  feet,  "mnpmfor  Hiurcm  hed .. , 
Q  ta  nt  kl  p  to  kl  CM  so  surrt  d/id  bmi}  Him  to  luif  imm  i)edl " 

''No)',  slffO;  Fiiy  son,  for  Ite  hour  is  ktc;  fterc  are  oonr  rtoiBcd,  oofed. 
T[]e  wciidiiiiao  calls  froni  Ihe  vifkge  gate,  and  fk'fe  of  die  fii!i  is  sircar 
^0  BM.Jt/  miken  H^nird  d  song.l so  sweet  md  stMHf  oi}  kk  windt... 
I  would  p,,JwouM  (fonddtk  itiwnq  iidcw  :bf  nmdemej  CMld  to/indL.t" 

lMi,lill!f  oot^  sleep! lis  fk  viol  ipifi.  All  didRi  fiir  iidterec  ^'^'  "^'^^'-n, 
fbrdew|cs  i^iie  m  Bdltoffe  pin  as  iioo  oo  i!iy  nilrrs  an; 
%■  slrpkrds  aic  paiin^Jfe  iiie  sdH  ska*  m:  sfe  so  stet  m„ii 
But  fe  ^diid  of  the  In  h  mM  m  \m  im„TO  m;L     '  'M.JkJkdJ! 

V E  RG !NI A  vVQ  O  Dl^v\RD    C LOUID 


HOW  SANTA  GLAUS  WAS  SAVED. 

BY    ^lARY    T.    VAN    DENBURGri. 


MAMMY  and  Joe,  lier  husbniid,  had 
taken  care  of  tlieir  "  Miss  Sal  lie"  and 
her  little  boy  and  g'irl  since  Marse  George 
went  into  the  army,  ;ind  the  faithful  sei-- 
vants  had  borne  many  a  burden  and 
found  a  way  out  of  many  a  difficulty 
without  letting-  tlieir  beloved  mistress 
know  how  hard  it  was  for  them;  for  she 
was  sad  and  troubled,  and  they  tried  to 
spare  her  as  much  as  possible. 

But  now,  as  mammy  prepared  the  table 
for  the  evening  meal,  sig-hing-  over  the 
plain  food  she  must  set  before  MissSallie, 
licr  heai't  was  full  of  a  new  worry,  which 
slie  could  not  keep  to  herself. 

"Laws,  Miss  Sallie,  I  do  suttinly  dis- 
like ter  trubble  you, but  I  don't  see  nohow 
what  I's  gwine  do  'bout  dem  chillun." 

'*  Why,  mammy,  what  is  the  matter? 
They  are  usually  so  good/' 

"  Dey''s  jes  de  best  chillun  de  sun  shines 
on;  dey  ain't  one  mite  ob  trubble;  but 
Christmus  is  comin',  an'  de}'  shualy  ex- 
pec's  some  gif's  like  dey  useter  have;  an' 
no  boxes  gwine  come  from  deir  aunts  an' 
deir  gran'tna  dis  yeah,  an'  Marse  George 
he  off  wid  Marse  Lee,  an'  we  'ain't  got  no 
gif's  fer  dem  pore  babies.  Dey  kem  in 
my  kitchen,  an'  dey  whispei-ed  up  de 
chimbly  tei'  Santy  Clans  what  dey  want- 
ed; an'.  Miss  Sallie,  d(>y  wants  right 
smart  ob  things,  an'  we  got  nutliiiT,  an' 
how  we  gwine  g-it  'em  wid  de  country 
full  ob  Yanlcs?  I  study  an'  study,  an' 
'pears  like  I  don't  see  no  way  out." 

"Well,  mammy,  I  will  explain  to  them; 
they  are  so  thoughtful  and  considerate  T 
think  they  will  undei'stand;  and  when 
this  war  is  over,  if  my  husband  comes 
back^" 

"Marse  George  gwine  come  back,  hon- 
ey; he  come  l)ack  suah." 

"Then  we  shall  be  so  ha])py  that  11h\v 
will  foi'get  the  horrors  of  this  dreadful 
time.  I  think  we  can  ti-im  the  house 
with  greens,  and  perhaps  hav(^  a  Christ- 
mas tree;  and  there  is  the  while  sugar  I 
have  saved— you  may  talce  that  and  make 
sojne  candy  for  th(M)i." 

"Jes  a  liir  candy  U'v  detn  chillun  dats 
had  eberything  money  could  buy!  P>ut 
we  cyan't  do  no  bettah  ;"  and  niannny 
went  to  call  the  two  innocent  little  causes 
of  her  dilemma  to  supper. 


While  she  was  washing  the  dishes,  a 
half-hour  later,  she  thought  how  little 
was  r(^quired,  after  all,  to  make  the  chil- 
dren happy,  and  she  brightened  up  con- 
siderably-. However,  like  many  other 
conspirators,  she  overdid  the  matter,  and 
in  her  anxiety  to  have  the  sur})rise  a  com- 
})lete  one,  she  determined  to  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  expect  nothing-  at  all.  So  when 
she  was  putting  them  to  bed  she  stopped 
their  chatter  about  Chi'istmas  and  Santa 
Claus  with  — 

"What  you -all  talkin'  'bout?  How 
you  think  Santy  Claus  gwine  git  t' rough 
dem  Yanks'  lines?  Si)ec's  dey  gwine  catch 
him  an' kill  him.  suah;"  and  she  took  the 
light  and  hurried  away  to  escape  their 
questions. 

"Oh,  brothel",  how  dare  thry?"  came, 
with  a  sob,  from  one  little  bed. 

"They  won't,"  in  tones  that  tried  to  be 
manly,  catne  the  answer  fi'om  the  other. 

"But  mammy  said  so." 

"  Well,  mammy  was  wrong  about  the 
butterfly — she  didn't  knowitchanged  from 
a  catei'iVillai* — so  she  don't  know  every- 
thing: and  I  don't  Ix^lieve  even  Yankees 
are  so  dreadful  bad,"  asserted  the  little 
boy. 

''But,  bi'other  —  my  gi-acious,  he's 
asleep!"  and  ])()oi' Kuth  tried  to  shut  her 
eyes  up  tight  and  forgx^t  ]\ov  trouble;  but 
she  was  wide-awake  an  hour  afterwai'd, 
in  spite  of  herelVorts. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "  I  think  we 
ought  to.  I  think  it's  oui- duty.  Brothei-, 
hrofhei\  wake  up!  We  have  got  to  go 
to  the  Yankee  captain  and  beg  him  not 
to  hurt  Santa  Claus." 

'"  Why,  sister,  how  could  we  get  away? 
Besid(^s.  you  would  be  afraid  and  ci-y. 
AVIkmi  are  you  going?'' 

"  \V(^  can't  tell  mammy,  'cause  she 
wouldn't  l(>t  us  go,  and  mamma  would 
wori'v:  but  wIhmi  we  get  back  and  \v\\ 
them  we  have  sav(Hl  Santa  Claus's  life, 
they  will  be  so  glad.  I  think  it's  not 
wrong  for  us  to  go." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  say  to  the 
Yankee  captain  :*" 

"  He  is  a  soldicM-,  likepa])a,  and  I'm  sure 
my  ])a])a  would  b<^  good  to  little  girls  and 
boys;  but  we  must  save  Santa  Claus  any- 
wa  V.  ' 
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Tlie  very  next  dny  tlu^  opportunity  tli(\v  fi-ig-litened  and  trembling,  but  who  liad  no 

wei'e  watching-  for  came.      Their  inoilier  idea  of  giving  up  the  object  of  their  vi.sit 

}iad  a  severe  lieadaclie,  and  wliih^  nianiiny  to  the  camp. 

was  busy  cai-ing  for  liei*,  the  two  cliikb-cn  '"Well,  my  liearties,  what  brings  you 

slip))e(I  olf.      Jt  was  a   h)iig  walk   to  tlie  liere?''      His  cheei*y  voice  and  the  twinkle 

Yaiilcee  camp,  but   they  li'iulged    bi'avely  in  liis  eyes  reassured  tlie  little  ones, 
ou.  *■  Please,  we  want  to  see  the  captain,"' 

"  How   tired    ])a})a    mnsL    be    when    he  gas])ed  Teddy, 
marches!"  The}"  wei'e   led   past  I'ows  of  tents,  the 

''  Yt's.     Sometimes   they   walk  all   day.  other  soldiers  joking  with  their  guide  as 

Oh,  Teddy,  there  are  the  tents!    1  think  I  they  went  by,  and  aftera  while,  they  never 

a  Ml  afraid."  knew  quite   how\  they  found    themselves 

'•  You  promised  you  were  not  going  to  talking  witli  the  A'ankee  ca})tain  and  tell- 

cry."  ing  him  their  story. 

"  Pni  not.      That  big  soldier  is  coming  "The  captain   had  a  cold."  said  Ruth, 

over  here."'  in  telling  about  it  afterward  :  "he  coughed 

A  tall  soldier  came  to  the  children,  now  and  wiped  his  eyes,  and  he  said  to  us: 


HOW    YOU    THIXK    SAXTY    CLAUS    GWIXE    GIT    t'rOUGH    DEM    YANKS'   LINES?' 


i'.^ 


WELL,   MY    HEARTIES,    WHAT    BRINGS    YOU    HERE?" 


"  '  You  have  saved  Santa  Clans,  and  all 
the  little  child reii  in  the  world  will  he 
grateful  to  you  ;  hut  we  were  not  g-oino-  to 
kill  him.  Oh  no,  we  are  not  so  hard-heart- 
ed ;  we  were  just  going  to  take  hini  prison- 
er for  a  while.  Trot  along  home  now. 
Your  soldier  friend  is  going  with  you  to 
take  you  saf(dy  hack.''' 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  on  the  day  he- 
fore  Christmas,  the  tall  soldier  came  to 
the  house  again.  He  was  driving,  and 
from  his  cart  he  took  a  large  hox.  On 
the  cover  was  written,  ''  Santa  Clans  is  in 
a  g-reat  hurry  this  year,  so  he  left  this  with 
the  Yaidcee  ca])tain,  and  asked  him  to  for- 
ward it  to  Ruth  and  Teddy.'' 

So  the  children  had  a  grand  Christmas, 
and  even  the  marvcdlous  things  that  came 


out  of  the  hox  did  not  make  them  neglect 
mammy's  candy. 

"Dey's  de  won'erfulest  chilluni"  said 
mammy.  "What  deir  ])a  gwine  say 
wlien  he  gits  dat  letter  what  ]\Iiss  Sal  lie 
a-writin'  ter  him<'  S|)e(;  he  <\v(^s  '11  open 
wlien  he  n^ads  "hout  dem  hal)i('s  a-runnin' 
otr  ter  i]vv  Yanks.  J^at  cap'n  ain't  no 
poi'e  w'ite  trash,  suah's  yvv  hawn." 

l^ong-  afterward,  when  tlie  little  hro- 
ther  and  sister  wei'e  g'rown  up,  and  the 
questions  which  had  caused  the  w:"r  we»'e 
settled,  and  the  North  and  South  were  at 
peace  and  friends  again,  l^uth  and  Teddy 
met  their  friend  the  captain,  and  had  a 
good  laugh,  mixed  with  a  few  tears,  as 
they  recalled  their  tii'st  encounter  with 
him. 


HOW 


RHALr 


BY^piN 


rpHE  East  Side  is  scarcely  the  jilace  in 
X  wliicli  one  would  look  to  find  much 
heed  paid  to  the  shows  and  the  gayeties 
of  life.  AVe  have  heard  of  the  terrors  of 
the  tenements,  and  of  sweat-sliops  whei'e 
workman  and  sweater  alike  risk  body 
and  sonl  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver,  whole 
families  sewing-  day  and  night  amid 
squalor  and  disease;  but  the  re])orts  of 
orj^anized  charity  liave  neg-lected  to  re- 
mind us  [hat  the  people  who  su])i)ort  the 
theatres  of  the  Bowery  get  as  much  fun 
of  their  sort  out  of  life  as  most  of  ns. 
You  may  pit\'  the  })eople  of  the  East  Side, 
if  you  nnist,  ten  hours  a  day,  but  when 
the  arc-lights  g'leam  beneath  the  tracks  of 
the  elevated,  if  you  are  honest  you  will 
envy  them. 

To  any  one  who  cares  foi*  the  stag-e  and 
for  the  art  of  the  player  in  Amei-ica,  the 
theatres  of  the  lower  Bowery  are  of  spe- 
cial interest.  Once  the  haunt  of  ]\Iose, 
the  Bowery  boy,  and  Lise,  his  "steady,"' 
they  are  now  the  homes  of  foreign  actors, 
who  will  give  you  a  g'ood  time  in  almost 
any  lang'uage.  And  wlierens  our  plays 
in  English  are  a])t  to  be  (Mther  imported 
or  stu|)id,  and  are  often  both,  many  of 
these  f(^reign  plays  are  wi-ilten  in  New 
York,  and— sure  sign  of  a  genuine  artistic 
impulse — they  treat  tiu^  life  and  th(^  his- 
tory of  the  peo})le  who  swai'm  to  see 
them.  Tliey  are  crude  and  often  absurd 
enough,  but  when  the  curtain  rings  down, 
a  candid  ol)server  will  admit  that  the  ar- 
tistic spirit  is  mc^i-e  vital  aiul  s))ontane()Us 
in  them  than  in  the  ])h>ys  of  the  i-iost 
prosperous  uptown  theatres. 

The  Americans  who  ai-e  familiar  with 
the  Teatroltaliano  might  almost  be  count- 
ed on  one's  fing-ers.     The  theatre  is  closed 


now,  and  the  company  is  disbanded;  but 
for  those  who  knew  it,  it  has  a  curious 
and  ver}^  intimate  interest  that  still  keeps 
its  memory  warm.  This  was  due  in  the 
first  place,  I  think,  to  the  Italians  we  met. 
They  were  bootblacks,  and  banana -ven- 
ders, East-Side  barbers,  and  ex-members 
of  Colonel  Waring-'s  Street-cleaning-  Bri- 
gade. In  some  theatres  the  people  you 
sit  next  are  I'eserved,  and  conscious  of 
distinctions,  but  these  men  were  more 
truly  in  sympathy  with  life.  They  would 
speak  to  you  on  the  slightest  ])retext,  or 
on  none,  and  would  relate  all  that  was 
ha))pening  on  the  stage,  which  was  use- 
ful of  them,  for  the  ])lays  were  for  the 
most  \yAvt  in  ])oi)nlar  dialect.  The  only 
visitor  I  ever  knew  to  be  neglected  was 
a  lady  who  cai-i'ied  a-  bottle  of  smelling- 
salts.  The  rc^pi'oach  of  this  was  scarcely 
obvious,  l)ut  it  was  not  as  the  Ronu\ns  do. 
In  the  end  we  came  to  think  very  well  of 
the  Italian  ])lays  and  actors;  and  if  we 
thought  unduly  well  of  \\\om  it  must 
have  been  because,  in  some  unconscious 
fashion,  our  neighbors  imparted  a  mea- 
sure of  the  grace  and  ease  with  which 
they  succeeded  in  having  a  good  time. 

They  were  for  the  most  ])art  men.  If 
this  fact  li;ul  any  sjiecial  significance  I 
was  never  quite  sui-e  what  it  was;  yet  it 
is  certain  that,  the  arts  in  Iheir  more 
primitive  stages  have  always  been  mas- 
culine, and  one  can  find  fair  warrant  for 
saying  that  when  women  have  come  in 
for  a  share.  th(\v  have  lost  ])rimal  force. 
It  is  also  ti'ue,  no  doubt,  that  in  Italian 
communities  women  are  apt  to  be  mo- 
thei's  at  an  early  age:  babies  are  sad  im- 
pediments to  many  kinds  of  gayeties  and 
shows.      Yet  thei'e  was  always  a  sprink- 
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ling  of  women,  and  no  audience  I  ever 
saw  was  without  a  baby  or  two.  They 
were  good  babies,  and  never  made  the 
least  disturbance.  While  they  were 
awake,  they  looked  at  the  lights  and  the 
brilliant  people  on  the  stage  with  those 
marvelling  eyes  we  would  all  give  so 
much  to  have  back  again  ;  and  when  the 
tired  little  head  tO{)pled  over,  as  it  soon 
did,  its  mite  of  an  owner  was  passed  from 
one  to  another  of  a  party,  so  that  no  one 
was  very  much  put  out.  If  a  baby  grew 
peevish,  it  was  sure  to  be  for  hunger,  and 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  was  to 
nurse  it  quiet  again.  There  are  so  many 
more  troublesome  tilings  in  the  world 
than  babies,  even  when  you  have  the  full 
Italian  complement.  Or  if  you  don't 
quite  feel  so,  it  is  still  the  ])art  of  philos- 
ophy to  recognize  that  life  could  not  be 
without  them. 

Between  the  acts  trays  of  penny  can- 
dies  were   })assed    round,  the   brilliant 
colors  of  which  were  alone  worth  the 
price,  and  highly  charged  soft  drinks, 
equal  in  glamour,  which  even  the  wo- 
men  di'ank   out  of  the  bottles.      They 
were  not  half  bad — that  is,  if  one  w^as 
well   resolved    not  to   strain    at   a    mi- 
crobe in  swallowing  the  camel.      The 
orchestra  was   scarcely   less   a    feature 
than  the  players.      In  the  Amer- 
ican theatres  on  the  Bowei-y  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds  is  to  be 
explained  only  on  the  assumption 
that  the  conscientious  band  phjys 
the  fly-specks  as  well  as  the  notes. 
Even  if  they  did  not  do  this,  they 
would  still  be  jeered  at.      But  the 
Italian  audiences  hung  on  evei-y 
bar,  whether  it  was  I<\iiist  or  a  pa- 
triotic air;   and    w^hen   tiie   tunes 
one  has  a  right  to  were  over,  they 
ir»iplored  for  more.      "Lets  have 
another,   now!       Come    on,   we'll 
give  you  a  hand,  all  I'ightl"     And 
they  held  forth  the  bribe  of  a  pair 
of  eager  palms. 

When  the  curtain  was  up,  they 
gave  way  to  the  full  gamut  of 
human  emotions.  In  the  Ameri- 
can theatres  of  the  East  Side  the 
audiences  shout  and  whistle  their 
a})preciation ;  but  a  handful  of 
Italians  can  give  them  cards  and 
spades  in  the  matter  of  mere 
noise;  and  it  has,  besides,  infinite 
shadings  of  ex[)i'ession.  If  one 
was   pleased,   he   laughed    softly; 


and  if  the  actors  stumbled  over  their 
lines,  or  over  the  crude  entrances  and 
exits  of  the  scenery,  he  laughed  softly 
too,  but  with  what  a  difference!  When 
it  came  to  i-eally  stirring  passages,  every- 
body made  a  row,  and  then  on  the  in- 
stant everybody  hissed  himself  quiet 
again,  even  though  this  took  several 
seconds,  while  the  actoi's  com[)lacently 
waited. 

As  the  X)lot  develoi)ed,  the  audience  dis- 
cussed it  in  brief  sentences.  "This  play 
is  Otello,  the  Venice  nigger,"  one  man 
explained  to  us.  For  though  scholai'S  may 
ditfei'  as  to  whether  Shakespeai'e  meant 
the  Moor  for  a  white  or  a  blackamoor,  no 
doubt  was  permitted  in  the  Teatro  Itali- 
ano.  lago  was  a  prime  favorite.  The 
horror  with  which  his  villany  was  i-e- 
sented   disturbed   my  conventional  ideas 
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SIGNOKA    MAJORI. 

The  leading  lady  at   the  Teatro  It 


of  Italian  wickedness.  "If  tliat  iiig-ger 
knew  what  man-a  tliat  i.s,  lie  would-a.  not 
trust  lieem/'said  one  worthy,  with  a  nrave 
shake  of  the  head.  His  C()ini)anioii  replied, 
"  Ain't  he  a  so)i-a-gK))-ay^  and  niiaiii,  with 
increasing"  lion'oi*,  "Ain'fhe son  a-gun  a  I"' 
I  am  not  saying-  that  this  gentleness  of 
instinct  always  went  the  full  length  of 
our  moral  code;  even  in  the  lu^i-ror  at 
lag'O  there  was  a  keen  spici^  of  delight. 
A  striking'  example  of  Latin  morals  oc- 
curred in  a  play  written  hy  a  meinher  of 
the  Mulberry  Street  colony.  ()'  Tuovco. 
which  took  its  name  from  th(>  game  the 
Romans  call  mora,  that  onc^  s(h>s  Ital- 
ian b(^otblaclcs  ])hiying  wit1i  tiieir  tiiig(M's. 
The  husband  here  quarrels  wiili  his  \\\\\' 
because  she  interferes  with  his  gaiiihling- 
and  carousing-;  and  when  he  tinds  that 
while  he  was  in  ])rison  for  his  misdeeds 
she  has  proved  unfaithful,  he  stabs  her  in 
the   back.-     "That's  the   way,"   he  cries; 


"  when    a    woman    be- 
-,   •  trays     you,     stab     her. 

And  Eve  stabbed  her." 
Tiie  curtain  i-ang  down 
amid  loud  and  unquali- 
fied a p phi  use.  A  flash 
of  tills  kind  now  and 
again  is  suggestive.  The 
instinctive  strength  and 
delicacy  of  Italian  affec- 
tions may  be  more  near- 
ly allied  to  the  animal 
than  a  sympathetic  ob- 
sei'ver  suspects. 

The  scenery  wasold- 
;  fashioned  and  tattered, 

and    not    too   varied   or 
ai)i)roin'iate.  Tlie  drama 
of  O'  Tuocco  began  in  a 
:  backwoods    log    house, 

with  bear-skins  stretch- 
ed on   walls  that  trem- 
:  bled  to  shouts  of  c/??^//?. 

It    was    doubtless     the 
derelict   of  some    long- 
foi'gotten   Bowei'y  mel- 
\ :  odrama      of     American 

.^   ''  frontier    life,    and    had 

\  trembled    in    ages    i)ast 

to   the  shouts   of  quar- 
relsome cowboys  and  to 
\        :'  the  rifles  of   whoopiiig 

Indians.  The  second 
act  of  this  i)lay  took 
place  before  a  Grecian 
])ortico  that  might  have 
stood  on  the  Aci'opolis; 
and  the  husband  stabbed  liis  wife  in  an 
East  Side  parloi",  above  which  downy 
clouds  floated  in  blue  ether.  In  OfeUo, 
while  Desdemona  and  Emilia  were  await- 
ing their  cues,  they  could  i)laiiily  be  seen 
through  a  hole  in  the  castle  wall  seated 
on  soap-boxes  and  gossiping  compan- 
ionably.  In  the  bed  scene  we  noticed 
that  Desdemona's  gown  was  inconven- 
iently long  in  front;  but.  until  as  she 
was  going  up  stage  to  her  couch  her 
heels  and  ankles  showed,  we  did  not 
see  that  slie  had  got  it  on  Avrong  side 
before.  AVhen  Brabant io  was  mounting 
to  his  window  to  answer  lago's  sunnnons. 
the  whole  wall  quaked  with  bis  misguided 
struggles:  and  we  quaked  too.  for  we  had 
heard  of  a  Brabantio  who  missed  the 
shutters  and  stuck  his  head  out  of  the 
chimney. 

(3ur  main  joy  was  the  jirompter's  box  in 
the  fi-ont-middle.      The  bill  was  changed 
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every  day,  according-  to  the  Continental 
custom,  and  there  were  sometimes  two 
and  even  three  plays  in  an  evening-;  so 
that,  as  happened  in  similar  circumstances 
on  the  Elizabethan  stage,  the  prompter 
vvascommander-in-cliief.  His  long  brown 
finger  could  often  be  seen  indicating  where 
the  actors  were  to  stand,  and  whose  cue  it 
was  to  speak;  and  throughout  the  evening 
his  tired  and  raucous  voice  could  be  heard, 
eagerly  galloping  half  a  line  ahead  of  the 
actors.  lago  managed  his  lines  with  great 
astuteness.  In  liis  long  argument  with 
Roderigo,  when  he  wanted  the  w^ord  he 
w^ould  put  his  palm  to  his  ear,  and  with 
one  eye  devoui'ing  his  victim  and  the 
other  on  the  prompter,  lie 
would  whisper.  "Ascolto!" — 
(I  am  listening  I) 

Notwithstanding  all  this — 
and  one  very  soon  gets  used 
to  it  and  accepts  it  like  any 
other  stage  convention — the 
acting  liad  surprising  quali- 
ty. Its  virtue  was  simplicity 
and  unconsciousness,  traits 
which,  in  whatever  surround- 
ings, are  allied  to  the  best  in 
art.  In  O'  Tuocco  the  gam- 
blers in  the  log-hut  cafe  wei'e 
simply  gamblers  in  a  cafe. 
Whether  they  were  supers 
and  drank  their  wine  in  si- 
lence, or  took  the  leading 
parts  and  quarrelled  vocifer- 
ously over  who  should  pay 
for  it,  the  conviction  of  their 
acting  was  so  great  that  one 
forgot  the  logs  and  the  bear- 
skins. 

The  comedian  of  the  troupe 
had  the  genius  of  his  quality  : 
he  could  not  move  a  foot  or 
a  shoulder  without  getting 
a  laugh,  and  his  occasional 
speeches  were  greeted  with 
roars.  One  of  his  favorite 
devices  was  to  si)it  on  the 
shoes  of  the  people  he  was 
talking  with,  which,  as  \\o 
did  not  speak  a  word  of  our 
language,  could  scarcely  havti 
been  an  Americanism. 

Of  the  leading  man  it  is 
hard  to  give  a  just  idea.  He 
owed  much  beyond  question 
to  the  Italian  convention  of 
acting,  which  is  said  by 
those    who    know    to    be    on 


the  whole  the  best  in  Europe.  In  Otello, 
which  is  the  most  successful  classic  ])art 
I  saw  him  in,  he  doubtless  had  profited 
by  the  example  of  the  elder  Salvini. 
And  the  vei'y  limitations  of  his  stag(^ 
and  his  support  may  have  emphasized 
by  contrast  his  passages  of  real  pow- 
er. Yet  the  fact  remains  that  lie  played 
throughout  with  intelligence  and  dignity. 
In  the  scenes  in  the  Venetian  council- 
chamber  his  presence  was  fine,  and  his 
manner  full  of  repose;  his  delivery  quiet 
and  impressive.  His  voice  is  rieh  and 
flexible  and  strong,  and  he  does  not  squan- 
der it.  It  rose  to  whatever  volume  or 
pitch  the  lines  required.      In  the  scenes 
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where  Othello's  love  and  jealousy  are 
struggling  for  the  mastery,  the  effect  was 
ultimate.  One  could  not  fail  to  feel  that 
a  dramatic  illusion  has  no  necessary  re- 
lation to  the  property-man  and  the  stage- 
manager — that  a  touch  of  vital  art  tran- 
scends most  limitations. 

The  only  trace  of  what  would  generally 
be  thought  overacting  was  in  the  death- 
scene.  The  first  time  I  saw  the  play, 
Othello  stabbed  himself  in  the  throat 
many  yards  from  Desdemona's  coucli, 
and  crawled  with  grewsome  gurglings  to 
throw  himself  beside  her.  The  second 
time,  some  of  this  horror  was  abated,  but 
in  strangling  Desdemona  he  leaped  upon 
her  wi^h  both  knees.  Each  of  these  pas- 
sages the  audience  greeted  with  laughter 
that  seemed  to  us  hysterical.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  "this  fact  has  a  special 
significance.  In  primitive  expression 
there  is  an  almost  unfailing  tendenc}^  to 
run  to  grotesque  extremes.  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  cathedrals  attest  this,  as  also 
many  a  passage  of  preposterous  comedy 
in  our  early  religious  drama.  It  almost 
seems  that  there  was  a  convention  of 
grotesque  expression  that  persisted  for 
centuries,  and  was  used  to  provoke  laugh- 
ter even  by  Shakespeare,  many  of  whose 
most  highly  organized  charactei's — Cali- 
ban, the  Witches  in  Macbeth,  Shy  lock, 
Edgar,  even  Lear  and  Hamlet  —  have 
traces  of  the  old  delight  in  tlie  grotesque. 
What  we  thought  worst  in  the  acting  of 
our  Bowery  Othello  may  not  have  been 
the  farthest  removed  from  the  Elizabethan 
spirit.  And  the  audience  was  an  audi- 
ence to  be  trusted — they  made  iew  mis- 
takes in  appreciation.  At  the  tragic  cli- 
maxes they  shouted  with  delight,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  act  yelled  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs.  When  the  stage  closed  on 
the  sad  last  scene,  it  was  i)lain  that  there 
were  heavy  hearts  among  them,  and  minds 
turned  upon  the  soberest  realities  of  life. 

The  drop  was  scarcely  down,  however, 
Avhen,  as  was  the  custom  in  Elizabethan 
theatres,  and  as  one  might  have  expected 
in  a  theatre  where  Desdemona's  death 
caused  laughter,  the  comedian — the  some- 
time Duke  of  Venice — bounded  out  in  a 
song -and -dance  costume,  and  bellowed 
forth  a  Neapolitan  ditty.  Then,  with  an 
equally  violent  mingling  of  moods,  Cas- 
sio  came  out  in  black  street  clothes,  some- 
what threadbare  and  shiny,  if  the  truth 
be  told,  and  sang  us  a  sentimental  song 
while    we    were    putting    on    our    coats. 
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Alas,  for  our  uptown  manners !  The  sim- 
ple and  kindly  Italians  did  not  turn  from 
the  delights  of  the  stage  until  the  last 
mournful  cadence  was  ended. 

In  seeking  further  acquaintance  with 
the  company  I  was  presented  to  la  go.  I 
own  I  had  a  certain  timidity  as  regards 
so  very  subtle  and  wicked  a  man;  but  he 
seemed  as  much  in  awe  of  me  as  I  was  of 
him,  a  circumstance  which  I  learned  later 
to  attribute  to  the  fact  that  I  was  intro- 
duced as  a  reporter.  Those  cunning,  evil 
eyes  of  his,  that  could  embrace  both  Rod- 
erigo  and  the  prompter,  sank  from  mine, 
and  though  he  seemed  pleased  to  meet  me, 
he  was  no  less  eager  to  give  way  modestly 
to  Othello.  I  could  not  convince  him 
that  his  photogra})h  was  worthy  of  being 
given  to  the  world. 

When  I  left  the  theatre  I  was  dogged 
by  a  swarthy  youiig  Italian  who  carried 
onehand  suspiciously  in  his  breast  pocket. 
As  I  was  new  to  the  Bowery,  and  had  the 
conventional  fear  of  its  ways,  I  resolved 
not  to  be  done  away  with  without  a  strug- 
gle. What  he  drew  on  me  was  a  tin- 
type of  himself  as  Romeo.  He  said  he 
could  play  a  very  good  Romeo,  if  he  was 
only  given  a  chance,  and  was  going  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  fame  and  money. 
Wouldn't  I  take  his  ])hotograph?  It  was 
owing  to  my  stui)idity,  no  doubt,  that  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  same  varieties 
of  character,  the  same  degi-ees  of  hope 
and  ambition,  I  had  found  in  the  thea- 
tres I  was  used  to. 

Othello  and  Desdemona  were  married. 
When  we  went  to  the  little  tenement 
where  they  lived,  Desdemona  was  on  her 
knees  scrubbing  the  iloor  in  a  crimson 
waist,  and  swarms  of  children  were  romp- 
ing unheeded  about  her.  One  of  the 
youjigest  of  these  was  lighting  scraps  of 
paper  in  the  range  and  tossing  them  in 
the  air  with  delight.  The  mother  merely 
motioned  to  an  older  child  to  stamp  them 
out,  and  went  ou  i)eacefully  with  wluit 
she  was  doing.  The  surest  way  not  to  be 
troubled  with  liousehold  cares  is  not  to 
let  them  trouble  you.  And  nature  has 
wise  ways  of  bringing  uj)  children  when 
cheerfully  left  to  itself.  On  our  last  vis- 
it Desdemona  was  in  the  parlor  bathing 
her  younger  child  (all  except  two  of  the 
children,  I  found,  belonged  to  the  other 
families  in  the  tenement),  and  she  was  as 
unconscious  and  charming  as  when  play- 
ing Desdemona.  It  was  all  very  differ- 
ent from  what  we  might  liave  wislied,  and 
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it  would  have  been  easy  to  make  our- 
selves unhappy  over  it  ;  hut  she  seemed 
so  pleased  and  contented  tliat  i)ity  eould 
only  have  been  an  impertiuence.  Her 
life  on  the  sta^re  was  in  sad  contrast,  to 
be  sure,  to  this  life  at  home,  for  tlie  real 
Desdemona — ])Oor  lady — never  lived  to 
have  a  i)arh)i',  to  say  nothing  of  a  baby 
to  bathe  in  it. 

Otliello  was  twenty-ei<iht  years  old — 
much  older  tlian  liis  wife.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  I  found,  he  was  already  playing' 
leading  parts  in  Naples  and  Rome.  When 
the  time  came  for  liim  to  sei've  his  four 
years  in  the  Italian  army,  he  had  either 
to  leave  Italy  or  to  abandon  all  he  had 
achieved  in  his  art.  He  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  acted  two  years.  '"  It  was  a 
mistake,''  he  says,  '"and  now  I  repent 
myself  that  I  did  it.''  Seven  years  ago 
he  came  to  America.  A  year  or  two  ago 
he  had  an  engagement  to  play  with  Duse 
in  Paris  and  in  Germany,  but  before  he 
crossed  the  ocean  she  changed  her  plans 
and  returned  to  Italy,  whither  he  could  not 
follow  her.  His  [repertory  is  large,  and 
includes  both  melodrama  and  tragedy. 
His  best  play  he  considers  to  be  Giaco- 
metti's  Morfe  Cii'/le.  He  has  played 
Othello  only  a  dozen  to  a  score  (^f  times. 
He  has  lately  given  his  iirst  performance 
of  Hamlet. 

I  expected  soon  to  see  a  second  ])er- 
formance,  which  was  announced;  but 
happening  one  day  to  pass  the  Italian 
theatre,  a  glare  of  pink  ileshings  smote 
my  eyes.  It  was  from  an,  ari-ay  of  bill- 
boards announcing  that  an  athletic  and 
vaiuleville  troupe  were  holding  forth  in- 
side. The  theatre  was  no  longer  the 
Teatro  Italiano ;  it  was  the  Golumbia 
Opera-House.  and  like  any  other  cheap 
American  show-place, only  possibly  worse, 
I  looked  tip  the  manager.  The  Italian 
theatre,  he  said,  was  no  good.  He  was 
going  to  run  an  American  theatre.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  th(^  end.  For  some 
weeks  the  theatre  chang(Hl  regularly  from 
Italian  to  American;  but  its  luclc  did  not 
change.  Toward  the  end  (^f  the  season 
somebody  set  it  on  lire,  after  which  the 
Italians  acted  at  rare  intervals  and  in  va- 
rious places. 

An  obviotis  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  Italian  theatre  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Italians  in  America  are  largely  from 
rural  districts,  and  even  if  they  were  ed- 
ucated to  the  theatre  are  too  parsinuuiious 
for  its  pleasures.      They  are  here  to  work 


and  to  save;  and  when  they  have  a  hun- 
dred dollars  or  two.  they  go  home  to 
Italy  and  buy  the  little  piece  of  farm- 
land that  stands  in  their  eyes  for  all 
pros})erity  and  content.  A  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  actors  of  the  com- 
pany is  a  document  in  point: 

xVs  all  the  Colonies,  even  the  Chinese,  have 
tlieir  National  Theatre,  I  hoj)ed  that  cars  conhl 
ahso  start  up  with  one  through  my  sacritices 
but  I  was  soon  disillused. 

All  uiy  countrytueu  wlio  lives  here  are  such 
a  kind  of  i)eople  who  can  not  judge  anything 
above  them.  They  are  almost  ignorant  and 
positively  different  from  all  the  good  Italian 
peoples  living  in  our  country.  They  come 
here  from  their  mountains  witliout  any  know- 
ledge of  art  or  bello  as  we  use  to  say.  They 
land  here  only  in  order  to  accunuihite  a  little 
money,  even  through  privations  and  starving, 
to  go  then  back  to  their  farms  and  pose  as 
proprietors.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  now 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  work  for  the  Italian  peo- 
ple of  America. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  whole  trtuh :  thou- 
sands of  Italians  regard  America  as 
home,  and  by  nature  they  are  one  of  the 
most  pleasure-loving  of  all  our  foreign 
colonies.  The  trouble  is  with  their  as- 
similative natures.  In  a  few  years  even 
the  older  immigrants  are  a])t  to  pick  up 
our  language,  and  one  by  one  to  aban- 
don their  native  customs  and  ways  of 
thought.  Even  in  the  theatre  they  spoke 
to  each  other  nutinly  in  English.  In 
seeking  amusement  they  fall  ])rey  to  the 
flash  and  glare  of  our  variety  bill-posters. 
The  new  generation,  who  lack  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  home  country,  and  some- 
times the  knowledge  of  Italy  to  appre- 
ciate its  drama,  are  almost  certain  to  be- 
come Americanized  in  their  tastes.  An 
Italian  theatre  could  appeal  only  to  new 
arrivals  aiul  to  those  of  the  past  genera- 
tion who  have  not  forgotten  their  old  life 
and  the  joy  of  true  acting.  The  com- 
pany struggled  bravely.  The  leading  man 
went  to  Boston,  Philadel])liia.  and  other 
of  our  cities  where  the  Italians  are  nu- 
merically strong :  but  the  conditions  were 
the  same.  As  a  last  resort  they  planned 
to  go  to  South  America,  where  the  Ital- 
ians are  as  numerous,  and  are  less  influ- 
enced by  indigenous  customs  and  tastes. 
While  this  plan  was  pending  the  Maine 
was  destroyed. and  one  afternoon  I  learned 
that  the  playwright  who  got  up  most  of 
their  new  pieces  had  just  begun  one  on  Xa 
Cafasfrofe  della  Maine.  A  few  days 
later  it  was  given.      Thouo-h  it  was  said 
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not  to  be  a  first-rate  play,  the  theatre,  for 
the  only  time  in  my  experience,  was 
filled.  The  display  of  patriotism  was  su- 
perb. The  next  night  the  theatre  was 
empty  as  ever. 

The  fate  of  the  Italians  is  a  repetition 
of  what  happened  a  generation  ago  to  the 
French  theatre.  For  a  time  it  had  its 
own  stock  company,  and  a  good  one,  I 
am  told  ;  but  little  by  little  it  lost  ground, 
and  finally  disbanded.  The  assimilative 
French  people  now  have  no  plays  but 
American  plays,  except  during  the  rare 
visits  of  Bernhardt,  Coquelin,  or  Mounet- 
Sully,  wlien  they  invade  the  gallery. 

The  ill  fortunes  of  the  Italians  seemed 
so  sad  to  a  philanthropist  of  our  party 
that,  though  he  had  grave  doubts  as  to 
how  well  they  w^ould  apply  his  charity, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  help  them.  He 
seemed  to  fear  that  they  would  try  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  tlie  door  with  a  song 
and  a  bunch  of  flowers.  I  thought  they 
might  too,  and  secretly  hoped  they  would  ; 
but  it  was  not  the  wolf  that  was  nearest 
their  door.  Tlie  next  time  Ave  saw  our 
friend  we  learned  that  his  eldest  child 
was  dead.  Diphtheria,  the  ancient  scourge 
of  the  tenements,  had  done  its  work  in 
two  days.  "We  had  five  doctors,"  he 
said;  "three  Americans  and  two  Eyetal- 
ians."  He  spoke  of  a  few  other  details 
that  would  not  add  to  anybody's  cheer- 
fulness. "I  loved  that  child  too  much," 
he  concluded.  The  philanthropist's  con- 
science was  satisfied. 

A  few  days  later  we  were  stopped  in 
the  Bowery  by  a  funeral  procession  such 
as  we  had  never  seen  before.  There  were 
six  carriages,  with  six  or  eight  women  folk 
ill  each.  At  this  kind  of  show,  it  seems, 
the  men  are  apt  to  be  few.  The  mothers 
had  bare  heads  and  shawls,  as  ])easant 
women  in  Italy  have;  but  the  children 
wore  hats  witli  flowers  on  them.  One 
could  see  at  a  glance  liow  an  Italian  be- 
comes an  American.  The  few  men  rela- 
tives walked  in  front  with  little  switches 
with  which  they  waved  the  street  chil- 
dren away  from  their  games  of  pussy- 
cat. The  hearse  and  casket  were  white, 
and  a  white  angel  with  gold  crown  and 
gold  feathers  in  his  wings  knelt  on  the 
roof  of  it,  with  hands  folded  in  pi-ayer. 
There  were  four  horses,  before  which 
marched  a  band  of  twelve  instruments 
playing  an  Italian  death-march,  so  gentle 
and  complaining  that  the  philanthro])ist 
caught  his  breath.     As  they  passed,  the 


women  on  the  curb -stone  looked  after 
with  set  faces — the  mothers  in  the  Ital- 
ian colony  know  such  things  too  well. 

The  procession  went  through  Roosevelt 
Street  and  beneath  the  elevated  trestle  in 
Park  Row  to  Baxter  Street.  It  Avas  block- 
ed by  electric  cars,  and  now  and  then  it 
was  joined  by  trucks  loaded  with  rolls  of 
paper  for  the  Avar  extras  of  Newspaper 
Row,  orAvith  whate\^er  merchandise.  We 
asked  a  postman  who  was  dead.  "No- 
body at  all  but  a  little  Eyetalian  kid," 
he  explained.  "The  parents  all  does 
that  if  they  can  scrape  up  the  means," 
Half  an  hour  later  we  saw  the  procession 
return,  playing  the  same  gentle  and  com- 
plaining march.  Its  tour  through  the 
crowded  city  had  been  a  journey  of  state 
— a  tribute  out  of  a  narrow  and  sordid 
life  to  the  hope  and  the  beauty  of  death. 
The  musicians  disbanded  at  the  ferry  to 
GreeuAvood,  and  one  more  East  Side  show 
was  ended. 

If  the  philanthropist  AA'as  shocked  that 
death  as  Avell  as  life  should  be  decked  out 
to  clieat  it  of  its  poverty,  he  did  not  say 
so,  though  some  days  later  he  remarked 
that  for  himself  he  preferred  fresh  air  and 
open  ])lumbing.  Of  course,  he  was  right; 
and  we  Americans  liaA^e  beaten  the  Avorld 
in  making  life  comfortable  and  in  pro- 
longing it.  Yet  Ave  have  no  contrivance 
to  make  life  simple  and  cheerful,  and  not 
even  open  plumbing  can  make  the  death 
that  we  all  owe  beautiful. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Yiddish — which 
is  to  say  the  Judisch  or  Jewish — theatres 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  the  Italians, 
A  down-trodden  people,  used  through  gen- 
ei'ations  to  ho])eless  persecutions,  is  lea])- 
ing  into  individuality  and  power  through 
the  new^  libei't}^  they  have  found.  Their 
very  bill-boards,  compared  to  the  modest 
placards  of  the  Italians,  speak  of  pros])er- 
ity;  but  when  I  went  to  photograph  their 
announcement  of  Trilb)/.  I  found  that 
they  Avere  far  from  satislied  to  have  it 
represent  them  in  the  eye  of  the  broadtM- 
public.  "  You  will  misrei)resent  us,"  tlie 
cashier  of  the  theatre  explained,  "We 
have  borrowed  the  })osterof  the  burlesque 
TJirilbi/,  and  have  Avritten  the  notice  of 
our  play  above  it.  You  cannot  read  it. 
You  will  turn  us  into  ridicule."  I  had  to 
confess  that  I  could  not  read  it,  though, 
like  the  Ii'islnnan,  I  felt  that  if  I  had  my 
fiddle,  begorral   I  could  play  it. 

The  question  of  ridicule  was  not  so  easi- 
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]y  set  aside.  "  A  repoi'ter  came  here  the 
other  day,'' the  casliier  expkiined,  ''and 
wrote  this  about  me.  I  pay  no  attention 
to  it."  He  handed  me  a  carefully  folded 
news])aper  and  pointed  to  a  passage  which 
told,  among-  otlier  things,  how  the  cashier 
staid  in  the  box-oilice  all  day  and  wrote 
stories  of  life  in  the  Bowery.  "He  turns 
us  into  i-idicule,''  he  repeated. 

I  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  reporter's  busi- 
ness to  speak  of  the  amusing  things  he 
finds,  and  added  that  I  was  interested  to 
know  what  he  liad  to  say  about  the  life  of 
the  foreign  people  in  America.  "  Ah  !""  he 
exclaimed,  Avitli  quick  intuition,  "I  see 
you  will  turn  me  into  i-idiculel  I  don't 
care.  B3^-and-by  I  will  write  about  you." 
I  accept  the  challenge;  and  if  I  am  una- 
ble to  disguise  the  fact  that  I  was  pro- 
vincial enougli  to  find  keen  delight  in 
the  strange  people  and  strange  sights  I 
met,  I  stand  in  danger  of  swift  i-etribu- 
tion.  If  we  laugh  fii'st,  it  behooves  us 
to  laugh  as  lieartily  as  we  can,  for  these 
Yiddish  people  are  hot  on  our  trail  in  the 
arts  as  well  as  in  connnei'ce. 

The  racial  instincts  of  the  audience  are 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face — or  on 
theirs.  If  you  leave  your  seat  between  acts, 
the  probability  is  that  yoti  will  find  a  stan- 
dee in  it  when  you  come  back.  No  array  of 
checks  will  save  you.  The  usher  w^ill  plead 
and  argue  in  your  behalf,  but  the  standee 
sits  it  out  in  defiance.  If  you  persist  un- 
til the  curtain  rises,  you  speedily  realize 
that  you  have  become  a  public  nuisance. 
The  people  w^ill  shout  ''Sit  down  I""  *'  Get 
out!"  ''Put  him  out  I"  There  is  scarcely 
a  murmur  of  sympathy.  If  the  usurper 
says  a  word,  it  is,  "*  I  paid  to  get  in  I"  or, 
"Didn't  I  give  my  fifty  cents?"  I  seldom 
went  to  a  Jewish  theatre  that  some  such 
row  did  not  take  i)lace.  At  the  afternoon 
performances  the  disturbance  is  continual. 
The  babies  who  cannot  be  left  at  honie  to 
sleep  are  amply  in  evidence.  They  ai'e 
not  like  the  polite  Italian  babies,  who  are 
nursed  quiet  in  an  instant.  They  whine, 
and  squall,  and  kick.  The  neighbors  say 
"  'S-s-s-h  !"  The  {)eoi)h^  in  the  balcony  cry 
"  Shut  up!"  And  frcnn  tlie  gallery  there 
are  shouts  of  "Put  him  out  I"  until  final- 
l.y,  the  mother  gets  up  and  wall^•s  her  o+f- 
s))ring  quiet  in  the  foyer.  AVhen  she 
comes  back  she  gets  lier  seat.  ])er]iaps. 
At  one  matinee  the  noise  was  so  loud  and 
continual  that,  though  I  stood  in  the  fiies, 
I  could  not  hear  what  the  actors  wei'e 
saying,  and  finally  they  stopped  talking 


and  waited,  with  the  utmost   gemilthlich- 
keit  for  the  baby  to  be  put  out. 

The  revelation  of  Yiddish  traits  in  the 
plays  has  the  frankness  and  intimacy  of 
spontaneous  artistic  expression.  The  pre- 
vailing theme  is  perhaps  the  immemorial 
strife  against  the  golden  idols  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. In  two  very  popular  operas  I  saw, 
Babhi  Sliabshi's  Daughter  and  ZireJe 
the  Bcibbrs,  or  the  Beauty  of  Krakou\ 
a  Yiddish  maiden  becomes  alienated  from 
her  people  and  tastes  all  the  splendor  and 
the  power  of  Christendom.  Rabbi  Shab- 
shi's  daughter  is  torn  from  her  peo])le 
during  a  religious  persecution,  and  be- 
comes an  adoptive  princess  in  Bohemia. 
Zirele  is  betrayed  by  a  Christian  student, 
afterward  a  Russian  priest,  and  is  sent  on 
the  scarlet  way  of  the  Babylonian.  I 
own  that  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  for 
the  Yiddish  maiden  the  primrose  way  to 
the  everlasting  bonfire  had  so  many 
priui roses.  It  seems  as  if  there  is  no  end 
of  bouquets  to  be  thrown  at  almost  any 
young  Yid  who  goes  out  from  among 
her  people.  But  the  foretaste  of  the 
bonfire  was  proportionately  bitter.  Fate 
haled  the  wanderers  back,  humbled  and 
suppliant,  to  the  people  and  the  religion 
of  their  childhood,  with  its  sweet  and 
sacred  rites,  its  homeliness  and  severity. 
"  Ein  Yid  bleibt  ewig  ein  Yid!"  exclaims 
Rabbi  Shab.shi's  daughter  at  the  last,  and 
the  sentiment  rouses  boundless  enthusi- 
asm. The  fundamental  tragedy  of  this 
historic  race  lies  here:  the  mainspring  of 
their  life  is  in  a  faith  that  was  old  when 
history  began,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
])urest  and  noblest  of  religions,  rich  in 
the  mj-stery  of  the  East:  yet  the  very 
Oriental  luxuriance  of  their  tempera- 
ment makes  them  respond  to  the  glamour 
of  the  Gentile  world  abotit  them.  Like 
Mr.  Zang will's  child  of  the  Venetian 
Ghetto,  born  and  bred  in  the  awful  sim- 
plicity of  the  synagogue,  the}"  awake 
some  day  to  find  themselves  in  the  gay- 
ety  of  tlie  Piazza  of  Venice  and  in  the 
splendor  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark. 
The  Yiddish  playwright  had  a  right,  per- 
haps, to  make  his  villain  a  Christian 
priest.  And  the  audience  was  right  to 
hiss  him  and  boot  him.  At  the  end  of 
each  act  he  came  out  to  receive  his  ova- 
tion of  groans  and  jeei'S,  and  the  audience 
was  not  to  be  placated  until  he  gave  a 
very  un-Cbristian  shrug  of  depi'ecation, 
and— or  so  at  least  it  seemed  to  me — 
thrust  forward  his  nose  in  eA'idence. 


Thei'e  is  no  eiul  of  plays  and  oi)eras 
drawn  from  Joseplius  and  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment, plays  which  hear  liic  same  I'elation 
to  Jewish  national  life  thai  the  Chronicle 
histories  of  the  Elizahethan  staj^e  l)oi'e 
to  the  life  of  Eiig-Jand,  Such  i)hiys  are 
often  ])roduced  on  approj)riate  feast-days, 
celebrations  of  which  are  to  he  witnessed 
in  this  odd  corner  of  New  York  in  precise- 
ly the  form  in  vog-ue  sincti  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  One  of 
the  most  i)opular  themes  is  afforded  by 
the  ])ersecutions  of  the  Yiddish  peoples 
in  their  liomes  across  tlie  sea.  Theie  are 
struggles  between  labor  and  capital,  with 
strikes  and  riots  enough;  and  there  are 
Nihilists  who  ai-e  dynamitei-s,  and  suifer 
for  it.  But  with  all  this  there  is  a  strong- 
infusion  of  the  life  of  the  Bowery.  Tlie 
first  time  I  made  inquiries  at  the  theatre 
I  found  that  the  historical  opera  of  Bcir 
Kochba  was  to  be  given,  and  that  on  the 
following  night  there  was  to  b(^  '"a  l)]ay 
by  one  of  the  niaiiagei-s'  wives,  called 
Armie  the  Finislier."  It  was  ''about  a 
gii'l  here  in  New  York  what  finishes.''  A 
finisher  is  the  technical  name  for  the 
sweat-shop  woman  wlio  "(inishes"  or 
puts  the  last  touches  on  the  garments 
they  call  "  })ants,''  which  they  make  and 
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linish  at  four  or  five  doUai's  a  week.  An- 
nie, I  found,  was  an  o])ei'ative  with  whom 
the  son  of  Ikm-  employer  fell  in  love. 
There  is  much  in  the  play  about  poor 
Yids  and  I'ich  Yids,  about  love  and  i)lu- 
tocracy.  Aftei'  the  usual  course  of  true 
love  the  young  ])e()})]e  are  ha])i)ily  mar- 
ried.     The  play  is  veiw  })()pMlar. 

In  a  melodranui  called  Tlie  Ar/stocra- 
vij  of  a  l*)-()vi)ice,  a  hinnble  serving-man 
in  Bessarabia  is  bequeathed  a.  fortujie  of 
two  million  dollars  by  a  relative  who  had 
become  I'ich  in  Amei'ica.  His  landlord — 
the  provincial  aristoci'at — finds  this  out, 
steals  the  vital  documents,  comes  to  Amer- 
ica, im])ersonates  liis  old  servant,  and 
enjoys  his  stolen  millions.  The  action 
takes  place  in  New  York,  whei-e  the  thief 
is  marrying-  his  son  to  the  daughtcu-  of  a 
l^roadway  merchant,  while  the  true  hen- 
lives  in  })overty  as  an  Kast  Side  coal  man. 
On  the  one  hand  is  shown  the  life  of  the 
struggling-  Yiddish  ])eople — tenement  life, 
sti'eet  life,  the  brutality  of  the  New  York 
l)olice;  while  on  the  olhei'  is  shown  the 
life  of  a,  ])rosperous  resident  of  P'ifih 
Avenue.  The  leading-  juvenile  is  the 
son  of  the  merchant,  and  a  student  in 
Columbia  University.  AVhen  he  makes 
his  first  entrance,  the  friends  of  the  fam- 
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ily— tlKit  is  to  say.  tlie  cliorus  uirls — wel- 
come liim  with  n  voci  f<M'()iis  ( N)lnnil)iaii 
yell.  T'le  !ism'])inu'  villain  is  utilized 
also  as  a.  coinie  eliai'actei'.  J  lis  favorite 
gesture  is  to  sli'olce  the  I'oi'ks  of  u  louii" 
black  beard,  displayioo-  beueatli  his  chin 
a  diaiiiond  solitaire  somewhat  smaller 
than  an  euu".  No  ^"esture  could  have 
been  funnier  than  the  Yiddish  audience 
thou.o'lit  this.  His  pet  vanity  was  that, 
he  on  Id  ■■s[)eken  Eny-leesch."'  I  jotted 
down  SOUK'  of  the  tlowers  of  his  S[)eech 
on  my  })rogramme.  "  Icli  daidvC  dir, 
dear,  dear  Mr.  Blumenfeld.  Tankaiou 
[thank  you].''  "  ( )h  du,  my  swittest. 
Oil  du.  meine  liitly  goil," — aiul  other  lik'e 
phrases.  When  his  foolish  son  makes 
love  to  a  poor  tenement  girl  instead  of  to 
the  Fifth  Avenue  heiress,  he  storms  at 
him:  "Was  ist  dt^  mattei*  mit  you  f ' 
"  Gunnisht  |gar  nicht|."'  answers  the  son. 
defiantly.  "Shut  u])I""  the  villanons  fa- 
ther retorts;  '*  I  bi'eak  your  niiis  [uosej.'' 
Once,  when  hungi-y,  he  exclaims,  rubbing 
his  waistcoat,  ''Kom  on,  und  let's  have 
a  little  lunch-room'.''  On  another  occa- 
sion he  says,  ui-banely  :  "Ah.therel  Was 
willst  du,  Mister  High-tone  Sport  T"  At 
all  of  these  essays  the  audience  howl 
with  laughter,  for  they  talk  the  English 
of  th(^  Bowei'y  fluently,  and.  in  addition 
to  their  Yiddish  newspapers,  read  the 
yellow  journals. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  inllnence 


of  the  life  about  them  is  in  the  ])lay  of 
Tri/hi/.  The  ])lot  is  from  the  American 
play,  and  many  passages  are  almost  iden- 
tical. Tiu'  local  coh)r  and  chai'acter.  how- 
ever, have  sullercd  as  complete  a  transla- 
tion into  \'id(lisli  tei'Uis  as  the  language. 
Trilby's  nani(>  easily  beconu'S  Tilly, 
Tally  is  Ilcrr  ({ottlieb.  and  Little  Billee  is 
]\v\v  AVerncr.  Svengali  is  Hei'r  Hari- 
manii.  and  the  i-acial  distinction  of  which 
])ii  MaiO'ier  made  so  much  is  pei'foi'c(^  ig- 
nored. The  characters  seem  all  to  Indong 
to  one  family,  and  Svengali  is  Little 
Bilhnrs  uncle.  Yet  the  permanence  of 
stage  tradition  ci'ops  out  in  his  nose. 
Not  content  with  what  mttnre  had  lav- 
ished on  him.  he  built  it  a  story  or  two 
higher  on  the  bridge. 

1  hoped  to  see  all  the  hest  Yiddish 
plays,  and  ashtnl  my  friend  the  cashier  to 
book  me  ami  let  me  k  now  whenever  Heia* 
Adbu'.  the  leading  man  at  the  Windsor 
Tiieati'(\  was  to  appear,  foi'  I  was  helpless 
befoi'e  the  Yiddish  announcements.  He 
failed  me  :  and  when  I  S])oke  of  my  regret, 
he  said  he  had  l)een  so  intei-ested  in  the 
stories  he  had  been  wj'iting  that  ibe  mat- 
ter had  (piite  slipped  his  mind.  TJje  ex- 
])lanation  was  more  than  ade({iiate,  and  I 
make  no  aj)ologies  for  the  fact  that  I  can 
speak  of  some  of  Herr  Adler's  best  ])lays 
only  by  nam(\  K((b((le  iuid  JJchc.  Der 
Schwdrtze  17</.  and  Die  Rauber  are  all, 
I  believe,  adaptations  of  classical  Gernum 


HOW    THE    OTHER    HALF    LAUGHS. 


plays.  Der  Odessa  Beffler  is  md  adapta- 
tion of  tlie  Rag-Picker  of  Paris.  Solo- 
mon Cans,  or  Cardinal  Richelieii,  turns 
on  the  theft  of  Cmus's  invention  of  the  me- 
chanical use  of  steam.  The  Pussiaji  Jeiv 
in  America  explains  itself.  I  was  espe- 
cially soi-ry  to  miss  it,  hecause  it  is  said  to 
be  full  of  local  coloi",  many  of  the  scenes 
being-  ])resented  in  Eng-lish.  There  is  also 
a  Yiddish  ada])tation  o(  King  Lear,  which, 
from  all  I  could  find  out,  is  most  interest- 
ing". It  is  a  tragedy  in  four  acts,  and,  as 
in  Trilby,  not  only  the  language,  but  the 
scejies  and  characters  have  been  translated 
into  terms  of  modern  Yiddish  life.  King- 
Lear  wears  a  long  Yiddish  beard  and 
gown.  Herr  Adler  considers  Lear  his  best 
part.  In  the  first  act,  he  explains,  Lear  is 
a  king;  in  the  second,  he  lias  given  awa,y 
liis  throne;  in  the  third,  he  is  an  outcast; 
in  the  fourth,  he  dies  a  beggar,  and  blind. 
"Every  act  is  worse  than  the  othei',"  he 
says.  "  When  I  give  it,  there  is  sobbing 
a.nd  weeping  all  through  the  house.  It 
is  better  tlian  Shakesi)eare."" 

Uriel  Acosta  is  founded  on  the  life  of 
Gabriel  daCosta,  a  Portuguese  philosopher, 
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IF    I    HAD    MY    FIDDLE.    I    COULD    PLAY    IT. 


whose  romantic  love-story  ]\Ir.  Zaiigwill 
has  told  in  Di'eanio's  of  f lie  Glieffo.  The 
heart  of  the  situation  is  in  the  stiife  be- 
tween the  philoso])her*s  loyalty  to  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action,  and  the  lov- 
er\s   necessity  of  bowing   to   rabbinical 
])()wer.      The  ])lay  is  tak(Mi  from  a  Ger- 
man   classic:    the   lines    arc    largely 
classical     (ierman  :    as    }\vvv    Adler 
I'lmdei's  them,  they  arc  full  of  tlu^  fire 
and  dignity  of  intellect  :   his  iiit(M'))re- 
tation  is  broad  and  siuiple.  and  every 
(tl'ect  Sj)rini2S  dir(M'tly  from  the  heart 
of  the  di'amatic  situation.      1   found 
that    the    i)lay    had 
IxMMi    several    times 
acted      during      the 
winter,  and   always 
to  audi(Mices  j'apt  in 
enthusiasm.    1  know 
ol  no  Amci-ican  tlic- 
ati'c  w  here  so  nohly 
intellectual  a  theme 
would  mecl   with  so 
Iceen     an     ai)prccia- 
tion. 

A  1)1  ay  called  JJcr 
Wilde  Me  11  sell  (The 
Madnum)  was  as 
intellectual  a  hit  of 
drama, and  in  many 
wavs  was  uiore  sug- 
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oi-cstivM'  of  ilio  a^siliotic  nicdimn  of  IIk^  Vid-  tlint.  llie  lioro  is  actually  mad.  the  similar- 
dish  (licati'cs.  Tlietliciiic  bears  a  rcsciii-  itics  in  the  silualioii  are  strikinp-.  Tiio 
i)Ia.n('(>  to  lli(^  (luMnc  of  Ildnilct.  wliicli  is  luadmau's  r(>ver(MK'e  for  liis  dead  mntlier 
all  the  more  curious  IxM-ause  (luitc  uiicoti-  is  as  strong-  as  that  of  Hatiilet  for  huried 
scious.  'j'hc  fallicj'of  a  faini  1  y  mari'ics  a  ])enniark.  He  holds  deej)  and  agonized 
young-  woman  who  deceives  him  in  the  discourse  with  his  student  brother,  ques- 
face  of  his  cliildren.  A  daughter  is  driven  tioning-  him  as  to  life  and  death,  the  past 
intotJK^  streets  hy  her  had  inlluence;  and  of  tlie  soul  and  its  future.  Most  sti'iking- 
a  son.  a  stmhuit.  I'emains  with  the  ntmost  of  all.  the  hero's  madness,  like  Hamlet's, 
ahhorrence.  There  is  a  third  child,  an  is  made  the  theme  for  gi'otesquely  comic 
idiot  son,  who,  d(^sj)ised  because  of  his  in-  relief,  which  the  audience  g'ave  am]ile 
fiiMuity.  witn(^sses  the  ste})-mother's  full  evidence  of  relishing',  and  ^vhicli  yiv. 
guilt.  In  si)ite  of  the  incoherence^  of  his  Hitchcock  and  I  foniid  it  impossible  not 
r<\ison  he  has  a  certain  fulm^ss  of  natui'(^  to  laugh  at.  This  treatment  of  madness 
and  Hashes  of  infiiition  that  make  him  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  lost  Hani- 
inslinct  ively  r(^h(d  against  his  st('p-mother  lef.  presnmal)ly  by  Thomas  Ivyd.  than 
ami  liei'  accomplices,  and  strive  to  bring  to  Shakes])eare"s  play:  but  there  are  ])as- 
them  to  justice.  Like  Hamlet,  fate  has  sag-es  in  the  text  as  it  stands  to-day — 
given  him  a  task  too  gr(^at  for  his  powers,  foi*  instance.  Hamlet's  incohei'ent  ])as- 
His  mind  is  incapable  of  g-rasj)ing  the  of-  sages  with  the  uhost  ("truepenny."  "old 
fen<'(\  and  when  he  Irii's  to  repoi't  it  to  mole")  and  with  Ophelia  ("to  a  niin- 
liis  elder  brothcM' he  is  tortui'ed  by  his  in-  nery")  —  which  cannot  l)e  I'ightly  read 
ability  to  speak  coherently.  Li  its  out-  without  remembering  that  such  incohei"- 
lin(\s  tln^  tragedy  has  a.  simplicity  and  ences  could  not  fail  to  strike  an  Eliza- 
breadth  that  is  Elizabethan:  and  though  bethan  audience  as  grotesquely  amusing', 
it  differs  widely  from  Hunilct  in  the  cir-  Altogether  Der  Wilde  Meusch.  like  the 
cumstances  of  the  sin,  as  also  in  the  fact     Italian  Ofrllo.  is  more  nearly  related  ;vs- 

theticaliy    to    the    crude    strong 
youth    of    the    English    drama 
than     to     modern     English     oi' 
American  i)lays. 
4i     *''".',,         ^-^'^  '''''  Adler's     conception     of     the 

leading  ])art  was  at  times  illu- 
minating. He  told  me  that 
when  studying  it  he  haunted 
mad-hou.ses  and  mimicked  the 
inmates:  and  when  he  produced 
it,  he  liad  in  the  pln'sicians  and 
medical  students  of  the  A^iddish 
community  to  criticise  him.  As 
first  acted,  I  was  interested  to 
Hnd.  he  ci^nceived  the  }>art  as 
wholly  tragic.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  audience  was  dis- 
])osed  to  laugh  at  the  madness, 
and  that  when  they  did  so  they 
were  more  appreciative  of  the 
trag'ic  scenes.  Little  l^y  little  he 
has  developed  passages  of  gen- 
nine  comedy. 

In  our  efforts  to  see  more  of 
the  ])eople  behind  the  scenes 
we  w(n'e  aided  by  an  American 
scene  -  shifter  with  whom  we 
scraped  accpiaintance.  He  was 
a  son  of  the  ancient  Bowery, 
and  though  he  had  lived  so  long 
among  the  Yiddish  actors  that 
he  had  learned  their  language, 
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THE    PATHETIC    IN    THE    PARTERRE 


he  was  only  the  moi-e  x\niericaii.  His  ac- 
count of  tlie  company  was  loud,  and  so 
broadly  satirical  that  I  feared  he  nii^ht 
give  offence.  He  laughed  at  niy  fears,  and 
let  me  see  how  he  <iot  on  with  the  Yids. 
Alone  and  un abetted  he  assailed  the  en- 
tire chorus  with  Rabelaisian  oppi-obrium, 
to  all  of  which  they  had  only  the  old  re- 
pl}^  that  he  could  not  be  of  their  ])eople 
if  he  wanted  to.  In  the  end  he  routed 
them,  every  mother's  g-irl  of  them.  It, 
was  not  nice,  but  it  was  very  funny,  antl 
it  gratified  my  Saxon  ])ride  to  feel  that 
this  derelict  of  our  people  had  through  all 
these  years  maintained  his  racial  ])ride  in 
the  face  of  the  immigi-ating  people.  It  is 
almost  compensation  for  our  lack  of  tlu^ 
sympathies  and  the  assimilative  })owers 
that  make  up  an  artistic  people. 

There  were  othei*  respects  in  which 
these  chorus  girls  were  under  American 
influences.  Tliey  mostly  spoke  English; 
and  those  who  liave  grown  np  in  the 
country  had  been  to  our  ))ublic  schools. 
They  are  to  b(i  seen  at  Con(\v  Island  in 
swarms  as  great  as  the  swarms  of  their 
richer  kinswomen  wlio  resort  to  th<^  roof 
gardens  of  Fifth  Avenue  hotels.  One  of 
them  evinced  such  a  mingling  (4'  the 
traits  of  her  native  and  adopted  country- 
people  while  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  sketching 


her  that  I  jotted  down  a,  word  or  two  of 
what  sli(^  said.  SIk^  had  taken  a  ])<)sition 
square  in  front,  and  ^VFr.  Hitchcock  moved 
about  so  as  to  get  the  eyelids,  nose,  and 
]i[)s  m()i-(!  in  protil<\  "  Wliat's  the  matter 
with  taking  all  of  my  faee?"  she  obj(>cted 
with  ])rimeval  vanity,  and  was  qui(Med 
with  ditliculty.  When  tln^  sketch  was 
(inished  she  tossed  her  shoulder  in  a  way 
worthy  of  Lise  of  old.  and  said,  ''Come 
again  to-nioi'row  and  take  tlie  other 
side."'  For  the  life  of  nie  [  could  not  say 
wli(>ther  hei'  tone  held  moi-e  of  the  anei<'nt 
ii'ony  of  the  l-)Owery  or  its  modern  instinct 
for  getting  all  there  is  in  a,  transaction. 

The  leading  actoi's  and  singers  were  all 
from  the  old  country.  ;uid  some  of  them 
had  not  yet  leai-ned  English.  The  story  of 
tli(Mr  lives  is.  in  a  genei'al  way.  tlu^  story 
I  heard  of  Adler's  wanderings.  His  first 
theatre,  in  Odessa,  was  closed  by  reason 
of  the  Russian  hatred  of  \]\o  Jews.  He 
opened  it  again  as  a.  Gf^-man  theatre,  was 
disc()V(M'(Ml,  and  again  ))ut  down.  As  a 
last  resort  he  engaged  a  Russian  to  man- 
age him  and  secure  him  ngninst  ])ersecu- 
tion.  The  shift  succcmhIccI.  but  the  Rus- 
sian laid  hands  on  so  large  a  ])rop()rtion 
of  the  proceeds  that  the  com))any  I'ebelled, 
and  left  the  country.  After  wandering 
through  the  Continent,  he  brought  up  in 
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tlic  Loiuloii  (Jlx^lto.  wiicre  lie  nuido  liis 
l(niU-c>t  stand.  Six  ycai's  aii'o  lie  canic 
to  Aiiici'ica,  and  ti'avfdlcd  1  1ii()Ul:1i  iIh' 
West  as  far  as  J)('iiv('t'  and  San  J^'i'ancis- 
('(),  playinu'  ciiicllv  in  ( 'liicaiio.  In  Is'('\v 
Yoi'k  ]\o  hcoan  at  the  modest  theatre  late- 
ly occupied  by  tli(^  Jlalians.  pi-ospercnl. 
and  took  the  W'indsoi-.  livery  year  in  the 
early  suninier  he  li'av(ds  al)ont  aniono-  his 
peo))le  in  the  cit-ies  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
and  even  in  those  of  the  middle  West,  so 
that  his  i-eputation  is  virtnally  national. 
It  was  not  unnatural  to  su])p()se  that  Adler 
is  recoii'iiized  as  the  leading-  Yiddish  actor 
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HERK    ADLER    AS    THE    WILD    MAN. 


in  Amei'ica.  but.  tbou.uli  he  may  be.  I 
could  not  make  certain  that  this  is  the 
case.  'J'hei'e  are  Yiddisli  theatres  also  in 
Pliiladel])hia.  Chicago,  and  s])asmodically 
in  San  Francisco,  in  any  one  of  which.  I 
su!)pose.  mucli  the  same  kind  of  p'ays  and 
acting"  are  to  be  found.  It  is  Adler's  am- 
bition to  come  out  in  an  uptown  theatre 
])efore  American  audiences.  I  cannot  im- 
a<.iine  a  more  amusing  experiment  ;  and  it 
would  be  interesting-  to  discovei'  whether 
it  woukl  teach  ns  more  of  Yiddish  ai't  or  of 
tiie  limitations  of  an  American  audience. 
The  manager  of  the  Thalia,  which  is 
the  lival  theatre  of  the 
"Windsor,  has  written 
some  fourteen  plays  and 
operas,  amo]ig-  them  TJie 
An\sfocraci/  of  a  Prov- 
iuce.  lie  lias  ti-anslated 
the  leading  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare,  and  gives 
them  at  intervals  evei'v 
season.  The  new  ])lays 
are  written  by  Gordin, 
who  wrote  De)'  Wilde 
Me )  I  scJt .  1  )y  La  t  a  i  n  e  r.  and 
by  Horwitz.  Much  of 
the  nnisic  for  the  opei'as 
is  adapted  from  operas 
well  known  in  New 
Yoi'k  by  the  conductors 
and  some  of  the  actors. 
Both  of  these  Yiddish 
theatres  ai'e  in  eti'ect 
stock  companies.  At  the 
Windsor,  where  the  tal- 
ent is  on  the  whole  gi'eat- 
erand  min-e  vai'ied.  there 
are,  besides  Herr  Adler, 
nearly  a  dozen  actors  of 
distinct  artistic  power; 
and  at  least  one  of  the 
singers,  Mrs.  Kalisch,  has 
a  voice  not  unwoi'thy  of 
the  ]\Ietro})()litan  stage. 
The  importance  of  the 
V  theatres  of  the  Yiddish 

^  colony  ai'e  best  seen    in 

their  auditoriums.  The 
Windsor  is  the  equal 
of  most  of  the  thea- 
tres of  Broadway.  The 
Thalia,  which  is  directly 
opposite  in  the  Bowery, 
is  one  of  the  very  best 
in  the  city;  the  j)rices 
of  the  seats  range  from 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  to 
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AT    CONKY    ISLAND — THE    BOWERY    BOY    OF    TO-DAY    AND    HIS    STEADY 


a  dolhii',  and  tli(^  nMital  is  eiolitecii 
tlioiisaiul  dollars  a,  y(?ai'.  To  liuiulrods 
of  tliousaiids  of  AnHM-icaiis  who  travel 
in  tli(i  East- -Side  chn-atcd  trains  \nn'- 
haps  no  siu'lit  is  nioi'c  fatniliai'  than  tlic 
four  ('r(^ani-('oloi"(Hi  llonian  cohnnns  that 
uphold  t-h(^  cnlahlalui'i^  on  which  is  wi'it- 
ten  in  IctUn's  of  izold  '' Thalia,  Th(>at(3r"  ; 
but  only  a  scoiu^  oi'  two  of  thoni.  I  sup- 
pos<\  are  awai-e  that  the  buildin<);-  is  the 
most  intei'estin^'  theatrical  monument 
in  America.  The  lii'st  theatre  on  this 
site  was  opened  in  1S2(),  when,  according' 
to  the  records  of  Ireland,  "the  vast,  im- 
})i-ovements  made  in  the  (^astern  section 
of  tJH^  <'it.v,  ....  and  its  ureat,  increase  of 
population,  including-  many  wealthy  and 
fashionable  citizens/'  led  to  the  bnildinu' 
of  a  theatre,  in  com])arison  with  which,  it 
was  hoped,  all  other tlieatres  '*  would  sink 
subordinate.''  The  openings  of  the  l]\o- 
atre  was  revolutionary  enou<ih.  '"The 
brilliant  e.\])eriment  of  lig-hting-  the  sta<.>"e 
with  g-as,  tlien  first  attempted,  was  hailed 
with  the  o'l-eati^st  satisfaction.''  The  early 
history  of  the  theati'(^  is  curiously  pro- 
])hetic.  The  ojx'iiiuii-  atldr(>ss  ))ro(daimed 
the  high  ambition  of  the  manag«M's. 
At  last,  as  IFopr.  hi  i^lil,  sandalled  Hop,',  went  hy. 
She  calls  oil  Shakespeare,  and  lier  lliroiu'  is  won! 
Aiul   onrs   is   Shakespeare. 

In  the  following-  vear,  however,  the  dom- 


inance of  oui"  classic  drama  v»"as  gravely 
thi-eatencd.  "Aft(M'  a.  pei'foi'mancc^  of 
MncJi  j\(l<>  about  Xof/i/iuj.  a  grand  j)as 
,S('n/ — ■  J^a  l)(M'g(M'e  ('ociiictic  ' — was  ex- 
ecuted by  ]\ladam<'  l^'i'ancis<|ny  II  ill  in,  hci" 
lirst,  appearance  in  America,  and  the  lirst 
introduction  of  the  modern  l^'rench  school 
of  dancing  on  the  American  stage.  Tlu^ 
house  was  crowded,  and  an  an.xious  look 
of  curiositv  and  expeclation  dwell  in 
every  face;  but  wIhmi  the  graceful  ddii- 
S(>Hs<'  canu>  bounding  like  a  startled  fawn 
npon  the  stage,  her  light  and  scanty 
drapcM'v  tloating  in  aii-.  and  ]\vv  sym- 
metrical ])ro])()rtions  ]ii)(M'aliy  displayed 
by  the  force  of  a  bewildering  [lirom'tie, 
{\\o  clHHd^s  of  tlie  greater  ])oi'tion  of  the 
audience  wer(^  ci'imsoned  with  slianH\ 
and  every  lady  in  the  lower  tiei-  of  l)ox(^s 
immediately  left  tlu^  house.  Ihit  time 
works  wondi'ous  changes,  and  though  for 
a  while  Turkish  trows(M-s  were  adopted 
by  the  lady,  they  were;  linally  discarded, 
and  the  common  ballet  dresses,  indeccMit 
though  they  be,  were  gradually  endured." 
To-day  the  Americans  who  car<'  for  the 
classic  English  ])lays  and  can  judg<'  of 
tlxMn  are  a,  handful;  the  disciples  of  Ma- 
dame Hutin  number  hundi-eds  of  thou- 
sands; but,  by  a.  cui-ious  trick  of  fate,  the 
Old  ])0\V(M'y  has  remained  ti'ue  l"or  the 
most  part  to  its  ti'aditions. 
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Tlic  (Jcnn.Miis,  who   lii-st  look-  tlic  place  1S'.)7  S,  Fi-aii   Sonna  held  tlic  llicati-e  for 

of    tlic     elder     A  inei'iea  11     ma  iiaL^'ei's,    and  iiioiitlis. 

called    the   theali'e    The    Thalia.  i)i'os|)ered  Tiie  Yiddish  Iroiip  that  look  llie  Thalia 

ill    present  iii;^'   their    national    plavs.  liuht  fi^oni  the  Clerniaiis  are  worluno- along-  llie 

and  s(M'ioi.)s;   and   when    the  elevated   road  same  u'eneral    lines.       Every  spring-,  aftei' 

and   the   gradual    shifting  of  iheCiermaii  the    i'assover.   whicli    the    Y'iddisli    i)eople 

population   ma(i(i  its  situation   less  desira  refer  to  as  '•oui'  Eastei'.""  lighl  ])lays  are 

hie,    they    moved    uptown    to  the    Irving  hrought     out,    tilled     with     characteristic 

riace  Theatre.       Mere   they   continue    the  songs   and    dances.       Vov   tlie    I'esl    of   tlie 

traditions  <»!'   ilie   'I'halia,  and   today   \)vv-  year  serious  drama  holds  the  l)oai-ds, 

sent,  a,  i-ange  and  variety  of  intei-esting  per  Their     performances     are     iiol     yet     up 

formances    as    great    pei'haps   as   those   of  to  those  of  tln^  (Jei'mans.  hut    for  all   wlio 

any  I  heat  re  in  .\  merica.      I  )uri  iig  1  he  liol  i-  ar(^   interested    in    hringing  American    in- 

days  t  he  t  heal  re  is  gi  \-eii  over  to  dramat  ic  lluence    to    heal-    upon    our   foreign    ))opu- 

fair\'    tales,    and    to    operas    \)\     I  lumper-  lations,  1    can    imagine   no  belter   field    of 

diiicU  and  others,  founded   on  the   lore  of  study,  nor  one  more   likely  to  alter  some 

tile    nursery;    for    the    rest    of    the   season  of  t  heir  fundamental  preconcepl  ions  wit  h 

the    mainstays  of    the    Irving-    I'lace   Tin;-  I'cgard     to    sweatshop    exishuice.       '"IJfe 

at  re  are  the  (Jerman  classic  drama,  Ihsen,  itscdf,"    says     Mr.    Jacoh    A.    I\iis,    in     his 

and  Sudernuinn.    The  actoi-s  are  fre(]uent-  ej)och-niaking-  hook,  l/oir  fJie  Oilier  ll((lf 

ly  the  leaders  on  the  (iermaii  stage.       In  L/i'cs,  is  here  "of  little  value  compared 
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with  even  the  meanest  bank  account, .  . . 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  met  with  in- 
stances of  these  Polish  and  Russian  Jews 
deliberately  starving-  themselves  to  the 
point  of  physical  exhaustion  while  work- 
ing from  daylight  until  eleven  at  night 
to  save  a  little  money.  ...  In  no  other  spot 
does  life  wear  so  bald' and  materialistic  an 
aspect."  Night  after  night  I  have  seen 
the  two  Yiddish  theatres  swarmed  with 
men,  women,  and  children  largely  from 
the  sweat-shops.  I  referred  tlie  question 
to  my  friend  the  cashier.  "That  is  how 
you  all  misre})resent  us!"  he  exclaimed. 
''There  are  many  poor  Jewish  families 
that  spend  sometimes  three,  four,  five  dol- 
lars a  week  here  at  this  theatre."  A  brief 
calculation  will  show  that,  compared  with 
their  earnings,  this  represents  a  patronage 
of  art  infinitely  beyond  that  of  the  fami- 
lies uptown  who  parade  their  liberality 
in  supporting  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  In  the  Yiddish  version  of  Trilby, 
Svengali  shows  his  hardness  of  heart  by 
scoffing  at  art  and  artists,  insolently  cry- 
ing: "  Die  Kunst  ist  flir  Narren.  Icli  will 
Geld  haben—Millionen,  MilUonen.^''  It  is 
the  simple  and  sufficient  evidence  of  vil- 
lany,  as  the  lack  of  music  in  one's  soul 
was  to  Shakespeare. 

The  artistic  life  of  the  Ghetto  is  not 
confined  to  playwrights  and  actors,  com- 
posers, musicians,  and  singers.  There 
are  five  Yiddish  newspapers,  which  Yid- 
dish newsboys  cry  daily  through  the 
streets.  One  paper,  TJie Dramatic  World, 
is  devoted  to  the  Yiddish  theatres.  There 
are  novelists  whose  tales  are  hawked  from 
tenement  to  tenement,  and  sell  in  great 
numbers.  Of  the  most  popular  of  the 
novelists,  Schorner,  it  is  related  that  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  he  has  to  keej) 
three  or  four  tales  under  way  at  once ;  and 
to  keep  all  his  printei'S  supplied,  he  goes 
almost  daily  from  shop  to  shop,  writing 
only  long  enough  in  each  to  meet  the 
present  demand  for  copy.  Tliere  are 
poets,  too,  one  of  whom,  Morris  Rosen- 
feld  by  name,  is  said  by  those  capable  of 
judging  to  have  the  native  gift  for  song. 
In  all  the  artisttc  output  of  the  Ghetto 
there  is  the  same  con-espondence  between 
the  life  and  history  of  the  people  and 
their  art  that  is  evident  in  the  thea- 
tres; and,  by  means  of  it,  Russians  and 
Galicians  are,  as  in  the  theatres,  made 
known  to  Poles,  Austrians,  and  Prus- 
sians. The  arts  of  the  Ghetto,  as  is 
usually   the  case  wlien  arts  spring  from 
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the  masses,  are  imbuing  their  patrons 
with  a  sense  of  tlie  community  of  their 
life  and  interests.  In  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  they  are  national  arts. 

If  you  are  a  philanthropist,  you  will 
of  course  be  distressed  to  find  people 
whose  fortunes  are  so  wretched  so  light 
of  heart.  A  truly  charitable  person,  I 
suppose,  would  advise  them  to  buy  soap 
instead  of  theatre  tickets.  But  if  you 
are  a  lover  of  your  kind — which  iias 
somehow  come  to  be  very  different  from 
a  philanthropist,  and  not  at  all  so  re- 
spectable—  you  will  perhaps  wonder 
whether  we  have  not  a  thing  or  two  to 
learn  from  these  pitied  foreigners.  It  is 
worth  questioning,  for  instance,  whetlier 
there  is  not  a  pretty  definite  tie  between 
the  primitive,  the  elemental,  in  life  and 
tlie  beautiful  in  art.  The  people  that 
built  the  cathedrals  lived  in  no  grander 
state  than  these  peoples  of  the  East  Side; 
and  the  age  of  Shakespeare  had  gone 
some  two  hundred  years  and  more  before 
Englishmen  found  out  that  life  is  not 
worth  living  without  the  daily  bath. 
Even  in  the  court  theatre  of  the  time,  it 
would  seem,  cleanliness  and  ventilation 
were  not  always  to  be  looked  for.  "Some 
sweet  odors  suddenly  coming  forth,  with- 
out any  drops  falling,"  sa\'s  Bacon,  in  the 
essay  on  ''  Masques  and  Triumphs,"  "are 
in  such  company,  as  there  is  steam  and 
heat,  things  of  great  pleasure  and  refresh- 
ment." The  "company"  were,  of  course, 
Elizabeth  and  her  court.  The  "  steam 
and  heat"  would  doubtless  (ind  their 
modern  i)arallel  in  a  sweat-shop.  If  one 
had  his  choice  between  carving  an  angcd 
in  the  stone  of  a  cathedral  portal,  or  tun- 
ing an  Eliza])ethan  song,  and  his  morning 
tub, — but  life  has  solved  the  problem  for 
us;  and,  after  all,  nnich  as  this  Yiddish 
community  re-sembles  in  outward  condi- 
tions the  great  artistic  generations  of  our 
past,  it  may  not  be  relevant. 

It  is  a  fair  question,  though,  whether 
the  artists  of  the  Ghetto,  if  allowed  to  de- 
velop si)ontaneously,  would  produce  any 
really  great  works  of  art.  Unfortunately 
it  is  one  that  can  never  be  answered. 
On  all  sides  American  life  is  pi-essing  in 
on  them;  in  every  corner  children  a,re 
coming  under  the  si)ell  of  its  outward 
glamour.  It  is  Moi'ris  RosenfeUFs  badge 
of  fame  among  his  peo])le  that  he  was 
discovered  by  a  Harvard  professor,  and 
has  read  his  j^oems  before  the  leading 
literarv    men    of   New  York.      Even    the 
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language  lie  uses  is  affected  by  the  out- 
lying idiom.  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  who 
speaks  \evy  iiighly  of  the  poems,  tells  me 
tliai  many  of  the  words  were  plain  Eng- 
lish. A  resident  of  the  Ghetto,  Abra- 
ham Cahan,  has  written  stories  of  Yid- 
dish life  in  New  York  for  American 
magazines,  and  has  published  two  suc- 
cessful books.  In  describing  the  influ- 
ence of  American  life,  he  told  me  of  a 
mother  who  said:  ''I  don't  speak  Eng- 
lish, but  I  shall  soon  learn.  There  " 
(l)ointing  to  her  son),  "that  is  my  teach- 
er." The  chikli-en  mostly  go  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and,  except  in  their  homes, 
have  discarded  the  Yiddish  language. 
"I  like  to  talk  about  the  old  country, ""  a 
Yiddish  mother  said  to  me  one  evening 
at  the  Windsor,  "and  some  day  I  think 
I  go  back;  but  my  children  make  fun  of 
me  and  call  nie  '  Dutchman.' ''  Here  the 
father  chirped  in  :  "  Yes, they  say,  '  What 
hell  good  the  old  country?  This  liei-e  is 
United  States.'  ''  He  confessed  to  me  that 
he  preferred  Proctor's  to  the  AVindsor. 
This  was  during  the  Spanish  war,  and 
the  Windsor  was  draped  with  Amei*ican 
flags  aiid  banners,  some  of  them  wrought 
in  silk.  The  orchestra  began  with  Sou- 
sa's  "  Stars  and  Stripes."  I  found  that  the 
Yiddish  people  were  j)roud  of  the  fact  that 


tliey  had  sent  a  larger  proportion  of  sol- 
diers to  the  front  than  any  of  the  other 
colonies.  For  all  the  minglings  of  out- 
landish jargons,  the  bits  of  quaint  life 
and  character  on  the  stage,  the  insistence 
of  Jewish  customs  and  religions  usages, 
those  Yiddish  sons  were  right — that  was 
United  States.  In 'a  generation  or  two 
the  native  color  of  Yiddish  life  will  fade, 
and  the  theatres  wnth  them. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  in 
change  for  the  cleanliness  and  comfort 
"\ve  teach  we  may  receive  a  part  of  the 
love  of  pleasure,  the  sympathy  with  mere- 
ly amusing  things,  the  aspiration  for  an 
ampler  life,  that  have  cheered  these  down- 
trodden people.  Something  of  their  spirit 
we  may  of  course  imbibe,  but  not  all.  for 
nature  is  apt  to  work  things  out  on  a 
different  plan.  In  a  democratic  com- 
munity the  genius  for  artistic  creation  is 
most  likely  to  be  manifested  when  the 
community  falls  heir  to  aspirations  above 
its  worldly  condition  —  as  occurred  when 
these  Yiddish  people  reached  our  shores. 
If  in  the  course  of  years  our  souls  should 
cease  to  fulfil  their  largest  hopes  in  out- 
of-door  spoi'ts  and  porcelain  baths,  is  it 
more  than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
longing  for  ampler  life  can  be  satisfied 
only  by  something  very  beautiful? 


SERENADE. 

BY   KOSAMUXD   MAKRIOTT   WATSON. 

"ITTHO   is  it  sings   the  gypsies'   song  to-night 

T  V     To  muted  strings. 
Deep   in   the   linden   shade,  beyond   the  light 
]\Iy  casement  flings  ( 

Can   it  be  Death    who  sings?     Ah   no.  not  he, 

For    he   is  old. — 
His  voice  is  like  the   murmur  of  the  sea 

Wlien  light  grows  cold. 

Who   is  it  sings  once  more,  once   more  again 

The   gypsy   song  ? — 
Song  of   tlie   open    road,  the  stari-y   plain 

Estranged    so  long:  — 

"Come  to  the   woods,  come,  for  the   woods  are   green, 

The  sweet  airs  blow. 
The  hawlliorn   boughs  the   forest  boles  between 

Are   white  as  snow.  .  ,"" 

The   wet   leaves  stir:   the   dim    trees  dream    again 

Of   vanished   sjirings: — 
Out  in  the  night,  out  in   the  slow,  soft   i-ain. 

My  lost  Yotitli  sino-s. 


THE   SECOND   WOOING   OF   SALINA   SUE. 


BY  RUTH   McENERY  STUART 


IT  all  came  about  tbrou.2:li  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Reverend  Saul  Sanders, 
of  the  Buckeye  Conference.  Other  evan- 
gelists had  come  to  the  plantation  and 
conducted  revivals,  adding  to  the  church 
militant  a  goodly  number  of  souls.  Then 
things  had  gradually  settled  down  in  the 
old  ruts.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  good 
brother  from  the  Buckeye  Conference 
there  began  a  new  order  of  procedure. 

Brother  Saul  was  a  man  of  power, 
with  that  magnetic  quality  that  insures 
leadership,  and  his  words  were  those  that 
thunder.  Aitev  proceeding  along  the  old 
emotional  lines  until  he  had  worked  the 
people  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  he  calmly  stepped  down  fi-om 
the  pulpit,  and  assuming  the  awful  and 
solemn  tones  of  the  divinely  commis- 
sioned, he  delivered  for  their  edification 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "a  settin' 
fo'tli  o'  de  'mortal  law,  accordin'  to  de 
dispositions  o'  de  Christian  Chu'ch  mili- 
tary." It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  lo  quote 
with  effect  from  this  discourse,  which,  as 
he  himself  freely  claimed,  "didn't  con- 
fine itself  to  no  one  tex\  bein'  rich  in 
textes  tooken  berbatum,  word  for  word, 
f'om  de  Holy  Scriptures." 

The  good  people  of  Mount  Zion  Chapel 
had  many  times  heard  maledictions 
against  the  evil-doer  hui-led  from  its  pul- 
pit, and  they  Avere,  moreover,  familiar 
with  some  of  the  best-known  scriptures 
bearing  upon  retributive  justice  as  well  as 
the  communion  of  saints,  and  it  was  their 
wont  to  listen  with  becoming  equanimity 
—the  equanimity  of  the  presumably  inno- 
cent— to  frequent  allusions  to  such  special 
numbers  of  the  code  as  were  most  often 
ignored.  Until  the  coming  of  the  apostle 
Saul  of  the  Buckeye,  however,  none  had 
had  the  temerity  to  ])articularize  as  to 
personal  infringement.  But  Saul  was  a 
man  of  prowess.  His  li{)s  were  strangers 
to  fear;  and  the  gospel,  as  he  dared  to  ex- 
pound it,  was  not  only  retrospective  in 
its  leadings,  it  was  i-estitutional. 

It  is  a  hard  word,  restitution,  and  a 
troublous,  and  it  fell  like  a  bomb  u])()n 
tlie  hitherto  peaceful  bosom  of  the  Ijody 
social  of  the  plantation.  Not  that  its  ap])li- 
cation  was  particularly  widespread.      But 


there  were  cases,  well-known  cases  wliose 
comfort  its  enforcement  would  so  palpa- 
bly disturb,  that  more  than  two  or  three 
or  even  four  persons  in  the  congregation 
felt,  from  the  time  of  this  preaching,  that 
they  were  the  objects  of  special  notice. 
Indeed,  the  turning  of  turbaned,  befeath- 
ered,  and  even  of  bald  heads  in  special  di- 
rections was  for  a  time  so  marked  that 
the  august  brother  felt  it  necessary  to  call 
them  to  order,  which  he  did  by  an  open 
rebuke  to  the  effect  that  those  brothers 
and  sisters  wlio  found  it  amusing  to  turn 
their  heads  to  find  motes  in  their  bro- 
thers' eyes  would  do  well  to  keep  their 
backs  to  the  congregation  to  hide  the 
beams  in  their  own.  From  which  it  ap- 
pears that  Saul  was  a  man  of  some  humor. 

But  Saul's  chief  strength  lay  in  his  ab- 
solute fearlessness.  When  he  had  de- 
clared that  appropriation  of  a  neighbor's 
goods  without  consent  was  a  breaking  of 
the  law  for  which  no  repentance  would 
avail  without  restoration  of  the  stolen 
property,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  .shout, 
while  he  shot  an  accusing  glance  of  fire 
at  a  chosen  oH'en der, ''  Yas,  Brother  Jones, 
I'm  a-lookin'  at  you,"  or,  "Sister  Smith,  I 
trus'  you's  a-listenin'." 

This  was  hard  to  bear,  but  it  was  not 
the  worst.  Tiie  law  of  restitution  is 
broad,  and  it  reaches  far. 

It  was  not  enough  —  so  the  man  of 
God  proceeded  to  expound  the  law — that 
such  of  God's  i)eo])le  as  should  in  fu- 
ture seek  matrimony  should  (ind  it  only 
at  the  consecrated  hand  of  the  regularly 
ordained  for  the  holy  bestowal,  but  if 
some  had,  either  through  blindness  or 
hardness  of  heart,  already  achieved  it 
outside  the  fold,  they  must  hasten  to 
forswear  the  stolen  blessing,  and  come 
humbly  and  penitently  forward  and  re- 
ceive it  with  the  benediction  of  the 
Church.  This  they  were  exhorted  to  do, 
or  to  have  their  names  dislionc''ably 
erased  from  the  rolls  of  the  sanctuary. 
And  in  this  application  of  the  ordinance 
Brother  Saul  had  the  temerity  to  ])artic- 
ularize  even  to  the  calling  of  names,  loudly 
challenging  the  i)ersons  indicated  to  pi'o- 
duce  certain  non-existent  documents,  or 
else  come  under  the  ban. 
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This  was  the  bomb  whose  bursting-  had 
caused  consternation  even  to  tlie  remote 
corners  of  the  bit  of  eartli  wliich  felt  the 
tremors  of  the  explosion— and  for  good 
cause. 

The  conditions  of  restitution  are  nearly 
always  dilRcult  and  embarrassing.  Even 
in  the  lesser  case  of  the  stoU^i  shoat,  for 
instance,  it  was  sometimes  quite  impossible 
— and  for  obvious  reasons.  But  it  was 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  more  vital  issue 
that  he  wlio  essayed  its  enforcement  had 
need  of  much  wisdom.  To  confirm  at 
random  all  existing  relations  was  not 
always  consistent  with  the  teachings  of 
holy  writ,  even  as  "feebly  interpreted" 
by  the  humble  brother  from  the  Buck- 
eye. Indeed,  the  sim})le  law  of  restitu- 
tion occasionally  required  the  unequivo- 
cal undoing  of  such,  and,  in  some  difficult 
instances,  a  redoing  under  embarrassing 
protests  from  those  most  concerned.  And 
again  there  were  instances,  simple  enough 
in  their  outward  seeming,  that  developed 
annoying  features  under  pressure. 

Such,  for  instance,  was  the  well-known 
case  of  cross-eyed  Steve  and  Salina  Sue, 
two  qui(  c  and  otherwise  well-ordered  folk 
who  had  been  for  many  years  in  good  and 
regular  standing  in  both  church  and  com- 
munity, notwithstanding  certain  alleged 
early  omissions. 

Salina,  the  cook  on  the  plantation,  a 
portly  black  woman  of  forty  or  there- 
abouts, was  mother  to  all  the  happy  group 
of  pickaninnies  who  tumbled  over  each 
other  in  the  back  yard,  and  Steve  was  their 
father.  Salina  as  a  cook  was  a  genius — 
which  is  to  say  that  she  seemed  to  have 
somewhat  the  touch  of  the  magician  in 
the  practice  of  the  art  which  she  loved. 
Steve  was  also  endowed  beyond  the  com- 
mon, but  his  gift  was  chiefly  for  i)aternity. 
Indeed,  his  whole  miture  had  developed 
for  so  long  along  fatherly  lines  that  he 
seemed  to  have  ])aternal  relations  toward 
all  living  things  on  the  ])lace.  The  sick 
calf  realized  in  him  a  benefactor,  and 
homeless  dogs  who  chanced  along  were 
observed  to  lift  their  tails  above  the  cour- 
age line  as  they  looked  into  his  face  and 
followed  him  to  troughs  of  refreshment. 

He  was  a  faithful  drawer  of  water  and 
hewer  of  timber  for  his  much-demanding 
spouse,  and  from  the  arrival  of  his  first 
born  until  now  he  had  been  a  walker  by 
night  and  a  rocker  by  day  of  his  ever- 
increasing  family. 

But  with   it  all    he   had   been    happy. 


His  little  wizened  face,  kindly  in  its  origi- 
nal mouldings,  was  in  as  broad  a  grin 
when  he  went  to  the  well  for  water,  car- 
rying one  of  the  twins  astride  each  hip, 
while  he  balanced  the  pail  upon  his  head, 
as  it  Avas  during  the  long  hot  afternoons 
in  sunmier  wiiile  he  rocked  the  cradle,  or 
fanned  the  flies  off  the  "teetliers"  asleep 
on  the  patch -work  quilt  spread  for  them 
on  the  ground  under  the  mulberry-trees 
outside  the  kitchen  door. 

But  of  late — which  is  to  say  for  several 
days  before  this  narrative  begins — the  lit- 
tle man  had  worn  an  air  of  utter  dejection. 
His  old  misfit  clothes,  whicli  in  former 
days  had  seemed  to  impart  a  spice  of  the 
grotesque  to  his  otherwise  appealing  fig- 
ure, were  shown  to  be  inadequate  now. 
The  grotesqueness  had  lain  in  his  smile, 
and  it  was  no  more.  The  slope  of  his 
narrow  shoulders  was  the  slope  of  the 
forlorn.  Even  the  little  children  saw  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  followed  him 
curiously  with  questioning  glances  as  he 
crossed  the  yard,  and  in  the  evenings 
when  he  sat  on  the  end  of  the  porch  op- 
posite his  spouse,  at  whose  feet  it  had  been 
his  life  habit  to  recline,  the  dog  was  seen 
to  go  from  one  to  the  other  before  he  took 
sides  finally  by  lying  down  at  Steve's  el- 
bow. 

Steve  and  I  had  been  good  friends  from 
the  first.  I  soon  recognized  in  him  a 
prodigal  and  unreckoning  contributor  of 
kindly  energies  on  the  place;  and  besides, 
he  amused  me.  I  think  he  amused  me 
about  equally  in  all  three  of  his  relations 
— father,  husband,  and  servant.  I  believe 
I  place  them  in  their  ])roper  order.  I 
smiled  the  first  time  I  saw  him — and  his 
first  words  gave  me  a  story  and  won  me 
completely. 

He  was  crossing  the  cow-lot,  leading  a 
calf  to  water.  A  fretting  child  toddled  at 
his  heels,  and  while  he  stooped  to  take 
him  in  his  arms,  another  sprang  to  his 
shoulders,  straddled  his  neck,  and  took 
the  ride  to  the  S})ring  mounted  in  this 
way,  while  the  little  fathei'.  struggling 
with  the  reluctant  calf,  staggered  beneath 
his  load.  He  was  laughing,  though,  when 
I  overtook  him.  and  seeing  his  face,  I 
laughed  too,  as  I  said,  jocoseh^  "Well, 
old  fellow,  I  suppose  you  are  a  sort  of 
factotum,  aren't  youf"  To  which  he  in- 
stantly re])lied,  with  an  amused  glance  at 
the  child  on  his  arm  :  "  Yas,  sir.  I  s'pec'  I 
is.  I  slio  does  tote,  ^em  for  a  /ac"."  And 
I  loved  him  from  that  minute.      The  name 
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THE    SICK    CALF    REALIZED    IN    HIM    A    BENEFACTOR. 


factotem  was  his  from  that  day,  and  if 
lie  did  not  liesitate  to  interpret  it  for  the 
benefit  of  his  numei-ous  family,  I  was 
pleased  to  liave  it  so. 

But  something-  was  wrong'  now.  That 
was  evident.  We  had  realized  tlie  shadow 
for  several  days,  but  had  not  taken  it  se- 
riously. The  domestic  landscape  needs 
its  clouds  to  give  value  to  the  blue,  and 
there  had  always  been  hazy  daj'S  in  the 
mulberry  shadows  for  little  Steve;  but  the 
mists  had  risen  in  clearing  showers.  Even 
an  occasional  storm  cloud  that  had  been 
spent  in  the  bursting'  had  darkened  an 
occasional  day — only  for  the  glorification 
of  evening. 

My  wife  and  I  usually  selected  such  un- 
certain w^eather  to  hunt  through  our  ward- 
robes, and  we  usually  found  something 
for  Steve  first.  And  so  I  had  done  to-day, 
with  a  polka  tie  and  a  silk  hat  as  results. 
I  had  laid  them  on  my  bed  and  strolled 
out  in  the  yard,  intending  to  call  the  fel- 
low in  to  get  them  when  next  I  should  see 
him,  when,  chancing  to  glance  toward  the 
wood-pile.  I  saw  him  drop  limply  down 
upon  a  heap  of  chips,  burying  his  face 
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in  his  arms  against  a  jiile  of  logs.  The 
soft  rim  of  his  hat  hung  over  his  sleeve, 
and  his  whole  })ose  betokened  utter  woe. 
As  I  aiiproached  him  he  lifted  his  face, 
and  I  saw  that  he  had  been  crying.  His 
eyes  were  sunken  and  w(4.  and  his  cheeks 
besmeai'(^d  with  grime  fi'oni  his  dusty  shirt 
sleeves. 

I  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  log. 

''  Why,  old  fellow,  what's  the  matter?" 
I  began,  somewhat  playfully;  but,  seeing 
him  (iiiail,  1  instantly  repented,  and  my 
next  woi'ds  were  in  (piite  another  tone. 
"Never  mind,  old  boy;  tell  me  all  about 
it."  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  arm  as  I 
spoke.  This  exhibition  of  symi)atliy 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  fell  to  sob- 
bing. 

''  I-I-I-I  don"  know,  boss,"  he  began  to 
stammer—"  l-\  don'  know  wha'  to  sny  to 
you,  b-b-but  1  mought  as  well  jes  out  irid 
it.  Hit's  my  ole  'omaii— Saliny  Sue." 
H(^  fairly  wailed  as  he  spoke  her  name, 
giving  me  the  key  to  his  heart  sorrow. 
"I-I-Idon'  know  wha'  she  gwine  do — 
she's  so  obstropulous  an' — an' — an'  tickle- 
minded.      I  can't  keep  u[)  wid  her." 
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"  I    SAW    HIM    DROP    LIMPLY    DOWN. 


I  was  relieved.  If  this  were  all,  tlie 
cloud  would  soon  break — or  pas.s. 

"  Why,  if  that's  all,^^  I  lau.o-l,ed  — "  if 
that's  all,  doul  worry  ;  just  tell  me 
about  it." 

The  little  man  wiped  his  eyes. 

"Well,  s-sir,  hit's  dis-a- 
way,"  he  began — '*  hit's  dis- 
a-way  :  Y-y-y-you  know 
when  me  an'  Saliny  Sue, 
when  Vve  married,  we- -we 
—  we  didn't  bother  nobody 
about  it.  We — we — we  jes 
mai'ried  private,  'twix'  our- 
selves, an' — an"  settled  down 
])ul)lic,  same  as  heap  o'  we 
plantation  folks  does.  An' 
we  been  livin'  man  an'  wife 
now  since  long  'fo"  de  s'ren- 
der — an'  dey  ain't  no  yether 
'oman  to  me  in  all  de  worl': 
an'  Saliny  Sue  she  knows  it; 
an'  likewise,  I'm  jes  as  sho 
she  loves  me  as  good  as  I 
loves  her.  An'  de  chillen" 
— at  this  he  was  obliged  to 
stop  and  sob  his  sorrow  out 
a  little — ''an'  de  chillen  — 
look  like  we  'ain't  nuver  is 
knowed  which  loved  *em  de 
best,  hei'  oi"  me.  I  Icnow  I'm 
sof  on  dem  wha'  favor  her, 


an'  she's  clair  sp'iled 
dem  three  yaller  com- 
])lected  ones  wha'gol  iLy 
favor.  Dey  nuver  was 
no  mo"  lovin'er  couple 
on  Gord's  I'oun'  woj'l"  'n 
wha"  Saliny  Sue  an"  me 
is:  an"  now  look  like — 
look  like""^ — he  was 
sobbing  again  — '"  look 
like  to  me.  deze  heali 
cliu"ch  folks  mought 
find  some"h"ii"  better  to 
do  "n  to  stir  up  fam'ly 
troubles."  He  drew  his 
sleeve  across  his  eyes 
and  steadied  his  voice, 
''  You  see,  dis  heali 
preacher  f'om  de  Buck- 
eye— Brer  Saul  Sanders 
— he  kin  read.  An' 
you  know  readin' — not 
sayin'  nothin'  agin  it 
for  sech  as  kin  stan'  it 
— hit  clair  sp'iles  some 
niggers  —  jes  nachelly 
turns  dey  heads.  An' 
dis  heali  book -reader  an'  Bible -twister 
seem  like  he  ain't  satisfied  to  preach  'li- 
gion  same  as  we -all  been  used  to,  call- 
in'  out  mo'ners,  an'  scrupulatin'  on  di- 
vine gi'ace,  an'  passin'  roun'  de  hat, 
an"  lettin'  saved  sinners  fin'  peace, — an' 


HE    P  INT    AT    ME. 


"ef  she  was  to  study  about  gittin'  married,  she'd  marry  somebody. 


'tendiii'  to  dey  own  ])rivate  business. 
He  ain't  satisfied  wid  dat,  but  arter  stir- 
rin'  up  de  folks  tell  he  got  half  on  de 
mo'ners'  bench  an'  de  yether  half  shoutin', 
an'  a  few  left-overs  standin'  roun' de 
chu'ch  do's  sinokin'deze  heah  little  paper- 
kivered  ciggars,  seem  like  dat  ought  to 
satisfy  him — but  it  doii'.  Seem  like  he 
see  a  chance  to  make  a  little  money  by 
upsets ii'  things  right  an'  lef,  an'  so  he 
say  dat  everybody  wha'  been  mari'ied  ac- 
cordin'  to  dey  own  private  jedgment  is 
boun'  to  step  out  an'  git  married  over 
agin  in  de  presence  o'  de  congergation, 
an'  wid  dat  he  p'int  at  me  and  stai't 
a-readin'  out  Scripture  textes  to  prove  it. 
An'  dat's  all  de  trouble.  He's  a-mari*yin' 
'em  oif  at  two  dollars  a  couple  cash,  ef 
dey  kin  raise  it,  an'  ef  not,  he's  takin'  it 
out  in  an 3' thing— from  fi-yin'-size  chick- 
ens to  a  split  hoe-handle.  An'  dem  wha' 
refuse,  he  gwine  turn  out'n  de  chu'ch." 

He  wiped  iiis  face  and  began  fanning 
himself  with  his  hat;  and  as  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  situation  had  I'osolved  itself 
into  a  question  of  marriage-fee,  I  laughed 
a  little  as  I  said:  "Well,  Steve,  I'm  glad 
to  know  that's  all.     You  and  Salina  shall 


pa\'  liim  in  cash,  and  I  won't  charge  it 
up  to  you.  We'll  consider  that  a  little 
wedding -present."  (His  and  Salina's 
wages  were  always  much  ovei'drawn.) 
"  You  and  she  can  go  quic^tly  into  chui'ch 
on  Sunday  and  have  the  ceremony  over, 
and  be  done  with  it;  but  I  don't  see  why 
you—" 

He  was  sobbing  again,  more  than  ever, 
and  now  he  blubbered.  "  Da-da  dat  what 
I  say  to  Saliny  Sue;  b-b-but  slie — she — 
she  say  she  2con'f  liavc  vicT 

'*Nv)t  have  \ou,  boy?  I  don't  under- 
stand." The  little  fellow  was  fully  ten 
years  my  senior,  but  there  was  something 
so  pathetically  childlike  in  his  grief  that 
I  unwittingly  called  him  boy. 

"  Yas,  sir,"  he  blubbered;  "dat  what 
she  say.  Sh-sh-she  say  ef  she  was  to 
study  about  gittiiC  married,  she'd  many 
soniebocii/ — not  a  ])o'  little  cross  -  ey(H!, 
scrooched-u))  sometli'n'  'nother  like  ni(\ 
Yas,  sir  ;  dat  wlia'  slie  say  ;  an'  she 
sticl<in'  to  it.  Jes  as  soon  as  de  ])i"eaclier 
tol'  her  she  was  requi'ed  to  mai'ry  'coi'diu' 
to  de  chu'ch,  seem  like  she  took'  'u'  toolc  a 
distas'e  to  me.  She  al'ays  is  i)lcgge(l  me 
consider'ble  about  my  cross-ejes.      When 
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slio.'d  j)ii(,  nic  to  iniii"  do  cliil  Icii,  slic'd  say 
(lord  S(^l,  my  <\vos  dat-n-way  'v.v/.v  1  was 
intended  to  min'  twins — keep  my  (\ve  on 
bofe  at  oncet — an'  all  sech  as  dat.  Saliny 
Sue  aFays  was  a  mighty  ])»'()iid  lady,  an" 
I  know  itVl  pleff  lier  to  walk  up  de  island 
o'  de  cliu"cli  wid  a,  little  sl()i)e  shouldered 
mail  no  ])in'tiei'  'n  1  is,  an"  my  how-legs 
too.  So  I  toT  her  ef  it  would  ease  her 
]nin'  I'd  git  a  ])aii'  o"  loose  breeches  an'  a 
long  coat;  hut  Main't  no  use,  shsh-she 
won'  lis'ii  to  I'eason,  no  ways."  He  was 
crying  again. 

"Why,  she  (hx^siTt  mean  it,  Steve; 
she's  only  trying  you,"  I  nrged,  and,  in- 
deed, I  felt  sure  that  this  was  true,  though 
I  was  angry  enough  with  her  for  lier 
folly. 

"No,  sir,  slie  ain't,"  he  wailed.  "  She 
ain't  ])uttin'  me  to  no  tes' ;  no,  sir,  she 
mean  it.  She's  de  high-mindedest  'oman 
I  ever  see,  Saliny  Sue  is,  an'  dat's  one 
thing  I  al'ays  is  praised  her  foi — her 
proudness— an'  now  she  practisin' it  agin 
me. 

"  Dis  ain't  de  fus'  t  ime  dis  subjec'  is  been 
brung  up  betwix'  us;  no,  sir.  Every  now 
an'  agiu  Ed  sort  o'  hint  roun'  about  she 
an'  me  gittin'  mai'ried,  outs[)oke,  wid  a 
preacher,  an'  she'd  al'ays  turn  it  olf — say 
ef  she  ever  tool:  a  notion  to  mai'ry  she'd 
git  a  man  wid  h^oks  an'  behavioi',  an'  all 
sech  as  dat;  but:  [  nuver  paid  no  'tention 
in  p'tic'iar.  I  'lowed  slie  was  bavin'  her 
own  fun  out  o"  me:  but  now  I  see  she 
mean  it— my  Gord.  I  sco  she  mean  it! 

"An'  not  on'y  dat.  Hit's  got  out  on 
me.  An"  one  or  two  o'  deze  heali  low-life 
niggers  dat's  a-sp'ilin'  foi'  a  better  joke, 
dey  threaten  in'  me  to  turn  in  an"  co't 
her — an'  dey  ain't  a  bit  too  good  to  do 
it,  nuther.  You  know  Saliny  Sue  she's  a 
mighty  good-lookin'  'oman  to  liave  dat 
yardful  o'  chillen,  let  alone  eve'ybody 
knowin'  dat  she's  been  fo'ordaiued  to 
cook  for  de  angels.  She  kin  git  any  man 
she  want.  But  dey's  one  thing  I  wants 
to  state  right  now.  I  ain"t,  to  say,  l)uilt 
for  wrastlin',  l)ut  l"m  a  slu)  hand  wid  a 
sling-shot,  an"  oi'  one  o"  deni  dare  devils 
tries  to  pass  Saliny  Sue's  row  o'  hen- 
coops, you'll  have  me  on  trial  for  my 
life.  An'  dat's  ]nit  down  in  de  book  o' 
Revelations — dat's  my  intiuition." 

I  talked  with  the  liitle  fellow  for  quite 
an  hour,  ho])ing  to  help  him  to  a  more 
optimistic  view  of  the  situation:  but  see- 
ing tliat  my  woi'ds  counted  for  little  on 
this  plane,  I  veered  a  bit. 


"AVell.  1  tell  you  what  I  should  do." 
I  said,  linally.  "  K  I  were  in  your  ])lace, 
I  should  play  tlie  independent  too.  Tell 
her  that  you  think  maybe  she's  right, 
and  that,  when  it  comes  to  marrying, 
you  can  get  lots  of  pretty  young  women 
—  which,  no  doubt,  you  could."  I  added, 
mischievously. 

"Oh,  yas,  sir."  he  interru])ted — "  yas, 
sir.  I  slio  could  say  dat.  No  less  'n  fo' 
peart-lookin'  gals  curtsied  to  me  a-Sun- 
day,  coniin'  out  o'  cliu'ch — de  same  day 
de  news  got  out  on  me — an"  one  gal — one 
gal,  she  even  axed  me  is  I  choosed  my 
company  for  de  bobbecue  yit — which  I 
consider  no  less  'n  a  clair  insult,  an"  she 
knowin'  ]ne  an'  all  my  fam'ly.     Y'as,  sir." 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  Iceep  my  coun- 
tenance, the  picture  of  the  little  fellow  in 
the  new  i-ole  was  so  absurd. 

"  Well,  and  what  did  you  say  to  her?" 
I  asked. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  grinned. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  tell  hei*  nothin'  in  par- 
tic'lar.  Of  co'se  I  couldn't  let  hei'  outdo 
me  in  manners,  an'  she  a  lady,  an'  so — 
an'  so  I  jes  curtsied  back,  mannei'ly.  an' 
presented  her  wid  de  flower  I  had  in  my 
coat  collar,  an' — " 

"And  what  were  you  doing  with  a 
flower  in  your  coat  collar.  Ed  like  to 
know?"  I  laughed  outi'ight  at  this.  But 
Steve  was  quite  serious. 

"Well,  sir" — he  spoke  in  an  even  voice— 
"  I  b'lieve  in  every  man  dressin'  accordin' 
to  his  station  D'l'ec'ly  Saliny  Sue  united 
wid  de  ])i'eacher  to  declare  dat  I  was  a 
single  man,  I  stepped  out  an'  twis'  oft"  de 
l)igges'  chi-ysanthe'um  on  de  yaller  bush, 
an'  I  stuck  it  in  my  collar,  an'  walk  out 
in  hei'  presence — yas,  sir.  Of  co'se  I  was 
des  a-devilin'  "er.  an'  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  present  it  to  de  lady  o'  my  heart 
in  de  co'se  o'  de  evenin':  but  Saliny  Sue 
she  ac'  so  "bove-ish  an'  biggoty  dat.  some- 
how, long  as  I  been  knowin'  her,  I  didn't 
luive  de  courage  to  walk  u])  an'  ])i'esent 
her  wid  dat  chi'ysanthe'um.  So  I  lef  it 
in  my  collar  jes  for  s})ite,  and  Saliny 
Sue  she  seen  me  when  I  give  it  to  Nancy. 
too  :  an'  I  was  glad  of  it— on'y  she  was 
so  mad  she  whu]')])ed  de  baby,  an'  he  not 
doin'  a  thing.  Dat  was  de  on'ies'  thing 
I  hated." 

He  stopi^ed  talking  here  foi*  a  while, 
and  seemed  to  be  reflecting.  But])resent- 
ly,  looking  down  at  himself  deprecatingly 
as  lie  spoke,  he  said,  slowly,  "Of  co'se, 
cf  I'm  boun'  to  do  it.  I'll  start  out  an'  cot' 
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'er  n^-iii,  b-l)  but  look  Uko  I  'ain't  u'ot  no 
fit-t(;ii  clo'cs,  sca'cely — all  (lem  you  ^iiiiiiK^ 
slio  knows  by  licai't,  an'  (ley  ])ni'ty  well 
wo'e  out.  anyliow.  You  "ain't  _ii'ot  naii* 
ole  i)aii'o'  wliih,'  bi-eeelies.  is  yon,  niai'ster 
—  oi-  maybe  a  i)aii'  wid  a  plaid  pattern 
on  em,  please,  sir  ^.  Lucy,  our  ol'es"  pil, 
slie's  iolei'"l)le  bandy  wid  ber  needle,  an' 
sbe'll  ^-et  'er  ma  to  sbow  ber  bow  to  cut 
'em  down  foi*  me.  Saliny  Sue  sbo  love 
to  sec  a  man  in  wbit(^ — I  often  beerd  'ev 
sesso — so  ef  you  <j;ot  air  pair  o"  dneks — " 
It  seems  to  me  yet,  as  I  recall  it,  aL 
tbou<^li  it  all  bap])ened  many  years  a^'o, 
tbat  I  luive  never  seen  a  more  ])atbetic 
little  fio'ure  tban  tliat  of  tbe  diminutive 
rejected  biisband,  Steve,  dui'ing  tbe  fort- 
iii<^'bt  followiu,<>'  my  interview  witb  liim 
on  tbe  wood-i)ile.  Arrayed  in  second- 
band  clotbes  mucli  too  lar<>-u  for  bis  slim 
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Mgure,  aUbouu-b   tbey  were  more  or  less 
"  tooken  in  "  al  some  points  by  tbe  duti- 
ful daujj:bter  Lucy,  and  sometimes  wear- 
ing- a  flower  upon  bis  breast,  be  migbt  be 
seen  at  any  time  of  tbe  day  crossing-  ibe 
yai'd  in  pei'forniance  of  some  eager  ser- 
vice to  tbe  lady  of  liis  life.      Occasionally 
be  carried  a  baby  in  bis  arms,  but  more 
often,  in  respect  to  his  coui'ting'  clotbes.  be 
led  tbe  little  ones  by  the  band  in  tbese 
days.      He  was  courting  bis  old  wife  again 
witb  all  tbe  ardor  tbat  yeai's  of  devotion 
bad   kept   warm,  and   be  brougbt    to   tbe 
task    all    tbe  arts   lie    knew.      Indeed,   be 
even  summoned  to  bis  aid  some  tbat  be 
did    not   Iniow,   and  Avas    constrained    to 
borrow,  as,  for   instance,  tbe    writing   of 
numerous  love-verses,  for  wbose  form  tbe 
writer  of  tbis  pitiful  little  comedy  is  re- 
sponsible, and  into  wbicb  be  tried  to  in- 
fuse a  devotion  so  loyal  and  sin- 
cere as  to  dignify  the  novel  service. 
Most  of  tbese  "pomes"  were  cas- 
ually  brougbt    into    tbe    body    of 
certain    i)rose  effusions  wbicb    be 
frankly  called  "  love-letters,"  writ- 
ten up  to  tbe  rbyming- point  liter- 
ally   l)y    bis    own    dictation,    and, 
bari-ing  tbe  fact  tbat  tbere  should 
be    in    tbeu]    no    allusion    to    any 
family  i-elations — he  declared  tbat 
sbe  sbould  be  co'ted   same  as  any 
fresh  gal — he  left  me  quite   free. 
And    as    I    knew    tbat    the    little 
fourteen-year-old  daugbtei'.  Lucy, 
would    have    to   read   tbem  to   ber 
motber,  I  was  always  conscious  of 
a  certain  educational  responsibility 
in  tbe  mattei'.      In  tbe  beginning 
of  soi-rows  tbese  missives  came  into 
l>eiiig-    about   every  ibree   or    four 
days,  but  tbey  soon  repeated  them- 
selves daily.      Tbis  is  tbe  way  of 
tbe  impetuou^  lover,  it  is  true,  and 
could  bardly  have  obtained  in  the 
situation    but    for  tbe   tension    of 
circumstances.      Innninent  loss  is 
one   of    the    surest    magnifiers    of 
values,  glorif\'ing'    tbe   threatened 
possession  even  beyond  its  intrin- 
sic merit  sometimes.  i)erbai)s. 

During  tbis  pei'iod  of  bopeful 
and  timed  probation  tbe  little  hus- 
band saw  tbe  g-reat  wife-mother- 
woman  of  bis  life  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  blessedness.  He  was  a 
migbfy  serious  lover  these  days. 
And.  for  tbe  first  time  in  tbe  his- 
.     torv  of  bis  kindl\-  life,  be  was  oc- 
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casionally  a  peiiilant  fatliei-.  Tliiii<:s 
were  hard  for  liiin  sometiines,  ns,  for  in- 
stance, wlieii  tlie  twins  sat  and  grinned 
at  liim  when  Salina  ordered  him  to  "  walk 
right  in  an'  teck  oft'  deni  hrog-ans/"  and 
he  was  constrained  to  ohey  in  si]eii('(\ 
It  goes  witliont  saying  that  lie  had  al- 
ways obeyed  her,  but  in  the  old  days  he 
had  felt  free  to  quarrel  a  little  over  it  in 
manly  fashion,  as  is  a  way  with  husbands 
who  feel  their  dignity  jeopardized.  Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  the  shoes,  he  knew 
that  she  was  right.  It  iras  foolish  to  be 
wearing  out  shoe  leather  on  week-days. 
Besides,  his  earth-loving  feet  wei-e  pun- 
ished in  their  imprisonnient,  and  he  was 
glad  to  have  them  free.  This,  however, 
did  not  mitigate  his  humiliation  in  the 
eyes  of  tlie  children  whom  he  had  nur- 
tured, and  to  see  them  gloating  over  it 
was  more  than  he  couhl  stand;  and  it  is 
said  that  in  this  interval  lie  twice  shook 
the  twins  until  they  whimpered,  and  that 
once  when  "the  triplers  "  climbed  to  his 
shoulders  he  suddenly  stood  up.  letting 
them  fall  as  they  might,  remarking,  as 
he  walked   otf,   '"I   ainH   no  stepladder."" 


But.  when  they  tumbled  in  a  heap,  bumped 
and  bawling,  he  relented  to  the  extent  of 
l)layiiig-  horsy  for  them  on  all-fours  all 
the  forenoon. 

Nearly  three  weeks  passed  without  any 
ai)parent  change  in  the  situation,  and  the 
revival  meetings  were  drawing  to  a  close, 
'i'lieir  ])robationarv  })eri()d  of  church  mem- 
berslii))  was  nearly  over.  Salina  and 
Steve  were  still  regular  attendants  at  the 
evening  meetings,  but  th(\v  sat  in  separate 
})ews,  and  though  both  joined  lustily  in 
the  singing  of  the  hymns,  their  voices 
wei'e  as  two.  Steve  had  a  voice  that  al- 
ways stood  alone  in  any  ordinary  con- 
gregation, no  matter  how  many  sang  the 
same  words  to  th.e  same  tune,  and  tlie  re- 
sult was  that  he  seemed  to  lead  the  sing- 
ing, which  was  far  from  the  truth.  Steve 
never  led  in  anything  in  his  life.  The 
fact  was  that,  as  is  often  the  cast  with 
small  men,  his  voice,  a  high  tenor,  was 
much  too  lai'ge  for  his  body,  and  when 
he  sang  with  his  might  the  veins  in  h.is 
high  forehead  stood  out  in  knots,  and  his 
face  bore  the  lines  of  ])hysical  pain,  so 
that    one    seeing    him,    even    thougli    his 
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song'  were  worthy,  would  be  more  apt  to 
be  sorry  than  glad  when  lie  sang. 

Salina,  in  no  wise  a  sensitive  soul,  had 
ahvays  taken  great  pride  in  his  singing, 
and  she  had  a  way  of  throwing  her  vel- 
vety voice  all  around  the  sharp  edges  of 
it  as  they  sang  togethei-.  standing  side  by 
side  in  tlie  church,  filling  the  roof  with  a 
pleasing  hai'niony.  so  that  it  was  true,  in 
a  sense,  that  she  and  Steve  togetlier  had 
for  years  led  the  singing.  Perha])s  she 
would  have  led  it  without  him. 

But  now,  in  the  very  ci'isis  of  things,  it 
irritated  her  to  hear  Sieve's  voice  I'ing  out 
clear  and  strong.  It  seemed  to  pi'oclaim 
him  superior  to  the  situation,  and  this  an- 
gered her.  Nor  was  she  one  to  decline  a 
challenge.  If  Steve  could  sing,  so  could 
she  —  so  did  she.  She  sang  for  all  she 
was  worth — sang  her  Ix^st  ;iud  loudest: 
but  she  sang  away  fi'om  Steve,  no  longer 
protecting,  but  betraying  hiui  by  evci-y 
artful  turn  of  her  llexibh^  voic(\  whicli 
struck'  his  angles  at  liui'tful  poinis.  The 
singing   was   never  at   once  so    line    and 


so  ])oor  in  Mount  Zion  as  now. 
And  yet,  although  some  felt 
it  vaguely,  no  one  could  com- 
])lain,  foi'  how  could  they  un- 
derstand ? 

The   truth    of  the   situation 
was  this: 

Steve  knew  that  Salina  had 
always  liked  his  singing,  and 
he  sang  io  her — only  to  her — 
as  truly  as  ever  he-bird  sang 
to  his  mate.  But  even  Salina — 
not  being  a  sensitive  soul  — 
could  not  know  this.  And 
yet  she  was  sensitive  to  some 
things.  For  example. although 
Steve  sat  beyond  the  I'ange  of 
her  vision  in  a  side  ])ew,  she 
discerned  his  face  with  her 
mental  eyes.  It  seemed  al- 
ways before  her  as  he  sang — 
strenuous,  distorted,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives,  de- 
fiant. She  even  knew  the 
places  in  the  u]i  notes  where 
his  heels  left  the  floor,  and 
the  long  sti'etches  where  he 
clutched  the  back  of  the  pew 
>■  before  him   with   his  nervous 

-^..  little  hands,  and  it  gave  her  a 

savage  pleasure  to  sail  in,  an- 
»  ticipating  him  disastrously  in 

some  of  his  i-eaches.  or  to  lag 
behind,    leaving    his     slender 
thi-ead  notes  bare,  while  she  followed  ma- 
jestically, like  Cleopatra  in  her  barge. 

This  little  comedy  was  enacted  night 
after  night  during  the  three  weeks'  ser- 
vices—  Steve  singing  for  Salina,  Salina 
singing  against  Steve — and  inversely,  as 
she  won  in  the  race,  was  she  loser  in  ])op- 
ular  sympathy.  Indeed,  everybody  was 
on  Steve's  side  from  the  tii'st.  and  the  few 
who,  either  for  lack  of  interest  or  through 
disci'etion,  had  not  expressed  themselves 
hithei'to.  declared  that  when  they  heard 
Steve's  pitiful  "  thi'ill  notes."  they  were 
too  mad  to  look  at  Sister  Salina  Sue. 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  Salina's 
obdui'acy  would  have  held  out.  or,  indeed, 
how  ihe  story  would  have  ended— though 
in  the  nature  of  things  there  seems  but 
one  natural  conclusion— but  for  the  fact 
that  just  at  this  time  something  ha})])ened. 
Little  Minervy.  connnonly  known  on 
th(^  ])lace  as  tlu^  "middle  tri])ler."  was 
one  day  silling  on  the  canecari'ier,  whei-e 
she  had  climbed  for  a  ride,  and  came  so 
near  being  di-awn  to  her  death  in  the  ma- 
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cliinery  of  the  sufrar-iriill  that  old  slioiit- 
iiig-  Sani,  one  of  tlie  chief  dignitaries  on 
the  place,  to  save  lier  life,  thrust  her  oil' 
with  a  lioe-handle.  In  the  fall  lier  col- 
lar-bone was  broken,  and  she  vvasbrouglit 
home  for  dead,  followed  by  a  ])rocession 
of  excited  women  and  cliildren. 

When  he  heard  the  news,  Stev^e  foi'got 
that  he  was  a  single  man,  and  rushing 
into  the  cabin,  lie  snatched  u])  the  child 
from  Salina's  lap  and  held  her  on  his  own, 
covering  her  witli  kisses  and  tears  wliile 
restoratives  were  applied. 

Steve  was  not  seen  to  come  out  of  the 
cabin  when  the  crowd  dispersed— and  that 
is  all  tliat  any  one  knows  on  the  subject. 

It  was  on  the  second  morning  after 
this  casualty  that  Salina  herself  trudged 
up  to  the  house  and  asked  to  see  lier  mis- 
tress. As  soon  as  my  wife  saw  lier  she 
knew^  that  the  cloud  had  passed,  for  she 
boi'e  herself  with  beaming  complacency 
as.  having  curtsied  at  the  door,  she  ap- 
])roached  the  emi)ty  rocker  facing  her 
mistress. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  ax  me  to  set  down,'' 
she  began,  with  a  glance  at  the  chair. 
"I  got  a  Tot  to  talk  about  dis  morniir." 

When  she  di'op))ed  into  the  chair  she 
closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  swaying 
back  and  forth,  as  if  to  collect  her 
thoughts. 

"  Well,  honey,"  she  said,  presently, 
stopping  tlie  motion  of  her  chaii*,  "  what 
kind  o'  bride  you  reckon  I  gwine  be?''  She 
chuckled  merrily  as  she  said  it,  but  only 
for  a  second.  "  Sho  'nough,  missy,  Tm 
gwnne  git  married,  Sieve  an'  me,  an'  I 
come  a-beggin'  dis  niornin' — an'  a-borry- 
in'.  I  al'ays  is  said  dat  ef  I  ever  mar- 
ried, rd  marry  in  style,  an'  so  I  got  to 
have  a  whole  bride's  outfit,  f'oni  do  veil 
down,  an'  less'ii  you  kin  hunt  me  u]) 
some'h'n'  white  to  rig  out  in,  I  boun'  to 
git  a  little  mo'  advance  on  my  wages." 

"  AVell.  Salina,  I'm  glad  to  se(^  that  you 
liave  come  to  your  s(uis(^s."  My  wife, 
Iciiowing  the  ways  of  the  ])]antat ion  -or 
rather  knowing  that  llieiv^  is  no  k-iiowing 
them — expressed  no  surprise  oi'  amuse- 
ment at  the  picture  suggested,  of  fat  old 
Salina  in  a  bridal  dress.  We  had  known 
simihar  instances,  dilFering  only  in  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  was  the  ])art  of  wis- 
dom, as  Stev(^'s  friend,  to  \voi\i  the  matter 
delicately.  And  so.  ])aying  no  IkmhI  to 
her  allusion  to  her  di-ess,  she  said  again: 
''Yes,  I'm  glad  you  liav<»  come  to  youi" 
senses.      I  don't  see  how  vou  hesitated."" 


"  Well— of  co'se— baby— it's  too  late  to 
talk  about  it  now,"  she  faltered.  "  1  Tit's 
too  late  to  talk  about  it  now,  but  ef  I'd  "a" 
knowed  it'd  come  to  dis,  I'd  'a'  picked  out 
somchocly  whilst  I  was  a-pickin'— l)ut  it's 
too  lat(>  now.  Ef  I'd  try  to  sen'  Steve 
away  now,  look  like  de  chillen  'd  aH  tui-n 
on  me — besides.  Steve  ain't  to  say  well. 
He  ain't  fitten  to  turn  out.  a  wi(ld(M'-maii 
or  a  bachelor,  wid  dat  col'  on  his  lungs. 
An'  de  ])i'eaclier  say  dat  ef  I  was  to  sen' 
'im  off,  I  couldiTt  ])ass  for  a  widder.  He 
say  I  wouldn't  be  no  mo'n  a,  ole  maid, 
w'ich,  it  seem  to  me,  wid  all  (hnn  (diillen, 
would  be  a  disgrace. 

"  But  it's  all  settled  now,  an'  we  gwine 
be  mari'ied  nex'  Satui'day  week.  Iliad  to 
put  it  off  a  week  or  so.  so's  m(>  an'  I^uey  "d 
have  time  to  git  our  clo"es  rc^ady.  I 
done  took  \\\)  de  seams  o"  dem  ])ants  mars- 
tergin  Steve;  an' his  christenin'-coat,,  I'll 
vinegai'  it  over  an'  press  it    good;   an'  de 
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))fo;i('li(M*  lie's  o()t  niaiTyiii"  liat  an' .ul()V(^> 
to  hire  for  ten  cents,  an'  i'ii)<:s  eitliei'  t( 
liire  or  S(^ll.  Steve  done  bou^lit  de  imul;-. 
at    lift(MMi    cents    a    week     foin    now    tell 


-<^/ 


' '  PO'   LITTLE    LUCY  1 


Clirisinias.  An'  so  de  ole  man  lie's  fixed 
— but  me  an'  Lucy,  of  co'se  we  mns'  oit 
our  white  frocks  an' <j;-loves.  an'—" 

"I'll  attend  to  your  dress.  Salina,"  my 
wife  said,  rather  resentino-  the  donhle  re 
quest,  "but  really  I  dou't  see  why  your 
dau<ihter  need  have  a  Avhite  g-own  too." 

"  'Gaze  she  owine  stan'  l)ridesmaid.  niis- 
tus— dat's  de  on'ies'  reason.  Yas'ni.  she 
o-wine  stan'  uj)  wid  us.  an'  slug's  tickled  all 
but  to  death  ovei'  it.  She's  purty  niu'li  tif- 
teen,  I  s'pec',  an'  hit '11  be  jes  de  same  as 
comin'  out  in  s'ciety.  Yas'm,  she  g-wine 
be  de  bridesmaid,  an'  })ull  otl'  my  glove 
whilst  her  ]->a  put  de  ring  on  my  tmger; 
an' hit '11  be  a  mighty  good  an'  'ligious 
thing  for  her  to  remember  in  after-years 
— yas'm.  'Tain't  evei'v  yo'ng  gal  datkin 
ricollec'  her  ])a  an'  ma  gittin'  married. 
Come  to  th'uk  it  over,  1  s'])ose  I'll  feel 
mo'  cancelized  in  my  min'  when  it's  did 
au'  over  'cordin'  to  de  requi'emints. 
Sev'al  couples  wlia'  been  tirouuh  it  say 
dey  feels  a  heap  n\(V  C(^nsolat(Hl  in  dey 
hearts. 

"But,  tell  de  trufe,  missy,  I'd  give  live 


dolhirs     ef  I  had  it — right    now  ef  Steve 

on'y  had  a  nobhu-  sha])e  an'  some  (fit-"])  to 

him.  jes  foi-  de  passage  u])  de  island  o"  de 

chn"ch.      Hit's    worse  "n    a    cake -walic.  de 

way  our  folks  ])asses  remarks  on  bridal 

couples  when   dey  stei)  u])  in  chu'ch. 

An"  po'  little  I^ucy  she  got   her  ])a's 

build   too:   an"  so  Steve  he  say   I  .sho 

is  gwine  be  belle  o'  de   weddin'.  ef  I 

is   gittiu'    ole   an'    got   a    yardful    o" 

chillen. 

■'1\)"  little  Steve  I  AVhen  it  come 
to  a  "ouuui  passin'  heart-jedgmiiit  on 
a  man.  I  b"lieve  pitifulness  pleads  for 
him  stronger'n  good  looks  —  yas'm. 
Des  de  glimsh  o"  Steve's  little  slope- 
shouldered  back  when  he'd  cross  de 
yard  deze  las'  two  weeks,  au'  his  little 
l)OW-legs  in  dem  white  breeches— dem 
inside  starched  seams  al'ays  tickles 
him  tur'ble — I  'clare.  some  days  when 
I"d  look  at  him  my  heart  would  be 
SO  teched  dat.  "cep'n"  for  de  lump  in 
my  tlToat.  Td  "a"  called  him  in  an' 
eased  his  mind. 

••Po'    little    Lucy:      She    had    her 
hands  full  deze  las"  few  weeks  iron- 
in'  her  pa's  co'tin"  outfit  ;  an'  she  de- 
serve  to  stan"  bridesmaid  to  compli- 
ment her  for  her  trouble — yas.  she  do. "" 
She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
began    rocking  softly,  and   presently 
she  said  : 
"  All  de  chilleiTs  in  favor  o"  de  weddin' 
— all  dat  kin  talk,  an"  I  mouglit  as  well 
say  de  rest  too,  "caze  de  one  wha"  made  up 
de  I'iconcilemint  she  can"t  talk  yit,  on'y 
two   or   three   words.       But    she    knowed 
some'h'n"  was  wi'ong,  ]\Iin(U'vy  did" 

1  had  sli})ped  into  the  I'ooni  unobserved 
some  moments  before,  and  seeing  her 
hesitate  here.  I  said,  "Go  on,  Salina,  and 
tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  I  'clare.  ]\Iarse  Joel"  She  was  really 
embarrassed  for  a  moment,  seeing"  me 
there,  but  it  passed  quickly,  and  she  turn- 
ed to  me  as  she  went  on  :  "  Well,  hit  was 
dis-a-w^ay,  marster.  Y'ou  know  de  yether 
day,  time  Minervy  got  th'o wed  off  de  cane- 
carrier,  of  co'se  we-all  "lowed  she  was  kilt  ; 
an'  quick  as  her  daddy  heei'd  tell  of  it  he 
come  a-runnin'  in  an'  snatch  her  oft'  my 
lap  an'  hob  her  whilst  we-all  dowsed  her 
wid  cold  water,  an'  ole  Aunt  Mimie  help- 
ed bring  her  tli'ough  wid  mustard  an' 
])rayer;  an' I  nuver  said  nothin',  on'y  set 
down  on  a  sterol  by  him  an'  moan  in'ard- 
ly.  tell  d'rec'ly  she  opened  her  little  eyes 
— you  know  Minei-vy  she  got  deze  heali 
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ciinniii'  little  squir'l  cross-eyes,  jes  like 
her  pa — air  dat  teched  me.  But  look  like 
my  heart  was  so  hardened  I  couldiTt  say 
iioihiir,  jes  set  still.  But  quick  as  she 
open  her  eyes  an'  see  her  p;i,  what  you 
reckon  she  done,  an'  her  little  collar-bone 
all  fractioned  too?  Slie  lif  her  little  ai-m 
up  an'  i)ut  it  rouiT  her  pa's  neck,  an'  dvn 
she  re'cii  over  wid  de  yether  an'  pull  my 
face  down  to  him, an'  hoi'  us  tight  jes  so — " 

She  paused  here  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"I  tell  you,  marstei'  an'  mistus,  ef  lit- 
tle Minei'vy,  ef  she  had  a-died  an'  lei'  me 
uncancelized  wid  'er  pa,  I  nuver  would 
'a'  forgive  myse'f  on  earth— never  would. 
I'd  'a'  took  it  for  a  heavenly  vengeance 
on  me — 3^as'm— yas,  sir. 

"But  of  co'se  she  see  in  a  minute  dat 
hit  was  all  right  'twix'  lier  pa  an'  me-- 
de  way  we  ci'ied — an'  she  laugli  a  little 
weak  laugh.  For  a  while  look  like  de 
whole  yardful  was  cryin'  under  de  mul- 
berries—cryin',  laughin',  bofe  tog"edder." 

She  wiped  her  eyes  again,  and  said 
some  really  womanly  things  touching- 
lier  life  and  its  responsibilities— simple 
resolutions  they  were  — wifely  and  mater- 
nal, which  perhaps  it  were  more  delicate 
to  pass  over  in  this  light  telling  of  her 
story,  lest  it  seem  a  betrayal.  But  we 
liked  her  better  for  it. 

''Well,  I  mus'  g'0,"she  said  pi'esent-ly; 
"I  mus'  go  to  my  cook-pots;  an'  I  gwine 
leave  de  white  frock  an'  de  veil  an'  de 
wreath  all  to  you,  you  say,  missy?  An' 
Lucy's  frock  too  ?  Thanky,  ma'am  ; 
thanky  truly,  nia'am.  Lucy  an'  Steve 
will  slio  be  proud  when  I  tell  'em.  ]>ut 
I  does   wish  you  could   see   Steve's    face 


dis  mornin'.  Ih^  got  de  dry  giins  so 
bad  he's  ashamed  to  vnnw  u])  to  de  house. 
You  say  wliar  is  he?  He  out  behin'  de 
kitchen  mindin'  de  chillen  'Xci-vy  an' 
de  twins.  Look  like  de  whole  crowd's 
a-waitin'  on  'im. 

''De  fust  thing  T  done  when  we  got  en- 
gaged over  agin  was  to  meek  him  go  iji 
an'  teck  otf  dem  duck  bre(H;hes  an'  ])ut 
on  some  woolh^i  clo'es.  I  b'licve  he's 
sneezed  mo'  sence  Ik^'s  started  a('o'tin''n 
he's  sneezed  all  his  life.  A  co'tin'  man 
'ain't  got  a  bit  o'  sense.  Well,  I  mus'  go 
— an'  don't  forgit  de  orange-ilower  wi-eath. 
mistns,  an' —  What  dat  you  say?  Yas,  J 
know  we  mought  git  fresh  flow(M's  oil'  de 
ti-ees  now,  but  —  but  —  Ijut  iloy'd  look 
might^y  chea]),  seem  like.  Hunt  nu^  up 
some  real  superficial  i-ag  flowers,  ])]ease, 
ma'am.  An'  I'll  be  glad  when  it's  all 
over.  But  after  wait  in'  so  long,  for  (loi'd 
sake,  lemme  git  married  right.  T  don't, 
teck  much  stock  in  mai-ryin',  noliow. 

"I  wouldn't  mill'  totin'  a  big  bo'qiiet  o' 
orange  blossoms  in  my  hand  ef  you  sesso 
—  wid  a  white  ribbin  on  'em  jes  as  you 
say.  We  gwine  leave  it  all  to  yon,  missy, 
an'  marster.     Well.  I'm  gone.      So  long." 

She  had  started  out.  and  when  she  got 
to  the  door  she  l)urst  out  laughing. 

"For  Gord  sake,  missy,"  she  chuelded, 
"come  heali  an'  look  at  Steve;  jes  look 
at  him  settin'  in  de  baby's  ca'iag(\  an'  de 
whole  crov.-d  liai'uessed  ii])  draggin'  him 
I'ound  de  yard  —  an'  Ik^  gi-innin'  like  a, 
chessy  cat.  He  sho  is  earned  dat,  oik^ 
ride. 

"How  could  I  ever  thought  about 
seiulin'  'im  oil'!'' 
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Ir^l\()^[    the   mid-  and    the    wood  -  work    popped    with    the 

\viiit(M'inistaiid  cold.      Down   in   the  street  the  little  Ca- 

niiish  of  X(MV  York  nadian  horses,  drawing  their  loads,  were 

it  was   a    transfor-  whit(^  with  rime,  while  their  irrepressible 

nialioii  to  us  stand-  French  drivers  yelled  at  each  other  until 

\\]'j;    there     in     the  we  could  h(\ir  them  throug-li   the  douhh; 

siuokiui;-    room     of  windows.      There  is  enero-y  in   this  licM'ce 

the  (Miatrau  Fron-  Northern  air. 

tenac     at     (.j)uehec,  "  Why  l^Morida    in    winter:*      Wliy   not 

lookinu'  down  Quebec.''"  said  the  old  Yale  stroke, 

across     the     urand  "  Ves,  why   not?""  reiterated   tln^   Essex 

I'eaches  of  the  St.  trooper. 
Lawrenc(\      wliei'e  Jhit  the  coziness  of  the  chatiMii  did  not 

th(^    i('(^    i-aii    in    crasliini;-     lields    lliroiiuli  suuu'est    tlie    seriousn(>ss    of   our    ))uri)()se. 

the  st(\miiiiu'   walei'   of  th(^    Hood  tiih'.       ll  We   waiilcnl    to  i^'et.    out    on    the   snow — to 

was    a    (dieerful     view     from     a     clieei-ful  ,u"et   in  tlu^  snow — to  tempt  its  moods   and 

place,  thoui^li   tlie  frost   was  on   t!u>  pane.  feel  its  impulses.       W^e  wauled  to  feel  the 
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nip  of  tliat  keen  outside  :iir,  to  ('li;illoi)<»e 
a  contest  with  our  woollens,  and  to  ap- 
pro[)riate  some  of  its  energ-y.  Accordin<;- 
]y  we  consulted  a  wise  mind  who  sold 
snow^- shoes,  blankets,  moccasins,  and 
socks,  and  he  did  a  good  business. 

"Shall  w^e  dress  at  St.  Raymond  or  in 
the  chateau?'' said  my  companion,  mind- 
ful of  the  severity  of  convention  in  New 
York,  as  he  gazed  on  the  litter  of  his  new 
garments  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  our 
room. 

"  We  will  dress  here,  and  leave  so  early 
that  Quebec  will  not  be  out  of  bed  until 
we  are  away;  but  if  Quebec  were  awake 
and  on  the  streets,  Quebec  would  not 
turn  its  head  to  honor  our  strangeness 
with  a  glance,  because  it  would  see  no- 
thing new  in  us;"  anddi'ess  we  did.  We 
only  put  on  three  pairs  of  socks  and  one 
pair  of  flannel-lined  moccasins,  but  we 
were  taught  later  to  put  on  all  we  had. 
As  the  rich  man  said  to  the  reporter,  when 
trying  to  explain  the  magnitude  of  his 
coming  ball,  "  There  will  be  ten  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  ice-cream,"  so  I  say  to 
you  we  had  forty  dollars'  worth  of  yarn 
socks. 

We  had  bags  of  blankets,  hunks  of  fresh 
beef  and  pork,  which  had  to  be  thawed 
for  hours  before  cooking,  and  potatoes  in 
a  gunu}"  sack,  which  rattled  like  billiard- 
balls,  so  hard  were  they  frozen.  We 
found  great  amusement  on  the  train  by 
rattling  the  bag  of  potatoes,  foi*  they  were 
the  hardest,  the  most  dense  things  known 
to  science. 

The  French  drivers  of  the  burleaus 
who  deposited  us  at  the  train  took  a 
cheery  interest  in  our  affairs;  they  lash- 
ed the  horses,  yelled  like  fiends,  made 
the  snow  fly  around  the  corners,  nearly 
ran  down  an  early  policeman,  and  made 
us  happy  with  the  animation.  They 
are  rough  children,  amazingly  polite — 
a  product  of  paternalism — and  comfort- 
able folks  to  have  around,  only  you 
must  be  careful  not  to  let  them  suc- 
ceed in  their  childish  endeavor  to  drive 
their  horses  over  you.  Anyway,  they 
cheered  us  off  through  the  softly  falling 
snow  of  that  early  winter  morning,  and 
made  us  feel  less  like  strangers. 

At  St.  Raymond  were  the  guides  and 
little  one-horse  burleaus  all  ready  for  the 
trip  to  the  "bush,"  or  at  least  for  the  fif- 
teen miles,  which  was  as  far  as  sleighs 
could  go,  up  to  old  man  O'Shannalian's, 
which  is  the  first  camp  of  the  club.    There 


were  nearly  four  feet  of  snow  on  I  lie 
ground,  so  that  the  regular  road  between 
the  fences  was  di'ifted  full,  compelling 
the  habitants  to  mark  out  another  way 
witii  evergreen  trees  through  theii'  (ields. 
Far  apart  over  the  white  landscape  are 
set  the  little  French  cottages,  with  their 
curved  roofs.  They  are  so  cozily  lonely, 
and  the  I'ough  hills  go  up  from  the  valley 
to  further  isolate  them.  Coming  along 
the  road  we  met  the  low  hauling-sleds  of 
the  natives,  who  ran  tlieir  horses  off  the 
road  into  the  snow  half-way  u})  their 
horses'  sides;  but  the  sledges  were  flat, 
and  floated,  as  it  were.  Picturesque  fel- 
lows, with  tuques,  red  sashes,  and  fur 
coats,  with  bronzed  faces,  and  whiskers 
worn  under  their  chin,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  early  thii'ties.  The  Quebec  liahi- 
tants  don't  bothe-r  their  heads  about  the 
iiew  things,  which  is  the  great  reason  w^hy 
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iii<i\  as  T  do,  tliat  all  tlio  <2anic  in  America 
lias  ill  tlios(^  latter  days  been  forced  into 
tlieiii,  and  rcvili/.iiio-  that  to  follow  it  the 
liunler  must  elevate  himself  over  the 
hiji-liesl  tops,  which  process  never  l)ecame 
mixed  in  my  mind  with  the  i)oetry  of 
mountain  scenery. 

We  essayed  the  snow-shoes — an  ai't 
netilecled  by  us  three  ])eo})le  since  our 
boyhood  days.  It  is  like  liorseback-i'id- 
iiiii'  one  must  bt^  at  it  all  the  time  it' 
he  is  to  feed  c()nifortabl(\  Snow  -  sho(\s 
must  be  understood,  or  they  will  imt  <i-et 
alouii'  with  you. 

I')cl)e  Larette  laughino-ly  said.  ""  Purly 
soon  you  mak  de  snow  shoe  o-o  nn^re  less 
lak  dev  was  c razee." 

1  raving'  ari'anged  to  haul  the  su]>plies 
into  the  "bush"  next  day.  we  lay  down 
for  tli(^  niuht  in  the  warm  cabin,  tucked 
in  and  babicnl  by  our  <>-enerous  French 
o-uides.  The  oood  old  Irishman.  i\Ir. 
O'Shaimahan,  was  tlie  last  to  withdraw. 

'  ]\lr.  ()"Shannalian.  what  do  the  Freiudi 
say  for  '  o-ood-niii'lit '?" 

"Well,  som'  o'  thiin  says  '  Buno'-sware.' 
and  sonT  o'  thim  says  *  I>uno- way' ;"  but 
none  of  (hem,  I  imaiiine.  say  it  just  like 
Mr.  O'Shannahan. 

With  the  dayliaht  our  hut  be^an  to 
abound  with  the  activities  of  the  comino- 
day.  A  li'uide  had  a  lire  g'oino-,  and  ]\lr. 
O'Shannahan  stood  wanning;  hiniself  be- 
side^ it.  The  Essex  troo])er,  ha  vino-  I'p- 
duc(Hl  himself  to  the  bull',  ])ut  on  an  old 
])air  of  moccasins  and  ^valked  out  into 
the  snow.  The  New  ,)(M'sey  thermometer 
wliiidi  we  liad  brought  ah^nu'  may  not 
liave  as  yet  li'ottem  accliniat(Ml.  ])ut  it 
solemnly  r(\uist(U'(Hl  5    below  zero. 

"  l)(d)e,  will  you  kindly  throw  a  buck- 
tli(\v  are  th(^  most  cont(uited  peoph^  in  et.  of  water  over  my  hack  T'  lie  asked; 
America.  but   r>ebe  miu'ht  as  well  have  been  asked 

'I'he  faithful  watch  clou'  l)ark(Hl  at  us  to  kindly  shoot  the  Ksst^x  trooi)er  with 
from  ovcvy  cottau(\  and,  after  the  man-  a  ii'un,  or  to  hit  him  with  an  ax(\  l>ebe 
ncr  of  all  hom^st  housedogs,  charu'ed  us,  ^vould  havt^  neither  ice-water,  rille,  nor 
with  skinned  lips  and  uleamiiiii' (\ve.      We     axt^  on  his  pious  soul. 

waited  u  lit  il  tlu\v  camcMiear  to  t  lu>  low  s(^t  1    knt^w   th(^   stern    r(H|uirenients   of  the 

burh\iu.  when  W(^  nuuiaccd  tiinn  with  the  mornin«.i' bat h.  anddowsiHl  him  with  the 
whi)),  whereat  tli«\v  si)raiiu-  from  the  hard  desir(Hl  water,  when  he  cai)er(Hl  into  the 
road  into  t  be  soft  snow,  o'oiiiLi'  out  of  siu'lit  cabin  and  beo'an  with  his  crash  towel  to 
in  it,  wlier(>  their  tlou  iidtM'inu-  UKuh^  us  rub  for  the  r(\u'tion.  Secduii"  that  ^Ir. 
bmuli  loud  and  loiii^'.  Hou's  do  not  liki^  O'Shannahan  was  ptu-tui-lxMl,  I  said, 
to  b(>  lauuhed   at,  and  it   is  so  seKloin  one  "  What  do  you  think  of  that  act  ;■" 

ii-(Ms  even   wilii  the  way  sich^  pup-  "  Oi   think  a  mon   is   ez  will  all'  ])0  (he 

.\l    ( )"Slianiialian's    we  W(M'(>  ])ut    up  in      soith^    av    this   stovt^    as    to    he   bavin'   the 
tlu^   litth'  club   cabin   and    made    comfort       loikt^s  av   yez   })(H)r  ict^-wather  down   his 
able.       I    likeil  every thinu'  in  llit>  country      si)(>in(\" 
except  the  rougdi  look  of  the  hills,  know-  Mr.  O'Shannahan  rellected  and  hunched 
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nearer  the  box-stove,  saying-:  "It's  now 
gauu  a  year,  })ut  oi  did  say  a  nioii  do 
moocli  the  loikes  av  tiiat  wan  day.  He 
divisted  himself  av  liis  last  stitch,  an' 
daylibera/fdy  wint  out  an'  rowled  hinisill' 
in  the  snow.  That  before  brikfast,  nioind 
ye.  Oi've  no  doobt  he's  long-  since  dead. 
Av  the  loikes  av  this  t'ing  do  be  goan 
an,  an'  is  rayparted  down  en  the  Parla- 
rnint,  they'll  be  bavin'  a  law  fer  it, — 
niore's  the  nade.'' 

After  breakfast  a  hundred  ])ounds  of 
our  war  material  was  loaded  on  each 
toboggan.  We  girded  on  our  snow-shoes 
and  started  out  to  break  ti'ail  for  the 
sledges.  I  know  of  no  more  arduous 
work.  And  while  the  weather  was  very 
cold,  Mr.  O'Shannahan  nearly  undressed 


us  befoi'e  he  was  satisfied  at  our  condi 
tion  for  bush-i'a.nging.  We  sank  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  the  soft  snow.  Th(; 
raising  of  the  snow-burdened  i-ackct  tells 
on  lung  and  ankle  and  loin  witli  killing 
foi-ce.  Like  everything  else,  one  might 
beconui  accustomed  to  lugging  say  ten 
pounds  extra  on  each  set  of  toes,  l)nt  he 
would  have  to  take  more  than  a  day  at 
it.  The  ])erspir{ition  comes  in  sti'eams, 
which  showed  the  good  of  O'Shannahan's 
judgment.  Besides,  before  we  had  gone 
three  miles  we  began  to  understand  the 
mistake  of  not  weai'ing  ouj'  foi-ty  dollars' 
worth  of  socks.  Also  we  had  our  moc- 
casins on  the  outside,  or  next  to  the  snow- 
shoes.  They  got  di^.mp,  froze  into  some- 
thing like  sheet-iron,  and  had  a  line  ice- 
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<;laz(!  on  llicii-  hot  loins,  wliicli  made  i\\on\ 
sli[)  and  slide  haclvward  and  I'oi'ward  on 
the  snow-sliocs. 

After  tlii-ee  miles,  Bebo  readjusted  and 
tied  my  inoccasins,  when  Oliver,  the 
cook,  wlio  was  a  very  intelIi^(Mit  man, 
mopped  ills  forehead  witli  liis  shirt  sleeve, 
and  observed: 

''Excuse  me,  I  t'ink  you  bettair  go 
back  dose  cabain— you  are  not  fix  liup 
more  ])ropair  for  dees  beesness.  Ma  dear 
fretr,  dose  man  een  Quebec  what  sol'  you 
dose  t'in,i»-" — and  here  his  quiet,  })atient 
])ersoiu»lity  was  almost  overcome,  this 
liuman  rellection  of  tlie  long-  Noi'tliern 
winter  could  not  calm  himself,  so  lie 
blurted,  in  his  peaceful  way— ''dose  man 
een  Quebec  dey  weare  know"  not'ing."' 

AVe  wei-e  in  the  light  of  a  great  truth 
— the  shoes  would  not  stay  on  —  the 
thongs  cut  our  toes — we  had  outlived  our 
usefulness  as  trail-breakers,  and  we  suc- 
cumbed. The  back  track  was  one  of  my 
greatest  misfortunes  in  life,  but  it  was 
sucli  a,  measly  lot  of  cold-finger,  frozen- 
toe,  slip-down  detail  that  I  will  forbear. 
My  companions  were  equally  unfortu- 
nate; so  when  we  finally  fell  into  the 
arms  of  Mr.  O'Shannahan,  he  said: 

"  Ah.  a  great  hardship.  Oi  will  make 
that  matter  plain  to  yez.'' 

The  sledges  had  deposited  their  loads 
half-way  up  the  trail,  the  guides  coming 
back  for  the  night. 

Next  morning  the  remainder  of  our 
stuff  was  loaded,  and  with  renewed  faith 
we  strode  forth.  The  snow-shoes  were 
now  all  right,  and.  with  hve  pairs  of  socks 
apiece  —  one  outside  the  moccasins  —  the 
thongs  could  not  eat  our  toes.  AVe  took 
photographs  of  oui'  moccasins — unwhole- 
some, swollen  things— and  dedicated  the 
plates  to  Mr.  Kipling  as  "the  feet  of  the 
young  men."' 

The  country  of  the  Little  Saguenay  is 
as  rough  as  any  part  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  the  custom  to  dress  lightly 
for  travelling,  notwitiistanding  the  20° 
below  zero,  and  even  then  one  pers})ires 
very  freely,  making  it  imj)ossible  to  sto}) 
long  for  a  rest,  on  account  of  the  chill  of 
the  opcMi  poi-es.  Ice  forms  on  eyebi-ow. 
hair,  and  mustache,  while  th<^  sweat  freezes 
in  scales  on  the  back  of  one's  neck.  The 
snow  falls  from  llu^  trees  on  tlie  V(\vager. 
and  melting  slightly  from  the  heat  of 
the  body,  forms  cakes  of  ice.  Shades  of 
Nansen  and  all  the  arctic  men  I  I  do  not 
understand  why  they  are  not  all  pillai'S 


of  ice,  unless  it  be  that  there  are  no  trees 
to  dump  snow  on  them.  The  spruce  and 
hemlock  of  these  parts  all  point  upwards 
as  straight  as  one  could  set  a  lance,  lo 
resist  the  constant  fall  of  snow.  If  one 
leaned  ever  so  little  out  of  the  perpen- 
diculai",  it  could  not  survive  the  tremen- 
dous average  of  fifty  feet  of  snowfall 
each  winter.  Their  branches,  too,  do  not 
grow  long,  else  they  would  snap  under 
the  weight.  Every  needle  on  tlie  ever- 
greens has  its  little  burden  of  white,  and 
without  intermission  the  .snow  comes  sift- 
ing down  from  the  sky  through  the  hush 
of  the  winter.  "When  we  stopped,  and 
the  creak  of  the  snow-shoes  was  still,  we 
could  almost  heai"  oui*  hearts  beat.  We 
could  certainly  hear  the  cracldng  of  the 
tobacco  burning  in  our  pipes.  It  had  a 
soothing,  an  almost  seductive  influence, 
that  muffle  of  snow.  So  solemn  is  it.  so 
little  you  feel  yourself,  that  it  is  a  con- 
sciousness which  brings  unconsciousness, 
and  the  calm  white  forest  is  almost  dead- 
ening in  its  beauty.  The  winter  forest 
means  death. 

Then  came  the  guides  dragging  their 
toboggans,  and  we  could  hear  them  pant 
and  grunt  and  creak  and  slip;  how  they 
manage  the  fearful  work  is  quite  beyond 
me.  Used  to  it.  I  su])pose.  So  are  pack- 
mules;  but  think  of  the  generations  of 
suffering  behind  this  which  alone  makes 
it  possible.  The  men  of  the  pack,  the 
paddle,  snow-shoe,  toboggan,  and  axe  do 
harder,  more  exhausting  work  than  any 
other  set  of  people;  they  are  nearer  to 
the  pi-imitive  strain  against  the  world  of 
niattei'  than  are  other  men — they  are  the 
''  wheelers."  so  to  speak. 

The  last  stage  up  the  mountain  was  a 
lung-burster,  but  finally  we  got  to  a  lake, 
which  was  our  objective.     It  was  smooth. 

"  Let  us  take  off  these  instruments  of 
torture  and  i-est  our  feet  on  the  smooth 
going."  said  we.  in  our  innocence,  and  we 
undid  a  snow-shoe  each.  The  released 
foot  went  into  the  snow  up  to  oiu*  mid- 
dles, and  into  water  besides.  We  resumed 
our  snow-shoe,  but  the  wet  moccasins 
coming  in  contact  with  the  chill  air  he- 
came  as  iron.  Our  frozen  snow-shoe 
thongs  were  wii-es  of  steel.  Our  hands 
were  cold  with  the  work  of  readjustment, 
our  bodies  chilled  with  the  waiting.  It 
was  a  bad  half-hour  befoi'e  the  cabin  was 
reached.  AVe  built  a  Ih-e,  but  the  ])rovi- 
sions  had  not  come  up,  so  we  sat  around 
and  gazed  with  glaring  eyes  at  each  otli- 
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vv.  'I'Ik'  J^'sscx  ti-oopei-  and  T  tallanl  of  siiow-slioeijig".  and  saw  many  cai'i])Ou  ;  but 
oaiiii.L;'  t-lic  old  Y:\\o  strolvc.  wlio  was  oui'  llicvsaw  ns  first,  or  sMicllcd  ns.  or  licard 
companion.  Imt  \\r.  aL^i-ccd  lie  was  too  us,  and.  with  tlie  cxcM'ptioii  of  t  wo  ""  clean 
touu'li.  I  was  afraid  for  a  time  that  a  nnsscs."  wc  hail  no  cliancc.  It  may  he  of 
cond)inalion  niiu'lif  he  made  against  me  iutei'est  to  tell  wliat  ])efalls  those  wlio 
oji  those  lines,  hut  luckily  the  tohog-uans  "  miss.""  according'  to  the  rougli  law  of 
ai'rived.  tlie    cabin.      Tlie    i-etui-nino-   liuntei*  may 

The  lo;;-  cabin  was  seventeen  feet  deny  it  vio-orously,  but  tlie  o-i-inniufi-  of 
square,  so  wbat  with  th(^  room  talcen  by  the  <i-uide  is  ample  testimony  for  convic- 
the  l)uuks,  1)0\  stove,  our  ])r()veiuler  and  tion.  'J'he  hunter  is  led  to  the  tortui'e 
diinmi^'e,  the  lobby  of  th(^  house  was  some-  tree.  All  tlie  men.  cook  included.  ])oui' 
what  ci'owded.  Tlierf^  wer*^  three  Amer-  out  of  the  cabin  and  line  n}).  The 
icans  and  live  1^'renchmen.  The  stove  "missei'""  is  I'ccjuired  to  assume  a  very 
was  of  the  most  excitable  kind,  never  sat-  nndijiiii  iicd  post  ui-e.  wben  all  the  nuui  talce 
isfied  to  do  its  mere  duty,  but  t hi'eatenino-  a  hack'  at  him  Nvilh  a  frozen  moccasin.  It 
a  bolocaust  with  ev<'ry  fresh  slick  of  wood,  is  rude  fun.  but  the  howls  of  laug-bter 
We  made  wh.it  we  called  "  atinos])beric  I'ing"  through  t  lie  still  foi-est.  and  even  tbe 
cocktails"'  by  ()penin<.i-  the  door  and  let-  nnfortuiiate  sp(»rtsman  f(Mds  that  he  has 
tini;'  in    one  part    of  20'  below  zero  air  t<^     atoned  for  bis  deed. 

tAvo  parts  of  HiT)  "  abov(^  zero  aii'.  seasoned  l^ebe  Larette    killed    a    younii'  caribou, 

with  Kreiich  bitters.  it  had  the  usual  ef-  which  was  bi-ou^z-lit  into  cam])  for  our  ob- 
fect.  of  all  cocktails;  w(^  sbould  mucb  servalion.  It  was  of  a  color  dilTerent 
bave  ])i'eferred  I  he  ""  straig'hl  g-oods '"  at.  from  \vhat  we  had  ex])ected.  dark'er  on 
say,  70  '.  tbe  bacdc,  blaclaM'  on  the  muzzle,  and  nioi'c 

In  the  nioriiin<4-  we  bef^'an  a  v»-eek's  tbe  coloi"  of  the  tree  t  runks  among  wbicli 
woi'k  at  carihou-huut in.L;-.  It  is  ])roper  to  it  liv(^s.  Indeed,  we  bad  it  frozen  and  set 
state  a  ,  this  interval  that  this  ai'ticle  can  np  in  tbe  timber  to  be  ])hotogra})lied  and 
have  no  "  third  act.""  for  succ(^ss  did  not  ])ainted.  Standiui;'  thei-e.  it  was  almost 
crown  our  (dVorts.  We  scoured  the  woods  invisible  in  its  sameness, 
industriously     Ixdiind    our    I ndia-i'ul)l)er,  Its  f(MM   wei-e   tb(^   cbief  interest,  for   we 

leather  lunued   guides,  with    their   expert     liad  all  seen  and  examined  its  tra(dvs.      If 

one  ])uts  his 
liand  down  into 
tbe  track, be  will 
lind  a  hard  ])illar 
of  snow  whicdi 
is  comjiressed 
by  their  cuplike 
f(>et :  and  more 
sti'iking  still  is  it 
tbat  th(^  cai'ibou 
does  not  sink  in 
the  snow  as  far 
as  our  big  snow- 
shoes,  not  even 
when  it  runs, 
wlii(di  it  is  able 
to  do  i  11  four  foci 
of  snow  with  tbe 
si)eed  of  a  i-ed 
deer  on  di-y 
ground.  In  these 
])ai'ts  tlxu^aribou 
has  no  (Miemy 
"  .  but      man  :      the 

wol  f      and      the 
# '  J  pantber    do    not 

-'"'"■"  live  here, tbougb 
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but  T  could    not,  loni'M  llial.  ])C  nllacks  tlic  tlinl  "^iiow  sIuxmii*:-,  as  a  liiiiilcr  is  f(M|iiii('(l 

c;ii'il)()U.  I»)  do    il.   wlicii    on    llic    cariltoii   track,  lias 

1^^'om    Mr.     Wniiliicv's    accouiils,   1     was  I. lie  saiiw^  relationship  to  llic    '  el  id)  siiow- 

Icd  to  Ixdicvc   the  carihoii   was  a  singular-  shoe    run."  so  caNed,  that    "  park  riding'  " 

ly  stupid  beast,  \vhi(di    he    undoubtedly    is  does  to  '"  punch  iii^-    cows."      The    men    of 

ill  the  Barren    (ironnds.       l^'ol•   sportsmen  tln^    'hush"  have    short    and    Itroad   o\al 

vvjio  hunt  in  the  fall   of  the  veai-  he  is  not  shoes,  and  I  liev  must  uo  up  and  dow  n  I  h(^ 

i'eo-;i,rded  as  especia  1  ly  dilliciill       he  is  eas-  steepest     imauinahh'     plac(\s,   ;(iid    pass    at 

ily  shot   from  hoats  around   p<ni(ls;    but  to  i^ood    speed    and    perleel     silence  (lii)iiL;h 

kill  a,  ca,i'il)ou     in     the     Laureiilian    Moiin-  the.     most     dense     spriic(>     and      tamarack 

tains      in     mi(lwint(M-     is     indeed     ;i,     \'va\.  thickets,  for  t  liere  I  he  carihoii  leads.     The 

This   is  due  to  the  deathly  stillness  of  the  diM^p  snow  covers  up  the    small  (>verLire(Mi 

wint.<'r    forest, and    the  snow  slio(Miiii'  di  Hi  bushes,  hut   tlx'y   resist    it  somewhat ,  lea  v 

cullies  wlii<di    l)(>set   even  lh<^   most   (dever  in<4'a,  soft    spot,  \\lii<di    the    hiinler   is  con 

sportsman.  slant  ly  fallim;-    into  with    fatal    noise.       If 

This  brin^^s  to  my  mind  the  observation  he    runs   against    a    tree,  down    comes  an 
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avahiMclio  of  snow,  which  sounds  like 
thmuhM'  in  the  (|nict. 

I  was  l)i'oii.u-hi  to  a  pei'fcctl y  fi'osli  track 
of  ilii'ce  cai'ihoH  hy  Iwog'nides.  and  taking 
tiie  trail,  we  found  them  not  alarmed,  but 
travellino"  rapidly.  So  "hot"  was  the 
trail  that  I  removed  the  stockin<>'  from  my 
g'un-])reech.  We  moved  on  witli  as  much 
speed  as  we  could  mana,i>'e  in  silence.  The 
trees  were  cones  of  snow,  making'  the 
forest  (hMise.  like  soft-wood  tind)ei'  in  sum- 
mer. We  were  hnl  up  hills,  through 
dense  liemlock  thickets,  wliere  tlie  falling 
snow  nea.i'ly  clogged  the  action  of  my 
rifle  ;vnd  lilled  the  sights  with  ice.  I 
was  forced  to  remove  my  I'ight  mitten  to 
keep  them  ice -clear  by  warming  with 
the  ])are  liand.  The  snow- shoeing  was 
ditlicult  and  fatiguing  to  the  utmost,  as 
mile  after  mile  we  wound  along  after 
those  vagrant  caribou.  We  found  a  small 
pond  where  they  had  ])awed  for  water, 
and  it  had  not  yet  frozen  after  their 
drink. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  liunter  feels 
the  thrill  which  is  the  ])leasure  of  the 
sport. 

Down  the  sides  of  the  ])ond  led  the  trail, 
then  twisting  and  turning,  it  entered  the 
woods  and  wound    up  a  little  liill.      Old 


man  Larette  fumbled  the  snow  with  his 
bare  liand;  he  lifted  toward  us  some  un- 
frozen spoor — good,  cheerful  old  soul,  his 
eyes  were  those  of  a  panther.  Now  we 
set  our  shoes  ever  so  carefully.  ])i'essing 
them  down  slowly,  and  shifting  our 
weight  cautiously  lest  the  footing  be 
false.  The  two  liunters  crouched  in  the 
snow,  pointing.  I  cocked  myrille:  one 
snow-shoe  sunk  slowly  under  me — the 
snow  was  treacherous— and  three  dark  ob- 
jects flitted  like  birds  past  the  only 
opening  in  the  forest,  seventy-five  yards 
ahead. 

"Take  the  gun.  Con."  I  said,  and  my 
voice  broke  on  the  stillness  harshly  :  the 
game  was  up,  the  disappointment  keen. 
The  reaction  of  di.sgust  was  equal  to  the 
suppi-essed  elation  of  the  second  before. 
"Go  to  cajnp  the  nearest  way.  Larette." 

The  country  was  full  of  caribou.  They 
travel  constantly,  not  staying  in  one  sec- 
tion. New  tracks  came  every  day  into 
our  little  territory.  We  stalked  and 
worked  until  our  patience  gave  out.  when 
we  again  loaded  our  toboggans  for  the 
back  track. 

At  Mr.  O'Shannahan's  we  got  our  hur- 
leaus.  and  jingled  into  St.  Raymond  by 
the  light  of  the  moon. 
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I  IAN  MOR,  at  your  wish,  send  to  you, 
•  who  are  my  friend,  tliis  tale  of  re- 
membrance, because  you,  who  liave  writ- 
ten of  lier,  loved  Mary  Maclean,  that 
sweet  and  serene  spirit,  tliougli  you  knew 
lier  only  when  she  was  old. 

And  with  it  are  other  pages,  which  are 
for  no  eyes  but  yours:  the  opening-  pages 
of  a  book  that  shall  never  be  read  of  any, 
for  it  is  little  more  tlian  begun,  and  now 
perfoi'ce  must  be  relinquished.  I  know 
that  the  bird  \vlio  sings  in  lonely  hearts 
has,  for  one  heart,  sung  his  last  song. 
He  is  blind,  the  little  one;  yet,  for  all 
that,  sings  his  most  poignant  bitter  .song 
when  loneliness  itself  is  no  more  a  star- 
less dusk,  but  its  own  infinite  night. 

The  book  ^vas  to  be  called  The  Man 
Who  Dreamed;  and  it  was  to  ])e  yours. 
A  gift  of  sand  and  foam.  But  you,  I 
know^,  will  remember  that  with  sand  I 
built  palaces  that  were  to  withstand  winds 
and  tides,  and  that  foam  is  the  visible 
breath  of  the  broken  wave. 

Long  ago  I  told  you  the  tale  out  of 
which  you  wrought  your  island  romance, 
Pliarals.  Not  that  it  was  all  an  echo 
of  things  lieard,  for  there  upon  Innisron 
you  yourself  hearkened  often  to  the  an- 
cient threnodies  of  the  sea;  once  you  saw 
Alasdair,  before  love  filled  with  dusk  his 
dreaming  mind;  and  Lora  you  saw,  fawn 
of  beauty;  and  with  Mary  Maclean  you 
dwelled  for  many  days,  when  she  was 
wont  to  go  often  to  two  graves  where  the 
tangled  sea-grasses  w^iispered  the  secret 
of  the  moaning  w^ave. 

You  knew  Mary  Maclean  and  her  deep 


eyes  of  love,  aiul  the  white  ])ea(Ui  that 
was  upon  her,  and  the  Bal^baih  stillness 
on  her  face  because  of  the  greatness  and 
the  wonder  of  the  hushed  tenderness  that 
was  there.  She  has  quiet  now,  whei-e 
she  lies  in  a  gi'een  hollow,  a  stone's-throw 
from  where  Alasdair's  twilight  has  long 
become  darkness  itself,  and  whei'e  Lora's 
shadowy  liair,  that  he  loved,  interwinds 
in  the  fibres  of  the  sea-pink  and  the  ])oig- 
nant  thyme. 

But,  as  I  know,  you  never  lieard  tlie 
story  of  how  M;iry  came  to  ])ut  her  life 
into  the  life  of  Eachain  Maclean,  so  that 
they  were  made  one.  I  will  tell  you  that 
now. 

When  Mary  Macleod  was  a  gii'l  she 
had  eyes  so  large  and  Ijrooding,  and  of  a 
blue  so  shadow- woven,  tliat  1V)1  the  Fi-ec 
kled,  the  young  island  ])()et,  who  sailed  in 
among  the  sea-caves  of  oMiuley  and  never 
sailed  forth  from  tliem  again,  made  a  song 
about  her,  wherein  lie  called  her  IMai-y  of 
the  Tarns.  Another  than  JV)1  the  Frec- 
kled thought  so  too,  and  loved  to  look 
into  those  dark  ])()ols  of  dream,  and  to  see 
there  the  shadow  of  innnemorial  beauty. 
This  other  was  Angus  IMacleod.  He  was 
a  youth,  till  one  night,  as  he  hauled  in 
the  herring -nets  in  llie  nioon.sliine,  Ik; 
heard  a  voice  that  was  continuoush'  lost 
in  a  myriad  faint  echoes -- heard  with 
each  wave  that  lifted  a  momentary  torch 
out  of  the  dark,  only  to  pass  in  a  universe 
of  foam  bells  and  dancing  stars.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Mary  of  the  Tarns,  or  thus 
was  he  persuaded. 

In  that  hour  he  was  suddenly  become 
a  man. 
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It  is  in  some  shadowy  vale  in  the  dream- 
land of  sleep  that  Love  oftenest  whispers 
his  first  word.  Tiiere,  night  after  night, 
under  the  star  of  di-eams,  Marj'  put  her 
hand  into  the  hand  of  Angus,  whom  in 
the  shy  silences  of  her  waking  houi-s  se- 
cretly she  loved ;  and  thei-e,  often  and 
long,  Angus  looked  into  the  eyes  of  Mary 
of  tlie  Tarns. 

Then  the  day  came  wlien  a  silver  trum- 
l^et  was  hlown  from  a  high  tower,  and 
banners  and  the  noise  of  an  ai'iny  filled 
the  air,  and  the  stars  leaped,  and  a  neW' 
sun  and  a  new  moon  Ihimed  in  the  sky. 

Ah,  sweet  hyperboles  of  love,  how  wild 
as  an}^  falling  star!  x\nd  yet,  how  sweet 
the  dear  hyperboles  of  truth! — for  is  not 
the  awakening  of  the  triumphant  passion 
of  love  great  and  moving  as  a  marching 
army  with  banners,  as  abruptly  clamant 
as  the  blast  of  a  silver  trumpet  blown 
suddenly  fi-om  over  the  bastions  of  the 
towers  of  silence? 

It  was  in  suinmer,  when  there  is  no 
night  among  these  Northern  isles.  The 
long  hot  days  waned  through  a  sustained 
after-glow  of  rose  and  violet,  and  when 
the  stars  came  it  was  only  to  reveal  purple 
depths  within  depths. 

Mary  was  walking,  barefoot,  through 
the  dewy  grass,  on  the  long  western  slope 
of  Innisron,  and  looking  idly  at  the  phan- 
tom flake  of  the  moon  as  it  hung  like  a 
blown  moth  above  the  vast  disclosure  of 
the  flower  of  sunset.  Below  it,  beyond 
her,  the  ocean.  It  was  pale,  opalescent; 
here  shimmering  with  the  hues  of  the 
moonbow,  here  dusked  with  violet  shad- 
ow, but  for  the  most  part  pale,  opales- 
cent. There  was  no  wind,  but  a  breath 
arose  from  the  innumerous  lips  of  the 
sea.  The  cool  sigh  moved  inland,  and 
made  a  continual  faint  tremor  amid  the 
salt  grasses.  The  skuas  and  guillemots 
stirred,  and  at  long  intervals  stridently 
screamed. 

Mary  looked  long  seaward.  The  illim- 
itable, pale,  unlifted  wave;  the  liinted 
dusk  of  the  quiet  underwaters;  the  un- 
fathomable violet  gulfs  overhead:  these 
silent  comrades  were  not  alien  to  her. 
To  them  she  was  a  moving  shadow  on  an 
isle;  to  her  they  were  the  veils  of  wonder 
beyond  which  the  soul  knows  no  death, 
but  looks  upon  the  face  of  Beauty,  and 
upon  the  eyes  of  Love,  and  u})on  the 
heart  of  Peace. 

Amid  these  silent  spaces  two  dark  ob- 


jects caught  the  girl's  wandering  gaze. 
Flying  eastward,  a  solan  trailed  a duskv 
wing  across  the  sky.  So  high  its  lliglit 
that  the  fii-st  glance  saw  it  as  though 
motionless;  yet,  even  while  Mary  looked, 
the  skyey  wayfarer  waned  suddenly,  and 
that  which  had  been  was  not.  The 
other  object  had  wings  too,  but  was  not 
a  bird.  A  lishing -smack  lay  idly  be- 
calmed, her  red-bi'own  sail  now  a  patch 
of  wai'm  dusk.  Mary  knew  what  boat  it 
was— the  Niyhean  Donn,  out  of  Fionna- 
l)hort  in  Ithona,  the  west(M'nr»iost  of  the 
larraidh  Isles. 

There  was  no  one  visible  on  l)oard  the 
NigJieau  Dojui^hui  a  boy's  voice  sang  a 
monotonous  Gaelic  cadence,  indescriba- 
bly sweet  as  it  came,  remote  and  wild  as 
an  air  out  of  a  dim  forgotten  woi'ld,  across 
the  still  waters.  Mary  Macleod  knew  the 
song,  a  strange  iorrain  or  boat-sojig  made 
by  Pol  the  Freckled,  and  by  him  given  to 
his  friend  Angus  Macleod  of  Ithona.  She 
muttered  the  words  over  and  over,  as  the 
lilt  of  the  boyish  voice  rose  and  fell : 

"It  is  not  oiilv  wlieii  the  sea  is  dark  ;uul  fliill  and 
desolate 
I  liear    the    sinuini:    of  the    queen    wlio   lives 
beneath  the  ocean  : 
Oft  have  I  heard  her  chanting  voice  when  noon 
o'erfioods  his  golden  gate, 
Or  when  the  moonshine  lilts    the  wave    with 
snow-white  mazy  motion. 

And  some  day  will  it  hap  to  me,  when  the  black 
wa\es  are   leaping, 
Or   when    within    the    biealhli-ss    green   I    see 
her  shell-strewn   door, 
That  singing   voice  will   lure   me   where   my  sea- 
drown'd   love   lies  slee|)iiig 
Beneath   the    slow    white    hands    of    lier    who 
rules  the  suidvcn  shore. 

"For  in  my  lieart  I   hear  the  bells  that  ring  their 
fatal  beauty. 
The   wild,  remote,  tnicertain    bells    that    chant 
their  lonelv  sorrow  : 
The   lonely    bells 'of   sorrow,  the    bells    of    fatal 
beauty, 
Oft    in    my   heart  1   luMr    tiie   bells,  who   soon 
shall   know  no  morrow." 

The  slow  S})lashing  of  oars  in  the  great 
hollow^  cavern  underneath  her  feet  sent  a 
flush  to  her  face.  She  knew  who  was 
there— that  it  was  the  little  boat  of  the 
Kighean  Doin,  and  that  Angtis  Macleod 
was  in  it. 

She  stood  among  the  seeding  grasses, 
intent.  The  cluster  of  white  moon-daisies 
that  reached  to  her  knees  was  not  more 
pale  than  her  white  face:  for  a  white 
silence  was  upon  Mary  Macleod  in  her 
dreaming  girlhood,  as  in  her  latei'  years. 

She  shivered  once   as   she   listened    to 
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Ano-us  sing-ing',  while  be  secured  his  boat, 
and  began  to  climb  from  ledg-e  to  ledg-e. 
He  too  bad  lieard  the  lad  Uille  Ban  cliant- 
ing-  as  he  lay  idly  upon  a  coil  of  rope, 
while  the  smack  lay  derelict  on  the  un- 
moving"  waters;  and  hearing-,  had  himself 
taken  up  the  song: 

"  For  hi  my  heart  I  hear  the  bells  that  ring  their 
fatal  beaut ;i. 
The  wild,  remote,  uncertain  bells  that  chant  i/ieir 

loneh/  sorrow  : 
The  lonely  bells  of  sorrow,  the  bells  of  fatal  beauty, 
Oft  in   my  heart   I  hear    the   bells,  ivho    soon 
shall  know  no  morrow.'''' 

Mary  shivered  with  the  vague  fear  that 
had  come  upon  her.  Had  she  not  dreamed, 
in  the  bygone  night,  that  she  heard  some 
one  in  the  sea  singing  that  very  song — 
some  one  witli  slow  white  hands  which 
waved  idly  above  a  dead  man?  A  mo- 
ment ago  she  had  listened  to  the  same 
song  sung  hj  the  lad  Uille  Ban ;  and  now, 
for  tlie  third  time,  she  heard  Angus  idly 
chanting  it  as  he  rose  invisibly  from  ledge 
to  ledge  of  the  cavern  underneath  her. 
Three  idle  songs;  yet  is  not  death  but 
the  final,  the  interrupted,  refrain  of  an 
idle  song? 

When  Angus  leaped  on  to  the  slope 
and  came  towards  her,  she  felt  her  pulse 
quicken.  Tall  and  fair,  he  looked  fairer 
and  taller  than  she  had  ever  seen  him. 
The  light  that  was  still  in  the  west  linger- 
ed in  his  hair,  which,  yellow  as  it  was, 
now  glistered  as  with  the  sheen  of  bronze. 
He  had  left  his  cap  in  the  boat,  and  as  he 
crossed  swiftly  towards  her  she  realized 
anew  that  he  deserved  the  name  given 
him  by  Pol  the  poet — Angus  Ogue  Grua- 
gach. — the  yellow-haired  god.  They  had 
never  yet  spoken  of  their  love,  and  now 
both  realized  in  a  flash  that  no  words 
were  needed.  At  midsummer  noon  no 
one  says  the  sun  shines. 

Angus  came  forward  with  outreach ing 
hands.  "  Dear,  dear  love  !"  he  whispered. 
"Mhairi  mo  run,  muirnean,  mochree!" 

She  put  her  hands  in  his;  she  put  her 
lips  to  his;  she  put  her  head  to  his  breast, 
and  listened,  all  her  life  throbbing  in  re- 
sponse, to  the  leaping  pulse  of  the  heart 
that  loved  her. 

"  Dear,  dear  love  !"  he  whispered  again. 

"Angus!''  she  murmured. 

They  said  no  more,  but  moved  slowly 
onward,  hand  in  hand. 

Tiie  night  had  their  secret.  For  sure, 
it  was  in  the  low  crooning  of  the  deep 
when    the    tide    put   its    whispering   lips 
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against  the  sleeping  sea;  it  was  in  the 
spellbound  silences  of  the  isle;  it  was  in 
the  phantasmal  light  of  tlie  stars  —  the 
stars  of  dream,  in  a  sky  of  dream,  in  a 
world  of  dream.  When,  an  hour — or  was 
it  an  eternity,  or  a  minute?— later,  they 
turned,  she  to  her  home  near  the  clachan 
of  Innisron,  he  to  his  boat,  a  light  air  had 
come  up  on  the  forehead  of  the  tide.  Tiie 
sail  of  the  Nighean  Donn  flapped,  a  dusky 
wing  in  the  darkness.  The  penetrating 
smell  of  sea-mist  was  in  the  air. 

Mary  had  only  one  regret  as  she 
turned  her  face  inland,  when  once  the  in- 
visibly gathering  mist  hid  from  her  even 
the  blurred  semblance  of  the  smack:  that 
she  had  not  asked  Angus  to  sing  no  more 
that  song  of  Pol  the  Freckled,  which 
vaguely  she  feared,  and  even  hated.  She 
had  stood  listening  to  the  splashing  of 
the  oars,  and,  later,  to  the  voices  of  Angus 
and  Uille  Ban;  and  now,  coming  faintl^^ 
and  to  her  weirdly  through  the  gloom, 
she  heard  her  lover's  voice  clianting  the 
words  again.  What  made  him  sing  that 
song,  in  that  hour,  on  this  day  of  all  days? 

"  For  ill  my  heart   I  hear  the  bells  that   ring  their 
fatal  beauty, 
The  vnld,  remote,  uncertain,  bells  that  chant  their 

lonely  sorrow  : 
The  lonely  bells  of  sorrow,  the  bells  of  fatal  beauty, 
Oft  in   my  heart   I  hear   the   bells,  who   soon 
shall  know  no  morrow." 

But  long  before  she  was  back  at  the 
peat  fire  again  she  forgot  that  sad,  haunt- 
ing cadence,  and  remembered  only  his 
words— the  dear  words  of  him  whom  she 
loved,  as  he  came  towards  her,  across  the 
dewy  grass,  with  outreaching  hands: 

"Dear,  dear  love!.  .  .  mhairi  mo  run, 
muirnean,  mochree!"' 

She  saw  them  in  the  leaping  shadows 
in  the  little  room ;  in  the  red  glow  that 
flickered  along  the  fringes  of  the  peats;  in 
the  darkness  which  like  a  sea  drowned 
the  lonely  croft.  She  heard  them  in  the 
bubble  of  the  meal,  as  slowl}'  with  wood- 
en spi.irtle  she  stirred  the  porridge;  she 
heard  them  in  the  rising  wind  that  had 
come  in  with  the  tide;  she  heard  them  in 
the  long  relinquishing  rush  and  multitn- 
dinously  gatliering  inroar  as  the  h.uids 
of  the  Atlantic  toi'c  at  the  shingh'  beaches 
of  Innisron  Haven. 

After  the  smooring  of  the  peats,  and 
when  the  two  old  i)eople,  the  father  of 
her  father  and  his  white-haired  wife, 
were  asleep,  she  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the 
warm  darkness.      From  a  cranny  in  the 
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peat  ash  a  smouldering  Ihuiic  looked  out 
comfortingly.  In  the  girl's  heart  a  great 
peace  was  come,  as  well  as  a  great  joy. 
She  had  dwelled  so  long  with  silence  that 
she  kne\v  its  eloquent  secrets:  and  it  was 
sweet  to  sit  there  in  the  dusk,  and  listen^ 
and  commune  with  silence,  and  dream. 

Above  the  long,  deliberate  roar  and  re- 
surge  of  the  tidal  waters  I'ound  the  ])iled 
beaches  she  could  liear  a  dull,  rhythmic 
beat.  It  was  the  screw  of  some  great 
steamer,  churning  its  way  through  the 
darkness:  a  stranger,  surely,  for  she  knew 
the  times  and  seasons  of  every  vessel  that 
came  near  these  lonely  isles.  Sometimes 
it  happened  that  the  Uist  or  Tiree  steam- 
ers passed  that  way;  doubtless  it  was  the 
Tiree  boat,  or  possibly  the  big  steamer 
that  once  or  twice  in  the  summer  fared 
northward  to  far-olf  St.  Kilda. 

She  must  have  slept,  and  the  sound 
have  passed  into  her  ears  as  an  echo  inlo 
a  shell;  for  when,  with  a  start,  she  arose, 
she  still  heard  the  thud-thud  of  the  screw, 
although  the  boat  had  long  passed  away. 

It  was  the  cry  of  a  sea-bird  which  had 
startled  her.  Once — twice — the  scream 
had  whirled  about  the  house.  Mary  lis- 
tened, intent.  Once  more  it  came,  and  at 
the  same  moment  she  saw  a  drift  of  white 
press  up  against  the  window. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  startled. 

''  It  is  the  cry  of  a  heron,"  she  muttered, 
with  dry  lips;  '"but  who  has  heard  tell 
of  a  white  heron? — and  the  bird  there  is 
white  as  a  snow  wreath.'' 

Some  uncontrollable  im})ulse  made  her 
hesitate.  She  moved  to  go  to  the  win- 
dow, to  see  if  the  bii'd  were  wounded, 
but  she  could  not.  Sobl)ing  with  inex- 
plicable fear,  she  turiunl  and  tied,  and  a 
moment  later  was  in  her  own  little  room. 
There  all  her  fear  passed.  Yet  she  could 
not  slee})  for  long.  If  only  she  could  get 
the  sound  of  th;»t  beating  screw  out  of  her 
ears,  she  thought.  But  she  could  not, 
neither  waking  nor  sleej)ing;  nor  the  fol- 
lowing day;  nor  any  day  thereafter :  and 
when  she  died,  doubtless  she  heard  the 
thud-thud  of  a  screw  as  it  churned  the 
dark  waters  in  a  night  of  shrouding  mist. 

For  on  the  morrow  she  learned  that 
the  NigJiean  Do}i}i  luul  been  run  down 
in  the  mist,  a  mile  south  of  Ithona,  by  an 
unknown  steamer.  She  came  out  of  the 
darkness,  ruining;  she  passed  into  the 
darkness  again,  leaving  ruin  behind.  Per- 
haps the  officer  in  command  thought  that 
his    vessel    had    run    into   some   lioatino- 


wreckage  ;  for  there  was  no  cry  heard,  and 
no  lights  had  been  seen.  Only  one  body 
was  found— that  of  the  boy  Uille  Ban. 

When  heart-breaking  sorrow  comes, 
there  is  no  room  for  words.  Mary  Mac- 
leod  said  little;  what,  indeed,  was  there 
to  say?  The  clansfolk  gave  what  kindly 
comfort  they  could.  The  old  minister, 
when  next  he  came  to  Innisron,  S])oke  of 
the  will  of  God  and  the  Life  Eternal. 

Mary  bowed  her  head.  AVhat  had  been, 
was  not:  could  any  words,  could  any 
solace,  better  that? 

"  You  are  young.  Mary,"  said  Mr.  ]\Iac- 
donald.  when  he  had  i)rayed  with  her. 
''God  will  not  leave  you  desolate." 

She  turned  her  white  face,  with  her 
great,  brooding,  dusky  eyes,  upon  him. 

*'^Vill  He  give  me  back  Angus?"  slie 
said,  in  her  low  still  voice,  that  had  the 
hush  in  it  of  lonely  i)laces. 

He  could  not  tell  her  so. 

''It  was  to  be,"  she  said,  breaking  the 
long  silence  that  had  fallen  between  them. 

''Ay,"'  the  minister  answered. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  then  took  his 
hand.  "I  am  thanking  you,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald.  for  the  good  words  you  have  put 
upon  my  sorrow.  But  I  am  not  wishing 
that  any  more  be  said  to  me.  I  must  go 
now,  for  I  have  to  see  to  the  milking, 
an'  I  hear  the  poor  beasts  lowing  on  the 
hill-side.  The  old  folk  too  are  weary,  and 
I  must  be  getting  them  their  porridge." 

After  that  no  one  ever  heard  Mary  Mac- 
leod  speak  of  Angus.  She  was  a  good 
lass,  all  agreed,  and  made  no  moan;  and 
there  was  no  croft  tidier  than  Scaur-a- 
van,  and  because  of  her  it  was;  and  she 
made  butter  better  than  any  on  Innisron  ; 
and  in  the  isles  there  was  no  cheese  like 
the  Scan r-a- van  cheese. 

Had  there  been  any  kith  or  kin  of  An- 
gus, she  would  have  made  them  hers.  She 
took  the  consumptive  mother  of  Uille  Ban 
from  Ithona,  and  kept  her  safe-havened 
at  Scaur-a-van,  till  the  woman  sat  up  one 
night  in  her  bed,  and  cried  in  a  loud 
voice  that  Uille  Ban  was  standing  by  her 
side  and  playing  a  wild  air  on  the  strings 
of  her  heart,  which  he  had  in  his  hands, 
and  the  strings  were  breaking,  she  cried. 
They  broke,  and  Mary  envied  her,  and  the 
whispering  joy  she  would  be  having  with 
L^ille  Ban.  But  Angus  had  no  near  kin. 
Perhaps,  she  tliought,  he  would  miss  her 
the  more  where  he  had  gone.  He  had  a 
friend,  whom  she  had  never  seen.  He  was 
a  man  of  lona,  and  was  named  Eachain 
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MacEachain  Maclean.  He  and  Angus 
had  been  boys  in  the  same  boat,  and  sailed 
tiirice  to  Iceland  together,  and  once  to 
Peterhead,  that  maybe  was  as  far  or  far- 
ther, or  perhaps  among  the  stranger- folk 
fiu'ther  east.  Mary  knew  little  geogra- 
phy, though  she  could  steer  by  the  stars. 
To  this  friend  she  wrote,  through  the  min- 
ister, to  say  that  if  ever  he  was  in  trouble 
he  was  to  come  to  her. 

It  Avas  on  the  third  night  after  the 
sinking  of  the  Nigliean  Donn  that  Mary 
walked  alone,  heyond  the  shingle  beaches, 
and  where  the  ledges  of  trap  run  darkly 
into  deep  water.  It  was  a  still  night  and 
clear.  The  lambs  and  ewes  were  restless 
in  the  moonshine,  for  their  bleating  filled 
the  upper  solitudes.  A  shoal  of  mackerel 
made  a  sputtering,  splashing  sound  be- 
yond the  skerries  outside  the  haven.  The 
ebb,  sucking  at  the  weedy  extremes  of 
the  ledges,  caused  a  continuous  bubbling 
sound.  There  was  no  stir  of  air,  only  a 
breath  upon  the  sea;  but,  immeasurably 
remote  overhead,  frayed  clouds,  like  trail- 
ed nets  in  yellow  gulfs  of  moonlight,  shot 
flame -shaped  points  into  the  dark,  and 
seemed  to  lick  the  stars  as  these  shook  in 
the  wind.  "No  mist  to-night,"  Mary 
muttered  ;  then,  startled  by  her  own 
words,  repeated,  and  again  repeated, 
"There  will  be  no  mist  to-night." 

Then  she  stood  as  though  become  stone. 
Before  her,  on  a  solitary  rock,  a  great 
bird  sat.  It  was  a  heron.  In  the  moon- 
shine its  plumage  glistened  white  as  foam 
of  the  sea ;  white  as  one  of  her  lambs  it  was. 

She  had  never  seen,  never  heard  of,  a 
white  heron.  There  was  some  old  Gaelic 
song — what  was  it  ? — no,  she  could  not 
I'emember — something  about  the  souls  of 
the  dead.     The  words  would  not  come. 

Slowly  she  advanced.  The  heron  did 
not  stir.  Suddenly  she  fell  upon  her 
knees,  and  reached  out  her  arms,  and  her 
hair  fell  about  her  shoulders,  and  her 
heart  beat  against  her  throat,  and  the 
grave  gave  up  its  sorrow,  and  she  cried: 

"  Oh,  Angus,  Angus,  my  beloved  I  An- 
gus, Angus,  my  dear,  dear  love!" 

She  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing,  felt 
nothing,  knew  nothing,  till,  numbed  and 
weak,  she  stirred  with  a  cry,  for  some 
creeping  thing  of  the  sea  had  crossed  her 
hand.  She  rose  and  stared  about  her. 
There  was  nothing  that  she  need  fear. 
The  moon  rays  danced  on  a  glimmering 
sea-pasture  far  out  upon  the  water;  their 
lances   and   javelins  flashed  and  glinted 


merrily.  A  dog  barked  as  she  crossed 
the  flag-stones  at  Scan r-a- van,  then  sud- 
denly began  a  strange  furtive  baying. 
She  called:    "Luath!  Luath  !" 

The  dog  was  silent  a  moment,  then 
threw  its  head  back  and  howled,  abrupt- 
ly breaking  again  into  a  sustained  bay- 
ing. The  eclio  swept  from  croft  to  croft, 
and  wakened  every  dog  upon  the  isle. 

Mary  looked  back.  Slowly  circling  be- 
hind her  she  saw  the  white  heron.  With 
a  cry,  she  fled  into  the  house. 

For  three  nights  thereafter  she  saw  the 
white  heron.  On  the  third  she  had  no 
fear.  She  followed  tlie  foam-white  bird, 
and  when  she  could  not  see  it,  then  she 
followed  its  wild  plaintive  cry.  At  dawn 
she  was  still  at  Ardfeulan,  on  the  western 
side  of  Innisron;  but  her  arms  were 
round  the  drowned  heart  whose  pulse 
she  had  heard  leap  so  swift  in  joy,  and 
her  lips  put  a  vain  warmth  against  the 
dear  face  that  was  wan  as  spent  foam, 
and  as  chill  as  that. 

Three  years  after  that  day  Mary  saw 
again  the  white  heron.  She  was  alone 
now,  and  she  was  glad,  for  she  thought 
Angus  had  come,  and  she  was  ready. 

Yet  neither  death  nor  sorrow  happened. 
Thrice,  night  after  night,  she  saw  the 
white  gleam  of  nocturnal  wings,  heard 
the  strange  bewildering  cry. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day,  when  a  fierce 
gale  covered  the  isle  with  a  mist  of  driv- 
ing spray.  No. Innisron  boat  was  outside 
the  haven;  for  that,  all  were  glad.  But 
in  the  late  afternoon  a  cry  went  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

There  was  a  lishing-coble  on  the  sker- 
ries! That  meant  death  for  all  on  board, 
for  sure,  for  nothing  could  be  done.  The 
moment  came  soon.  A  vast  drowning 
billow  leaped  forward,  and  when  the 
cloud  of  spray  had  scattered,  there  was 
no  coble  to  be  seen.  Only  one  man  was 
washed  ashore,  nigh  dead,  upon  the  spar 
he  clung  to.  His  name  was  Eachain 
MacEachain,  son  of  a  Maclean  of  lona. 

And  that  was  how  Mary  Macleod  met 
the  friend  of  Angus,  and  he  a  ruined 
man,  and  how  she  put  her  life  to  his,  and 
they  were  made  one. 

Her  man  ....  yes,  he  was  her  man,  to 
whom  she  was  loyal  and  true,  and  whom 
she  loved  right  well  for  many  years.  But 
she  knew,  and  he  too  knew  well,  that  she 
had  wedded  one  man  in  her  heart,  and 
that  no  other  could  take  his  place  there, 
then  or  forever.      She  had  one  husband 
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only,  but  it  was  not  lie  to  whom  she  was 
wed,  but  Aug-ns  the  sou  of  Alasdair— him 
whoui  she  loved  with  the  deep  love  that 
surpasseth  all  wisdom  of  the  world  that 
ever  was,  or  is,  or  shall  be. 

Aud  Eac'haiu  her  uiau  lived  out  his 
years  with  her,  aud  was  content,  tliough 
he  knew  well  that  in  her  silent  heart  his 
wife,  who  loved  him  well,  had  only  one 
lover,  one  dream,  one  hope,  one  i)assion, 
one  remembrance,  one  husband.  For 
the  women  who  love  out  of  the  depths  of 


life  may  love  many  deeply  and  truly,  but 
below  all,  througii  all,  above  all,  is  the 
one  love.  For  there  is  but  one  love,  and 
that  is  the  love  which  passetli  knowledge, 
and  goeth  down  into  bell  or  into  the 
depths  of  heaven,  and  is  crowned,  and  is 
immortal,  with  a  deathless  star  above  it 
for  evermore. 

And  if  ]^Iary  Maclean  knew  this,  so 
also  did  Angus,  where  he  waited  afar. 
They  lie  who  say  that  love  perishetli. 

God  o-ive  us  flame  to  endure  I 
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A    FOOTBALL    STORY. 
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rpHE  rest  of  the  team  are  down  in  the 
J.  banquet-room.  The  dinner  is  over, 
and  they  are  singing  now  ;  I  can  hear 
them  away  up  hei'e,  and  I  am  all  alone  in 
a  hotel  bedroom,  stretched  out  on  a  sofa, 
away  from  everybody,  and  that  is  where 
I  ougli.  to  be.  My  right  foot  is  in  a 
bandage,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  Sometimes 
it  throbs  like  the  dickens.     Let  it  throb. 

It  was  near  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half,  while  tlie  scoi-e  was  still  0  to  0,  that 
this  play  happened — not  the  other  play 
(I'll  tell  you  about  that  later),  but  the  one 
that  really  caused  the  other.  The  score 
was  still  nothing  to  nothing,  and  we  were 
still  sticking  to  the  kicking  game.  And 
they  were  trying  mass-on-tackle  and 
guards-back  plays,  and  the  ball  still  staid 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  all  of  you 
thousands  of  people  were  staring  at  us,  I 
suppose,  thougli  we  didn't  know  nor  care 
about  that.      Then  this  play  was  made. 

They  had  the  1)all.  '"Twenty-nine — sev- 
enteen— forty-five,''  yelled  their  captain. 

Now  something  inside  of  me  said  that 
that  signal  meant  a  kick.  "  Here's  where 
I  block  it,"  I  said  to  myself,  gritting  my 
teeth;  and  the  instant  the  ball  was  ]nit 
in  play — bang — I  went  through  my  man, 
yelling  as  I  did  so  to  the  rest  of  the  team, 
"  It's  a  kick,  fellows'."' 

He  is  a  lighter  guard  than  I,  and  I  went 
at  him  with  all  m,y  might :  but,  great  Scott  1 
I  didn't  expect  him  to  fall  back  that  way : 
but  he  didn't  fall,  he  jumped  back,  just  as 
I  came  at  him,  and  pulled  me  with  him, 
and  I  was  the  one  that  did  the  fallino-.     I 


had  misunderstood  the  signal.  Instead 
of  a  kick,  it  was —  Y"ou  know  wliat  hap- 
pened. It  was  a  hole  big  enough  to  drive 
one  of  the  yelling  four-in-hands  through  I 
But  it  wasn't  made  by  their  system;  it 
was  my  foolishness.  At  any  rate,  straight 
through  the  opening  shot  their  interfer- 
ence in  beautiful  compact  form,  while  I 
was  sprawled  out  on  the  grass  like  a 
wooden  nuin,  and  b^'  the  time  I  was  on  my 
feet  again  they  had  got  past  our  entire 
line  (my  yelling  "kick"  had  helped  the 
cause),  and  there  I  saw  the  man  with  the 
ball  scudding  diagonally  across  the  field 
with  only  two  of  our  backs  between  him 
and  the  line — well,  I  needn't  tell  you  how 
they  each  missed  him;  nor  how  tlie  field 
looked  when  the  subs  came  running  up 
the  side  lines  shrieking,  "Touch-down! — 
a  touch-down!''  waving  blankets  and 
sweaters  in  the  air.      (Oh  Lord!) 

I  saw  and  heard  and  felt  all  this,  and 
it  was  my  fault,  and  I  knew  it;  and  up 
there  some  place  in  the  crowded  grand 
stand,  sitting  in  the  same  section  with 
some  of  you,  she  saw  it  all,  too,  and  she 
understands  football  better  than  you  do. 
And  she  knew  it  was  all  my  fault !  And  I 
knew  she  knew  it.  So  I  turned  my  back 
on  the  grand  stand  and  kicked  myself, 
and  swore  I  would  redeem  that  mistake. 

Jack, the  trainer,  is  i*ight — football  men 
have  no  business  thinking  about  girls;  it 
makes  them  worry,  and  then  they  get  off 
condition.  I  went  into  the  game  in  good 
enough  condition,  but  I  knew  she  was 
there,  and   was  looldng  critically  at  me, 
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and  I  knew  that  slie  wasnM^  Rin'})jMsed 
to  see  me  make  ii  fool  mistake.  1  re- 
member<'d  wliat  she  liad  said  to  me 
in  the  morning-.  ''Oh/'  slie  said,  "so 
you  liaven't  a'ot  over  your  big-  head 
yet,  liave  you?  You  will  this  after- 
noon." It  was  only  tliis  morning  slie 
said  tliat:  it  seems  years  ago.  It  was 
i-ig"lit  here 
in  tliis  very 
hotel ;  and  I 
only  grin- 
ned like  a 
big  awkward 
fool, and  tried 
to  be  nice  to 
her  aunt  to 
show  I  didn't 
care.  Then 
little  How- 
land  came  in. 
He  was  the 
one  I  wanted 
to  spank  all 
last  summer. 
He  came  in 
with  some 
nice  clothes, 
and  a  big 
bunch  of 

fiowei's  in  his 
hand.  They 
were  Jiis  col- 
lege flowers. 
So  then  I 
guessed  why 
she  hadn't 
l)ut  on  the 
ones  I  had 
sent  up  to 
hei'  I'ooni.  I 
went  away 
without  say- 
ing good  by. 
ScH't  of  an 
ass,  wasn't  I? 
But  I  sneak- 
ed down 
stairs  to  the 
team,  and 
swore       that 

r'd  ])ut  up  such  a  game  that  I'd  make  her 
])i"oud  to  be  my  friend — that  I'd  make  "cm 
all  cheer  for  me,  and  get  wild  over  me.  and 
carry  me  off  th(^  Held  on  theii-  shoulders, 
while  nobody  stoppi^l  to  look  at  little 
Howland  with  his  nic(^  clothes  aiul  his 
New  York  manner,  who  would  be  sitting 
beside  her — so  close  beside  her— on  the 
Vol.  XCVIir.-No.  583.     9 
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grand    stand.      Wasn't   that    like   a   kid, 
though  ! 

"  Ten  minutes  more  I"  shouted  the 
time-keeper. 

You'll  i*ememl)er  this  play,  I  know^ — 
when  the  ball  was  on  their  thirty-yard 
line  and    they  dropped  back  for  a  kick? 

You  remem- 
ber we  had 
worked  the 
ball  steadily 
up  the  held 
from  our 

twenty -yard 
line  chiefly 
by  that  series 
of  tandem- 
mass  plays. 
Somehow  C^ap 
was  send- 
ing them  all 
through  on 
my  side.  Ihit 
we  were  mov- 
ing tog(^th- 
er  in  great 
sh[i])e,and  we 
were  desper- 
ate, (ireat 
Scott !  how  we 
W(M'e  smash- 
ing tlu^ii' 
lin(\  and  how 
those  f(^llows 
ti'ied  to  us(^ 
u])  time!  I'm  only  a 
big  ungainly  guai'd. 
We  fellows  don't. 
mak(^  any  of  \\\o, 
brilliant  (lasii(>s  that 
you  ])(M)j)l(^  yell  ov<m'. 
'I'liere's  nothing  ro- 
mantic about  our 
job;  we  just.  get 
down  close  to  the 
gi'ound  and  work 
and  sweat.  It  isn't 
much  to  my  credit 
that  it  was  on  my 
si(l(^  that  the  ball 
was  gi'adually  lurching  forward  tow- 
ards their  goal,  yard  by  yard,  for  1 
think  I  was  sort  of  drunk.  I  didn't 
know  anything,  twcept  to  tear  holes  in 
their  lin(\  and  1  felt  that  nothing  could 
stop   ]\\{\ 

Anyhow  they  couldn't.  1  noticed.  So 
they  began  bank'ing    sevei'al    men    there 
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so 
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so    CLOSE    BESIDE     HER    ON    THE    GRAND    STAND. 


oppo.sito  me.  Did  you  notice  that?  Then, 
YOU  know,  Cap  tried  tlie  otlier  side,  aud 
then — we  U)st  tlie  l)all  on  downs  I  Fov 
Heaven's  sak<>!  wliat  made  us  do  tliat? 
Now  came  the  phiy  tliat  [  started  to  tell 
you  about. 

It  was  their  hall  on  tlieii'  t liii'ty-yard 
line,  first  down.  I  was  iK^irly  craz\"  at 
our  losing"  the  hall,  and  we  had  only  a  few 
minutes'  play  left.  And  just  here  came 
my  chance. 

Their  captain  gave  the  siunal.  and  their 
full-back  dropped  back  as  if  for  a  kick; 
and  "Look  out  for  a  fake  kick!"  sudden- 
ly called  Shoi'ty,  our  quarter,  to  all  of  us. 

Now  thoug-h  there  wasn't  time  t(^  say 
so,  I  felt  sure  they  weren't  going  to  try 
anv   fake  kicks   on    the    thirtv-vard  line. 


with  tluMr  secure  six  to  our  no- 
thing:  so.  with  a  sort    of  wild 
yell — whiz  I    bang!— I  tore  my 
way    tlirough    the    line    (they 
didn't  even  seem  to  try  to  stop 
me  I,  and — sure   enough  I  was 
I'iglit  this  time — there  was  their 
quarter  socking  back  the  ball. 
I  heard  him  grunt.    Boyle  ti'ied 
to    block    me:    I   brushed   him 
over.      The  full-hack  was  now 
catching    the    ball.      He    drew 
l)ack  his  foot  to  kick;  high  up 
in  the  air  I  jumped  in  fi-ont  of 
him.   I  heard  a  double  "  thump, 
thuni}) !"     I  felt  the  ball  bounce 
otl'  my  chest:  saw  it  l)ounding 
and   I'olling   innocently   otf  to 
the  right,  ten  yards  away,  all 
alone,  with  lu^ljody  between  it 
and    the    good    goal-])osts.      I 
swei'ved  toward  it — on  the  next 
l)ound  I  would  scoo])  it  u]k    I 
thought  of  Ann;   it  bounded  crook- 
ed.       (Why  ?)       I    grabl)ed     at    it. 
juggled   it.  dro])ped    it.  drop]>ed    on 
it.      Then   they  began  dro])ping  on 
me,    and     for    the    first    time    that 
day  I  heard  the  roaring  of  the  many 
thousands     around      the      field.        ]\Iy 
chance  was  over! 

When  the  pyramid  untangled  itself  and 
got  otf.  I  did  not  get  up,  you'll  i-ememlxi-. 
That  was  because  a  tendon  in  my  right 
ankle  was  smashed.  If  it  had  only  been 
a  sprained  ankle,  as  these  evening  ]->apei's 
say,  why —  At  any  rate.  I  was  carried  off 
the  field.  I  am  a  Senior.  There  ai-e  no 
moi-e  games  in  my  college  course.  That 
was  the  ending  to  my  football  career.  I 
blubbered. 

The  rest  of  the  minutes  were  over  after 
a  while.  .  .  .  Well,  anyway,  they  didn't 
score  again. 

After  it  was  all  over,  and  the  coaches 
began  di*iving  out.  with  the  horns  blow- 
ing and  the  flags  waving  and  the  thou- 
sands cheering,  those  of  our  team  that 
could,  walked  over  to  the  dressing-room, 
while  past  us  rushed  a  mob  of  sul)S  and 
coachers  fi'om  the  other  college,  cai'i-ying 
on  their  shoulders  the  other  tiMun,  who 
looked  happy — oh,  Init  they  looked  ha])- 
py  ! 

I  was  cari'ied  off  the  field  too.  but  not 
on  anybody's  shoulders.  A  couple  of 
rubbers    carried    me    between     them.       I 
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didn't  look  over  towards  the  grand  stand. 
I  didn't  care  to .  .  .  .Oh,  well,  it's  all  in  a 
lifetime! 

You  probably  don't  know  what  it  was 
like  in  the  dressing--room  after  the  game. 
We  all  got  rubbed  down  for  the  last  time. 
Nobody  said  much  except  one  of  the  coach- 
ers.  Most  of  us  smoked.  Shorty  stood 
on  a  stool,  naked,  getting  rubbed  down, 
and  puffing  on  his  first  cigarette  since 
August.  A  couple  of  tears  dropped  down 
from  his  cheeks  on  to  the  wrist  of  the  rub- 
ber. Maybe  you  think  it's  funny;  but  we 
didn't.  It  was  all  so  different  from  the 
way  we  thought  we  were  going  to  break 
training. 

"Cap,  we'll  do  'em  next  year,"  said  tlie 
head  coach. 

Cap  only  sniffled,  and —  But  never  mind 
all  this.  It's  all  over  now,  and  the  fel- 
lows downstairs  are  cheering  themselves 
wp  with  songs  and  things,  and  cursing  me 
betweentimes,  I  su!)pose.  And  I'm  all 
alone  in  my  room,  with  my  right  ankle 
bound  up,  and  sometimes  it  throbs  like 
the  dickens,  and  I'm  glad  of  it. 

Jack,  the  trainer,  was  with  me  for  a 
while,  but  he  went  down  to  the  dinner 
again.  He  said  I  could  come,  but  I 
wouldn't.  I  deserve  to  be  left  alone.  I 
lost  the  game  for  the  college,  and  I'm  a 
big  awkward  kid,  and —  But  I  haven't 
been  alone  all  the  time!  Did  you  think  I 
had?     Listen. 

I  think  I  was  groaning  to  myself.  I 
didn't  mind  the  pain  much,  but  it  feels 
better  to  make  a  noise.  TU  bet  jm^u  do 
too,  when  you  are  alone.  i\.t  any  rate, 
the  door  was  open,  and  I  heard  some  one 
say  (it's  a  smooth  voice),  ''Does  it  hurt 
very  much?" 

I  looked  around.  There  she  was,  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  just  outside 
my  room.  I  looked  away  again.  "I'm 
sorry  I  disturbed  you,"  I  said. 

She  didn't  seem  to  hear  that.  "  Doesn't 
it  hurt  awfully?"  she  said,  twitching 
her  shoulders  and  pinching  her  left  hand 
with  her  riglit;  for  I  had  looked  round 
aga  i  n . 

I  watched  her  a  minute.  Then  I  said, 
"I  don't  want  your  pitv."  That  was  a 
lie. 

"But  it  does,"  she  said.  "I  am  so 
sorry."  She  came  nearer.  "  Oh,  don't 
get  up;  you  mustn't,"  she  said,  backing 
off  down  the  hall.  "  I  was — was  just 
passing  by,  and —  Don't  try  to  get  up, 
please!     Oh,  Billy, what  have  you  done?" 


What  I  had  tried  to  do  was  to  stand  on 
one  foot,  but  it  wouldn't  work.  I  lost  my 
balance,  and  like  a  fool  stuck  out  the 
other  foot.  I  would  have  gone  ovei-  if  I 
hadn't  caught  hold  of  the  table.  I  hung 
there,  gripping  the  table,  the  sweat  break- 
ing out  on  my  face,  and  my  hair  sticking 
in  my  eyes.  (I  hadn't  had  my  hair  cut 
yet,  like  some  of  the  fellows.) 

"You'd  better  run  along  before  any- 
body sees  you,"  I  said,  trying  to  lift  my- 
self up. 

"  Billy,  don't  you  move!  Do  you  hear 
me?  Stop  it!  I  say  stop  it!"  And  the 
next  thing  I  knew  she  had  hold  of  my 
arm  up  near  the  shoulder  (I  don't  believe 
both  hands  reached  around),  and  she  was 
saying,  "  Now,  then,  slowly;  lean  on  nie, 
Billy;  I'm  strong — once  you  told  me  so 
youi'self.  Now— am  I  hurting  you?  Come 
down  easy.      There,  now." 

"Thank  you,"  I  think  I  said.  "Now 
you  had  better  go." 

I  suppose  she  ought  really  to  have  gone, 
oughtn't  she?  Well,  be  shocked,  all  you 
nice  little  New  York  people.  Be  just  as 
shocked  as  you  please.  I  don't  care.  She 
wasn't  thinking  about  you  just  now;  she 
had  other  things  to  do.  She  smoothed  the 
pillow,  then  pulled  the  sweater  down  from 
my  chin,  so  it  wouldn't  scratch, and  dipped 
her  hand  into  the  i)itcher  of  ice-water  and 
touched  my  forehead  with  it — twice,  I 
think. 

"Now  I  must  go,''  she  said,  enei'geti- 
cally. 

"But,  Ann — "  T  began. 

"  Good-by,"  she  said.  "  Would  you  like 
some  of  these?'' 

"Tliese"  meant  the  ilowers  she  was 
taking  from  her  belt.  I  looked  at  them. 
The}^  were  the  ilowers  I  had  sent.  It  was 
after  the  game  now,  and  we  didn't  beat. 
Just  think  of  that  a  minute. 

"  Will  you  have  some  of  them  ?"  she  re- 
peated, "'cause  it's  sort  of  dreary  in  this 
room,  I  should  think.      Are  you  better?" 

But  I  wasn't  looldng  at  the  ilowei-s 
now. 

"  Ann,"  I  said,  "  don't  go  just  yet." 

"Oh,  but  I  must."  She  started  for  the 
door. 

"No,  you  mustn't,'   I  said, 

"I'll  bring  Aunt  Sue  to  nurse  you." 

"  But  I  don't  want  Aunt  Sue." 

She  had  reached  the  door.  I  groaned. 
And  she  came  })ai'k,  I'unning. 

"Ah,  Billy,  is  it  very  bad?"  She  was 
at  my  side. 
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ANN,     1    SAID.       1    AM    AWKWARD    AND    OVERCiROWN. 


"Ann,"  I  said,  "1  am  awkward  and 
o  verg'i'o  w  ii — 

She  wouldn't  look  at  nie.  but  shook  her 
head. 

''And  ignorant,  and  liave  the  big- 
liead  -" 

She  kept  on  shaking*  lier  lieach 

"And  we  woukl  have  won  to-day  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  me,  and — " 

"  Keep  still,"  she  said:  "  if  theyliad  all 
played  as  well  as  you,  we  would  have  won 
by  ten  points." 

Ann  said  that,  and  she  knows  football. 
But  I  only  asked, 

"  Wlio  do  you  say  would  have  won?" 

"  We — you — we."  Then  she  turned  her 
back  on  me  and  started  for  the  door. 

Again  I  groaned.  She  came  back 
again. 

"Oh,  what  is  the  matter.  Billy  ?'"  She 
came  nearer  to  nie. 


Do  you  know  what  1  said  then  ? 
"Ann,"'  I  said.  "I  love  you."  Yes,  I 
did,  right  out  that  way, 

"  Oh,  Billy,  do  you  still  ?"'  She  seemed 
glad  about  it.  "Are  you  sure  you  do? 
Let  me  go!" 

But  I  didn't  just  then.  She's  such  a 
little  bit  of  a  thing. 

"But,  Ann,"  I  called,  as  she  was  leav- 
ing the  room,  "  wouldn't  it  have  been  aw- 
ful if  we  had  won  the — the  game  to-day?" 

Ann  turned  at  the  door  and  looked  at 
me.  "  You're  very  unpatriotic,"  she  said. 
Then  she  hurried  off  down  the  hall. 

The  rest  of  the  team  are  singing  down 
in  the  banquet-room,  and  I  am  up  here  in 
a  dreary  hotel  room,  stretched  out  on  a 
sofa,  with  my  riglit  foot  in  a  bandage,  and 
I'm  glad  of  it.  Sometimes  it  throbs  like 
the  dickens.      Let  it —       Oh,  come  i!i. 
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"WIl.VT    llArrKNKI)   IN   TIIK    I'.AIK   DES  (11 A  I.KU  K«. 

NKVEK,  Dover  shall  I  forg'<^t  tlic  elnlioii 
which  HI  led  my  heart  as  1  stepped 
asliore  with  Lucy  tliat  Septenihei*  day  in 
the  Baie  des  Chaleurs  in  Canada.  After 
weeks  of  unrest  my  feet'  once  more  were 
on  tlie  sure,  unchaug-ing-  earth,  in  th(^  land 
tliat  lield  what  was  more  than  all  else  to 
me,  "  my  dear  and  only  love,''  my  Ilugli. 
As  we  strolled  along-  the  clear,  hard 
sands  beyond  the  sound  of  the  men  toil- 
ing at  the  water-casks,  I  felt  tempted  to 
cry:  "Lucy,  Luc}'-,  can  you  not  see  my 
happiness  ^  I  am  no  Madame  de  St. 
Just,  but  Margaret  Nairn,  the  happiest 
woman  in  all  the  world,  ])ecause  my  feet 
press  the  same  ground  that  bears  my 
love."  This,  poor  Lucy,  with  her  cramp- 
ed Methodistical  ways,  would  have  held 
savored  only  of  lightness,  or  worse;  she 
could  never  understand  the  long-ing-  that 
had  worn  at  my  heart  all  these  years, 
and,  most  of  all,  she  could  never  conceive 
of  a  love  such  as  that  of  my  Ilug-h. 
Crowning'  all  my  joy  cann;  back  the 
words  of  his  dear,  dear  song', 

The  si)aii   o'   Life's   ii;ie   laiii;'  eiieugh, 

Nor  deep  eiieugh  tlie  sea, 
Nor  braid  eiieugh  this  weai  y  warld 

To  part  my   Love  Irae  nie. 

No,  nothing-  should  part  us  now.  Pov- 
erty and  pride  had  kept  him  silent  when 
my  heart  was  yearning'  for  him,  but  now 
poverty  did  not  exist,  for  I  was  here  to 
make  him  restitution,  and  the  pride  was 
all  mine  now  in  claiming-  a  love  that 
belonged  to  me  alone.  Love  was  King, 
and 

"  The  King  shall  liave  his  own 
Once  more! 
The  King  sliall  have  his  own  !" 

I  sang,  mimicking  his  manly  tone  as  best 
I  might,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
Lucy. 

Delighted  as  we  were  merely  to  f(»el  the 

*  Berlin  in  Oct( 


sands  beneath  our  f(!e(,  the  soft,  fresh 
green  of  the  forest  which  edged  them 
(•los(^  attracted  us,  and  we  timidly  made 
our  way  under  the  first  scattei-ed  trees. 
Then  seeing  no  wild  animals,  of  whic^h 
we  were  greatly  in  di-ead,  and  hearing 
tlie  reassuring  voices  of  the  seamen,  we 
ventured  in  far  enough  to  gain  the  thick, 
sweet  -  smelling  carpet  of  pine  needles, 
and  at  length  seated  ourselves  by  a  little 
stream,  but  near  enough  the  sands  to  see 
the  waters  of  the  bay  glinting  between 
the  trees. 

"Oh,  ]jucy,  Lucy,  I  am  so  happy!"  I 
said,  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  giving 
her  my  hand,  for  I  looked  on  her  more  as 
a  companion  than  a  waiting-woman;  but 
before  she  could  reply  a  hand  was  (;la))i)ed 
over  my  mouth,  and  I  saw  l^ucy  strug- 
gling in  the  arms  of  a  savage.  An  over- 
whelming terror  crushed  all  life  and  sense 
out  of  me.  and  I  swooned  away. 

WIhmi  I  i-ecovered  1  found  I  was  being 
carried  swiftly  by  two  savages,  oiu^  at  my 
shoulders  and  another  at  my  feet,  but  my 
terror  was  so  great  upon  me  that  1  dared 
not  make  a  sound.  How  long  or  hov;  far 
we  went  I  c(nild  not  even  conjecture.  I 
saw  the  t  i'e(>s  passing  befort'  my  upturned 
eyes  as  in  some  horrid  di'eain,  but  it  was 
not  until  1  began  to  catch  glimpses  of  the 
sky  through  the  thinning  branches,  and 
my  captors  halted  in  an  open  s])ace,  set- 
ting me  on  my  feet,  that  my  senses  came 
back  in  some  degree. 

We  were  beside  the  water  again,  dark 
and  empty.  The  Lidians  immediately 
brought  forth  three  of  their  light  canoes, 
which  they  had  cunningly  concealed 
amongst  the  bushes,  and  laid  them  ge^itly 
on  the  stream.  No  one  molested  me,  nor, 
indeed,  paid  me  any  special  attention  as  I 
sat  and  watched  them. 

The  ])ictures  in  such  works  as  La  Hon- 
iain  and  others  I  had  seen  were  unreal, 
and  I  could  not  recognize  their  models  in 
the  men  about  me.     They  were  ])ainted, 
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it  is  true,  but  in  a  nuiniier  more  gro- 
tesque than  att'i'igliting';  tlieir  bail'  was 
black  and  hinky,  ])hisier(Hl  close  to  tlieii* 
beads,  with  but  one  or  two  lonu'  ])biit(Hl 
braids  escapiui;-,  ornamented  with  beads. 
Tlieir  only  clothing'  consisted  of  leather 
leg'gings  nH)re  or  less  tattei'ed,  and  the 
belts  for  their  weapons,  which  crossed 
their  naked  bodies;  each  one  was  shod 
with  soft  moccasins  neatly  ornamented, 
and  I  could  not  but  admire  the  ease  and 
agility  of  their  movements.  Strangely 
enoug'b,  I  was  no  longer  possessed  of  my 
former  terrors,  my  only  anxiety  being  for 
Lucy;  but  I  could  not  doubt  she  was  in 
safety,  as  the  Indians  were  evidently  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the 
band. 

Before  long'  we  heard  sounds  of  their 
approach,  and  my  poor  Lucy  appeared. 
"Oh,  my  dear,  dear  mistress/"  she  cried, 
"I  was  afraid  I  should  never  see  you 
again!''  and  the  faithful  creature  clasped 
me  in  her  arms  and  kissed  me  as  if  T  had 
been  a  child.  Once  she  was  convinced 
of  my  safety,  she  straight  recovered  her 


serenity,  for  it  was  more  than  composure. 
Her  absolute  faith  and  trust  that  we  were 
in  the  hand  of  God — of  "  Our  Heavenly 
Father,"*  as  she  always  said — was  so  com- 
])lete  that  I  leaned  upon  her  sti-ength  and 
was  comforted. 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  embarka- 
tion, but,  to  our  dismay,  we  were  directed 
to  different  canoes.  No  force  was  used. 
Indeed,  my  ca])tor,  who  appeared  to  be 
the  leader,  or  chief,  for  he  woi-e  somewhat 
more  of  their  tawdry  finery  than  the  oth- 
ers, and  his  face  was  decorated  by  a  broad 
band  of  white  below  the  eyes,  seemed 
anxious  to  add  to  my  comfort,  dii'ecting 
me  how  to  disi)Ose  of  myself  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe.  But  once  separated  from 
Lucy,  I  lost  the  coui'ag-e  with  Avhich  she 
had  ins]nred  me,  and  I  trembled  at  the 
rough,  g'uttural  voices  of  the  savages,  wlio 
talked  their  loudest,  filling  me  with  the 
g-reater  apprehension  as  it  betokened  they 
held  themselves  beyond  pursuit  oi*  dis- 
covery. 

]^)Ut  Lucy,  dear  courag'eous  soul  that 
she  was,  divined  my  fears,  and  sent  back 
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her  messag-e  of  reassurance  to  me  in  one 
of  her  people's  liynins,  whicli  I  learned  to 
love  on  board  tlie  siiip: 

Thou  very  present  Aid 

In  suffering  and  distress, 
The  mind  wliicli  still  on  Thee  is  staye<l 

Is  kept  in  perfect  peace. 

At  leng-tli,  wlien  the  clear  September 
day  beg-an  to  fade,  we  landed,  and  Lucy 
and  I  were  again  together.  No  one  seem- 
ed to  pay  any  special  regard  to  us,  but 
thoug-li  we  had  apparent  liberty,  I  felt 
sure  tliat  any  attempt  at  escape  would  be 
futile;  indeed,  the  black  forest  about  us 
held  more  terrors,  to  our  minds,  than  even 
our  captivity. 

It  was  not  long-  l)efore  the  savag"es  had 
kindled  a  fire  and  the  work  of  clearing- 
away  the  brush  and  making-  a  camp  was 
begun.  In  spite  of  our  fears,  we  could 
not  but  admire  the  readiness  of  those  at 
work,  while  the  chief,  with  the  pi-incipal 
warriors,  lay  about,  smoking-,  and  staring- 
at  us  with  their  fixed  eyes. 

In  a  little  while  a  fish  was  broiled  on 
the  hot  stones,  and  a  portion  of  it  laid  be- 
fore us,  cleanly  enough,  on  sweet-smelling- 
bark  freshly  peeled  from  one  of  the  great 
birch-trees  near  by.  It  was  flat  for  the 
want  of  salt,  but  we  were  too  hungry  to 
be  over-nice,  and  our  spii'its  i-evived  with 
the  comfort  of  our  meal.  Then,  wearied 
out,  I  laid  my  head  on  Lucy's  lap  and  fell 
fast  asleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  voices 
raised  in  discussion,  and,  to  my  anuize- 
ment,  I  saw  in  the  light  of  the  fire  a  man 
in  the  g-arb  of  a  pi'iest.  InsU^id  of  a  hat 
he  wore  a  tig-ht- fitting-  (;aj),  his  soutane 
was  rusty  and  patched  in  many  places, 
and  his  fe(;t  were  shod  with  tnoccasins 
like  the  Indians.  To  my  dismay,  instead 
of  the  accents  which  I  (\\i)ected,  he  was 
speaking-  to  the  chief  in  the  same  g'uttural 
tongue  as  his  own;  yet  his  very  g-own 
was  a  protection,  and  1  i-ose  and  went  to 
liim  without  hesitation. 

"Oh,  father!  You  have  Ixhmi  s(Mit  in 
answer  to  our  prayers.  Thank  God,  we 
ai*e  safe  I'' 

He  started  at  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
and  stared  at  me  for  what  seemed  a  long- 
Lime  without  a  word.  "  Y(^s.  you  ai-e 
safe,"  he  said  at  lengtli,  hut  in  halting 
English;  "  these  Indians  will  do  you  no 
harm.  They  wmII  carj'v  you  lo  some  j)()st 
farther  south,  whence  word  will  he  sent 
to   your  friends  among   the   English,  and 


3^ou  will  be  ransomed.  Yes,  vou  are 
safe." 

"Oh,mon  pere,"  I  implored,  breaking- 
into  French,  for  I  saw  that  was  his 
tong-ue,  "do  not  speak  so!  You  will  not 
leave  us  with  them!  For  the  sake  of  the 
mother  who  bore  you,  listen  to  me!"  and 
I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  and  stretch- 
ed out  my  hands  to  him,  but  he  drew 
back  as  if  my  touch  would  have  hurt  him. 
"Do  not  forsake  us;  take  us  with  you! 
We  are  women,  and  are  helpless.  I  do 
not  desire  to  reach  any  English  ])ost.  I 
have  no  friends  amongst  the  English. 
Do  not  abandon  us  to  these  men  ;  we  are 
both  women,  and  I  am  a  lady." 

"I  see  that,"  he  said,  moi-e  softly. 
"  Where  do  you  wish  to  go?" 

"To  Louisbouj-g.  mon  ])ere;  our  sliij) 
was  bound  there  when  we  were  cari'ied 
off." 

"Had  you  any  friends  on  board  the 
shij)?" 

"  ]\Iy  woman  had  her  son." 

"Have  you  a  husband  or  a  bi'other  in 
Louisbourg?" 

My  face  flamed  scarlet  at  the  unexpect- 
ed question,  l)ut  I  answered  that  I  had 
not,  without  further  explanation. 

"Then  you  caniiot  g-o  to  L()uisl)ourg-. 
It  is  quite  im]K)Ssible,"  he  declared,  with 
authority.  "  Louisbourg  is  no  ])lace  for 
women  at  any  time,  least  of  all  now. 
The  im])ortant  matter  is  to  get  you  free 
from  these  savages,  but  you  may  rest 
without  alarm  to-night,  and  i  will  decide 
what  is  to  l)e  done  befoi-e  moi-niiig." 

He  spoke  these  last  woi-ds  wearily,  lilce 
a  man  who  had  received  a  hui-t,  which 
moved  my  heart  towards  him  in  (juick 
pity,  and  I  waited  to  see  if  lie  would  speak 
again,  btit  he  only  raised  his  luuid  and 
blessed  me. 

Lucy  rec(MV(Hl  my  report  with  hei'  usual 
quiet;  <>ven  the  tidings  that  we  were  not 
to  go  to  Louisbourg  did  not  disturb  her. 
"He  knows  better  than  w(\  and  he  will 
be  guided  in  all  his  decisions." 

Despite  the  assurances  of  our  safety,  we 
neither  of  us  closed  our  eyes  that  night. 
Apart  from  the  anxiety  as  to  our  destina- 
tion, the  strangeness  of  our  situation,  the 
crackling  of  tlu^  iwo,  and  the  uncaniiy 
noises  of  tlu^  foi-est  Icept  us  at  such  a  ten- 
sion that  sleep  was  itn])ossible,  and  w(i 
w(U'e  awake  befoi-e  any  of  our  captors 
wei'e  astii'. 

i  looked  eag(M-ly  for  the  ])riest,  and  saw 
him  kneeling  at  a  little  (lislanc(;,  absorbed 
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in  his  morning-  devotions.  Thereupon  we 
withdrew  quietly  to  tlie  river,  and  soon 
returned,  greatly  refreshed,  to  find  the 
whole  camp  astir,  and  the  priest  awaiting 
us  at  the  water's  edge.  Going  directly  to 
him,  I  asked,  "  Mon  pere,  what  have  you 
decided?" 

"  That  you  go  with  me,"  he  SiJid,  quiet- 
ly. And  I  turned  to  Lucy,  but  she  had 
already  caught  the  joyous  message  of  our 
deliverance  from  my  face. 


CHArTER    xiir. 
LE   Pl^RE    JEAN,   MISSIONARY    TO   THE   INDIANS. 

Though  the  priest  spoke  with  con- 
fidence, I  judged  he  had  no  small  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  savages  to  part 
with  us,  for  there  was  much  discussion 
and  apparently  grumbling  on  the  part  of 
the  chief;  but  at  length  the  obstacle,  what- 
ever it  was,  was  overcome,  and  the  priest 
announced  we  were  free  to  depart. 

"My  canoe  is  small  for  four  people, 
and  would  be  too  heavy  when  we  begin 
the  ascent  of  the  Matapediac,"  he  said, 
"but  I  will  borrow  another  from  the 
savages,  with  two  men  to  paddle.  Ex- 
plain to  your  woman  that  she  is  to  go 
with  my  servant  Andre  in  the  one,  and 
you  will  follow  in  the  other  with  me. 
She  need  have  no  fear;  Andre  is  to  be 
trusted  in  all  things." 

These  matters  being  settled,  we  were 
made  spectators  to  surely  the  strangest 
sight  my  eyes  had  ever  looked  upon. 
Andre  brought  foi'tli  a  small  folding- 
table,  and  the  priest,  still  in  his  rusty 
soutane,  recited  the  holy  office  of  the 
mass  to  the  kneeling  savages  under  the 
shade  of  the  great  pines,  and  only  the 
ripple  of  the  water  broke  the  pauses  in 
the  service.  To  my  astonishment,  the 
Indians  recited  the  Venite,  but  this  was 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  apart  from 
the  Pater-Noster,  the  Confiteor,  and  some 
of  the  responses. 

When  the  service  was  ended  we  break- 
fasted heartily,  and  as  soon  as  the  priest's 
preparations  were  made  w^e  embarked, 
with,  oh,  such  different  hearts  from  yes- 
terday! 

Now  that  our  anxiety  was  at  rest,  I  had 
time  to  observe  the  priest  more  closely. 
Though  his  figure  was  slight,  it  moved  to 
the  dip  of  his  paddle  like  that  of  a  man 
vigorous  in  all  exercise;  his  long,  thin 
hands  were  full  of  strength  ;   and  his  face, 
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though  worn,  and  burned  to  almost  as 
dark  a  color  as  that  of  an  Indian,  was 
that  of  a  man  wlio  must  have  been  hand- 
some in  his  youth.  At  his  age  I  could 
not  even  guess,  beyond  that  he  looked  old 
with  his  scanty  beard  and  long  white  hair, 
which  fell  almost  to  his  shoulders.  AVe 
sat  face  to  face  as  he  paddled  in  the  stern 
of  the.  canoe,  and  I  marvelled  at  the  wild 
grandeur  of  the  river  and  forest,  which  I 
had  barely  marked  before. 

"It  is  beautiful--yes,  very  beautiful," 
he  said  presently,  noticing  my  admii-a- 
tion  ;  "  but  it  wears  another  face  in  win- 
ter; it  is  then  even  terrible." 

"Have  you  been  long  amongst  these 
people,  mon  pere?" 

"So  long  that  I  know  their  tongue  like 
ourown;  I  know  their  faults  and  virtues, 
which  are  also  like  our  own,  but  nioi'e 
simple,  more  direct;  so  long  that  some- 
times I  forget  I  ever  knew  anything  dif- 
ferent. But  come,  my  daughter,  I  can 
tell  my  story  at  any  time,  whilst  you  can- 
not have  a  better  oj^portunity  than  the 
present  to  tell  me  yours,  Avliich  I  must 
know  if  I  am  to  be  of  service  to  3"0U. 
The  man  behind  you  cannot  understand 
a  word  of  French,  so  you  may  speak 
freely." 

Though  I  foresaw  some  explanation  on 
my  part  would  be  necessary,  I  had  so  far 
hardly  looked  upon  the  man  before  me 
as  other  than  our  rescuer,  one  of  our  own 
blood  and  habit  and  tongue;  but  now  it 
was  the  priest,  and,  more  than  that,  my 
equal,  for  he  invited  my  confidence  not 
by  right  of  his  office  but  by  right  of  his 
equality,  for  gentle  I  divined  him  to  be; 
iu,nd  at  his  demand  I  was  sore  confused, 
for  I  knew  that  questionings  must  follow 
which  had  been  spared  me  on  shipboard. 

"My  father,"  I  said,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "  I  do  not  know  that  you  will 
understand  my  story,  but  I  am  sure  that 
as  a  gentleman  you  will  believe  it,  and  as 
a  priest  you  will  respect  my  confidence." 

"  I  know  many  secrets;  I  have  listened 
to  many  stories,  my  daughter;  yours  will 
be  none  the  less  sacredly  guarded  that  it 
comes  of  your  own  free  will,  and  not  un- 
der the  x>ressure  of  confession." 

Once  I  began,  it  was  a  relief.  Since 
Lady  Jane's  death  I  had  not  s])oken  free- 
ly to  a  human  soul,  and  before  I  had  gone 
far  I  knew  I  spake  to  one  who  under- 
stood. 

AVhen  I  told  him  of  my  guardian's  death, 
of  mv  utter  loiieliness,  of  niy  longing  to 
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be  near  liini  who  stood  nearer  to  me  than 
all  else  in  the  world, I  cang-ht  the  niurniiir, 
'*Foor  child!  ])oor child  V'  as  he  bent  over 
his  dipping  paddle,  and  these  low  words 
of  synipathy  unsealed  the  last  door  of  my 
lieart,  and  I  told  him  all  without  reserve: 
how  Lady  Jane  had  diverted  her  inheri- 
tance from  her  natural  heir,  Ilug'h,  because 
he  was  withheld  from  writing-  to  her  by  a 
sense  of  delicacy  which  would  have  been 
felt  by  few;  how  she  had  taken  such 
offence  at  this  during  her  illness  that,  un- 
known to  me,  she  had  altered  her  will  in 
my  favor,  depriving  him  even  of  her  for- 
mer ])rovision;  how  the  same  delicacy 
which  luid  prevented  him  approaching  his 
wealthy  kinswoman  separated  him  from 
me,  her  heir;  how  his  iirst  se])aration 
fi'om  Lady  Jane  had  been  a  voluntary  re- 
nunciation of  his  own  interest,  to  ensure 
what  he  supposed  would  be  my  happiness  ; 
how  he  had  for  my  sake  performed  a 
hundred  sacrifices,  which  in  happier  days 
had  been  the  delight  of  Lady  Jane,  his 
cousin  ;  how  all  these  things  so  worked  on 
me  that,  knowing  my  love  would  neither 
speak  nor  come  to  me,  I  had  thrown  aside 
all  other  considerations  save  that  I  was 
bound  o  make  restitution  to  one  so  un- 
justly wronged,  and  who  had  so  sutfei'ed 
for  my  sake.  For  this  I  had  broken 
through  every  barrier  convention  had  set 
np,  and,  sure  in  his  affection,  I  had  come 
forth  alone  underan  assumed  name:  "for 
1  am  no  Madame  de  St.  Just,  mon  ]iere, 
but  Margaret  Nairn,  and  he  whom  I  love 
is  Hugh  Maxwell,  in  garrison  at  Louis- 
bou  rg. 

"I  know,  mon  ])ere.  that  many  will 
point  the  linger  of  shame  at  me;  will  say 
1  am  witliout  decorum  and  without  pride. 
But,  my  fathei'.  I  had  been  living  with- 
out the  love  for  which  my  soul  has  hun- 
gered all  these  years,  until  the  want  be- 
came so  strong  that  it  swept  away  all  the 
petty  rules  of  life  and  humbled  my  pride 
in  the  dust.  I  came  because  I  could  not 
stay,  and  now  my  one  prayer  is  to  tind 
him." 

When  I  had  tinished.  he  was  silent  for 
a  long  time.  "  ^ly  child,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  that  you  have  greatly  dared.  I  need  not 
tell  you.  But  you  know  nothing  of  the 
pain,  the  misconstruction,  the  evil  i-eport. 
to  which  you  have  ex])osed  yourself. 

"  These  '  petty  rules.' as  you  style  the 
barriers  which  society  has  established,  are 
the  safeguards  of  men  and  women  in  all 
their  relations,  and  these  vou  have  chosen 


to  disregard.  Fuv  ihis  sin  against  the 
social  law  you  will  sulfer  as  surely  as 
you  would  for  any  infraction  of  that 
law  which,  because  it  is  higher,  we  call 
divine.  You  have  only  begun  to  realize 
it,  because  you  have  now  met  with  one  of 
those  disarrangements  we  name  '  acci- 
dent.' Your  plan,  had  it  not  been  for 
this,  would  have  cai'ried  you  safely  to 
Louisbourg,  where  you  were  to  have  met 
and  married  ]\L  de  Max  well :  hut  now  your 
whole  design  is  overthrown:  Louisbom'g 
is  an  impossibility:  you  are  going  in  an 
oi)posite  direction.  Again,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent you  have  only  met  wiih  yotir  inferi- 
ors, to  whom  you  owed  no  exjilanation  of 
your  position,  but  now  the  first  man  you 
meet  happens  to  belong  to  your  own  class, 
and  your  isolation  is  no  longer  possible. 
Being  a  woman  of  high  courage  and  prin- 
ciple, you  have  revealed  to  him  your  j^o- 
sition  in  all  its  helplessness.  But  are  you 
prepared  to  do  the  like  when  you  meet  the 
next  person  to  whom  an  explanation  is 
due?  Can  you  again  say.  '  I  am  Margaret 
Nairn  come  out  to  meet  my  lover'?"' 

"  Oh,  my  father,  my  fatherl"  I  cried, 
with  a  bewildering  shame  at  my  heart, 
and  tears  which  I  could  not  repress  filling 
my  eyes.  "How  could  I  foresee  this? 
Everything  seemed  so  plain.  I  was  no 
longer  a  young  girl,  but  a  woman  grown, 
with  all  a  woman's  strength  of  love, when 
the  death  of  Lady  Jane  left  me  without  a 
scntl  to  whom  I  could  turn,  save  him  to 
whom  I  had  given  my  first  and  only  love. 
I  had  been  denied  all  its  expi-ession  a^the 
time  I  most  longed  for  it ;  I  was  deprived  of 
its  support  when  I  most  needed  it,  through 
the  mistaken  sense  of  honor  which  di'ove 
into  exile  the  gentlest  and  most  devoted  of 
men.  He  was  not  one  to  push  his  own 
interest  at  any  time,  and  now  that  I  am 
burdened  with  this  undesired  fortune,  his 
pride  would  fasten  the  door  between  u.s. 
It  seemed  to  me — I  thought — that  I  could 
come  to  him  and  say.  "See,!  bring  back 
what  was  youi's  by  right."  Then.  I  had 
no  doubts,  no  hesitations:  but  now  they 
crowd  in  upon  me  when  I  inn  alone,  and 
at  times  I  cannot  keej)  my  heart  from 
sinking.  I  am  not  afi'aid,  but  I  am  in  a 
dark  ])lace,  and  I  know  not  where  to  tui'u 
for  light."" 

"Go  to  Her  who  has  known  sen-row 
above  all  women,  my  daughter.  Each  of 
us  will  think  this  over  in  such  light  as  we 
may  tind,  and  will  decide  as  we  may  be 
guided.       Meantime  do    not    waste    vour 
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strength  or  courag-e  in  unavailing"  reg-rets 
or  reproaches.  Remember  this  poor  wo- 
man with  you  has  her  own  trial  and  anx- 
iety. Give  her  your  sympathy  and  your 
help.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  solace 
of  work." 

When  we  made  our  camp  that  night, 


know  my  boy  is  in  sore  trouble  on  my 
account,  and,  alas,  he  has  not  my  faith 
to  support  him." 

"  Lucy,"  I  whispered,  after  a  i)ause,  "I 
have  been  selfish.  In  my  own  trouble  I 
have  not  remembered  yours." 

''Why  should  you,  mistress?"  she  said, 
simply.      "You    have  been    good   to   ^q 


Lucy  and  I  were  allowed  to  take  a  share     beyond  what  one  in  my  condition  has  anv 


in  the  preparation  of  the  meal,  much  to 
our  delight,  and  afterwards  we  sat  before 
the  blazing  fire,  while  the  priest  told  us 
of  his  life  amongst  the  roving  Indians,  of 
their  strange  customs  and  stranger  be- 
liefs, of  their  patient  endurance  in  times 
of    w^ant,  of   their   despair  when    disease 


right  to  expect.  My  trouble  can  have  no 
claim,  when  you  are  burdened,  i)erha])s 
even  beyond  your  strength." 

It  was  strange  she  should  remember 
the  difference  between  us  at  such  a  tiTne. 
To  me  we  were  simply  twoAvomen  suffer- 
i]]g  a  common  sorrow  in   our  severance 


made  its  appearance  in  their  lodges,  and     from  those  most  dear  to  us,  and  I  longed 

of  the  ruin   wrought   amongst   them   by  '      '        ' 

the  white  man's  traffic  in  strong  waters. 

"For  the    Indian    it  is    no    question    of 

French  or  English;   whichever  conquers, 

he  must  go — nay,  is  passing  even  now — 

with  only  such  feeble  hands  as  mine  to 

point  the  way  of  his  going."     And  there 

were  tears  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke. 

Before  we  parted  for  the  night  I  asked 
by  what  name  we  might  address  him. 

"  Le  pere  Jean,"  he  answered. 

"That  is  not  difficult  to  remember,"  I 
said,  smiling. 

"Which  is  important,  my  daughter,  for 
it  has  to  serve  me  from  Gaspe  to  Michili- 
macinac.  There  is  but  little  danger  of 
confusion  in  the  names  of  missionaries," 
he  added,  sadly;    "the  laborers  are  few\" 

When  we  left  him  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  even  Lucy's  strict  views  were  not 
proof  against  his  simple  goodness.  I  iiad 
feared  the  very  fact  of  his  priestly  oflice 
would  have  prejudiced  her,  for  I  knew 
her  sect  made  little  of  nuich  the  older 
religions  held  sacred;  but  in  speaking  of 
him  afterwards  she  simply  said: 

"The  Lord  is  wiser  than  we.  He  knows 
v^^hat  vessels  to  choose  for  His  service." 

We  were  so  tired,  and  there  was  such  a 
sense  of  security  in  our  new  keeping,  that 
we  were  asleep  before  we  knew;  but  dur- 
ing the  night  I  fell  into  a  strange  dream, 
w^hich  so  distressed  me  that  I  awoke,  with 
tears  streaming  dow^n  my  face.  What  it 
was  I  could  not  clearly  gather,  but  with 
the  awakening  came  my  sorrow  afresh, 
and  I  lay  staring  up  into  the  blackness 
with  wide-open  eyes. 

Presently  I  heard  Lucy's  soft  whisper, 
"Dear  heart,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Lucy,  wOiy  are  you  awake?" 

"Christopher,"    she      answered.        "I 


to  take  her  in  my  arms  and  tell  her  all 
my  pain.  Had  she  been  a  mere  servant, 
I  might  have  done  so,  if  only  for  the 
comfort  of  crying  together;  but  she  Avas 
too  near  my  own  class,  and  yet  not 
quite  of  it,  to  permit  me  to  take  tliis  sol- 
ace. So  Ave  talked  quietly  for  a  space, 
and  then  fell  once  more  to  sleep. 

CHAPTER    XI A'. 
T   AM   DIRECTED    INTO    A    NEAV    PATH. 

The  following  morning,  when  Ave  re- 
sumed our  quiet  way  in  the  canoe,  le 
pere  Jean  asked.  "Well,  my  daughter,  did 
.my  light  come  to  you  thi-ough  the  dark- 
ness?" 

"  No,  my  father,  but  I  haA^e  found  a 
little  quiet." 

"That  is  much.  Now  I  shall  ask  you 
to  listen  to  nie  ])atiently,  for  I  may  say 
much  with  which  you  Avill  not  agr(>e.  but 
you  will  trust  me  that  I  only  say  that  Avhich 
I  know  to  be  best.  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  a  serious  d(^scent  will  be 
made  on  Louisbourg  in  the  s})ring,  so 
that,  apart  from  any  other  reason,  your 
preseiK^e  in  a  town  which  will  in  all  ])rob- 
ability  sufi'er  a  bombardnn^nt  would  be 
unwise  and  undesirable  in  the  last  degree. 
You  have  no  idea  of  what  war  actually 
means;  it  is  a  horror  that  Avould  haunt 
A'ou  to  your  dying  day." 

"But,  my  father,  in  that  case  I  shoirld 
at  least  be  by  his  side.  That  in  itself 
Avould  mean  everything  to  us  both." 

"That  is  a  ])oint  I  had  not  intended 
to  touch  on,  my  daughtei'.  I  know  the 
Avorld.  I  know  that  men  banished  to 
such  exile  as  that  in  which  M.  de  Max- 
well has  lived  change  much  with  the 
vears.       Think    how   vou    have   changed 
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yourself,  in  Imppier  .surrounding's  llian  lie  liave  sinned  against  ihe  only  code  it  ac- 
lias  known.  Think  what  new  connec-  knowledges.  Your  purity  and  faith  Tui- 
tions he  may  have  formed.  Did  you  nev-  ness  would  count  for  nothino-.  Believe 
er  thinlc  tliat  he.  .  .  .'"  me,  my  child,  I  know  it  and  its  ways." 

"Oil,  my  father,  what  would  you    tell 

nu^?      ])<)  you  know  M.  de  ^Maxwell:""  So  it  was  decided;   and  at  once  I  began 

"I   have   never   been    in   Louisbouro-."  to  ])hin   witli  new   liope  for  the  desire  of 

he  answered,  somewhat  coldly,  as  if  my  my   heart:   and   such    was   the    change   it 

earnestuess  had  hurt  him.  wi-ought  in  me  that  the  whole  world  took 

■']>ut   you   do   not  mean    that  he   may  on  a  new  interest  to  my  eyes, 

be  m;u'i'i(Mi  r"  For  the  first  time  I  realized  the  gran- 

"  lie  may  be.      It  would  surely  not  be  deur  of  the  river  into  which  we  had  now 

unnatural.''  fully  entered;   the  sullen  sweep  of  black 

'"It  might  not  in  another  man.  but  in  water  in  the  de])ths.  the  dance   of  silver 

him   it  would  be   imi)ossible.      Ho   is   not  over  the  shallows,  the  race  of  waves  down 

as  other  men."  the    I'apids    between    its    ever  -  changing 

"May  I  ask.  my  daughter,  if  he  ever  banks,  now  like  imprisoning  walls  with 

asked  you  in  marriage?"  great  sombre  pines,  now  open   and  radi- 

''Xo,  my  father;  Itold  you  how  he  was  ant  with  the  gold  and  scarlet  of  the  ma- 
situate.  Besides,  my  guardian  then  wished  pies,  nun-shalled  in  order  by  the  white 
nu^,  to  mari-y  another."  lances  of  the  slender  birches. 

'■  xAnd  you  would  not?"  At  times  Lucy  and  I  were  allowed  to 

"  I    did    not."  I    answered,  with    some  walk  along  the  reaches  of  level  sand  to 

little  hauteur,  for  I  held  this  was  beside  relieve  the  strain  on  the  paddlers.  where 

the  mattei*.  and  a  subject  on  which  even  the  river  i-an  swift  and  strong,  and  when 

he  had  no  ria'ht  to  qu.f^stion  me.  we  at  length  gained  the  great  stretch  of 

'■  ^Vell.  that  can  make  but  little  ditTer-  the  lake  called  Matapediac.  like  the  i-iver. 

ence   now."  he  said,  after  a  short  pause,  my    heart    was    full    of   the   beauty    and 

'' Wha'  does  make  the  difference  is  that  charm  about  me. 

Louisbourg  is  an  impossibility  for  you  at  .-The  span  o"  Life's  nae  lang  enough, 

tlie  present.      Your  best  course   is   to  go  Xor  deep  cneugh  the  sea. 

on  to  Quel)ec.       I  shall  eive  you  letters  to  ^'<^'i"  braid  encugh  this  wean-   wavld, 

^[.  de  Montcalm,  who  is  so  old  and  inti-  ^''  ^''^'''  '''>'  ^^^'^^  ^''^'-^  '"^'-  •  ■  •" 

mate  a   fi'iend  that  I   may   ask  him   any  I  sang  in  my  heart,  for  was  it   not  all  so 

favor.     H(^  will  see  that  you  have  passage  wonderful,  so  beyond    all   planning,  this 

in  the  first  fitting  vessel  for  Fi'ance.      In  way  of  Love?     It  might  be  long,  it  might 

order  that  you  may  not  be  subject  to  em-  be  wearying,  but  it  would  lead  aright  in 

barrassing  sui'tnises.  I  hold  your  best  plan  the  end. 

is  to  continue  to  style  yourself  ]V[me.  de  When  the  head  of  the  lake  was  reached, 
St.  Just;  in  fact,  that  has  now  become  a  the  canoes  were  lifted  from  the  water; 
necessity.  Once  in  France,  you  can,  with  that  of  the  strange  Indians  was  left  be- 
the  influence  at  your  command — fori  will  hind,  but  ours  they  raised  on  their  shoul- 
see  that  ]\l.  d(>  Montcalm  furthers  your  ders.  and  Andre  carrying  the  scanty  bag- 
desire— pi'ocure  the  recall  of  M.  de  Max-  gage  of  the  priest,  we  set  oH."  on  a  long 
well  in  tlie  s])ring,  ami  so  realize  the  cari-y.  or  portage,  as  they  call  it.  This 
dream  which  has  now  led  you  so  far  occupied  two  days,  as  the  path  was  diffi- 
astniy.  cult,  and   we   found  a    sad  encumbrance 

''Do  not  think  I  am  blaming  you  over-  in    our    skirts,   wiiich    suffered    much    in 

much."  he    added,   quickly;    '"vou    have  the  traverse.      We  took  the  water  again 

been   led   astray   because   you    could   not  at  a  tiny  stream,  and  linally  gained  an- 

see  as  the  world  sees.      Your  lieai't  and  oilier,  called  the  Metis,  leading  to  the  St. 

motive    were    pui'o.    were    gtMierous.    but  Lawrence,  our  highway  for  Quebec.      At 

none   the   less   are    you    subject   to   those  the  Metis  the  strange  Indians  left  us  aiid 

rules    which    govern    so    rigorously    tiie  returned  to  join  their  fellows, 

class  to  which  you  iielong.  whose  very  ex-  Late   one   afternoon    le   pere  Jean    ran 

istence  depends  on  tiieir  ol)servance.      In  the    canoe    inshore,  and.  nothing    loath, 

a    romance,   the    world    would    no    doubt  we  left  her  in  charge  of  Andre,  to  follow 

have  wept  over  your  })erplexiiies ;   but  in  the  priest  up  the  high  bank  and  take  our 

real  life  it  would  crush  you.  because  you  way  on  foot  under  the  great  pines. 
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A  low  breeze  was  moving'  almost  si- 
lently among  the  trees,  bringing  an  un- 
wonted freshness  we  could  almost  taste. 
Soon  we  marked  the  screen  of  under- 
growth which  hid  the  sun  grow  thinner 
and  thinner,  until  his  rays  came  shining 
low  through  a  halo  of  golden  leaves, 
with  gleams  like  to  glancing  water. 
Breathless,  we  hui'ried  on  until  we  swept 
aside  the  last  veil  and  found  ourselves 
on  the  open  cliff,  overlooking  mile  beyond 
mile  of  dancing  water,  wliich  the  setting 
sun  covered  with  a  trail  of  glory  break- 
ing in  ripples  on  a  beach  of  golden  sand, 
wliich  stretched  below  the  cliff  on  which 
we  stood. 

"Oh,  the  sea!  the  sea!"  I  cried,  sink- 
ing to  the  ground,  overwhelmed  by  the 
flood  of  feeling  wliich  broke  upon  me. 
It  was  the  promise  of  a  new  world  of 
liglit  and  safety  after  the  black  swift 
river  and  the  sombre  forest  from  which 
we  had  escaped. 

"No,  my  daughter,  not  the  sea;  la 
Grande  Riviere,  the  St.  Lawrence !"  said  le 
pere  Jean,  almost  reverently.  "  Do  you 
wonder  these  poor  Indians  worship  it?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  blessed!  blessed!  It  means 
home !  It  is  like  to  heaven  !"  I  whispered, 
and  then  I  fell  a-crying  with  very  liap- 
piness. 

Presently  Lucy  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder.  "See !  there  is  Andre !"  x\.nd  be- 
low we  saw  the  Indian  paddling  out  into 
the  open.  He  went  cutting  through  the 
golden  water  until  he  was  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  when  he  stood  upright, 
gently  rocking  as  he  balanced,  gazing  up 
the  river.  Suddenly  he  crouched  down 
again  and  made  all  haste  toward  us,  cr}- 
ing,  as  he  came  within  call:  "Mon  pere! 
Dufour!  Dufour!  Gabriel  Dufoui'I"' 

"  Tliis  is  fortunate,  most  fortunate,"  ex- 
claimed the  priest.  "  It  will  save  us  many 
a  weary  mile,  and  perhaps  weeks  of  wait- 
ing. Gabriel  is  a  pilot  w^ith  one  of  the  best 
boats  on  the  river,  and  your  way  to  Que- 
bec is  now  easy.  It  could  not  have  fall- 
en out  better." 

"'One  of  those  disarrangements  we 
name  accident,'  mon  pere?"  I  said. 

"No,  my  daughter;  when  we  are 
schooled  sufficiently  to  read  aright,  we 
name  it  '  Providence,'  "  he  returned, 
gravely. 

We  took  our  places  in  the  canoe  once 
more,  and  with  deep,  long  strokes  she 
was  forced  tlirough  the  current  across  the 
mouth  of  the  stream.      We  disembarked 


on  the  farther  side,  and  all  made  our  way 
out  to  the  end  of  the  low  point,  which 
stretched  far  into  the  wide  i-iver.  My 
disappointment  was  great  when  I  could 
make  out  nothing  of  the  object  to  which 
Andre  triumphantly  pointed,  but  this  the 
priest  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  to 
be  the  pilot's  boat. 

"Andre,  dry  wood,"  he  commanded; 
and  to  us  he  added,  "You  can  help,  if  vou 
will." 

We  ran  back  to  where  a  fi'inge  of 
bleached  drift-wood  marked  the  line  of 
the  highest  tides,  and  returned  Avith  our 
arms  laden  with  the  dry,  tindery  stuff. 
Carefully  selecting  the  smallest  pieces,  the 
Indian  skilfully  built  a  little  pile,  but  so 
small  I  wondered  at  his  purpose.  The 
priest,  kneeling  by  it,  soon  had  it  alight, 
and  kept  adding  to  it  constantly,  while 
Andre  ran  off  again  to  return  with  a  su})- 
ply  of  green  brush  ;  by  this  time  a  heap  of 
glowing  coals  was  ready,  and  on  this  the 
Indian  carefully  laid  his  green  branches, 
one  after  another.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
strong,  thick  smoke  arose,  and  went  curl- 
ing out  in  a  long,  thin  line  over  the  now 
quiet  waters  of  the  river. 

Meantime  le  pere  Jean  had  a  second 
pile  of  coals  in  readiness,  and  at  his  word 
Andre  quickly  smothered  up  the  first  with 
sand,  and  after  waiting  for  the  smoke  to 
drift  completely  away,  soon  had  a  second 
thread  trailing  out  after  the  first.  This 
was  repeated  again,  and  the  lire  extin- 
guished as  before. 

"There,  my  daughter!  that  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  sometimes  send  a  mes- 
sage in  this  country,  and  the  answer  will 
be  the  appearance  of  Maitre  Gabriel  him- 
self by  the  moniing." 

We  tlien  withdrew  to  the  shelter  of  the 
wood,  for  the  smoothest  sand  makes  but 
a  soi'ry  bed,  and  made  our  camp  for  the 
night. 

After  our  meal,  le  pere  Jean  l)ade  Andre 
pile  more  drift-wood  on  our  tire,  and  ]n'0- 
ducing  the  little  journal  in  which  he  kept 
the  brief  record  of  his  labors,  as  required 
by  his  Order,  he  fell  to  writing. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  when  he  had  finished, 
handing  me  the  folded  ])aper,  ''is  your  let- 
ter to  my  good  ffiend  M.  de  Montcalm. 
It  is  not  ovei'-long,  as  i)aper  is  much  too 
precious  to  waste  iji  com])limenls:  I  have 
used  so  much,  as  it  is,  in  fully  explain- 
ing your  ])osition.  so  that  you  may  not 
be  exposed  to  embarrassing  inquiries  in 
demanding  his  fullest  assistance,  and  that 
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you  may  be  under  tlie  li,^-1)test  i)ersonal 
obligation,  tliat  I  have  left  no  jspace  to 
set  fort!)  your  future  movements;  these 
you  must  yourself  lay  before  him,  and  so 
si)are  nu^  the  sacrifice  of  another  pag-e  of 
m}^  precious  journal."' 

The  next  morning,  as  the  priest  liad 
foretold,  we  were  awakened  by  Andi-e's 
announcement  of  the  pilot's  arrival,  and 
before  long,  Gabriel  Dufour  was  ])resent- 
ed  in  due  foi-ni.  He  was  a  stout,  thick-set 
man,  much  reddened  by  exi)Osure.  with  his 
dark  hair  gathered  into  a  well-oiled  ])ig- 
tail,  comfortably  dressed  in  gray  home- 
spun jacket  and  breeches,  with  bright 
blue  stockings,  and  a  short  canvas  a})ron, 
like  to  the  lishermen  in  France. 

He  at  once  expi'essed  hiinself  ready  to 
take  us  to  Quebec. 

"What  day  have  you  chosen  for  your 
return,  Gabriel:'"  asked  le  pere  Jean. 

"Qui  choisit,  prend  le  pire,  mon  pere. 
All  days  are  alike  for  me.  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  I  find  much  the  same  as 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday.  I  can  start 
to-day,  to-morrow,  or  the  day  aftei'  that, 
as  madame  may  say." 

"The  1 1  w411  speak  for  madame,  and  say 
to-day,"  returned  the  priest:  and  added, 
in  his  quiet  way:  "I  bid  you  beware  of 
Master  Gabriel's  fair  words,  madame. 
To  quote  from  his  favorite  proverbs,  '  il 
est  ne  dimanche,  il  aime  besogne  faite,'  he 
will  promise  you  anything." 

"  '  Ce  que  fenime  vent.  Dieu  le  veut,' 
mon  pere,"  he  answered,  laughing.  "Well, 
I  am  read^'at  once,  if  madame  can  support 
the  poverty  of  my  })oor  cabin." 

"  Ah,  Maitre  Gabriel,  if  you  knew  how 
much  your  care  will  mean  to  us,  you 
would  make  no  a})ologies.'' 

'"  Come,  come,  Gabriel !  No  more  prov- 
erbs, no  more  delays,''  exclaiuunl  le  pere 
Jean,  and,  as  the  i)ilot  lun'ricd  otiP  to  his 
shallop,  he  took  both  my  hands  in  his. 

"  My  child,  remember  God  goes  with 
you  b^"  land  and  water,  by  day  and  night, 
and  He  will  surely  bring  you  to  the  goal 
which  He  alone  can  see."  and  tlien  he 
raised  his  hand,  and  I  knelt  while  he 
blessed  us  both. 


CUATTErv    XV. 
THK    MAIUJCIS    1)K    ST.    VKKAN. 

In  ]\Iaitre  Gabriel  I  found  a  ty^ie  I 
could  readily  undersiaiul:  he  wns  very 
shrewd,  very  curious,  with  a  passion  for 


questioning,  but  so  honest  and  childlike 
that  he  took  no  otl'ence  at  any  rebuff. 
He  was  a  thoi-ough  sailor,  a  uiartinet  to 
his  little  crew,  vain  of  his  sicill  and  boast- 
ful of  his  courage,  and  conliuent  of  ihe 
showing  he  and  his  fellow  -  Canadians 
would  make  against  "les  goddams." 
siiould  they  venture  to  appear. 

He  insisted  on  hearing  the  story  of  our 
captui'e  in  detail,  and  seemed  much  moi-e 
amused  at  the  address  of  the  Indians  than 
distressed  at  our  misfortune. 

"They  were  good  fellows,  after  all. 
madame.  If  it  had  not  been  for  them, 
you  would  iu)t  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  le  pere  Jean.  But,  b(Hl;iine!  I  cannot 
understand  why  he  sliould  send  you  to 
Quebec  when  he  knew  you  were  bound 
for  Louisbourg.  A  priest,  no  doubt, 
knows  much,  but  I  can  tell  you.  madame, 
if  you  came  to  me  aiul  whispered  "Louis- 
bourg,' it  would  not  be  by  way  of  Quebec 
I  should  send  you.  If  you  have  any  rea- 
son to  be  there,  there  is  no  time  like  the 
present,  for  the  English  are  on  their  Avay 
thither  even  now:  and  if  they  are  fright- 
ened away  by  our  ships,  they  will  be  back 
in  the  spring:   take  my  word  for  it!" 

'*But,  Gabriel,  le  ijere  Jean  spoke  as  if 
nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  any  attempt 
the}'  might  make  at  present." 

"Perhaps  not,  but  they  nun*  try  it,  all 
the  same.  They  have  been  in  Halifax 
for  months  past,  and  only  sailed  in  Au- 
gust. I  do  not  think  it  will  come  to  any- 
thing myself,  but  in  the  s])ring  all  the 
music  will  be  on  hand,  and  the  dancing 
before  Louisbourg  will  begin  in  earnest. 
But  pardon,  madame:  I  forgot  you  had 
friends  there,  or  I  would  not  have  let  my 
tongue  run  on  so." 

"No,  no.  Gabriel:  I  wish  to  hear  all 
you  have  learned.  Why  is  it  impossible 
to  go  to  Louisbourg.'" 

"Bedamel  I  never  said  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  go  to  Louisbourg,  madame;  mais, 
'  qui  se  tient  a  Paris,  ne  sera  jamais  pape,' 
and  your  face  is  not  in  the  right  direction. 
If  you  would  be  there,  madame,  I  would 
engage  to  Hud  you  a  way  in  the  teeth  of 
all  •  les  goddams  '  who  ever  chewed  rosbif. 
But  I  forget:  we  are  going  to  Quebec,'' 
he  ended,  slyly,  evidently  desirous  that  I 
should  talk. 

This,  howevei".  I  would  not  do.  but  he 
had  given  me  matter  enough  to  keep  me 
awake  by  night  and  set  nie  anxiously 
dreaming  by  day. 

AVliy  had  the  pi'iest  been  so  determined 
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to  keep  me  from  Louisbourg-?  Now  tliat 
I  thought  it  over,  I  saw  that  I  liad  never 
urged  my  wish  at  all.  I  had  allowed  my 
whole  purpose  to  be  swept  aside  at  his 
first  firm  refusal  to  consider  my  request. 
And  all  this  time  Hugh  was  in*  danger, 
whilst  I  liad  turned  my  back  upon  him. 
If  not  in  danger  now%  he  certainly  would 
be  in  the  spring,  and  all  my  effort,  with 
those  weary  miles  of  sea  again  between 
us,  would  be  unavailing  for  liis  recall. 
Indeed,  he  would  probably  refuse  to  leave 
l)is  post  if  it  were  threatened  by  an  en- 
emy. Why  had  I  consented?  Why  was 
I  even  now  lengthen.ing  the  heart-break- 
ing distance  between  us  with  every  cow- 
ard mile  I  travelled?  Why  had  I  not 
pleaded  with  le  pere  Jean,  instead  of  obey- 
ing blindly  like  a  child?  He  had  not 
known  the  real  danger,  perha})S,  or  liis 
advice  would  have  been  different. 

Could  I  have  spoken  freely  with  Lucy, 
I  might  have  gained  some  comfort;  but, 
alas!  my  lips  were  sealed  towards  her. 
How  could  I  expect  her  to  understand 
even  if  I  could  speak?  My  distress  she 
would  readily  comprehend,  but  she  could 
not  possibly  know  anything  of  such  a 
love  as  Hugh's;  so  I  was  forced  to  take 
the  sympathy  of  her  silent  companion- 
ship, making  her  such  return  as  I 
might. 

Gabriel  I  grew  almost  afraid  of;  lie 
questioned  me  so  cunningly,  without 
seeming  to  do  so,  that  I  was  in  constant 
dread  lest  I  should  betray  my  secret  and 
declare  the  desire  which  was  consuming 
me.  It  was  a  relief  when  I  could  turn 
his  curiosity  and  lead  hitn  to  talk  of  his 
own  life  and  tlie  places  we  passed  ;  for  the 
wilderness  of  .hills  of  the  North  Shore,  to 
which  we  had  crossed,  was  broken  here 
and  there  b}^  settlements,  as  atLes  Eboule- 
mens,  where  tlie  tiny  church  and  village 
nestled  by  the  water's  edge  at  the  foot  of 
mountains  rising  and  rolling  back  to  pur- 
ple heights  behind.  We  were  here  shut  out 
from  the  main  river  by  the  wooded  shores 
of  the  Isle  aux  Coudres,  which  Gabriel 
regarded  with  peculiar  pride,  as  some- 
where on  its  farther  side  stood  his  white- 
washed cottage,  where  his  wife  kept  her 
lonely  guard  during  his  long  absenct\s, 
and  spent  sleepless  watches  on  wild 
nights  in  autmnn,  entreating  the  protec- 
tion of  St.  Joseph  and  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Help  for  her  man,  lighting  for  life  some- 
where on  the  dangerous  waters. 

"She  must   be   verv  strong    with    her 


prayers,  ma  bonne  femme,  for  every  time 
I  have  come  safe  home— eh,  madame?" 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  conhrm  him 
in  his  belief. 

The  next  morning  we  })assod  the  wide 
mouth  of  the  Gouffre  at  Baie  St.  Paul,  but 
fortunately  without  experiencing  its  for- 
midable wind,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
we  saw  rising  before  us  the  purple  mass 
of  Cap  Tourmonte.  We  stood  Avell  out 
here  to  escape  the  strong  current;  in  the 
distance  before  us  lay  the  green  shores  of 
the  island  of  Orleans,  and  behind  it  to 
the  north  Gal)riel  pointed  out  the  beauti- 
fully rising  slopes  of  the  Cote  de  Beaupre, 
with  the  pride  of  a  man  who  is  in  love 
with  his  country. 

But  soon  his  attention  became  fixed  on 
a  boat  of  better  appearance  than  any  we 
had  as  yet  seen,  standing  in  for  the  main 
shore. 

"No  fishing-boat  that!"  he  exclaimed. 
"It  must  be  some  of  the  officers  down 
from  Quebec."  He  altered  our  course  so 
that  we  stood  in  to  intercept  her.  His 
excitement  grew  as  we  api)roached.  "I 
am  right,"  he  sliouted.  "She  is  the  yacht 
from  Quebec.  I  must  go  on  board.  They 
will  wnsli  to  hear  what  news  I  carry  from 
below." 

As  soon  as  we  were  within  a  reasonable 
distance  he  made  some  signal  with  his 
sail,  and  both  boats  slaying  their  way.  he 
launched  his  shallop  over  the  side,  and 
quickly  rowed  to  the  stranger.  We  watch- 
ed him  with  keen  interest,  especially  as 
we  saw  there  were  officers  on  l)oard.  Be- 
fore long  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  us, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  witiiin  S})eaking 
distance  he  called,  in  the  greatest  excite- 
ment: 

"Oh,  madame!  On  board  there  is  his 
Excellency  M.  de  Montcalm.  He  wishes 
to  see  you.  Pardon,  madame,  pardon  if 
I  say  hurry.      Do  not  keep  him  waiting." 

It  was  indeed  a  startling  summons,  and 
the  last  I  was  expecting,  but  I  accepted 
it  without  hesitation,  and  making  such 
slight  preparation  as  was  possible,  Ga- 
briel helped  me  carefully  into  the  tossing 
boat;  and  put  such  heart  into  his  rowing 
that  in  a  few  moments  we  were  safely 
alongside  the  yacht,  and  a  strong  hand 
was  held  down  to  me.  "  Courage,  ma- 
dame, hold  tirmly  and  step  slowly,'"  and, 
as  the  shallop  lifted,  I  stepped  lightly  to 
the  deck,  where  I  was  sui'rounded  by  a 
group  of  gentlemen. 

"  Madame,"  said  one  of  them,  bowing, 
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"I  cini  Monsieur  de  Montcalm,  and,  believe 
me,  my  best  endeavors  are  entire!}'  at  your 
service.  We  have  heard  something"  of  your 
adventure  from  our  good  Maitre  Gabriel 
liere." 

"Monsieur  le  marquis,  it  is  to  your 
friend  le  pere  Jean  we  owe  our  safety,  and 
lie  has  added  to  my  obligation  by  com- 
mending me  to  your  care  in  this  letter."  T 
said,  handing  him  the  precious  billet. 

''Any  huly  in  your  position,  madame. 
would  command  my  service  of  right,  but 
such  a  recommendation  makes  it  obliga- 
tory; there  is  little  I  would  not  do  to 
please  my  friend  le  pei'e  Jean." 

As  he  glanced  over  the  note,  I  had  op- 
portunity to  observe  him  more  closely.  1 
had  often  heard  of  him  fi-om  Gaston  in 
the  old  days,  for  they  had  been  friends 
from  boyhood,  and  had  done  much  cam- 
paigning t()g(Uher  in  Germany  and  else- 
Avhere.  He  looked  worn,  like  a  man  who 
had  grown  old  before  his  time,  but  I  could 
trace  the  likeness  to  the  warm-hearted, 
liot-headed  3'oung  oliicei'  whom  I  had  so 
often  pictured,  in  his  large  eyes,  which 
had  lost  nothing  of  their  youthful  fire, 
and  in  his  smile,  which  had  the  charm 
that  do  ;s  not  disappear  with  years. 

"Madame  de  St.  Just,'' he  said,  when 
he  had  tinished  reading,  "  I  can  spare  you 
the  necessity  of  even  asking  my  help,  and 
must  not  lay  you  under  any  obligation 
greater  than  this  little  voyage  from  your 
boat  to  mine,  to  which  you  would  not 
liave  been  subject  had  I  known  of  your 
relation  to  my  friend  le  ])ere  Jean.  He 
tells  me  your  intention  was  to  have  gone 
to  Louisbourg.  If  that  be  still  your  de- 
sire, nuidame,  I  can  at  least  spare  you  the 
journey  to  Que])ec.  aud  can  promise  you 
an  easy  passage  to  Louisbourg  as  soon  as 
the  snow  nuikes  good  travelling,  for  in 
Canada,  summer  is  no  time  for  a  long 
journey  across  country.  But  let  us  be 
seated  aiul  talk  this  matter  over  quietly," 
and  he  waved  his  hand  towards  the  stern 
of  the  ya{;ht,  where  some  of  tlie  oihcers 
hastened  to  arrange  their  cloaks  into  com- 
foi'table  seats. 

My  heart  was  in  the  strangest  comnu)- 
tion  as  I  saw  the  drift  of  circumstance 
that  was  swee])ing  me  onward,  without 
effort  on  my  part,  towards  the  end  I  most 
desired:  I  had  not  spoken,  and  here  was 
the  arbiter  of  my  fate  putting  into  wtn'ds 
all  that  I  dared  not  ask.  I  resolved  ncn 
even  to  think,  but  to  leave  the  issue  in 
his  hands. 


"  Had  you  ever  met  le  pere  Jean  before, 
madame^"  he  resumed. 

"No,  monsieur.  How  could  It  But  I 
cannot  help  feeling  I  have  met  you.  I  was 
wont  to  hear  your  name  very  often  when 
a  young  girl." 

■"Indeed."  And  to  whom  did  I  owe  that 
favor  f' 

"To  your  friend  the  Vicomte  de  Ti'in- 
cardel." 

He  star'ed  at  me  as  if  in  great  amaze- 
ment, and  when  he  spoke  his  tone  was 
that  of  a  man  deeply  ])uzzled. 

"You  know  the  Vicomte  de  Trincar- 
deir' 

"  Assuredly,  monsieui — that  is.  I  did 
know  him.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
my  guardian's  both  in  Paris  and  London," 
and  then  I  stupidly  fell  to  blushing  like 
a  schoolgirl. 

"  Strange,  very  strange."  he  muttered 
in  an  absent  manner. 

"  No.  monsieur,  not  strange,"  I  answer- 
ed, for  I  could  not  bear  he  should  mis- 
undei'stand;  "my  family  name  is  Nairn, 
and  my  guardian  was  the  late  Lad}' Jane 
Drummond." 

"Oh,  pardon  me.  madame:  it  was  only 
the  odd  chance  of  my  nu^eting  with  you 
that  I  marvelled  at.  But  it  is  a  narrow 
world,  after  all.  for  a  few  years  ago, when 
in  Italy,  I  heard  of  your  brother  from  the 
Cardinal  York:  he  spoke  of  him  in  terms 
of  the  warmest  aft'eciion." 

"Helasl  monsieur,  my  brother  is  dead 
to  me.  He  has  deserted  the  cause  to  which 
I  and  mine  have  been  faithful:  he  now 
holds  a  connnission  in  the  English  army."' 

"  Again  I  must  ask  for  pardon  :  but  to 
come  back  to  your  plans.  Now  as  to 
Louisbourg.  there  is  no  danger,  nuidame, 
either  on  the  journey  or  when  you  reach 
there,  provided  you  leave  again  before 
spring.  You  can  be  safely  back  in  Quebec 
before  tlie  snows  go.  and  on  your  way  to 
France  by  the  lirst  ship  long  ere  any  seri- 
ous danger  threatens.  I  am  taking  for 
granted,  however,  that  you  will  hardly 
choose  to  remain  in  this  enchanting  colony 
longer  than  nuiy  be  necessary.  Would 
it  meet  your  wish  if  you  were  to  return 
by  tlie  spring.'" 

"Oh.  perfectly.  ])erfectly,  monsieurl*' 
I  exclaimed,  overjoyed  to  answer  a 
question  which  presented  no  dilliculties 
and  o})ened  out  a  way  before  me. 

"Tlien,  madame,  I  would  recommend 
the  following  plan  :  instead  of  going  on  to 
Quebec,  by  which  you  will  lose  little  save 
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a  g'lirnpse  at  a  society  wliicli  is  not  witli 
out  its  cliai'ni,  you  sliould  o()  hjK'k  across 
the  river  and  down  as  far  as  IJcaulieu, 
wliere  you  will  liiid  Mine.  d(^  Sareuiies 
and  lier  cliaruiiuo-  dau<^liter  x\ii<icli(iue. 
I  shall  oive  you  l<^.ttei's  wliicli  will  en- 
sure you  a  welcome  ;nul  ;i  slieltcM-  for 
such  time  as  you  may  have  to  rcMiiain 
under  her  care.  Her  son  Cliarles.  who 
is  a  noted  fio-un;  in  the  colony,  will  he 
up  and  down  hetween  Louishoui'^-  and 
Quebec  during-  the  winter,  and  J  will  see 
that  he  takes  chai'ge  of  yon  and  conducts 
you  safely  on  your  journey. 

"  And  now,  madame,  it  is  very  i)rohai)le 
that  you  are  but  ill  sup})lied  with  money, 
if  indeed  you  have  any.  Pardon  my 
frankness,  but  I  am  old  enough  to  he 
your  father,  and  I  know  the  awkward- 
ness of  such  a  })osition.  Tf  T  am  correct, 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  deny  me  the  i)lea.- 
sure  of  helping-  you.'' 

"Monsieur,  your  kindness  needs  no 
excuse;    but,  with  a  thousand  thanks,  let 
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me  assure  you  T  am  well,  even  abundant- 
ly su])plied.  as  1  had  neai'ly  all  my  money 
sewn  in  my  clothes  befoi'(^  heaving,  and 
I  do  not  foresee  any  want  of  that  kiiul, 
(;ven  though  my  stay  l>e  h)ng<'r  than  now 
a])pears  ])i'<)bal)le.  Hut  I  shall  he  most 
gi'atcful  foi'  your  letter  to  ]\lme.  de  Sa- 
rennes,  and  it  >hall  he  my  eiuleavor  not 
to  pr()V(^  a  hui'tlien  on   her  hospitality'. "' 

'■  M  de  IJougain ville,"  In;  saitl.  beck- 
oning to  on(^  of  his  ollicers,  '"will  you 
come  and  teil  ]\1me.  de  St.  Just  something 
of  this  cliarming  country  whih'  1  write 
some  h'tters:'"'  So  saying,  he  introduced 
his  aide  to  \\h\  and  step))ed  into  the  cabin, 
Icavijig  UK^  to  the  amusing  society  of  his 
otiiccu's.  The  moments  ])assed  quickly 
until  the  Marcjuis  r(^ai)j)eared  bearing  *  wo 
lett(M's. 

"Do  not  (lisa|)i)ear.  gentlemen,  uidess 
it  be  to  seek  a  glass  of  wine  in  which  to 
wish  madame  '  bon  voyage.' 

"This,  madame,"  he  said  handing  me 
one    of   the   letters,  "is    to    Mme.  de    Sa- 
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reimcs;    hut  witli   it  1  have  talvcii  care  to  is  why  the  Spaniaril  pretended  the  Fiiun 

(Mic]()S(^  that-  of  le  pc'i'c  Jean,  fof  oiii-  o'ood  tain    of    Yoiuh    was    lo    he    found    in    the 

CaiKidians,  as  you   will   liu(h  attach   more  New  Woi-Ul.      I   dd'y  any  one  lo  I'tMnain 

value  to  t.h(i  siniph^  woi-d  ol"  a  i)i'iest      and  here  and  not  have  pei"})elual  youiii.  if  ni\- 

in    t.liis   instance  1   will    not  say   they   are  theory  l)e  con-ect."" 

wi'onj.^-  —  than    to    the    connnand    of    any  ""  Rut  at  least  madanie  did  not  come  to 

civil    authority.       His     h'tter    will    spai-e  seek    it/"  I'esponded    ^1.  de    Bouiiain ville. 

you    all    exi)lanations    with    the    niollier.  U'allantly.  "  and  we  are  keeping"  her  stand- 

and  tins  other  will  s(U've  as  an  order  for  iii<z'.** 

that  <i"allantcoui"eurdes  hois,  lier  son,  when  ^'hereupon    t\\vy    touclu'd    my    f^hiss    m 

li(^  ])uts  in  an  a])peai"anc(\  in  the  event  of  orchM-.  each    with   a   pretlily   turned    wish 

liis  visiting-  ]->eaulieu   hefoi'e  1  see  him   in  for    my    uood    fortunes,  and    I    tasted    the 

C^)u(d)ec.      ]jet  me  assure  you.  fui'ther.  t  lial  sweet    wine    of    Frontin'uan    in    return    to 

you  hav<'  only  to  command  my  services,  the  toast  llu\vdranic  tou'etiier.      No  \vi>>hes 

should    you    need    th<Mn,  either    heh)re    or  could   have  heen    more   welcome,  and  the 

a.fter   you    may    rea(di    JjonislxMir;^-.      The  little   friendly  ceremony    meant    much   to 

Olievalier   (h'    l)rucour,    1    am    persuaded,  me:    indeed  my  lu^irt  was  vei'v  full  wiien 

will  he  only  too  ready  to  do  me  a  service.  M.  ch-  Montcalm  hent  over  aJid  kis>eu  my 

should  I  ash'  it  citheron  my  helial  f  oi' on  hand    as   he    helped    me    into   the   shallop 

thai  of  another.      1  shall  (>steem  it  if  you  and  we  i)ulled  otf  into  tiie  du>,c.       Hid   I 

will  consider  yourself  as  under  my  pro-  need  anythinu'  further  to  set   my  unea>y 

tection."  mind  at  rest.  1  found  it  in  liie  (juiei  words 

"  Rut,  monsieur,  what  claim  have  I  to  of  Lucy  when  I   told   her  of  the  outcome 

all  this  kindness:'"'    1   ask<Hl,  overwhelmed  of  my  visit. 

at  the  possihililies  1  saw  hefoi'e  me.  '"Oil.  niy  dear  mist  ress."  she  e.\(daiined. 

''You   are   the   friend  of  my   friend:    I  m  a  voice  full  of  feelinu',  '"Hehalh  made 

would  do  anythinu'  for  his  sake,"  he  an-  our  path  straiL^ht  lo  our  feetl"" 
swered.  siin])ly.  disdaininu"   any    of    those 
com.i)li.nents  whicli  would  so  readilv  su^-- 

,  V,                 ,               ,                                     (•     1        '          •  CHAI'TKK    XVI 

iiest    themselves    to    a    man    ot    less    nice 

hreedin-  -^'i"     UE.viLiEr. 

"I  a.m  sorry  we  cannot  otVer  you  ;iiiy  Gabriel    al'ered    his    course   with    the 

ihtin^'    h()S[)itality    here.*"  he    said,  as    he  satisfaction  of    a    man    contirmed    in    his 

I'ose.      Then,  turninu"  towards  tlu'  others,  superic^r   jud^'nient.       "  1\    y    a    remede    a 

lie  added:   '"  Gent  lemen.  1  am  a})olo^-izin,u"  tout  fors  a  la  moi't.  madame.  ami  this  has 

for    our    scanty    larder,    whicdi    prevents  come  at   the  last  hour.*"  he  crieil,  in  <:-real 

our   detaininii'  ]\[me.  de  St.  .Inst    for   sup-  satisfact it)n.        "1    sui)pose    le    pere    Jean 

])er.      ]\i.  de  Rou^'ain ville.  as  a  inathem;i-  would  say  yor  were  .L;-oiii<j:  lo  Louishouri:- 

tician.  miuht    have    seen    to    a    less    exact  all  liie  time,  only  it    wouhl  look  lo  an  or- 

hut,  mor(>  uenerous  ])rovision.""  ilinary   >inner   like    a  i)recious    ]ou<;'    way 

''His  head   was   amon<i"  tht^   stars."  ex-  I'ound,""  and  he  cliuckled  at  ins  jest  as  he 

])lained  a  jovialdooking-  otiicer  in  a   rue-  hustled  ahoul.  lillinu' every  one  with  ist)me- 

ful    tone,   "and    we    less-exalted    mortals  what  of  liis  i)rimm  iiil;-  content, 

are  the  losers,  alas  I""  Eavorcd  hy  the  tide  and  a  stroni:'  wind, 

"Rut    surely    we    have    somewhat     to  we  made  a  u'ood  run  durinu' th(Miiu-ht.  and 

drink    to    the    success    of    madame's   jour-  when  we  awoke  we    wtn'e  au'ain  coasting- 

ney/'    said    ^l.    de    ^Montcalm,    in    mode  aioni:-  the  ])eaceful   i-eacdies  of    the  South 

alarm.  Sliore   with    its    fiUHjuent   settlements   and 

"  Assuredly,  mon    uvneral  !      I   at    least  (dearinus— a  j)lfasaiit  chanu-e  after  the  wil- 

wiis   not    star-u-a/.in<i'    when    T    laid    in    the  deriiess  of  the  North. 

l^ordeaux.      I    can    even    ])rovide   a    u'hiss  Early  in  tiie  afternoon  (4ahriel  })ointed 

of    Fronti.u'nau    for    madame."  responded  to  a    lon<:-   point   stretching-  out   into    the 

a  little  l)ri.Li"ht-eyed  otlicei-.  river. 

"  Ih'avo,  .Toannesl""  lauu-htHl  the  u'tMi-  "  That  is  the  Reacon  Point  of  l^eaulieu, 
eral.  "  Front iuaian  !  That  hriuus  hack  madanu\  A  heacon  is  pileil  there,  i-eady 
the  whole  South,  madame :  its  very  name  (ov  tiriiiu'.  winter  and  summer.  'i'he  en- 
makes  me  homesick.  Home>>ickness  I  ranee  to  llu^  river  is  just  on  t  his  side,  and 
makes  us  all  y(.)unL:-,  m./kes  u^  all  little  on  the  other  is  the  ureat  hay  where  the 
children    ag-aiii.      ^hi    foi !    I   heiieve   that  porpoi>e  lishery  takes  place.      The  manor 
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cannot  be  seen  from  tlie  river;   it  is  safe  answered,  prettily  enouo-])^  and  di'o])i)iii<r 

and    snug"  from    the    storms,  a    little    in-  her  fork,  she  ran  towards  Mk;  house, 

land."  "  Wliat.  are   those   thiii.^-s    you  are  di^-- 

Beforelong-  we  entered  the  moutli  of  th(^  g'inj;'  nj):'''  I  asketl  the  elder  wonijui. 

little  river,  to  the  ri^ht  of  whi('h  stretched  "Potatoes,  madame.'' 

a  broad   expanse  of  tidal  meadow,  dotted  "But  do   th(>    jx'ople  eat  Iheni?"  I    iu- 

with  small  j)latforms,  each  supporting-  its  quired,  for  I  knew  tiiey  wei-e  not  used  in 

load    of   coarse    salt  hay,  safe   above    the  Prance. 

reach  of  the  highest  tides;   to  the  h^ft  was  "  "  Only  the  Boslonnais  aiul  cattle,'  we 
the  dense  pine  wood  covering-  the  Beacon  used  to  say,  madame,  but  now  the  Intcui- 
Point.      Fields  and  woods  wore  the  soui-  dant,  lias  oi-dered  them  to  b(^  planted  and 
bre  colors,  the  browns  and  purples  of  au-  eaten  by  all." 
tumn,  thoug"h    here    and    there    a  sturdy  ''And  they  will  obey?" 
mai)le  still  hung- out  its  banner  of  y(dlow  '"'Pe    miel    n'est   pas    ])our    les    anes,' 
or  i-ed,  lighting-  up  the  dark  g-reens  of  the  madame;   those  who  do  uol,  will  g-o  hun- 
unchanging  pines.      As  we  advanced,  the  gry,"  she  answered,  laughing-, 
windings  of  the  river  disch)sed  stretches  I  was  interested  in  the  news,  as  well  as 
of  bare  meadow  and  empty  fields,  for  the  in    the  calm   philosoj)hy  with   which   the 
harvest    had    long-    been    g-athei-ed.       The  imiovation  was  accepted,  and  after  a  few 
whole   was  set   in   a  background   of  low  inore  questions  I  returned  to  the  front  of 
purple  hills.      Ihit  soon  we  caught  a  new  the  house, 
ijiterest  as  a  windmill,  and  then   a  long- 
wooden  house  having  a  high-i)itched  roof.  The  room  into  which  the  enti-ance  gave 
broken  by  a  row  of  ])ointed  dormer-win-  —for  it  was  more  of  a  room  than  a,  hall  — 
dows,  with  a  detached  tower  at  each  end,  was  larger  and  low,  with  a  ceiling  ])ainted 
came  into  view.  white,  suj)|)oi'led  by  heavy  beams;    it  was 

'' Thei-e,  madame,  that  is    the    manor!"  car{)eted   and   furnished    with   much  com- 

Gabriel  announced  with  evident  pride,  to  fort — much  morc^  than  one  would  lind  in 

which  I  made  suitable  I'eturn,  for  despite  a.    similar    house    eithei-    in    Scotland    oi- 

its  humble  form,  like  a  substantial   Nor-  France. 

man  farm-house,  its  great  leng-th  and  tln^  Li  a  shoi-t  lime  a  young  lady  entered, 

two  towers  g-ave  to  it  an  a})[)eai'ance  which  her    darlc   olives    fac(^    well    set  olV   by  hei- 

removed  it  out  of  the  common.  brown    hair,  becomingly    though    sim])l\^ 

Our  boat  was  made  fast  to  a  little  land-  dressed,  and  her  light  g-irlish  ligure  show- 
ing-place,and  we  disembarked  ;  but.  to  my  ing-  to  advantage  in  a  ilowei'ed  gown. 
suri)rise,  noone  apjjeai'ed  to  welcome  or  to  "I  am  ,MII(\  de  Sarennes,  madame, 
question  us.  Gabriel  led  the  way  uj)  to  and  I  regret  that  you  should  have  been 
the  house  through  a  garden,  which  must  kept  wail  ing."  She;  began  gravely  (Miough, 
have  been  a  model  of  neatness  in  summer-  hut  catching  som(»  wond(M'ment  in  my 
time,  but  was  now  stripped  and  blacken<'d  fa(M\  she  continued,  laughing  merrily: 
by  the  early  frosts.  Thoug-h  the  door  of  "Oh.  "tis  of  no  use;;  I  can  nin'er  masquer- 
the  house  stood  hospitably  open  to  us.  no  ad<>l  1  am  Queen  of  the  Fields,  madame, 
answer  came  to  our  echoing- knock.  and    you    surj)rised    me    a    mouKuit    ago. 

Going- round  to  the  back  ])roved  (Mpially  sceptre    in    hand."   whereupon    she   made 

fruitless,  but  I  espied  two  women  working  me   a   grand    courtesy,  nearly  sinking-  to 

in  a  field  at  a  short  distance,  and  bidding-  the  lloor. 

GabriePiwait  me,  I  took  my  way  towards  "And  I  am  Mine.  d(>  St.  Just,"  I  an- 
them. I  found  them  eng-aged,  with  s])a(le  swered.  joining  in  Ikm' girlish  fun,  "  a  })oor 
and  fork, dig-ging"  up  reddish-looking- roots,  re^scued  prisoner  seeicing  for  sh<'lt(M':  and 
which  they  piled  in  little  heaps.  this  is  my  waiting  woman  and  very  good 

"I  bring  lett<'rs  to  Mme.  de  Sarennes,"  friend.  Lucy  Routli.       1  come  to  you  with 

I    said,  addressing-    the    young-er  woman,  h'tters  from  I\I.  d(^  Alontcalm,  trusting  our 

who  seemed   confused,  but  whose    face   I  ])resenc<'    may    not    ])rove    a    burthen    to 

could    barely    see    for    the    g-reat    bonnet  you.'' 

which  covered  her  head  like  a  cowl.  "  but  "  Ihit    luM-e    is    my    mother,"  said    the 

I  find  no  one  in  the  house.     Can  you  tell  young  girl,  (luickly.      "  Not  a  word  to  her 

me  what  to  dor'  of  how  you  discovered  me;  she  will  never 

"If  madame  will  return  and  tind  a  seat  acknowledge  that  such    a  thing   as  field- 
in  the  house,  I  shall  bring  some  one,"  she  work-  is  nec(\ssary.  though  then^  is  not  a 
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mail  left  to  sliarc  it.  except  Tiiys(»lf.      We  Jean.   eiiaiiL^'e   a   duty   into  a   |)l(\>sure;    it, 

liide  il  from  lier  as  we  would  a  sin."  is  mucli  lo  liave  u-ained  tlie  frieiidsliip  of 

At   tlie   words    a   u'ray-liMired    lady   >u]v  siu'li  ;i  man.     1  fear,  tlioiiuli.  yon  will  have 

portiiiL;'  lierself  on  a  cane  entered.       In  a  to  ]>ut  Mpwitli  on  r  poor  com])any  for  some 

f(nv  nioinents  al  1  explanat  ions  were  made.  !inu\asmy  son   lias    hut    K'fl   for  liis   jiost 

and  I   i'ec<Mved  from  her  a  welcome  scarce-  in  Acadie.  and   1  do  not  looic  for  liis  ret  urn 

ly   less  warm    than    that    of   her  danu-liter.  until  t  he  snows  come :    hut    we  will   do  all 

but    with    the  ditVerenci^  that    it    was  only  we    can    to    make    you    lia)i])y   until    such 

U'iveii    after    she    had    cai't'fully    r<'ail    the  time    as     you    can     leave     to    join     your 

letter  of  the  ]\lar(iuis  de  .Montcalm  ami  its  friemls." 
'euclosun\  Noiiiinu'  could   he  more  charminii-  than 

"Your  own   ])resence  would  command  her   addri^ss.  even  thouuh  it  hore   a  trace 

my  hospitality  in  any  cas(\  madanu^:    i)Ul  of  condt\sceiuUmce ;   hnt   that  was   merely 

these  letters,  and  especially  tliat  (d'  le  pert>  the  retlecticm   o(  an   older  scliool  of  man- 
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.  ners,  to  which  I  had  been  well  accustom- 
ed in  Lady  Jane. 

As  soon  as  we  had  settled  these  matters, 
I  agreed  with  Gabriel  that  he  should  go 
on  to  Quebec,  there  to  obtain  some  neces- 
saries of  which  I  stood  in  much  need,  as 
did  poor  Lucy. 

"You  do  not  expect  to  find  shops  there, 
surely!"  laug-jied  mademoiselle.  "But 
my  friend  Mme.  de  Lauaudiei'e  will  glad- 
ly undertake  the  buying  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  we  will  make  such  shift  for  the 
fitting  as  is  possible  here." 

So  we  were  installed  as  guests,  and  on 
the  morrow  Gabriel  was  despatched  on 
his  important  errand;  before  he  returned 
we  had  taken  our  places  as  members  of 
the  little  household. 

Mile,  de  Sarennes — Angelique,  as  she 
insisted  on  my  calling  her— would  not 
consent  to  my  helping  in  the  fields,  so 
Lucy  and  I  took  charge  in  the  house, 
where  Lucy  did  marvels  in  the  kitch- 
en, even  to  eliciting  approbation  from 
Mme.  de  Sarennes,  which  Angelique  as- 
sured us  was  praise  indeed,  for  her  mo- 
ther was  a  housekeeper  of  the  school 
which  did  not  acknowledge  that  excel- 
lence of  performance  called  for  anything 
beyond  a  refi'aining  from  criticism.  How 
could  I  be  other  than  content?  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  daily  round  of  interest,  al- 
most of  affection,  and,  most  precious  of 
all,  by  a  gentle  courtesy  which  accepted 
me  as  a  guest  without  question  or  curi- 
osity as  to  my  past.  Le  pere  Jean  had 
answered  for  me,  and  that  was  enough. 

When  Gabriel  retui'ned  I  paid  him  for 
his  services,  though  it  was  only  when  I 
had  assured  the  honest  fellow  I  was  am})ly 
able  to  do  so  that  he  consented  to  receive 
anything  from  me.  When  he  was  leaving 
me  he  charged  me  with  great  earnestness: 

"  Madame,  should  you  need  me  at  any 
lime,  either  by  day  or  night,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  light  the  beacon.  If  by  night, 
let  it  burn  brightly;  if  by  day,  do  as  you 
saw  le  pere  Jean,  and  go  on  i-epeating  it 
until  you  see  the  answering  smoke  from 
the  island,  or  my  sail." 

"But,  my  good  Gabriel,  I  am  not  like- 
ly to  trouble  you,  as  when  I  go  from  here 
it  will  be  by  land,  and  in  a  dilferent  di- 
rection." 

"  Qui  dit  averti,  dit  muni,  madame;  no 
one  can  tell  what  may  happen,  and  it 
may  do  no  harm  to  know  you  have  one 
near  who  would  be  proud  if  you  called 
on  him  for  helj)." 
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I  was  greatly  touched  by  his  thought- 
fulness,  a  frank  offer  coming  direct  from 
the  lieart  of  a  brave  man  towards  a  wo- 
man he  fears  may  some  day  be  in  need  of 
his  service. 

"Gabriel,  is  every  one  kind  in  Canada? 
I  do  not  know  why  I  should  meet  with 
such  care." 

"  We  are  all  saints,  no  doubt,  madame; 
but  that  is  not  the  reason,"  he  returned, 
gayly,  and  set  off  for  his  boat. 

After  his  dei)arture  our  life  together 
went  on  without  interruption.  By  the 
end  of  November  tlie  whole  country  was 
covered  with  snow,  which  we  hailed  with 
delight,  for  it  meant  the  speedy  arrival 
of  M.  de  Sarennes,  and  then  —  Louis- 
bourg!  I  had  often  seen  snow  as  a  child 
at  home  in  Scotland,  but  there  it  meant 
stoi-m  and  desolation,  and,  alas,  only  too 
frequently  suff(!ring  and  death  to  man 
and  beast;  but  here  it  came  as  a  beauty 
and  a  blessing,  welcomed  by  all.  An- 
gelique took  us  over  miles  of  snow-cov- 
ei'ed  fields  and  through  woods  that  had 
a  charm  of  softness  unknown  in  summer- 
time, until  we  could  manage  our  snow- 
shoes  without  clumsiness. 

"You  must  harden  your  muscles  and 
exercise  your  lungs  for  the  journey  you 
have  before  you,"  she  declared,  "and  not 
shame  my  training  when  you  take  the 
highroad  with  Charles." 

Like  her  mother,  she  was  never  tired 
of  talking  of  ]M.  de  Sarennes.  He  was 
their  only  pride,  and  never  was  son  or 
brother  more  precious  than  was  their 
Charles  to  them,  so  I  looked  forward 
with  keen  satisfaction  to  the  day  I  should 
start  under  his  care. 

They  hoped  for  him  by  the  New-Yeai', 
and  we  all  busied  ourselves  in  pre))aration 
for  the  little  feast  which  we  agi'eed  should 
be  delayed  if  necessary  to  welcome  his 
return. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  y(^ar  we  sat 
together  about  the  hre,  Angelique  laugh- 
ing and  chattering  incessantly;  her  mo- 
ther sitting  with  her  spinning-wheel,  her 
wedding-gift  from  the  Marquis  de  Beau- 
harnois — a  dainty  construction  of  ma- 
hogany tip})ed  with  ivory  and  silver— 
wiiirring  pc^icefuliy  as  with  slcilfnl  fin- 
gers she  guided  the  line  ilax  from  her 
spindle;  Lucy  at  a  little  distaiice  was 
knitting  methodically;  and  I  expectant, 
excited  by  Angelique"s  unrest. 

"All,  Marguerite,  what  a  shame  Charles 
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must  tack  on  that  odious  'madanie'  ev- 
ery time  lie  addresses  you  I''  exclaimed 
Angelique,  merrily.  "  Had  I  my  way,  Ed 
banish  the  '  madame  '  as  1  would  banish 
ev(M'y  one  who  has  a  claim  on  you,  and 
keep  you  all  for  our  very  own.  AVhat 
nonsense  to  liave  other  })eoi)le  in  the 
world  when  we  want  you  so  much!  Stay 
with  us!  I'll  uuirry  you  myself;  I'm 
sure  I'm  woi'th  all  the  men  in  the  world 
})ut  together !'' 

"Be  sensible,  my  daug'hter,  be  sensi- 
ble!'' interrupted  Mme.  de  Sarennes,  in 
her  unrulUed  voice.  "I  cannot  think 
how  you  lind  such  nonsense  amusing-."' 

"  Now,  uuimau,  be  fair!  Do  you  know- 
any  nuui  in  the  whole  woi'ld,  except 
Charles,  you  like  better  than  me?  There! 
There!  I  told  you!  And  my  mother  has 
Llic  very  best  taste  in  the  world  —  eh, 
'Mademoiselle'  Marguerite?''  And  the 
madcap  jumped  up,  and  running  over  to 
her  mother,  embraced  her  in  spite  of  her 
remonstrances. 

In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  a  soft 
knock  was  heard,  and  we  all  sprang  to 
our  feet. 

''Come  in!  Come  in!''  called  Ange- 
lique, running  to  the  door;  but  it  opened 
before  she  could  reach  it,  and  there  in  the 
bright  light  stood  an  Indian  holding  his 
snow-shoes  in  his  hand. 

x\s  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  could  not  ]'e- 
press  a  cry  of  terror,  for  he  was  the  very 
chief  from  whom  le  pere  Jean  had  res- 
cued me. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed.  Marguerite.  He 
is  Luntook,  my  son's  man.  He  always 
brings  word  of  my  son's  return." 

The  Indian  ex])lained  to  Angelique  in 
his  broken  Erench  thai  his  master  had 
l)ut  sent  him  to  announce  his  coming, 
and  i)aid  m)t  tlie  slightest  attention  either 
to  Lucy  or  myselt.  As  soon  as  he  had 
answered  Angel ique's  eager  questionings 
he  took  himself  oil'  again,  and  we  began 
our  ])reparations. 

"He  will  be  here  in  an  hour!"  sang 
Angelique,  as  she  danced  about  the  room 
like  a  mad  thing.  Eresli  wo(.)d  was  piled 
on  the  tire;  the  table  was  set  with  the 
best  linen  and  silver,  and  loaded  with 
QVQvy  delicacy  we  had  ])re})ared;  candies 
were  placed  in  each  wiiulow.  of  wiiioli 
the  heavy  wooden  shutters  were  thrown 
back,  and  soon  the  whole  house  was  a 
blaze  of  light. 

Into  all  this  entered  the  long-ex})ecied 
guest,  who,  after  tenderly  embracing  his 


mother,  was  caught  in  a  whirl  of  kisses 
and  questionings  showered  on  him  by 
Angelique.  Suddenly  she  relea.sed  him. 
crying:  "But  stop.  Charles,  you  make 
me  forget  myself!  Here  is  Mme.  de  St. 
Just,  for  whose  sake,  most  of  all.  M-e  have 
been  waiting  for  you." 

Whilst  I  acknowledged  his  salutation. 
Angelique  rattled  on:  '"She  has  wailed 
for  you  all  this  time  to  lake  her  to  Lou- 
isbourg,  she  and  her  wailing  -  woman. 
Where  is  Lucie?  Oh.  she  has  gone — 
frightened  by  the  Indian,  no  doubt.  She 
— I  mean  ^larguerile — is  so  glad  you  have 
come.      When  do  you  go  backf" 

"Not  to-nighl,  at  all  events,  ma  belle. 
I'm  sure  that  even  madame  wotild  not 
ask  that.  In  any  case  not  until  Eve  tasted 
some  of  these  good  things.  We  cannot 
boast  such  a  table  at  Mire." 

With  much  laughter  we  gradually  set- 
tled down.  When  M.  de  Sarennes  had 
dotted  his  outer  wi-appings  and  appealed 
in  a  close-tilting  suit  of  some  dark  blue 
stutf,  I  thought  I  had  seldom  seen  a 
handsomer  type  of  man,  and  did  not  won- 
der at  the  pride  his  womenkind  displayed. 
He  was  very  tall,  had  a  dark  olive  face 
like  his  sister,  great  ilasliing  eyes,  and 
black  hair  that  rolled  handsomely  otf  his 
well-shaped  forehead:  and  I  could  easily 
imagine  that  more  usual  clothing  would 
transform  him  into  a  priuce  amoug  his 
fellows. 

Before  taking  his  i)lace  at  table  he  left 
tis  fin'  a  liltle  to  see  after  his  men.  who 
were  provided  for  in  the  kitchen.  When 
he  returned,  he  said: 

"Lunlook.  my  Indian,  tells  me  that  it 
was  he  who  carried  you  oft.  madame. 
He  had  taken  you  for  English  women, 
and  even  now  can  scarce  be  persuaded  he 
was  mislaken.  though  he  gave  you  u})  to 
le  pere  Jean." 

"  We  are  English  women,  monsieur." 

"And  you  would  go  to  Louisbourgf 
he  asked,  I  thought  sharply,  with  a  Hash 
of  his  great  eyes. 

"  Yes,  monsieur."  I  said,  quietly. 

l)Ui  he  said  nothing  further  beyond  as- 
suring me  that  the  Indian  was  thorough- 
ly trustworthy,  and  I  need  be  in  no  fear 
of  him. 

Thereupon  we  sat  down  to  table,  and 
as  her  brotiier  ale.  Angelique  related  to 
him  our  story,  or.  rather,  a  merry  bur- 
lesque of  our  adventures,  at  which  he 
laughed  heartily. 

"  Well,  madame.  I  have  news  for  vour 
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waiting'-woman,  at  least;  tliougli  wliy  she 
should  run  away  when  she  must'  be  dy- 
ing- to  hear  it  is  more  than  I  can  imag-ine. 
Tell  her  that  her  son  arrived  safely  at 
Louisbourg'.  where  he  was  soon  a  hot  fa- 
vorite with  every  one  in  the  g-ai'rison, 
and  most  of  all  with  the  Chevalier  do 
Maxwell."  Here  he  paused  to  raise  his 
glass,  looking-  hard  at  me  the  while.  To 
my  distress,  the  telltale  blood  leaped  to 
my  face  at  the  unexpected  mention  of 
that  dear  name.  "Being-  a  stirring-  lad 
and  much  attached  to  me,"  he  continued, 
w^ithout  apparently  noticing-  my  confu- 
sion, "he  beg-g-ed  to  be  allowed  to  join 
me  on  an  expedition.  We  were  surprised 
by  the  English,  and  he  was  slightly 
wounded — oh,  nothing-,  I  assure  you,  ma- 
dame,  a  mere  scratch ! — and  carried  oft'  a 
prisoner,  but  no  doubt  is  even  now  as 
great  a  favorite  with  them  as  he  was 
w^ith  us.  Should  they  come  to  look  us 
up  in  the  spring,  I  doubt  not  he  will  be 
found  in  their  ranks.  At  all  events,  he 
is  with  his  friends,  and  is  safe." 

So  rejoiced  was  I  to  hear  this  new^s  for 
Lucy's  sake  that  I  excused  myself  and 
withdrew  to  my  room,  where  I  found  the 
dear  patient  soul  on  her  knees,  awaiting- 
whatever  tidings  I  might  bring. 

"  Oh,  dear  mistress,"  she  said,  quietly, 
when  I  had  told  her  all,  "I  have  prayed 
and  hoped,  but  at  times  my  poor  faith 
would  almost  fail  me;  and  even  now, 
when  trembling  at  what  I  might  have  to 
bear,  His  message  comes  that  all  is  well 
with  the  child." 


CHAPTER   XVII. 
I   FIND   MYSELF    IN    A   FALSE   POSITION. 

The  rest  of  the  week  passed  quickly,  in 
one  sense,  though  eveiy  hour  of  it  dragged 
for  me.  I  was  burning  with  impatience 
to  hear  M.  de  Sarennes  speak  some  word 
of  his  intended  departure,  and  yet  could 
not  bring  myself  t,o  put  the  ungracious 
question  when  I  saw  the  dear  ))leasure  his 
stay  meant  to  his  mother.  Never  had  I 
seen  more  tender,  respectful  attention 
tlian  that  with  which  he  surrounded  her. 
He  would  sit  by  her  for  houi-s  listening 
to  her  tales  of  liis  father,  or  in  relating 
his  own  adventures  and  successes  against 
the  English. 

"Have  a  care,  my  son."  she  would  say, 
with  an  anxiety  not  unmixed  with  ])ride; 
"  they  will  not  forget  these  things.  Tliey 
nmy  try  to  work  us  evil  for  it  some  da  v." 


•'  No  fear,-ma  mere!  not  while  I  am  bv 
to  defend  you,"  he  would  answer,  with  a 
l)r()tecting  love  that  rede<Mned  his  con- 
iidence  from  mere  bravado. 

He  accompanied  Angelique  and  me  on 
all  our  walks,  explaining  to  us  tlie  simjjler 
mysteries  of  his  wonderful  woodcraft, 
and  keenly  enjoying  our  ready  admira- 
tion. But  my  mind  w'as  uneasy.  Willi 
the  assuredness  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
facile  conquest,  he  pressed  his  attentions 
upon  me  in  a  manner  to  Avhicli  I  was  unac- 
customed, greatly  to  my  embarrassment. 

No  woman  of  my  day  could,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  bo  at  a  loss  to  inter- 
pret any  attentions  she  might  receive. 
In  our  world  gallantry  was  a  science  w^ell 
understood;  as  exact  as  wai',  its  every 
move  had  its  meaning;  its  rules  w^ere 
rigidly  defined,  and  no  one  ever  thought 
of  transgressing  them;  so  there  reigned 
a  freedom  which  made  society  a  })leasui'e, 
and  the  intercourse  with  men  was  exact- 
ly wl)at  the  lady  chose  it  should  be. 

But  now  I  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  man  who,  whatever  might  be  his 
birth,  had  neither  breeding  nor  education  ; 
who  was  accustomed  to  see  his  desire  and 
attain  it,  if  ])ossible;  who  could  not  un- 
derstand that  fi'eedom  was  a  com])liment 
to  his  quality,  not  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  ])ersonality ;  and  who.  in  consequence, 
misinter])reted  mere  courtesies  in  a  sense 
humiliating  to  the  bestower. 

Our  life  w^as  necessarily  so  intimate, 
my  need  of  his  good-will  so  great,  and 
my  regard  for  his  mother  and  sister  so 
warm,  that  I  was  bound  to  conceal  my 
annoyance;  but  at  length  he  forced  me 
to  a  declaration,  when,  ho])ing  that  frank- 
ness might  avail  me  better  than  evasion. 
I  S})oke  so  plainly  that  I  left  him  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  r(^- 
ceived  his  attentions.  Re  resented  it  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  a  man  unaccustomed 
to  rebuke,  and  my  heart  failed  me  as  I 
thought  of  the  weeks  I  must  pass  in  his 
coni})any. 

This  made  me  the  more  anxious  to  push 
matters  to  a  conclusion,  and  my  ojiportu- 
nity  came  one  afternoon,  when  Ange- 
lique snap])ed  the  end  of  her  snow-siioe, 
and  was  foi'C(>d  to  return,  leaving  us  to 
finish  our  walk  together. 

AVe  moved  on  in  silence  for  some  time 
before  I  could  sunnnon  up  courage  to 
venture  the  question  on  w^iicli  I  felt  so 
much  denended. 
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"  Have  you  decided  on  your  reLiirn  to  is  a  good  one!"    He  roared  like  a  peasant. 

Louisbour*^-,  uionsieur^"  and  I  almost  screamed  in  terror.      "  That 

"I  must  (irsl  o<)  to  (Quebec  and  repoi't  is  a  <j:ood  one  I      I  luive  been  in   and  out 

to  M.  de  ]\Iontcahn,"'  ]\o.  be^an,  in  an  or-  of  Louisbourg  for  the  last  ten  years  and 

dinary    voice,  antl   then,  to   my   suri)rise,  more,  and  I  have  yet  to  lieur  of  a  Mme. 

he  suddenly  broke  into  invecLive,      "We  de    St.  Julhien.       Come.  come,  ma    belle! 

have  a  new  order  here  uow;  everythin<^'  Til   wager  my    head    you    are    no    more 

must    be    I'cported    to    a    quarter    where  ]\Ime.    de     St.    Just     than    I     am.      You 

nothing  is    known    of  the    needs    of   the  have   been    playing    a   pretty    comed}-   to 

counti'y  or  the  character  of  the  service,  these    simj)le    s})ectators.  who    were     too 

If  those  idiots  in  Paris  would  ()nly  mind  scrupulous  to  venture  a  question.     It  took 

matlei's  in  their  own  country  and    leave  the    barbarous    coureur   des   hois    to    see 

Canada    to    those    who    know    it    best,    if  through  the  ])aint  1    There!    There!    Don't 

tliey  would  s(Mid  us  troops  and  not  gvn-  look  so  frightened.      I  can  gue.>-s  readily 

erals,  if  they  would    send   us  money  and  enough  wliat  brings  a    pretty   woman  to 

not  priests,  we  should  do  better.      AVhat  the  walls  of  a  garrison  town." 

can  you  ex[)ect  of  men  who  think  of  no-  Oh,  the  shame,  the  miserable  shame  and 

thing  but  parade  and  their  own  precious  degradation    which    overwhelmed    me   at 

dignity?    Who  never  s])eak  of  a  Canadian  the   brutal  insinuations  of  this  well-born 

but   with    derision.^      But    I   forget.      Ma-  clown!  and  tocrown  it  all.  hestei)ped  close 

dame   is   too   recently  from  Paris  hei'self  beside  me.  and  l)efore  I  liad  a  suspicion  of 

to   take   an    interest  in    such   matters;    to  his    intent,  he    threw  his   arm    about   my 

her,  doubtless,  we  are  all  'colonists,'  and  waist  and  kissed  me. 

^1.  de  ]\lontcalm  is  Pope  and  King."  "You  wretch!    you  cowardly  hound!'' 

lie   sto])i)ed   and  faced   me   at    his  last  I  cried,  beside  myself  at    this  last  insult, 

woi'ds,   and    though   not   unprepared    for  "  How  dare  you  treat  me  thus?   I  will  a})- 

some    outburst,    I    was    a[)palled    at    the  peal   to  M.  de   Montcalm,  and   you   shall 

fierceness  of  his  tone  and   the  bitterness  rue  this  day  beyond  any  you  have  ever 

he  tlirc\v  into  his  charge.     Before  I  could  lived.      I  will  a})i)eal  to  your  nu:»tlier — " 

re[)ly,  li(^  went  on :  "Oh,    la,    la.    Ja.    my    charming    little 

"  My  sister  has   handed  me  the  orders  Mme.  Je-Xe-Sais-(^Hioi.  you  can  complain 

which    M.  de   Montcalm,  Marquis    de    St.  to    ]\I.  de  ^Montcalm    when    you  see  him. 

WM-an.  has    been    ])leased    to   lay  on    my  As  for  my  motiier,  I  hardly  imagine  you 

mothei'  and   myself   conciu'uiug   you,  but  will  dare  to  tell   her  anylliiug  which  will 

she    tells    me    nothing   of  your   friends  in  not  excuse  my  action.  But  come,  madame, 

Louisbourg.     May  I  ask  wUom  you  would  we  are  not  getting  on  with  our  conversa- 

join  there.""  tiou  at  all.      l)elieve  me.  I  am   not  a  bad 

"  ^I.  de  Sarennes,  your  nu)lher  aiul  sis-  fellow  at  bottom.      Tell  me  who  ii  is  you 

tei-  have  treated  me  with  a  consideration  arc^  really  going  lo  meet   in   Louisbourg, 

beyond  words.      They  have  subjected  me  antl   we  shall  see  if  it  be  not  i)ossible  to 

to  no  ([uestiouiugs.  to  ut)  inquiri(^s,  beyond  further  ycnir  ])lans." 

what  I  ha,ve  chosen  to  reveal  myself,  and  '"Let  me  go.  M.  de  Sarennes,  let  me  go !" 

sui-ely  1   can  look    for  the  same   courtesy  1  implored, 

froui  you."  "  Xow,  nuuhune,  let    us  talk    sensibly. 

"  Oh,  madanu\  madauu\  1  am  nocourt-  Ct)nsider    how    awkward  it    may    be    if    I 

ier   from  A^ersailles.       Your   ]\1.  de  ^lont-  have  to  pursue  these  inquiries  before  oth- 

calni  will  probably  tell   you   1  am  a  mere  ers.    In  any  event.  I  can  guess  fairly  well. 

'  coureur  des  hois,' and  if  that  be  tiie  case.  Lelussee:  Madame  is  an  English  woman  ; 

you  must    lay  it   to  my  coudilioii  if  1  ask  is  w(dl-bt)rn.  wealthy,  and,  if  she  will  not 

again:    Who  is  it  you  ^j:o  to  meet  in  Lou-  resent   my   saying  so,  is  of  a  certain  age. 

isbourg:'      Is    it.  by    chance.  ]ilme.  de    St.  Good!    ]\ionsieur  is  an  Englishman ;  well- 

Julhien.'"  born.   \)oo\\   and    also    of   a    suitable   age. 

I  r(Mueml)ered  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Ju-  Gvunl !     ^Monsieur    is    unfortunate    in    his 

Ihien    was    Hugh's    colonel,   and    eagerly  ])resent    position;    is   ])ractically    in    exile, 

caught  at  th(>  opening,  for  1  had  begun  to  Madame  comes   overseas    alone,  save    for 

be  seriously  frightened.  a    chance  waiting- woman   she  picks  up. 

"  Yes,  nu)nsieur,  since  you  must  know.  Why?      Surely    not    for    tlie    delights    of 

it  is  ]Mme.  de  St.  Julhien."  travel.      [Monsieur's  name  is  le  Chevalier 

"Oh,  ho!   ho!     XomdeCiel!     Bui  that  ]\laxwell  de  Kirkconnel.     Madame's  name 
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is —  Ma  foi !  I  haven't  tlie  slightest  idea 
what  it  is.  There!  madaiiie,  have  I  not 
drawn  the  outline  of  the  comedy  cleverly 
enough,  for  a  mere  coureur  des  bois,  a 
mere  Canadian?" 

"  Let  me  go,  monsieur,  let  me  go!" 

"  Tell  me  first,  are  you  not  Madame 
de  Maxwell?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  cried  in  desperation,  eager 
to  seize  any  cluince  of  escape. 

"Then,  inadame,  believe  me,  you  were 
very  foolish  not  to  say  so  at  once.  I 
guessed  it  the  very  (irst  night  I  saw  you. 
Now  I  know  tlie  Chevalier  intimately; 
in  fact,  I  am  under  obligation  to  him  for 
much  good  advice;  but  I  will  confess  he 
has  never  seen  fit  to  impart  tome  the  fact 
of  his  marriage,  which  will  be  a  surprise 
to  many." 

"  Oil,  monsieur,  I  beg  of  you  that  you 
will  never  mention  it,"  I  cried  in  an  agony 
of  shame  and  self-reproach. 

"Never,  madame;  believe  me,  it  was 
too  disappointing  a  piece  of  news  in  my 
own  case,  for  me  to  have  any  desire  to 
place  others  in  the  like  unhappy  position. 
But  allow  me  first  to  apologize  for  fright- 
ening you;  pardon  me  that  I  cannot  look 
upon  it  as  an  insult;  and  now  that  I  liave 
made  the  amende  honorable,  I  will  go 
back  and  answer  your  first  question.  I 
shall  start  for  Quebec  in  two  days;  I 
shall  be  back  in  a  week,  and  then  leave 
for  Louisbourg  at  once,  if  you  feel  you 
can  trust  yourself  with  me." 

I  was  so  completely  in  his  power  that 
I  mustered  up  all  my  courage,  and  re- 
])lied,  bravely  enough:  "  M.  de  Sarenncs, 
I  cannot  but  believe  I  am  safe  in  the 
charge  of  one  whom  I  know  as  so  loving 
a  son,  so  fond  a  brother.  I  trust  you,  too, 
as  the  fi'iend  of  M.  de  Maxwell ,  and  I  trust 
you  most  of  all  because  you  have  learn- 
ed my  secret,  and  being  a  gentlenjan,  I 
believe  you  will  not  betray  it." 

"I  don't  know  how  far  I  accept  the 
compliment,  but  at  all  events,  madame,  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  your  atftiirs.  Re- 
member, though,  it  rests  chiefly  with  you 
to  prevent  suspicion.  You  must  keep  the 
same  free  intercourse  with  me,  and  never 
allow  my  mother  or  sister  to  gather  by 
word  or  sign  that  the  nature  of  our  con- 
ference to-day  has  been  otherwise  than 
pleasant.  Now  that  we  have  come  to  an 
understanding,  no  doubt  some  news  of 
Louisbourg  will  be  welcome." 

As  he  spoke  we  turned  back  towards 
the  manor;   his  whole  bearing  so  changed 


in  a  moment  that  it  Avas  hard  to  believe 
the  bright,  })leasant-spoken  man  by  my 
side  was  the  same  creature  of  rougll^, 
brutal  instincts  and  feelings  who  had 
tortured  and  alarmed  me  so  cruel  I  v. 
Little  by  little  I  recovered  my  composure 
as  he  told  of  the  life  in  the  fortress,  of 
the  probable  investment  by  the  English 
in  the  spring— if  they  could  then  muster 
a  sufiicient  fleet— of  M.  de  Drucour,  of  M. 
Prevost,  and  best  of  all,  of  Hugh,  though 
he  tried  to  disturb  my  peace  by  hinting 
at  some  understanding  between  him  and 
Madame  Prevost. 

"  It  all  depends  on  you  now,  madame," 
he  said,  significantly,  as  he  held  the  door 
open  for  me  to  enter,  and  fortunately  I 
had  firmness  enough  to  control  myself 
through  the  long  evening  and  until  I 
could  gain  my  room. 

There  I  broke  down  utterly,  as  I  knelt 
beside  my  bed,  unable  to  rise,  or  to  control 
the  sobs  which  shook  my  whole  body. 

Lucy  was  beside  me  in  a  moment. 

"Dear  heart!  Dear  heart!  Let  me 
help  you,"  she  mui-mured,  raising  me  to 
my  feet,  and  beginning  to  undress  me 
like  a  child,  crooning  over  me  and  quiet- 
ing me  with  tender  touclies  and  gentle 
words. 

"  Oh,  Lucy,  speak  to  me,  say  something 
to  comfort  me.  I  am  the  most  unhappy 
woman  alive." 

"My  dear,  dear  n)istrcss,  no  one  can 
be  so  unhappy  that  our  Father  cannot 
comfort  her.  This  is  the  time  of  all  oth- 
ers when  He  is  nearc^st  to  you.  You 
have  but  to  stretch  forth  your  hand  to 
touch  His  robe;  you  have  but  to  open 
your  heart  to  have  Him  come  in  and  fill 
it  with  the  Peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing. I  am  an  ignorant  woman,  but 
I  have  this  knowledge.  I  went  through 
a  soi-rcw,  and  what  I  believed  to  be  a  dis- 
grace, helpless  and  alone,  and  knew  of  no 
comfort  till  He  sent  me  His. 

"I  do  not  know  your  soi'row,  I  might 
not  understand  it  if  you  told  me,  but  be- 
side this  bed  is  standing  One  who  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  alone  more  than  any 
other,  and  He  is  saying  to  you,  'Come, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  " 

"  Dear  Lucy,  you  are  such  a  comfort  to 
me.  I  do  not  understand  these  things 
in  the  way  you  do.  I  have  ncn^er  heard 
them  so  spoken  of;  but  oh!  I  feel  so  safe 
while  you  speak !" 

"Now,  mistress,  I    will   sing   to   you," 
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and  she  saiift'  her  sweet  soiio-s  of  comfort 
in  ti'onhle,  of  d(;liveranee  in  dano-er.  of 
lov(!  awaiting"  ns,  until  my  sorrow  was 
stiHed  and  1  f(dl  asleep. 

M.  de  Sarennes  kept  his  word  in  so  far 
as  further  annoyance  was  concerned,  hut 
lie  disi)layed  a  familiarity  towards  me 
which  called  foi'th  laui;-hino-  comments 
from  An^^elique,  and  kept  me  constantly 
on  the  i-ack.  At  the  end  of  the  week  he 
left  on  liis  mission  to  Quehec,  promising' 
to  return  within  ten  da,ys,  and  char.ging" 
us  to  ])i'e))are  for  our  long  journey. 

I  was  at  my  wits'  end  to  know  what  to 
do.  I  could  not  refuse  to  go  with  him, 
no  matter  what  my  distrust.  I  could  not 
mak'e  any  explanation  to  his  mother  or 
sist(n'  wliicli  w'ould  not  (wpose  me  to  a 
position  I  shuddered  even  to  contem})late. 
Would  Charles,  their  idol,  hehave  towards 
an}'  woman  worthy  of  respect  as  he  had 
hehaved  to  me?  I  was  comi)letely  in  his 
])ower;  no  matter  what  he  had  done  or 
might  do,  he  had  hut  to  appear  and  say, 
"Come,'' and  1  must  follow,  no  matter 
how  my  heart  might  fail  me. 

All  too  Lite  I  realized  what  I  had 
brought  Ti])on  myself  by  m_y  cow^ardly 
evasion  of  le  pere  Jean's  connnands.  I 
had  deceived  myself,  or,  rather,  I  had  pre- 
tended to  be  led  by  outward  chance  in- 
stead of  honestly  following  our  com})act, 
and  now  I  was  reai)ing  my  reward.  That 
this  man  was  in  love  with  me  I  could  not 
doubt,  but  it  was  a  1()V(^  that  made  me 
sick  to  my  very  soul  when  I  thought  of 
it.  Yet  he  was  a  gentleman,  by  birth  at 
least;  he  was  answerable  to  the  General 
for  my  sa,fe-kee]->ing;  and  no  matter  what 
uneasiness  or  un(]uiet  I  might  snll'er  on 
the  journey,  he  would  not  dare  to  otTer 
me  any  indignity  with  Lucy  by  me  and 
Hugh  awaiting  me  at  its  end. 

With  this  I  was  forced  to  be  content. 
and  busied  mys(>lf  with  Angeliqut^  and 
Lucy  in  our  i))'eparations.  Angelique 
chattered  merrily,  regrt'tling  she  could 
not  take   the  journey  with    us;   her   bro- 


ther knew  the  woods  as  others  knew  the 
town;  he  could  tell  every  track,  whether 
of  hirtl  or  beast;  he  was  so  cunning  that 
no  storm  surprised  him,  and  so  tender  he 
would  care  foi*  us  like  children. 

"No  one  is  so  good  to  women  as 
Charles;  he  never  gels  out  of  patience 
with  me  or  maman.  Let  me  tell  you. 
you  are  a  lucky  girl,  'Mademoiselle  '  Mar- 
guerite, to  have  such  a  beau  cavalier  for 
your  escort.  Really,  I  am  jealous  of 
your  opportunity:  my  brother  is  neai'ly 
as  line  a  man  as  I  am.  and  I  am  sure 
any  woman  would  be  i)roud  of  my  atten- 
tions." Thus  she  ran  on.  whilst  I  listened, 
heart-sick  at  the  thought  of  being  in  the 
power  of  that  brother,  whom  I  knew  far. 
far  better  than  she. 

But  my  fortitude  was  not  put  to  any  test, 
for  on  the  very  evening  of  'M.  de  Sarennes's 
arrival  Lucy  fell  ill  of  some  violent  fevei-. 
and  by  the  morning  it  was  clear  that  our 
depai'ture  was  an  impossibility. 

"Never  mind,  madame,"  said  'M.  de 
Sarennes,  evidently  not  ill  pleased;  ""I 
can  as  well  go  to  my  i)ost  at  ^liramichi. 
I  have  business  there  which  will  detain 
me  about  a  monlh;  no  doubt  by  that 
time  you  will  be  ready  to  start." 

"  Will  you  take  a  letter  for  Louis- 
bourg?"  I  a>ked. 

He  laughed.  "You  are  liice  all  Paris- 
bred  folk,  madame  1  ^.liramichi  is  a  good 
hundred  leagues  from  Louisbourg  as  the 
crow  Hies,  and  more  than  twice  that  as  a 
man  can  travel.  No.  no.  madame  !  You 
nuist  keep  your  letter  until  you  can  de- 
liver it  in  person." 

He  made  a  ])retence  of  laughing  heart- 
ily at  my  discomtitui'e.  and  Angelique  in- 
nocently joined  in.  tliinking  the  jest  to  be 
my  igntu'ance  of  the  country,  while  my 
heart  was  l)ursting  with  indignation  that 
he  siiould  thus  make  a  mock  of  my  help- 
lessness, for  he  knew  well  what  it-  meant 
to  me  that  Hugh  should  be  ignorant  of 
my  whereabouts. 

[to    r>E    CONTINL-El).] 


THE    WORDS    AVE     DO     XOT    SAY. 

BY  MAirriiA  GiLiJEirr  Dickinson. 


DEEP?]R  tlian    chords   tliat   search   the   soul  and  die, 
crocking  to  aslies  color's  hoi   array. — 
Closer   than   touch.  —  witlnn   our  hearts  they  lie — 
The  words   we  do   not   ^nv! 


A    TRANSIENT. 


BY   ANNIE  TliUMBULL   SLOSSON. 


TI1WAS  when  I  was  keeping  the  Banks 

X  House,  over  to  Bentley  Centre,  more'n 
thirty  year  ago.  Mr.  Harris  had  been  dead 
quite  a  spell,  and  I  was  running'  the  house 
alone,  and  doing  well.  Mother  lived  with 
me,  but  she  was  too  old  to  do  nnich,  and 
feeble  anyway.  'Twas  the  only  tavern  in 
the  Centre,  and  open  all  the  year  round, 
but  we  didn't  have  many  folks  except  in 
summer.  But  from  the  last  of  June  'way 
into  September  I  had  a  nice  lot  of  summer 
boarders  every  year,  and  we  had  a  good 
many  transients,  stopping  over  for  din- 
ner, and  often  all  night  too,  with  supper 
and  breakfast.  There  wasn't  much  to 
bring  business  people.  You've  been  there, 
haven't  you?  It's  just  a  quiet  little  place, 
but  it's  got  the  mountains  all  round  it, 
making  it  sightly  and  nice,  and  plenty  of 
green,  cool,  woodsy  spots  to  walk  or  sit 
in.  And  that's  what  summer  boarders 
like. 

The  transients  was  most  generally  folks 
that  was  travelling  for  pleasure,  through 
the  mountains  and  on  their  way  to  the 
Gorge  or  back.  Sometimes  farmers  come 
along  on  their  way  to  Westboro  to  'tend 
the  county  fair,  or  horse  men  for  the 
races,  and  then  again  thcre'd  be  a  run- 
ner or  two  travelling  for  some  city  store 
or  other. 

But  the  transient  you  asked  me  to  tell 
you  about — put  up  to  it,  as  you  said,  by 
Dr.  Little — was  another  sort.  The  first 
time  I  saw  him — I  remember  it  as  well  as 
j  if  'twas  last  week — was  the  summer  Mis' 
Haskins's  folks  boarded  with  me.  You 
know  they're  among  the  first  families, 
as  to  standing,  in  the  State,  and  'twas 
a  great  thing  for  my  house,  and  for  the 
whole  town,  for  that  matter,  to  have  them 
put  up  there.  Mis'  Haskins  wasn't  well 
that  year,  and  was  dreadful  nervous  and 
whimsy.  So  they  thought  they'd  go  to 
some  real  quiet  kind  of  place,  instead  of 
a  big  hotel,  as  they'd  generally  done.  She 
was  pi'etty  hard  to  please,  but  I  did  my 
best,  and  she  got  along  well  enough,  con- 
sidering. 

But  one  day  everything  appeared  to  go 
wrong,  seem'  'sif.  There  wasn't  any  oth- 
er boarders  that  time — 'twas  toward  the 
last  of  June — but  the  Haskins  folks  and 


the  Sperrys  from  Derby.  And  they  set 
all  together  at  meals  to  the  long  table 
by  the  south  windows,  wliere  "twas  light 
and  airy.  There  was  twelve  of  'em,  five 
each  side  and  one  to  each  end,  and  'twouUl 
have  held  sixteen  comfortable.  Well,  that 
day  the  whole  party'd  been  out  driving 
in  two  wagons,  over  to  the  east  villnge 
and  Wells  Pond.  They'd  had  dinner  i)ut 
back  to  half  past  one,  and  'twas  all  ready 
when  they  come  in.  They'd  called  at 
Miss  Leonard's  on  their  way  home,  and 
brought  a  young  lady  that  was  boarding 
there,  a  friend  of  Miss  Ellen  Sperry's, 
back  with  them.  I  was  in  the  kitchen, 
dishing  up,  when  I  heerd  'em  all  troop- 
ing in  together  to  the  table,  and  then  the 
chairs  scrainng  as  they  pulled  'em  out  to 
set  down.  Then  I  heerd  a  kind  of  loud 
speaking  out,  and  some  talking  back,  and 
a  sort  of  fuss,  and  next  moment  Sarah 
Willett,  the  table  girl,  came  running  out. 
And  she  says,  a  little  flustered,  "Mis' 
Haskins  won't  set  down  and  won't  let 
nobody  else  set  down,  'cause  there's  too 
many  folks  to  the  table." 

I  knew  she'd  got  it  wrong  some  way, 
for,  as  I  said  before,  the  tal)le  would  ac- 
commodate sixteen  easy,  and  I  went  right 
in.  They  was  all  standing  up  by  their 
chairs,  looking  real  hungry  and  cross,  and 
Mis'  Haskins  was  talking  in  a  kind  of 
scolding,  upset  way.  "  No,  I  won't  do  it," 
she  says;  "  it's  a-tempting  Providence;  it's 
as  much  as  my  life's  worth.  No,  no,  no  I'' 
and  she  begun  to  sort  of  cry. 

''  Why,  what's  the  matter?"  says  I.  "Is 
anything  wrong,  Mis'  Haskins':*''  And 
then  two  or  three  of  them  .s])oke  up  all  to 
once,  and  I  got  to  understand  that  there 
was  thirteen  to  set  at  that  table,  and  tliat 
was  bad  luck.  I  don't  recollect  that  I'd 
ever  heerd  of  that  sign  before,  though  Pve 
often  read  about  it  late  years,  and  seen  a 
few  folks  that  held  by  it.  But  it  wasn't 
one  of  our  sayings  thei'e  in  Bentley.  Thir- 
teen w^asn't  any  worse  than  any  other 
number  there;  a  little  better,  maybe,  for 
it  went  by  the  name  of  a  baker's  dozen, 
and  generally  meant  somelhing  thrown 
in,  which  is  always  satisfying  in  this 
world. 

But   I   see    at   once  'twas   a  sign    Mis' 
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Ilasldiis  believed  in,  and  tliiit  slie  was 
tei')'il)l(i  upset..  J3iit  wliat  in  tin;  world 
could  I  do:*  Tliey  was  all  one  j)arty  and 
all  liun<j;Ty,  and  J  roiildn't.  aslc  any  one  of 
tlieni  to  l(';i\-e  the  table,  and  there  wasn't 
another  boardci"  in  the  house  to  call  in. 
I  was  at  my  wits'  end,  and  didn't  know 
what  Vd  better  do,  wdien  all  of  a  sudden, 
but  very  quiet,  a  man  come  into  the  door 
that  led  out  to  the  front  hall  and  walked 
riuht  up  to  the  table.  He  was  an  under- 
sizc,  homely-looking"  man.  but  he  had  a 
I'eal  pleasant  kind  of  face,  a  mite  freckled, 
and  slick,  thinnisli  red  hair  —  a  perfect 
stranf^er  to  me. 

Everybody  stop})ed  talking-  directly, 
and  turned  to  look  at  him.  He  sort  of 
bowed  to  us  all,  and  says,  in  a  bashful 
kind  of  way  but  I'eal  fi-iendly,  "Don't 
let  me  put  you  to  any  trouble,''  he  says; 
"  I'm  only  a  transient  for  dinner."  Well, 
I  never  was  so  g'lad  to  see  any  one  in  all 
my  life.  And  all  the  folks  was  tickled  to 
death,  and  showed  it.  You'd  have  thought 
he'd  be(Mi  a  bit  surprised  at  the  way  they 
g-ive  him  a  welcome  and  made  room  for 
him,  but  he  took  it  as  calm  as  you  please, 
and  dropped  rigdit  into  the  chair  Sarah 
Willeti,  set  for  him,  without  a  Avord. 

Sarah  said  afterwards  that  he  didn't 
hardly  say  anything'  through  the  meal, 
but  eat  hearty,  as  if  he  enjoyed  his  vict- 
uals. Only  once  when  young  Mr.  S})erry 
spoke  to  him  direct  and  told  him  what  a 
fix  he'd  helped  'em  out  of,  and  how  much 
they  was  obleeg'ed  to  him  for  happening 
in,  he  says.  "  Don't  speak  of  it;  'tain't  any- 
thing," and  went  on  Avith  his  dinner.  I 
meant  to  speak  to  him  myself  before  he 
got  away,  but  I  was  kept  by  one  thing 
and  another,  and  when  I  got  into  the 
ollice  at  last,  he'd  gone.  He  paid  his  half- 
dollar  to  Parker  Smith,  who  was  clerking 
for  us  that  season,  and  went  off.  "  Did 
he  have  a  team."  1  says  to  Parkei",  "or 
was  he  afoot  {"  And  Parkei'  didn't  know, 
hadn't  took  notice.  Well,  of  coui'se  there 
isn't  anything  wonderful  in  that  part  of 
the  story.  'Twas  lucky  he  happened  along 
just  that  minute,  that's  all.  And  I  never 
should  have  thought  of  the  man  again 
but  for  what  come  after. 

"Twas  two  or  three  weeks  after  that,  one 
hot  day  in  July,  that  I  had  tlie  biggest 
scare  of  my  whole  life.  I  believe.  Some 
ways  or  other  I'd  turned  my  ankle,  and 
"twas  swelbnl  up  and  stiff  so"s  I  couldiTt 
put  my  foot  to  the  floor.  I  was  up  in  my 
bedroom,  setting  in  mv  rockin-g-chair.  with 


my  foot  all  wrap])ed  up  with  cloths  wet 
with  oi)edildoc  and  uj)  on  a  cricket.  All 
the  boarders  was  olf  one  way  or  other,  ex- 
cept Mis"  Skinner.  She  was  in  her  i-oom 
with  Janie,  her  little  girl.  After  a  spell 
she  come  over  to  my  room  with  lier  bon- 
net on  and  hold  of  Janie's  hand,  and  asked 
me  if  she  could  leave  the  child  therewith 
me  for  a  few  minutes  while  she  went  over 
to  the  post-othce.  "She  don"t  need  any 
looking  after.  Mis*  Harris."  she  says. 
"She'll  play  round  the  i'(»om  real  good 
and  quiet,  only  I  don't  exactly  like  to 
leave  her  all  alone."  I  always  liked  chil- 
dren, and  Janie  was  a  favorite  of  mine,  so 
of  course  I  said  let  her  stay.  AVell.  she 
trotted  around  and  looked  at  my  things 
and  played  with  her  dolly.  I  was  knit- 
ting, hard  at  work  on  a  new  kind  of  bed- 
spread with  a  real  mixed- up  pattern  Miss 
Lee  had  been  learning  me.  I  got  to  the 
most  ticklish  place  in  it.  where  the  holes 
come  in.  and  I  was  looking  close  at  it  and 
saying  over  to  myself.  "  Put  your  thread 
over  and  knit  one.  put  your  thread  over 
and  narrer. knit  three  plain."  when  I  heerd 
a  little  noise. 

I  looked  up  quick,  recollecting  the 
child — oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  I  ]\Iy  south 
window  was  wide  open,  and  there  was 
a  morning-glory  vine  climbing  up  on 
some  strings  just  outside.  There  was 
pink  and  bhte  and  white  flowers  on  it.  all 
shut  up  and  twisted,  of  course,  at  that  time 
o"  day.  but  they  loolced  bright  and  pi'etty 
to  Janie.  So  she"d  climbed  up  in  a  chair 
and  tried  to  reach  "em.  The  chair"d  tipped, 
and  she"d  slipped  oitt,  and — oh  !  there  she 
was  hanging  with  her  little  white  frock 
catched  on  the  thing  the  green  blinds 
fasten  to. 

Before  the  dress  give  way,  before  I 
could  liollei'  out.  before — oh.  anything.  I 
see  some  one  right  in  my  room  step  tip 
qttick  behind  the  child,  catch  hei-  up  in 
his  arms,  itnhitch  her  frock,  and  put  her 
down  on.  the  carpet  close  up  to  me.  For 
a  spell  I  didn't  think  of  anything  but 
Janie  and  her  being  safe  and  sound.  I 
kept  stroking  her  yellow  head  as  she 
leaned  it  up  agin"  my  di-ess,  and  I  felt 
sort  of  sicic  and  head-swim  my.  Then  I 
heerd  the  door  creak,  and  when  I  looked 
up  there  was  a  man  going  out.  He  was 
an  under-size,  homely-looking  man,  with 
a  real  pleasant  freckly  face  and  thin  i-ed- 
dish  hair,  and  I  see  he  was  the  transient 
that  helped  us  ottt  at  the  table  that  day  I 
was  telling  about.      I  called  out  to  him 
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to  stop,  and  begun  to  pour  it  all  out  bow 
tbankful  and  obleeged  I  was  and  all,  but 
be  only  sa3^s,  very  quiet,  "  Don't  speak  of 
it;  'tain't  anytliing-,"  be  says.  Tben  be 
mumbles  out  sort  of  quick  and  basbful 
sometbing  about  bow  be  was  passing,  and 
see  I  needed  a  little  belp,  and  come  in.  I 
couldn't  bear  bim  very  plain,  and  tben  be 
was  gone. 

I  couldn't  follow  after  bim,  'count  of 
m}"  lame  foot,  and  be  didn't  appear  to 
bear  wben  I  called  out  to  bim  again.  So 
off  be  went  witbout  any  more  tbanks 
from  me  or  anybody. 

Well,  tbat  time  I  did  ask  a  beap  of  ques- 
tions about  bim,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
know  a  tbing.  Folks  bad  seen  bim  com- 
ing along  tbe  street,  and  Mary  Wiiley  see 
bim  running  like  a  streak  tbrougb  our 
front  gate  and  into  tbe  bouse  tbat  after- 
noon. But  nobody  knew  wlio  be  was,  nor 
wbicb  way  be  come  from  or  went  to. 

I  disremember  just  wliat  was  tbe  next 
time  I  saw  bim.  Mebbe  'twas  tbe  day 
Hiram  Merrit's  cows  broke  into  our  corn- 
field. Tbere  wasn't  any  men  folks  about, 
but  Aleck  Brace,  a  little  fellow  not  more'n 
twelve  year  old,  was  in  tbe  barn,  and  lie 
run  out  to  see  if  be  could  drive  'era  out. 
I  knew  be  couldn't  do  it  alone,  and  I  was 
just  starting  out  myself,  tbougb  mj^  ankle 
wasn't  strong  yet  awbile,  wben  I  see  tbe 
cows  was  all  running  out  o' tbe  field,  and 
tbere  was  a  man  belping  Aleck  drive 
'em. 

I  didn't  get  a  cbance  to  speak  to  tbe 
boy  till  'most  nigbt,  and  tben  I  asked 
bim  wbo  it  was  belped  bim  get  tbe  cows 
out.  He  said  'twas  a  stranger  to  bim, 
a  man  tbat  was  going  by  and  see  tbe 
trouble.  Said  be  was  a  small isb  man, 
witb  slinky  red  bair  and  freckled  as  a 
turkey  egg^  but  a  real  friendly  wa,y  witb 
bim.  I  guessed  in  a  minute  'twas  tbat 
transient  again. 

I  don't  know  but  'twas  afore  tbat,  after 
all,  tbat  be  turned  up  just  at  tbe  very 
minute  tbe  keeping-room  cbimney  got 
afire.  I  was  out  myself,  and  tbere  wasn't 
anybody  downstairs  but  Sarali  Willett 
and  old  Aunty  Mills  tbat  was  turning 
and  sewing  over  tbe  breadlbs  of  tlie  car- 
pet, and  upstairs  tbere  wasn't  any  gentle- 
men, only  two  or  tbree  of  tbe  ladies.  I 
lieerd  about  it  as  I  was  coming  uj)  tbe 
street,  and  I  run  bome  as  fast  as  I 
could. 

But  wben  I  got  tbere  'twas  all  out,  and 
Sarab  was  sweeping    up   tbe  soot.      Slie 
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said  tbey'd  bad  a  dreadful  scare,  but  just's 
tbey  was  'most  distracted  somebody  run 
in  and  emptied  a  bag  of  salt  on  tbe  fire— 
'twas  only  a  blaze  of  papers  Sarali'd  been 
burning  to  get  'em  out  of  tbe  way — and 
it  put  it  rigbt  out.  Neitber  sbe  nor  Aunty 
Mills  bad  noticed  wbo  done  it.  But  Park- 
er Smitb,  tbe  clerk,  come  in  a  spell  after- 
wards, and  be  says,  "I  see  tbat  sandy- 
baired  man  just  now,  tbat  was  bere  to 
dinner  tbe  day  Mis'  Haskins  bad  tbe 
tantrums."  So  I  felt  certain  sure  tbat 
transient  bad  belped  me  out  again. 

'Twas  tbe  queerest  tbing.  He  never 
went  any  wbere  else,  never  give  assistance 
to  any  of  tbe  neigbbors,  and  nobody  knew 
wbo  or  wbat  be  was.  But  be  was  alwa3's 
and  foi'ever  turning  up  in  tbe  very  nick, 
yes,  tbe  nickest  of  time,  wben  I  needed 
belp  or  got  into  any  scrape  or  mess.  Tbey 
wasn't  all  big  tilings  be  done,  some  was 
little;  tbey  wasn't  all  solemn  tilings,  some 
was  real  comical.  Wby,  once  I'd  gone 
over  to  Petersville  witb  Mis'  Bryan  to 
liave  a  pictur'  took  of  ber  baby.  It  was 
fretty  witb  its  teetb,  and  wouldn't  look 
pleasant,  all  tbe  pictur'  man  and  tbe  rest 
of  us  could  do.  'Twas  getting  late,  and 
I'd  got  to  be  bome  to  make  tea  rusk  for 
supper.  I  was  real  nervous,  but  just  tben 
a  man  come  in,  or  was  in,  for  I  didn't  see 
bim  open  tbe  door.  He  stepped  up  in 
front  of  tbe  baby,  just  wbere  tbe  ])ictur' 
tbing  couldn't  take  bim,  and  be  begun  to 
move  bis  bands  up  and  down,  and  wiggle 
bis  feet,  and  sbake  bis  bead  all  covered 
witb  smootb  stringy  red  bair,  and  twist 
bis  bomely,  freckled  face  in  sucb  a  ridic'- 
lous  way  tbat  tbe  baby,  let  alone  tbe  rest 
of  us.  just  laugbed  rigbt  out,  and  I've  got 
tbe  pictur'  of  it  witb  tbe  laugb  all  sot  on 
bis  little  countenance.  "Course  'twas  tbat 
ti-ansient.  But  be  wouldn't  sto])  to  say  a 
single  word,  and  was  oft'  before  we  could 
tliank  bim. 

Anotber  time  I'd  been  out  in  tbe  rain 
and  got  wet,  and  I  catcbed  cold.  I  felt 
sick  all  over,  and  that  nigbt  I  tbouglit  I'd 
take  some  bot  })epperinint  tea.  I  went  to 
Ibe  closet  foi'  tbe  peppermint,  and  tliere 
was  tbe  bottle  all  em])ty;  not  a  single 
drop  left.  Now  if  tbere's  a  tbing  I  pride 
myself  on,  it's  my  never  being  out  of  ]^*.^])- 
permint.  It's  tbe  one  thing  tbat  every 
respectable  family  should  kee])  in  the 
bouse.  Aunt  Nancy  Bartlett  used  to  say 
that  to  be  without  peppermint  in  the 
bouse  overnight  was  temptin' Providence, 
and  I  guess  sbe  was  about  right.      It's  tbe 
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one  tiling  I  know  that's  liot  and  cold  to 
the  same  time.  So,  nat'rally,  it's  g-ood  for 
folks  that's  liot-hlooded  a)id  feverish,  and 
for  ])eoj)le  that's  ])ealved  and  shivery.  l->ut 
thei'C  I  was  without  a  drop  in  the  honse. 
and  late  in  the  evening  too.  Just  (hen 
I  thought  I  heerd  a  noise  at  the  hack  of 
the  house. 

I  went  to  my  hcdrooni  window  and 
listened,  hut  I  conldn't  hear  anything. 
Pretty  soon  I  felt  sure  there  was  ste])S  in 
the  yard,  and  all  ofasuddeji  I  recollected 
I  hadn't  holted  the  side  door.  I  took  a 
candle  and  run  down  stairs.  I  looked 
about  a  little,  and  see  there  wa'n't  nothing 
wrong;  then  I  fastened  the  door  and  stall- 
ed to  go  u})  stairs.  I  don't  know  what 
'twas  made  me  turn  round  and  look  at 
the  clock  that  stood  on  a  little  shelf  in 
the  entry.  Just  as  I  done  it  I  see  a  bottle 
standing  there  by  the  box  of  matches,  and 
I  reached  u])  and  took  hold  of  it.  It  was 
a  middlin'-size  bottle,  and  'twas  brimful 
of  pe])permint  right  up  to  the  cork,  as  if 
it  liad  just  come  out  of  Deacon  Hubbard's 
store. 

Do  you  s'pose  I  didn't  know,  just  as  well 
as  if  rd  seen  him,  that  'twas  that  friendly 
transie  it  done  that? 

But  I  tell  you  there  was  another  kind 
of  help  that  man  fetched  me  once,  and  Pll 
never  forget  it  to  my  dying  day.  I  told 
you  mother  was  living  with  me  then. 
Slie  was  most  eighty,  and  she  failed  up 
fast  that  summer.  The  hot  weather  was 
too  much  for  her.  and  she  grew  weaker. 
and  one  day  in  August — 'twas  the  25tli 
—  we  see  ]dain  she  was  a -dying.  Dr. 
More  had  been  and  gone,  saying  she 
wouldn't  last  many  hours,  and  there 
wasn't  anything  he  could  do.  She  hadn't 
sensed  anything  all  day.  and  her  eyes  was 
shut. 

I  was  setting  close  beside  her.  and 
Jjibby  States,  my  niece-in-law.  nigh  by. 
Tliere  wasn't  anyl)0(ly  else  in  the  room. 
All  of  a  sudcUui  I  see  ma  move  her  lips  as 
if  she  was  trying  to  speak,  but  she  didn't 
open  her  eyes.  T  leaned  over  her  and 
says,  "What  is  it.  ma:"  She  sort  of 
whis})ers.  "Sing  'How — limi  —  a  —  foun- 
dation.'"and  I  knew  she  wanted  her  fa- 
vorite hymn.  Now  1  never  could  sing  a 
note  in  my  life,  hadn't  any  ear  or  v«Mce 
or  idee  of  tune,  besides  being  all  choky 
with  sorrow  now.  Libby  was  crying  so 
hard  she  couldn't  raise  a  note.  I  tried  to 
say  the  hymn  over,  instead  of  singing  it. 
but   I   see   that   didn't  satisfy  ma.      Slie'd 


always  been  fond  of  music,  sung  in  the 
choir  when  she  was  young.  Her  poor 
dry  lii)s  moved  again,  and  she  says. 
"Sing,  sing!"  Oh  dear,  wliat  wouldn't 
Pve  given  to  do  wliat  she  wanted! 
Just  then  I  heerd  a  voice  begin  the  old 
hymn  to  the  old  tune,  the  very  one  ma 
wanted. 

The  door  was  on  a  jar.  and  somebody 
was  singing  outside  in  the  entry.  'Twasn't 
much  of  a  voice:  it  flatted  terribly,  and 
it  cracked  on  every  single  liigh  note,  but 
it  satisfied  motber.  She  sort  of  smiled, 
and  she  kept  lier  thin,  wrinkled  old  hands 

—  is  there  anything  on  this  whole  earth 
like  your  mother's  hands? — moving  a  lit- 
tle on  the  sheet  to  keep  time.  The  voice 
went  right  through  the  whole  hymn — a 
real  long  one,  you  know:  and  just  as  it 
come  to 

''  He'll  never,  no,  never,  no.  never  forsake," 

ma  stopped  moving  her  liands.  and  sort 
of  whis])ei's,  "Never  —  forsake — "  and 
then.  "Ann"  (that's  my  namei.  and  a 
second  after  she  says,  very  softly.  '•Na- 
than."  and  she  was  gone. 

Nathan  was  my  only  brother,  a  little 
fellow  dead  and  buried  twenty  year  be- 
fore, but  motlier'd  never  forgot  him.  I 
could  just  remember  him — a  cute,  homely 
little  fellow,  with  sandy  bair  that  never 
would  curl,  and  a  pleasant  little  face 
tanned  and  freckled  with  being  out- 
dooi's. 

But  ma  thought  there  never  was  stich  a 
child,  said  he  was  too  good  to  live,  always 
doing  things  for  folks,  so  helpful  and  self- 
denying.  Sbe  said  he  was  always  talk- 
ing of  how  he  was  going  to  spend  his 
whole  life  just  helping  folks  and  getting 
*em  out  of  trouble,  partic'lar  his  own 
folks.  He  died,  poor  young  one.  when 
he  was  nine  year  old:  so  he  never  had 
much  chance  to  show  what  a  heljier  he 
could  be.  But  here  was  ma  thinking  of 
him.  and  saying  his  name  over  the  very 
last  thing. 

I  mustn't  make  this  stoi'y  too  long  and 
tire  you  all  out.  so  1  won't  tell  you  liow  I 
felt  to  lose  my  mother,  and  the  lonesome 
time  that  come  afterwards.  I  found  out 
what  I'd  felt   pretty  sure  of  all   tlie  time 

—  that  'twas  my  friend  the  transient  that 
had  come  in  just  the  very  minute  he  was 
needed  and  sung  that  hymn  for  ma.  I 
didn't  see  him  myself,  but  Sarah  Willett 
nun  him  on  the  stairs,  and  knew  him 
riiiht  awav.      I  didn't  think  of  anvthing 
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for  a  spell  but  mother  and  the  last  things 
I  could  do  for  her.  But  after  the  funer- 
al I  begun  to  remember  what  a  comfort 
the  hymn  had  been  to  her,  and  I  was 
bound  to  find  out  something  about  that 
man. 

But  'twasn't  any  good,  all  my  questions 
and  searching  out.  Nobody  knew  wlio 
he  was,  or'd  ever  had  an}^  talk  with  him, 
tliough  a  lot  of  folks  had  seen  hini  one 
time  or  another,  and  always  pretty  close 
to  my  house. 

'Twas  a  few  weeks  after  that  time,  one 
day  in  September,  that  Dr.  More  sto])pod 
at  my  door  in  his  buggy.  He  said  he 
was  going  to  see  a  sick  woman  over  to 
North  Bentle}^  and  as  he  should  have  to 
pass  right bythe Red  Hillburying-ground, 
where  ma  was,  he  thought  maybe  I'd  like 
to  go  out  there  with  him.  I  was  glad  of 
the  chance,  for  I  hadn't  been  there  since 
the  funeral,  and  I  went  up  stairs  to  put  on 
my  things.  As  I  was  hurrying,  so's  not 
to  keep  the  doctor  waiting,  I  thought  to 
m^^self  that  I  wished  I  had  some  flow- 
ers to  put  on  mother's  grave.  She  was 
a  master  hand  for  flowers,  could  always 
make  them  grow  and  bloom.  And  she 
set  a  great  deal  by  the  wild  flowers  round 
Bentley,  and  knew  'em  all  apart.  ''It's 
just  the  time,"  I  says  to  myself,"  for  blind 
gentian  that  ma  always  liked  so,  and 
the  twisted-stalk,  and  everlastings.  And 
golden  -  rod  and  blue  daisies  is  out  a 
plenty.  But  tlie  doctor  '11  be  in  a  huri\y, 
and  I  can't  ask  him  to  stop  for  me  to  pick 
any." 

I  run  down  stairs  and  out  to  the  buggy. 
Just  as  I  got  in,  Dr.  More  handed  me  a 
big  bunch  of  posies,  and  says:  "Here's 
your  flowers.  I'm  glad  you  had  them 
ready." 

"Why,  what  in  the  W'Orld !"  I  says. 
"  Where  did  these  come  from?" 

Dr.  More  looked  real  surprised,  and 
says,  "  Why,  I  thought  3^ou  sent  them 
out!  A  man  fetched  them  here  to  me  just 
now,  and  says,  'Here's  some  llowers  for 
Mis' Harris.'" 

"  What  man?"  I  says. 

"He  was  a  stranger  to  me,"  says  the 
doctor,  "  and  I  didn't  take  partic'iar  notice 
of  liim." 

But  I  knew  who  'twas  well  enough. 
There  wasn't  but  one  ])erson  on  the  whole 
airth  that  would  'a'  happened  along  with 
just  them  posies  at  just  that  minute. 
'Twas  that  transient  again.  I  looked  at 
the  flowers  as  we  rode  along.      There  was 


blind  gentians,  purply  blue,  with  their 
green  leaves  a  mite  streaky  and  si)otty. 
Mother  she  was  from  Vermont,  and  sIk^ 
called  them  dumb  foxgloves.  You  know 
whatl  mean — them  flowers  that's  always 
buds  and  never  open.  And  there  was  a 
lot  of  twisted-stalk,  the  big  kind  that 
comes  late,  with  a  spike  of  frosty-looking 
white  flowers  that  smell  just  tlie  way  a 
peach  pit  tastes.  And  there  was  ever- 
lastings and  golden-rod  and  blue  daisies 
— all  the  things  ma'd  been  fond  of  and  I'd 
been  wishing  for. 

Well,  then  I  just  had  to  tell  Dr.  More 
all  about  it.  This  last  thing  had  some- 
liow  stirred  me  all  up,  and  I  b(\gun  to 
think  there  was  something  a  good  deal 
out  of  the  common  about  this  man  ajid 
his  doings.  I  was  dreadful  excited,  and 
I  let  the  doctor  have  the  whole  story.  I 
told  him  all  about  it,  all  the  things  that 
had  happened  to  me,  and  all  the  times 
this  man  had  helped  me  out,  and  how  I 
couldn't  find  out  anything  about  him,  and 
couldn't  get  a  word  with  him,  and  nobody 
could,  and  all  that.  But,  some  ways  or 
other,  it  didn't  seem  to  make  much  im- 
pression on  the  doctor,  lie  didn't  a])p(>ar 
to  think  'twas  no  gi'cat  of  a  myst'ry,  no- 
thing very  amazing,  after  all.  I  guess  I 
didn't  tell  it  just  right,  mebbe.  'Tany  rate, 
he  said  things  onh''d  happened  so;  he 
dare  say  the  man  was  all  right,  and  we'd 
find  out  all  about  him  some  time.  Said 
he  was  a  res})ectable-looking  man,  and 
pleasant  spoken,  and  he'd  sui'inised  at  first 
he  was  some  rehitive  of  mine  that  was 
staying  to  my  house.  I  su})i)Ose  he  meant 
the  man  favored  my  family.  II(!  said 
w<)men  folks  was  given  to  imaginings  and 
such.  Dr.  More  was  a  single  man,  and 
they  said  he'd  been  disappointed  when  he 
was  3'oung. 

I  disremember  how  long  'tw^as  before  I 
see  the  man  again,  or  whether  I  ever  did 
see  him  more'n  once  after  that  time.  But, 
anyways.  I  recollect  tlie  last  time,  and 
everything  that  ha[)pened  then,  as  well  as 
if  'twas  last  week.  'Twas  in  October,  the 
very  beginning  of  the  month.  All  my 
boarders  had  been  gone  souk^  time.  1 
was  doing  my  own  woi'k,  for  1  didn't  need 
any  help  when  1  was  alone,  except  Wells 
Satifoi'd  for  out-dooi-  chores.  'Twas  af- 
ter five  o'clock  one  afternoon  I  see  a 
team  drive  up  to  my  door  and  sto]),  and 
there  was  a  wagonful  of  folks  come  vis- 
iting. 

Thev  was  mv  relations  from  l)anby,Cou- 
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sill  Levi  Bourne's  folks — liini  and  li is  wife 
and  lier  niotlier,  and  Joshua  and  liis  wife 
and  little  Abif^'aJ.  Tli(3y'd  come  to  have 
supper  and  spend  the  niiilit.  I  was  dread- 
ful glad  to  see  *eni,  and  made  'em  i-eal 
welcome.  I  had  ])lenty  of  things  in  the 
house  to  do  with,  and  1  knew  I  could  get 
'em  uj)  a  good  supi)er  in  no  time.  But 
who  was  going  to  wait  on  them  at  table 
while  I  was  cooking,  fiwing  their  gi'iddle- 
cakes  and  alL  'Tvvas  kind  of  chilly  that 
day,  and  I  made  'em  all  set  up  to  the 
wood  fire  in  the  keeping-room,  and  I 
went  out  to  the  kitchen  to  see  what  I 
could  do. 

I  set  to  work  beating  u})  biscuit  and  mak- 
ing my  l)atter  for  the  cakes,  and  chopping 
up  the  cold  beef  and  potatoes  for  hash, 
when  I  heerd  a  man's  step  in  the  back 
entry.  Then  some  one  come  to  the  door 
and  looked  in.  'Twas  kind  of  dark,  and  I 
couldn't  see  at  first,  but  I  heerd  a  man's 
voice  say,  "Don't  put  yourself  out  any. 
Mis' Harris;  it's  only  a  transient  for  sup- 
per," and  I  knew  in  one  minute  'twas 
that  man. 

I  was  in  such  a  hurry,  and  so  nervy 
and  llustered,  that  somehow  I  didn't  think 
of  how  I'd  wanted  to  see  him.  and  all  I 
wanted  to  say.  But  I  just  says,  "  Deary 
me,  another  for  supper,  and  me  with  not 
a  soul  in  the  house  to  help  me  I" 

He  come  in  real  quiet,  set  his  hat  down 
on  the  table,  and  says,  very  pleasant  and 
soft:  "Let  me  help  ye.  Mis'  Harris.  I'm 
quite  a  hand  to  help.  I  am." 

And  if  you'll  believe  me.  before  I  could 
say  a  word  he  set  to  work.  He  set  the 
table,  getting  out  the  crockery  without 
asking  me  a  thing,  going  in  and  out  very 
quick  and  still,  laying  the  napkins  around, 
and  putting  on  the  plates  and  knives  and 
forks.  He  lixed  it  real  nice,  but  in  a  kind 
of  an  old-fashioned  way.  When  I  went 
in  to  take  a  look'  at  it.  I  declare  it  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  my  mother's  tea 
tal)le  when  I  was  a  young  one;  all  the 
more  because  he'd  used  the  old  blue  and 
white  crockery  and  scnne  other  odd  dish- 
es ma'd  left  to  m(\  He  helped  me  about 
every  single  thing;  he  was  real  handy 
for  a  man.  and  saved  me  lots  of  steps 
and  trouble.  Pretty  soon  he  says,  still 
just  as  easy  and  ([uiet :  "I  supi^ose  you'd 
nice  to  have  me  wait  on  table."  he  says. 
''I'm  used  to  waitin".  and  there  ain't 
nothin'  I  like  so  much  as  helpin'  folks  to 
things." 

I  tell  you  I  was  pleased.      Seems  queer 


now  that  I  took  it  so  easy  aiid  let  a  man 
that  had  come  for  his  own  supper  work 
around  so.  but  it  seemed  to  come  real 
nat'i'al  then.  Well,  he  waited  on  table, 
and  I  never  see  any  one  do  better,  and  so 
they  all  said.  Levi  lold  me  afterwards 
that  he  waited  on  them  more's  if  he  was 
a  friend  doing  for  'em  than  like  paid  help. 
He  put  a  big  book  in  one  of  the  chairs  for 
little  Abigail  to  set  on.  and  he  lifted  her 
up  on  it  as  if  he  was  her  j^a.  and  pinned 
her  na})kin  round  her  neck  just  as  nice. 
Old  Mis'  Fish.  Levi's  wife's  mother,  was 
getting  old  and  sort  of  childish,  and  when 
he  jnissed  the  biscuit  to  her  she  looked  up 
at  him,  and  she  says:  "How  aii-  ye.  sir:' 
Your  face  is  real  familiar,  but  I  disremem- 
ber  your  name.  How  do  you  call  your- 
self?" she  says.  "You  can  call  me  Na- 
than." he  says,  very  pleasant  and  soft. 

I  didn't  hear  nor  know  anything  about 
it  till  they  told  me  afterwards.  He  was 
real  attentive  to  tiie  old  lady,  wrapping 
her  knit  shawl  around  her  every  time  it 
slipped  off,  and  picking  up  her  specs  when 
she  drop})ed  'em.  They  said  he  had  a 
real  friendly  way  with  him.  urging  'em 
to  eat,  pressing  the  victuals  on  *em,  and 
doing  a  good  deal  moi'e'n  there  was  any 
call  for. 

Bime-by  they  finished,  and  I  heerd  their 
chairs  scrape,  and  then  they  went  into 
the  keeping-room  again.  I  run  in  for 
a  minute  to  tell  'em  I'd  be  ready  pretty 
soon  to  visit  with  'em.  and  they  begun 
to  ask  me  about  the  man  that  waited  on 
table.  Levi  said  he  thought  first  he  might 
be  a  relation — he  had  a  kind  of  family 
look — and  when  he  told  'em  his  name  was 
Nathan,  he  was  pretty  sure  of  it,  because 
that  had  been  a  great  name  among  the 
Bourneses  for  generations.  But  I  told 
him  'twa'n't  so:  the  man  was  'most  a 
stranger,  and  I  didn't  even  know  till  that 
minute  his  name  was  Nathan.  But  I  said 
that  bime-by  I'd  come  in  and  tell  'em  some- 
thing remarkable  about  this  transient  and 
the  time  I'd  had  with  him. 

Then  I  went  back  into  the  dining- 
romn.  The  man  was  there  waiting  for 
me.  though  I'd  beeii  dreadful  afraid  he'd 
go  off  in  his  aggravating  way  before  I 
come  back.  He'd  seemed  I'eal  taken  with 
my  old  chiny.  and  he  was  standing  by 
the  table  with  a  piece  of  it  in  his  hand. 
'Twas  a  queer,  old-fashioned  thing  —  a 
mug  —  sort  of  yellowish  -  white,  with  a 
black  ])ictur'  on  it.  and  it  had  been  my 
little  brother  Nathan's;  he'd  alwavs  drunk 
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his  milk  out  of  it.  He  set  it  down  real 
careful's  I  come  in;  and  I  says:  "Now 
you  and  me,  we  must  have  our  supper. 
I'll  run  out  and  put  the  griddle  on  and 
fry  some  hot  cakes,  and  I'll  be  back  in  a 
jiffy.  But  first,"  I  says,  "I  must  know 
what  to  call  you,  for  I  'ain't  an  idee  what 
your  name  is." 

He  says,  kind  of  bashful  like,  "You 
might  call  me  Nathan." 

"But  that's  your  fii'st  name,  I  sup- 
pose," I  says. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  says,  w'itli  a  real 
pleasant  look  on  his  face,  "  that's  my  very 
first  name." 

"And  might  I  ask  your  last  one,"  I 
says,  "so's  to  call  you  by  it?" 

He  waited  a  minute,  and  then  he  says, 
"  You  w^ouldn't  know^  any  better  if  I  was 
to  tell  you;  you  wouldn't  understand  it; 
but  Nathan's  my  first  name." 

I  thought  that  was  kind  of  queer,  but  I 
only  said,  "  Well,  when  I  bring  in  your 
supper  we  must  have  a  little  talk.  For 
you  know  well  enough,"  I  says,  smiling, 
and  nodding  my  head  at  him,  "that 
there's  a  good  many  things  to  be  gone 
over  betwixt  you  and  me,  and  there's  a 
sight  of  things  I'm  beholden  to  you  for, 
and  never  a  chance  before  to  say  obleeged 
to  ye." 

"'Tain't  worth  speaking  of,  Mis' Harris," 
he  says,  in  his  softly  wa_y.  "  I  was  dread- 
ful glad  to  help  ye.  There  ain't  nothin' 
I  set  by  more'n  h el  pin'  people,  partic'lar 
my  own  folks." 

"What  did  he  mean  by  that?''  I  asks 
myself,  as  I  fried  the  griddle-cakes  and 
drawed  some  fresh  tea.  "  I  ain't  his  folks 
as  I  know;  mebbe  he  means  his  fellow- 
bein's  or  his  neighbors.  I  mean  to  ask 
him." 

But  I  never  done  it.  He  was  gone 
when  I  went  back  into  the  dining-room, 
and,  sure's  I  live  and  breathe,  from  that 
day  to  this  I've  never  catched  a  sight  of 
that  man — never,  never,  never.  Nobody 
see  him  go,  but  Levi  heerd  the  side  dooi' 
shut,  and  then  steps  going  down  the  walk. 
All  my  looking  and  asking  and  wond(M'- 
ing  and  guessing  come  to  nothing.  Ail  I 
ever  knew  about  him  you  know  yourself 
now. 

Dr.  Little,  that  told  you  to  ask  me  about 
it,  hasn't  been  hei-e  long.  He's  dreadful 
interested  in  folks'  minds  and  heads— the 
inside  of  'em— and  w^iat  thev  believe,  and 


Avhy  they  believe  it,  and  all  that.  They've 
got  some  name  for  that  sort,  but  I  disre- 
member  it ;  but,  'tany  rate,  he's  one.  He's 
made  me  tell  him  that  story  twenty  times 
if  he  has  once,  aiul  he  goes  over  'n'  over  it 
with  me.  He  uses  pretty  big  words,  but 
I've  got  so  I  can  follow  him,  after  a  fash- 
ion. He'll  ask  me  what  I  really  think 
about  it  myself.  Well,  I  tell  him"  I  don't 
know;  sometimes  I  think  one  thing  and 
sometimes  another,  and  then  again  I  don't 
tliink  anything  at  all.  Then  he  asks  me 
if  I  ever  thought  that  maybe  this  man 
was  my  little  brother  Nathan  come  back 
in  this  form,  and  carrying  out  his  idee 
of  helping  folks.  Yes,  I  had  thought  of 
it,  and  the  doctor  kne\v  I  had,  and  moi-e'n 
a  little,  too.  But  it  don't  seem  a  satisfyin' 
sort  of  the'ry.  Seems  's  if  folks,  if  they're 
let  to  come  back  at  all,  would  come  look- 
in'  kind  of  different  from  us  poor  folks 
that's  never  had  their  opportunities  ; 
they'd  be  more  like  angels  or  heavenl}^ 
bein's,  appears  to  me.  But  this  man 
Avas  just  a  real  Bentley-lookin'  kind  of 
man,  plain  and  homely,  and  dreadful 
bashful. 

Then,  if  'tw^is Nathan,  why,  he'd  growed 
up.  I  wonder  if  they  do  grow  up  in  that 
place.  This  man  seemed  just  about  as  old 
as  Nathan  would  liave  been  if  he'd  lived. 
And  he'd  got  the  same  idees  as  Nathan 
about  hel[)ing  folks  and  getting  'em  out 
of  trouble.  And  it  was  just  me,  his  own 
sister,  he  helped.  But  then  it  don't  stand 
to  reason  that  a  soul  would  come  back  to 
do  such  common  kind  of  hel})ing  jobs  as 
making  a  baby  look  })leasant  to  have  its 
pictur'  took,  or  fetching  ])ep])ermint,  or 
driving  cows  out  of  thecoi-n,  atul  all  that. 
To  be  sui-e,  it  might  come  down  to  sing 
a  favorite  hymn  to  a  dying  woman,  or  to 
save  a  little  child's  life,  but — no,  I  can't 
tell  what  I  do  think,  and  so  I  always  tell 
Dr.  Lit'le. 

"But,"  he  says,  in  his  solemn,  book- 
word  kind  o'  way  that  I've  got  by  heai't 
now — "  but,  Mrs.  Harris,  do  you  considei- 
this  visitant  a  supernat'ral  being?  Do 
you  call  it  a  spirit  or  ghost?'' 

And  I  always  answ^er,  "  No,  Dr.  Little, 
I  don't  dast  to  say  I  hold  that.'' 

"Well,  then,  my  dear  ]\[rs.  llari'is."  he 
says  again,  "  what  do  you  call  this  appa- 
rition ?" 

And  I  always  answer,  "Why,  I  just 
call  him  a  transient." 


A    BALLAD    OF    MANILA    BAY. 

]5Y    CIIAULES    G.  D.  KOBERTS. 

YOUR  ilireats  how  vain,  Cori-egidor : 
Your  raiiipired  battei'ies,  feared  no  more; 
Your  frowning"  g'uard   at  Manila  gate, —     ' 
Wlien   our  Captain   went  befoi'c ! 

Lig'lits  out.      Lito  the  unknown  gloom 
From  the   windy,  giinimei-ing-,  wide  sea-room. 
Challengiiig'   fate   in  that  dark  strait 
AVe  dared   the  hidden  doom. 

But  the  death    in   the  deep  awoke  not   then: 
Mine  and   torpedo    they  spolvC  not   tlien  : 
From   the    heights  that  loomed   on   our  passing  line 
The   thunders  broke  not  then. 

Safe  through  the   perilous   dark  we  sped. 
Quiet  each   ship  as  the  quiet  dead. 
Till   the  guns  of  El   Fi'aile  roared — too  late. 
And  the  steel  prows  forged   ahead. 

Mute  each  ship  as  the  mute-mouth   grave. 
A  ghost  leviathan   cleaving  the    wave: 
But  deep  in    its  heart  the   great  Ih'es  throb. 
The  travailing  engines  rave, 

The  ponderous  pistons  ui-ge  like  fate, 
The  red-throat  furnaces   i-oar   elate. 
And  the  sweating  stokers  stagger  and  swoon 
In  a  heat  more  tierce   than  hate. 

So  through    the  dark  we  stole    our  way 
Past  the  grim   warders  and  into  the  bay. 
Past  Kalibuyo,  and  past  Salinas, — 

And  came  at   the   break   of  day 

"Where  strong  Cavite  stood   to  o})pose. — 
AVhei-e,  from   a   sheen   of  silver   and   rose, 
A  thronging  of   masts,  a    soaring  of  towers. 
The  beautiful   city   arose. 

How  fine  and  fair!      But  the  shining  air 
AVith   a  thousand    shattering  thunders  there 
Fla])i)ed   and    reeled.      For  the   lighting  foe — 
We   had   caught   him    in   his  lair. 

Surj^rised.  unready,  his  proud  shi})s  lay 
Idly    at    anclior   in    Bakor   Bay:  — 
Unready,  surprised.  l)ut  proudly    bold. 

AVhich    was  ever   the  Spaniard's  way. 

Tlien   soon    on    his  ]n'ide  the  di'cad   doom   fell, 
Red   doom.  —  for   the    ruin    of   shot    and    shell 
J^it  every   vomiting,  bursting   hulk 

With   a  crimson  reek  of  hell. 
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But  to  the  brave  thoiig-li  beaten,  hail! 
All  hail  to   them   that  dare  and   fail! 
To  the  dauntless  boat  that  charg-ed  our  tleet 
And  sank  in  the  iron  hail! 


Manila   Bay!     Manila  Bay! 
How  proud  the  song  on   our  lips  to-day! 
A  brave  old  song-  of  the  true  and   strong- 
And   the  will  tliat  has  its  way; 

Of  the  blood  that  told  in   the  days  of  Drake 
Wlien   the  fight   was  good   for   tbe  fighting's  sake! 
For  the  blood   that  fathered  Farragut 

Is  the  blood  tbat  fathered  Blake; 

And   the  pride  of  the  blood  will   not  be  undone 
While  war's  in  tlie  world  and   a   fight  to  be  won. 
For  the  master  now,  as  the  master  of  old, 
Is  "tbe  man   beliind  the  gun,"' 

The  dominant  blood  that  daunts  the  foe, 
That  laughs  at  odds,  and   leaps  to  the  blow, — 
It  is  Dewey's  glory  to-day,  as  Nelson's 
A  hundred  years  ago! 


THE    COMING    FUSION    OF    EAST    AND    WEST. 


BY    ERNEST    F.    FENOLLOSA. 


I. —WESTERN   TGXORAXCE   OF   THE 
ULTIMATE  ISSUE. 

ri1HE  character  and  meaning  of  the  far. 


T 


alien  world  we  call  the  East  have 
merely  pricked  the  curiosity  of  stray 
scholars,  or  spurred  the  ambition  of  a 
few  adventurous  merchants.  Most  of  us 
read  of  British  diplomacy  at  Peking  with 
vague  curiosity,  as  an  echo  from  another 
planet  rather  than  as  the  crisis  of  modern 
history.  Of  those  who  have  lived  in  the 
very  theatre  of  the  East,  few  were  able  to 
discern  the  plot  of  the  unfolding  drama, 
or  attempt  to  warn  their  countrymen  with 
pen  and  speech.  The  prophet  is  yet  heard 
sneeringly  who  claims  in  Ciiinese  culture 
vital  import  for  all  that  our  common  civ- 
ilization holds  dear. 

In  England  this  apathy  has  gone  to  the 
point  of  paralyzing  Anglo-Saxon  will. 
Able  to  interpret  words,  not  men.  writers 
published  the  narrowness  of  their  own 
souls  in  such  misstatements  as  that  "  tiiere 
is  no  vital  human  interest  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  history,  literature,  biography, 
thought,  and  morals";  nothing  that  the 


West  has  not  already  worked  out  to  bet- 
ter ])urpo.se-,  no  new  light  thrown  U])on 
the  supreme  subject — man.  And  yet,  un- 
der the  blind  eyes  of  these  authorities,  the 
most  wonderful  exi)eriments  in  practical 
sociology  were  testing  a  unique  flexibility 
of  faculty,  and  a  race's  devotion  that  could 
be  explained  only  from  the  concentration 
into  character  of  its  ancient  ideals.  Where 
should  we  study  ideals  but  in  the  hearts 
of  living  men,  and  not  in  the  desiccated 
imagin<ition  of  mere  linguists?  And  those 
who,  like  the  author,  have  known  East- 
ern peoi)les  for  years,  face  to  face,  in  their 
home  life,  their  inuiost  aspiration,  know 
that  the  history  and  literature  of  these 
races  are  alive  to-day  as  a  working  force, 
aglow  with  a  romantic  interest  and  an 
illumination  of  humanity  that  almost  ri- 
val the  records  of  ancient  Greece, 

But  further  danger  has  been  lent  to 
popular  ignorance  by  the  endorsement  of 
certain  English  aiul  American  editors, 
wliose  judgment  a  streak  of  jealous  scep- 
ticism seems  to  sour  whenever  they  touch 
the  cosmopolitan  value  of  Eastern  races. 
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Of  Japan,  especially,  tliey  declare  that  tlie 
recent  pro^ji-ress  is  a  farce,  a  veneer  over 
barbarism;  tbat  her  people  ai'e  liars,  con- 
ceited, cruel,  liung-ry  to  "  wipe  out"  for- 
eigners, and  even  to  sweej)  Europe  witli 
a  "yellow  inundation";  that  tliere  is  no 
family  feeling  among  tlie  Japanese,  no 
sweet  home  life,  no  true  pati-iolism.  bnt 
a  blind,  habitual,  animal  loyalty;  no 
w'ord  for  "love''  in  tlicir  language,  no 
cliastity  among  their  women,  and  no- 
thing original  in  their  thought  and  cult- 
ure. Such  cruel  slanders  have  again 
and  again  disgi'aced  the  pages  of  papers 
like  the  Spcctaior  and  the  Atheua'um, 
the  latter  of  which  goes  on  grossly  to  as- 
sure us  that  the  Japanese  takes  no  true 
delig'ht'  in  the  peculiar  beauties  of  his 
landsca])e.  Such  slanders  palsied  Lord 
Salisl)ui'y"s  hand  after  the  Shimonoseki 
treaty,  and  agai)i  when  Germany  and 
Russia  ti'ickcd  liim  into  sharing  their  par- 
tition of  North  China.  Errors  are  crimes 
when  th(iy  contriljute  to  their  country's 
downfall. 

But  the  last  3'ear  has  witnessed  an  uu- 
ex))ected  awakening  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  forcing  together  of  the  two 
halves  of  our  race  by  the  Spanish  war. 
and  the  unfolding,  if  only  for  a  glim}\se. 
of  a  common,  unheard-of  destiny  in  the 
East,  are  like  tije  xQvy  voice  of  Time  sud- 
denly made  audible.  Such  changes  come 
quickly,  when  the  world  is  ready  to  re- 
veal its  vast,  silent  ])reparations.  It  is 
no  accident,  but  an  inevitable  silting  of 
currents  as  wide  as  tlie  seven  seas.  The 
"balance  of  power"'  in  Europe,  so  tirm, 
that  it  ])aralyzed  her  boasted  humanity 
amid  oArmenian  massacres  and  Turkish 
triumplis,  has  s])]it  its  little  Continental 
sliell,  and  dispersed  over  the  world  wild 
forces,  like  so  many  lil)erated  gases,  bat- 
tling along  lines  of  least  resistance  in 
Africa  and  ceuti-al  Asia,  until  they  con- 
centi'ate  their  whii-ling.  angry  masses  over 
the  focus  of  the  China  Sea.  It  is  a  di-a- 
ma  more  sudden  and  mighty  than  the 
j\lacedonian's  transport  of  Greece  to  In- 
dia. And  if  that  foi-mer  contact  of  East 
and  West  resulted  in  a  union  of  cultures, 
fi'om  which  sprang  nioilern  Eurojie.  so 
must  this  lalt(^r-day  meeting  issue  in  a 
world-wide  fusion,  from  which  shall  arise 
a  bi'oader  manhood. 

Hut  if  our  young  consciousness  is  at 
last  to  appro])riate  the  East,  we  cannot 
have  the  foundation  of  our  responsil)ility 
laid  too  deej).      The  ci'isis  is  too  grave  to 


be  led  by  selfish  ambitioti.    It  must  be  no 
conquest,  but  a   fusion.      We   are  not  to 
court  Japan  for  the  number  of  lier battle- 
ships, nor  weigh  China  by  the  tonnage  of 
her  imports;  rather  to  challenge  the  East 
soul  to  soul,  as  if  in  the  sudden  meeting 
of  two  brothers  parted   since  childhood. 
It  is  pi'imarily  a  test  of  ourselves.\\\\t\.\\ty 
we  are  capable  of  ex})anding  local Westein 
sympathy  and  culture  to  the  ai-ea  of  hu- 
manity.  As  clan-feeling  merged  into  race- 
life,  and  this  into  Christian  empire:  as  the 
discovery  of  America  and  India  lifted  feu- 
dal Europe  to  the  enthusiasm  of  world-ad- 
venture, universalizing  the  keen  mind  of 
Elizabethan  England,  until  it  became  the 
miri'or  of  all  humanity  in  Shakespeare — 
so   to-day  must  we   prove   the    absolute 
value  of  Western  thought  and  institutions 
by  their  flexibility,  by  breaking  through 
their    selfish     nationalism,  dropping    all 
mean  sense  of  strangeness  and  j*ealou.sy, 
and    exhibiting   a    sympathy    that    shall 
thrill  to  amalgamate  with  everything  hu- 
man, aspiring,  and   constructive  in    that 
wonderful   Eastern    world.      We    cannot 
shirk    the     i-esponsibility    if    we    would. 
Whether    we  lilce   it    or    not.  our   lot   is 
thrown  with  it.  for  good  or  ill.  from  now 
on,  and  to  all  time.      The  test  is  mutual. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  West  shall  from 
its  own  ])oint  of  view  tolerate  the  East, 
noi'  the  East  the  West:   not  even  that  the 
West  shall   try   to  understand   the   East 
from  the  Eastern  jioint  of  view — but  that 
both.  ])lanting   their  faith   in  the  divine 
destinies  of  man,  shall  v.-ith  co-operation 
aim   at   a   new  world-tyi)e,  rich   in   those 
million     possibilities     of     thought     and 
achievement  that  exclusion  blindly  stifles. 
For  this  fusion  is  to  be  not  only  woi-ld- 
wide,  but  tinal.      The  futui-e  historian  will 
look  back  u])on   our  crisis  as  unique,  the 
most  breathless  in  human  annals.      Here- 
tofore race  unions  have  existed  for  limit- 
ed areas  only — comi)osite  cultures  whose 
defects  and   abuses  outlying  types  might 
eventually   rectify.      Rome   was   regener- 
ated by  Teutonic  character,  and  Hun  tyr- 
anny by  Tartar  freedom.     But  to-day  each 
of  the  ])ledged  factors  absorbs  the  power 
and  hope  of  a  hemisphere.     The  Western 
type   of    culture   is  marked,  scarred,  cast 
into   a    hard    nu')uld    for    all    Ai'yan    peo- 
ples;   the    Eastern    is    full.  over-ri})e.  de- 
s})airing  of  new  expression  in  its  worn-out 
words.      Each  has  exhausted  the  se})ai'ate 
fruitage  of  its  seeds.      If  the   union   fail 
niMv.the  defect  must  be  cons;ina-uineous  to 
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4he  end;  for  there  is  no  new  blood,  no 
outlying  culture-germ  for  subsequent  in- 
fusion. Sucli  as  we  make  it  now,  it  must 
remain  till  the  end.  This  is  man's  final 
experiment. 

It  follows  that  every  available  element 
now  carelessly  discarded  will  be  an  eter- 
nal loss.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  the 
immediate  study  and  preservation  of  the 
East  so  important.  Pi'ovidentially  has 
this  double  factorial  wealth  been  guarded 
by  the  ages  for  a  coming  fusion.  For  it 
is  to  be  no  one-sided  household,  this 
world-marriage,  whose  troth  was  plighted 
two  thousand  years  ago.  And  though 
bride  and  groom  look  strangely  at  each 
other,  it  is  only  by  a  free  and  equal  con- 
tribution of  their  several  talents  that  they 
can  meet  the  responsibility  of  all  time. 

II.— THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE   FIJSIOX  SIXCE 
THE    OPENING   OF   JAPAN. 

It  was  knowledge  of  this  issue  that 
made  residence  in  Japan  between  1880 
and  1890  of  such  romantic  interest.  In 
her  struggle  with  herself  one  saw  an  ad- 
vance phase  of  the  fusion  worked  out 
under  the  eye.  While  Western  journals 
appraised  her  solely  for  her  blind  copying, 
the  crisis  of  her  history  was  the  effort  to 
preserve  her  own  ideals.  By  1887,  when 
the  copying  had  culminated  in  the  imj)or- 
tation  of  Paris  milliners,  a  revolution 
was  at  hand.  Tiie  AVest,  mistaking  this 
intelligent  attempt  at  self-development, 
led  by  graduates  of  Western  universities, 
cried  out,  "A  conservative  reaction  !"  Yet 
it  was  no  new  thing.  Japan's  yielding 
to  Commodore  Perry  was  no  miraculous 
conversion  to  Western  taste,  but  the  con- 
viction that  fire  must  be  fought  with  fire. 
The  very  youth  who  rushed  feverishly  to 
Europe  studied  ship-building  and  cannon- 
foundry  to  hold  oft'  the  intruders.  It  was 
not  to  revive  Tokugawa  anachronisms, 
but  to  block  equally  antiquated  Western 
formalism.  And  though,  for  a  moment, 
the  radicals  did  their  best  to  ai)e  our  de- 
fects, the  Japanese  patriots  of  1850,  1890, 
and  to-day,  have  seen  clearl}^  their  unique 
mission  to  preserve  the  Asiatic  best,  and 
combine  it  with  the  European  in  a  new 
composite  type  worthy  of  becoming  a 
model  for  the  world. 

But  the  chief  obstacle  to  Japan's  ])lay- 
ing  her  destined  part  was  the  West's  mis- 
conception of  her  attitude  toward  China. 
Our  journals  proclaimed  deadly  rivalry 
between  the  two    powers,  Japan's   ambi- 
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tion,  lust  for  Corean  conquest,  and  delib- 
erate expansion  of  army  and  navy  to  crn.sli 
tlie  older  empire.  We  credited  her  with 
vulgar  ambition  only.  This  was  a  radi- 
cal error.  Her  desire  from  the  first  was 
for  friendship  and  alliance.  It  was  her 
government's  stern  resistance  to  the  "Jin- 
go "  party— who  wanted  Corea  in  1873— 
that  brought  on  the  Satsuma  rebellion  of 
1877.  In  1879  General  Grant  gave  both 
China  and  Japan  the  advice  embodied  in 
his  famous  Nikko  conferences.  I  was 
then  living  at  Nikko,  and  had  the  privi- 
lege of  conversing  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  frankly  asserted  that  the  East 
was  the  theatre  of  coming  events,  in  which 
the  only  barrier  to  European  spoliation 
would  be  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 
From  this  policy  I  have  personal  know- 
ledge that  Ja])an  has  never  swerved.  On 
two  occasions,  when  Chinese  ])ride  had 
pushed  her  to  the  brink  of  war.  Count  Ito 
by  personal  persuasion  averted  the  issue. 
And  at  home,  be  it  remem])ered,  the  so- 
called  "conservative  reaction  "  was  eager- 
ly reviving  the  study  of  Chinese  history 
and  literature. 

But  the  mistake  of  the  West  in  tliis 
matter  was  nothing  to  the  fatality  of  Chi- 
na's. In  spite  of  General  Grant,  she  would 
not  believe  in  Japan's  disinterestedness, 
nor  in  her  denial  of  apostasy.  The  efi^orts 
of  Li  were  ultimately  fruitless,  the  cabal 
at  Peking  resisting  all  reform  that  might 
expose  their  own  corruption;  and,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  forbearance,  Japan 
had  no  alternative  but  to  bring  her  big 
bullying  brother  to  his  senses.  She  fought 
the  war  solely  to  win  China  over  to  her 
conservative  policy.  This  can  be  proved 
from  every  genuine  record. 

When  the  first  terms  of  ])eace  gave 
Japan  the  right  to  regenerate  China,  I 
clapped  my  hands  and  cried,  "This  is  the 
greatest  news  of  the  century  I"  Then  came 
that  threat  of  European  coalition,  which 
justified  Japan's  worst  fears.  Then  was 
revealed  that  Germany  and  Russia  had 
already  planned  spoliation  as  a  block  to 
Japanese  i-eform,  and  that  the  exposure 
of  China's  weakness  had  but  forced  their 
hand.  Oh.  then,  if  England  had  but 
known  the  trutli !  But  the  spitefulness 
and  jealousy  of  her  merchants  and  jour- 
nals denounced  Japan  as  a  robber,  watch- 
ed apathetically  the  real  robbers  throttle 
her  one  available  ally,  and  helped  them 
deceive  their  victim  by  encouraging  her 
corruption  and  backing  her  stubborn  in- 
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sanity,  while  they  boasted  to  Enro})e  of 
tlieniselvos  as  tlie  champions  of  Christian 
culture,  and  vililied  Jai)an  as  the  savag-e 
leader  of  a  "yellow  tei'ror.''  How  Eng-- 
land  could  have  been  fooled  by  such  sti- 
])reme  hyi)ocrisy  is  beyond  belief.  It  was 
the  0})i)ortunity  of  her  career.  A  word 
from  her  would  have  sj)urred  the  indig-- 
nant  Japanese  to  resistance  and  China  to 
reform.  We  awaited  it  breathlessly,  but 
in  vain.  No!  The  Spectator  looked 
"in  alai-m  at  an  alliance  with  a  'heathen 
nation.'  "  Ei-ror  and  ]")rejudice  paralyzed 
Ang'lo-Saxon  will  at  the  sn])reme  crisis. 

In  189G  I  wrote:  "Let  us  wake  up  be- 
fore too  late  to  the  fact  that  little  Japan 
is  arming-  hei'self  to  stand,  like  the  Greeks 
at  Tliermopyla\  as  champions,  ag-ainst 
barbarians,  of  the  widest  human  interests. 
The  supreme  problem  of  preserving  East- 
ern factoi's  for  our  worhl's  future  type 
has  become,  for  the  moment,  a  struggle 
of  military  forces.  If  China  has  already 
given  Russia  pledges  that  virtually  un- 
dermine her,  the  last  hope  is  England. 
She  cannot  afford  to  see  Japan  worsted 
in  a  contest  that  will  make  the  North 
Pacific  a  Russian  lake.  The  very  gates 
of  India  Avould  tremble.  It  would  be  the 
self-abdication  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
For  if  there  be  a  threat  to  civilization,  it 
is  from  the  Muscovite.  If,  backed  by 
France,  we  give  him  the  utter  prestige 
and  wealth  of  Oriental  expansion,  then 
indeed  may  we  see  such  an  invasion  of 
the  West  by  Russian-led  Asiatic  hordes 
as  there  Avill  be  no  Martel  to  repulse. 
The  balance  turns  now  with  the  British 
navy.  Its  junction  with  the  Japanese 
can  face  any  coalition  of  Russia's  Euro- 
pean dupes.  It  will  ex])ose  a  gigantic 
'bluff.'  It  will  give  England  eternal  su- 
premacy in  the  East,  the  ])!'ivilege  of 
sharing  with  Japan  the  reorganization  of 
the  oldest,  the  richest,  and.  in  some  re- 
spects, the  most  human  em})ire  of  the 
world." 

Thus  Avriting  and  lecturing,  I  started 
again  for  Ja})an.  In  passing  from  Suez 
to  Singapore  it  was  most  interesting  to 
collect  the  opinions  of  every  Englishman 
I  could  interrogate.  Army  oflieers  in 
Caii'o.  or  bouiul  for  Bombay,  were  unan- 
imous in  asserting  that  the  nu^ment's  op- 
portunity was  a  Japanese  alliance.  "  A\'e 
will  send  her  our  ships,''  cried  Colonel 
Martin,  "and  welcome  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  her  soldiers  as  brothers  in  India  1" 
"It    is    the    sole    salvation    of    Enu'land 


against  Russia :"'  echoed  a  chorus  of 
bronzed  majors.  But  as  we  neared  Hoiig- 
kong,  and  i-allied  civilians  and  tea-mer- 
chants, the  tune  changed  gradually  to  the 
old  deadly  treaty-port  wliine.  It  w*as  all 
—  "Poor  China:"  •'That  cocky  little 
bloodthirsty  Japan:'  In  Naga.saki.  Yo- 
kohama, and  Tokio  even.  I  found  the  same 
blatant  ignorance,  the  very  English  res- 
idents, whose  future  lay  with  Japan's  i 
success,  siding  with  China. 

A  ra])id  investigation  revealed  where 
the  shoe  pinched.  There  was  a  new  fac 
tor  in  the  problem,  namely,  an  extraor- 
dinary advance  in  Japanese  industry  and  'M 
commerce.  The  land  I  revisited  had  ^ 
become  a  new  world.  Where,  before, 
poverty  was  grinding  the  farmer,  green 
moss  disintegrating  the  mouldering  ware- 
houses, and  the  apathetic  populace  con- 
tent with  Tokugawa  conveniences,  now 
two  hundred  great  chimneys  made  the 
new  manufacturing  centre  of  Osaka  look 
like  Pittsburg,  raili-oads  checkered  the 
provinces,  wages  had  risen,  and  the  people 
were  everywhere  adopting  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  It  would  seem  as  if  such 
ex})ansion  must  interest  the  alien  resi- 
dent; but,  in  fact,  it  destroyed  son:ie  of 
his  old  and  unfortuiuite  privileges.  Jap- 
anese agents  now  bought  dii'ectly  in 
Western  markets,  new  treaties  were  to  do 
away  with  extra -territoriality,  and  the 
prestige  of  the  foreign  merchant  as  the 
haughty  master  of  a  su])erior  and  dis- 
dainful race  was  at  an  end. 

It  was  clear  that  a  new  and  powerful 
factor  had  entered  into  the  Eastei-n  prob- 
lem, namely,  the  industrial.  There  was 
more  than  a  diplomatic  storm  centre  at 
the  scene  of  the  Chinese  war.  It  was 
the  rise  of  Eastern  maiiufactui-ers  and 
commerce  to  world  impoi-tance.  In  re- 
spect of  these,  at  least.  China  was  follow- 
ing in  Japan's  footste})s.  Cotton-facto- 
ries were  rising,  like  mushrooms,  at  the 
motUh  of  theYang-tse.  Shanghai  was  al- 
ready a  metropolis,  and  the  opening  u]) 
of  a  fabulous  interior  trembled  in  the 
balance  of  negotiations.  The  supreme 
truth  that  China's  wealth  would  form  the 
core  of  the  world's  coming  commerce,  and 
that  its  controller  would  control  that 
Avorld.  had  dawned  ui)on  Germany.  Rus- 
sia, and  Japan.  l)ut  left  England  nap})ing 
in  self-content  with  outgrown  methods. 
The  fusion  was  not  to  be  postponed  to  a 
coming  century,  but  fought  out  in  the 
immediate  struf>-o-le  for  China's  markets. 
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Sucli  was  tlie  situation  up  to  the  close 
of  1897.  While  the  Loudou  Times  flat- 
tered itself  with  ten  years  of  reprieve,  for 
Russia  to  build  her  transcontinental  rail- 
way, the  latter  moved  to  the  attack  in 
swift  secrecy.  Germany,  squeezed  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  and  repelled 
by  Eng'land's  impotent  coldness,  had  no 
choice  but  to  join  the  conspirators.  In 
vain  did  patriots  and  specialists  like  Col- 
quhoun  thunder  their  warnings  after  the 
'' mailed- fist  "  episode;  while  secretaries 
ran  about  wondering  if  Russia's  seizure  of 
Port  Arthur  were  a  counter-stroke  to  Ger- 
many's of  Kiao-Chau.  He  exposed  the 
triple  alliance  to  dismember  China,  de- 
nounced the  meanness  and  folly  of  leav- 
ing Japan  to  light  England's  battles,  and 
laid  the  break-down  of  her  diplomacy,  as 
in  1895,  to  her  fatal  ignorance  and  in- 
a])titude.  Even  our  own  conservative 
Nation  ventured  this  in  January:  "The 
British  naval  force  in  the  Eastern  seas  is 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
power,  especially  if  supported  by  Japan, 
that  a  determined  man  at  the  Foreign 
Office  can  really  do  whatever  he  pleases." 
But  the  man  was  not  there. 

Then  came  the  bitter  fiasco  of  Mai'cl), 
whose  imbecility  England  will  regret 
loi]g  after  she  has  forgotten  the  idiocy  of 
George  III.  Russia  had  issued  her  Port 
Arthur  ultimatum,  demanding  reply  by 
the  17th.  On  the  11th  London  merchants 
were  rubbing  their  eyes  and  memorial- 
izing the  government.  China,  in  her 
last  agony,  appealed  to  Lord  Salisl)ury. 
Japan  awaited  the  decisive  word.  It 
would  have  baffled  Russia's  game  once 
and  forever.  But  Salisbury  was  content 
to  beg  guarantee  that  England  might 
share  in  Port  Arthur's  commerce!  And 
this  when  St.  Petersbui-g  was  undermin- 
ing Peking!  On  the  17th  China  yielded; 
and  on  the  19th  came  England's  protest, 
but  too  late!  So  the  "crime  of  a  cen- 
tury" was  committed.  No  subsequent 
concessions  England  has  wrested  can 
atone  for  the  error.  They  are  but  join- 
ing the  Russo-German  game  of  gi'ab.  In 
thus  pla^'i ng  Russia's  hand  against  Ja- 
pan, England  violated  the  ho})e  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  sacred  trust  of  maintain- 
ing her  share  in  it. 

Through  tliose  anxious  and  fatal  days 
how  we  Americans  in  Japan  deprecated 
the  traditional  ])olicy  of  our  own  free 
land  that  held  her  aloof  from  all  foreign 
responsibilities,  when  the  cause  of  civil- 


ization, and  of  freedom  itself,  was  jeop- 
arded by  England's  cowardice!  How 
dared  we  hide  behiuQl  a  selfish  fear  of 
European  entanglement,  while  the  world 
was  ranging  her  power  in  hostile  ranks 
to  battle  for  her  ultimate  issue?  Here 
was  a  planet's  domination  to  be  shared, 
a  neighbor  of  four  liundred  millions  to 
regenerate,  a  commerce  to  be  wiped  out 
or  fought  for  that  had  grown  fifty  per 
cent,  in  a  single  year!  Yet,  as  Englaiul 
was  tearing  her  hair  over  a  few  naked 
Africans,  so  we  had  just  enough  philan- 
thropy to  weep  f(n'  a  handful  of  starving 
Cubans.  It  was  a  strange  sight,  these 
two  little  innocent  Anglo-Saxon  babe-s, 
smiling  in  the  cradle  of  their  virtue,  at 
the  robbery  of  a  world! 

Who  could  have  foreseen  the  sudden 
revolution  that  has  dazed  ourselves  in 
dazing  Europe — the  old  bitter  dislike  be- 
tween Anglo-Saxon  brethren  melted  as 
wax,  and  the  distrust  of  both  for  Oi'iental 
faith  shattered  like  the  "veneer"  we 
thought  it?  Our  sti*ange  war  with  Spain 
was  a  trumpet  blast  in  our  ears.  It  re- 
awakened our  ideality.  It  reveals  the  un- 
generous mistake  of  "anti-imperialists," 
that  our  responsibility  can  ])Ossibly  end 
with  ourselves.  To  relinquish  the  Pliilip- 
pines  on  pain  of  '*  land-grabbing  "  is  like 
refusing  to  disarin  a  ruffian  for  fear  he 
may  accuse  us  of  stealing  his  knife.  The 
entrance  of  America  into  the  issue  is  a 
glorious  pledge  of  its  success. 

III.— THE   FACTORS  Ol-^  THE  IMMEDIATE 
FUSIOX. 

Such  is  the  problem  and  its  recent  his- 
tory. Let  us  look  at  its  present  chances 
for  solution.  The  ])ivot  on  which  they 
turn  is  Japan.  Her  calm  independence 
is  ])henomenal.  She  awaits  England's 
decision  with  a  half  distrust,  that  the  lat- 
tei-'s  ci'cdulity,  unfortunately,  warrants. 
To-day  she  is  willing  to  join  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance.  Her  journals  politely 
advise  us  to  retain  the  Philippines.  But 
they  hint,  also,  that  the  weak  vacillation 
of  our  race  may  try  her  patience  too 
long.  Meanwhile  she  goes  on  promul- 
gating new  treaties,  codes,  and  tariil's. 
preparing  to  (Miter  on  terms  of  equality 
the  status  of  her  ])()ssible  allies.  She  is 
reforming  her  system  of  education,  and 
straining  every  term  of  the  treaties  to 
accommodate  tlie  introduction  of  foreign 
capital.  It  is  utterly  impossible  in  the 
future   that   she   should   swerve  into    an 
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uiicosniopolitan  coiii'se.  On  the  other 
liaiid,  lier  responsibility  to  mediate  in 
China's  corning  enliglitennient  lias  led 
to  new  and  more  ho})eful  zeal.  Perhaps 
it  was  well  that  Ja})an  could  not  essay  to 
be  China's  savior  while  her  armies  were 
at  the  gates  of  the  Gulf.  Her  suljsequent 
cami)aigii  has  been  one  of  peaceful  per- 
suasion. Her  I'epresentatives  at  Peking- 
are  selected  for  their  sympathy  with  the 
mother  civilization.  Japanese  journal- 
ists, merchants,  and  savants  have  pene- 
trated every  ex})lorable  nook  from  the 
borders  of  Tiiibet  to  Tong-king.  and  to- 
day their  greatest  veteran  statesman, 
Marquis  Ito,  temporarily  ]'elieved  of  his 
})remiershii),  de})ai'ts  on  a  semi -])rivate 
mission  to  China,  whei'e  his  life- long 
sym{)athy.  his  friendship  with  Li  Hung- 
Chang,  and  his  representation  of  })eo])le 
ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
for  Chinese  independence,  will  work  mar- 
vels of  niutual  understanding. 

But  the  key  to  the  situation  is  that 
China  Juis  already  waked.  The  rash 
cou2>s  of  Germany  and  Russia  have  rude- 
ly shaken  her  into  her  senses.  She  sees 
now  that  Japan  was  right  and  sincere. 
Her  I'tvolution  is  coming  as  rapidly  as 
did  the  former's  forty  years  ago.  She  is 
authorizing  railroads  and  other  capilali- 
zition  [ill  over  liei-  dominions;  reorganiz- 
ing ai-my  and  navy;  changing,  by  ])racti- 
cal  standards,  the  very  key  of  her  intellect, 
her  vast  system  of  education  that  cul- 
minates in  the  civil-service  examinations; 
and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  remodelling 
her  court  etiquette,  in  its  seclusion  and 
its  ti'eatment  of  foreign  representatives. 
Such  reforms  are  coincident  with  the 
waning  influence  of  that  cotei'ie  of  self- 
ish mandarins  win.)  have  intrigued  with 
Russia.  The  mass  of  the  people  is  rising 
in  intelligent  clamor  against  the  old  dead- 
ly abuses.  But  the  most  striking  fealui-e 
of  this  movement  is  China's  I'ccognition 
of  Jai)an's  right  and  ability  to  lead  it. 
As  we  predicted  yeai'S  ago.  the  gallant 
islanders  are  the  only  ])ossible  mediators 
between  Asiatic  thought  and  the  thought 
of  the  West.  It  is  not  to  despoil  Chinese 
ideals  that  Japan  comes  and  is  welcomed, 
but  to  strengthen  them.  To-day  China 
is  buying  up  large  numl)ers  of  Japanese 
text-books  and  translations  of  Eui'opean 
literature.  em])loying  Japanese  in  niany 
of  her  otlices,  and  sending  one  hundred 
and  fifty  selected  students  not  to  Em-ope. 
but  to  the  care  of  the  Tokio  government 


for  education  in  Japanese  universities. 
What  this  means  to  the  world  is  in- 
calculable. It  introduces  a  fourth  ])hase 
of  the  long-predicted  fusion.  Let  no  for- 
eign ambition,  however  generous,  reckon 
without  this  accom})lished  union  between 
the  two  great  Oriental  i-aces.  It  gives 
the  East  an  independent  i)olicy  and 
sphere  of  action.  In  either  of  the  three 
phases  of  the  fusion — diplomatic,  indus- 
trial, and  spiritual — it  guarantees  that  it 
shall  be  fusion,  and  not  conquest.  As  for 
the  lirst,  this  Eastern  union  may  not  be 
strong  enough  to  light  either  Russia  or 
England,  but  it  will  be  the  better  able  to 
dictate  equal  terms  to  whichever  may 
claim  its  eventual  alliance.  L'nquestion- 
ably  it  prefers  the  Anglo  Saxon,  whose 
})olicy  is  the  guarantee  of  political  integ- 
rity and  of  industrial  freedom.  But  if 
it  be  foi'ced  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  Rus- 
sia, or  the  one  sti'ong  ])ower  of  the  Avorld 
willing  to  fight  for  her  claim,  it  may 
hope  yet  to  save  something  Oriental  from 
ruthless  destruction.  From  the  })oint  of 
view  of  Anglo-Saxon  interest,  too,  this 
union  is  most  significant.  So  long  as 
China  and  Japan  were  misconceived  to 
be  enemies,  there  was  small  chance  to 
do  aught  but  thunder  from  battle-ships. 
But  now  the  Japanese  alliance  means 
Chinese  friendshi})  also,  and  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  thereto.  The  fruit 
hangs  ripe,  ready  lo  drop  into  our  hands, 
if  we  have  the  "nerve"  lo  seize  it.  One 
joint  word  from  England  and  America 
can  wij)e  out  the  mortal  mistake  of  Kiao- 
Chau  and  Port  Arthur  by  a  forceful  res- 
titution of  these  and  other  booty  to  China. 
Doubtless  it  would  mean  a  thorough  re- 
organization of  China's  government  and 
defences  under  Anglo  Saxon  and  Japan- 
ese supervision  ;  but  who  could  wish  for 
a  more  generous  op})ortunity  for  suj^reme 
influence  in  the  greatest  cause  of  history? 
As  for  the  second  jihase  of  the  fusion, 
the  industrial,  the  outlook  is  still  more 
dazzling.  Do  what  it  will,  the  C)rien- 
tal  alliance  cannot  sup})ly  the  needed 
capital,  nor  can  it  afford  to  mortgagx3  its 
future  tt)  a  diplomatic  enemy.  On  the 
other  hand,  wlien  the  very  thing  the 
AVest  tights  for  is  maikets.  how  futile  to 
exploit  barren  continents  when  the  em- 
pire of  the  world  but  waits  a  magic  word 
to  ])roduce  s})lendoi-s  of  which  Rome  nev- 
er dreamed  I  Wealth  is  the  key  to  world 
control ;  and  while  England  looks  sleepily 
for  an  indetinite  continuation  of  Chinese 
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trade  as  a  "fair"  item  in  lier  teeming 
ledgers,  Russia  grabs  for  that  golden  key 
where  it  is  really  hidden — in  the  capital- 
ization of  Chinese  industry.  Let  not 
timid  Englisli  and  American  monopolists 
slirink  from  the  prospect  of  rivalry  in 
Cliinese  manufactures.  Whether  we  like 
them  or  not,  tliere  is  no  possibility  of 
suppressing  them.  The  sole  problem  is 
whether  the  Russian  or  the  Anglo-Saxon 
shall  own  them.  The  fact  to  face  is  that, 
in  China's  resources  of  raw  materials,  me- 
tal ic  wealth,  fuel,  water  transportation, 
and  a  solid  averdupois  in  labor  that  over- 
weights the  combined  world,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  will  be  out- 
classed. Would  Manchester  and  Phila- 
delphia rather  brave  Russian  competition 
than  control  w^itli  their  own  capital  that 
imperial  realm  to  be  had  for  the  asking? 
If  so,  the  Anglo-Saxon  deserves  to  pass 
from  tlie  world,  as  he  ivill.  But  if  we  do 
not  realize  the  imminence  of  the  crisis 
too  late,  there  is  hope.  With  his  superb 
business  methods,  joined  to  Japanese  apti- 
tude, before  the  end  of  the  next  century 
Shanghai  sliould  become  the  metropolis 
of  the  globe,  with  a  commerce  rivalling 
New  York's  and  London's.  For  the  con- 
suming capacity  of  four  hundred  mill- 
ions, with  standards  raised  by  their  own 
energies,  implies  an  industrial  demand 
barely  conceivable.  We  must  be  imbe- 
ciles if  there  remain  not  room  for  our 
own  energies  at  both  ends  of  the  trade. 
If  America  reject  this  opportunity,  she 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  erect  a 
barrier  of  tariffs  and  navies  so  enormous 
as  to  render  her  an  industrial  island  of 
the  type  of  media3val  Japan. 

The  situation  is  a  new  one,  unlike  that 
of  India,  Siam,  Java,  and  Central  Africa 
in  this  important  respect— that  the  lati- 
tude of  China  allows  permanent  Euro- 
pean residence.  England  has  sacrificed 
her  generations  to  control  the  former  re- 
gions, where  there  can  be  no  true  fusion 
of  blood  or  personal  influence.  The  hand- 
ful of  bleaching  foreigners  always  re- 
mains exotic,  whose  stock  must  be  per- 
petually recruited.  But  in  China  and 
Japan  nothing  can  prevent  us  from  com- 
ing to  inhabit  the  soil,  and  mixing  our 
lives  and  our  thoughts  with  its  destiny. 
As  saviors,  organizers,  and  fellow-labor- 
ers we  shall  be  welcomed  with  eveiy 
privilege.  Not  only  our  capital,  but  our- 
selves bodily — our  families,  our  homes, 
our  ideals — shall  be   transplanted  freely 


to  those  genial  climes.  Already  Japan, 
under  the  new  treaties,  is  becoming  a 
residence-garden  for  the  world's  leisui-e. 
China,  with  coming  conditions,  shall  be 
the  workshop  for  its  energies. 

In  this  fact  lies  a  guarantee  for  the 
third  and  most  important  phase  of  the  fu- 
sion—that of  true  civilization,  its  culture. 
If  war  and  markets  were  not  culture's 
pioneers,  they  would  offer  us  but  a  shal- 
low ambition.  We  must  refuse  to  be 
dazzled.  If  we  aim  only  at  a  stupendous 
glut  of  luxury,  the  empire  we  build  will 
be  but  short-lived,  rotting  of  its  own  dou- 
ble abuses.  It  is  only  the  conservation 
and  expansion  of  the  world's  choicest 
ideals  that  can  justify  and  save  it.  All, 
of  any  source,  that  can  thrill,  free,  and 
beautify  human  aspiration  must  be  nur- 
tured by  its  conscientious  teaching.  It 
is  how  types  of  manhood  will  fuse  that 
challenges  our  anxiety.  If  co -living 
strengthen  not  the  twofold  morality,  it 
will  be  a  failure.  Here  also  is  infinite 
fuel  to  rekindle  the  world's  imagination. 

Would  some  challenge  this  claim  that 
the  East  has  aught  to  offer,  out  of  her 
soul,  worthy  of  our  acceptance?  I  rest 
my  final  plea  for  fusion  upon  its  asser- 
tion. Ai)art  from  war  and  trade.  West- 
ern methods  halt  unsatisfied.  For  thirty 
yeai's  we  have  created  very  little,  but 
asked  many  questions.  An  age  of  scepti- 
cism is  like  a  fallow^  year  for  soil.  In 
this  union  with  the  East,  if  ever,  shall 
our  questions  be  answered.  I  claim  that 
the  Chinese  intellect  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
equal  of  our  own,  defective  in  places, 
doubtless,  as  ])erhaps  is  ours,  but  capable, 
Avith  our  help,  to  bear  the  strain  of  equal 
responsibility.  We  shall  find  that  it  has 
won  some  advance  stations  in  fields  where 
our  experience  is  yet  i-aw.  We  shall  re- 
gain in  this  East  magnificent  enthusiasm 
long  g:-own  cold,  living  ideals  that  shall 
lend  wings  to  our  own.  There  is  hardly 
a  mooted  to{)ic  —  art,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, morals,  manners,  family  organiza- 
tion—that sliall  not  find  its  parallax  of 
comjiutation  wonderfully  enlarged.  We 
shall  gain  power  for  wider  api)lication  of 
our  own  most  sacred  convictions,  for  we 
shall  loosen  the  universal  in  our  own  ex- 
periences from  its  accidental  accretions. 

This  propliecy,  wliich  is  based  upon  a 
lifetime  of  first-hand  study,  might  be  en- 
larged upon,  but  here  I  have  space  for 
only  one  suunnary  assertion  of  mutual 
benefit.      If  we  compare  the  two  civiliza- 
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tioiis  in  1  heir  l)esl  types,  \ve  sliall  iiiul  that, 
wliiic  the  streiigtli  of  tlie  Western  lias 
tended  to  lie  in  a  knowledge  of  ')neans, 
the  streiigtli  of  the  Eastern  has  tended  to 
lie  in  a  knowledg'e  of  ends.  This  division 
g'oes  to  the  hottoni  of  values.  If  there  he 
anywhere  in  liunian  reaeh  sueh  ahsoliite 
values  as  ends,  the  value  of  the  longest 
and  strong(\st  chain  of  means  is  hut  rela- 
tive— a  reflection  of  the  former.  To  mis- 
take the  means  themselves  for  ends  is  to 
im])rison  a  g-iant  in  the  toils  of  his  tread- 
mill. It  is  th(^.  defect  of  our  })oIitical 
economy  that  it  looks  little  heyond  accu- 
mulation. Few  of  our  millionaires  have 
the  least  concejition  how^  worthily  to  spend 
the  enormous  ])owers  they  control.  This 
is  one  danger  of  our  culture — that  it  tends 
to  deify  forces.  \l'  it  assumes  in\  end  at 
all,  it  is  but  the  vague  outcome  of  an  in- 
linite  series;  it  alhiws  us  to  cultivate  no 
g'arden-])atches  in  our  desert  of  mortal  ef- 
fort. This  is  the  Puritan  extreme.  The 
other  danger  is  our  tendency'  to  react 
toward  personal  pleasure  as  an  end — our 
sole  relief  from  the  chain  of  nature's 
means.  This  is  tlie  Epicurean  extreme. 
Betwe;  n  the  two  a  large,  dark,  almost  in- 
visible, region  lies,  which  holds  concealed 
the  great  wealth  of  normal  human  ends 
— not  a  mere  attenuated  faith,  nor  a  post- 
poned heaven,  hut  a  rational  measure 
of  absolute  fruitage  here  and  now,  while 
the  stem  still  grows  with  the  working  sea- 
sons. Who  has  yet  explored  this  noblest 
science  of  ends?  Western  consciousness 
almost  ignoi'es  it:  hut  to  this  it  will  be 
found  that  the  East  has  some  of  its  most 
precious  discoveries  to  contribute. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  necessary-  to  i-egard 
the  fusion  of  East  and  "West  as  indeed 
a  sacred  issue  for  which  Time  has  waited. 
Each  was  doomed  to  failure  in  its  isola- 
tion. M(\ins  without  ends  are  blind; 
ends  witlumt  means  ])aralyzed.  But  each 
has  the  ])rivilege  to  supply  what  the  other 
lacks.  The  union  of  means  and  ends 
must  vitalize  every  seed  that  man  has 
sown.  In  this  light  tlie  wrecks  of  history 
l)ec()nu^  ])rophecies.  The  aims  that  with- 
(U'ed  and  the  forces  that  rott(Hl  were  not 
waste,  but  a  ])roof  of  their  mutual  need. 
The  races  that  shall  realize  the  ideal  and 
idealize  the  real  shall  l)e  the  culmination 
of  humanity.  On  the  Eastern  side  per- 
haps the  worthiest  candidate  is  ilie  Chi- 
nese, for  they  alone  are  b(^th  idealists  and 
pi'actical.  Tlieir  c]\\v(  defect  is  tiiat  their 
practice  needs  to  be  instructed  and  led  by 


ours.  But.  on  tlie  Western  side,  who  is 
worthy  to  lead  this  world's  final  crusade? 

We  cannot  trust  France.  Germany,  or 
Russia  to  be  true  to  the  issue;  they  are 
constitutionally  incapable.  Of  all  races 
tlie  French  have,  perhaps,  the  least  sym- 
})athy  with  others.  The  dominance  of 
their  ty])e  in  Cairo  and  Anam  but  stim- 
ulates the  worst  of  native  vices.  The 
others  are  equally  committed  to  a  policy 
of  destruction.  If  wealth  itself  were  an 
end.  it  might  be  as  well  for  them  as  for  us 
to  i)amper  themselves  with  its  nau.seating 
excess.  But  could  they,  if  they  would, 
do  more,  live  more,  yearn  more,  learn 
more,  restrain  more,  than  we?  Either 
one  of  us  can  cast  cannon  or  manage  an 
oil  trust.  But  who  has  preserved  alive 
rich  germs  of  individual  character  and 
free  social  institutions?  "Who  is  most 
tolei'ant.  most  humanitarian  in  his  con- 
servatism? Not  Germany.  Tliei>e  is  a 
servility  of  tradition,  a  formalism  in  her 
si)irit,  a  mechanical  quality  in  her  very 
intellect  that  unfit  her  for  the  charg-e. 
As  for  Russia,  I  do  not  know  any  guar- 
antee of  manhood  in  her  local  institu- 
tions, any  generous  aspiration  in  her  per- 
sonal, family,  and  social  consciousness. 

If  it  be,  then,  that  the  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  let  us 
acce]it  it  in  fear,  prayer,  and  resolution. 
It  alone  can  conceive  of  a  tine  balance 
between  society  and  the  individual,  of  a 
universal  federation  and  arbitration,  that 
shall  sound  the  victory  over  war. 

And  now.  a  last  word  to  Americans. 
We  have  awaked;  let  us  awake  enough! 
But  last  night  we  were  narrow  as  Tudor 
feudatories,  content  with  our  local  issues, 
our  i)rivate  cui'se  of  slavery,  intent  to 
erect  a  little  island  of  silver  coinage.  How 
could  we  unify  our  scattered  aims  with 
no  centrality  of  focus  on  the  needs  of  a 
common  humanity?  This  morning  we 
have  waked  to  find  ourselves  citizens  of 
a  new  world,  full  of  Drakes,  and  Sydneys, 
aiul  Philips,  and  Ai'uiadas:  I'ich  in  im- 
measurable colonies,  investments,  advent- 
ures; of  an  unlimited  mind-expansion; 
of  a  race-sympathy  new  in  human  an- 
nals. Columbtis  and  his  discovery  are 
but  a  four-centur,v-old  stepping-stone  to 
it;  for  we  were  obstacles  in  his  western 
path  that  had  to  be  first  mastered.  To- 
day we  enter  litei'ally  into  his  dream, 
and  carry  the  Aryan  banner  of  his  cara- 
vels where  he  aimed  to  plant  it — on  the 
heights  of  an  awakened  East. 
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ri^lHE  eng-agemeiit  between  the  Amer- 
X  ican  vessels  and  Spanish  gunboats 
off  Cardenas,  May  11,  1898,  in  no  way 
quickened  or  retarded  tlie  natural  out- 
come of  liostilities;  but  to  us  it  was  the 
most  sanguine  naval  action  of  the  war, 
and  it  showed  one  phase  of  tliat  reck- 
less daring  and  cool  effrontery  displayed 
by  American  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  town  of  Cardenas  is  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  very  shallow  bay  of  the  same 
name.  Access  to  the  bay  from  the  north 
is  obtained  by  a  number  of  shallow  and 
tortuous  channels  between  the  keys  which 
form  its  northern  and  eastern  boundaries. 
It  is  about  nine  miles  across  the  bay  from 
north  to  south.  Four  miles  north  of  the 
main  channel,  Piedras  and  Mono  keys 
form  a  partly  sheltered  anchorage,  wiiicli 
we  occupied  during  the  da3\ 

In  the  shallow  waters  inside  the  inner 
kej^s,  safe  from  our  heavy -draught  ves- 
sels, the  Spanish  gunboats  kept  up  an 
activity  at  once  a  threat  and  a  challenge 
to  the  blockaders.  Two  or  three  times  a 
day  one  or  more  of  them  would  stand 
boldl3"  out  from  the  shallows  until  almost 
in  range,  and,  after  a  long  circle  of  inspec- 
tion, steam  slowly  back  to  their  sheltei'. 

American  blood  could  not  stand  such 
insulting  actions,  so  one  morning  the 
torpedo-boat  Foote  made  a  dash  at  them, 
only  to  find  that  these  Spaniards  shot 
better  than  the  average,  and  that  three  or 
four  to  one  was  too  great  odds.  It  w^as 
therefore  determined  to  await  the  arrival 
of  some  of  our  light-draught  gunboats. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  11  the 
Machias  and  Hudson,  cruising  off  the 
Ivcys,  made  out  a  sti-ange  smoke,  to  which 
they  gave  chase.  Tiie  stranger  w^as  found 
to  be  the  gunboat  Wilmington.  The  Ma- 
chias, which  was  commanded  by  the  sen- 
ior officer  of  those  present,  hoisting  the 
signal,  "Follow  the  motions  of  this  ves- 
sel," led  the  way  in,  b\"  the  outer  anchor- 
age, to  an  anchorage  close  up  to  Diana 
Key.  Here,  shortly  before  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  Machias  and  Wil- 
mington anchored,  and,  as  it  was  known 
tliat  the  main  ship-cliannel  was  mined, 
the  Hudson  was  sent  to  exi)lore  a  ])artly 
obstructed  passage  to  the  eastward  of  Di- 


ana Key.  For  ovei-  an  hour  the  Hudson 
quartered  the  gi'ound,  sounding  out  a,  tor- 
tuous and  almost  impracticable  channel. 

On  her  return  to  the  squadron,  which 
had  meanwhile  been  augmented  by  the 
torpedo-boat  Winslow,  the  Hudson  was 
directed  to  accompany  the  Winslow  and 
take  soundings  in  Surjidero  Pass,  while 
the  Wilmington  shifted  her  anchorage 
somewhat  to  the  eastward  to  cover  o})er- 
ations.  After  a  rai)id  survey  of  the  chan- 
nel, the  Cuban  pilot,  who  was  at  this  time 
on  the  Winslow  directing  operations,  de- 
cided that  this  was  the  best  entrance. 

On  the  strength  of  this  rei)ort,  the 
Wilmington,  after  the  Cuban  ])ilot  had 
been  transferred  to  her,  Aveighed  anchor. 
Shortly  befoi'e  noon  the  American  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  the  Wilmington,  Wins- 
low, and  Hudson,  steamed  into  Cardenas 
Bay  in  search  of  the  Spanish  gunboats. 

Pi'eceded  by  the  smaller  vessels,  the 
Wilmington  picked  her  way  slowly 
through  the  channel  into  the  bay.  Here 
she  took  the  lead,  and,  with  the  Hudson 
on  her  starboard  and  the  Winsloiv  on  her 
port  quarter,  well  clear  of  her  guns,  pi-o- 
ceeded  toward  Cardenas. 

The  day  was  of  the  lifeless  kind,  when 
the  water  looks  malarious  in  its  sleek  still- 
ness, and  the  air,  in  its  quiet  thickness, 
I'efuses  to  be  seen  through,  even  when 
attacked  with  the  best  of  glasses.  When 
about  half-way  across  the  bay.  the  Hud- 
son was  ordered  to  skirt  the  then  invisible 
western  shoi'c,  and  attack  and  destroy, 
capture  or  drive  in,  any  gunboats  wliich 
might  be  hidden  close  undei*  the  land. 

We  were  but  fairly  started  when  the 
sound  of  guns  to  the  north  caused  our 
hearts  to  give  a  wild  thi-ob  of  joy.  We 
took  it  to  mean  that  an  attemi)t  to  escape 
liad  been  foiled  by  the  Macliias,  and  that 
on  being  driven  back  the  enemy  must 
fall  an  easy  \)VQ.y  to  the  Hudson.  What 
we  heard  was  in  i-eality  the  Machias 
shelling  Diana  Key  i)revious  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  ])arty  which  raised  the  first 
American  flag  over  Cuban  soil.  Proceed- 
ing at  full  speed  on  our  way  across  the 
bay,  the  Hudson  soon  ])assed  the  buoys 
of  the  main  ship  channel;  and  then,  see- 
ing nothing  of  the  expected  gunboats  in 
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retreat,  wo  tunio(]  and  followed  the  <:eii- 
ei'iil  curve  of  tiie  shore  towai-d  the  town. 
The  oflicers  searched,  with  their  g-lasses, 
every  little  bay  and  creek  in  hopes  of 
seeing-  a  concealed  gunboat.  This  profit- 
less search  was  soon  finished,  aiul  glasses 
aiul  vessel  wei'c  turned  towai'tl  Cardenas, 
whicli  the  Wilmington,  followed  closely 
by  the  Wini^Jcnc,  was  rai)idly  nearing. 

The  ap])eai-ance  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding* country  matched  that  of  the  sea 
and  sky  for  liaziness,  laziness,  and  absolute 
quiet.  Three  or  four  good-sized  stone 
whai'ves,  covered  with  well-built  store- 
houses, and  a  dozen  wooden  wharves,  com- 
pleted the  water-front.  Back  of  this,  tow- 
ai'd  the  liills,  extended  the  town,  very 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  and 
with  sharply  defined  limits.  To  the  west- 
ward, from  the  mangroves  at  the  water's 
edge  to  the  foot-hills,  was  a  tangle  of  caiie- 
bi'ake.  More  elevated  and  less  thickly 
wooded  country,  thinly  dotted  with  coun- 
try houses,  bounded  the  eastern  .side  of 
the  town;  and  on  an  elevation  near  the 
sliore,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town,  was  the  large,  strongly  built  struc- 
ture '  upposed  to  be  the  bai-racks.  The 
wharves  at  the  western  end  of  the  water- 
fi^ont  were  almost  hidden  by  a  cloud  of 
little  fishing-smacks  and  coasting-schoon- 
ers, moored  two  and  three  tiers  deep. 

Prominent  among  them  was  a  beauti- 
ful little  white  steamer,  wiiich  caused  us 
to  putr  with  premature  pride  at  the  vision 
of  towing  her  into  Key  West.  More  than 
a  mile  oil'  the  western  end  of  tlie  town, 
w^liere  the  water  was  deep  enough,  were 
anchored  two  square-rigged  vessels,  show- 
ing no  colors,  and  without  a  soul  on 
board.  Toward  these  the  Wilmington 
was  heading.  Gloving  so  slowly  as  to 
make  scarcely  a  ri})ple.  she  steamed  down 
close  to  them,  and  then  changing  her 
course  to  the  eastward,  I'anged  along  par- 
allel to  the  shore,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  it.  As  there  was  still  no  sign  of 
resistance,  the  WiiisJov:  closed  in  with  the 
intention  of  drawing  the  Spanish  gun- 
boats from  their  hieling  -  places  and  in- 
ducing them  to  give  l)attle  in  the  0}>en. 
Bravely  she  glided  in,  fiM-ling  her  way  as 
the  water  ra})idly  shoaled,  until  little'more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  wliarves. 

Then,  from  behind  the  corner  of  one  of 
the  ])iers.  came  a  Hash,  followed  by  a  faint 
])utV  of  va])or.  and  a  shell  screamed  ])ast 
lu^r.  Before  the  Wiiislow  could  tui-n. 
from  three  or  four  other  places  came  the 


suK^keless  flash,  and  again,  and  witli  great- 
er precision,  tlie  destructive  projectiles. 

The  Hudson  was  making  lier  best  speed 
to  rejoin  the  squadron,  and  had  still  about 
four  miles  to  go  when  those  on  board  saw 
the  flashes  of  the  guns  on  shore.  Before 
the  re})ort  of  the  first  gun  had  i-eached  us. 
the  Wili)ii)}gton  belched  forth  a  sheet  of 
tlame.  The  clouds  of  smoke  rising  from 
it  proclaimed  that  the  fight  had  begun. 

Following  at  full  speed,  as  closely  as 
possible  in  the  wake  of  the  other  vessels, 
the  Hndso)),  about  ten  minutes  after  the 
Wilmingto)i  opened  fire,  passed  between 
the  two  sailing-vessels  anchored  off  the 
western  end  of  the  town,  and  being  then 
in  range,  opened  fire  with  her  bow  gun. 
The  dense  smoke  around  the  Hag-ship 
made  it  impossible  to  i-ead  the  signals,  so 
the  Hudson  hauled  up  moi-e  to  the  east- 
ward, thus  bringing  her  after- g-un  also 
to  bear,  and  ran  down  to  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  Wilmington.  Receiving- 
orders  to  go  in  closer,  we  rounded  the 
bow  of  the  Wilmington,  and  moving  in 
to  about  three  thousand  yards  of  the 
shore,  turned  to  the  westward,  keeping 
up  a  constant  fire  on  the  largest  wharf. 

The  smoke  from  our  guns  was  so  thick 
that  the  shore  was  often  hidden,  but  a 
few  hundred  yards  inshore,  and  some- 
what to  the  east,  an  occasional  glim])se 
was  caught  of  the  gallant  little  Winshnr 
banging  away  with  her  1-pounders. 

Except  for  the  flashes  on  shore,  those 
on  the  Hudson  would  not  have  known 
there  was  an  enemy.  I  do  not  think  a 
shot  was  fired  at  us  during  the  first  twen- 
ty minutes  of  the  action,  and  the  noise 
of  our  guns  dominated  all  other  sounds. 
It  was  well  indeed  for  the  Spanish  gun- 
boats that  they  had  the  friendly  shelter 
of  the  solid  wharves  behind  which  they 
were  concealed,  for  in  the  open  they 
could  not  have  lived  live  minutes  in  the 
face  of  the  Wili)u']igton's  tei-rific  fire. 

With  the  intent ii)n  of  escaping  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  dense  clouds  (-«f 
smoke  that  were  drifting  fi-om  the  TT7/- 
mi)igto]i  toward  the  shore,  the  Hudso)i 
now  went  well  down  to  the  western  end 
of  the  town,  and  there  manoeuvred  so  as 
to  keep  both  guns  bearing.  The  sliarj) 
cracking  exjilosion  of  the  C-])ounders  put 
an  edge  to  the  roar  of  the  heavier  guns, 
sounding  often  as  one  report.  Each  con- 
cussi(m  of  our  little  guns  shook  the  Hud- 
son from  stem  to  stern,  while  to  those 
serving  them  it  was  like  a  box  on  the  ears. 
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From    tlio    beg"imiinf^    of    tlio    enf*-ng-e-  Turning    again    to    the     eastward,   we 

ment  the  sole  efforts  of  tlie  Si)anish  gun-  moved  up  toward  the  Wihningtoii.  ivy- 
ners  had  been  to  disabh?  the  tor))edo-boat.  ing  to  give  the  Wiiishnc  sutticient  room 
One  of  the  fii-st  sliots  lired  struck  her  and     in  which  to  turn  and  work  out  of  the  en 

emy's  lire;  but  the  near 
a])proach  of  the  Wiliiii ng- 
toH  forced  the  Hudson  to 
again  turn  and  work  down 
to  the  western  end  of  the 
harboi-.  As  we  turned,  our 
attention  was  called  lo  tlie 
WiHsIow.  Her  niachinery 
was  sio{)ped.  and  she  was 
rapidly  th'i  fling  toward 
shore.  Forward,  a  quar- 
tei'niaster  was  industrious- 
ly wigwagging  to  the  flag- 
ship. Unable  to  read  the 
signal,  we  ran  down  within 
hailing  distance. and  at  last 
heard  Lieutejiant  Berna- 
dou  shout  that  his  vessel 
was  totally  disabled.  Even 
then  no  request  for  assi>t- 
ance  was  made.  None  was. 
needed. 

We  were  now  in  line 
willi  the  ancliored  sail- 
ing -  vessels,  about  two 
thousand  yai'ds  fi'om 
shore,  and  the  Spaiiisli 
shells     were     hittina'     the 


Coniuiainlinj;  offi<ei 


LIEUTENANT   J.   B. 

of  the  torpedo-boat  IVinslu 


BERNADOU, 

v,  wounded  in  the  acti 


Avater    about 
ing  overhead 
destroving 
Witli  '     the 
crew      rt^ady 
the  lines,  the 


us    and    fly- 
with   nerve- 
frequency, 
after  -  gu  n"s 
1  o      handle 
Jludson   was- 


l)ai 


steei-ed    for    the    Wi)isJ()U\ 
llv  lamed   her.      Fairly  deluged  with     close  enough  to  throw  a  heavino-line  to 


shot  and  shell,  struck  in  a  dozen  places, 
she  still  fought  on,  and  it  was  not  until 
her  steering-gear  was  injured  aiul  she  be- 
came nearly  innnanageable  that  her  com- 
mander thought  of  wuhdrawing. 

As  we  turned  for  the  second  time  to  tlie 
eastward,  the  Wiiisloic  came  darting  out 
of  the  smoke  clouds  directly  toward  us  at 
such  speed  that  for  a  nu)ment  collision 
was  imminent.  A  slioht  shifting  of  the 
Hadsoii''s  helm  allowed  us  to  ])ass  close 
to  her.  Hailing  us.  tlu^  commanding  otli- 
cer  of  the  WiiisIoic  told  us  he  intemled  to 
withdraw  his  crip))led  commaiul  fi'om  the 
fire  of  the  Spanish  guns.  To  our  otl'ers 
of  assistance  Lieutenant  ImumuuIou  gave 
answer  with  a  gestm-e  that  was  all  sntli- 
cient.  All  he  wanted  was  i\)om  to  work 
his  crii)pled  vessel.      He  got  it. 


her.  As  we  foi'ged  ahead  across  her 
how.  the  heaving -liiu^  was  thrown.  It, 
fell  short.  Reversing  the  engines,  and 
])utting  the  helm  to  starboard,  the  ca])- 
tain  of  the  Hixlso}/  ti'ied  to  hack  his 
vessel  down  lo  the  ^]l')ish)lr:  but  woi'k- 
ing  dii-eclly  against  her  helm,  the  Hiid- 
S())i  backed  arouiul  until  she  was  bows. 
on  to  the  W/)is/()U\  aiul  moving  away 
from  her.  '{'he  wat(>r  was  so  shallow 
that  the  Hudso)/  was  almost  unmanage- 
able; and  now  fat(\  in  the  gai'b  of  the 
i-egular  aftt^i-noon  sea  breeze,  was  sellings 
th(^  11  ms/dir  eviU'v  moment  nearer  the 
shore,  and  into  a  zone  of  moi'e  mui'derous 
lire.  Ixickward  ami  forwaid.  swciwing 
this  way  and  that,  the  liudso)!  struggled 
for  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  task 
tiiat    each    monuuit    grew    more    boneless. 
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THE    DECK    OF    THE   "  WIXSLOW, 


tie  ci-aft  >lai'Unl  lo 
draw  away  fi-om  iheii" 
most  daijgei'ous  posi- 
tion. 

As     we      were      aj)- 

proacliing-    llje     1T7//8- 

l^li  hL    >*  h)U'  oil  our  second  al- 

teni})l  to  close  with  lier 
the  traa'ic  event  wiiich 
has  Liivfii  ihis  eiig-a<re- 
nieiit  ils  sad  ])i-oini- 
iieiice  occurred.  The 
ollicersaiid  crew  of  the 
W/)is]()ic  wei'e  Liathei'- 
ed  along  iier  I'ail  wait- 
iuo-  to  g-rasp  the  ex- 
pected heaviiio-  -  line. 
Grouped  arotuid  the 
starhoard  <:uii  wei-e  an 
ollicer  and  four  men. 
They  stood  tiiere.  the 
men.  exjiectant.  evei'V 
nerve  taut,  waitino-  lo 
«^rasj)  the  elusive  line, 
which  was  their  only 
chance  to  esca})e  al 
most  certain  destruc- 
ticm  —  the  ofhcer.  self- 
At  las.  a  fortunate  sheer,  a  qtiick  shift  of  contained,  smiling',  a  ])erfect  antidote  foj 
tlie  helm,  the  line  was  tin-own,  caught,  nervousness  in  his  calm  bearing.  The 
the  hawser  was  bent  on,  and  the  two  lit-     next   instant  they    were  gone.      A    Hash. 

barely  visible  in  the 
glare  of  tlie  sun.  a  re- 
r  ■     ■  ])ort.    unnoiict'd    in    llie 

noise  of  b;itlh\  a  faint 
])ntl'  of  vapor,  and  as  it 
cleared  away  we  i-eal- 
ized  that  live  of  our  com- 
rades in  danger  had 
been  woundrd.  killed, 
destroyeil  by  an  enemy's 
projectile.  C)ne  ])oor 
feUow.  falling  on  the 
curve  of  the  deck', 
was  s]i})ping  overboard, 
when  he  made  a  last 
despairing  grasp  at  a 
stanchion  and  lield  on, 
calling  ])laintively  for 
help.  A  shriek  of  horror 
ros(>  from  both  crews  as 
his  shipmates  sprang  to 
his  assistance,  lie  never 
k-new  of  their  ready  an- 
swer to  his  call,  lie  was 
dead  when  they  tenderly 
drew   his  body  l);ick   on 

THE    SPOT    WHERE    ENSKiX    WORTH    BA(iI.EY    AXD    THE    FOUR  dCCK.        ('llC     CV\  .    a     ICW 
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had  been  stai'tcd,  but  as  they  (luickly  d\> 
ide  fast,  and  apix^ircd,  lliey  must  have  bccMi  kc^pL  uii 
Wi/DiiiKjfoH,     der  control.     Weeks  afU>i-\vai-d  we  learned 


crews  hurried  to  tlieir  stations;  some  to  ner  of  the  larj^-est  wareliouse.  It  spiead 
their  giius  to  work  llieiii  as  they  had  nev-  rapidly,  and  before  we  were  out  of  siuiit 
er  been  worked  before,  the  otliers  to  the  the  wlioh;  structure  was  in  llames.  Oirier 
seemingly  hopeless  task  of  savino-  both  columns  of  smoke  sliowed  where  lires 
vessels. 

At  last  the  line  was  nn 
we  started  out  towai-d  the 
which  had  all  this  time 
been  keeping-  up  that  ter- 
rific fire  which  eventually 
silenced  the  Spanish  guns, 
and  all  but  destroyed  the 
water-front  of  the  town. 
As  we  drew  near  her,  feel- 
ing that  we  were  now  rea- 
sonably safe,  she  ceased 
firing, and  turning,  led  the 
way  toward  the  outer  bay. 

Fearing  that  the  IT7/- 
miugton  would  get  away 
fro»n  us,  the  speed  of  the 
Hiidsoii  was  increased, 
and,  while  still  in  range 
of  the  shore,  the  Winsloic 
took  a  heavy  sheer  and 
the  line  parted.  Xow, 
fortunately,  we  were  in 
dee{)er  water,  and  the 
Hudson  was  soon  along- 
side and  a  new  line  at- 
tached. As  a  temporary 
arrangement  had  been 
made  by  which  the  ^^/;^s- 
low  could  be  steered,  we 
went  ahead  again  at  full 
speed,  using  all  efforts  to 
attract  the  attention  of 
the  Wilmington. 

While  securing  the  Wiia^Jow  the  sec- 
ond time,  an  incident  occurred  which 
forces  itself  through  the  crush  of  sad 
memories  and  causes  a  smile.  One  of 
the  Wi)islow's  crew  was  conspicuous  for 
his  quickness,  knowledge,  and  adaptabil- 
ity. He  knew  where  evei'ything  was, 
and  how  to  do  everything,  and  In?  was 
usually  there  to  do  it.  But,  from  the 
time  the  first  line  was  made  fast  until 
we  were  miles  out  of  range  of  the  shore, 
his  sole  idea  was  to  get  another  shot  at 
the  S[)aniards.  The  minute  he  could 
drop  the  work  before  him  he  would  jump 
to  a  gun.  tlirow  in  a  shell,  elevate  the 
gun  as  far  as  it  would  go.  and  let  di'ive. 
caring  nothing  of  where  the  shot  landed 
so  long  as  it  went  in  the  tlirection  of  the 
shore. 

As  we  drew  away  from  the  town  a 
small  tongue  of  flame  stole  up  one  cor- 
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fi'om  deserters  from  the  town  that  fifteen 
minutes  more  of  our  fii'e  would  have 
caused  ihe  surrender  of  the  town,  gun- 
boats, and  all  the  ship))ing. 

At  last  our  signals  to  the  Wilmingtou 
were  understood,  and  slit;  sent  a  doctor 
to  do  what  he  could  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  wounded.  This  caused  an- 
other wait,  during  which  we  tried  to  stop 
up  some  of  the  holes  in  the  \\'iiisl()U\ 
and  arranged  a  heavier  towing- hawser. 
About  four  o'clock  we  went  ahead  again 
for  the  outer  anchorage,  where  we  anch- 
ored shortly  after  dark,  the  W/n.^/oir  still 
towing  astern. 

Later  that  night  the  Ilmhon  stalled 
for  Key  AVesi  with  tlie  sad  tidings,  bear- 
ing as  her  witness  the  dead  and  wounded. 
—  the  wounded  to  tlie  loving  care  of  their 
countrymen,  tlu;  dead  to  a  i'esting-])lace 
in  their  own  counti-v. 
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Sit))!<(t.      A   hi'tih    i(>('l\//  pdstnK  ((horr   Alt.Vii itdrid. 

Ill   tin    i/((/r  of  Our  I,(>rd  .:ii.'^. 

)idynnis,  a  iidniuj  f«>h1ui\  mtivx  aud  ihrars  hiiu^i[f  d"ir)i. 

r>iii!liiiiix.    Tliis   niouiul  is   swi-ct   \o  inc.      All   my   blodd 
:irlu'S, 
Since  driven   (niwaid  like  ;i  dark  hill-cloutl. 
Diz/y   w[\\\  secret   lightnings  nowlicrc  spent. 
1   cliasc  yon   Inippy  sun   U>  his  bright   death, 
Alas,  1    know   noi    \\hitiier;   but    1   knew 
1   shall   not  st'c  the  inyriatl  shields  uphung 
III  cain|)  lii-night.  lun-  on   tlu'  expresses 
Snidke  rise  and   sink  in   Imith   lilue  t'oimiain-siiray. 
Si)   tai-.  so   far  1  dritt    I'loin   even   liuin 
AViio  till  one  gourd   with   me.  who  cheer  my   heart, 
\\'ho  cnu'  in.  warm  ami  >iiiging,  to  the  tent. 
And   mi-s  me   who  am  gone  away.  I   think, 
Forever,  thouuh  a  da\-:  out   of  their  woild. 
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Though  over  a  few  leagues  of  upland  grass! 
Why  hnst  Thou  laid  on  me  magic  of  pain, 
God  unrevealed?     Was  I  drawn  from  sleep, 
]\Ian's  duty,  body's  health,  to  be  mere  wind, 
Wind  undirected  over  fallow  wastes? 
Wliat  wouldst  Thou  ask  of  me,  no  sword  of 

Thine, 
No  ark  of  service?     Yet  aware  of  Thee 
I    am,  and    shall    be.     All    my    thouijjht,   out- 
spread, 
Is  open  unto  Thee:  a  lonely  beach 
Where    the    wide    sobbing    surf    ebbs    every- 
where. 
And,  hard  upon  each  moon-encolored  wave, 
Flutters  the  wavy  line  of  drying  sand 
Back   to   the    verge:    the  white   line,  shadow- 
quick. 
Thrilling  there  in  the  dark:  an  earthen  gleam, 
Yain  huntress  of  the  sea.     Suffer  me  now 
To  follow  and  attain  Thee,  fugitive. 
And    be    my   rest,    who    hast,    my    whole   life 

long, 
Been  mine  unrest:    implored,  immortal  Love! 
A  Child  enters,  with  a  reed,  wearing  a  wreath 

of  thorns  in  his  hair. 
The  Child.   Soldier,  pipe  up  for  "me,  a  herd- 
])oy.  glad 
Because  his  flocks  are  folded. 

Didymu!^.  Ah,  not  I! 

My  star  is  withered;  I  am  man  no  more. 
Sigh  after  sigh  the  builder  Grief  takes  up, 
To  heighten  over  me  her  gradual  arch. 
The  Child.  An  arch  of  entrance  to  a  gener- 
ous garden, 
Where  spirits  and  the  moonlit  waters  are. 
Take  comfort! 
Bidi/nivs.  Thou    art    a    strange    child, 

me  thinks, 
To  say  that  too  wise  word. 

The  Child.  Remember,  then, 

'Twas  breathed  to  thee  at  Alexandria, 
In  early-dying  April's  golden  air. 

Didymiis.   Do  I  lie  here,  who   deemed   my- 
self afar? 
I  had  forgot;  I  am  foolish,  lost,  bewildered. 
The  Child.   O  mine  elect:   be  patient  !  .... 
Listen  now. 
There  is  an  evening  anthem  in  my  reed; 
And  while  the  laurels  sparkle,  and   suidit. 
The  mother-swallow  dips  into  her  cave. 
And    doves    move    close    along    their    bridal 

bough, 
Murmuiing  sorrow,  I  will  play  to  thee. 
Ifidf/mus.   I  Ihaidv  thee,  boy,  for  I  may  fall 
asleep. 


The  Child,  Rather    slialt    wake,    and    from 
thy  doubt  be  boin  ! 
Lean  so,  against  my  knee. 

[The  Child  plays  a  long  time. 
<)  Didymns, 
With  thy  shut  eyes,  thy  youih  undcdicate, 
'I'ell  me  the  name  of  ibis  new  pastoral. 

Didijn^us  {asleep).   He    said:     "  :\Iy    yoke    is 
sweet.  My  burden  light." 
O  light,  0  sweet,  perchance,  ;i.s  it  was  said! 
The  Child.  True    heait !    The    hour   rounds 
up;  thy  wine-press  wails; 
And  so  this  music  fades:  the  silver  tones 
Thin  out,  and  faintly  drip  delight,  and  cease. 
No  willing  man   nor  bird  hears  liow.     Good- 
night, 

0  soon -made-perfect! 

II. 

Night.     The  same  fields.    Didymns  nuikes,  alone. 

Didi/nius.   It  is  black,  and  chill. 
My  little  piper's  gone.  .  .  How  I  have  dreamed, 
How  I  have  dreamed!   Lord,  gather  quietly 
All    wild    hearts    like    mine    own    into    Thy 

hand. 
Yet  on  the  look  of  these  fresh-kindled  stars 

1  feed,  as  \i  their  bright   benignant  lips 
Betimes  had  kissed  the  fever  out  of  me, 
And  I  were  given  their  seat  in  warless  air. 
Their  naked  majesty,  their  poignant  calm. 
Not  less  remote   my  s))irit,  not  less  free, 
After  this  uinmaginable  sleej) ; 

Having    changed     i)lace,    indeed,    ])oor    niolh 

that  was! 
With   vast  abiding  things:  for  now  are  cast 
Old  bonds,  old  ardors,  cxjiectalion,  ease, 
Glory  and  death,  beloved  land  and  .sea. 
Even    as    walled    fi-ost,   that     feels    the;    solar 

ray, 
Curls  uj),  iinj)erniaiient,  and  reels  far  down 
In  louiT  bhu;  films,  eltin,  processional, 
AVhile    the    l)uiib    stones    fall     to    their    tirst 

grave  hue, 
De-silvered:  so  the  awful  ]>()wers  of  earth 
E.xhale    from    me    who    stand    the    same;    for 

these 
Are  vain,  these  are  phantasmal,  but  not  I. 
At  last  I  know  myself,  and  know  my  need 
As    simply    as    a    young    child    might,    who 

cries 
For  honey  from  his  father's  lilxMal  hive. 
I  will  go  down  at  dawn;  I  will  seek  out 
The  Christian  bishop,  who  shall  lift  me  up, 
A  sold  baptized.     Some  lanthorn  is  beyond, 


And  inoviiiii:.  .  .  .  Hail,  there!     "\V<mi1(1  that   I 

coiihl  say, 
"The  gO(]s  be  kind  to  tliee  !" 

A  V<fi(r.  And  wliy  not,  friend? 

Thou  greetest  Cratidas,  an  old  sad  man. 
On  liis  liome-goini^  track. 

Didi/  nt/s.  I  too  would  house 

A  liead  as  sad  as  thine:  pause  but  a  space: 
I'll  tind  thee  on  the  road.      Xow  ju-ay  thee,  tell 
Whos(>   farms   are   these?      His  little  herd-boy 

passed. 
And  s])ake  or  sanii.-  to  me:     Oh,  if  he   were 
An  anirel,  or  a  Greater! 

Oral  id, IX.  AVhat  art   thou? 

J)f(///iin/s.   (^ne   from  the  camp  Ni('o]M)lis. 

Cr((li(I,is.  I  ask, 

Leal   to  the  Slate,  oi-  ("lirislian? 

DiiUjnins.  In  \\\\<  dark. 

Imperial    Dioelelian's  telltale  dark. 
And   even   to  the  sober  ears  of  I'ld. 
AVhat  daniicr  in  the  word!      Hut  now  and  here. 
Danger  1   love  as  if  she  wcM'e  my   fawn. 
Turn    the    lamp    full    thi<    way:     Til    answer 

thee. 
A  true-accounted  Christian    I   ;im   ;ii>t  : 
Afar  from   them  my  nurtuiH':   but    1   heard 
How  n)y  youni;-  mother,  louii  now  in  her  uiii. 
Received  them:   whence  aroma  of  their  prayers 
Haunted  our  dwelliuu-  ever.      In   tlie  wars. 
I  iiave  been  si(>k  with  loiio-in<:-  and   half  f:d!h. 
Last  year  and   tins;    that  j^rickle  has  livtul  on. 
Till  e\'eiy  nalui'al   i\urth  i<  dead   in   me. 
In    the   shunned    name  (^{   ('liri>t.  1    know   not 

how. 
Some  liarv(>st  of  mine  inndUK^-t    desire 


Is  sown,  is  s]u-inu-ino-  u]v     Art  satisfied, 
Father  who  >er\est   Jo\"e? 

('/•((({(his.  Accursed  creed! — 

Sir.    there    my    liasty    tontrue    spake    for    my 

lieart. 
A  ndtel  uiil   1   loved  forsook  me  late, 
]V\[    with   the   (ialilean   jiestilence. 
It   raires,  and   ii    rots  our  best:  be   warned. 
I  am  no  spy;  I   will  befriend    thee.     Come. 

])i(h/iii>is.   Tiiou  livest   niuh? 

Cratiihyfi.         NtU  far.     AVhere  yon  sole  trem 
Swinus    fiom    the    nrw    moon's    gii-ille.  is    my 

liearth, 
Twixt   srrove  and   irrove  :   a   solitary   ]ilace. 
Since  Theodora   went.      Ilaik!   .    .    . 

I)/d//i//>/s.  Sound  of  horror! 

The  city's  anirer  must   be  under  it. 

Ci'dtiihis.   Ah     me.    I     tremljle:     my     ]ioor 
hnnb's  the  cause 
Of  such  blind   fuiy.      Bittei',  is  it    jiot. 
That    her   la>t    kinsman.  he;irini:-.  c.mnot    help 
her  ? 

DiiJiinnis.   Oratidas,    I     wcudd    lielp  !     rfciid 
l^ossible  aid 
In   this  tirm-sinewed   arm.      Sj-teak. 

Cratidix.  That  I  do, 

As  unto  a   wt'll-wisher.      I   distrust 
(^ur  tickU'  and   temix^stuous  pc^jiulace, 
(ireek,  Roman.  Jew.  Eiryptian.  multiform. 
Ah,  the  uproai- !   I   had   not    tliouu-li!    to  lin<l   it 
So   tierce,  so  soon. 

Didj/niiis.  Speak  quickly  ! 

('r,iti<his.  Loose  ni}'  wrist. 

3huiy   liizht   things  are  heavy  to  the  old; 
Thrrcf(M-e.  let  m(^  not   feed   thv  touch   aa'ain. 


Tlie  while  I  talk,  and  gukle  across  the  dew.- 
I,  weeping  ia  the  hall,  some  three  days  since 
Saw  Theodora  tried.     Aloft  lie  sat, 
Eustratius  Procidus:  no  steely  nui 
But  wise  and  gracious,  in  the  prefect's  chair. 
1  do  not  blame  him.    (Mark   the  sudden  gaps 
Along  our  path.)     Eustratius  Proculus, 
The  gold  and  purple  fringing  Ids  wliile  robe. 
In  a  domed  chamber,  on  a  curving  throne; 
And  next  the  lighted  jasper  altar,  wheeled 
Far  up  the  lloor,  boxed  incense  piled  therel)y. 
Tall  Tiieodora,  like  the  lotus  flower 
That  rides  a  flooded  stream;  liclors  and  priests. 
Notaries,  naked  executioners, 
Hanged  thick  about.      The  prefect  so  began; 
"Proclaim  thyself."     "A  maid  named  Theo- 
dora, 
Ward  of  her  aged  cousii!,  Cratidas." 
"What  is  thine  age?"     "  Tliey  tell  me,  seven 
teen  years." 
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"And  lliy  condition?"'     AVlicrclo  she  replied;  I'nlo  my  Emperor."    "Bid  mc  stand  as  true," 

"(Christ's."     Very  i)atiently  lie  asked:  She  murniurei],  '-in  allegiance  to  a  Power 

"Art  bond   or  free?"  as  runs  the  rote  of  law.  Ik'fore   wjiom  seeptretl   Diocletian  shines 

She  smiled  in  answering       "Fnc;   nnide  free  Brief  as  this  ])uffini:  c-oal."    "  Ai.  blasiihemy  I" 

l)y  Christ;  The  vast  crowd  thundered.     So  they  led  her 
Else,  of  free  ]>arent^  honorably  born.  down, 

Rho.xis  and   llerais,  who  ])oth  are  dead."  Into  a  tlii-ee  days'  toiture  in   the  prison; 

"  Then     why     unmarried  ?"       "  For     Christ's  And   to  the  drained   tribunal,  all   unchanged. 

sake,"  she  said.  This  e\'e  she  came.    Said  I.  indeed,  unchanged  ? 

For  non(!   could  (piench  that  hectic   "Christ"  IIei-    sj)ii-it    and    speech    were   that;    her  body 

in   her,  swayed 

poor  fool!     Tlicn  spake  iMistralius  Proculus  ;  Hither  and   thiiher:  a  candle  in  a  drauglit. 

"Our  code  imperial  deals  with  virgins  thus.  Some  scrupled    naught   to  praise  such   blithe 
Either  unto  the  gods  these  sacrifice.  disdain. 

Or  in  an   infamous  i)lace  shall   be  exposed.  Immaculate,  illumined  :    who  e'er  knew 

Come:    one    small    giain    within    the    brazier  Disdain  could   wear  a  look  so  like  to  Love's  ? 

dropped.  And  thrice  Eustraiius  Proculus  read  out 

And  thou  dost  forfeit  all   i-»ollution  so,  Sentence,  whereby  the  virgin  Theodora, 

Nor  lose  thy  f)urial-ritcs."    She,  blanching  not.  A  Christian  obdurate  and   imjuous. 

Looked  u]).      "  Tiiou  art  not  ignorant,  nor  I,  Must  die  indeed,  but  tirst   must  lie  immuied 

How  man's  co-operate  or  revolted   will  Until  the  (hiy  break,  in  the  house  of  shame. 

Doth  color,  in  the  councils  of  high  Heaven,  He  ended.     ".May  thy   Goil  for   ihee   achieve 

Both  what  we  do  and  suffer.      Violence,  The   best    He    can  1 "     She   added:      "Aye.  He 
Tliough  sent  to  seek  my  soid,  shall  by  her  gate  will. 

Sit  pilgrim-meek.     Christ  keeps  His  citadel."  As  Daniel  fron\  the  lions;  fi-<Mn   the  deeps 

The  prefect  bent  again,  compassionate  :  Jonah;     from    furnace  -  heats    the    unbought 
"O  girl    rememberest  not  thy  sires  august?  thiec; 

Pity  thy  beaut}',  heirloom  of  their  house,  Peter  fiom  duiige(Mi  chains;  as  yestenhiy 

And  precious  most  in  thee.     Choose  to  obey;  Our  Agnes  from  the  Roman  ignominy. — 

Since  even  thee  my  duty  cannot  spare."  Shall  I  be  rescued  ;     He  is  faithful  yet." 

But  she :   "  The  nail-pierced  Hands  that  have  Softly    she     juayed  :      'Loid,    Loi'd !     deliver 

my  vow,  straight 

Defend   it."     "Save   thyself,"  he   cried,   "and  Thy  iKumden  servant.  overslia(hnving 

trust  Thine    own.    in    driad    mid-battle,    with    Thy 
No  crucified  gliost.     From   foul  disgiace  wing. 

Snatch  thine  own   yo\ith."     And  she:     "Be-  Out  of  Thy  mercy,  let   iluin  harm  me  not: 

hold,  I  (h).  B}'  Thy  most  bitter  Passion  borne  for  man, 

Christ  is  my  source  of  lionor,  and  mine  end:  O   fount  of  chastity.  O  fortitude 

Christ  sh:dl  be  my  preserver."    Ne.xt  I  heard:  Of  all  Thy  saints,  Jesul  remember  me." 

"Buffet  her  twice."    Then:   "Wilt  thou  sac-  Thus,    in    that    voice    whii'h    1    shall  liear   no 
rifice?"  more. 

INly  Theodora  of  the  reddened    cheek  I   turninl   away,  dragging  my  leaden  limbs 

Seemed  absent  from  the  body  for  a  s]->ace.  Hilhvard.  antl  home\\ard. 

Before    she    uttered:     "Xo."      "Child.    I     am  Biihintus.       Antl  these  slnuits,  these  shouts, 

iliieved  Incessant,  brutal,  terrible,  they   mean — 

For  such  affront,  which   all  (Mir  city  sees.  C;v///rA/.v.    Th:it    now    the   lictors    diivt'    her 

Thy  quality  invites  another  usage.  forth;   tlu\v  mean 

Wert    thou    not    crazed."     He    pausetl.  being  Quick  nii'iiace  to  a  never-soiled  hlos<om 

full  of  ruth;  Of  Hellas  come,  and  her  lieroic  sect!. 

But  self-relentless,  she  in  that   same  pause  Ah.  well:  she  will  recant;  she  must   recant. 

Brake    forth:      "O    my    one    AVixlom.  O    my  My  young  hound  bays  her  welcome.      Enter, 
Joy!"  sir.— 

Anil  last,  Eustratius  Proculus  r.^sc  up;  What!    Gone?     An    aimored    man    swooped 

"The  edict!     Let   it   woik.     I  dally  not.  like  a  liawk 

For  loval   and    immoxable  regard  Down   the  sheer  ledges  to  the  city's  core? 


\ 
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I)e\van\  my  fiery   nainclcss  lialf-a-Cliiislian,       f^ 
Hot  for  romance,  beneatli  the  stars  of  si)rii),u 
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Well,  well,  well,  well!    Down,  Demo.     I  believe  Ny'     ^ ^^ 
He'll  somehow  free  her:  we  shall  have  her  hack,   j   [ 


4f 


Good  Demo 
swoops  ! 


Tut!  of  all  the  wild  hawk 


w 


III. 
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Midnicjht.     A  brotJid.     Theodora,  (done. 
Didymus  hreals  in. 

Didi/uHis.   Grant  me  forgiveness,  lad}'  Theo- 
dora! 
And  fear  not.     I  have  spent  my  breath  of  life. 
Beating-  the  human  hurricane  outside, 
To  reach  thee  first  of  any.     Piteous  thing, 
Flutter  not  to  and  fro;  thy  net  is  cut: 
No  carrion  crow  shall  ever  prey  on  thee. 
White  dove!     The  evil  room's  alive  with  light. 
Thy  light  shed  out;  nor  am  I  longer  dark, 
Who  see,  feel,  bathe  in  it.     Oh  wiiat  a  stream. 
Full   from  within,  as  through  a  lattice-door, 
AVideus  aiound   thee  in  an  aureole! 
From    lifted    eyes,  loose    hair,  and    hands   un- 
locked, 
Guslies  the  even  glory;  while  I  look, 
So  blight,  thou  serapii  of  tiie  golden   blood. 
Rains  that  pure  fire  on  me,  tlnit  now  I  know 
Of  what  clear  essence  thou,  not  less  am  I; 
Yea,  I  with   thee,  and  all   my   thoughts  with 

thine. 
Run  up  before  our  God  in  one  straight  tlame 


r 


.x^ikv; 


*i:^'^ 
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Child,  I  am  here  to  help  thee:    Didyimis, 
A  Cappadocian. 

Theodora.        Heaven  be  thanked,  and  thou, 
For  I  believe  thee!     Cappadocia: 
Was  it  not  there  the  blessed  Dorothy 
Brought  apples  to  her  lover,  after  death, 
la  token  of  the  riches  of  that  orchard 
Where  Christ   walks  with  His  own?     Let  us 
go  thither. 
Didymus.  Ah,  muse  no  more. 
Theodora.  The  Lord  abide  with  thee! 

Didymus.  Though    unto    me    thy   voice    be 
like  the  foam 
Upon  a  wave  of  quiet,  thy  delay 
Dearer  than  wine  of  roses,  rouse  thee:  haste! 
How  else  can  I  the  pact  maintain  with  Him 
Who    bade   me   loose   thee    from    the   snare? 

Come  nigh  • 
Doff  thine  apparel ;  put  mine  armor  on. 
Think  but  of  flight  and  safety. 

Theodora.  Winged  one. 

Best     brother,    brighter     than     a     star,    and 

stronger, 
Uphold  me  ! 

Didymus.  Bind  thy  locks.  Alas,  I  am 
No  angel  sent  of  Christ,  nor  yet  a  Christian. 
Theodora.  Why  dwell  in  lowland  shadow^? 
Thou,  ere  long. 
Must  drink  of  grace  divine  the  deathless  light. 
On,  happy  soul:  for  there  are  hills  to  climb. 
E'en  Calvary  hill. 

Didymus.  Art  thou  not  vested  yet? 

The  minutes  seethe  and  rush.     Oh,  had  I  time, 
rd  tell  thee  of  my  pangs:  how  it  has  been 
From  march  to  march  with   me  ;   how  vehe- 
mently 
The  sluices  brake  in  this  tormented  heart, 
To-night,  ten  lives,  ago;  how  on  yon  iieights 
A  boy.  (not  sweeter  Hyacinthus  was,) 
Having  a  pensive  garland  of  green  thorns 
Intrailed  among  his  auburn  curls,  came  by, 
And  with  his  new-cut  reed,  and  niyrrhy  lip. 
Entranced  me  into  slumber;  how^  I  saw 
Thy  foster-father,  and  walked  on  with  him, 
And  heard  thy  sacred  story  :  thence  I  sprang 
Into  this  hell,  where  I  for  thee  shall  answer. 
And  do  thou  plead  with  Christ,  for  me   His 
thrall. 
Theodora.  The  thong:  pray  knot  it!     Gen- 
tle Didymus, 
Here  is  my  robe  :  the  stuff  is  torn  ;  the  stains 
Began    'neath    sharpened    spikes,    the    hooks, 
the  rack. 
Didymus.     I   kiss  each  dear  and   veneiable 
stain, 
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And  lay  the  rended  linen  over  me: 
Would  I  were  worthier! 

Theodora.  Cratidas  the  fond 

Has  somehow  faded  from  me,  and  our  roof 
Among  the  date-palms,  and  my  dial  old 
Set  in  the  myrtle  plot  that  takes  the  sun. 
But  thou  art  close  and  real:  thou  hast  seen 
The  INIystical,  the  Virgin-born  :  his  name 
Not  Hyacinthus,  but  Emmaiuiel. 
(Much  1  have  startled  thee;,  who  art  so  brave!) 
None  shared  with  me  that  vision  oft  voucli- 

safed. 
It  was  to  Him  I  pledged  my  early  troth. 
Towards  whom  I  live,  for  whom  I  look  to  die; 
Whose  love  was  sovereign  healing  unto  me 
When  late  within  the  torture- cell  I  lay. 
His  chosen  other,  kneel  not  thou  to  me! 
There  is  a  Hand  that  will  not  let  thine  fall, 
As  mine  doth. 

Didymus.         Sign  me  slowly  with  the  cross. 

Theodora.  So-,  on  predestined  brows. 

Didymus  {after  a  pause).  Thy  sandal's  fast, 
The   breastplate  tirm  and    fine,  each  joint   in 

place. 
Draw^  low  the  visor;  let  the  short  cloak  hang, 
And  stoop  in  issuing  forth  ;  step  hun-iedly, 
xAs  one  ashamed,  whom  his  loud  sins  pursue. 
Go  now,  secure. 

Theodora.  Thou  shalt  not  hunger  ever  ! 

0  thy  requital:  let  me  live  to  see  it! 
Didymus.  Go,  even  as  I  said. 

Theodora.  I  am  so  weak: 

What  if  I  cannot  ? 

Didymus.  Hush  :  unbar  the  door, 

And  front  the  pack. — ]\Iy  sister,  my  twin-born, 
Live  thy  sequestered  life  ;  and  pray  for  me. 

[Theodora  goes. 
Ah,  gracer  of  our  Roman  mail!     I  hear 
No  smallest  rumor  that  her  passage  makes, 
Not  one  least  vicious  snarl  or  jeer  the  more. 

1  dare  to  dream  Thou  hast  accepted  this, 
My  true  task  in  the  worUi!     By  now,  I  think, 
She  leaves  behind  the  fetid  neighborhood; 

A  moment  more,  and  her  accustomed   feet 
Will  be  among  tiie  vineyards  and  the  folds. 
The  little  weary  feet  wounded  for  Thee, 
Do  Thou  sustain!  ....  They  come. 

IV. 

Jfidnif/ht.  Tlte  eily  .square  outside.  Didymus 
in  the  ((relied  d<H>nr((y  of  the  sume  house.  A 
turbulent  eroird  ((round. 

The  Bailiif.  Give  way,  give  way! 

Order  among  ye,  subjects,  citizens; 
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Older,  I  say!     A  seaman,  in  tin's  dark,  llie  Crowd.   More  like,  a  fellow-Christian. 

Would  swear  he  heard  the  angry  e(iiiinox  Didytiius.                                Why  a  Chrisiian? 

Gort^ing  and  empty iiiij,-  the  island  caves:  TJic  Prefect.  (If  not  a  Christian,  it  rejoiceih 

A  swash   of    death,   where   he   had   hoj^ed    for  me. 

haven.  Aweary  grown  of  all  the  casuist  breed.) 

AViience  the  commotion  that,  from  well-earned  I  deem  thy  speech  sincere.     The  charge  being 

beds,  light. 

Untimely  drags  your  rulers?     Ibrahim,  The  penally  shall  therefore,  too.  be  light. 

Or  Uufus,  any  of  you  with  unslit  tongue,  Since  thou  thyself  of   piior  circumstance 

Speak!  Wert  plainly  unaware;  and  forasmuch, 

The  Crowd.  See   him    in    the   doorway,  yel-  In  thy  regard,  our  judged  idolatress 

low-gowned;  Was  one  with  any  whimsied  wench,  cajoling 

See  the  young  beauty  in  his  flower!     O  Pan!  A  frolic  heart  to  let  her  out  o"  doors. 

T/w  J)(ul/ff.  Among   these   loud   boors  press  J)idi/,n>is.   Let  us  not  fail  in  truth:    I  knew 

your  torches  in.  all   this, 

Back!     Let  the  prefect  pass.  Who    sped    her    from    the    maw    of    wicked- 

Eustratius  Proculus  /6'  borne  into  the  sqiuo-e.  ness. 

.1  ]\nee.                              Now  shall  we  view  My  soul's  defiance   glowed  in  all  I   wrought. 

The  snorting  tiger-dam  at  bay,  the  Avhile  ^1  Voice.  By  Pompey's  certain  pillar,  he's  a 

The  cub's  concealed.  Christian! 

The  Prefect.          Be  silent!     Clear  with  rods  The  prancing  gestiu'c,  see:  the  eye  upcast, 

Tiie  threshold  of  that  house:  the  accused  alone  The  bosom  all  in  a  while  wrath,  and  yet 

Shall  stand  there.     Hither  and  together  call  Bridleil  and  bitted:  that's  their  duplex  way. 

The  trnm])eters,  for  I  this  cause  arraign  TJie  Prefect.   I  hesitate. 

In  open  air.                          {The  trumpets  sound.  The  Cnnrd.                        Eustratius  Proculus. 

AVho  so  disturbs  the  streets?  We  take  him  for  a  Christian! 

AVhat  prince  of  Alexandria's  worst?  The  Pn  Act.                                   Prisoner, 

Bidi/niiis.                                                    I  think  Attend,  and  ease  our  cares.     Obedienilv 

It  must  be  Christ  Himself,  or  Christ   in    me;  Unto  the  known  gods  wilt  thou  sacrifice? 

Sinee  in  His  quarrel  I  stand  ambushed  thus.  [Didymus /^  «;77t';?^ 

The  Prefect.   His  talk  is  echo.  Art  thou  a  Christian:  nay? 

The  Boilijf.                     Learned  of  lady-love!  J)idf/}nus.                                   Tell  me. 

Dull  matter  all:  sheep  tiling  over  bars,  The  Prefect.                                                  Alas. 

One  hobble  without  end.  Why  loath  to  sacrifice?     Do  thou  but  so, 

^1  V>n'ce.                                Thy  Theodora —  Irreverence  to  the  law  shall  ue  condoned, 

Didyinus.  Revere    that     name:     for    she    is  And  for  the  brave  adventure  of  a  night, 

Christ's  alone,  No  tax  be  laid. 

Not  mine,  not  mine.     Whithersoever  goes  Didymus.   I  sacrifice  no  more, 

The  Lamb  in  Heaven,  such  do  follow  Him.  Save  to  the  Living:  save  to  Him  who  died, 

21u  Prefect.  Enough.     With  quick  straight-  And  rose  again, 

forward  words  respond.  The  Boilif.          Ye  hear. 

Who  art  thou,  chief  in  this    unseemly  brawl?  .1  Voice.                                     A  lej^-ous  word! 

Didyiaus.   One   new  to   camp  and  city,  one  The  Prefect.  It   is  a   dillicult  hour:    I   must 

indeed  comport 

No  alien,  but  your  servant  in  the  wars.  Myself  within  mine  office,  steadfastly. 

Ik'neath  the  inqu'rial  eagles  ninv  tliiee  years  ;  Bring  me  the  writ.     One  act  is  mine  to  do: 

Octavius  Didymus,  centurion.  Another  time  for  good  alternatives! 

The  Prefect.   A  lv>ni:in.  then.      What  of  thy  Though   fain  to  spare,  fain  to  respect  in  thee 

frienil,  the   woman.  Arms,    broadening      empire,    and      invincible 

Duly  condemned  for  heinous  sacrilege?  Rome. 

Didyni'is.  The  innocent  Theodora  is  set  free.  1  tliat  -would  never,  fighting  civic  harm, 

I  never  greeted  her.  nor  s:iw.  \\o\-  lu-ard.  See  Diocletian  fail,  nor  have  it  said 

I'p  to  our  lale  accost  in  this  vile   jh'U.  Great   Deeius  ami  Yalerian  failed   before, 

A  Voice.   How  now,  neighbors?     A  joker.  Rise  to  the  common  weal,  and  so  bar  out 

A/i"ther  I'oice.                                      Or  a  liar.  Contau'ion  from  our  long   inviolate  air. 
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Didymus.  I  feel  the  little  lovely  kiss  of  death 
Breathe  at  ray  temples,  softer  than  a  bride. 

The  Prefect.  Octavius    Didymus,   bound    in 
triple  cords, 
Shall  be  at  sunrise,  on  the  appointed  plain, 
Beheaded.     Gracious  Caesar,  hail!  all  hail! 

The  Crowd.  Hail,  Caesar  ! 

Didymus.    These   have    made    me   Thine,  O 
Christ! 

The  Prefect.  Reflect:  I  can  revoke,  can  miti- 
gate. 
Name   but    thy  young   confederate's   hiding- 
place. 

Didymus.  I  know  not,  sir,  where  Theodora  is. 
She  passed;  and  I  remain. — Demonic  laughter! 
I  would  I  had  said  less:  it  saddens  me. 
There  figures  verily,  in  all  tliis  swarm, 
Xot  one  that  will  believe;   not  one  kind  soul 
But  is  so  sudden  with  the  slime  of  life, 
(Life  pagan,  and  without  our  Star,)  that  he 
Must  read  awry, 'and  slander  my  fair  deed. 
Ah,    if    they    knew :    but    wherefore    should 

they  know? 
Lord,  fold  amid  the  leafage  of  my  heart 
Iler  lilied  memory!     I  will  strive  no  more; 
But  turn  to  Thee,  away  from  time  and  tears: 
A  melting  snowflake  in  Thy  mercy's  sea. 

The  Prefect.  Disperse. 

[The  trumpets  sc.nd. 
A  Voice.  Our  novel  damsel,  fallen  dumb, 
On  the  good  public  flint  shall  soon  strike  fire; 
And  we  may  trap  that  masking  man-at-arms 
Before  a  lizard  gets  his  inch  of  sun. 
Ho,  ho!     Away:  lead  on! 

The  Crowd.  Huzza!  huzza! 


Play  in  the  earthly  waters,  unafraid, 
And  ruddier  than  all  roses,  race  ashore. 
So  come,  so  come,  gracile  and  glorious, 

0  rose  unborn,  my  Day  ! 

The  Bailitf'.  We'll  halt  awhile. 

And  shortly  see  our  way  to  honest  work. 
Listen!     Do  others  follow  us,  or  no? 
It  secmeil  our  concourse  emptied  all  the  town. 
^yho  stirs  through  this  dim  weather? 
A  slave  rushes  in. 

'I  Slare.  Theodoni! 

They  are  bringing  Theodora  here  to  die. 

The  Crowd.  Victory! 

Didymus.    Lord   my  God,  what   hast   Thou 
wrought? 

1  tremble  with  the  sorrow  and  the  joy. 
The  shouts,  the  trampling  feet,  renew  for  me 
A  sacrifice  I  thought  to  make  no  more. 

TJie  Bd.iUjf.  Diag  her  yet  nigher. 
The  Crowd.  She  is  welcome! 

A  Woman.  See: 

Her  knees  are  white;   the  gold  hair  brushes 

them; 
Tiic  glimmering  breastplate,  in   the  breaking 

dark. 
Shows  comely. 

.1  Voice.  Take  it  off  ! 

Theodora.  Not  so;  not  yet. 

The  Bailiff.  Then    tell     thine    own    night's 

tale:  there's  privilege. 
Theodora.  A  simplest  tale.    When  dedicated 
hands 
Gave  me  this  dress,  lest  I  should  suffer  wrong, 
The  strong  disguise  gave  courage:  but  I  went 
Only  a  mjle  :  the  armor  was  too  heavy. 
"Where  blossomed  almonds  shade  the  road-side 


Dawn.  The  place  of  execution,  irest  of  the  city, 
looking  seaward.  The  same  crowd,  leadiny 
Didymus. 

A  Voice.  A.  long  march  is  well  ended.   How 

fares  he? 
The  Bailiff.    He  thrives  ;   I   hear  him   mur- 
muring idle  spells. 
Didymus.  Soft  is  the  twilight  breeze,  soaked 
full  of  sea. 
The  veiled  isle  yonder  rears  her  breathing  lamp; 
And  under  us,  in  hollows  of  the  crags. 
Each  washing  wave  goes  like  a  gentle  gong. 
Across  the  hills  there  brims  a  lucent  tide, 
Inaudible,  yet  lovelier;  living  gray 
Ridges  the  pulsing  east,  a  surf  of  light; 
And  doubling  ever  on  itself,  a  glow. 
Now  near,  now^  far,  breaks  up  the  crested  sky, 
As  children,  pinkest  in  the  green  sea-garden, 


Did  I  fall  down,  aswoon;  I  think  I  swooned 
For  long;  and  some  late  revellers,  passing  by, 
Found  me,  and  with  a  tumult  took  me  hither. 
Fulfil  your  will,  in  pity  :  I  would  rest. 

The  Bailiff.   Half  of  the  sentence  passed  on 
Didymus 
Is  yet  to  read  :  thy  fate  and  his  are  one. 

Theodora.   On   Didymus?    ]\[ost  miserable  I, 
li  he  must  suffer,  being  kind  to  me! 
What  have  ye  done  wiih   Didymus? 
Didymus.  I  ani  nigh. 

Voices.   Look  :     they    have     run     togethe.  ! 

Miscreants  ! 
Theodora.   O   strange  ordaining!      Tell   me: 
by  what  right 
Art  thou  encountered  on  the  fatal  ground? 
Didymui<.  By  right  more  fair  than  thou  canst 
show;  because 
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Not,  ])iiiiisli('d  for  til}'  ])l:uinc(l  deliverance. 
But  rallier  for  the  sacred  Ntinie,  I  stand 
Tims  ready  to  the  headsman.   Aj-e:  give  thanks. 
Yet  tliou,  too  rash,  liast  clouded  my  last  >iour. 
Did  I  not  guard  thee?    Was  my  prayer  in  vain? 
Eor  into  horror's  mouth  thou  hast  returned. 

TheoiJora.     Nay  :     elude    not.       Test     their 
changed  intent,  and  mark 
That  in  it  lurks  for  me  no  \vord  but  'Death,' 
No  word  at  all  but  dear  dispassionate  '  Death.' 
Were  I,  still  helpless,  in  dread  peril  caught. 
To  thy  releasing  hand  I  still  had  eiied. 
Who  could  not  yield  mine  honor  up;  but  this, 
The  debt  of  ]if(;,  I  can  myself  discharge. 
Did  I  seek  martyrdom?     It  bloomed  for  me! 
Or,  did  I  lack  His  cause,  consider  else 
IIow  I  have  angered  these  with  mine  escape, 
How  I  am  guilty  of  another's  end! 
liob  me  not,  therefore,  of  tlie  eternal  crown, 
Ah,  Didymus:  for  thine  to  thee  I  gave. 

Didi/innx.  Blessed    be    One    who    hath    de- 
spised me  not, 
And,  of  His  clemency,  absolved  from  ill 
His  handmaid  Theodora. 

Theodora.  Blessed  He, 

Towards  only  children  twain,  most  merciful 
Both  ill  the  olden  time,  and  unto  us 
AVho  so,  in  triumph,  wait  our  vigil's  close. 
O  Light  from  Heaven,  break,  break! 

Tlu  Bidliff.  Attend,  all  men: 

Heed  how  to  deal  with  perished  Christian  swine; 
For  much  the  law  doth  vary,  touching  them. 
And  since  too  oft  their  kind  do  set  a  watch, 
x\nd,ere  the  wild  beasts  from  their  lairs  descend. 
Conceal  their  bodies  elsewhere,  'tis  decreed 
That  these  upon  the  bordering  desert  straight, 
Shall,  after  death,  be  burned. 

The  Cron-d.  It  suits  us  well. 

Theodora.  Then   not   to  secret   chambers  of 
the  rock. 
Our  own,  with  hymnal  rite,  shall  lead  us  home; 
Not  to  our  natural  nest  beside  the  sea. 
Above  blown  Pharos  and   the  trader's  sail. 
AVhere.  day  and  niuht,  the  Eucharislic  Love 
Broods  over  us.  shall  thou  and  I  be  borne. 
And  lain  amid  our  fathers  in  the  faith. 
Sleep  the  good  sleep  of  immortalily. 
Not  one  small  tress  of  ours  shall  reverence  save: 
No  fragment  of  our  interchanged  garb 
]}0  shriiu'd   forevei':    nor  ascetic  lips 
Embrac(>.  in  oui'  cal•^■e(l  n;nnes.  the  Cruciiietl. 
God's  AVill  be  done,  and  done  with  all  accotxl 
\\\  all!  and  may  He  grant   that  unto  thee. 
(Who  art  both  less  and  more  than  neophyte,) 
Denial  of  that  quiet  sepulture 


Be  not  so  keen  a  jxun.— His  look's  afar: 
He  has  not  answered. 

J)idymn!i.  .  .  .  Whole  on  every  side! 

AVhole,  boundless,  and  iminingled:  not  a  chink 
Li  tremulous  textuies  of  tliis  bubl:)ly  world, 
Where    spirits    might    slip    through.     O   spa- 
cious hour 
Of  ocean-distances,  air-altitudes, 
Pearl  cloudless  rounding  over  waveless  pearl: 
Pure  ^lediterranean!  bhmd  Africa! 
Ignoble  are  the  dreams  that  make  of  these 
3Iere  anteroom:  and   anteroom  to — what? 
True  to  oiiginal  and  terminal  earth. 
Rather  ma}'  royal  man.  ensphered  so  fair, 
His  chemic  end  not  thanklessly  salute. 
When  too  soon. from  our  arc  of  known  content. 
We  blunder,  poor  blithe  faces,  to  the  void. 
3Iy  star  once  fallen,  can  it  live  again? 
If  poets  weep,  if  just  Aurelius 
Evade,  if  wistful  Plato  pause,  unsure, 
Ah,  who  art  Thou  that  biddest  me  believe  ? 

Theodora.  Encased  in  thy  so  serviceable  steel, 
Against  my  bosom,  I  have  kept  for  thee 
An  aromatic  and  a  covered  cup. 
Come  hither:    drain  it.     Sudden  over  me. 
While  I  lay  stricken,  ere  my  captors  came. 
There  bent  the  childish  Shepherd  of  tlie  hills, 
Austerer  than  his  wont,  and  uttered  low. 
"Wake,  Theodora!     Bear  to  Didymus, 
Whom,  spent  in  tinal  battle,  thou  slialt  meet, 
A  little  draught  of  mingled  wine  and  dew. 
For  baptism,  and  viaticum." 

I)idi//n>fs.  I  hear. 

A  stupor,  a  temptation,  clogged  my  brain: 
Gone  evermore.     What  hast  thou  been  to  me! 
In  any  of  God's  halls  where  I  may  lind  Him, 
I  seek  thee  also  there:  O  dove!  thou  knowest 
Thy    hidden    heavenly    way    through    words 

withheld. 
I  kneel,  but  cords  impede  my  hands.   Pour  thou. 
Till  I  have  slaked  a  supersensual  thirst. 
Antl.  faint  with  salutation,  drink  to  Him, 
Christ  Jesus,  whom  in  dying  I  adore. 

The  Baih'jf.  Despatch:  broad  da3light  comes. 

The  Jlead.snu'U.  All  is  prepared. 

Tlaodora.     Amen  :     and    Alleluia  !       Heart 
tlown  home. 
If  thou  Avouldst  speak,  rise  up. 

DidjiVnus.  Ye  worthy  men, 

I  will  not  keep  you  long.     Of  Didymus, 
Who  made  his  port   of  intellectual  storm 
At  Alexandria,  tell  only  this: 
That  he  for  Christ  died  Christian,  with  clear  joy. 
And  when  his  comrades  from  their  outpost  ride, 
And,  reininir  in  abreast,  ask  news  of  him. 
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Lay  in  tlicir  woiKkM-inu;  cars,  I  cliaruc  you  all! 
That  \Yoi(l  miraculous,  that  hajipy  word. 

A  Voice.    1  cwx  ktiew  it.     Devil  I   SorceiT'ssI 

The  Bun  iff.   AVhat  troubles  tliem? 

Tlie  Croird.       'V\\o.  l)owl  Avhereof  lie  diauk, 
Between  her  lifted   liui!:ers  melts  away! 
Their  ma.u'io  arts,  and  theui,  destroy! 

The  Bailiff.  "  The  axe: 

Stuite  first   the  soldier. 

Didipiitis.  Theodora  saint. 

How  beautiful,  how  more  liian  bainier-l)riirht, 
he   far  roofs  our  i)irthdav  sun! 


Farewell,  and   follow   me. 

[  Pidymus  ix  (.reeu/ed 

The  ("n>"'<l.  Blood!   bl.)od!      The  olhei! 

Tlieoiloni.    Each    moment    of    mine  exile,  so 

distinct. 

So  vast,  so  bitter,  and  so  ever-durin_<j;, 

l)urns  sweet  Ixd'orc  Our  Lord:  love's  last  slow 

U'lain 
Kicli   as   the  tirst  :    for   lo,  the    ccnsfM"s  bi-oken: 
'      "  1   f(»i-eruns  her  c;dl   to  climb 

i;est  1   slip,  or  CIV, 


|,»,y--r;';.      Aiul     all     lUN 

m^i    '^^A    <>  visible   form   of  li--ht.  d«'ar   Didymus 
i:  ■  '^--—-^ — -^     Turn   now-    udxc  me   ihy   haixl. 
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•  f    voiitli    and    u-i'(>\vtli :   ^ve've    li'ot    t(i    <j:o 


DR.  \VIT;1JA^1  KTX(I  liad  married  his  throuuh  with  ii  :  hut  to  iiial^e  a  ])hase  ])er- 

wifc    hccausr  of   h(M'   cxcelltMit    com-  maiiont  is  tlioact  of  a  fool."" 
mi)ii-sf' iis<'.  '•  Well,    now,    William."  ohjcclod    Dr. 

It  was  an  ('vid(Mic(W)f  his  own  common-  Lave^ndar,  ""look  at  Oscar.  Yon  can't 
sense,  that  he  was  nol  moved  by  mere  pret-  say  it"s  a  ])has(  of  youlh  .'" 
tiness,  oi-  sweetness,  or  whatevei-.  ^Ii's.  "  ( )li.  ( )>car  canuhl  it  late. '"the  doctor 
William  was.  as  il  (diance(h  .uooillookinL:- :  said.  "l  liave  had  a  cas*^  of  measles 
but  AVilly  said  that  was  the  last  thinu"  1m^  where  the  pati"nt  was  sixty-two.  As  for 
had  tlioULl'htof:  he  said  slie  was.-i  scMisihle  Dorothea,  she's  yonnu"  (^loniidi  to  he  fool- 
woman,  witii  no  whims.  Slic  would  l^ec^p  ish  :  Martha  says  sl)(>  looks  under  the 
hisliousc;  and  his  h'dLi'er.  for  that  matter :  bed  every  niiiht  for  a  man!  Siie  says 
and  bi'inu"  u])  bis  childi'en  :  ;inds(M'that  his  she  iloesn't  even  buy  hei'  own  (dotbes. 
buttons  wcr(>  srwed  on  and  not  bother  Imauiiu'  me  (h^cidinii-  on  ]\Iai'tba's  shoe- 
him.  Willy  had  seen  hotherini:-  wiv(>s.  strinu-v!  Well,  ^lartba  wouldn't  bav(Mt. 
Ilis  ])rof.>ssion  broULibt  him  in  constant  Nobody  wouid  I'cstuit  that  >ort  of  thini:- 
contact  with  tlnun — nervous,  sentinum-  mort^  than  ^lartha."  said  Willy.  c<~>m- 
tal.  hysterical,  nae-o'luM,  ,>^-,)t  ist  ical  wives.  ])lac(Mitly. 

Tbc  doctor  used  to  sa  \-  he  wondcrt'd  how  Alai'tba    manau'cd   Ium-  own    Nhoestrinu'S 

men    had    the   couraii'e   to    L:'et    married   at  in    tho>e   lir>t    ilays;    and    hyandby.  su(di 

all,  consideri  nu' :    and    he    was    convinced  ^\a^  ber  comm(m-siMis(\  she  manai:"ed   tlie 

that   tbis  state  of  tilings  wa-^  the  i-evull   oi'  doctor's  also,     'riiouuh  Willy  did  n.ot  talk 

mai-ryinu'    for    sentiment:    he     liad     nuir-  so  miudi  about  it   when  tliat  time  came, 
ried  for  sense.  Still,  lu^  must  have  ap'pi'eciated  tlu'  way 

■' S<uitimeiit ."  said  Di".  Kim:',    'i^auha'^e  in   which  slu^  ex]Mun1ed  lii>  small  i  neome  ; 
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foi-  she  fed  and  clotlied  lior  plump,  blond  Added   to  liei-  moral   excellencies.  :\lr<. 

William  as  thoiij^li  lie  liad  twice  as  much  Kin<>-  was  a  remarkabk^  housei^eepcr :  her 

to  live  on.      When    Mrs.  King-   mad<^  an  economies    were    the    admiration    (>!'   Old 

unusually  ^^'•ood    baroaiii    with   the    meat-  Cliester; — economical    housekeepino    u;,s 

man.  or  iiag-gled  with  Ml'.  Horace  Shields  not    an    Okl    Ciiester    (!h;jract<M'istic ;     we 

until  he  sold  her  a  bottle  of  ink  for  two  were  too  near  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  for 

cents  less  than  th<^  <i-eneral  jxTdMc  i)ai(l,she  that.      She  was  ortlci-ly  to  a  niatlicmat  ical 

used  to  say,  exultino-ly,  that  it  was  well  dey-ree,  and    so    inimaculatel  v    neat    that 

for  Willy,  considerin<^  that  he  would  not  she    had    been    k-nown    to   sav  that    if  she 

send  bills  to  half  of  bis  ])atients,  that  he  should  se<Mi  pai'tich^  of  dust,  behind  a,  ))ic- 

had  a,  wife  who  would  look  after  thin<i's.  tui'e-frame  at  twelve  o'clock  at  nij^bt,  she 

"I  don't  know  what  would  have  be-  would  I'ise  fi'oin  h(>r  bed  and  remove  it: 
come  of  you,  Willy,  if  you'd  married  a  The  reply  made  to  this  declaration  was: 
(iiU'erent  kind  of  woman."  Martha  would  "  H"  you  could  see  a  particle  of  dust  be- 
say,  good-natured  I  y.  "You  would  have  hind  a  picture-frame  at  twelv(=;  o'clock  at 
})een  in  the  poorhouse  by  this  time!"  night,  you  had  better  rise; — and  consult 

Although  she  did  not  know  it,  the  good  an  oculist  at  once.'' 
^hirtha  I'eally  opened  up  a  very  in'.erest-  Any  woman  will  know  that  the  doctor 
ing  question  wdiich  most  w^omen  would  said  this;  it  is  the  reply  of  a,  husband, 
ilo  well  to  ask  themselves  in  regard  to  But,  really  and  truly,  Mi-s.  King  was  a 
their  husbands:  AVhat  would  my  Tom,  or  ca{)able.  conscientious,  sensible  woman: 
Dick,  or  Harry,  have  been  without  niel  and  Old  Chester  was  not  unreasonable  in 
Not  so  silent,  if  he  had  chosen  a  girl  who  expecting  the  same  characteristics  in  her 
(lid  not  gush;  not  so  sellish,  if  he  had  had  younger  sister,  Lucy:  but  their  only  re- 
a  wife  less  addicted  to  unselfishness;  not  semblance  w^as  that  they  neither  of  them 
so  ill-tempered,  if  he  had  married  soiiie  had  the  slightest  sen.se  of  humor.  Li 
one  less  anxious  and  nagging.  The  fact  every  other  way  they  could  not  have 
is,  these  sim])le  men  creatures  are  as  w^ax  been  more  radically  ditrerent  if  they  had 
in  our  hands;  our  tempers  and  our  been  relations  by  mari'iage. 
tongues  decide  their  eternal  salvation —  Perhaps  this  was  because  they  were  al- 
though they  never  know  it.  They  all  most  strangers.  Lucy  having  lived  in  the 
mean  pretty  w^ell  in  the  beginning,  but  East  with  her  fatliei"  ever  since  she  was 
ihey  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  wives,  ten  yeai-s  old.  He  came  back,  ])Oor  old 
and  look  at  the  result  I  man.  at  the  last,  to  die  in   Mei'cer.      And 

But  Martha,  King  had  no  time  to  waste  a  month  afterwai'd  Old  Chester  was  told 

in  such  speculations.      She  was  secretary  briefly  that  Mrs.  King's  sister,  Lucy,  was 

of  the  W^oman's   Auxiliary;   and  it  w^^s  coming  to  live  with  hei'. 

icnown  in  Old  Chester  that  she  had  once  "'  I  don't  beli(^ve  in  it,"]\rrs.  King  said, 

sent  a  letter  to  the  Spirit   of  Missio)iS  "Willy's  sist(M'  didn't  come  to  live  with 

calling  attention  to  the   mistakes  of  tiiis  him  when    ])0()r  old  ^Irs.  King  died;   and 

admirable  organization.      She  had  a  Sun-  I  dont   know  why  my  sister  should  live 

day-school  class;   and  she  did  all  the  cut-  with    me.      But    Willy    will    have    it.       T 

ting  out  for  the  Sewing  Society.     She  was  only  hope,  for  her  own  self-i'es})ect.  Lucy 

an  indefatigable  parish  worker;   '"invalu-  will    (ind   soihething    to    do.  so    that    she 

able  in  practical  matters,"  Dr.  Lavendar  won't   be  a   l)urden  on    him.      1  shall   t<'ll 

said,  heartily.      What   he  said   when   she  Ikm'  so.  llatly  and  frankly.      I  consider  it 

took  it  upon  herself  to   tell   him   that    he  my  duty." 

had  done  w^rong  not  to  give  Anna,  King  So  JjUcv  cam(\  with  "Dick."  Ikm' canary- 
back  to  her  own  mother  nobody  knew  bird,  and  luu-  litlh^  caha  full  of  worsted- 
except  Martha,  and  she  never  told;  but  work.  She  was  only  t  wenty  -  tlir(M\  the 
her  face  got  red  when  the  matter  was  idol  of  the  old  fatluu",  whose  relation  to 
referred  to  at  Sewing  Society.  Still,  1  re-  her  had  been  matiuaial  and  loverlike  and 
member  in  this  connection  that-  when  ^Fr.  brotherly,  all  at,  once.  Om^  does  not  just 
Jim  Shields  exi)i'essed  his  opinion  of  ]\Irs.  se(>  why,  for  though  she  was  a.  good  girl, 
King  to  Dr.  Lavendar,  the  old  ministei'  sIk^  was  not  especially  attractive;  very 
smoothed  him  down,  and  bade  him  re-  shy.  not  pretty  exactly,  though  she  had 
member  that  Martha  had  a,  good  heart,  soft  d(M>r"s  eyes:  certainly  not  sensible; 
"Good,  but  not  graceful,"  Mr.  Jim  growl-  crushed.  ])oorchil(l.  when  she  came  to  live 
ed.      And  Dr.  Lavendar  chuckled.  with  the  Kings,  by  her  father's  loss. 
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Willy  looked  at  lier  once  or  twice  the 
first  day  at  breakfast,  and  wondered  how 
two  sisters  could  be  so  different. 

"  No,  I  don't  like  sewing-,"  she  said, 
listlessly.  "No,  I  don't  care  for  books." 
And  then,  later:  "No,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  cooking".  I  don't  like  house- 
keeping. But  I  like  worsted-work  pretty 
well." 

"I  think,"  said  Martha,  decidedly, 
"that  father  did  very  wrong  not  to 
let  you  learn  to  do  something  useful. 
Worsted-work  is  nothing  but  a  waste  of 
time.      I  think  he — " 

"Don't!"  the  other  cried  out.  "  Don't 
speak  to  me  about  my  father!" 

"Well,  he  was  my  fatlier  too,"  Mrs. 
King  remonstrated.  "One  speaks  the 
truth  of  people,  Lucy,  whether  they  are 
relations  or  not.  Because  he  was  m\^  fa- 
ther doesn't  make  him  perfect, "said  Mar- 
tlia,  gravely. 

But  Lucy  got  up  and  went  out  of  the 
room,  trembling  as  she  walked. 

"You  hurt  her  feelings,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. 

"  But,  my  dear,  it's  true.  She  ought  to 
have  been  taught  things;  but  father  spoil- 
ed her  from  the  time  she  was  born :  she 
was  the  youngest,  you  know.  He  just 
lay  down  and  let  her  w^alk  over  him; 
which  was  wrong;  you  can't  deny  tliat?" 

"I  want  my  dinner  at  1.30,"  said  Willy 
King.  "I've  got  to  see  Mr.  Jim  Shields 
again,  and  I  w^ant  to  go  before  dinner." 

"You  went  before  breakfast,"  said  Mrs. 
King.  "  There's  notliing  you  can  do;  and 
as  you  make  no  charge,  it  seems  rather 
foolish — " 

"Do  you  think  your  sister  would  lilce 
to  go  round  with  me  in  the  sleigh  this 
morning?"  the  doctor  said,  stopping,  with 
his  hand  on  the  door-knob,  and  looking 
back  into  the  dining-room.  "It  isn't 
cold,  and  the  sleighing  is  good." 

But  Lucy,  when  her  sister  took  the 
message  up  to  her,  only  said,  listlessly, 
"  I  don't  mind.'.' 

"  It  will  do  you  good,"  her  brother-in- 
law  called  up-stairs;   "come  along!" 

And  Martha  added,  kindly,  "Here's  a 
cushion,  Lucy,  to  ])ut  behind  you." 

"  I  don't  need  it,  thank  you,  sister 
Martha,"  Lucy  said.  But  IMartha  in- 
sisted. 

"  You  will  be  much  more  comfort- 
able," she  said,  decidedly;  and  pushed  the 
pillow  behind  her  little  sister,  and  tucked 
the  robe  firmly  around  her  feet;  and  then 
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they  started— the  quiet,  apathetic,  unhap- 
py child  (who  had  removed  the  cushion 
as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  her  sister's 
sight),  leaning  back  in  the  sleigh  behind 
the  doctor's  big  shoulder,  and  looking  otf 
over  the  snow  shining  uiider  a  soft  blue 
sky,  but  saying  nothing.  Once  she  ut- 
tered a  little  cry  when  the  runner  on  the 
doctor's  side  went  up  on  a  drift  and  the 
sleigh  heeled  like  a  boat;  and  once  she 
caught  his  arm,  because  the  horse  danced 
at  the  sound  of  the  butcher's  horn  tooting 
at  a  customer's  door. 

"Scared?"  said  Willy,  looking  at  her 
kindly.  "  You  mustn't  mind  Jinny;  she 
is  a  lamb.  She  only  prances  to  show  she 
feels  happy." 

"  I'm  so  afraid  of  horses,"  Lucy  an- 
swered, breathlessly. 

After  that  her  brother-in-law  made 
Jinny  walk  down  all  the  hills;  then  he 
told  her  which  of  his  patients  he  was  go- 
ing to  visit,  and  once  or  twice  added  in- 
teresting details  of  their  diseases,  which 
made  Lucy  turn  away  her  head  and  wince, 
and  say,  under  her  breath,  "Oh  please, 
brother  William!  I  can't  bear  to  hear 
those  things.'' 

And  the  doctor  whistled,  and  said  to 
himself,  "Sisters!" 

That  day  the  longest  call  was  upon  Mr. 
Jim  Shields;  it  Avns  so  long  that  Willy 
came  running  out  of  the  house  after  a 
while,  bai-eheaded,  and  bade  his  little 
sister-in-law  get  out  of  the  sleigh  and  go 
into  the  shop  in  the  basement  to  wait  for 
him. 

"I  hoi)e  you  don't  mind,  Lucy,"  he 
said;  ''I  just  meant  to  look  in  on  him; 
but  he  is  having  a  dreadful — "  Lucy 
drew  up  one  shoulder  and  bit  her  lij). 
''He  doesn't  fet^l  very  well;  so  I  must 
wait  awhile.  You  go  right  into  the 
shop;  there's  nobody  there;  Mr.  Horace 
is  upstairs  with  his  brother.'' 

He  helped  her  out,  and  hurried  back 
into  the  house,  where,  in  his  anxiety  and 
pity,  he  forgot  Lucy,  sitting  alone  in  the 
little  sho])  downstairs. 

Tliere  was  a  i\\-o  in  the  triangular  grate 
in  the  corner,  and  the  sunshine  came  in 
tlirough  the  window  in  the  door,  behind 
which  a  little  bell  had  tinkled  as  they 
entered.  "  Books,  Etc.  H.  Shields,"  was 
the  sign  outside;  but,  to  be  exact,  Mr. 
Hoi'ace's  shoj)  was  mostly  "  Etc.''  Lucy, 
looking  nbout,  saw  that  the  slates  on  the 
third  shelf  were  not  in  an  orderly  pile; 
she  glanced  nervously  around,  and  then 
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slipped  behiiul  tlio  counter  aiul  straight- 
ened them,  and  then  dusted  tlie  books  in 
the  small  show-ease  with  lier  handker- 
chief, and  blew  the  powdered  chalk  from 
the  shelf  where  the  blackboard  materials 
were  kept.  Just  then  the  bell  struck  out 
ii  jang-lino;-  note,  and  the  door  opened;  a 
l)oy  wanted  two  stamped  envelo])es.  Lucy 
looked  at  him  in  consternation;  but  when 
the  child  pointed  to  the  g-i-ecn  ])aste- 
boai-d  box  where  the  stationery  was  kept, 
and  even  o]-)ened  the  till  for  hei'  so  that 
she  might  change  his  dime,  she  found 
lierself  qnite  at  ease;  she  even  ho]-)ed 
some  more  customers  would  come,  it  was 
so  interesting  to  sell  things.  But  no  one 
came,  and  Luc}^  watched  the  square  of 
sunshine  move  across  the  floor,  and  heard 
a  cinder  drop  sometimes  from  the  grate,  or 
a  spurt  of  flame  bubble  out  between  the 
bars.  It  was  an  hour  before  hei*  bi'otber- 
in-law  thought  of  her,  and  came,  with 
many  apologies,  to  take  her  home. 

He  had  quite  foi'gotten  Lucy.  Like 
everybody  else  in  Old  Chester,  the  doc- 
tor's mind  was  full  of  the  Twins — Old 
Ciiester  always  referred  to  the  Shields 
brothei  i  in  this  ^vay.  Being  twins,  the 
two  old  gentlemen  were,  for  all  practical 
])urposes,  the  same  age;  but,  as  far  back 
as  I  can  remember,  the  younger  had  been 
"old  Mr.  Horace  '■  to  his  neighbors,  while 
the  first-born  was  Jim  Shields  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter— aiul  a  brave  end  it  was, 
too!  In  his  early  manhood  he  had  been 
a  high-hearted,  irresponsible,  generous 
young  fool;  a  bit  of  a  bully,  very  lilcely, 
in  the  way  of  overriding  other  ])eo])le*s 
views,  and  insisting  upon  his  own  with  a 
joyous  dogmatism  that,  nover  iri-itated. 
And  when  what  he  called  his  "cussed 
body"  got  the  better  of  liim  and  pinned 
him  down  into  a  wheeled  chair,  he  was 
still  generous  and  courageous  and  merry; 
and  he  bullied  his  brother  and  his  doctor 
and  Old  Chester,  and.  indeed.  Death  liim- 
self— bullied  him.  jeered  at  him.  swore  at 
him,  and  lived  through  nearly  tliirty 
years  of  dying  without  a  wince. 

James  had  fallen  ill  when  he  was  thir- 
ty-live. He  was  sailing  around  the  woidd 
as  su])ercargo  for  a  large  East  India 
trading  -  house,  when,  suddenly,  he  came 
home.  He  had  "had  mUice,"  he  said, 
briefly.  "An  old  sawbones  in  L(^iidon 
explained  it  to  me,"  he  said:  "tnld  uie  I 
mustn't  try  to  keep  going  any  longer. 
Fact  is,  I've  got  to  rust; — or  bust."  he 
ended,  cheerfully. 


It  was  a  year  befoi-e  Old  Chester  knew 
that  that  "rusting"  meant  an  invalid's 
chair,  and  slow,  relentless,  invincible  dy- 
ing; but  James  and  Horace  knew  it.  and 
they  looked  into  the  enemy's  eyes  to- 
gethei'.  Horace  was  a  little  num.  with  a 
rosy  face;  he  was  i-esolute,  but  it  was  in 
his  own  fashion  ;  he  had  his  quiet  way  o^ 
carrying  out  i)lans  for  Jim's  comfort,  no 
matter  how  his  twin  roared  at  him.  and 
swore  he  would  or  he  wouldn't;  but  he 
never  had  his  bi'otlier's  vigor  in  express- 
ing himself.  Iiuleed,  once  only.  when, 
trembling  witli  alai-m.  he  called  "Willy 
King  a  fool,  was  he  known  to  have 
spoken  forcibly. 

The  two  brothers  lived  in  a  brick  house 
on  Main  Sti-eet;  two  flights  of  stone  steps, 
their  hand-i'ails  ending  in  brass  knobs, 
curved  up  to  its  front  door,  which  had  a 
fanlight  and  a  big  iron  knocker.  Behind 
this  door  was  the  hall,  the  walls  covered 
with  varnished  papei*  which  represented 
blocks  of  veined  and  mottled  yellow  mar- 
ble; the  staircase  wound  round  this  hall, 
and  under  it  were  two  steel-engi'avings — 
"The  Maid  of  Saragossa ''  and  "Bolton 
Abbey" — both  brown  and  stained  with 
mildew.  The  parlor  was  on  the  left  as 
one  entered;  it  was  a  big,  bare  room, 
with  a  high  ceiling;  there  were  green 
Venetian  blinds  in  the  windows,  and  a 
pale  ]-)aper  on  the  walls— landscapes  in 
light  brown,  of  castles  and  lakes;  on  the 
Avooden  mantel,  like  flat  trees  laden  with 
prisms,  were  three  candelabra,  each  with 
its  ormolu  milkmaid  simpering  under  the 
boughs;  and  there  were  some  shells,  and 
a  carved  teak-wood  junk,  and  a  whale's 
tooth — relics  of  ]\Ir.  Jim's  adventurous 
days.  Here,  all  day  long.  Jim  Shields 
sat  and  watched  life  slip  between  his 
heljfless  fingers.  Death  seemed  to  play 
with  him  as  a  child  plays  with  a  fly — 
pulling  oft'  a  wing,  or  a  leg,  or  another 
wing,  and  the  head  last. 

But  nothing  goes  on  forever.  James 
had  been  dying  fcu"  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  one  day  he  died. 

"But."  Horace  had  gasj^ed  when,  that 
sunny  December  morning,  while  little 
Lucy  was  Avaiting  in  the  shop.  Willy 
King  told  him  how  it  was  going  to  be — 
"but  it's  so  sudden!"  And  then  he  re- 
membered that,  after  all.  Willy  was  but 
a  boy.  What  did  he  know  about  James? 
James  was  taken  sick  when  Willy  was 
ten  years  old!  "You're  a  fool.  Willy!" 
he  said,  trembliiig.      "I'm  going  to  send 
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to  Mercer  for  a  man;  this  isn't  a  time 
for  boys!" 

Afterwards,  as  he  drove  Lucy  home, 
the  doctor  said  that  if  it  was  the  slight- 
est comfort  to  Mr.  Horace,  he  wished 
he  would  call  in  all  tlie  doctors  in  the 
county.  "  Not  that  there  is  a  sing-le  thing 
to  do,"  said  Willy,  slapping  his  rein  down 
on  Jinny's  shining  flank.  "  Mr.  Jim  has 
come  to  the  end.  And  poor  old  Mr.  Hor- 
ace will  break  his  heart." 

His  little  sister-in-law  looked  over  at 
the  runner  cutting  into  unbroken  snow 
at  the  edge  of  the  road.  "I'm  sorry," 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

ir. 

Little  Lucy  was  sorry,  but  her  sorrow 
did  not  keep  her  from  shrinking  away  up 
stairs  when  Martha  began  to  ask  the  doc- 
tor the  particulars  of  the  morning:  "  An- 
other spasm  at  twelve?  Well,  I  suppose 
his  feet  have  begun  to  sw^ell?  I  hope 
he  won't  last  much  longer,  poor  man.  I 
felt  just  so  about  father;  I  didn't  want 
him  to  linger,  and — "  but  just  here  Lucy 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  her  sister 
looked  after  her  open-mouthed.  As  for 
the  doctor,  he  plodded  industriously 
through  his  very  good  dinner,  and  told 
her  every  detail;  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished the  dinner  and  tlie  disease,  he  add- 
ed, absently,  "She  is  very  sensitive,  isn't 
she?" 

"Who?"  said  Martha. 

"  Why,  your  sistei'." 

"Oh,  Lucy?  She  is  yevy  silly,  I'm 
afraid.  I  don't  believe  in  calling  fool- 
ishness sensitiveness!  And  you  told  old 
Mr.  Horace?" 

"Yes,  I  told  him,  ])()()i'  old  fellow!" 

"Well,  he  ought  to  be  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Jim  free  from  sufTering,"  the  doctor's 
wife  said,  kindly.  "I  should  have  told 
him  so,  flatly  and  frankly.  What  did  he 
say?" 

"He  said  I  was  a  fool."  Willy  an- 
swered, smiling.  "He's  going  to  have 
further  advice." 

"I  hope  he  has  the  money  to  ])ay  for 
it,"  Martha  said;  "he  won't  find  that  all 
doctors  are  like  you,  Wilh'.  One  would 
think,  to  look  at  some  of  your  bills,  that 
you  were  inde{)endently  iMch,  instead  of 
just  a  poor  country  doctor.  And  m)w 
here's  Lucy  come  to  be  a  burden  on 
you—" 

"She  isn't  a  burden  at  all,"  William 
King  said.      "She  doesn't  eat  enough  to 


keep  a  sparrow  alive,  and  I  guess  even 
Mr.  Horace's  account  will  provide  for 
that."  Then  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow^  "It  isn't  as  if  we  had  children  of 
our  own  we  liad  to  save  for,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  King  was  silent. 

As  for  Willy,  he  went  back  and  spent 
the  afternoon  with  the  twins.  The  end 
was  very  near;  for  the  "  man  "  that  Mr. 
Horace  had  sent  for  confirmed  the  "  bo}^" ; 
and  by-and-by  Jim  confirmed  them  both. 

"I  can't  help  it,  Horry,"  the  dying 
man  said,  moving  his  big,  lionlike  gray 
head  restlessly — "I've — got  to — let  go." 

Mr.  Horace  set  his  jaws  together  and 
drew^  a  determined  breath.  "Of  course 
you  have — of  course  you  have.  Now 
don't  worry.  I'll  get  along.  Come,  now, 
cheer  up!" 

"But  you'll  be  so  damned  lonely,'' 
whimpered  the  other.  He  was  blind,  and 
could  not  see  his  little  brother  wipe  his 
eyes,  and  blink,  and  swallow^  to  get  his 
voice  steady. 

"Well,  yes,  of  course;  somewhat.  But 
I  can  get  along  first-rate;  and  I'll  get 
more  time  for  reading." 

"  Reading!"  said  the  other,  with  a  snort. 
"Much  reading  you'll  do!  No,  you'll  be 
just  damned  lonely,"  he  said  again,  with  a 
groan. 

"Don't  tliink  of  it.'' said  Mr.  Horace, 
his  voice  trembling.  "I — I  won't  mind 
it  in  the  least,  my  dear  fellow.  Oh, 
James y'  he  ended,  weakly.  He  looked 
up  at  Willy  King,  but  the  doctor  was 
making  a  pretence  of  dr()}){)ing  some 
medicine  into  a  glass,  so  as  to  hide  his 
own  l)lurring  eyes.  As  for  Dr.  Laven- 
dar,  who  was  there  loo,  he  took  the  groi)- 
ing.  dying  hand,  and  said. 

*'Jim,  we'll  all  stand  by  him — "and 
then  he  took  out  his  big  red  silk  handker- 
chief, and  his  breath  caught  in  a  sob. 
Foi',  like  everybody  else,  he  loved  Jim 
Shields.  To  be  sure,  he  winced  at  cer- 
tain words  which  honest  old  ]\[r.  Jim 
used  with  sur))rising  freedom;  but  a])- 
partMitly  he  nev(M*  took  them  much  to 
heart.  "Jim — Jim.  don't  be  })rofane,'' 
he  would  remonstrate,  with  a  horrified 
look.  And  Jim,  sweating  with  ])ain, 
would  gasj)  out  : 

"The  devil  take  it!  I  forgot  the  cloth. 
I  apologize;  but  I  wasn't  profane.  Vvo- 
fanity  is  unnecessar.v  swearing,  and  if  this 
isn't  necessary.  I'll  be — " 

"James!      James!      James!" 

But  now,  wlien  Jim  Shields  lay  dying. 
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liis  wiclvod  lono-uo.  liis  ijn])U(lon(  courno-o.  Sliiolds's  laiig'uafi'e  was   not  tliat  to  fit   a 

were  ;m    oxpi'i'ssion  of  liis  rcli^i-ion  ;   and  man    for  dyino-;    liowevoi'.  she  hoped  tlie 

tlu^  (^Id  ministei'  had  eyes  to  see  tliis.      t-^o  Lord  wonld  ovci'look  it;  in  fact,  slie  had 

h(^  only  ]);)ttod   the  hlind.  ^-roping-  hand,  aslced   Ilini    to   do   so.      ]\Iiss  AVelwood  — 

and  snid:  she  was  just   al)ont  to  heconie  Mrs.  Rark- 

"Jini.  \ve"ll  do  all  we  can   for  IForace.  ley  then,  so  it  was  especially  kind  in   lier 

Never  you  fear  I"  to   think'   of  other   people's  sorrows— car- 

'' Who's  afraid  ?"' said  ]\Ii'.  ,lini,  thickly,  ried   him   a  handful  of  amhrosia.  which. 

"But  I — can't   hold   on — much— lonii'er.  having'   heen    lirst   di])ped    in    water,  and 

Damned  if  \  can."  then    rolled  in  Hour,  formed  a  white  and 

''Doji't  try.  don't  try,"  1  foi-ace  (uitreat-  shak'ino-  d(H'oration.  suitahle.  ]\Iiss  3[aria 

ed.  in    an,ii-uish.      Then  came   a  lonu'   dull  tliou^-ht.  for  a  house  of  mournino-. 

ell'ort,  and  llu^  heax'y.  mullled  ton^'ue  said  Dr.  Lavendarused  to  come  and  sit  with 

one  ])athetic  word:  him  in  the  evenings  nnd   smoke  silently: 

"  jjonelv!'"  noticinii'.  as  silently,  that  Jim's  chair  and 

''Xo."old  '^\\\  Horace  siid  a^-nin  :  "no:  footstool  had  not  heen  I'emoved.  and  that 

T    won"!    he    londy.       ]\Iind.  now.  ,Iim.  I  the  chess-board   had  remained   just    as  it 

won't    he    lon(dy.      \^o   you    iH^arr*     dim!  had   been  left  at  the  last   <i'ame — that  pa- 

1  won't,      dim — do  ijou  hvdv /"  thetic  effort  of  orief  to  find  permanence. 

Sam  Wrio-ht    sent    ]\Ir.  Horace  a  case    of 

So.  bravely,  old  1  h^raiM^  Shields  told  his  wine:  Willy  Kino- was  very  attentive  :  and 

li(^  lo  mak'(^  dyinu-  less  deadly  for  his  bro-  INIartha  wrote  him  a  kind,  sensible  letter, 

ther.  telling'  him   that    if  ht^  would   remen)ber 

Tiien  he  went  on  livino-  ns  well   as  he  that   INIr.  dim   was    at    rest,  he    would   be 

could,  meeting  lirst  the  visible  loneliness,  reconciled,  she  was  sui'e.      And  then  she 

if   (un^   may  call    it  so— the  silent   house,  added    that  she  had  heard  that  he  Avould 

th(^    (Mupty  chair,  the  fuller  i)U)'se.      The  not   have    ]\rr.   Jim's   room    changed,  but 

occupat'on     of   service    was    ended:     tlu^  that  she  did  hope  he  wonld  ]iot  make  such 

anxiety  was  ovei*:  the  habits  of  lif(^  were  a  mistalce.     ''It  is  easier  to  chang-e  thing-s 

torn  to  pi(H'(\s.      Ah.m(>I      Ifow  much  of  ]U)w   than  it  will  be  later,"  she  said.  vei\v 

tiie  lornuMit   of  g-rief  comes  fi'om  this  vio-  truly,  "so  I  do  hojie  you  will  just   have 

lent    (diang-e   of  the   habits    of  life!      For  the  ])arlor  renovated.      Take  my  word,  it 

'}\lv.  Horace   there  wei-e   no   more   duties:  will  be  easier  for  you  in  the  end." 

h(^  need  not    i"oll  a  whc<ded  chair  c^n   the  ]\[r.  Horace,  when  he  liad  read  this  very 

sunny    side    of   the    street:    he   need    not  g'ood  advice.  ])oked   her   letter  down  into 

tasti^  the  Ixnd'  t(\i  to  sei^   if  it  liad  enough  the     lire,   and    then    loolced     around    the 

])(^l)p('r;   \\c  iKH^d  not  ]>i-ing  out  the  (du'ss-  room  llei'cely, as  tlioug'h  challenging' what 

board:    he   uihhI    not   do  a  hundred  other  everybody  will  agi'ce  was  common-sense, 

small  S(U'vi."(»s:  his  habit  of  alVection   was  A  g-ood  many  letters  of  sympathy  came, 

<n-er.  and   tlu^  habit  of  g"i'i(d'  had  not   yet  but   ^\v.  Hoi-ace  did    not  read  them.      He 

come  lo  him.      He  went   blundering-  aiul  ]>ut   them  away  in  his  desk  in   the  slio]). 

staggering     tliroun-h     tho     overwhelming"  Noi'    did    his    kindly,    scarry    old     fi'iends 

leisure    of    matin-ial    loneliness.      As    for  venture  to  talk  about  James.      "He  can't 

th(^   spii'itual    lonelini'ss    -  but  enoug'h   of  bear  that,  it  a]>pears."  Dr.  Lavendar  said, 

that!      Those    of    us    who    have    reached  sadly,  and  smoked  in  ]utying  silence, 

middle  lif(^  do  not  need  tlu^  telling-.      And  It  w;is  all  silence  to  I\lr.  Horace — a  si- 

as  for  tli(^   ycMHiger  folic,  they   would   n(U  lence  without  interest.     He  went  into  the 

understand    it    if    they   wiu'e    told.      Tli(\v  store  evei-y  moi-ning-.  and  looked  listlessly 

are  dancing-  to  the  ])iping-  of  Life,  and  oiu^  about:   there  was  tiie  mail  to  be  o]")ened  — 

o'[  thi^se  days  they'll  ]iay  the  ]Vi}>er:   then  when  thei-e  was  any  mail,  and  occasional 

tlH\v  will  undei'stand.  custi^mei's    to  be   waited   on.      Thei-e    was 

Ihit    ev(U'ybody  was  very  o'ood  to   y>oov  llie  trade  })aper  to  be  read,  anil  sometimes 

old    Mr.   Horace    in    his    atllietion.      !Mrs.  circulars.     J  im  used  to  make  the  circulars 

Dali^    simt    him    wine    jtdly    in     a    rabbit  into  s]ulls   to   lig-ht    his  \)\\)Q,  because,  he 

nuMild.     ]\rrs.  Ih-ayton  ])res(mle(l  him  with  said,  evei'ythina-  oug-lit  to  be  of  some  use 

a   "  bookhd"  bound    in    white   and   gold,  in  the  world,  (^ven  lies.      ]^)Ut  the  interest 

and  nanuMl  Tcin:^  WijX'd  Awmj :  but  she  o'i  the  sln^p.  the  story  cd'  the  day's  debugs 

sigh(Ml   a   littl(>  wluMi    she  wrap]>ed   it   \\\^.  to  be  ttdd  to  J  im.  was  g'cme.     A  ftei' su]>]>er 

and  said  to  I\lrs.  Wright  that  poor  .lames  there  was  nothing  for  it  but   to  sit  alone 
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in  the  parlor, with  the  faded  landscapes  on 
the  wall,  and  the  twinkle  of  lamp-lig-ht  in 
the  prisms  of  tlie  candelabra,  and  the 
chess-board  open  on  the  table.  Nothing 
for  it  but  to  sit  there  and  think  of  James 
with  every  muscle  of  the  body  and  the 
soul  held  back  from  its  customed  move- 
ment of  service  and  of  care — so  tense  and 
so  weary  that  when  sleep  relaxed  his  vigil- 
ance for  a  moment  these  faithful  servants 
of  years  of  affection  moved  automatical- 
ly, and  he  would  put  his  hand  on  the 
chess-board,  or  wake  with  a  start,  calling 
out:  "James!  what  is  it?     James — " 

III. 

"  I  tried  to  tell  Mr.  Horace  how  I  sym- 
pathize with  him,"  said  Mrs.  King,  "and 
he  just  said:  'Oh  yes:  yes,  yes.  Do  you 
think  we  are  going  to  have  i-ain?'  Some 
one  ought  to  tell  him,  fiatl}^  and  frankly, 
to  try  and  accustom  himself  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Jim." 

Lucy  was  silent,  sitting  with  her  hands 
in  her  lap,  looking  out  of  the  window 
into  the  rainy  garden.  Her  worsted- work 
had  been  given  up  soon  after  she  came 
to  live  with  her  sister,  for  Martha  bad 
pointed  out  to  her  that  it  was  very  fool- 
ish to  make  things  nobody  needed  ;— "  the 
Jay  girls  do  enough  of  that."  said  Mi's. 
King,  with  a  good-natured  laugh.  So 
Lucy's  hands  were  idle,  and  her  sister 
made  an  impatient  gesture.  "  How  can 
you  sit  thei-e,  Lucy,  and  do  nothing?" 

"  Fm  going  to  read."  Lucy  said. 

"What  is  youi"  bookT'  her  sister  in- 
quired, kindly;  and  Lucy  dis]"»layed  a 
paper-cover,  which  made  Martha  shake 
her  head  and  smile  and  sigh. 

"A  novel!  Lucy,  don't  you  do  any 
improving  reading?" 

"  I  don't  like  improving  reading,"  Lucy 
said,  nervousl}'. 

Martha  put  her  woi-k  down.  "  Now. 
Lucy,  look  here;  I  don't  believe  yoii 
mean  what  you  say,  but  if  you  do 
mean  it,  vou  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  sav 
it." 

"Fll  sew.  if  you  want  me  to."  said  Lucy, 
turning  white  and  red. 

"  1  don't  want  you  to  sc^w  for  me."  the 
doctors  wife  said.  "  I  can  do  my  own 
work.  But  I  must  say  I  don't  see  how 
3'ou  can  be  willing  to  be  idle.  You  d(^ 
nothing  but  take  care  of  that  ])oor  canary- 
bird  !  (the  most  untidy  thing  I  evei*  had 
in  my  liousel)  LTp(ni  my  word,  Lucy,  if 
I  had  a  dozen  daughters,  Fd  bring  everv 


one  of  them  up  to  do  something,  so  they 
shouldn't  be  dependent!" 

"I'd  like  to  do  something,"  Lucy  an- 
swered, faintly,  "but  I  don't  know^  any- 
thing." 

"  Well,  that's  just  what  I  say,"  her  sis- 
ter said.  "But  I  suppose  there's  no  use 
talking!"  Yet,  after  the  manner  of  la- 
dies who  say  there  is  no  use  talking,  the 
doctor's  wife  continued  to  talk.  She  had 
talked  pretty  much  all  winter.  Little 
Lucy  had  shrunk  and  shivered,  and  gone 
up  stairs  to  cry  all  by  herself,  but  nothing 
had  come  of  it.  She  was  so  silent  and 
apathetic,  so  incapable  of  re])artee,  that  it 
must  be  said,  in  excuse  for  Martha,  that 
she  had  no  conception  how  her  words 
stung.  Apparently  i\\Qy  made  no  im- 
pi'ession  wliatever: — which  lured  her  on 
into  greater  and  greater  frankness — that 
virtue  in  whose  name  so  many  un])lea- 
.santnesses  are  committed!  Once  the  doc- 
tor said,  nervously,  he  did  wish  she  would 
let  u])  on  that  child  ;  and  his  wife,  a  little 
hurt,  said  that  she  was  only  S})eaking  for 
Lucy's  good.  "  If  I  had  ten  girls  of  my 
own,'' she  said,  "I  would  bring  them  up 
to  have  proper  ideas  of  work." 

''  I  think  ten  girls  with  ])ro]ier  ideas 
would  be  di'eadful  to  live  with,"  said  the 
doctor,  conjugally.  And  then  he  went 
U])  staii'S  and  knocked  on  I^ucy's  door,  and 
produced  a  little  ])ackage. 

"A  ])resent — for  me:'"  Lucy  said,  and 
pulled  open  the  ])arcel,  and  found  a  little 
pin  lying  on  a  bed  of  })ink  cotton. 

"Oh,  brother  William  !"  she  said,  and 
gave  him  her  hand;  and  then,  on  an  im- 
pulse, ])ut  up  her  face  and  kissed  him. 

As  f(n'  Willy  King,  he  blnslKnl  to  his 
ears.  Then  she  bade  him  wait  while  she 
])ut  the  pin  into  the  black  ribbon  bow  at 
her  throat.  "Does  it  look  ])retly  ^"  she 
said,  anxiously.  The  doctor  ])ut  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  said  that  it  did. 

Lucy  looked  in  the  glass,  and  took  the 
])in  out  and  stuck  it  in  at  a  ditl'erent 
angle.  "  Isn't  that  better?"  she  said  :  and 
Willy  turned  her  round  to  the  light,  and 
said,  ci'itieally,  he  belifM-ed  it  was. 

He  went  down  stairs  smiling  to  him- 
self. ''  I  gave  Lucy  a  \)\\\S'  he  told  his 
wife.      ''She  was  ])leased  as  a  kitten." 

'•A  pin  !"  .said  I\lartha.  "  Why,  Willy 
King!  as  if  you  didn't  have  ex])ense 
enough  in  buying  her  shoes  and  stoclc- 
ings!  And  1  must  say,  considering  how 
hard  it  is  to  make  both  ends  meet,  it  was 
exti-avagant,  mv  deai-." 
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"It  was  only  five  dollars,"  lier  hus- 
band defended  liimself. 

"Wilson's  bill  for  fixing  the  di'ain  is 
five  dollars,"  Mrs.  King  observed,  sig- 
nificantly. "Justice  before  generosity, 
my  dear." 

William  King  made  no  re])ly,  but  he 
knew  she  was  right,  which  did  not  make 
him  any  more  atfectionate.  For  men  love 
their  wives  not  because  of  their  virtues, 
but  ill  spite  of  them. 

As  for  Martha,  she  was  really  ti'oubled, 
"We  can't  afford  to  make  presents/'  she 
said  to  herself;  she  was  putting  a  new 
bindiug  on  her  dress,  and  her  fingers  were 
dustj^  and  her  mind  in  the  ruffled  condi- 
tion peculiar  to  this  occupation.  When 
Lucy  came  and  showed  her  the  little  pin, 
it  took  real  grace  on  poor  Mai'tha's  part 
not  to  express  her  opinion. 

Instead,  she  glanced  at  her  over  her 
glasses,  and  said,  kindly:  "You  look  a 
little  pale,  Lucy.  If  you  feel  chilly,  you 
had  better  take  some  quinine." 

"I  hurt  my  ankle  when  I  went  out  to 
walk,"  Lucy  explained,  her  sister's  inter- 
est rousing  her  a  little.  "I  tripped  on 
the  boai'd  walk  on  the  common;  it  had  a 
hole  in  it." 

"That's  very  dangerous — I  mean  the 
hole,"  Martha  said;  "your  ankle  will  be 
all  right  as  soon  as  you  have  rested  it. 
Put  your  foot  up  on  a  chair." 

"  I  don't  think  I  want  to,"  Lucy  said. 

"  Oh,  you'll  be  a  great  deal  more  com- 
fortable I"'  Martha  said,  with  kindly  de- 
cision; and  got  up  herself,  and  brought  a 
chair  and  a  pillow,  and  lifted  the  strained 
ankle  gently.  "  Tiiere.  that's  better  I"  she 
said.  "  But  about  tlie  hole  in  the  boai'd 
walk:  some  one  might  hurt  themselves 
seriously.  You  had  better  write  a  note 
to  Sam  Wright  about  it;  he  is  the  Bur- 
gess, you  know." 

"Oh.  I  couldn'tl"  Lucy  said,  horrified. 

Martha  ])ut  her  work  down  and  looked 
at  her.  "  Why,  Lucy,  have  you  uo  sense 
of  responsibility?  Don't  you  care  to  make 
things  better?" 

"  I  wouldn't  write  to  him  for  anytliing 
in  the  world!''  said  Lucy. 

Martha  shook  her  head.  "That's  not 
the  way  to  look  at  life,  Lucy.  But  Fm 
afraid  it's  part  of  your  nature.  I'm  afraid 
it's  tlie  same  characteristic  which  malces 
you  willing  to  be  idle  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  at  work." 

And  Lucy,  turning  white  and  red.  said 
not  a  sino-le  word. 


Martha  sighed  and  went  on  with  her 
binding.  She  was  seriously  troubled 
about  her  sister;  not  so  much  at  the  girl's 
absolute  inefficiency,  as  at  the  lack  in 
character  which  it  indicated.  All  winter 
she  had  been  trying,  honestly  and  prayer- 
fully, to  correct  it,  with  about  as  much 
success  as  one  wlio  tries,  with  big,  well- 
meaniiig,  human  fingers  to  smooth  out  a 
butterfly's  crumpled  wing,  or  to  free  some 
silken,  shining  petal  which  has  caught 
and  twisted  in  its  imprisoning  calyx. 

Well,  well!  if  good  people  would  only 
be  content  to  know  that  the  rest  of  us 
cannot  reach  their  level,  liow  much  irri- 
tation they  would  spare  themselves!— and 
we  too,  in  little  ways,  would  be  happiei'. 
Though  that,  of  course,  does  not  matter. 

The  fact  was,  poor  Lucy's  virtues  were 
not  economic  or  civic:  they  were,  per- 
haps, nothing  more  than  a  little  kindly 
heart,  pure  thoughts,  and  a  pretty,  eager 
smile;  but  they  were  her  own.  Martha 
conscientiously  ti'ied  to  bestow  hers  upon 
the  child  ;  and  Lucy  grew  more  and  more 
silent. 

"I  make  absolutely  no  impression!" 
poor  Martha  said,  sighing:  and  Willy  re- 
plied, under  his  breath,  "Thank  Heaven  !"' 

However,  she  did  make  an  impression 
at  last. 

It  was  at  night,  and  Martha,  going  up 
to  bed,  saw  a  light  under  Lucy's  door. 
"How  foolish  of  her  to  sit  up  so  late!" 
she  thought— for  it  was  late.  Martha  had 
waited  up  to  see  that  the  doctor  had 
something  hot  to  eat  and  drink  when  he 
came  in  at  midnight  from  a  late  call  (thus 
was  Willy  justified  of  common-sense  in  a 
wife).  And  here  was  Lucy's  lamp  burn- 
ing at  neai'ly  one. 

Martha,  in  a  warm  and  ugly  gray  flan- 
nel dressing-gown,  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  entered,  her  candle  in  her  hand,  and 
her  work-basket  under  one  arm.  "  Why, 
you're  rather  late,  aren't  you,  Lucy?"  she 
said,  disapprovingly. 

Lucy  was  sitting  over  a  little  fire  which 
had  retreated  into  one  corner  of  the 
grate:  she  shivered  as  she  looked  up. 
"  I'm  just  going  to  bed."  she  said. 

"It's  foolish  to  sit  up  when  you  don't 
have  to,"  Martha  said,  decidedly. 

■'I  got  worried  about  brother  Wil- 
liam," Lucy  confessed:  "I  wanted  to 
make  sure  he  was  at  home — it's  such  a 
storm  to-niuht." 

"  Wori'i(Hl !"  cried  her  sister,  laughing 
in  spite  of  herself.      "  Why.  he's  at  home. 
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safe  and  sound,  eating  some  supper  down- 
stairs. My  dear,  worry  is  the  most  fool- 
isli  tiling-  in  tlie  world.  I  never  worry. 
Now  do  go  to  bed.  Here,  I'll  slake  your 
fire  for  you." 

She  took  up  the  poker,  stirring  the  dis- 
couraged-looking fire  vigorously;  then 
she  lifted  tlie  coal-scuttle  in  her  strong 
hands  and  flung  the  slake  on  ;  there  was 
a  small  burst  of  fiamc,  and  the  smell  of 
coal  dust  and  gas. 

"Oh,  it's  so  unpleasant!"  said  Lucy, 
drawing  back. 

''There  are  a  great  many  unpleasant 
things  in  this  world,  Lucy,"  said  Martha, 
shortly.  "Come,  now,  go  to  bed!  It 
isn't  as  if  you  had  any  duty  wliich  kept 
you  up." 

"Yes,  I  will,"  Lucy  said,  listlessly. 

"Dear  me,  Lucy,  I  don't  know  what 
you  Avould  do  if  you  had  any  duties.  I 
sometimes  think  it's  fortunate  for  you 
that  your  brother-in-law  is  so  good-na- 
tured. Most  men,  especially  if  they  were 
poor  country  doctors  like  Willy,  would 
rather  resent  it  to  have  to  sup])oi't  their 
wives'  sisters,  who  haven't  a  single  care 
or  duty  in  the  world  except  to  look  after 
a  canary-bird,  (I  don't  see  how  you  can 
keep  that  bird,  it's  so  untidy!)" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do."  Lucy  said, 
getting  up  and  looking  at  her  with  fright- 
ened e^^es — "and — and — I'll  try  not  to 
eat  so  much,  sister  Martha."' 

Martha  blenched  at  that.  "Oh.  don't 
be  foolish,  my  dear!  It  isn't  the  eating. 
or  anything  like  that.  It's  the  iwincipJe  : 
I  would  earn  my  way!  But  don't  be 
foolish  and  talk  about  not  eating."  ]\rrs. 
King  had  the  sensation  of  having  stepped 
down  further  than  she  expected — a  sort 
of  moral  jar. 

"I  would  do  anything  I  could,"  said 
little  Lucy,  beginning  suddenly  to  cry 
convulsively.  "  1  don't  like  to  be  a  bur- 
den on  brother  William:  but  I  never 
learned  to  do  anything,  and — " 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  I  said:  father 
never  had  you  taught  anything.  You 
might  give  music  lessons,  if  he  had  ever 
made  you  ])ractise  thoroughly:  hut  he 
was  just  satisfied  to  have  you  ]>lay  tunes 
to  him  after  supper.  I  don't  blame  you, 
Lucy,  but  I  do  blame  fathei".      I — " 

"Stop  blaming  father!  Oh,  my  fa- 
ther!  my  father!" 

She  ran  ]Kinting  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  caught  u])  a  little  photograph  of 
her  father  and  held  it  ao-ainst  hei*  bi-east. 


Martha  looked  at  her  in  constei-nation 
and  serious  disapproval.  "  How  can  you 
be  so  foolish,  Lucy?''  she  said.  "AVell. 
there's  no  use  talking;  only,  I  must 
say,  flatly  and  frankly — " 

"Martha,  I  won't  hear  my  father  ci*iti- 
cised.  I  wish  I  was  dead  with  him.  Oh, 
father!''  the  ])oor  child  broke  out.  And 
then  there  was  a  fit  of  crying,  and  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed,  face  down,  and 
would  not  S])eak  when  her  sister  tried  to 
comfort  her. 


There, 


come!"   Mrs.  Kino-  said 


and  patted  her  shoulder,  which  showed 
no  yielding;— there  is  nothing  which  can 
be  so  obstinate  as  the  shoulder  of  a  cry- 
ing woman. 

Mrs.  King  was  really  uneasy  when  she 
left  her.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell 
the  doctor  that  she  thought  he  had  better 
look  aftei"  Lucy. 

"  I  think  she's  inclined  to  be  hystei-i- 
cal,"  slie  said.  "She  is  a  foolish  girl,  I'm 
afi'aid.  but  I  ttiink  she's  really  nervous, 
too.  What  do  you  sui)pose,  Willy ?  She 
was  sitting  uj)  over  a  misei'able  little  fire. 
tcorryincj^  if  you  ])lease,  because  you  were 
late!  I  have  no  ])atience  with  women  wIk^ 
woi'ry:  either  the  thing  will  ha])])en,  oi"  it 
won't:  and  sitting  u})  in  th(^  cold,  at  one 
o'clock  at  night,  won't  accom])Ilsh  any- 
thing one  way  or  the  othcM-." 

"Worrying?  about  me!"  said  tlu^  doc- 
tor, sto))])ing  with  a  suspender  in  one  out- 
stretched hand  ;    '"  well  !" 

IV. 

But  the  w(M")n  had  tui-ned.  In  her  lio]ie- 
less,  unintei'osted  way.  Lucy  had  made  up 
hei'mind:  she  would  not  he  a  bui'dcui  aiiy 
longer.  She  would  go  to  M(M'('(m-  and  li'v 
to  get  pupils,  and  give  music  lessons.  She 
was  not  resentful,  she  was  not  bitt(M',  still 
less  was  she  in  intelligcMit  accoi'd  with  her 
sistei-;  she  was  only  started,  so  to  speak, 
like  a  stcme  that  has  been  ])ushe(l  ])ast  a 
cei'tain   point  of  i-esistance. 

A  week  after  tliis  talk  she  told  ]\lartha 
that  she  was  going  to  ^Mercei-.  *"i  am 
going  to  visit  ]\liss  S;n'ah  ^lun'ay;  she  in- 
vited m(^  to  visit  her  some  time  this  win- 
ter.     And  ni  take  Dick." 

]\ri's.  King  ]Hit  down  her  sewing.  ''1 
shouldn't  think'  you  would  want  to  mak(^ 
visits.  liUcy.  with  fatluM'  dead  only  six 
months.  I  should  think  you  would  rather 
stay  ([uietly  \\o\\^  with  me,  coiisidei'ing 
that   we  are  both  in  atUiction.'' 

Lucy  made  no  rei)ly. 
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"But  of  coui'se  you  are  perfectly  free 
to  do  as  you  ])lease,"  her  sister  went  on. 

"  I  think  rd  better  go,"  Lucy  said. 

Tliere  was  sonietiiing  in  her  voice  tliat 
made  Mrs.  King- uneasy.  "  I  don't  see  why 
you  say  that;  of  course,  if  you  want  to 
g-o— wliy,  g-o!  But  I  nuist  say  it  looks  as 
though  you  were  not  contented,  and  it 
sort  of  reflects  on  your  brother-in-law." 

"Oil !  no,  no !"  Lucy  said,  in  an  agitated 
way;   "  he  has  been  so  kind  to  me!" 

Somehow  Martha  King  winced  at  that, 
thougli  she  did  not  know^  why. 

The  doctor,  when  he  heard  the  news, 
frowned;  and  then  he  half  sighed.  ''  Oh, 
well,  she's  young,"  he  said. 

But  he  chucked  his  little  sister-in-law 
underthechin  whenhecamedown  to  break- 
fast, and  told  her  that  if  she  staid  away 
too  long  he  would  come  and  bring  her 
home.  "  And  look  here,  Lucy,  you  must 
have  a  new^  cape,  or  bonnet,  or  something. 
What  do  you  say  to  a  pink  bonnet?" 

Willy  smiled  all  over  his  face,  but  his 
jaw  fell  w^hen  Martha  said,  "Now. Willy! 
how  can  she  wear  pink  when  she  is  in 
black?" 

"  01  I  oh  yes,"  the  doctor  said,  awk- 
wardly. And  then,  for  no  reason  in  par- 
ticular, he  sighed:  —  perhaps  the  child 
would  be  hap])ier  in  Mercer.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "you  can  have  an  escort,  if  you  go 
on  Wednesday,  Lucy — Mr.  Horace  Shields. 
I'll  ask  hini  to  look  after  you.  He's  go- 
ing East  to  give  his  spring  order." 

"  So  I  heard  at  sewing  society,"  Mar- 
tha said.  "Well,  I  think  he  is  a  very 
foolish  old  man." 

Mrs.  King  was  not  alone  in  this  belief. 
Old  Chester  was  disturbed  by  this  project 
of  Ml".  Horace's:  he  had  always  ordered 
his  goods  by  mail,  and  to  take  a  journey 
for  tlie  purpose  was  ol)viously  unneces- 
sary. 

"I  don't  lilve  restlessness,"  said  Mrs. 
Dale,  with  a  stern  look. 

"Sam  sent  him  some  wine."  said  Mrs. 
Wi'ight,  "  and  I  am  sure  we  were  all  very 
kind  to  him:  so  why  should  he  go  away 
from  home?" 

"Besides,"  said  ^Ei's.  Drayton,  "who 
can  make  up  to  him  Ww  his  loss  so  well 
as  his  friends?  Wc  all  liked  i)oor  'Mr. 
James — though  he  did  certainly  use  im- 
proper language  at  times.  I  once  heard 
him  use  a  profane  word  myself.  I  should 
not  be  willing  to  repeat  it.  It  was — not 
the  w^orst  one,  but  the  one  with  'r'  in  it, 
you  know," 


The  ladies  shook  tlieir  heads.  exce{)t 
Mrs.  Barkley,  who  said,  harshly,  that,  for 
her  part,  she  didn't  wonder  at  Jim  Shields ; 
she  believed  she  would  have  said  some- 
thing stronger  than  "dear  me"  herself. 
But  Martha  King  said,  seriously,  that  she 
hoped  Mrs.  Di-ayton  had  told  him,  flatly 
and  frankly,  how  wrong  it  was  to  lose 
one's  self-control  and  swear. 

"  Well,  no,  I  didn't,"  Mrs.  Drayton 
confessed.  "It's  so  painful  to  me  to 
speak  severely  to  any  one." 

"Because  it  is  painful  is  no  reason  for 
not  doing  one's  duty."  Martha  returned, 
decidedly. 

"Well,  as  for  his  going  away,"  said 
Mrs.  Drayton,  "probably  he  hasn't  been 
so  overwhelmed  by  grief  as  we  thought. 
I  judged  him  by  myself.  If  I  had  lost 
a  loved  one,  I  couldn't  go  travelling 
about.  But  I'm  snre  I  hope  he'll  enjoy 
himself,  poor  man  !" 

And  all  the  sewing  society  said  it  was 
sure  it  hoped  so  too. 

It  was  a  rainy  morning  in  March  that 
Mr.  Horace  went  away.  The  stage  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  taverii 
when  he  came  hurrying  down  the  street 
— he  had  been  delayed  by  giving  direc- 
tions to  Mrs.  Todd,  who  was  to  keep  tlie 
shop  open  during  his  absence— and  thei-e 
was  the  doctor  holding  an  umbrella  over 
a  slim  girl  in  a  black  frock,  who  was  car- 
rying a  bird-cage  in  one  nervous  little 
hand. 

"This  is  Lucy,  I\rr.  Horace,"  Willy 
King  said.  "  We  will  be  so  much  obliged 
if  you  will  look  after  her  on  the  way." 

"  To  be  sure  I  will — to  be  sure  I  will," 
said  Mr.  Horace:  and  the  little  girl  put 
her  hand  in  his  without  a  word. 

She  was  the  onh'  other  passenger;  and 
when  Will\-  had  tucked  the  robe  around 
her.  and  smuggled  a  bag  of  candy  into 
her  muff,  the  door,  with  its  painted  land- 
scape, was  slammed  to,  and  the  stage, 
pitching  and  creaking  on  its  spi'ings, 
started  up  the  hill,  passing  the  church 
and  then  the  graveyard — at  which  Mr. 
Horace  looked  through  the  streaming 
rain  on  the  coach  \vindow\  His  fellow- 
traveller,  however,  turned  her  face  away. 
There  was  something  in  the  shrinking 
movement  that  touched  Mr.  Horace.  He 
remembered  that  Willy  had  told  him  the 
child  had  had  some  sori'ow^ — if  one  can  say 
soi-row  in  connection  with  youth;  so  he 
made  an  effort  to  come  out  of  his  absorp- 
tion, and  talk  to  her,  and  cheer  her. 
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Slie  had  very  little  to  say,  only  an- 
swering" him  in  gentle  monosyllables, 
until  by  some  chance  he  I'eferred  to  her 
father. 

"  I  met  him  several  years  ago,  ma'am; 
and  my  brother  James  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  him." 

Lucy's  eyes  suddenly  filled. 

Mr.  Horace  looked  at  her,  with  instant 
sympathy  in  his  ruddy  old  face.  So 
youth  may  grieve,  after  all? 

"My  dear,  I  have  recently  suffered  a 
loss  myself,"  he  said,  gently. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Lucy  ;  "  I  know.  I  was 
very  sorry,  sir." 

"Ah — well,"  said  Mr.  Horace,  with  a 
sigh — "  he  was  sick  a  long  time.  I  ought 
not  to  begrudge  him  his  release.  Yes.  he 
had  been  an  invalid  for  maiiy  years.  But 
he  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  My  bro- 
ther was  a  sailor  in  his  youth.  He  had 
many  interesting  adventures.  He  has 
told  me  stories  of  his  adventures  by  the 
hour.  But  when  he  came  to  be  an  in- 
valid, after  such  an  active  life,  he  never 
flinched.      The  bravest  of  the  brave!" 

"  My  father  was  brave,"  said  Lucy. 

"  My  brother  had  been  in  most  foreign 
lands,"  Mr.  Horace  went  on.  "He  was 
shipwrecked  twice  before  he  was  thirty. 
I  recollect,  as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday, 
how  he  came  home  after  that  first  time 
he  was  wrecked.  We  had  given  him  up. 
My  mother  was  upstairs  cutting  out  those 
little— ah,  garments  that  child I'en  wear. 
She  was  cutting  out  a  pair  to  go  in  a  mis- 
sionary barrel.  Well,  James  just  walked 
into  the  room,  as  casually  as  if  he  hadn't 
been  out  of  the  house,  ^fy  mother  (I 
recollect  perfectly),  she  threw  u})  her 
hands — she  had  the  scissors  on  her  thumb 
and  finger— and  she  said,  '  Why.  Janu^s, 
where  on  earth  did  you  come  fronif  And 
my  brother,  he  said:  'From  the  waters 
undei'  the  earth  ;  fi'om  Lidia's  coral 
strands,' he  said.  (You  know  the  hymn?) 
'But  I  haven't  any  coral,  or  any  clothes 
— except  what  you  see,'  he  said.  '  I  hope 
you'll  give  me  those  things,'  meaning  the 
— the  small  garment;  and  he  stood  six 
feet  two !'' 

Lucy  smiled  vaguely. 

"  It  was  a  joke,"  Mr.  Horace  ex])lained, 

"Yes,  I  see.  My  father  was  a  good 
deal  like  that,  saying  funny  things. 
They're  pleasant  to  live  with,  such  1)00- 
ple." 

"They  are,  indeed — they  are,  indeed," 
Mr.  Horace  agreed,  sighing.      "  ]\[y   bro- 
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tiler's  humor  was  invincible,  perfectly  in- 
vincible.     Why,  I  recollect  perfectly — " 

The  story  he  remembered  was  not 
brilliant  humor,  but  Lucy  was  as  polite 
as  if  it  were,  and  capped  it  with  some- 
thing her  father  had  said;  and  then  Mr. 
Horace  followed  quickly  with  another 
"  I  remember."  Perhaps  they  neither  of 
them  really  heard  what  the  other  said, 
but  they  found  infinite  relief  in  speaking. 
Why  Mr.  Horace  could  not  have  "recol- 
lected perfectly"  to  Dr.  Lavendar,  or 
why  little  Lucy  could  not  have  talked,  if 
not  to  her  sister,  at  least  to  her  kindly 
brother-in-law,  is  one  of  those  inexplicable 
things  that  belong  to  gi'ief.  It  was  easier 
for  each  because  the  other  was  a  stran- 
ger. 

When  the  stage  pulled  i-nto  Mercer,  the 
wheels  tired  in  mud,  and  the  api-on  over 
the  trunks  streaming  with  rain,  the  two 
travellers  were  talking  very  freely.  In- 
deed, Lucy  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
she  was  going  to  give  music  lessons, 

"  I'm  going  to  visit  Miss  Sarah  Murray 
first.  Wlien  I  get  some  pui)ils,  I'll  boai'd 
somewhere,"  she  added,  vaguely. 

■■  My  brother  Jim  knew  the  ]\lisses  ^Mur- 
ray,"  said  Mr.  Horace.  "I  have  heard 
him  remark  tluit  ]\riss  Sarah,  the  eldest, 
was  a  very  genteel  and  accom])lished  fe- 
male. My  brothei'  Jim  ex])ressed  it  moi'c 
as  a  sailor  might,"  ]\Ir.  Horace  amended, 
with  a  smile,  "but  his  words  wvvv;  to 
that  eU'ecl."  And  wIkmi  he  helped  his 
fellow-}>assenger  and  the  canai'v-bii'd  out 
of  the  stage,  he  said,  with  i)leasant,  old- 
fashioned  ])oliteness,  that  if  the  Misses 
IMurray  w(^re  agreeable,  he  would  call  the 
next  day  and  i)ay  his  res})ects  to  them 
and  to  ^liss  l^ucv. 

"  I'd  like  vou  to  come,  sir."  Lucy  said. 
"  I'd  like  to  show  you  a  letter  our  minister 
wrote  about  father." 

And  ]\lr.  Horace  remembered  that  he 
had  some  letters  too.  It  came  into  his 
mind  that  ])erha])s  some  day  he  would 
read  them;  ])erhai)s  he  would  show  some 
of  them  to  this  young  lady,  who,  he  was 
sure,  would  have  admii-ed  Jim.  "Jim 
was  a  gi'cat  favorite  with  the  ladies."  he 
thought  to  himself,  sighing  and  smiling. 

V. 

"I  recollect,  just  as  if  it  were  3'ester- 
day.  when  my  brother  Janu^s  brought 
home  from  one  of  his  voyages  a  little 
savage — a  heathen,  in  fact.  My  nu)ther 
was  exceedingly  alarmed  about  his  si)irit- 
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ual  state;  but  Woolly  (that  was  what  my 
brotlier  James  called  liiiti)  was  converted 
immediately.  M}^  brother  said  it  was  be- 
cause my  mother  gave  him  a  cake  wlieu- 
everhe  named  our  Saviour,  And  I  some- 
times feared  there  was  truth  in  this  re- 
mark.'' 

Lucy  laug-hed.  and  Mr.  Horace  looked 
pleased,  and  patted  her  hand  kindly. 
Miss  Sarah  and  Miss  Emily  Murray,  who 
Avere  sitting-  on  either  side  of  the  fire, 
smiled,  and  Miss  Sarah  observed  that  mis- 
sionaries often  used  such  methods  as 
food  and  glass  beads  to  attract  poor  sav- 
ages. 

'"My  brotlier  said  that  jnst  before  he 
landed  he  suddenly  realized  that  Woolly 
had  to  have  clotlies;  you  know,  being  a 
savage  and  a  heathen,  he  had  no  gar- 
ments of  any  kind.  In  fact,  he  was — ah 
— if  I  may  say  so — quite — quite,  as  you 
may  say,  undressed.  My  brother  knew 
that,  such  being  the  case,  Woolly  would 
be  conspicuous  when  the  ship  shoukl  come 
into  port  and  the  poor  savage  land  at  the 
wharf.  So  what  did  my  brother  James 
do  but  make  Woolly  lie  down,  wiili  his 
arms  ey  tended,  on  a  piece  of  cloth  spread 
on  the  deck;  then  he  took  up  a  lump  of 
chalk  and  outlined  him,  as  it  were;  then 
he  doubled  the  cloth  and  cut  this  out  like 
those  paper  dolls  which  are  nuide  for  in- 
fants out  of  newspapers;  and  he  sewed 
Woolly  into  these  two  pieces.  Dear  me  I 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him  I  How 
my  mother  did  laugh  I  "I  wouldn't  give 
a  fig  for  your  sewing,  James,'  says  she, 
'  But  my  sewing  gives  a  fig  leaf  to  Wool- 
ly.'says  my  brother.  James  had  such  a 
ready  tongue.'' 

"The  suit  must  have  fitted  very  badly," 
Lucy  said,  seriously. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Horace  admitted:  "but  it 
was  warm,  you  know,  and — ah — custom- 
ary." 

"Oh  yes,  of  course,"  said  Lucy. 

It  was  with  tales  like  this  that  old 
Horace  Shields  tried  to  clieer  his  little 
companion  when  he  came  to  see  her  at 
the  Misses  Murray's.  He  had  decided  not 
to  continue  his  journey  East  to  purchase 
stock,  but  to  order  by  nuiil  from  ]\[ercer. 
where,  he  thouulit.  he  would  remain  for 
a  few  days  and  see  if  he  could  not  com- 
fort this  poor  child,  who  seemed,  some- 
how, to  bo  on  his  hands.  But  he  staid 
nearly  three  weeks.  He  came  to  call  al- 
most every  day,  and  the  estimable  Misses 
Murrav  welcomed  him  warmlv.  and  told 


him  that  they  were  much  grieved  at  the 
depression  of  their  young  fi-iend.  "And 
indeed,"  said  kind  old  Miss  Sarah,  "I  fear 
I  must  add  that  I  do  not  ai)])rove  of  the 
apparent  indifference  dear  Lucy  displays 
towards  her  sister.  Lucy  says  that  [Martha 
doesn't  like  her  canary-bird: — which  is 
really  a  foolish  reason  for  not  wishing  to 
live  with  her.  It  almost  looks  like  tem- 
per. I  think,  however,  your  conversa- 
tion cheers  her,  and  when  she  is  less  de- 
pressed she  nuiy  come  to  a  more  proper 
mind  in  regard  to  her  family." 

Mr.  Horace  certainly  did  cheer  the 
frightened,  hopeless  girl;  and  sometimes 
his  own  burden  seemed  lig;^htened  in  his 
effort  to  lighten  hers.  In  telling  her  his 
stories  about  his  brother,  he  led  her  to 
talk  about  her  father,  and  then  about  her 
own  alt'airs:  and  the  third  time  he  called, 
when  they  chanced  to  be  alone,  she  told 
him,  palpitating  and  determined,  that  she 
would  "  never,  never,  Jierer  go  back  and 
live  with  her  sister,  because  she  would 
not  be  a  burden  on  brother  Willy.'' 

"  But,  my  dear  young  lady,''  he  remon- 
strated, "you  cannot  live  alone  here  in 
Mercer,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  said  poor  little  Lucy, 
"  I  know:  but  I  won't  go  back  to  sister 
Martha." 

"But  what  will  you  do.  my  dear  Miss 
Lucyr"  Mr.  Horace  said,  anxiously. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  I"  cried  poor  Lucy: 
and  her  big  deerlike  eyes  had  a  hunted 
look  in  them  that  went  to  the  old  gentle- 
man's heart.  He  made  a  point  of  seeing 
the  Misses  Murray  by  themselves,  and 
they  all  talked  the  matter  over  with  anx- 
ious seriousness. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  her  to  get  ])upils.'' 
Miss  Sarah  said:  "she  is  not  the  sort  of 
a  young  woman  who  can  push  and  nuike 
her  own  way." 

"I  am  not  sure  she  is  not  more  pleas- 
ing on  that  account,"  Miss  Emily  said, 
with  decision. 

Mr.  Horace  nodded  his  head,  and  said 
his  brother  James  had  always  disliked 
excessively  capable  ladies.  "  My  brother 
James  said  he  wouldn't  want  to  sit  down 
at  table  thi-ee  times  a  day  with  a  horse 
marine."  he  said,  chuckling:— "  not  but 
what  he  had  great  respect  for  intelli- 
gence," he  added,  ])olitely. 

And  the  blisses  Murray  said.  Oh,  yes, 
indeed  :  they  quite  miderstood.  And 
then  they  begged  Mr.  Horace,  who  was 
returnino-  to  Old  Chester  the  next  dav,  to 
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correspond  witli  them  on  the  subject,  so 
that  thej^  might  advise  the  child  wisely. 

Mr.  Horace  promised  to  do  so;  and  he 
put  his  mind  upon  Lucy's  troubles  dur- 
ing the  tiresome  stage  journey.  He  won- 
dered what  Jim  ^vould  say  about  it  all. 
Jim  had  liis  opinion  of  Mrs.  Willy ;  Mr. 
Horace  chuckled  as  he  thought  of  it. 
"Estimable  woman,"  said  Mr.  Horace  to 
himself,  "very  estimable;  but  not  agree- 
able.    Poor  Miss  Lucy !" 

He  thought  of  her  with  an  impulsive 
pity  Avhich  brought  out  the  youth  of  his 
I'uddy  old  face — that  fine  youth  of  the 
soul  which  cannot  be  touched  by  the 
body's  age.  Her  grief  for  her  father  was 
but  a  child's  grief,  he  thought,  a  half- 
smile  on  his  lips;  it  was  not  the  iron  en- 
tering into  the  soul;  but  it  w^as  pathetic. 
He  thought  how  she  had  showed  him 
some  letters  of  condolence  that  had  been 
sent  her,  and  that  made  him  think,  sud- 
denly, of  the  letters  that  had  come  to  him. 
It  occurred  to  him,  with  a  w^arm  feeling 
of  satisfaction,  that  when  he  got  home  he 
would  unlock  the  drawer  in  tlie  shop  and 
take  out  that  pile  of  letters,  and  perhaps 
he  might  send  one  or  two  to  Miss  Lucy. 
He  thought  of  them  eagerly  as  he  walk- 
ed up  from  the  tavern  to  his  own  door; 
they  were  like  a  w^elcome  waiting  for  him 
in  the  desolate  old  house. 

Old  Chester  was  full  of  ti'anquil  even- 
ing light.  Behind  the  low  dai'k  line  of 
the  hills  the  daffodil  sky  was  brightening 
into  gold  ;  there  had  been  a  shower  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  fresh  dam})  air  was 
sweet  with  the  linden  blossoms;  there 
were  little  pools  of  water  shining  in  hol- 
lows of  the  worn  flagstone  pavement,  and 
the  brass  stair  rails  and  knobs  of  the 
comfortable  old  bi-ick  houses  glittered, 
suddenly,  all  the  way  down  Main  Street. 
Mr.  Horace  found  himself  smiling  as  he 
w^alked;  then  he  stopped  with  a  start  be- 
cause Martha  King  spoke  to  him;  she 
called  from  the  other  side  of  tlie  street, 
and  then  came  hurrying  across. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  back,  i\Ir.  Hor- 
ace," she  said,  and  asked  one  or  two 
questions  about  Lucy  and  the  ^Misses  ^Mur- 
I'ay.  "  We've  missed  the  shop,  INIr.  Hor- 
ace," she  ended.  "  Mrs,  Todd,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  has  been  remiss  about  keeping  it 
open.  I  do  hope  you  will  s])eak  to  her 
about  it,  flatly  and  frankly.  I  think  it  is 
a,  duty  not  to  slight  w^rong-doing.  She 
has  not  kept  regular  hours  at  all,"  Mrs. 
King  said,  "and  it  has  been  a  great  an- 


noyance. Won't  you  come  in  and  take 
tea  with  us,  Mr.  Horace?" 

"No,  ma'am,  I  thank  you,"  he  said, 
and  hurried  into  his  house.  "  Poor  Miss 
Lucy!"  he  said  to  himself;  "poor  Miss 
Lucy !" 

She  w^as  in  his  thoughts  when,  sitting 
all  alone  in  the  shop,  with  his  lamp  on 
the  desk  beside  him,  he  took  out  the  let- 
ters wliich  had  been  put  away  all  these 
months.  After  all,  these  old  friends  loved 
James.  "And  w^ell  they  might!"  he  told 
himself,  proudly.  He  opened  one  letter 
after  another,  and  read  the  friendly,  ap- 
preciative words,  nodding  and  sighing, 
and  saying  to  himself,  "Yes,  indeed! 
Yes,  he  w^as  brave!  he  w^as  patient.  Who 
know^s  that  as  well  as  I  do?"  The  comfort 
of  it  came  warmly  to  his  heart,  and  the 
applause  braced  and  cheered  him  until, 
for  very  happiness  and  pride,  two  little 
hot  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks  and 
splashed  on  the  pile  of  letters. 

But  when  he  went  up  stairs  into  the 
silent  house,  into  the  dreadful  emi)tiness 
of  that  ]-oom  where  James  had  lived  for 
nearly  thirty  years — the  old  despair  of 
desolation  seized  him  again.  It  was  that 
which,  by-and-by,  made  him  say  he  would 
go  back  to  Mercer  for  a  few  days,  and  see 
what  the  Misses  Murray  had  done  for 
Miss  Lucy.  He  wanted  to  get  away  from 
the  house  —  anywhere!  He  thought  to 
himself  that  he  would  take  the  letters  to 
read  to  Miss  Lucy;  she  had  been  so  in- 
terested in  Jim  that  she  ought  to  know 
that  his  praise  had  not  been  mei'ely  bro- 
therly regard.  "And  I  am  really  anx- 
ious to  know  what  the  ])0()r  young  lady 
is  going  to  do,"  he  said  to  liinisolf,  when, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Old  Chester,  lie 
again  took  the  stage  for  Mercer. 

"Twice  in  two  months!"  said  Old  Ches- 
ter; but  Mrs.  Todd.  who.  in  spite  of  .Mrs. 
King's  warning,  was  again  to  keep  the 
shop  open  for  his  few  days  of  absence, 
said  it  was  a  real  good  thing,  and  would 
do  the  poor  old  gentleman  good. 

VI. 
Little  Lucy  had  not  secured  a  single 
])upil  during  the  weeks  she  had  been  in 
Mercer.  Slie  was  well  aware  she  could 
not  prolong  her  visit  to  the  kind  Misses 
Murray  indefinitely,  but  what  was  she 
going  to  do?  Poor  child!  how  many 
times  a  day  did  she  ask  herself  this  ques- 
tion! The  very  afternoon  of  I\Ir.  Hor- 
ace's I'eturn  she  had  gone  out  and  walked 
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liopelessly  about  until  dusk  in  Mercer's 
dirty,  busy  streets,  to  think  it  over.  Tlie 
Aviud  whirled  up  the  street  and  caug-ht 
her  black  skirts  in  a  twist,  and  Hung-  the 
dust  into  her  face  and  into  her  eyes.  The 
lights  beg-an  to  twinkle  along  the  bridge 
that  spanned  the  river,  and  then  wavered 
down  into  its  black  depths  in  golden  zig- 
zags. Against  the  sullen  sky  the  fur- 
naces flared  with  gi-eat  tongues  of  flame 
and  showers  of  sparks.  The  evening'  traf- 
hc  of  the  town,  noisy,  dirty,  hideous; 
the  hurrying  crowds  in  the  streets;  the 
rumble  of  the  teams;  the  jostling  of 
workmen— all  gave  her  a  sense  of  her 
ntter  helplessness,  so  that  the  tears  be- 
gan to  start,  and  she  had  to  ^vipe  them 
aw^ay  fui-tively.  What  was  going  to  be- 
come of  her?  The  child,  walking  alone 
in  the  spring  dusk,  looked  down  at  the 
river,  and  thoughtr  that  the  water  w^as 
very  black  and  very  cold.  I  don't  sup- 
pose she  formulated  any  pur})ose  in  her 
own  mind;  she  only  thought,  shivering, 
"The  water  is  very  cold.'' 

Mr.  Horace  met  her  there  on  the  bridge, 
and  there  w^as  something  about  her  that 
made  the  old  gentleman's  heart  come  up 
in  his  throat.  He  took  her  hand  and  put 
it  through  his  arm,  and  said,  cheerfully, 
'■  Come  with  me,  my  dear  Miss  Lucy,  and 
let  us  walk  home  together." 

As  for  Lucy,  slie  only  said,  feebly.  '/ 
won't  go  back  to  sister  MartJia." 

"You  sha'n't.  my  dear."  said  Mr.  Hor- 
ace, comfortingly ;    ""you  sha'n't  indeed." 

That  evening  he  talked  the  situation 
over  with  ]\Iiss  Sarah  Murray;  but  she 
only  sliook  her  head  and  said  she  hoped 
the  cliihl  would  soon  look  at  the  matter 
more  reasonably.  "  1  would  gladly  keep 
her  hei'e  indefinitely."  Miss  Sarah  said, 
in  a  troubled  way,  "but  our  inct)me  is 
exceed  i  n gl y  1  i mi  ted — " 

''Oh,  certainly  not.  certainly  not." 
Mr.  Horace  broke  in.  He  had  come  to 
feel  responsible  for  Lucy,  somehow ;  he 
could  not  have  her  dependent  upon  Z\Iiss 
Murray. 

He  got  up  and  said  good-niglit  with  a 
very  correct  bow.  his  feet  in  tlu^  first  ]>o 
sition  for  dancing,  his  left  hand  uiuler 
his  cc^at  tails. 

Old  Miss  Sarah  responded  in  kind,  and 
they  parted  with  high  opinions  of  each 
other. 

But   Ml'.  Horace  luul   not    reac 
street    corner     before     he     heard 


Shiekh 


ed    the 
"  Mr. 
Mr.  Shields!"    and    there    was 


Lucy  running  after  him.  bareheaded,  and 
with  a  shawl  about  her  shoulders. 

"I've  thought  of  sometliing."  she  said, 
breathlessly, as  she  stood  beside  him,  pant- 
ing, under  the  gas-lamp  on  the  corner. 
"  Can't  I  come  and  take  care  of  the  shoj). 
Mr.  Shields?  Can't  I  live  with  you  and 
take  care  of  the  shop?" 

Mr.  Horace,  in  his  eagerness  to  hurry 
her  back  to  the  house,  hardly  knew  what 
he  answered.  ''Yes,  yes,  my  dear  young 
lady.  Anything  that  you  wish.  Come, 
now. come!  you  must  get  in-doors.  W'hat 
will  Miss  Murray  sayr" 

"I  am  to  come  and  live  with  your" 
Lucy  insisted,  her  eyes  v.ide  and  fright- 
ened. ''You  won't  make  me  go  back  to 
sister  Martha?" 

"No,  my  dear;  no.  no!"  he  said.  It 
seemed  to  Mr.  Horace  as  though  Miss 
Sarah  was  an  hour  in  opening  the  door. 
"Miss  Lucy  just  step{)ed  out  to  speak  to 
me."  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  astonished 
look. 

"Oh.  Miss  Sarah,  I  am  going  to  live 
with  Mr.  Shields!"  said  Lucy. 

Mr.  Shields  came  very  early  the  next 
morning  to  Miss  Murray's  house,  and  was 
received  in  the  parlor  by  ^[iss  Sarah. 
Lucy  was  not  present.  Miss  Sarah  sat  in 
a  straight-backed  chair,  with  her  delicate 
old  hands  crossed  in  her  lap.  There  was 
some  color  in  her  cheek,  and  a  determined 
look  behind  her  spectacles. 

"  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Horace,  "  that  Miss 
Lucy  is  none  the  worse  for  stepping  out 
last  night,  ma'am?  I  was  much  concern- 
ed about  her  when  I  left  her.'' 

"She  is  none  the  worse  in  body,  but 
I  am  deeply  grieved  at  her  attitude  of 
mind.''  said  Miss  Sarah. 

"  You  mean  her  unwillingness  to  re- 
turn to  her  sister?"  he  said,  anxiously. 

Old  Miss  Sarah  blushed.  "She  was 
quite  determined  to  —  to  ask  your  aid. 
The  child  did  not  realize — '' 

"  You  don't  say  so!" 

"  She  needs  to  be  taken  care  of  just  as 
much  as  if  she  were  a  baby,"  said  Miss 
Sarah.  "  But  of  course  this  plan  of  hers 
is  impossible.  Even  if  it  were  not  a 
question  of  burdening  you  (she  has  an 
idea  that  she  would  earn  lu^r  board,  if  I 
may  so  ex{)ress  it),  it  would  be  impossible. 
I  have  pointed  this  out  to  her." 

"And  what  does  she  say?"  demanded 
Mr.  Horace. 

"She  merely  weeps,''  Miss  Sarah  said: 
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"she  has  given  it  up  at  my  request,  of 
course,  but  she  weeps." 

Mr.  Horace  hunted  for  liis  handker- 
chief, and  blew  his  nose  violently. 
"Dear,  dear!"  he  said,  "you  don't  say 
so!  Well. well!  I  wish  my  brother  James 
were  here.  He  would  know  what  to  pro- 
pose.     Poor  child!  poor  child!" 

Mr.  Horace  got  up  and  looked  out  of 
the  window;  then  he  blew  his  nose  again. 

Miss  Sarah  looked  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  but  was  silent.  Suddenl}^  he  turn- 
ed, and  came  and  stood  beside  her. 

"  Miss  Murray,  you  are  a  female  of  ad- 
vanced years  and  of  every  proper  senti- 
ment; all  I  have  seen  of  you  leads  me  to 
feel  a  deep  esteem  for  you."  Miss  Sarah 
bowed,  "Therefore  I  ask  you,  is  it  im- 
possible? I  could  give  the  child  a  good 
home  while  I  live.  I  have  recently  lost 
my  brother,  ma'am,  and  the  little  income 
devoted  to  his  use  could  be  transferred  to 
Miss  Lucy.  I  find  myself  much  attached 
to  her,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  her 
in  my  home.  It  would  be  less  lonely  for 
me,"  he  said,  his  voice  tremulous;  "  and 
my  age,  ma'am,  is  sixty-five.  Surely  it  is 
not  impossible?" 

Miss  Sarah, who  was  nearly  eighty,  grew 
red,  but  she  was  firm.  "  My  dear  sir,  you 
are  still  young  "—Mr.  Horace  blinked 
suddenly,  and  sat  up  straight—''  our  friend 
is  twenty-three,  and  her  looks  are  pleas- 
ing. Need  I  add  that  this  is  a  wicked 
world?  I  have  lived  much  longer  than 
you,  sir,  and  I  am  aware  that  it  is  both 
wicked  and  censorious.  Can  you  say 
that  Old  Chester  is  exempt  from  gossip, 
Mr.  Shields?" 

"No,  ma'am,  I  can't,"  he  admitted,  witli 
an  unhappy  look. 

"  You  see  it  is  impossible,"  JMiss  Sarah 
ended,  kindly. 

Mr.  Horace  sighed. 

Miss  Murray  looked  at  him  and  cough- 
ed; then  she  drew  in  her  br(>ath  as  one 
who  prepares  to  strike.  "If  you  were 
sufiiciently  advanced  in  years,  my  dear 
sir,  so  that — matrimony  was  out  of  the 
question,  it  would  be  dilferent."  Mr.  Hor 
ace  gasped.  "  But  under  the  circum- 
stances," continued  Miss  Sarah,  sighing, 
"  I  see  nothing  before  our  young  friend 
(since  she  is  determined  not  to  return  to 
her  sister)  but  work  in  sonic — factory." 
Miss  Murray's  house  was  in  tlie  old-fash- 
ioned part  of  Mercer,  and  there  was  a  fac- 
tory just  across  the  street;  she  waved  her 
hand  toward  it,  genteelly,  as  she  spoke. 


The  room  was  quite  still  except  for  a 
coal  dropping  from  the  grate.  Mr.  Horace 
heard  a  footstep  overhead,  and  knew  it 
was  Lucy  walking  restlessly  about  in  her 
pitiful,  unreasoning  misery.  Involunta- 
rily he  followed  Miss  Murray'sgesture,  and 
looked  across  the  street.  Two  draggled- 
looking  girls  were  just  entering  the  bleak 
doorway  opposite.  "Little  Miss  Lucy  do 
that?     No! — impossible!" 

"  lam  sixty-five;  I  shall  not,  probably, 
live  very  much  longer,  "he  thought.  "Sup- 
pose it  were  five  years,  even ;  she  would 
still  be  a  young  woman." 

Poor  little  girl!  poor  little  frighten- 
ed, helpless  child  !  ''  And  I  would  be  less 
lonely,"  he  said  to  himself,  suddenly. 
''  Jim  would  call  me  an  old  fool,  but  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  me  less  loneh\" 
Mr.  Horace  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Miss  Murray,"  he  said,  "  would  I  be 
taking  advantage  of  our  friend's  youth 
and  inexperience  if  I — if  I — if  I  suggest- 
ed— matrimony?" 

Miss  Sarah  was  not  at  all  startled;  in- 
deed, she  even  smiled. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "it  would  be  an 
admirable  ai'rangement." 

]\[r.  Horace  looked  at  her;  she  looked 
at  him.  And  then  they  began  to  tallv  in 
whispers,  lilce  two  cons])irators.  ''  But 
would  she — "  began  Mr.  Horace. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it  I"' 

"But  she  is  so  young — '' 

"She  will  outlive  you." 

"I  would  not  wish  to  take  advantage— " 

"  You  are  only  doing  a  kindness." 

"  Her  relatives — " 

"  Her  relatives  have  driven  her  to  it  1" 
cried  Miss  Sarah.  Which  was  I'oally 
rather  hard  on  Martha  and  on  Lucy's 
kind  and  all'ectionate  brother-in-law. 

"  Well,  we'll  })rotect  her."  said  ]\fi'. 
Horace,  angrily.  And  tluMi  he  suddenly 
looked  blank,  and  said:  "Would  you— 
ah — be  willing  to — to  suggest  it  to  her:' 
I  feel  a  sense  of  embarrai^sment." 

"  That  is  quite  unnecessary,"  Miss  Mur- 
ray declared.  "  foi'  yc)u  are  doing  a  great 
favor:  and  if  I  know  Lucy,  her  gratitude 
v;ill  not  ])e  lacking.  But  I  will  gladly 
tell  her  of  your  kindness." 

"Oh,  pray  don't  say  gratitude,"  Mr. 
Horace  protested,  growing  red;  "don't 
say  kindness.  Let  her  regard  it  as  a  fa- 
vor to  me,  which  it  is.    I  assure  you  it  is." 

Miss  Murray  rose,  smiling;  and  Mr. 
Horace  went  awiiy  with  a  new  and  ex- 
traordinarv  sensation.      There  was  some- 
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tiling  in  his  thoug-lits  that  came  be- 
tween him  and  his  grief;  a  sense  of  ex- 
citement, of  cliivalry,  of  hope — even  of 
liope!  He  found  liimself  making  phms 
as  he  walked  along  the  street;  he  saw 
Lucy  in  his  mind's  eye  at  his  lonely  su])- 
per  table;  he  fancied  her  sitting  beside 
him  in  the  dreadful  evenings  listening 
to  his  stories  of  Jim — it  seemed  to  Mr. 
Horace  as  though  his  fund  of  anecdotes 
of  Mr.  James  was  inexhaustible;  he  im- 
agined her  reading  Jim's  books,  and 
laughing  in  her  light  girlish  voice  as  Jim 
used  to  laugh  in  his  rollicking  bass.  His 
heart  grew  Avarm  and  light  in  his  breast 
as  he  walked  and  thought;  and  then  sud- 
denl}^  it  sunk:  perhaps  she  would  not 
consent. 

yii. 

But  Lucy  consented— eagerly,  feverish- 
ly. "Oh,  Miss  Sarah,  how  kind  he  is!" 
she  said. 

"  Very  true,  Lucy,  very  true,"  said  Miss 
Sarah,  solemnly.  "I  hope  you  will  al- 
ways remember  it.  Veiy  few  gentlemen, 
Lucj",  of  Mr.  Shields's  age  would  think  of 
such  a  thing.  I  hope  you  will  realize 
that  to  ask  a  young,  inexperienced,  fool- 
ish (yes,  Lucy,  I  fear  I  must  say  foolish) 
girl  to — ah — to  bear  his  name,  is  indeed 
a  com])liment." 

"I  will  take  care  of  the  shop,"  said 
Lucy,  her  eyes  l)eginning  to  shine,  and 
tlie  droop  of  face  and  figure  fading  as 
she  spoke.  "Oh,  he  is  so  kind!  And  I 
will  never  go  near  Martha!" 

Mr.  Horace  came  for  his  answer  at  two 
o'clock;  he  had  settled  down  into  feeling 
quite  sure  that  it  was  impossil:)le,  and  that 
he  and  Miss  Sarah  must  tliink  of  some- 
thing else,  and  when  Lucy  met  him, 
smiling  and  half  crying,  and  saying, 
"  You  are  so  kind  to  me,  Mr.  Shields;  and 
indeed,  indeed  I  v/ill  do  all  I  can  to  de- 
serve it,"  he  was  almost  dazed  with  as- 
tonishment. He  protested  tliat  it  was  a 
great  favor. 

"I  am  so  much  older,  mv  dear,''  he 
said. 

But  Lucy  broke  in.  smiling,  "You  are 
good  to  me,  just  as  father  was." 

"I  will  be  good  to  you,  my  dear:  I 
will  indeed,  to  the  best  of  my  ability," 
he  said,  earnestly.  He  smiled  at  her  and 
patted  her  hand:  and  then  he  said,  "I 
Avill  communicate  with  your  relatives,  my 
dear  Miss  Lucy."' 

"  Oh  no,"  Lucy  said,  shrinking,  '"  don't 
tell  them  !" 


But  Miss  Murray  shook  her  head :  "  Mr. 
Shields  must  of  course  refer  to  your  fani- 
il}^  for  permission." 

Lucy  looked  frightened.  "  Martha 
won't  allow  it,"  she  said,  faintly.  '"  Oh, 
don't  tell  Martha !" 

"My  dear,  I  could  not  allow  you  to 
elope,"  Miss  Sarah  remonstrated. 

And  Mr.  Shields  said,  '"No,  no;  that 
wouldn't  do!" 

Then  the  two  elders  talked  it  over, 
Lucy  listening  and  shivering,  and  saving 
sometimes,  "Oh,  Martha  will  say  I'll  be 
a  burden  to  you,  Mr.  Shields." 

"I  am  prepared."  Mr.  Horace  said  to 
Miss  Murray,  ""to  have  them  say  I  am 
far  too  old,  and  even  that  I  am  taking 
advantage  of  our  young  friend.  But  I 
am  sustained."  said  Mr.  Horace,  "by  the 
knowledge  of  the  integrity  of  my  mo- 
tives. Miss  Luc}"  is  of  age,  and  if  she 
chooses  my  home  it  is  not  the  affair  of 
William's  wife,  or  even  of  William,  for 
whom  I  have  a  sincere  regard.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  ma'am,  that  it  will  per- 
haps be  wise  to — to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
head — if  I  maj^  so  express  it — before  they 
have  a  chance  to  interfere.  I  will  com- 
municate with  William  and  his  wife;  but 
before  they  can  remonstrate  we  will  take 
steps,  Ave  will  take  steps!  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  ma'am  ?"' 

"Admirable  !''  said  Miss  Murray.  "  Ad- 
mirable!" 

*'  However.''  said  Mr.  Horace,  blinking 
his  eyes  suddenly,  as  though  something 
cold  had  been  thrown  in  his  face,  "it 
Avill  be  very  unexpected  in  Old  Ches- 
ter!' 

It  was  unexpected.  Old  Chester,  too, 
gasped  and  blinked  as  though  it  had  had 
a  cold  douche. 

Willy  King  was  angiy;  but  Martha, 
very  sensibly,  said  that  it  was  foolish  to 
be  angry.  "But  I  am  mortitied,"  she 
said;  "and  I  don't  understand  it.'' 

Old  Chester,  when  it  heard  the  news, 
nearly  went  out  of  its  mind  with  agita- 
tion and  disapproval  —  "and  sorrow," 
Mrs.  Drayton  said,  "that  the  dead  were 
soon  forgotten  !"  ]Mi"s.  Dale  said  that  Mr. 
Horace  had  taken  advantage  of  that  poor, 
])oor  child's  youth.  Mrs.  Wriglit,  on  the 
contrary,  felt  that  it  was  really  disgust- 
ing to  see  a  girl  so  mercenarj^  as  to  mar- 
ry an  old  man  for  a  home.  Mrs.  Ezra 
Ixirkley  said,  gently,  that  he  had  been 
so  lonely,  poor  Mr.  Horace!  no  doubt  he 
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just  couldn't  stand  tlie  desolation  of  his 
life. 

"But  that  doesn't  explain  the  other 
fool,"  her  sister-in-law  intei'rupted,  with  a 
snort. 

''Do  you  know  what  Dr.  Laveudar 
said  when  he  heard  it?''  Rose  Knight 
asked,  suddenly.  "He  said,  'Hooray  for 
Horace!'  " 

"Dr.  Lavendar  is  getting  very  old,'' 
said  Mrs.  Dale,  sternly. 

After  the  first  excitement  of  it  was 
over,  it  came  to  Martha  King's  ears  that 
Lucy  had  married  to  escape  living  with 
her  (those  things  always  leak  out;  some 
friend,  with  a  frankness  as  conscientious 
as  Martha's  own,  probably  "thought 
Lucy's  sister  should  be  told"). 

When  poor  Martha  heard  wln^  Lucy 
liad  committed  this  extraordinary  folly, 
she  turned  white,  smitten  into  silence. 
'I  tried  to  do  my  duty,"  she  said,  pain- 
fully, and  made  no  reproaches.  But  she 
suffered.  "  I  dicj^ever^'thing  I  could  for 
iier  best  good,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
sat  alone  working;  then  she  wiped  her 
ayes  furtively  on  the  unbleached  cotton 
slieet  she  was  hemming  for  the  mission- 
ary barrel.  "Lucy  doesn't  love  me," 
she  thought,  sadly;  "nobody  does  but 
William.  But  I've  always  tried  to  do  my 
duty."  Once,  blunderingly,  looking  down 
at  lier  fingers  trembling  in  her  lap.  she 
said  something  like  this  to  Dr.  Laven- 
dar. 

"Martha,  my  dear,''  he  said,  gravely, 
"  love  more,  and  do  less.  Do  you  remem- 
ber Isaiah  (and  he  was  a  pr(!tty  energetic 
old  fellow  too)  says,  '  their  strength  is  to 
sit  still'?  Our  Heavenly  Father  is  just 
as  anxious  to  in) prove  things  as  we  are; 
but  if  you'll  notice,  He  lets  us  nuike  our 
blunders,  and  learn  our  lessons;  and  He 
works  by  love  oftener  than  by  the  thun- 
ders of  Sinai.  But  come,  come!  We  all 
love  you,  and  Lucy  will  know  that  she 
does  too,  one  of-  these  days.'' 

But  how  ha[)pily  it  did  turn  out!  ^Iv. 
^  Horace  lived  more  than  the  live  years  he 
had  allowed  himself;  and  no  wondei', 
with  the  affection  his  little  girl  gave  him. 
and  the  need  there  was  to  take  care  of 
her  and  keep  her  hapi)y;  a  man  really 
can't  die,  no  nuitter  how  good  his  inten- 
tions are,  while  he  is  needed.  And.  be- 
sides that,  Lucy's  eager,  childlike  sym- 
pathy was  like  some  pure  and  healing 
touch.      Gradually  he  took  up  old  inter- 


ests, and  liked  to  meet  old  friends.  His 
grief  for  his  bi'other  passed  down  through 
the  ruined  habits  of  living  into  the  depths 
of  life,  and,  after  a  while,  settled  into  a 
habit  of  its  own.  Then  the  old  interests 
closed  in  upon  him— just  as  a  ruffled  pool 
smooths  and  closes  over  the  crash  that 
has  shattered  its  even  silver;  though  all 
the  \vhile  the  weight  is  buried  in  its 
heart. 

It  was  a  sunny,  placid,  happy  old  house 
in  those  days,  though  nobody  could  say 
it  was  sensible.  Dick's  cage  hung  in  a 
south  window,  and  the  little  yellow  crea- 
ture splashed  about  in  his  china  bath, 
and  scattered  millet  seeds,  and  shouted 
his  little  songs  all  day  long,  Lucy  used 
to  come  and  sit  in  the  shop  while  she 
shelled  the  pease  for  dinner,  or  did  her  bit 
of  worsted-work.  And  she  kept  things 
dusted,  not  perhaps  quite  as  Martha 
would  have  done;  the  backs  of  the  pic- 
tures may  have  left  something  to  be  de- 
sired; but  so  long  as  nobody  knew  it. 
what  difference  did  it  make^  This  lack 
of  principle  must  make  the  conscientious 
gi'ieve;  but  Lucy  and  old  ^Mi-.  Horace 
were  just  as  hai)py  as  though  their 
princii)les  were  good.  They  tallied  a 
great  deal  of  Mr.  Jim.  In  the  evenings 
they  sat  upstairs  in  the  big  bare  room — 
a  little  less  bare  now,  because  Lucy  made 
gay  worsted  covers  for  all  the  chaii's; 
and  ]\Ir.  Horace  ti-icd  to  teach  her  how  to 
l)lay  chess.  To  be  sure,  the  fool's  or 
scholar's  mate  might  end  the  game  vvvvy 
night,  but  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  tell 
her  of  Jim's  ])rowess.  He  gave  her  Jim's 
books  to  read,  and  though  she  did  not 
know  enough  to  laugh  at  the  right  places 
in  ]\Ir.  Jim's  'beh)ved  SJiaiidy,  slie  felt  a 
breathless  interest  in  the  Tlivee  Muslcei- 
eers:  and  old  Mr.  Horace  annotated  it 
with  Jim's  comnu-nts. 

They  used  to  i-ead  over  those  letters  of 
sym])athy,  too,  which  suggested  so  many 
stoi'ies  of  the  big.  generous,  rollicking  old 
man  who  had  died  young  that,  little  by 
little,  as  ^ir.  Horace  told  this,  or  remem- 
bered tliat,  or  laughed  at  the  other,  James 
came  back  into  his  life.  But  there  was 
never  any  misery  in  the  thought  of  him; 
only  acceptance,  and  patience,  ant^  an 
understanding  which  mei'e  death  could 
never  shake  or  break,  .lames  was  dead; 
but  what  was  death  between  him  and 
Janies? 

So  they  went  on  being  hap})y.  And 
on  winter  evenings,  or  when  the  summer 
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dusk  shut  down,  and  Lucy  saL  ])]ajnno- 
foolish  tunes  on  a  little  old  jingling"  ])iano, 
it  was  surprising  liow  often  a  certain  iid- 
niirer  of  common-sense  came  ])oking'  in 
to  smoke  with  Mr.  Horace,  and  listen  to 


Lucy's  chatter,  or  inaybe  take  a  hand  at 
cribhage. 

Li  fact,  Martha  King  said  that  never 
since  they  liad  been  inarried  had  William 
had  so  many  nisrht  calls. 


A    FABLE    FOTl    HEIRESSES. 


BY    ALICE    DUEK. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  King 
who  had  great  possessions.  Through 
the  midst  of  his  kingdom  a  I'iver  i-an,  in 
whose  broad  fertile  valley  grew  great 
fields  of  grain.  On  each  side  of  this  val- 
ley the  land  rose  steeply,  and  forests  full 
of  game  stretched  for  miles  and  miles. 
Beyond  this,  again,  the  country  grew 
wilder  and  more  mountainous,  and  here, 
rumor  said,  the  King  had  discovered 
inexhaustible  gold-mines.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  vaults  below  the  i)alace  were 
piled  high  with  the  precious  metal. 

The  palace  itself,  which  was  built  of 
marble,  stood  on  a  high  proniontory  of 
land  that  jutted  out  into  the  valley,  so 
that  fi  om  the  terrace  you  could  look  far 
up  and  down  the  river.  Within,  the 
walls  were  hung  with  silks  and  velvets 
and  the  weapons  which  the  King  had 
taken  in  batt  le,  foi*  he  was  a  great  war- 
rioi*,  and  had  man}'  soldiers  and  slaves 
and  horses  at  his  command. 

The  heir  to  all  this  wealth  was  a  wo- 
man— the  King's  only  child.  Very  many 
nobles  and  princes  had  sought  her  hand 
in  marriage,  but  as  yet  not  one  had  found 
favor  with  either  the  King  or  his  daugh- 
ter. 

One  sunimer  afternoon'  the  Princess 
ste])ped  out  upon  the  terrace,  and  by  her 
side  was  Bo-^mund.  the  Badgei'.  No  one 
loved  the  Badger;  indeed,  he  was  a  pecul- 
iai'ly  uiilovable  animal:  but  he.  first  of 
all,  had  shown  the  King  where  the  gold- 
mines were,  and  the  King's  gratitude 
denied  him  nothing. 

The  eyes  of  the  l^i'incess  sought  the 
road  by  the  river,  along  wliich  a  rejected 
suitor  and  his  train  were  slowly  wending 
their  way,  and  as  slie  1(K)ked  she  siglKnl. 

"Ah,  Badirer.""  she  said,  "  why  is  it  that 
I  cannot  love  any  of  these  giMillemeu  :" 

The  Badger  snortml.  "The  r(\ison  is 
simple  enough.'"  he  s;iid.  '"  iMH-ause  none 
of  them  love  you." 

''What  do  you  mean,  ikvmund:"  de- 
manded   the    Princess,    severely,    for   she 


was  not  accustomed  to  such  language, 
even  from  the  Badger. 

"My  meaning  is  quite  clear."  he  an- 
swered. "  AVhy  should  they  love  you? 
You  are  not  particularly  good,  uor  par- 
ticularly clever,  nor  at  all  good-looking." 

Now  in  her  heart  the  Princess  dis- 
agreed with  all  these  assertions,  especial- 
ly the  last,  but  she  said,  tentatively, 
"Don't  you  think  I  have  charm,  Bad- 
ger?" 

The  Badger  snorted  again.  "Indeed 
I  do."  he  returued,  ""^Jie  greatest  a  wo- 
man can  have — the  charm  of  a  lich  fa- 
ther." 

The  Princess  was  naturally  indignant. 
"  Really.  Bo?mund,"  she  said.  "I  think 
you  are  unjust.  I  think  a  man  who  had 
never  heard  of  my  father  might  love  me 
for  myself." 

"It  is  very  easily  proved,"  said  the 
Badger.  "I  will  give  you  three  chances. 
There  are  in  this  kiiigdom  three  inen  to 
whom  my  attenti(^n  has  been  directed. 
The  tirst  is  absorl)ed  in  himself,  the  sec- 
oiul  in  a  science,  and  the  third  in  another 
woman.  If  you  can  make  any  of  them 
love  you  foi*  yourself,  I  am  i)erfectly  will- 
ing to  admit  I  am  wi'ong." 

The  Pi'incess  felt  that  the  contest  which 
the  Badger  ])roposed  was  scarcely  a  fair 
one:  but  she  knew  that  he  would  sneer  at 
her  if  she  said  so.  and  tliei'efore  she  went 
in  silence  and  ])ut  on  a  ])lain  di'ess  and 
started  on  her  journey. 

The  first  ])erson  she  met  was  the  man 
who  was  absorbed  in  liiniself.  He  was 
silting  on  a  stone  by  the  river,  thinking. 
The  Princess  went  and  sat  down  beside 
him,  and  said,  in  her  most  engaging  man- 
nei', 

"Do  you  1 11  ink  it  would  be  possible  to 
love  me  for  myself?" 

The  man  merely  groaned.  "  How  can 
I  tell?"  he  said.  "I  have  such  a  peculiar 
disposition." 

He  seemed  to  feel  so  badly  about  ittliat 
the    Princess    was    quite    distressed,   and 
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said,  consolingly,  "Oh,  don't  you  believe 
that  you  are  very  much  like  everybody 
else,  really?"  She  saw  at  once,  however, 
that  this  was  a  mistake,  for  he  looked  at 
her  reproachfully,  and  his  voice  sank  with 
depression  as  he  answered : 

"  I  hope  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  If  you  like,"  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  "  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

The  Princess  answered,  politely,  that 
she  would  like  very  much  to  hear,  and 
he  began: 

"  It  would  have  been  easy  if  only  I 
had  married  my  first  love.  My  nature 
was  simpler  then.  But  unfortunately  I 
did  not,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  complicated,  until 
now  I  have  so  many  sides,  all  highly 
developed,  that  I  fear  I  am  incapable  of 
constancy."  And  this  thought  plunged 
him  into  such  a  depth  of  gloom  that  his 
head  sank  on  his  hands,  and  the  Princess, 
after  waiting  a  little  while,  despaired  of 
rousing  him,  and  went  on  her  way. 

"  I  do  hope  the  man  absorbed  in  a 
science  will  be  a  little  more  amusing  than 
that,"  she  thought. 

The  man  absorbed  in  a  science  was  a 
Naturalist,  and  the  Princess  found  him 
gazing  at  a  small  hole  in  the  ground. 
Ignorant  that  this  was  the  home  of  a 
snake,  she  sat  down  beside  him,  and  ask- 
ed as  before — 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
love  me  for  mj^self ?" 

The  Naturalist  did  not  look  up  as  he 
answered,  absently,  "It  is  a  subject  of 
which  I  know  nothing." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  know  more  if  you 
looked  at  me  and  not  at  the  ground,"  said 
the  Princess. 

At  this  the  Naturalist  withdrew  his  eyes 
from  the  snake-hole  and  fixed  them  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  Princess.  Then  he  said, 
deliberately,  "But  perhaps  then  I  should 
not  care  so  much  about  knowledge." 

The  Princess  was  delighted.  "How 
nicely  you  said  that!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  But  you  have  not  answered  ni}^  ques- 
tion." 

"Were  I  a  younger  man — ''  said  the 
Naturalist.  But  at  this  moment  there  was 
a  faint  rustle  in  the  grass;  the  snake  w^as 
escaping.  The  Princess  screamed,  but  the 
Naturalist  was  already  running  after  it 
as  fast  as  he  could.  The  Princess  .waited 
for  his  return,  but  at  last,  as  she  saw  no 
sign  of  him,  she  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  had  failed  again.     Now  only  her 
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last  and,  as  she  felt,  her  least  chance  re- 
mained— the  man  who  was  absorbed  in 
another  woman. 

As  she  approached,  he  was  in  the  act 
of  pushing  his  boat  into  the  river,  and 
she  had  to  call  to  him  from  quite  a  dis- 
tance. 

"  I  can't  stop  now,"  lie  said.  "  I  have 
an  engagement." 

"It  is  with  the  other  woman?"  said  the 
Princess. 

The  man  looked  conscious. 

"Will  nothing  induce  you  to  wait?" 
asked  the  Princess. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  man,  firmly. 

At  this  the  Princess,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  stepped  into  the  boat  and  sat 
down  in  the  stern. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  you  may  take  your 
choice  between  waiting  and  taking  me 
with  you," 

"  There  is  another  alternative,"  said 
the  man,  and  wading  into  the  water,  he 
lifted  her  out  of  the  boat  and  set  her  on 
the  shore. 

The  Princess  had  never  been  more  furi- 
ous and  delighted. 

"  How  dare  you?"  she  said. 

"  Another  time  you  won't  interfere  with 
me,"  he  answered. 

At  this  tlie  Princess  burst  into  tears. 
"  How  can  you  bear  to  be  such  a  brutes" 
she  sobbed. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you,"  he  said, 
in  great  distress. 

"It  isn't  that,"  said  the  Princess,  "but 
it  is  so  unkind  of  you  to  go,  when  I  only 
want  to  ask  you  one  question." 

"  What  is  it?"  said  the  man. 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
love  me  for  myself?" 

"Possible!"  cried  the  man.  "If  it 
weren't  for  the  other  woman.  I  should 
say  I  did  already." 

"Oh,  wouldn't  that  be  nice!"  exclaim- 
ed the  P]*incess,  "I  mean,  of  course,  if  it 
weren't  for  the  other  woman.  As  it  is, 
however,  I  think  I  must  be  going." 

"  Already?"  said  the  man. 

"It  is  very  dark,"  said  the  Princess. 
"  Do  you  know,  1  fancy,  if  it  weren't  for 
the  other  woman,  I  should  sa\'  I  was 
afraid  to  walk  home  alone.      Good -by," 

"  Don't  be  absurd,"  said  the  man.  "Of 
course  I  shall  see  you  home." 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  the  Badger 
was  proved  to  be  entirely  in  the  wrong-. 
The  Princess  had  found  a  man  who  loved 
hor  for  herself.   She  had  scarcely  assured 
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herself  of  this  fact,  explained  her  true 
position,  and  quieted  his  not  unnatural 
alarm,  when  they  reached  the  palace,  and 
the  King",  her  father,  came  hurrying-  to 
meet  them,  accom])anied  by  the  Badger. 

It  appeared  that  King-  Conrad  of  Cour- 
tesia,  a  powerful  monarch  of  a  neighbor- 
ing- kingdom,  had  arrived,  with  a  great 
retinue,  to  ask  her  hand  in  mari'iage. 

''And  it  is  my  desire,  my  child,"  said 
tlieKing,  "that  you  accept  his  proposals." 

"Oh,  })apa,  how  cruel  you  are!"  cried 
the  Princess.  "  You  would  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  me  to  a  mere  fortune-hunter, 
who  wants  only  my  possessions." 

"Fortune-hunter!"  roared  the  King. 
"  W!iat  do  you  mean  by  speaking  like 
that  of  an  illustrious  and  noble  monarch, 
who  would  do  you  tlie  lionor  of  making 
you  a  Queen?  Who  ever  supposed  he 
did  not  want  your  possessions?" 

"  I  like  honest  men,"  said  the  Princess, 
tearfully,  glancing  at  her  companion. 

"Fiddlesticks!"  said  the  King, 

"You  can't  have  known  many,"  said 
the  Badger. 

At  this  the  Princess,  with  great  dignity, 
swept  into  the  palace  to  put  on  her  best 
clotlies  for  there  was  to  be  a  banquet 
and  ball  in  honor  of  King  Conrad,  and 
she  had  no  wish  that  he  should  under- 
value what  could  never  l)e  his. 

When  she  entered  the  banquet -liall 
she  saw,  with  a  sensation  that  was  al- 
most regi'et,  that  King  Conrad  of  Courte- 
sia  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
whom  she  had  ever  beheld.  She  noted, 
although  she  firmly  refrained  from  com- 
parisons, how  well  his  embroidered  white 
velvet  fitted  his  muscular  figure.  She 
observed,  too.  how  enviously  many  of  tlie 
ladies  regarded  her  as  he  led  her  to  her 
place. 

For  some  time  she  was  of  necessity  so 
engaged  by  the  convei'sation  of  the  King 
that  she  did  not  notice  tlie  man  who  had 
been  absorbed  in  another  woman,  and 
when  she  did  tui-n  her  head  in  his  direc- 
tion she  was  pained  to  observe  that  the 
ladies  on  either  side  of  him  had  abandon- 
ed all  efforts  at  convei'sation,  and  were 
with  difficulty  concealing  their  yawns, 
while  he  himself  seemed  to  be  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  excellent  fare  wliich  was 
put  before  him. 

Following  her  glance.  King  Conrad  in- 
quired his  name,  with  an  absence  of  com- 
ment tlia.t  roused  the  Princess  to  add. 
somewhat  sharply,       • 


"An  unusual  species— an  honest  man." 

"An  excellent  quality.'' answered  the 
King,  politely.  "How  unfortunate  that 
he  should  find  it  incompatible  with  con- 
versation !" 

When  the  ball  began,  the  Princess,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  trod  the  first  measure 
with  King  Conrad;  and.  indeed,  she  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  performance 
that  she  was  on  the  point  of  repeating  it, 
when  the  man  who  loved  her  for  herself 
hurried  to  her  side  and  insisted,  with  the 
same  masterful  manner  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  boat,  that  she  should  dance 
with  him. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason  the  Prin- 
cess now  found  this  manner  less  attrac- 
tive, especialh'  when  King  Conrad  with- 
drew with  great  tact,  and  was  soon  seen 
leading  forth  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  court  ladies. 

Besides  this,  she  soon  discovered  that 
the  man  who  loved  her  for  herself  did  not 
dance  at  all  w^ell;  and  though  she  could 
have  forgiven  him  readily  enough  for  not 
having  acquired  so  frivolous  an  accom- 
plishment, she  could  not  excuse  his  lack 
of  judgment  in  attempting  to  pi'actise  it. 
In  short,  before  the  evening  was  over 
she  began  to  wish  the  Badger  had  never 
existed,  and  to  think  with  gentle  indul- 
gence of  the  other  Avoman. 

The  climax  was  reached  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  Princess,  looking  from  her 
window,  saw  the  num  who  loved  her  for 
herself  starting  out  for  a  ride  on  her  fa- 
ther's favorite  war-horse,  nor  could  she 
believe  that  horsemanship  had  been  in- 
cluded in  his  early  education. 

She  ran  down  stairs  in  great  distress, 
and  meeting  King  Conrad  in  the  hall,  she 
found  his  manner  so  sympathetic  that  she 
told  him  the  whole  story,  with  the  satis- 
factory result  that  when  the  man  who 
loved  her  for  herself  returned  hot  and 
dishevelled  from  his  ride,  she  had  already 
promised  to  be  Queen  of  Courtesia,  and 
the  King  had  volunteered  to  represent  to 
his  late  rival  how  much  more  suitable  a 
person  the  other  woman  must  be. 

So  they  were  married,  and  every  one 
lived  very  happily  ever  after — every  one, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Badger,  who  for  no  adequate  reason  was 
sent  to  live  henceforward  in  the  stable. 
Unfortunately,  as  no  ])ortrait  of  the  Prin- 
cess i-emains,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  was  justified  in  his 
low  estimate  of  her  charms. 
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THE    UTILITARIAN    MR.   JARLEY. 


BY   JOHN    KENDRICK    BANGS. 


THE  Christmas  season  was  approaching,  and 
Mr.  Jarley,  who  bad  latelj^  become  some- 
tbing  of  a  philosopher,  began  to  think  about 
gifts  for  bis  wife  and  cbiklren.  The  more  be 
tbought  of  them,  the  more  brmly  was  be  con- 
vinced that  there  was  something  radically 
wrong  witb  the  system  of  giving  that  bad  pre- 
vailed in  past  years.  He  conjured  up  visions 
of  the  useless  tbings  be  bad  given  and  re- 
ceived on  previous  occasions,  and  an  inventory 
of  bis  personal  receipts  at  tbe  four  celebra- 
tions leading  up  to  tbe  present,  disclosed  tbe 
fact  that  be  was  long  on  match-boxes,  cigar- 
cases,  and  smokiug-jackets,  tbe  last  every 
one  of  them  too  small,  with  an  appalling  sup- 
ply of  knitted  and  crocheted  objects,  the  gifts 
of  bis  children,  in  reserve.  His  boot -closet 
was  a  perfect  revelation  of  tbe  misdirected 
Cbristmas  energies  of  tbe  young,  disclosing, 
as  it  always  did  upon  occasions  when  be  was 
in  a  great  hurry,  a  half-dozen  pairs  of  worsted 
slippers,  whicb  be  bad  received  at  Yule-tide, 
some  of  them  adorned  with  stags  of  beads 
leaping  over  zephyr  walls,  and  others  made  in 
tbe  inuigeof  cats  of  extraordinary  color,  witb 
yellow  glass  eyes  set  in  directly  over  tbe  toe 
whereon  be  kept  his  favorite  corn.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  was  not  the  stepping  of  an  awk- 
ward visitor  upon  one  of  these  sanui  glass  eyes, 
while  these  slippers  for  the  lirst  time  covered 
bis  feet,  that  set  Mr.  Jarley  to  cogitating  upon 
the  bollowness  of  *' Christmas  as  She  is  Cele- 
brated." Indeed,  it  is  my  impression  that  at 
tbe  very  moment  when  that  bit  of  adornment 
was  pressed  down  upon  Mr.  Jarley's  corn  be 
announced  rather  forcibly  bis  disbelief  in  the 
utility  of  any  such  infernal  Christmas  present 
as  that.  And  as  time  Avent  on,  and  that  of- 
fending, staring  slipi)er  slipped  into  bis  hand 
every  time  be  searched  the  closet  in  the  dark 
for  a  left  patent-leather  pump,  or  some  other 
missing  bit  of  foot-gear,  the  conviction  grew 
upon  him  that  of  the  great  reforms  of  which 
tbe  world  stood  in  crying  need,  the  reforma- 
tion of  tbe  Cbristmas  gift  was  possibly  tbe 
most  important. 

The  idea  grew  to  be  a  mania  witb  him,  and 
be  gradually  developed  into  a  utilitarian  of 
the  most  pronounced  type.  Nothing  in  the 
world  so  suited  bim  as  an  object,  bonu'ly  or 
otherwise,  that  could  be  used  for  sonu'thing  ; 
tbe  tbings  that  were  used  for  nothing  had  no 
attractions  for  him.  After  this  be  developed 
furtber,  and  discovered  new  uses  for  old  ob- 
jects. Mrs.  Jarley's  ])arlor  vases  were  turned 
into  receptacles  for  matches,  or  papers,  accord- 


ing to  tbeir  size.  Tbe  huge  Satsuma  vase  be- 
came a  more  or  less  satisfactory  bill-file;  and 
tbe  cloisonne  jar,  by  virtue  of  its  great  dura- 
bility, Mr.  Jarley  used  as  a  receptacle  for  tbe 
family  golf-balls,  mucb  to  tbe  trepidation  of 
bis  good  wife,  w^bo  considered  tbat  tbe  vase, 
like  some  women,  had  in  its  beauty  a  sufficient 
cause  for  existence,  and  who  would  bave  pre- 
ferred going  without  golf  forever  to  tbe  de- 
struction other  treasured  bit  of  bric-a-brac. 

Mrs.  Jarley  did  her  best  to  stay  the  steady 
advance  in  utilitarianism  of  her  busband. 
She  could  bide  witb  bim  in  most  matters.  In 
fact,  until  it  came  to  the  use  of  the  cloisonnd 
for  a  golf-ball  reservoir,  sbe  considered  the 
idea  at  least  harmless,  and  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit tbat  it  indeed  held  many  good  points. 

"  I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper,"  sbe  said,  "  to 
consider  all  things  from  tbe  point  of  view  of 
their  utility.  I  do  not  believe  in  sending  a 
ball-dress  to  a  poor  woman  who  is  starving  or 
suffering  for  want  of  coal,  but  I  must  say, 
John,  that  you  carry  your  theory  too  far  when 
you  insist  on  using  an  object  for  some  ]>ur- 
pose  for  whicb  it  was  manifestly  never  made." 

"  But  wbo  is  to  say  what  a  thing  is  mani- 
festly made  for?"  demanded  Jarley.  ''You 
don't  know,  or  at  least  you  can't  say  positive- 
ly, what  one  of  many  i)ossible  uses  the  de- 
signer and  maker  of  any  object  had  in  mind 
when  be  designed  and  made  that  especial  ob- 
ject. This  particular  vase  was  fasbioniMl  by 
a  heathen.  It  is  beautiful  and  graceful,  hut 
beyond  producing  something  beautiful  and 
graceful,  bow  can  you  say  what  other  notion 
that  heathen  had  as  to  its  ])(xssil)le  usefulness? 
He  may  bave  made  it  to  bold  Howers.  He  may 
bave-  intended  it  for  a  water- jug.  He  may 
bave  considered  it  a  suitable  receptacle  in 
which  its  future  favored  owner  might  keep 
his  tobacco,  or  bis  opium,  or  any  (n\c  of  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  you  can  put  in 
a  vase  with  a  hope  of  getting  it  out  again." 

"  Well,  we  know  he  didn't  inteiul  it  for  golf- 
balls,  anyhow,"  said  Mrs.  Jarley.  ''  For  the 
very  simple  reason  that  tbe  heathen  don't  })lay 
golf." 

"  They  may  play  some  kind  of  a  game  wliiib 
is  a  heathen  \ariation  of  golf,''  observed  ^Ir. 
Jarley,  coldly. 

"  That  couldn't  be,"  persisted  Mrs.  Jarley. 
"Judging  from  the  etfect  of  Suiulay  golf-])lay- 
ing  on  church  attendance,  I  don't  think  any- 
thing uu)re  (H)ni})letely  i)agan  than  golf  could 
be  found.      However — " 

'•  lint  tlu;  fact  remains,  my  dear,"  Jarley  in- 
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terrupted,  "  that  \Yliile  we  may  surmise  ])r<)i)- 
crly  ciionj^li  that  tlic  original  inalicir  of  an  oh- 
ject  (lid  not  iiiteiul  it  to  he  used  for  eertaiu 
purposes,  you  cannot  say  )»ositively,  hecause 
you  <h)n't  know  that  your  surmise  is  ahso- 
lutely  coriect." 

"Jiut  1  think  you  can,"  said  :\Irs.  Jarley. 
"In  fact  /  will  say  ]>ositiv<dy  that  the  nuin 
Avho  made  out  ii(;\v  iVyin^-i)an  nuuhi  it  to  fry 
things  in,  and  not  to  he  used  in  connection 
Avith  a  lack-hammer  as  a  dinner-<^on<;.  I  know- 
that  the  hardware  ])e()i)I(;  who  manufactured 
our  clothes  -  hoiler,  down  in  the  laundry,  did 
not  d(;sign  it  as  a  toy  hass-drum  for  the  chil- 
dren to  l)an<^  on  on  themornin*;  of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  1  would  make  a  solemn  affidavit  to 
the  fact  that  the  maker  of  a  hahy-carriaj^e 
never  dnianuid  of  its  possihle  use  as  an  im- 
promptu tohog^an  for  a  c()ui)le  of  snuiU  hoys 
to  coast  down  hill  on  in  midsummer.  Yet 
these  things  have  heen  used  for  these  various 
purposes  in  our  own  household  ex])erience.  A 
me<;ai)h()ne  can  be  used  as  a  beehive,  and  a 
hammock  can  be  turned  into  a  fly-net  for  a 
horse,  but  yon  never  think  of  doing  so  ;  and, 
furth(!rnu)re,  you  can  say  ])ositively  that  while 
the  things  may  be  used  for  tlnsse  ])uri)oses,  the 
original  mak(!r  never,  ne\cr,  never  thought 
of  it." 

''Nonsense,"  said  Jailey,  wilting  a  little. 
''Nonsense.      You  argiui  Just  like -a  woman — " 

"  I  think  that  was  what  I  was  designed  for," 
laugluHl  Mrs.  Jarley.      "  Of  course  I  do." 

"Oh!  but  what  I  mean  is  that  .vou  take  ut- 
terly ridiculous  and  (sxtrenui  cases.  The  things 
m'.v(ir  could  haptpen.  Who'd  ever  dieam  of 
making  a  be(diive  out  of  a  m(^ga])hone  f ' 

"  Oh,  I  think  it  might  ocxuir  to  the  same  in- 
genious min<l  that  discov<'red  that  a  cloisonn6 
vase  would  hold  golf-balls  securely,"  smiled 
Mrs.  Jarley. 

Jarley  laughed.  " 'J'lien;  you  go  again," 
he  said.  "I  wonder  why  women  (;an't  argue 
without  becoming  ridicnilous?  It  wouhl  b«> 
mighty  poor  economy  to  l)ay  Si  for  a  megaphone 
as  a  substitutti  for  a  S2  beehive." 

"That  is  true,"  said  IMrs.  Jarley.  "  1  never 
thought  of  that." 

"  Of  course  you  didn't,"  letorted  Jarley,  tri- 
umphantly. "  Of  course  you  didn't ;  and  that's 
what  I  nu^an  when  I  say  you  argue  like  a  wo- 
man. You  get  hold  of  what  seems  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  a  regular  x()l(i)--))hxus  retort,  and 
fail  to  s(5e  how  it  becomes  a  boomerang  befoie 
you  can  say  Jack  Kobinson." 

"I  su))pose  if  I  hadn't  l)een  worried  about 
the  vase  J  would  have  thought  of  it,"  said  ^^Iis. 
Jarley,  meekly.  "  //  iconics  me  lo  scr  <(  sl.')0 
VdHC  used  for  a  jxirposc  IIkiI  u  Jiftii-cciit  calico 
haf/  iron  Id  .scrrc  quite  as  hv//.'' 

Jarl(\v  ghuKHMl  searchiugly  at  his  wife. 

"Well— ah— hem!"  he  said,  "guite  right, 
my  dear,  (piite  right.  1  think,  on  the  whole, 
you  would  l)(;tter  get  the  calico  b'lg.'' 

For  a  fe-w  days  aft(!r  this  little  discussion 
Jarley  was  very  niticent  about  his  utilitarian 


ideas.  The  nu)re  he  thought  of  his  wife's  re- 
tort the  less  secure  he  felt  in  his  own  position, 
and  lie  was  very  soiry  lie  had  spoken  /ibout 
boomerangs  and  solar- plexus  retorts.  But 
Avith  time  he  recovered  liis  equanimity,  and 
early  in  F)ecember  returned  to  his  old  ways. 

"  I've  just  been  u])  in  the  attic,"  he  said  to 
his  wife  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when  he  ap- 
jjcared  on  the  scene  rather  dusty  of  as])ect. 
"  There's  a  whole  lot  of  useful  stutf  u))  there 
going  to  waste.  I  found  four  old  beaver  hats, 
any  one  of  which  would  make  a  very  good 
waste-basket  for  the  si);ire  bedroom  if  it  was 
suitably  trimmed;  and  1  don't  see  why  you 
don't  take  these  straw  hats  of  mine  and  make 
work-baskets  of  them." 

Here  he  held  out  two  relics  of  bygone  fash- 
ions to  his  wife.  ]Mrs.  Jarley  took  them  si- 
lently. Slu;  was  so  tilled  with  suppressed 
laughter  over  her  husband's  suggestions  that 
she  hai'dly  dared  to  speak  lest  she  should  give 
way  to  her  mirth,  and  a  num  does  not  gener- 
ally a])preciate  mirth  at  his  own  expense  after 
he  has  been  rummaging  in  an  attic  for  an  hour 
or  more,  lilling  his  lungs  and  covering  his 
clothes  and  hands  with  dust. 

However,  after  a  moment  .she  managed  to 
blurt  out,  "  Perhaps  I  can  make  one  of  them 
(hiinty  (mough  to  send  to  your  mother  for  her 
Christmas  j)resent." 

"  I  was  about  to  suggest  that  A'ery  same 
thing,"  said  Jarley,  brushing  the  dust  from  his 
sleeve.  "  Either  you  could  send  it  or  ]\I()llie" 
— Mollie  was  Mr.  Jarley's  snuill  daughter.  "  I 
think  jNIollie's  grandmother  would  be  more 
l)leased  with  a  gift  of  that  kind  than  with  one 
of  the  useless  little  fallals  that  children  give 
their  grandparents  on  Christmas  day.  What 
did  she  give  her  last  year?" 

The  (juestion  was  op])ortuue,  for  it  gave 
Mrs.  Jarley  a  chance  to  laugh  outright  w  ith 
some  other  ostensi  1)1(5  oljject  than  her  husband. 
She  availed  herself  of  the  chance,  threw  her 
head  l)ack,  and  shook  convulsively. 

"  She  sent  her  a  ball  of  siiaving-])aper,"Mrs. 
Jarley  said. 

A  faint  smile  tlitted  over  Jarley's  face. 
"Well,  it  might  have  been  worse,"  he  said. 
"She  can  use  it  for  curling- paper,"  He 
])aus(,'d  a  moment.  Then  h(>  said  :  "  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  my  dear,  that — ah — I  want  Christ- 
mas celebrated  this  year  alter  my  i)lan  of 
selectioii.  Instead  of  scjuandering  our  hard- 
earned  (lollars  on  things  no  sensible  ])erson 
wants  and  none  can  use,  we  will  consider,  lirst 
of  all,  j.ractical  utility." 

"  Vei-y  well,"  sighed  ]\Irs.  Jarley.  "  I  quite 
agree  as  far  as  you  and  I  are  concerned — but 
how  about  the  children?  I  don't  think  Toui- 
mie  would  fe(d  very  haji^iy  to  wake  up  on 
Christmas  morning  and  lind  a  i)air  of  suspeiid- 
ers  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes  under  the  tree. 
He  needs  both,  but  he  wants  tin  soldiers.  And 
as  for  ]SIollie.  she  expects  a  doll." 

'•  V\'e]l.  1  don't  wish  to  be  hard  on  the  chil- 
dren." said  Mr.  Jarley,  "  hut    now  is  the  tinui 
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to  begin  training  tlu-ni.  There  may  be  a  tem- 
porary disappointment,  but  in  the  end  they 
will  be  ha[)i)ier  for  it.  Of  eonise  I  dt)n't  say 
to  give  thejn  necessities  of  life  for  Christmas, 
but  in  selecting  what  we  do  give  them,  get 
something  useful.  Dolls  and  tin  soldiers  and 
toy  balloons  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but 
they  are  absolutely  useless.  Therefore,  I  say, 
don't  give  them  such  things.  Surely  Mollie 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  nice  little  fur 
tippet  or  a  mutt",  and  Til  get  Tounuie  a  hand- 
some snow-shovel,  that  he  can  use  when  he 
cleans  off  the  paths.  He  won't  mind;  it  will 
be  a  gift;  worth  having,  and  by  degrees  he'll 
come  to  see  that  the  plan  of  utility  is  a  good 
one.*' 

Mrs.  Jarley  discreetly  held  her  tongue,  al- 
though she  was  fai"  from  api)roving  Jarley's 
course  in  so  far  as  it  atilected  tlu;  children.  She 
tacitly  agreed  to  the  i)r()])()sition,  but  there 
was  tlu^  I'gl't^  <d"  an  idea  in  her  ey<'. 

The  da\  s  intervening  before  Christmas  jiass- 
ed  i;ipi(lly  away,  and  Chrisrmas  e\e  tiiially 
came.  Tonnnieand  Mollit;  wer(^  bubbling  over 
with  snp[)ressed  excitement,  and  frecinently 
went   off  into   s[)asnis   of  giggles.     There   was 


something  very  funny  in  the  wind  evidently. 
After  dinner  the  small  iamily  rei)aired  to  the 
library,  where  the  children  were  in  the  habit 
of  <listributing  their  gifts  for  their  i)arents  on 
the  night  before  Christnuis.  ]Mrs.  Jarley  was 
beaming,  and  so  was  Mr.  Jarley.  The  children 
had  l)een  inforuicd  of  what  they  were  to  ex- 
pect, and  after  an  Lour  or  two  of  regret,  they 
ha<l  put  their  little  heads  together,  giggled  a 
half-dozen  times,  and  accepted  the  situation. 

"Your  nu)ther  has  ))resented  me  with  a  ton 
of  coal,  ciiildren,"  said  Jarley,  smiling  hai)pily. 
'•Now  \{)n  m:iv  think  that  a  funnv  sort  of 
gift-"" 

•'  Yeth,  i)a,"  said  Mollie. 

'•  Awfnl  fiinnv,"  said  Tommie,  wiggling  wilh 
glee. 

••  \Vell,  it  does  seem  so  at  iirst.  but.  now,  h()\v 
much  l)etter  to  give  me  that  than  to  ]>res('iit 
me  wilh  sonu-rhing  that  1  could  look  at  lor  a 
few  (lays  and  then  would  lia\e  no  lurther  use 
for  !•• 

-That's  so.  ]):i."  said  Mollie. 

'■  ]  guess  yon'rc  right,"  said  Tommie.  "  \V;\\- 
cher  got  for  ma  .'" 

"1    ha\i'    gi\on    lu'r    a    brand-new    set    of 
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cliiiia    for    the    <liniii^- -  rooiii,"    said    Mr.   .lar-  lead  army,  a  iMecliaiiical  lisli.  and  a  small  zinc 

ley.  sh-amboat.  suitalilf   lor  a  crtUM-  in  a  batli-tuh. 

"And  it  was  just,  what  I  needed, "' said   Mrs.  .larley  looked  at  the  ehildreii.and  the  eliil- 

Jarley,  happily.     "And  now,  children,  ^o    np  dren  looked  al  .larh-y. 

stairs,  and  bring  down  yonr  prescMits  for  your  *■  Why."  said  he,  as  soon  ;is  he  conld  recover 

fatlu^'."  his  e(|naninnty,  "  there  mn>t  lu-  somt-  mistake." 

The  children  sped   noisily  ont    of  <li(^   room  ••.\o,"said  Mollic.      "We  pi(d;ed  "em  ont  t'iV 

and  np  I  lie  slairs.  yon  onrstdx'es.      \\'e  thonght  you'd  need  "cm." 

"I    hopt!   you    impn'sscd   it    on    their   nunds  .Mrs.  .larley  t  urned  awiiy  to  cough  slinhily. 

that  1  wanted  not  hiug  iis«dess /"  said  .I;iiley.  "  Need  t  hem  .'"  demanded  Jarley.  wit  h  a  per- 

"  I  did,"  said  Mrs.  .Jarley.     "I  explained  the  plexed  frown.      ••\\iien  .'" 
whole  thing  lo  them,  and  told  them  what  the\'  ••  <  )h  —  to-morrow."  s;iid  Tonnnie. 

iinght  expect    to   receive.      Then  I  gave  them  "Winit  for  .' "  dcmantled  Jai  ley. 

each    ten    dolhirs  of  the   money  they'd    sa\-ed,  '•Jllti/.  ti>  (/ire  to  iis.  m/' ro/o'.vr,"  said  the  chil- 

and  let  them  go  shopping  on  t  heir  own  account.  dren  in  chorus. 
1  (h)n't  know  what  tiiey  l)ought  you.  l»ut    it's 
something  huge."  "  My  dear."  said  Jarle_\-.  t  wo  hours  later,  after 

Mrs.  Jarley   had    hardly   tinished  when    the  the  children  had  rd  ired.  ••  Tvt'  l»een  thinking 

two  giggling  tots  came  into  the  room  cariying  tliis  thing  over." 
with  ditticulty  a   ]»arc(d,  w  hi(  h,  as  Mrs.  Jarley  "  Yes  ?"  said  Mrs.  Jarley. 

liad  said,  was  imleed  huge.     Mr.  Jarley  eyed  it  "Yes."  said  Jarley;   ■•and  I've  nutde  np  my 

with    curiosity    as    the   string  was    unfastened  nnnd  that  those  children  of  ouis  are  Ixu-n  gen- 

aiid  tlie  p:ickage  hurst  open.  iuses.      I    ihrn't    belie\e.  afttn-    all,  they    could 

"  There,*' cried  T(^mmie,  hreathlessly.      "It's  have     s(dected     anyThing     which     would     he 

all  for  you,  }):j,  froi;i  jNlolii*^  and  me."'  more  satisfactorily  nset'ul  in  the  present  emer- 

The  two  (diildren  stood  to  one  side.  ]\Irs  gency." 
Jarh^v  appeared  surprise<l  in  an  amused  fash-  "Well,""  ohserved  Mrs.  .T;nley.  (piieily.  "I 
ion,  while  .larley  stood  .-ippalled  at  what  lay  (h»n*t  either.  1  thought  so  at  the  time  when 
before  him,  as  well  he  ndglit  ;  for  the  pa(d<age  they  asked  my  permission  to  do  t  iieir  shopping 
contained  a  great  w.ix  <loll  with  dec^p  staling  at  tiie  International  Toy  Bazar."" 
hlu«^  eyes,  a.  small  dolTs  house  with  two  lloors  ••  It"s  a  solar-plexus  retort. Just  the  same," 
in  it  aiK^  a  front-  <h)or  that  (»i>ened.  cliina  and  said  , larley.  as  he  shook  his  head  and  went  to 
chairs  aisd  table  jiiid  bureaus  in  miniature  to  bed.  "I  think  on  the  Ist  of  .January,  if  yon 
furnish  the  house — indeed,  all  the  i)ar;ipherna-  ha\o  no  object  ions.  ^Irs.  .larley.  I  will  forswear 
lia.  of  a  well-ordered  i-esid<Mice  hu"  a  Fiench  ntilitarianism  —  aml\on  may  remove  the  golf- 
doll.  Besides  tlu'se  were  two  boxes  of  tin  sol-  balls  from  the  cloisonne  vase  as  soon  as  you 
diers,  caution,  tents,  swords,  a  I'ully  e(|uipi)evl  choose." 


OX     CHRISTMAS     EVE. 

BY  GlY  WETMOPvE  CAHHYL. 


Ik  ,i;-ood   St.  Nicholas   shouKi   come  What  matters   it.  dear  love  of  mine, 

Across   the   whitened   roofs   to-night,  That   you   were  only  eight  or  so, 

A   host   of  treasures   bringing  from  And   I   a   little   lad   of  nine. 

His  distant   Castle  of   Delight;  That   night   beneath   the   mistletoe? 

If  he  should   comi«\  as  once  he   came,  The  magic  of  it   lingers   yet, 

And  at   my  chinniey-top   draw  rein.  And   all   the  waiting  and   the   i>ain 

Tiiat  1   my  dearest   wi>h   nughl  name  At   thought   thereof  I  can    forget, 

As   if   I    were  a   ehihl   again:  A<   if   I    were  a   t-hild   again. 

Of  all   tiie  good   and   graeioiis   stoie.  (>nee   nioi'e,  as   in   tlie   long  ago, 

AVherewith   the  hearts   of  men  he  elieers,  On   (."iiristnias   eve   witii   you   to  staml 

One   thing  alone   Td   covet   more  Alone  beneaih   the  mistletoe. 

Than   all   the  gifts  of  all   the  years;  To  see  your  eyes,  to  touch  your  hand  : 

One   thing  could   give  the  Christmas   bells  Ah,  ec)uld   the   Saint   Imu   grant    me   this. 

The  sweetness   of  their  old   I'cfrain,  I  would  iMt   sav.  with   tine   disdain. 

And   till   the   night   with   fairy  >pells,  "  I   think    I'm   "mo>l   too  ohi   to   kiss," 

As   if   I   were  a  child   airain.  As   if   I  were  a  child  again  I 
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HE,    SHE,    AND    THEY. 

BY    ALBEKl'    LKK. 
II. 


Oil  vos.  indeed  tlu>v  will,     Tbev'ie  certain 


to. 


"And  yon  want  to  send  tlieni  soniethinu-  in 
exclianiie  '." 

'•  Xo  :   I  Avanr   to  send   tlieni  some  little  re- 

The  soup  lias  only  jnst    been    ^(>Ino^•ed   from  inemUianee." 

the  table,  on  a  partieiilar  evenin,-;- early  ill  De-  '•  Ibit    yon   ^vonld  not    send   tliem    anytbiiii; 

(•ember,  wbeii    l^tliel    IJeiiton    iii(|nires    of  her  if  you   thonnht   they   were  not  .uoiu!;-  to   send 

husband    if  he   has  as   yet   <;iven   any  thonnht  yon  something;." 

to    the    imporanf    snlijeet    of  Chiistmas  pre.s-  "  I  should  send  to  Dorothy,  and  certainly  to 

ents.  Mrs. 'J'horpe.     We  are  under  oidiuations  to  Mrs. 

"Is  if  not  a  bit  early  in   the  name  to  beoin  Thorpe,  you  know.'' 

thinking'    of   Christmas    presents  f    he    asks.  "  Ihit  so  fai'  as  the  others  are   concerned  — 

'*  The  festive  bla(d<niailin<;  season  is  still  three  Slat ia.  Cecil.  Lucy,  and  J^elle — it  is  mere  bhu  k- 

weeks  ahead  of  us."'  mail  !" 

"I  know  it  is."  replies  Ktlnd  :   "but   if  w»^  •'You  certainly  would  feel  very  cheap  if  I 
leave  it  until  the  last  moment .  everyt  iiinu-  will  got  soinething  from  every  one  of  them  Christ- 
be  so  laished  that  mas  mornini:.  and  had  sent  nothing  to  any  (»f 
—N^                we    won't   half  do  them  I" 
Vj-C'  ._.        things."  "That's  why  I  call  it  blackmail." 
-■:  ^  (r^^^^^^            i.  J  ,.;,fi,,,^.  tl,iiil<;  '•  I  doiTr  (juite  see  the  connection,  dear." 
^        -^iHi          that  is  a  good  idea.  "  \Y(dl,"  i)roceeds   I5enton.  ••  you    admit  you 
jj]l      q£-j       — not    half  doing  arc^  spending  your  money  on    these    girls    lu^- 
'o  l|^                   things  :  «>s[»ecially  cause  you  antici})ate  thcv  will  spend  nionev  on 
^■'                      those  things."        ^  yon."  ^ 
j/  V'""'                 "I  suppose  you  •■  1  don't  think  I  admit  red  anything  of  the 
do."      she       says  ;  sort.     I   want   to   send    ]u-esents    to    the    girls. 
"  THE  KIDS,  GOD  ui.Kss  'loi  :"        "Ijnt    tluit    is    l»e-  There     is     nothing     to     comj)el    me     to.     how- 
cause     you      ha.  e  ever." 
not  thought  about  it.     To-day  1  made  a  list  of  "Nothing  but  the  ai)])rehension  that  if  you 
})eople   that   we   shall    ha\t"    to    send  presents  <h)u"t  send  souu^thing  to  Cecil,  for  instance,  and 
to."'  she  does  send   something  to  Nou.you  will  leel 

"I  su))pose   the    mere    clerical    labor    occu-  '  cheap '  Christmas  UKuning."' 

pied  you  most  of  the  atternoon,"  remari<s  IJen-  '•  I  certainly  should."  ma.iiitaius  Ijlud. 

ton.  ••  Tiien  your  motive  in  sending  Indiday  gifts 

"My  dear,  I  am   glad  you  choose  to  se«»  the  is  to  protect  youi'self  from  that  (dieap  feeling, 

humorous  side  of  this  (piest ion   at  the  outset.  Why  (hni'f  you  tr>-  sars;i parilla  ?" 

It    will     not    strike    you    as    ([uite    so    funny  "  Don't  be  absurd.  Art linr." 

Avhen — "  "  Ceitaiidy    not:   I    am    in   dead   earn«>st.      I 

"When   I  se(^   the   list,"  interrupts   Iienton.  maintain  that  nou — and  not  alone  you.  but  al- 

"I  suppose  not.     ()f  eonrse  we  shall   have    to  most  every  one  tdse — are  morally  bhudviuailed 

remember    our    ancestors    witli    some    trilling  into  making  gilts  from  sheer  dread  of  receiv- 

'compliment   of  t  he  season.' "  ing  something  from   some   one    to    w  Inun   yon 

"  Trilling  !"  breaks  in   l"t  lud.     "  Do  \'ou  sup-  ha\ c  not  sent  an  eciuivalent." 

j)ose  I  would  send  mamma   a  tritle  at   Christ-  "  1  don't  think  it's  very  nice  of  you  to  put  it 

luas  f '  that  way."  objects  Ethel. 

"  Different  i)eo))le  have  different  ideas  abont  "It   may  not   b(>  •  nice  '  but  it  is  true.never- 

trilles,"  exi)lains   I'.enton.     "Xow.   you  know,  tlndess.    'I"he  modern  Cliristmas-iu-(^sent  idea  is 

sometimes  I  think  a  thing  is  a  tritle.  and   you  plain  "give  and  take."      Where  is  the  holiday 

consider  it    a    matter    of   considerable   inipor-  spirit    to    that   sentiment  /      This    is    bringing 

tan<-<'."  the  transaction   down   to  i>ure  commercial  ex- 

"  W(dl.  mamma  gets  a  nice  Christmas  pres-  (diange." 

ent."  maintains  Ktlnd.  lirmly.  ••  W  I    thought    ycui    uu'anr    that.   Artliur,  I 

"(Jood   for  mammal"  returns   l)ent(m.       "I  should    fctd   very    badly."   says   Kt  hel,  serious- 

snpj)ose  it's  -good   (ov  papa  '  too.      Who  comes  ly. 

next  .'"  ••Well.  perhai)s  I  don't    really  mean  it  in  a 

"Wtdl.   thert>     is     l)oroi]iy."    begins    Ethel,  harsh  sense  :  bnt  there  is  a  basis  of  truth  at  the 

thougiit  fully.     ••  She  must    have   something —  bottom  of  the  statement.     1  believe  in  Christ- 

she'U  send  me  something  nice. of  course.      So  unis  good  (dieer.  and  in  gi  ft  s  at  Christmas-time. 

will  Statia   and   Cecil  and  rxdie.  and  luobably  1  believe  in  the  adage  that  it  is  better  to  give 

Lucy  ami  Mrs.  Thorpe."  than    to  recei\e.  bnt   I  don't   b(di«>ve  in   giving 

"What    makes    you    think    they    will    send  btH'aust>  yon  are  gi  \  ing  t  o  I'ccei  \  c- -or  t  hi  nk  you 

things  ?"  asks  I^eiiton.  are.      1    don't    (piite    see   where    the   Christmas 

"They  always  have."  stMitiment  comes  in  if  we  ca  U-ula  te  on  ]U'obable 

"  Tlu\vA'e   got  to  stop  some   time,     rerhaj^s  nu'cipts   three    wetd^s   ahead    of  time,  and  go 

they  won't  stuid  this  year."  shoitping  accordingly." 
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"That's  a  very  l>lunt  wny  of  stating;  the  yon  write  to  Dorotliy  and 
case,"  expostulates  EMiel.  the  rest,  sayiny;  that  this 
"  Perhaps  it  is  ;  Imt,  iievertlieless,  that  is  year,  instead  of  sending 
what  we  are  doing.  I  dare  say  it  is  just  what  presents  to  them,  and  get- 
everybody  does  who  gives  Christmas  presents,  ting  gifts  in  return,  yon 
Tiie  only  gift  that  carries  the  genuine  Christ-  will,andyou  want  each  one 
mas  spirit  with  it  is  the  one  that  goes  to  a  of  them  to,  contribute  .flO 
child.  You  may  fee!  sure  that  anything  will  toward  a  fund  to  be  de- 
I)lease  a  kid  on  voted  to  buying  toys  for 
tliat  day.  Wo  the  kids  at  the  Hosj)!- 
grown-ups  have  tal  for  Crippled  Chihlren. 
been  lobbed  of  That  will  nuike  $70.  You 
onr  Santa  Clans;  can  buy  a,  whole  toy- 
the  little  folks  still  shop  with  that,  and  pour 
have  him,  God  a  solar  system  of  sun- 
bless  'em!"  light  into  those  dark  little  lives.  Part  of  the 
"Yes,  that  is  all  agreement,  too,  shall  be  that  each  girl  may 
very  true,  Arthur,"  send  to  every  other  some  card  or  tlower — no 
retnrns  Ethel;  expensive  boufinet — on  CLristnnis  morning,  if 
'■'but       the-       cold,  she  chooses,  but  no  gitt." 

hard    facts  of  that  "Oh,    Arthur,"    cries    Ethel,    clasi)ing     her 

list    ot    mine    still  hands,"!  think  that  idea  about  the  hospital 

face  us,  and  we  must   think   of  what  we   are  is  j'ust  great  I     And  what  fun  it  will  l)e  l)u\ing 


II KH   GIFT?. 


SHK    WENT   .SHOPPINO 


going  to  send  those  girls." 

"  How  uniny  girls  are  then;?" 

"  Six,  including  Dorothy." 

"  Did  they  all  come  to  time  last  year  ?" 

"Yes;  Dorothy  sent  nie  that  bear.tiful  Vi- 
enna vase." 

"Did  any  of  them  send  anything  you  reallv 
wanted?"  ^ 

"Xo;  but  it  was  sweet  of  them  to  send  any- 
thing." 


th(5  toys  for  those  i.oor  little  childn-n!" 

"Exactly,"  re])lies  lienton.  "Now  yon  are 
touching  the  kvy  of  the  true  spiiit  of  Christ- 
nms-tide.  Don't  you  think  >-ou  will  derJNc  a 
thousandfold  more;  jdeasuic  in  i»nrcliasing  a 
lot  of  gifts  for  those  ])o()r  kids  than  in  striv- 
ing to  tind  suitable  presents  for  your  friends  ?" 
"Indeed  I  do."ass<Mits  Ethtd  :  "  but  perhaps 
the  other  girls  uill  want  the  fun  of  spending 
their  own   monev.     I'll  have  them   all   here  to 


"  If  you  had  taken  the  money  you  sp(nit  on      lunch    this    weed;    an<l     ]>ropouiid    your    ]dan. 
gifts  for  them  to  spend  on  one  arti(de  for  your-      Then  we  can   decide   how    the    toys   are   t<»  be 
self,  you  could  have  gotten  sonudhing  that  yon      bought."" 
really  wanted."'  '  An«l  Ellnd  did  have  the  girls  to  Inncdi.  and 

"That's  a  very  selfish  way  of  looking  at  it,"  tliey  were,  everv  one  of  I  hem,  enthusiast  ic  over 
rejoins  Ethel,  sliari)ly.  "  I  got  great  pleasure  l^ent()n"s  ])roposal.  They  went  into  the  toy- 
out  of  sending  presents  to  the  girls."  buying  business  with    ferxor.  and   tor  a  w  etdc 

"Pll  bet  you  walked  your  feet  off.  and  })revious  to  Christ  mas  the  IJentons"  looked  like, 
fought  your  arms  off  in  the  crowded  shojjs."'  a    storcdionse.       And    two    da>s    betbic    Santa 

"I  suppose  I  did;  but  all  that  is  forgotten 
now." 

"You'll  get  a  I'cnnuder  of  it  in  a  couple  of 
weeks." 

"That's  just  why  I  want  to  start  in  early  — 
before  the  crush." 

"  Well,  I  hav(^  a  great  idea.""  excdaims  H(mi- 
ton,  suddenly  and  enthusiastically.  "It  has 
just  come  into  my  massive  brain.  It  is  beauti- 
ful, generous,  sensible,  and  econouncall  Speak- 
ing of  Santa  Clans  and  the  kids  must  have 
suggested  it.  It  will  enabh;  us  all  to  do  a  kind 
act,  all  you  girls  can  give  one  another  Christ- 
nuis  presents,  and  none  of  you  need  s])end  half 
as  much  money  as  your  customary  Christmas 
comi)liments  involve."' 

"Please  exi)laiu  how  you  are  going  to  do 
away  with  that  beautiful  al'.iterat  ion.  •  cus- 
tomary Christmas  comi>liments,"  capablv  can- 
celled ?" 

"Well,  if  you  are  going  to  do  it  at  all.  you 
must  begin  at  oiwe.  Here  is  the  ])lan.  .  Eacdi 
one  of  you  seven  girls  spends  from  $'20  to  ^'io 


on  sending  gifts  to  every  other  one.      Suppose      gave  hkr  the  note. 


Clans  was  d\n'   to  arrJNc  at  the  hospital.  Hen- 
ton  drove  there  on  the  front  seat  of  an  express 
wagon.  loa<le(l  with  the   proceeds  of  that  sev- 
ent  \-dollar  in\-e,st  meut .      lie  did  more,     lie  got 
sevi'u  of  the  brightest  l)oys  together,  and  told 
tluMU   how    sex-en  ladies  had   gixen    ujt   having 
Christmas  })resents   in   order  that    they  should 
have    toys,    ami     he    got 
eaidi  boy  to  write  a  note 
to  one  of  the   girls.      On 
Christmas     morning     he 
gave    to    i:tli(d    the    note 
tiiat     was     ad<lressed     to 

other  si\  scrawly  nns- 
si\('s  of  thanks  to  ihe 
other  girls.  Icaxing  a 
bumdi  ol"  \iolets  with 
ea(di  as  his  wife's  gift. 
Thei'c  wt're  no  more 
genuine  Christmas  pres- 
ents in  town  that  day 
than  the  letters  to  those 
se\-en  girls. 
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MR.  BUSH    AS    SANTA   CLAUS.  j„st   like   tliat— \ves.  jig- -  wiogle    N-iii.  I   love 

••  This  here  Chiistmas  coming- roiuid  peirty  cliildieii.  Imt    I'm    ii(»   cliiiiihlev-swiil)/      Then 

niid'liiiii-   reg'lar   every    year."    said    ^Mr.    Miht  that  there  .Jerry  Dntelier  eoine  up,  hi.^  elbows 

Bush.  ••  always  puts  me   in   mind  of  a  feller  I  sticdcinj;-  ont,  and  says  lie  :  •  Is  yer  Sandy  Clans 

knowiMl  hack  iu  Pennsylvania  when  I  was  a  halky.  Miss  .lernsha  ?     Let   nu;   he  yer  Sandy 

younu"  man.     Likeliest  fool  in  the  State — he  Clans.      I  love  to  make  hapi)y  the  little  inner- 

was.  T  nn'an.    J5/r/^ev/ fool  lever  seen.    Dnteher  cent  (diildrcii.'    Then  I  <i()es  ont  into  the  night, 

was  his  name — Jfr;\y  Lntcher.      Hewasn'tone  ready  to  hack  down  into  a.  voleaincsr. 

of  these  here  amatoor  fools  that  Just  work  at  "  The  horeOfthat  there  chiml)ley  was  not 

it  foi'  Inn.  but  a  regular  pc)[f<'><sio)ial  fool.  Didn't  lai<;e,  hnt  hy  slijiping  my  \y.ic\i  up  on  the  hack 

know    cnonjih    to    nche    wIhmi    he    was    hurt,  of  my  neck,  and  foldin<;  my  whiskers  and  hold- 

Couldn't  'a"  scratched  a  mat(  h  on  a  urindstun  in^   'cm    under   my    chin,   I    mana<»ed    to    <i,«'t 

— not  if  he  trl((l.  started.     Soot  <>;ot  in  my  eyes,  and  I  was  forced 

••  Wtdl.  this  .Jerry  •i.'ot   it  into  his  head   that  to  omit    many  remarks  which   would  have  lit 

he  was  «;()od-looking.  Thought  he  was  a  r<'<;'Iar  t  lie  occasi<ui.  for  fear  it  would  also  get  in  my 

Ap  Holler — whoever  he  was.    (iot  a  not  ion  t  he  mouth.     'I'hcm  remarks  I  said   in  wai-dly.  how - 

women  was  all  thinking  about  him.      l-'inally  e\cr,  and   they   ai>]>lied   to   the    cliimblcy.  the 

lie   acchooly   got  soft  on   the  same   gal    1    was  idgit  .Icriy.the  gal.  ami  the  ]iai)py,  inneicent 

sort  o'  shining  U])  to.     I  was  some  weak   them  children  which  I  loxcd. 

days  mys(df,  or  I  wouldn't  'a'  been  took  in  by  "I    calculated    that    I'd    gone    rooting  and 

that  gal.    KveiH'hooly  I  seen  throo  th.at  gal.  s(;raping  <lown   that    lude  abont   live   hundred 

"One   Chiistmas  old  Lncle  P(deg  Twiggei,  feet,  when  I  slopped  a-stra<ldle-  of  sonu^thing, 

who  was  the  father  of  the  gal,  giv(!  a  sortof  a  I   felt  about,  .and   found   it  to  be  an   iron  rod. 

shindy,  and   asked    in    we   ludghbors.      I  went.  wliiidi  seemed  to 'a' been  ])ut  in  l>y  t  he  man  wot 

and  so  did  this  here.Ierry,  and  a  i>ass(d  of  oth-  built  the  thing  to  hold  t  Ik- sides  together.      I 

er  folks,  mostly   fools.      'I'he  gal,  .Jerusha,  was  h'isted  uj*.  Init  m.\   ])ack  was  cat<hed.      I   tried 

there   making  bigger  fools  of  most  of '<'m.      I's  to  swing  ovci-.likc  ;i  man   get  I  ing  off  of  hoss- 

youiiuer  people  indulged    in    \arioiis  ]);istinies  b.ick.    but     there   wasn't    loom.      My    whiskers 

of  a  more  (ir  less  intidlecchooal  chai'actcr.  such  iiad   cnMie   nnpa<'ked,  .and  were  wiped    up  oxer 

as     hunt-tlie-slii)p(>r,    Copenhagen,    and     sicli,  my  face  mostly,  but    I  ccnihl  not  gel   my  hands 

while  the  more  tdd<'rly  folks  jdayed  old  sledge  up   to  binsh    them    down.      The    \oice    of   tlx; 

and   dnink   hard   cider   in    the   kitchen.       This  happy,  inncrcenlchildren  which  I  htved  came 

Jerry  was  all  the  time  getting  betwixt  me  and  to  niy  ears.      The  dislant  strains  of  the   fiddle 

.Jeiiislia  ill  his  fool  way    -a-ciirling  up  his  mils-  lloatcd   up.      I    could   hear  .Jerry    ;ind   .lernsha 

tache  and  a-striking  attitoods.      Old  Si    Hook-  t  aik  m- ga  \  ly.     My  feelings,  rcpicss.'d  1  o<»  long, 

er  linally  stiiick  u]>  with  fiddle  music,  and   we  biisl    oiil.      ()peniiig  my   nioiilh,  regardless  of 

danced      tripped  the  light  bombastic   toe,  was  bolli  sool   :iiid  aitilicial  hair,  I  spoke   my  mind 

what  .IcriN  said      I  could  'a'  kiio(d<ed  him  dow  n.  frcel\   ;is  become  a  man. 

Aim!   niosily  he  tripped   it   with  .I<-riisha.  loo  '■  .M\   remarks  at  1 1  acted  t  he  at  teiil  ion  of  all, 

he  got  four  dances.  ;ind  I  got  one.  and  I  lieai.l   !lie  women  rcinovin-    lb. ■children 

^•Theii    the    next     thill.-;    (,,,    the   ]»oigianinie  lioiii  t  Im-  room  beloic  1  could  say  moiv.      Then 

was    tiie    <ristribntioii    of  the    Cbristiiias   i>re>-  1  lusii  <l  .lei  iislia  look  in^   up  ilM-Chimhlry.      'I 

enls.       Ill    the    jiast     they'd    had    a    Chiislmas  can   sec    .M  r.  Ihish's   legs,'  says  she.      '  Tl'i.'n   he 

tree,  but    no,  t  hat   won  Idn't  do  for  .b'liisha  t  h  is  liimsci  f  miisl    be   near,'  says  .Jeny.      'Are   you 

time.      To    tell    the    tiiitli,   that    gal    was   Just  sliick  .''    calls   old    .M  i  s.  Tw  iu,-cr.      'Wot    did   I 

alx.iil    as    I'oolish    as    .lerry.       I    didn't    s<'c    it  say  i"  says  I.     '1  would   dislike    to   repeat    wot 

then,  but    I  seen    it   later.     Woman,    thy   name  you   said,'  says  she.      Then    tlic>    all    b<>giin    to 

is  llayalt\,  (d.serves    the    i»oct      and    he   hit    it  talk,       "We   niiisl    rescue   him,'  says  .l.-rnsha  : 

Itertty  near  ri^lit,  -the   children  are   waiting   for   their  ]. resents.' 

'•  Ao,  n(»tliing  would  do  Ibr  .lernsha  this  time  -Wot    c;iii    wo    do  f    says  old   Si,       'J   sngg<\st 

but  a  Sandy  Clans-    reg'lar  live   tomfool,  wit  h  pushing    of  him   down    somehow,'  says   .lei'ry, 

a  ]»ack  and  whiskers,  a-playing   Ik^   »7/.s  Sandy  •Couldn't   w  e  dr(»p  .somet  hi  ng  on  him  fr«mithe. 

Clans,       'Mr,   Bush,'  says    .J<'ruslia,   a-pnrring  top  of  t  he  cliimblcy      say  an  an  vil  T      'I'liey  all 

like  a  Maltese  cat — '  Mr.  Bush,  will  you  honor  said  no.    '  Then,' says  .lerr\,  '  why  not  li'isi  him 

us  by  being  our  Sandy  Clans  ?'   •  Sarleiily,' says  up?     Woi  do  you  say  to  a  keg  of  jiow  d(U- in  the 

I  :   '  it  is  yours  to  command;'  Just  like  that.  1  tireplacc  .'     Let    us   i»low-  the  young   man  who 

says,  b(!ginning  to  eat(di  on  to  .Jei-ry's  ways.  w;is  so  anxious  to  lie  Sandy  Clans  ont  the  top 

"  We'll,  they  got  me  my  pack   and   my  whis-  of  the  chinililcy  like  a  b'iling  vohiainer.'    'I'hen 

kers.  and  I  imt  'em  on,  and  then  says  .lernsha.  1  hey  shut  the  idt;it  up.  and  brought  a  crow  l)ar, 

'  Voii    will    lind    :i    ladcb-r   outside    to    get    up  ;in(i  after  reaching  up  and   measuring  with   a 

to  the  chimbley  with.'      '  Wot,'  says  1.  •  ha\  c  I  long  stick   and    local  ing  me,  they  all   went   ii)) 

got   to  come  down    t  he  Jini-li/.zled   chimbley.''  st  airs,  and  bemm  t  o  dig  t  liroo  the  bricks  w  liere 

'Of  course,'  says  she;    -all    Sandy   Clauses   do,  I  was.      -Let   nie  wield  t  he  bar  which  sha  II  I  i  b- 

The  tire  is  ont.    Our  chimbley  is  lar<ie,     Ilisall  eiate   a    li.-ro,'   sa\s   .leiry.   and    they    let     him, 

for  th.'   (diildreii.  yon    know.  Mr,  Ibish.      Don't  '  I'.e   careful:   do   not   ov('t(1o.'  I    heard  .leiusha 

you  love   children,  Mr,  Bush  ,'"     '  Yes,' says  1 —  s;iy  ing  lo  him.     '  A  In.i  \  »•  and  an  inner(;ent  man 


^  4 


IN     VE    GOOD    OLD    TIMES. 

"He  was  often  seen   sittitij;   in   tlit»   public   scuuiiv,  his   feet,   thrust    forward,  haii 
him,  and  bis  sad  face  suim<nnitintc  h  I'i^^h  stoclv."' 


lis  clasped    before 


is  iiiipiisoned — .sliall  I  .s[)ar('  my  iimscle  V  says 
Jeiry.  By-and-by  lie  ^ot  a  liole  tliron^li.  I 
wiggled  aioiind  and,  seeing  my  cliance.  did  not 
spare  my  muscle,  but  kicked  liim  in  tlie  Jaw 
like  a  mule,  knocking  liiin  oft"  the  cliair  he  was 
standing  on,  pretending  it  was  a  mistake  as  I 
backed  out  the  hole.  He  struck  the  Hoor,  and 
Jerusha  rushed  up.  'Alars,  my  Jeremiah,' 
shrieks  she  ;  '  dead,  dead  !  Alars  I'  '  No,'  says 
I,  'but  he  will  be  when  I  can  get  clear  out." 
niy  head  still  in  the  chimbley.  .lerry  got  up. 
with  a  little  blood  on  his  mouth  where  I'd 
kicked  him.  '  Wot  I  Ileavings,  my  Jeremiah 
bleeds!'  screams  Jerusha.  '  He  w  ill  die  !  '^'es, 
yes,  he  will  die!'  and  she  faints  in  iiis  arms. 
Just  then  her  father  comes  in.  pcrfty  short- 
sighted from  the  cid<M-.  "  Wot  yer  holding  my 
darter  that  way  for?'  says  he.  *  '  Siic  is  faint- 
ed,' says  Jei'ry.  '  Besi<les.  wc'ie  going  t<>  be 
manied,you  know.'  'That's  wot  you  be,' says 
the  old  nuiu  '  Here,  S(|uire.  uiarr\  "em  I'  "  Ibit 
the  gal  is  in  a  faint,'  says  the  S(|nire.  •  I  ha\  e 
recovered,'  says  .Jenisha.  liini  as  a   rock.       So 


the  Scjuire  married  'em  right  tlu-rc.  with  nu^ 
all  out  of  the  chimbley  except  my  i)ack,  which 
wouldn't  come  throo  the  hole,  s<>  I  hung  with 
my  toes  a  foot  IVom  the  lloor  dooriug  t  he  Ixxdi- 
ful  and  imi)ressive  ceremony.  'J'lien  Jerusha 
looks  up,  and  says  she, '  ]Mr.  ]iusli.  if  yer  face 
was  clean,  mebby  you  might  be  allowed  to 
kiss  the  bride.'  Then  I  ki(d<ed  at  Jerry  again, 
but  missed  him,  and  they  cut  me  down,  ami  I 
went  home,  thinking  to  mysidf  wot  a  lilessed 
thing  is  a  happy  Christmas." 

Haydkn  Cakui  th. 

A      CIIHISTMAS     WI.^H. 

KV    A    YOTNC;   .MONOI'OI.IST. 

I  WISH  my  (lad  was  a  great  big  ii.aii, 
Six   thousantl   <>v  more   feet  high, 

Willi  fearful  big  leus  about  the  space 
Of  a   half  of  tiie   liriulit    itlue   skv. 

I'd    hang   his   golf  h.xe   up  to-iii;.:ht. 

And    till   all   the  other   liovs 
\Viih   .'uvy  at   my  mad   deli-hr 

As    1    cornered   ali    tlie   toys. 
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MA,I()I{    SIIANLKVS    (ilKIS'l'.MAS    KDi'l'OlM  A  L 

"OxcK  ;io;,iii  is  uslicrt'd  ill  tliat  )>Icss(hI  sea- 
son ol  ,i;lii(lii('ss  wlicrciii  it  is  \()iicIisal(Ml  to  us 
to  l'ori;iv('  our  ♦■iiciiiics,  jiiid  to  do  uood  \\  here 
we  may.  I-'oriiivciicss-  liow  beautitiil  a.  tliiu<;- 
it,  is  I  III  coiidiictiii^-  an  honest  mid  fearless 
])a)>er  like  tiie  lindicdhir  we  liav(^  naturally 
iiKuh^  many  «'iiemies.  When  you  tell  the  truth 
about  a  scoundrel,  you  of  eoiiise  make  him 
your  enemy.  'JMiis  is  what  \\  (^  lia\'e  doiu^  in 
scores  of  cases.  Hut  on  this  calm  day  of  peace 
we  for,i;ive  them  all  gladly.  The  (juality  of 
mercy  is  not  sprained.  l^vcii  old  Jiill  Winter- 
bottom,  w  ho  runs  that  ra<i  which  he  thinks  is 
a  newspaper,  even  this  old  d<uible-dye(l  blol on 
the  face  of  nature  is  fori;iven.  For,i;i\-eness 
can  no  fiiither  ,i;(>I  lie  probably  doesn't  know 
the  meaning-  of  the  word  for^i  \  ciiess.  l)ut  he's 
^<»t  it  Just  the  same,  uladly.  Ibit- we  ask  for  no 
credit  in  thus  for<;iviim'  our  <Mieniies.  l-'or. 
like  virtue.  forulNcness  is  its  own  I'cward. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  cornets.  There  is  a 
feelinii-  <'f  «'xultat  ion,  of  gladness  unutterable, 
when  one  knows  tliat  he  has  forgiven  his  ene- 
mies. ;md  made  his  peace  with  the  whole  world. 
It  isn't  our  fault  that  the  old  l)oa-constrictor 
doesn't  know  iiu>  nieanins;- of  t he  word  forgi\e- 
ness.      \\'e  stand  w  illing  to  jirint  the  word  on 


a  three-sheet  ]toster.  and  go  aronnd  and  lain 
it  (low  11  his  cavernous  throat.  It'  he  wants 
ns  to,  we'll  load  our  shot-gun  with  type 
which  sjiells  the  word,  and  shoot  it  into  his 
worthless  body,  frt'idy  and  fully.  This  is  not 
the  season  for  leserve.  or  for  waiting  for  oth- 
ers to  do  what  is  right.  Let  every  man  look 
into  his  ow  11  heart,  and  ask  liimstdf.  '  Have  / 
done  light  !'  Old  l^ill  can't  do  this,  because 
the  iiisi<le  of  his  heart  is  so  dark  and  bhndc 
that  he  can't  see  anything:  but  the  rest  of  us 
can.  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  >ear.  It  is 
the  flower  on  the  i)iickly  stalk  of  the  twelve- 
month. 'J'o-day  your  enemy  is  your  brother. 
Make  glad  some  heart  I  I^righteii  some  life  I 
And,  above  all.  scatter  forgiveness  and  kind 
words  e\cii  as  the  sower  scatteretli  the  seed 
of  si)iiiig-l  iine.  It  is  what  w  o.  ])ersoiially.  do 
e\('iy  Christmas.  Sacred  truth,  awe-com- 
ptdling  fact,  exon.  shall  be  supitre>>ed  to-day 
in  the  interest  of  the  beautiful  brotherhood  of 
men.  We  h'arii.  as  wo  write  this,  that  old  JJill 
has  just  been  detected  robl)iiig  his  own  cliil- 
drt'ii's  stockings  of  the  few  toys  jdaced  therein 
l)y  their  hapless  mother:  bm  not  one  \\oi(l 
shall  api»ear  alxuit  it  in  lhe>e  (.■oluinns  till 
after  New -Yeai's.  It  is  Christ  mas  I  King  out, 
wild  bells,  to  the  wild  skv  I" 
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THE   KAYAL   CAMPAIGN   OF   1898   IN  THE  WEST   INDIES. 

BY    S.    A.   STAUNTON,   LIEUTENANT    UNITED    STATES    NAVY.* 


FROM  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Maine,  in  the  harbor  of  Havana, 
on  February  15,  our  naval  force  in  South- 
ern waters  had  been  placed  partially  upon 
a  war  footing*.  It  was  not  by  any  means 
that  war  was  considered  inevitable.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  thought  that  even 
should  the  Court  of  Inquiry  decide  that 
the  Maine  had  been  treacherously  de- 
stroyed, Spain  would  meet  all  reasonable 
demands;  but  the  state  of  preparation 
was  a  state  of  security  demanded  by 
military  prudence,  and  also  was  valu- 
able to  men  and  officers  as  a  discipline 
and  exercise.  The  men  had  already 
been  well  trained  at  the  guns — well  in- 
structed in  their  mechanism  and  man- 
uals— the  principal  business  of  the  cruis- 
ing- man-of-war  in  time  of  peace;  but  to 
this  training  was  added  constant  daily 
target  practice  with  sub-calibre  fire  —  a 
form  of  exercise  which  is  much  approved, 
and  for  which  all  batteries  are  now 
fitted.  It  consists  in  firing  a  small  pro- 
jectile from  a  large  gun,  employing  the 
pointing  and  aiming  mechanism  of  the 
latter.  To  effect  this  the  small  gun  is 
placed  inside  the  breech  of  the  large  gun, 
and  precisely  in  its  centre,  and  is  held 
there  by  a  special  fitting.  So  adjusted, 
its  axis  coincides  with  that  of  the  larger 
piece,  and,  except  for  the  shock  and  re- 
coil, the  normal  Bring  conditions  with  full 
charge  are  imitated.  One-pounders  are 
ordinarily  employed  for  the  sub-calibre  of 
the  heavy  turret-guns,  and  musket  bari-els 
for  those  of  the  secondary  batteries.  Dur- 
ing those  waiting  days  at  Tortugas  and 
Key  West,  fiuttering  flags  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  each  ship  showed  the  targets, 
and  for  hours  each  day  the  splash  of  bul- 
lets followed  the  rifle  reports  with  monot- 

*  Lieutenant  Staunton  served  throu<::;hout  the 
war  in  tlie  flai^-sliip  J\^ew  Yo)-k  as  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  to  Admiral  Sampson. 
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onous  regularity.  After  each  shot  the 
gun  was  swung  off  the  target,  brought 
back,  and  aimed  anew  for  the  next,  thus 
making  it  an  independent  exercise.  It 
was  not  inspiring  or  dramatic,  this  steady 
burning  of  powder  in  small  quantities 
during  the  sultry  afternoons,  but  it  was 
the  sort  of  work  which  makes  war  deadly, 
and  it  bore  its  fruit  in  the  swift  and  ter- 
rible destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet. 

The  Navy  Department  liad  directed 
that  all  vessels  should  be  painted  a  uni- 
form gray,  the  "war-color,"  to  diminish 
as  much  as  possible  their  visibility  under 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  complements  of  the  vessels—/,  e.,  the 
number  of  men  assigned  to  them — were 
increased  to  a  war  footing,  and  with  ev- 
ery preparation  made  to  render  his  ves- 
sels efficient  fighting-machines,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief awaited  his  instructions. 
A  number  of  additions  to  the  squadron 
had  arrived,  the  government  having  al- 
ready begun  the  purchase  and  equipment 
of  auxiliaries. 

In  addition  to  the  force  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Sampson's  command,  known  as 
the  "North  Atlantic  Squadron,"  a  second 
squadron,  called  the  "  Flying  Squadron," 
intended  as  a  compact  force  for  expe- 
ditionary work,  had  been  organized  at 
Hampton  Roads,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Schley.  The 
Brooklyn  was  the  flag-ship  of  this  squad- 
ron, and  the  battle-ships  Massachusetts 
and  Texas  were  assigned  to  it;  also  the 
fast  cruisers  Columbia  and  Minneapolis. 
Later  a  third  squadron,  known  as  the 
"Northern  Patrol  Squadron,"  was  form- 
ed under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Howell,  who  had  been  recalled  fi*om  the 
Mediterranean  Station.  The  flag-ship ^Sa?!- 
Francisco,  the  ram  Katalidin,  and  the 
armed  auxiliaries  converted  from  the  pur- 
cliased    steamships   of   the  Morgan    Line 
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were  the  principal  vessels  of  this  com- 
mand, whose  special  function  was  to  pro- 
tect the  Northern  Atlantic  coast  from 
Spanish  raids.  Neither  of  these  squad- 
rons saw  service  until  they  were  sent  to 
Cuban  waters  after  the  appearance  of 
Cervera  in  the  West  Indies,  when  they 
ceased  to  exist  as  independent  commands 
and  were  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Admiral  Sampson.  The  double-turreted 
monitors  were  fitted  out  as  speedily  as 
possible  and  sent  to  Key  West;  and  the 
old  single-turreted  monitors,  which  had 
long  been  lying  in  the  back  channel  at 
League  Island,  and  were  useless  except 
as  floating  batteries,  were  placed  in  the 
Northern  ports,  where,  manned  by  Naval 
Militia,  and  aided  by  armed  tugs  and 
other  improvised  auxiliaries,  they  formed 
an  inner  line  of  naval  defence. 

When  the  arrival  of  Cervera  in  the 
West  Indies  defined  the  direction  and 
purpose  of  his  campaign,  the  Flying 
Squadron  was  ordered  at  once  to  Cuban 
waters;  and  after  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
blockaded  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  a 
large  part  of  our  naval  force  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blockade,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  convoy  duty  attendant  upon 
the  army  expedition,  been  assembled  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island,  Commo- 
dore Howell  was  ordered  South  to  re-en- 
force the  blockade  of  Havana  and  other 
ports  on  the  northern  side. 

War  began  on  April  21,  and  early  on 
the  morning  of  April  22  eleven  vessels 
and  four  torpedo-boats  moved  towards 
Havana. 

The  formation  was  one  intended  to 
guard  against  surprise,  and  to  be  ready 
for  fighting.  In  one  column,  led  by  the 
flag -ship  Neiv  York,  were  placed  the 
heavy-armored  vessels — the  fighting-line. 
In  a  parallel  column,  led  by  the  Cincin- 
nati, were  the  lighter  cruisers.  The  May- 
flower, Wilmingto)i,  and  the  torpedo-boats 
were  placed  in  advance  and  on  the  flanks 
as  scouts.  There  was  no  pageanti'y  nor 
pomp,  no  fluttering  of  pennons  nor  play- 
ing of  bands,  no  cheering,  no  bystanders. 
The  sun  rose  upon  fifteen  gray  masses. 
large  and  small,  steadily  moving  south, 
the  smoke  ])ouring  in  black  clouds  from 
their  funnels.  War  is  a  serious  business, 
and  in  that  moment  of  its  connnencement 
every  one  felt  it  to  be  so. 

There  was  a  lack  of  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  Spanish  naval  forces  in  Cu- 
ban ports.      It  was  known  that  they  con- 


tained a  number  of  small  cruisers  and 
gunboats  and  some  torpedo  vessels;  but 
the  condition  and  speed  of  the  last — the 
onh^  vessels  likely  to  cause  annoyance 
—were  not  known.  The  Vizcaya  and 
Oqiiendo,  lately  at  Havana,  had  gone  to 
the  eastward  two  weeks  before,  but  it  was 
among  the  possibilities  that  they  might 
still  be  in  West  Indian,  even  in  Cuban, 
waters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
at  that  moment  at  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  having  joined  Admiral  Cervei-a 
on  the  19th. 

The  fleet  approached  Havana  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Some  delay  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  chase  and  captui'e  of  a 
Spanish  steamer,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
next  morning  that  the  vessels  were  dis- 
tributed to  their  blockading  stations.  We 
learned  later  that  something  like  a  panic 
had  been  created  in  Havana  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fleet  and  the  expectation 
of  an  immediate  bombardment. 

The  novelty  of  a  blockade  soon  wears 
off.  It  is  the  most  monotonous  and  fa- 
tiguing and  the  least  satisfactory  of  all 
the  operations  of  naval  warfare — a  period 
of  waiting  and  watchfulness,  of  constant 
attention  to  the  positions  of  the  vessels, 
of  unremitting  lookout  night  and  day,  of 
infinite  observance  of  all  the  precautions 
of  war.  The  dulness  is  varied  by  an 
occasional  chase;  but  these,  being  all  of 
about  the  same  character,  soon  cease  to 
excite  more  than  a  passing  interest.  The 
smoke  of  a  steamer  is  seen  on  the  horizon, 
and  a  blockader  dashes  ofl'  to  investigate. 
The  steamer  holds  her  course,  and  if  that 
draws  away  from  the  pursuing  vessel. 
the  incident  develops  into  a  stern-chase, 
lasting  sometimes  several  hours.  An  ene- 
my of  course  does  her  best  to  escape;  and 
a  neutral  is  wholly  within  her  right  in 
ignoring  the  presence  and  movements  of 
a  cruiser  until  a  gun  connnands  her  to 
heave  to;  and  as  the  belligerent  right  of 
search  is  an  annoyance  and  vexation  to 
neutrals,  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  hesitate 
to  stretch  their  privileges  to  the  farthest 
point  consistent  with  safety.  As  the 
cruiser,  working  her  engines  at  top  speed, 
draws  within  gunshot  of  the  flying  mer- 
chantman, which  with  modern  guns  is 
from  three  to  five  miles,  she  fires  a  blank 
chai-ge.  If  tliis  does  not  appear  to  be 
seen  or  heard,  she  fires  a  shell,  directing 
it  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  most  obsti- 
nate skipper  seldom  risks  the  chances  of 
the  third  shot.      A  chase  at  nis'ht  is  more 
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dramatic.  The  strange  vessel  is  sighted 
at  a  shorter  distance;  there  is  more  un- 
certainty as  to  her  character,  and  more 
chance  of  her  escape.  Whatever  of  mys- 
tery and  impression  tlie  gloom  and  ob- 
scurity of  niglit  upon  the  sea  convey  is 
added  to  the  effect.  The  rushing  bows 
break  the  phosphorescent  water  into  waves 
of  silver;  the  guns  flash  tongues  of  vivid 
flame  into  the  darkness;  the  long  beams 
of  the  search-lights  sweep  the  horizon  for 
the  flying  vessel,  fix  her  and  hold  her  in 
their  relentless  glare,  disclosing  lier  flag 
and  rig,  and  even  her  name,  as  she  sul- 
lenly heaves  to  and  awaits  the  boarding 
visit. 

Key  West  was  the  base  of  the  northern 
blockade  for  coal  and  supplies.  The  ves- 
sels were  assigned  to  the  several  ports, 
the  greater  number  being  stationed  in 
front  of  Havana,  because  of  its  impor- 
tance, and  because  its  ])owerful  batteries, 
keeping  vessels  at  a  distance,  made  the 
blockading  line  a  longer  one.  The  flag- 
ship maintained  general  supervision,  pass- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  time  off  Ha- 
vana, but  moving  east  and  west  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Admiral.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  expeditions  that  the  so-called  bom- 
bardment of  Matanzas  took  place — mere- 
ly a  few  shells  thrown  by  the  Neta  York, 
Puritan,  and  Cincinnati  to  discourage 
the  erection  of  a  new  battery,  but  which, 
there  having  been  no  fighting  up  to  that 
time,  and  the  public  being  tliirsty  for  ex- 
citement, the  newspaper  men  thought  lit 
to  magnify  into  a  battle. 


Towards  the  end  of  April  it  became 
known  that  Cervera's  squadron  of  four 
armored  cruisers  and  three  torpedo-boat- 
destroyers  had  sailed  from  the  Cape  de 
Verdes,  presumably  for  the  West  Indies. 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  far  to  the  east- 
ward of  Cuba,  a  Spanish  fortified  port, 
with  a  good  harbor  and  ample  supi)lies 
of  coal,  was  likely  to  be  their  first  port; 
and  it  was  with  the  hope  of  finding  them 
there,  or  of  meeting  them  in  that  viciur 
ity,  that  the  San  Juan  ex{)edilion  was 
organized.  It  consisted  of  the  flag-ship 
New  York,  the  battle-ships  loica  and  1)1- 
diana,  the  motiitors  Amphitrite  and  Ter- 
ror, the  cruisers  Detroit  and  Montgomerij, 
the  tor{)edo-boat  Porter,  armed  tug  Woni- 
patiick,  and  collier  Niagara.  The  ves- 
sels rendezvoused  north  of  Bahia  de  Ca- 
diz light,  near  Cardenas,  and  sailed  at 
midnight  on  3Iay  4. 

It  was  hoped  that  fair  speed  might  be 
made,  but  the  monitors  gave  much  trou- 
ble. With  small  coal  capacity,  boilers 
and  engines  of  old  type  and  in  poor  con- 
dition, they  caused  delay  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  expedition.  They 
were  coaled  at  sea — the  wenther  fortunate- 
ly being  smooth  enough  otl'  the  coast  of 
Haiti  for  that  purpose — and  they  wei-e 
towed  during  a  great  part  of  the  time; 
and  when  not  under  tow  they  were  con- 
stantly breaking  down.  All  celei-ityand 
certainty  of  movement  were  hampered  in 
the  most  exasperating  manner,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  evening  of  May  11  that  the 
force  arrived  in  the  vicinitv  of  San  Juan. 
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Plans  of  battle,  suited  to  finding  Cer- 
vera's  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  or 
to  meeting-  it  at  sea,  had  been  arranged, 
and  communicated  to  all  the  vessels. 

The  city  of  San  Juan  is  situated  on  an 
island  on  the  north  coast  of  Puerto  Rico 
— an  island  which  is  close  to  the  main- 
land, projecting  slightly,  if  at  all,  beyond 
the  general  line  of  the  coast,  and  on  its 
eastern  side  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
passage  of  shallow  water, which  is  bridged. 
The  harbor,  which  has  only  a  small  area 
suitable  for  deep-draught  ships,  lies  west 
of  the  island,  and  extends  behind  it  on  its 
southern  side,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  on  its  western  side  between  the 
Morro  and  Cabras  Island,  The  island  is 
high  on  its  sea  face,  sloping  back  towards 
the  harbor,  and  this  sea  face  is  fortified  in 
the  old  style,  with  a  castle  on  each  flank, 
and  a  massive  wall  connecting  them.  In 
addition  to  the  old  guns,  some  of  which 
were  still  serviceable,  the  w^orks  were  de- 
fended by  several  batteries  of  modern 
rifles.  Tlie  town  lies  back  of  the  wall 
and  castles,  on  the  side  sloping  towards 
the  harbor,  and  only  the  tops  of  a  few 
houses  could  be  seen  from  the  sea. 

Admjral  Sampson  hoped  to  find  the 
Spanish  squadron  coaling  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  harbor,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  entrance,  and  to  close  in  at 
once,  massing  the  heavy  vessels  in  front 
of  the  entrance,  and  destroy  the  Spanish 
ships  by  heavy-gun  fire.  He  shifted  his 
flag  to  the  loica  on  the  evening  of  May 
11.  The  squadron  had  steered  wide  of 
the  land  to  avoid  being  seen,  and  upon 
reaching  a  point  about  north  of  San  Juan 
it  steamed  slowly  towards  the  port,  regu- 
lating speed  to  arrive  at  daylight.  Some 
time  after  midnight  the  lights  of  the  town 
became  visible,  and  at  the  first  break  of 
dawn  the  squadron  was  close  to  Cabras 
Island,  ready  to  open  the  attack  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  light  enough  to  see  into  the 
harbor.  Coral  reefs  fringe  the  shore, 
and  the  surveys  had  not  been  thorough. 
It  w^as  necessary  to  exercise  caution  in  the 
approach,  and  the  Detroit  and  Wompa- 
tiick  were  put  in  the  lead  to  take  sound- 
ings, the  latter  with  instructions  to  anch- 
or a  boat  on  the  ten-fathom  line.  The 
Iowa  led  in  column,  followed  by  the 
Indiana,  Neic  York,  Amphitrite,  Terror, 
and  Montgomery,  in  the  order  named. 

When  the  growing  light  gave  a  dis- 
tinct view  into  the  harbor  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  Cervera's  ships  were  not  there. 


The  column  of  vessels  stood  in  as  far  as 
the  boat  anchored  by  the  Wompatuck. 
then  turned  to  the  eastward  across  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  as  she  brought 
her  starboard  guns  to  bear,  the  Iowa 
opened  upon  the  batteries  of  the  Morro, 
the  other  vessels  following  as  tliey  turned 
into  her  wake.  The  practice  was  fair. 
Some  of  the  shells  fell  short,  but  the 
greater  number  struck  the  castle  or  bluff. 
The  roar  of  the  explosions  of  the  heavy 
twelve  and  thirteen  inch  shell  and  the 
great  craters  which  they  made  in  the  walls 
of  the  Morro  were  object-lessons  of  the 
power  of  modern  ordnance.  The  Span- 
iards speedily  returned  our  fire,  but  their 
marksmanship  was  poor.  The  loiva 
passed  the  Morro,  turned  back  (followed 
by  the  other  vessels,  retaining  their  col- 
umn formation),  steamed  to  the  westward, 
and  turning  again  and  passing  close  to 
the  anchored  boat  which  served  as  a 
marking-buoy,  again  opened  fire :  and  this 
manoeuvre  was  repeated  a  second  time, 
when,  finding  that  our  bombardment  was 
having  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
Spanish  batteries,  the  fleet  was  ordered  to 
withdraw.  While  the  vessels  were  aj)- 
proaching  and  firing,  the  Spanish  fire 
slackened,  our  shells  driving  their  men 
away  from  the  guns  and  under  shelter : 
but  as  soon  as  the  ships  ceased  firing  and 
turned,  the  Spaniards  came  back  to  their 
guns  and  reopened  fire  with  energy.  It 
was  the  first  illustration,  of  which  there 
were  a  number  during  the  war,  of  the 
difference  between  silencing  a  battery 
and  destroying  it  by  artillery  fire.  The 
first  can  be  readilj^  effected  by  supe- 
rior fire;  the  second  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult of  accomplishment  by  any  fire,  as 
it  requires  the  actual  destruction  of  guns 
or  their  mounts— i.  e.,  they  must  be  actu- 
ally struck  by  shell.  The  Spanish  gun- 
nery was  incredibly  poor.  Shots  fell  in 
great  number  about  the  ships,  yet  only 
two  were  struck,  the  loira  and  the  Neio 
York,  with  a  total  loss  of  one  man  killed 
and  seven  wounded — only  two  seriously. 
The  Spanish  loss  was  much  greater,  but 
was  not  heavy — probably,  from  all  ac- 
counts,something  like  one  hundred  killed 
and  wounded;  and  the  injury  to  the  town 
and  its  people  was  slight. 

The  bombardment  of  San  Juan  has 
been  criticised  and  totally  misunderstood. 
The  public  did  not  understand  why  it 
was  attempted  and  abandoned;  why,  if 
attempted  at  all,  it  was  not  pushed   to  a 
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successful  issii(\      Willi  Pcwcv's  ncliievc-  squad  ion   proceeded  to  the  ^vestward.  the 

inent  frc^sli   iii    its   ukmuoi'V,  it    looked   for  tlag-shi))   reiuaiuiug'   otf  Cape   Hailien  to 

siiuihir  victories  in   the  Athnilic,  and  was  receive  despatclies.     At  midnight.  ]\[ay  15. 

disa,))poiuted  at  what  seemed  to  he  a,  sue-  the  Porfo' joined  from  Ca])e  llaitien.wiili 

cessful  defence  a,i;-aiiist  its  hest  ih'et,  espe-  a  despatcli  from  tlie  UmIkhI  States  consul 

cially  as  this  lleet  withdrew  uninjui-ed.  at  Curagoa  statinu' t hat  tlie  Sjianish  squad- 

Tiie  attack  on  San  Juan,  aftei'  it  was  I'on  was  to  sail  fi-om  tliat  i)ort  at  G  P. 31.. 
a.scertain(Hl  that  the  Spanish  scpiadi'on  31a y  15.  foi*  a  deslination  unknown.  In- 
was  not  there,  was  simi)ly  a  "  I'econmiis-  structions  were  sent  to  the  auxiliary 
sance  in  forc(\"  It  was  desirahle  to  cap-  ci'uisei's  em])l()yed  as  scouts,  and  the  na- 
ture the  ))hice,  to  desti-oy  its  stor<^s  of  val  hase  at  Key  West  was  cahled  to  liave 
coal  and  its  defences,  and  the  S[)anish  coal  ready  for  all  the  shi})S.  and  the  fiag- 
coast  ^-nnhoals  likely  to  he  found  in  its  ship  ])ushed  on  after  the  other  vessels, 
inner  harhoi'.  if  this  could  be  easily  done ;  This  was  tlie  situation:  Admiral  Cer- 
but  it  was  in>t  a,  ])rimary  object  of  the  vera  was  in  the  C*arih])ean  with  a  S(|uad- 
campai.u'n.  and  in  default  of  a.rmy  co-o})-  ron  of  four  heavily  armed  and  armored 
eration  the  place  could  not  have  been  cruisers.  i-;tted  at  a  trial  speed  of  twenty 
lield  after  capture.  It  ]n'oved  to  be  bet-  knots,  and  ipresumal)ly  ca{)able  of  making" 
ter  defended  than  had  been  anticipated,  sixteen  knots  under  service  conditions. 
and  after  thorouglily  testing  its  strength  To  these  cruisers  were  joined  two  tor- 
it  became  evident  that  its  com})lete  reduc-  ])edo-boat-destroyers,  new,  vei-y  fast,  the 
tion  meant  certainly  a  lai'ge  expenditure  best  product  of  English  yards  —  boats 
of  ammunition,  and  ])ossibIy  s(U'ious  in-  twice  as  large  as  our  Dupoif  and  Por- 
jury  to  some  of  the  ships.  Cervera's  ter.  more  sea-woi-thy.  and.  for  their  class, 
sqnadi-on  was  at  large,  and  its  capture  or  heavily  armed.  The  destination  of  this 
destruction  was  of  the  first  impoi'tance.  squadron  was  entii-ely  iincei-tain.  It  was 
Nothing  which  jeo})ai'ded  this  result  probably  Cienfuegos  or  Havana,  but  it 
could  be  C()nsider(Hl.  Tiie  Flying  Squad-  might  be  Santiago  de  Cuba  or  San  Juan, 
ron  had  not  yet  been  sent  to  Sampson's  It  was  compact  and  homogeneous  —  a 
assistance,  and  the  f<^i'ce  in  iNiban  waters  vast  advantage  in  naval  operations,  the 
was  small.  Not  a  ship  nor  a  gun  could  contrary  of  which  was  even  then  being 
be  spared  if  the  hhxdcade  was  to  be  guard-  painfully  demonstrated  by  the  presence 
ed  against  Cei'vera's  [)owerful  ships,  and  of  the  slow-going  monitors.  Our  force 
so  the  Admiral  reluctantly  turufnl  his  was  much  largei*.  hut  it  lacked  this  val- 
back  on  San  Juan  and  stood  again  to  the  uable  (juality.  In  fact,  we  had  but  two 
westward.  So  well  was  this  move  tin-  vessels  in  the  navy,  the  Xeic  Yorl'  and 
derstood  that  it  had  in>t  the  slightest  ef-  BrookJipi,  whicli  were,  shi})  for  ship, 
feet  upon  the  moi-ale  of  the  crews.  fast     enough     to     overtalce,    and     strong 

The  squadron  steanuHl  sh)wly  back,  the  enougli  to  light,  the  Spanish  vessels  at 
monitors  again  being  taken  in  tow.  On  the  their  rated  s))eed  and  strength.  Cer- 
14th  the  hospital-ship  Sohtcc  joined  from  vera's  purpose,  if  he  knew  his  l)nsiness. 
Key  West,  bringing  the  report  that  the  would  be  to  I'aid  the  blockade  and  break 
Spanish  squadron  had  i-etui'iuHl  to  Cadiz,  it  at  different  ])(Mnts.  but  especially  at 
The  torjiedo-boat  i^>r^'y  wassent  to  Puer-  Havana:  to  avoid  action  with  (Mir  battle- 
to  Plata.  Haiti,  to  communicat<»  with  the  ships,  io  destroy  our  (u-uisers  and  auxil- 
department.  She  rc^tinau'd  at  half  ]-)ast  iaries  in  detail,  and  ]>erha})s.  if  able  to 
three  on  tlu^  morning  of  the  ir)th.  with  maintain  his  coal-sui)ply.  to  mak"(^  a  dash 
infoi'mation  that  tlu^  Spanish  fleet  was  at  points  u})on  the  N(U'thern  coast.  It  is 
oft'  Curacoa.  and  the  Flying  Stpiadron  ditlicult  to  estimate  the  damage  which, 
was  on  its  way  to  Key  West.  Slie  was  with  good  luck  and  hold  and  skilful 
sent  back  to  l*uerto  l^lata  with  a  buiuUe  handling,  such  a  xMiadron  might  have 
of  despatches,  to  pro(^e(Ml  tlience  to  Cape  done,  and  this  considei'ation  em[)hasized 
Haitien  to  obtain  ri^phu^s.  and  to  rejoin  the  n(>cessit\"  of  llnding  it.  striki ng  it,  de- 
the  flag-ship  off  that  port.  Tla^  auxiliary  stroying  ii.  or  shutting  it  u{)  in  a  closely 
cruiser  N/. /vO/?/'.s' j()in(Ml.  tnul.  accomnanunl  hlooicaded  ])ort.  and  mad(^  it  the  })ara- 
by  the  tug  Woni put ncl:.  was  stmt  to  San-  mount  object  of  tlu^  war.  The  unceriain- 
tiago  and  (Juantanamo  to  cut  cahlt>s.  ty  and  anxiety  of  those  days  will  nevei' 
thence  to  Ponce.  Puerto  Pico.  o\\  the  h<^  fi^-gotten  by  any  owo  who  shared 
same    business.       The    remainder   oi    the  them. 
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On  May  17  the   flag'-sliip  pushed  ahead 
at  full  speed  for  Key  West,  leaving-  the 
reniaiiider  of  the  squadron  to  follow.     At 
6  P.M.  she  met   the  torpedo-boat  Dupont 
with    important   despatches    which    con- 
firmed the  impression  that  Cervera  would 
attempt  to  get  into  either  Cienfuegos  or 
Havana.     Arriving  at  Key  AVest  at  4  P.M., 
May  18,  she  found  Schley\s  vessels  thei-e 
coaling-.      The  Iowa  arrived  at  dark,  and 
the  other  ships  of  the  San  Juan   expedi- 
tion  early  the    next  morning*.       All    the 
vessels  coaled  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.     The  light  vessels  on 
the  blockade  had  been  warned 
against  surprise. and  the  (Vy/- 
cinnati  and   Vesuvius  were 
scouting     in      the     Yucatan 
Channel. 

Plans  were  at  once  made 
for  new  dispositions.  Com- 
modore Schley,  with  the 
Brooklyn,  MassacJt  iiseffs, 
Texas,  and  Scorpion,  sailed 
on  the  morning  of  May  19 
for    Cienfuegos,  by    way    of  ^ 

Cape  San  Antonio,  the  west-  "^^V 

ern  end  of  Cuba.      The  next 
day  the  Iowa,  Castine,  col- 
lier Merrimac,  and  the  Dn- 
pont     were     desi)atche(l     to 
Cienfuegos  to  join  him,  and 
on  the  21st  the  Marblehead, 
Eagle,  and  Vixen  were  sent 
<^n    the   same   business,  thus 
placing  a  force  on  the  south- 
ern    side     of     Cuba     strong 
enougli    to    destroy   Cervera 
or  blockade  him  in  Cienfuegos.     It  should 
be  remembered  that  he  left  Curagoa   on 
the  15th,  and  that  if  his  destination  wej'e 
either  Sajitiago  or  Cienfuegos  he  had  al- 
ready arrived.      He  had    in    fact    entered 
Santiago    at  about  the  hour  of  Schley's 
sailing  from  Key  West. 

Reports  of  this  arrival  began  to  i-each 
the  department  and  the  commander -in- 
chief.  At  first  th(\v  were  looked  upon 
with  sus{)icion,  hut  they  were  repeatedly 
confirmed,  and  were  tinally  believed.  All 
this  information  was  sent  by  fast  despatch- 
boats  to  Schley  as  soon  as  received.  ;ind 
on  May  24,  having  asc(M'tained  tliat,  the 
S[)anish  squadron  was  not  in  Cituifuegos, 
he  sailed  east,  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Santiago  on  Alay  2(),  and  (Established  a 
blockade  of  that  ])()i't  on  May  2S.  Tlie 
next  day  the  Crisfolnd  Colon  and  AJnii- 
ranie  ()(ine)i(h)  were   seen  moored    in  the 


lower  anchorage,  between  Cay  Smith  and 
Punta  Go)'da. 

After  the  depailui-e  of  Schley  from 
Key  West,  the  remaining  vessels,  includ- 
ing such  of  the  monitors  as  were  in  con- 
dition for  service,  went  as  fast  as  they 
were  coaled  to  the  Havana  blockade,  the 
Neiv  York  joining  the  force  there  at  noon 
on  May  21.  Commodore  Watson  had 
come  from  the  North  while  the  San  Juan 
expedition  was  away,  and  had  hoisted  his 
broad  pennant  in  the  Dolphin  as  a  divi- 
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sion  command(U'.  Commodore  Schley 
was  ])laced  under  Admiral  Sam])son"s 
orders,  and  later  the  1^'lying  Squadron 
was  broken  up  by  the  Navy  Department 
as  a  separat(^  command,  and  Schley  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  a  division  command- 
<M'.  Comniodoi-e  Peniey  was  <^i'dei'ed  to 
command  the  naval  basc^  at  ]\(\v  AVest. 
The  cruiser  Xew  ())'le<()is  joined  the  fleet. 
She  was  the  ^\)iiazo}i(is  j)ur(diaseil  fi'om 
]>razil.  was  built  by  the  Ai'mstrongs,  and 
was  ]]v\y,  fast,  and  powei'ful. 

The  western  approa(dies  to  Havana 
were  fairly  covered  by  Schley's  scpuidron. 
To  })rotectthe  blockade  of  that  important 
])oi't,  fi'om  an  attacd-;  from  the  eastwai'd  a 
force  could  do  the  most  (dl'ective  service 
if  plac(Hl  in  the  narrow  watei's  between 
the  island  of  Cuba  and  tln^  Bahama  l^anks 
—  that  is,  in  or  near  the  Old  Bahama 
Channel.      The  Xeir  Yo)'k,  with  the  Lidi- 
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ana^  two  moniioi's,  .seven  liglit  criiiser.s,  ancliorag'o.  Botli  sliips  and  forts  return- 
two  auxiliari(\s,  and  two  torpedo-boats,  ed  tlie  lire,  bnt  tlie  distance  was  so  areat 
proceeded  to  a  point  about  two  linndi-ed  — fi'oni  sevent y-ii ve  liundi'ed  to  ten  tbou- 
niiles  east  of  Havana,  betw(MMi  tlie  Nicolas  sand  yards — lliat  no  ett'ect  was  })roduced 
and  the  Old  Bahama  cliann(ds.  nnd  occu-  upon  either  side.  On  the  nioiaiing  of  June 
])ied  those  \va,ters  in  batth>  formation,  1,  after  Admiral  Sampson's  arrival,  the 
keeping  scouts  w(dl  in  advance,  and  Colon  and  Oqnendo  went  up  the  hai-bor, 
maintainino-  daily  connnunication  with  and  none  of  the  Sj)anish  armored  cruisers 
Key  West.  'Y\\vCin('i)i)U(ti -AuikVesnviuH  were  aa'ain  seen  from  the  sea  until  the 
joined  on  the  2r)th,  and  later  the  monitoi-  3d  of  July,  when  they  left  the  poi't. 
Aynphltrit(\  i\\>>x\\)\Q\\,  and  towed  1)y  the  The  next  act  in  the  drama  of  war  is  one 
Panther — an  nnai-med  ti'aiispoi-t.  The  with  which  the  world  is  familiar,  the  news 
force  was  laro-(^  enough,  l)ut  was  hetero-  of  which.  Hashed  to  all  qnarters  of  the 
g^eneous  and  unwieldy.  On  the  ni.o-lif  of  g-lohe.  aroused  that  irre])ressil)le  ihi'ill  of 
the  25tli  it  movetl  westward  towards  Ha-  pride  and  sympathy  which  li'i-eets  a  deed 
vana,  and  on  the  morning-  of  ]\Iay  27  the  of  heroic  gallantiw. 

llag--ship  proceeded  alone  to  Key  West,  to  As  soon  as  Cervera  had  sought  and 
be  in  direct  connnnnication  with  the  Navy  found  the  shelter  of  Santiago,  the  ques- 
De[)artment  and  with  Mole  St.  Nicholas —  tion  of  obstructing  the  i)ort.  and  thus  pi'e- 
the  point  of  communication  with  scouts,  venting  his  egi-ess,  had  been  tak'en  into 
']^\\Q  New  Oi'Ieans  i\\\(\  {\\e  coW'xQv  SterU)uj  considei-ation,  and  it  was  decided  to  cm- 
were  sent  to  join  Schley  on  the  same  date,  ploy  the  collier  Merv'nuac  for  this  ]mr- 
TheA"^eH' Fo>7iir  reached  Key  West  at  2  A.M.,  ])o.se.  A  long  narrow  entrance  is  cliar- 
May  28,  and  found  the  Oregon  there  coal-  acteristic  of  Cuban  harbors,  and  this 
ing,  she  having  just  ai'rived,  after  her  ])eculiarity  is  emphasized  at  Santiago. 
magnificent  run  of  14,000  miles,  from  the  The  oi)ening  in  the  blutl'  which  leads  to 
Pacilic  coast.  the  bay  inside   is  a   mere  goi'ge.  and   the 

Tlie  situation  at  Santiag-o  was  critical,  deep-watei' channel  at  a  ]ioint  just  inside 

Cervei-a   had  been   there  nine   days,  and  of  the  Moi'ro  — the  castle  at  the  enti-ance 

the    poi't    was    still    open.       He    had    had  — is  n(^t  more  than  a  hundred  yards  wide, 

plenty  of  tim(^    to    coal    his  vessels    and  Also,  at  this  narrow  i^oint  there  is  a  turn 

get  away.      Admii'al   Sani[)Son  consulted  ^vhich  adds  to  the  dilliculty  of  navigation, 

with   the    department,  and    at   11    P.M.  on  Above   this   turn    the  channel    gi'adually 

May  29  sailed  in  the  A>?r  I'orA- from  Key  increases   in  width.      About  twelve  hun- 

AVest.  arrived  off  Havana  the  next  morn-  dred    yards   inside   the   I\[ori'o  tlie   Punta 

ing-,  signalled  the  Orego)!,  Mai/JIoire)',  and  Oorda,  a  high  promontoi-y.  juls  out  to  the 

Por^t'j*  to  join  him.  and  proceeded  to  San-  westward,  shutting  otf  all  further   view, 

tiago  at  a  spe(Hl  of  thirteen  knots,  leaving  Guns  were  mounted  both  on  the  east  and 

Ci)mmodore  Watson   in  command  of  ev-  west  sides  of  the  entrance  and  on  Punta 

erything  alloat  on  the  north  coast.     Just  Gorda.  and   the  channel  was  mined.      A 

before  leaving  Ivey  West  he  heard  from  shoi'l    distance  inside   of  the  entrance,  to 

Schley  that  a   blockade   of  Santiago   had  the  left,  lay   Cay  Smith,  a   small    island, 

been  established.  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  nari'ow 

The   conunander- in  -  chief  arrived    otf  channel,  in  which  was  mooi-ed  {\\e  Beina 

Santiago  at  G  A. 31.,  June  Land  found  Com-  Mercedes   as    a    stationary   tor[)edo -shi]>, 

modore  Schley,  with  the  J^rool'Ji/)!.  Mc(SX((-  her  tul)es  commanding  the  main  channel. 

cJinseffs,  loica.   Te.V((s.  M<( rbleJiedd.  Xeir  A  long  heavy  steamer  sunk  across  the 

Orlcdiis,  Ilarrard,  I7,rc)/.and  the  colliers  channel  in  its  narrowest  ]iart.  at  the  turn, 

Merriiiiae  and   Sferhinj.  cruising  otV  the  would    completely    block    it    against     the 

])ort.       The    weather    was     line,    the    sea  passage  of  large  vessels.      'I']\eMer)'iwac 

smooth,    and    during    S(>veral    days    coal  was  about    four  hundred    feci    long,  hea- 

could    be   tak'en    from    colliei's    almost    as  vily  built,  and  still  con tained  of  her  cargo 

readily  as  if  the  lleet    were  in   port.      On  of   coal    mort^    than    two    thousand    tons, 

the  day  before,  ^lay  .'U.C(unu.odor(^  Schley.  Work  was  immediately  begun  to  jirepare 

with   the    ^f((s.^^<(ell  Hseffs,  /o/zv/.  and   Xeir  her    for  destruction,  stripi)ing  her  of  ar- 

Or/(Y///.s,  and  Hying  his  Hag  in  the  JA/.svsVf-  tides    of    value,   arranging   anchors    and 

c//?/.sv'ff.s.  passed  in   front    of  tlu>   ]H>i-t  and  chains  for  instant  us(\  and    placing   elec- 

bombarded  the  forts  and  the    Colon    and  trie  torpedoes  to  blow  in   her  sides  below 

Oquendo^siiU  lying  in  sight  at  tludower  the  water-line. 
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Hobson  was  g^raduated  from  tlie  Naval 
Academy  in  1889,  at  the  liead  of  his  class, 
receiving-  tlie  usual  education  and  train- 
ing- of  a  naval  officer,  and  after  his  grad- 
uation served  for  several  months  on  the 
cruiser  Chicago  as  a  midshipman.  He 
was  then  sent  abroad  as  a  student  of 
naval  architecture,  and  later  was  com- 
missioned assistant  naval  constructor, 
which  rank  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
exploit.  He  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  recently  established  postgraduate 
course  in  naval  construction  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and,  wlien  war  broke  out,  came 
to  the  flag-sliip  with  the  three  cadets  who 
formed  his  class.  One  of  these  cadets, 
Powell,  accompanied  the  Merriinac  in  a 
steam-launch  until  close  in  to  the  harbor, 
when  he  took  off  the  |)ilot  and  the  ad- 
ditional men.  Admiral  Sampson  had 
called  Hobson  in  to  advise  i-especting  the 
best  method  of  sinking  the  Merriinac  al- 
most instantly  when  she  should  I'each 
the  desired  position,  as  quick  work  in  a 
tideway  was  essential  to  success.  Hobson 
took  the  matter  up  with  eagerness  and 
energy,  made  valuable  suggestions,  and 
begged  that  lie  might  be  allowed  to  con- 
duct the  enterprise.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  Merrimac  insisted  upon  his 
right  to  command  the  vessel  u])on  any 
service  for  which  she  might  be  selected. 
And  there  were  a  number  of  volunteers. 
But  the  Admiral  decided  in  favor  of  Hob- 
son because  of  his  familiai'ity  with  the 
many  details  of  hei"  })re[)aration  for  this 
especial  service. 

Volunteers  came  forwai'd  in  crowds. 
A  hundred  Merriinacs  might  have  been 
manned.  Only  seven  men  were  detailed. 
The  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  these  men. 
and  the  modest  estimate  which  they  ))laced 
upon  their  hazardous  service,  were  well 
illustrated  by  a  remark  made  after  their 
exchange.  Two  of  them  luul  been  made 
warrant-officers  by  the  Navy  D(^|)artnient 
— one  an  acting  boatswain,  and  the  other 
an  acting  gunnei-.  They  were  called  into 
the  cabin  to  subscribe  to  the  oaths  which 
were  to  a(.'company  their  acceptances,  aiul 
Ca])tain  Chad  wick  made  some  ap])ro})riate 
remarks.  One  of  them  re])lied:  "  And  we 
want  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  aUowiiuj  us  to 
go.  We  considered  it  a  great,  privil(\Li(\ 
sir,  to  be  allowed  to  go,  when  so  many 
good  men  wanted  to  go."  Notliiiig  is  im- 
))OSsible  to  a.  servic*'  whose  men  ai'c^  ani- 
mated by  such  a  spirit. 

On    the    morning    of    June   11,    at     four 


o'clock,  the  Merrimac  went  in.  The  story 
has  been  often  told.  It  seems  marvellous 
that  any  escaped  alive  from  that  gorge  of 
fire  and  flame.  The  enterprise  failed  of  its 
object — fortunately,  as  events  afterward 
fell  out.  Her  steering-gear  was  shot  away, 
and  the  shi})  drifted  up  with  the  tide,  be- 
fore she  was  sunk,  to  a  point  where  she 
wholly  failed  to  obstruct  the  channel; 
but  the  example  and  influence  of  such 
acts  of  courage  and  devotion  are  power- 
ful and  far-reaching.  As  Powell's  steam- 
launch  came  back,  the  Admiral  and  half 
a  dozen  officei-s  on  the  bridge  examined 
her  carefully  through  tlieir  glasses,  and 
the  men  crowded  to  the  side.  Neither 
Hobson  nor  any  of  his  crew  were  in 
sight.  In  a  dead  silence  Powell  came 
up  the  side,  came  forward,  mounted  the 
bridge  ladder,  and  with  the  hushed,  even 
voice  of  one  who  Ims  seen  death  neai*  at 
hand,  made  his  report  to  the  Admiral,  clos- 
ing it  with  tlie  words,"  And  no  one  came 
back,  sir."  He  had  waited  until  daylight 
to  ])ick  u})  a  chance  Svvinimei',  and  had 
come  out  under  the  fire  of  the  Soca[)a 
battei'v. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Santiago,  Ad- 
niii'al  Sampson  instituted  a  close  blockade 
of  the  )>ort.  Each  shij)  had  its  station 
indicated  by  bearing  and  distance  from 
the  ]\Iorro,  and  was  directed  to  maintain 
it.  The  vessels,  as  distributed,  formed  a 
semicircle  about  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
the  battle-ships  in  front,  the  cruisei-s  on 
their  flanks,  the  auxiliaries  neai'er  the 
land.  Tli(>  Xeir  YorJ:  was  east  of  the 
battle-sliij)s,  tlu^  BrooJx-l ifti  west  of  them. 
The  distance  of  tlu^  ships  fi'om  the  har- 
bor's moutli  was  lirst  })]ace(l  at  six  miles 
during  the  day.  closing  in  to  foui*  at 
night.  Later  the  distance  was  dimin- 
ished; and  linally,  towards  the  (Mid  of 
the  blockade,  it  was  from  three  to  four 
miles  in  the  daytime  and  two  at  night. 
The  ships  w(M'e  constantly  undei-  way  :  it 
was  impossible  to  ancli(U'  because  of  the 
depth  of  water,  even  had  it  been  desirable 
to  do  so.  Steam  was  ready,  and  they 
were  always  cleared  for  action.  Orders 
were  given  to  close  in  at  once  and  engage 
should  the  enemy  attenii)t  to  escai)e — to 
siuk  his  vessels  oi-  force  them  to  run 
ashore.  The  inst laicl  ions  to  each  C^i])tain 
on  Jun(^  2  htt<Hl  exactly  the  coiulitions 
on  July  3,  when  Cervera  cani(^  out. 

The  battcM'ies  defending  the  enti'ance  to 
the  harbor  w(M'(>  bombarded  on  JuneG  and 
It).      The  vessels  closed  in  from  tlieii'  sta- 
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tioiis  to  raiig-es  of  from  two  thousand  lo 
twenty-five  liuiidivd  yards,  closed  up  on 
llie  Hank  vessels  in  ordei'  lo  cnlilade  tlie 
battei'ies   as   rnucli    as    possible,  and   tlms 
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divided  into  two  squadrons,  fired  deliber- 
ately until  directed  to  witlidraw.  Tlie 
batteries  were  not  stronu',  and  on  bolli 
days  were  speedily  sibMicfnl.  A  few  o-mis 
were  struck  antl  destroyed,  but  the  great- 
er number  remained  Intact. 

Injuri<'s  to  the  works  were  (juickly  re- 
paired. A  twel  ve-incli  shell  from  the  Tex- 
as explodcHl  un(l(M'  a  six-inch  .li'un  in  the 
Soca[)a  battery,  blew  it  into  the  air  and 
capsized  it,  and,  il  was  said,  killed  all  its 
crew.  Two  days  afterwards  that  u'lm  was 
remounted  antl  ready  au'ain  for  service. 

The  i)rincip;il  advantau'e  of  thest^  bom- 
bardments to  the  AnMM'ican  lleet  was  the 
'Mire  discipline"  which  they  uave  the 
men — the  hal)it of  a i mini;'  and  lirinu'  tlieir 
o-uns  while  tlnMUsclves  uiulei'  tire.  They 
leai'ned  iH)t  to  lire  until  they  could  see 
their  mark,  and  wer(^  mac'u^  to  realize  tliat 
a  careless  shot  istlii'own  away.  The>e 
are  very  simple  ])roposit ions,  hut  men 
have  made  a  lonu"  step  in  military  train- 
ing' when  they  can  remembt'r  tliem  ami 
act  upon  them  in  the  heat  and  excitement 
of  battle. 


The  moon  was  full  in  the  early  days  of 
the  opei'ations  before  Santiago,  and  move- 
ments of  ves.sels  could  i-eailily  be  seen: 
but  when  the  dark  nights  began,  the 
elliciency  of  the  block- 
ade demanded  additional 
measures.  A  jiatrol  of 
armed  launches  was  Icept 
close  up  to  the  harbor's 
mouth,  and  outside  of 
these  launches  a  ]»icket- 
line  of  auxiliaries,  the 
(ij(>}ivi'sfer,  Yi.ccit.  and 
Sincdiiee  doing  a  large 
])ai-t  of  this  duty.  Tor- 
])edoboats  were  em])loy- 
ed  as  additional  ])ickets 
when  aval  hi  hie.  The  har- 
bor entrance  was  also 
illuminated  by  search- 
lights, the  t'oilowing" 
mi^liod.  aftei'  various 
trials,  having  been  found 
satisfactory.  The  duty 
was  assigned  to  tiie  bat- 
tle-shij)s.  and  only  one 
at  a  time  em|)loyed  her 
light.  Talking  turns  of 
.i.'-    .  two     hours     each,     they 

moved     in     towai'ds     the 
entrance,     an.d      ])lacing 
themselves    in    the    })r()- 
hnigation     of     its     axis, 
threw  the  beam  of  a  light  directly  up  the 
channel,  bringing  into  ])lain   view  every 
object  as  far  up  as  Punta  Gorda.       It  was 
necessary  to  handle  the  lights  with  great 
care  to  avoid  disclosing  the  launches  and 
picket  vessels,  but   the  requisite  skill  was 
soon  attained. 

It  never  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
})rise  that  the  Spaniards  allowed  this  to 
go  on  without  i nterference  or  annoyance. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  Ijattei'ies.  the  ships 
were  often  within  easy  rille  I'ange — less 
than  two  thousand  yards.  A  battalion 
of  riilemen.  or.  better  still,  a  score  of 
sharp-shooters,  would  have  made  the 
])osition  very  uncomfortable,  if  not  im- 
})ossible.  Search-lights  are  worked  from 
bridges  or  miiitai'y  to]is.  aiul  are  not  ])ro- 
tected.  But  the  enemy  ipursued  his  tra- 
ditional })olicy  of  lU'ver  attacking,  and 
we  ran  in  umler  his  battei'ies  and  did  as 
we  liked.  It  is  a  lesson  o(  the  war.  how- 
ever, that  >hould  he  taken  with  many  ]-e- 
serves.  Eater  in  the  month.  aft(M'  the 
army  had  arrived,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
coiis   tiehtenino'    around    Cervera    might 
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stimulate  liirii  into  tryiog-a  clash  for  liber- 
ty, a  second  baltle-sliii)  was  kept  along- 
side the  search-light  ship,  her  broadside 
bearing"  on  the  port,  and  her  guns  ready. 

Guantanamo,  thirty-eight  miles  east  of 
Santiago,  was  occupied  as  a  base  and  coal- 
ing-station, and  proved  to  be  of  the  great- 
est value.  The  detachment  of  marines 
which  had  been  a  month  or  more  at  Key 
West  in  a  transport  landed  and  encamped 
at  Playa  del  EsLe  on  the  bay.  The  Mar- 
blehead  was  stationed  there,  and  Com- 
mander McCalla  was  placed  in  charge. 

The  Vesuvius  joined  the  fleet  and  began 
the  occasional  night  firing  of  guncotton 
projectiles  from  her  i)neumatic  guns.  The 
fuses  worked  admirably,  and  the  explo- 
sion of  the  shells  was  terrific.  When 
they  fell  and  burst  in  the  watei',  the  shoclc 
was  felt  through  the  hulls  of  ships  sev- 
eral miles  away.  The  firing  was  neces- 
sarily almost  at  random,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  did  actual  harm;  but  the  moral 
effect  must  have  been  great. 

On  June  20  the  army  ex{)edition  ar- 
rived, in  about  thirty  transports — the 
Fifth  Corps,  commanded  by  Major-Gener- 
al  Shafter,  and  composed  chiefly  of  regu- 
lar troops.  These  troops  were  convoyed 
by  the  battle-ship  Indiana,  five  cruisers, 
six  small  auxiliaries,  and  three  torpedo- 
boats,  the  whole  under  Captain  Taylor. 

General  Shaffer's  headquarters  were  in 
the  Seguranga.  The  chief  of  staff  went 
out  in  a  cruiser  to  call  upon  him,  and  the 
Seguranqa  c'diUXQ  in  to  the  blockading  line. 
Then  Admiral  Sampson  went  on  board,  the 
transport  proceeded  to  Aserraderos,  and 
the  Admiral  and  General  went  on  shore, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  Cuban 
generals  Garcia,  Rabi,  and  Castillo. 

The  landing  of  the  army  was  begun 
on  June  22,  at  Daicpnri,  thirteen  miles 
east  of  Santiago,  and  was  continued  on 
the  four  succeeding  days  at  Siboney,  eight 
miles  from  Santiago.  No  opposition  \vas 
encountered  at  either  ])oint.  In  addition 
to  haiulling  General  Shart('i''s  C()r})s.  Gen- 
eral Garcia  and  three  thousand  Cul)ans 
were  transported  from  Aserraderos  to 
Siboney.  Captain  Goodrich  had  charge 
of  the  landing,  and  all  the  boats  of  the 
fleet  were  sent  to  assist  him.  It  was  very 
successfully  carried  out,  in  the  face  of 
many  dilRculties.  When  the  disembar- 
kation began  at  Daiquiri,  feints  were  made 
at  Siboney  and  at  Aguadores.  and  at  Ca- 
banas, west  of  Santiago.  Vessels  were 
assigned  by  the  Admiral  to  shell  the  beach 


at  each  of  these  points;  and  some  of  the 
waiting  transi)orts  wei'e  sent  west  of  San- 
tiago, to  convey  the  impression  that  a 
landing  was  to  be  attempted  at  Cabaiias. 
During  this  bombardment  the  Texas  was 
struck  by  a  shell  from  the  Socapa  battery, 
killing  one  man  and  wounding  eight,  Ir, 
was  the  first  hit  the  Santiago  batteries 
scored.  Tliey  made  but  one  more — the 
mortar  shell  that  struck  the  Indiana. 

General  Shafier  advanced  upon  Santi- 
ago. On  Jul}"  2,  as  a  diversion,  and  at 
his  request,  the  fleet  heavily  bombarded 
the  battei'ies  defending  the  hai-boi-  en- 
trance, and,  as  usual,  suffered  no  damage. 

The  3d  of  July,  1898,  Avill  be  noted  for 
the  most  complete  destruction  of  an  or- 
ganized and  powerful  naval  force  record- 
ed in  histor\'.  Not  only  were  all  the  ves- 
sels sunk,  or  stranded  and  burned,  but  the 
Spanish  Admiral  and  his  surviving  ca])- 
tains,  officers,  and  men  were  taken  prison- 
ers. Only  a  few — possibly  a  score— swam 
from  the  toi'{)edo-boats  to  territory  held  by 
the  Spanish  forces,  and  were  able  to  reach 
Santiago  with  the  news  of  their  defeat. 
The  shijis  wei'e  straiuled  in  territory  held 
by  the  Cuban  insui'gents,  and  no  line  of 
retreat  was  o])en. 

Cervera  was  ordered  to  attem])t  to  es- 
cape, and  after  consultation  with  his  cap- 
tains, decided  that  the  chances  of  surj)rise 
would  be  greatest  on  Sunday  morning, 
which,  in  all  navies,  is  given  to  a  formal 
weekly  inspection  and  to  church  services. 
In  one  i-espect  he  was  right.  It  was  a 
sur])rise.  There  was  no  t'Xi)rctation  in 
the  squadron  that  the  Spaniards  would 
ever  attempt  to  escape  in  the  daylinu^; 
but  as  the  ships  were  under  way,  always 
cleared  for  action,  and  ready  to  open  lire 
as  soon  as  the  men  could  get  to  the  guns, 
the  surprise  made  little  ditferenci^ — not 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes  in  the 
time  of  beginning  the  light. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  ])l(\isaiit, 
the  sea  smooth,  the  ti'ade-wind  light.  Th(^ 
flagship  New  York  had  left  her  blockavl- 
ing  station,  and  was  on  her  way  to  Sibo- 
ney. It  had  become  necessary  for  Ad- 
mii-al  Sampson  to  see  and  consult  with 
Genei'al  Shafter  respecting  future  opeia- 
tions;  and  as  the  great  size  and  weight  of 
the  general  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
come  to  Sil)onev.  the  Admii'al  consented 
to  go  to  the  front  to  his  headquarters. 
The  cavalry  escort  was  i-eady,  and  the 
Admiral  and  staff  were  on  the  quai'ter- 
deck  prepared  to  go  on  shore. 
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The  flag--sliip  was  about  seven  miles  east  of  tlie 
Morro,  and  a  mile  fi-oni  the  land,  when  the  smoke 
in  the  channel  and  the  beginning-  of  sharp  firing- 
indicated  that  the  enemy  was  coming-  out.  In- 
stantly the  ship  was  turned  about  and  steamed 
back  to  the  westward  at  her  best  speed.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  squadron  at  that  instant  was  as 
follows:  The  Neiv  York  was  four  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  her  usual  blockading"  station.  The 
remaining-  heavy  ships  w^ere  arranged  in  an  irreg- 
ular arc  of  a  circle  in  front  of  the  port,  their  dis- 
tances from,  its  entrance  varying-  ])robably  from 
two  and  a  half  to  four  miles.  The  loiva  lay  south 
of  the  entrance,  looking-  directly  up  the  channel. 
East  of  her  were  the  Oregon  and  Indiana,  the  lat- 
ter about  southeast  of  the  entrance.  West  of  the 
loica  were  the  Texas  and  Brooklyn.  Between 
the  loiva  and  Texas  was  the  vacant  post  of  the 
Massachusetts,  which  had  gone  at  four  o'clock 
that  morning  to  Guantanamo  to  coal.  The  aux- 
iliaries Gloucester  and  Vixen  lay  closer  inshoi'e, 
near  the  flanks  of  the  line — the  Gloucester  on  the 
east  side,  two  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  the 
Vixen  on  the  west  side,  four  miles  from  the  en- 
trance, and  a  mile  from  shoi'e.  The  Suiranee 
and  Vesuvius,  which  had  done  arduous  work 
during  the  blo(;kade,  had  also  the  hard  luck  of 
being  absent  on  that  day,  having  gone  to  Guan- 
tanamo for  coal.  Tlie  tori)edo-b()at  ii/^r/c.ssou  was 
in  company  with  the  Neiv  York. 

Quarters  for  inspection  had  sounded,  and  the 
men  were  going  to  their  divisions.  wIkmi  sliarp 
eyes  on  the  bridge  of  the  Iowa  saw  tiie  bows  of 
a  cruiser  coming  around  Cay  Smith.  Instantly 
the  signal  "  Enemy  esca])ing  "  was  hoisted,  a  gun 
was  fired  to  call  attention  to  it.  and  the  call  to 
stations  for  battle  was  sounded.  Within  two 
minutes  every  officer  and  man  in  the  tieet  knew 
that  the  Spanish  vessels  were  coming  out. 

Cervera's  flag-ship,  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa 
{T.  on  map),  led  the  Si)anish  column,  and  follow- 
ing her  came  the  Vizcaya  (F.).  the  Cristobal 
Colon  (C),  and  the  Ahnirante  Oquendo  [Oq.). 
in  that  order.  These  vessels  were  six  or  (Mght 
hundred  yards  apart.  Then,  with  an  interval  of 
about  twelve  hundred  yards  between  them  and 
the  cruisers,  came  the  torpedo  boats  Fn)'or  and 
Pluton.  Their  speed  in  the  channel  was  ])i-ob- 
ably  ten  knots,  which  each  ship  increased  to  the 
highest  point  as  soon  as  the  o])en  sea  was  reached. 
Upon  i)assing  the  ]Morro  eacli  vessel  oixuied  lii-e 
with  her  port  battery  as  she  tuiauMl  to  th(>  west- 
Ward,  and  the  Socapa.  battery  assisted  them  with 
a  vigorous  cannonade.  Jii  less  than  lifteen  min- 
utes from  the  lirstalai'm  the  ent  ii-e  Si)anish  s(iuad- 
ron  was  outside,  and  all  the  blockading  vessels 
liad  opened  upon  it  a  sustained  aiul  accurate  fire. 
The  map  shows  the  })()siti()ns  of  the  ships  at  seven 
stages  in  the  i)rogress  of  the  l)attle. 
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Our  ships  were  all  1  leading  insliore,  as 
usual,  ill  obedience  to  the  AdiiiiraTs  in- 
structions, which  had  been  given  to  avoid 
loss  of  time  in  turning,  having  in  view 
precisel}'  this  situation.  They  all  steam- 
ed at  once  towards  the  mouth  of  tlie  har- 
bor, forcing  iii'es  and  rapidly  increasing 
speed,  and  opened  tire.  This  manoeuvre 
—a  number  of  vessels  moving  from  dif- 
ferent directions  towards  the  same  point 
—  naturally  brought  them  closer  to  each 
other;  but  as  the  Spanish  vessels  turned 
to  the  westward,  they  also  turned  to  the 
westward  towards  them,  and  soon  came 
into  i)a,rallel  courses  in  chase.  The  Te.r- 
as,  whose  blockading  station  was  some 
distance  to  the  westward  of  tli<^  loira'.^, 
stood  so  fai'  to  the  (>astward  towards  the 
harbor  mouth  that  sln'  came  into  close 
quarters  with  the  lattei-  ship  before  she 
put  her  helm  astarboarJ  and  swnno- 
around  towards  the  Spaniartls.  and  to  the 
westward  with  them.  At  tlie  same  mo- 
ment tlie  O/Tf/o;/, which  lay  at  the  begin- 
ning just  to  the  eastward  of  the  Joint. 
came  rushing  through  like  a  thundtM-- 
bolt  between  tlie  Io(C((  and  7V,(7/.s'.  t'lu^ 
wiiite  watei'  curling  away  from  her  Ixnvs. 
For  a  brief  interval  the  tlii'ee  battle  sliips 
were  l)unched  tou'etlier.       ll  wa><  m-t  nood 


gunnery  alone  that  was  shown  on  that 
day;  there  was  also  admirable  seaman- 
shij)  in  the  handling  of  those  immense 
vessels  at  full  speed  and  in  close  quai'ters. 
Xot  one  of  those  clear-eyed  captains  lost 
sight  for  an  instant  of  any  responsibility 
which  devolved  niion  him.  Xo  injury 
was  done  by  careless  or  hasty  tiring. 
Although  the  loiat  and  2\\vas  were 
shrouded  in  the  smoke  of  their  guns — 
although  the  men  in  the  turrets,  seeing 
im})erfectly.  might  well  mistake  a  friend 
for  an  enemy  —  the  0)'ego)i's  lii'e.  as  slie 
passed  the  luira.  was  held  absolutely  in 
check,  and  as  she  drew  ahead  her  star- 
l)oard  broadside  tlashed  into  flame,  some 
of  the  guns  Ix^ing  actually  tired  over 
the  Iowa's  forecast h^  deck'.  The  Brook- 
Ji/iL  occuj)ying  the  westerinuost  ])osition 
in  the  blockading  line,  stood  at  full 
speed  towards  the  ^Nlorro;  and  as  she 
drew  near  the  Spanish  vessels,  and  i)er- 
ceived  their  formation  and  direction.  ])ut 
Ihm-  ludm  aporl  aiul  tni'ned  away  from 
the  land  to  the  eastward  and  southward, 
to  ctnne  to  a  westerly  cours(\  em])loying 
her  batteries  as  tli(\v  Ix^re.  This  manoni- 
vre  carried  her  farther  away  {'rou\  the 
Spanish  C()lunin  ami  cos!  her  some  loss 
()(  time:    but  she  was  still   left  tlu^  leading 
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vessel  in  the  chase,  altliougli  more  to  the 
southward  than  the  others. 

While  the  battle  was  beginning-  and 
taking  si i ape,  the  New  York  was  coining 
up  from  the  eastward  at  her  best  speed, 
wliicli  was  constantly  increasing,  but 
which  seemed  very  slow  to  her  impatient 
people.  Ahead  of  them  was  a  brilliant 
spectacle,  in  which  they  had  always  ex- 
pected to  take  a  leading  part.  Ihit  it  was 
seen  that  there  would  be  a  chase,  and  it 
was  known  what  the  vessel  could  do 
when  she  got  her  maximum  speed.  Pass- 
ii]g  the  liarbor  entrance,  she  received  tlie 
nndivided  attention  of  tlie  batteries.  The 
Admiral  would  not  permit  any  shell  to  1x3 
wasted  upon  them,  and  so  they  hred  at, 
her  deliberately  and  without  re])ly — and 
without  result.  A  Fcmv  mih^s  l)eyond  she 
passed  the  Furor  and  the  riiitoii  and  tln^ 
Gloucester,  which  was  com])leting  their 
destruction.  She  lired  a  few  shells  at  the 
Plutoii,  which  appeai'ed  to  be  attempting 
to  escape  back  into  port,  and  then  i'eceiv(Ml 
a  signal  from  tlie  G/oitcesfcr  that  tlu^  de- 
stro\'ers  had  sm-i-eiidered.  Sw(MM)ing  past 
the  sti'anded  ships,  and  increasing  Ikm' 
speed  to  seventeen  knots,  she  gained  rapid- 
ly on  the  chase,  and  was  only  seven  or 
eight  miles  astern  of  the  Colon  when  she 


surrendered,  or  about  the  same  distance 
that  she  was  from  the  ]\Iorro  when  the 
Spanish  squadron  came  out.  having  gain- 
ed in  the  last  ])art  of  the  chase  what  she 
lost  in  the  first. 

The  (T/o//cc,s^r^r\s  cool  and  gallant  light- 
ing has  won  deserved  recognition.  She 
is  an  entii'ely  unprotected  yacht — foi-mer- 
ly  ]\lr.  l^ier{)ont  ]\Iorgan's  i\>)-s((ir.  in 
which  slight  altei'ations  only  were  made, 
and  which  was  well  ai'med  with  a  battei'y 
of  six-pounder  and  thi'ee-])oun(h'r  guns. 
At  the  outset  she  began  tiring  at  the  ar- 
mored cruisers:  but  not  ])ei'('«M ving  tlu^ 
destroyers,  and  believing  that  they  would 
follow  the  cruisei's,  AX'ain wri<^ht  slowed 
down,  his  steam  nu^niwhile  i'i>ing  rapid- 
ly with  forced  di'aught.  and  waited  for 
these  small  craft,  which  he  justly  i-egai'd- 
ed  as  his  i)i'o))ei'  antagonists.  When  they 
appeared  he  steanu^d  for  them  at  seven- 
teen knots,  and  oi)en(Hl  a  i"a])id  and  ac- 
curate lire,  which  he  continued  at  close 
range,  and  until  they  yieUh'd  in  a  sinking' 
condition.  The  bat  t  le  -  ships  al.'^o  gave 
them  a  portion  of  their  tii'e.  but  at  con- 
sidei'ably  ureater  ranges.  It  is  im))ossible 
to  ap[)orti()n  (\\aetly  the  credit  for  their 
destruction,  hut  it  is  certain  that  a  lai'ge 
])art  of  it  belongs  to  the  Gloucester. 
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The  rest  of  tlie  story  is  soon  told.  Tlie 
first  rush  of  the  enemy's  ships  carried 
them  ])ast  our  squadron,  but  (hirini;'  tliis 
)):issa<4'e  they  sutlei-ed  tei-i-ihly  from  tlie 
witliering-  fii-e  of  the  hatthv.sliips.  Tliey 
emerged  from  i\\e  harbor  hring  rapidly, 
and  slirouded  in  their  own  smoke;  but 
speedily  this  smoke  diminished,  and  final- 
ly ceased",  as  their  fire  Avas  silenced,  their 
men  being-  driven  from  the  g"uns  by  onr 
destructive  shells.  The  Maria  Teresa  and 
Oquendo  were  soon  on  lire  aft,  antl  were 
run  ashore  close  together  at  Nima  Nima 
and  at  Juan  Gonzales,  seven  and  a  half 
and  eight  miles  ivon\  the  Morro.  The 
Vizcaya  hung  on  half  an  hour  longer, 
and  then,  Inirning'  like  the  others,  was 
beached  at  Aserraderos,  fifteen  miles  from 
Santiago.      This   left   onlv   the    Cri,':>f6baJ 


though  running-  for  her  life,  she  made, 
between  the  harbor  entrance  and  Rio 
Tai'([uino,  an  average  speed  of  only  13.7 
knots. 

Soon  after  the  Oquendo  was  stranded 
the  Admiral  directed  the  Iiidiaita  to  re- 
Im'n  and  I'esume  the  blockade  of  ihe  })ort. 
and  at  Aseri-adeios  the  loica  and  Erics- 
S07/ were  ordered  to  discontinue  the  chase. 
The  loira,  Eriesso)).  and  Gloucester,  and 
the  Harvard  and  Hist,  which  an-ived  at 
that  time  ni)on  the  scene,  i-escued  the 
Spanisli  pi'isoners.  a  w"ork  of  considerable 
difliculty  and  danger,  as  the  vessels  weie 
burning  fiei'cely.  their  loaded  guns  and  I'e- 
serves  of  annnnnition  on  deck  wereex!)lod- 
ing-  with  the  heat,  and  the  tire  might  at 
any  moment  reach  their  main  magazines. 
There  was  also  considerable  sea.  and  the 
surf  was  breaking  just  in- 
side of  them.  But  all  risks 
were  taken  as  cheerfully  to 
save  life  as.  a  few  minutes 
earlier,  to  destroy  it,  and 
evei'y  kindness  and  atten- 
tion was  lavished  upon  the 
wounded  and  destitute  Sj^an- 
iards.  Including- the  Colon's 
people,  seventeen  hundred 
and  tifty  prisonei'S  were 
taken,  many  of  them  sevei-e- 
ly  wounded.  Tiie  Spanish 
killed  and  drowned  num- 
bered about  four  hundred. 
( )ur  own  ships  enjoyed  the 
most  extraoidinary  immu- 
nity from  injury.  The 
BrooMyri  was  struck  al)Out 
twenty  times,  the  greater 
number  of  hits  l)eing-  by 
small  ))rojectiles  on  her  ar- 
mor or  through  her  smoke- 
stacks and  ventilatoi's,  and 
doing  no  harm.  Siie  lost 
Colo}),  whicli  had  then  gained  a  lead  of  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded.  It  was 
al)Out  six  miles;  but  she  could  not  main-  stated  that  the  Spaniards,  i-egiirding  the 
tain  her  s])eed.  and  t  lie  iJrooA'///)/.  C->r(f/o);.  Brool'li/n  as  our  fastt^st  shi]i,  and  hoping 
Texas,  Vi.vrn,  and  Xew  Yoi-k  wei'e  all  in  to  disabh'  or  desti-oy  lier.  gave  her  a  large 
chase  and  all  gaining.  At  rj..-)ntlie  Oi'e-  ])ortion  of  their  lire,  and  this  m:iy  have 
(/on  and  Brookliju  opened  tire,  and  the  becm  true.  V,u\  it  was  also  stated  that 
Oregon,  at  a  range  of  lir)()0  yards,  sent  they  intended  to  concentrate  upon  the 
a  thirteen  -  iiu'h  shell  over  the  Colon.  Iowa.  Theri^  is  al  ways  m  uch  uncertain- 
She  made  no  further  attempt  at  resist-  ty  iu  llu^  reports  and  speculations  which 
an(M\  but,  at  1.20  h;iul(Hl  down  her  tl;ig,  follow  a  great  event,  in  the  })lans  and  in- 
aud  ran  ashort^  at  Rio  T.-irtpnuo.  forty-  tent  ions 'vviiich  look  baci-;  ward.  The  7o;ra 
eight  miles  from  Santiago.  AVhen  siit^  was  struck'  twice,  bul  no  one  was  hurt, 
surrendered  she  was  four  and  one -half  None  of  tlie  other  vessels  was  touched, 
miles  from  the  ()re(/i))i.  and  nbout  the  not  even  tli(>  (jloucesfc)'.  liuhting  at  close 
same   distance    from    th<^    l^^'ooh'l ipt.      Al-     quarters,  and   exposed   to   the    lire   of  the 
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Socapa  battery  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  desti'03'ei'S.  An 
exaniiiialion  of  tlie  Spanish 
vessels  showed  that  many  of 
the  g-uii  sig-hts  were  still  set 
at  liigh  elevations— for  dis- 
tances of  four  thousand 
yards  or  more.  Evidently, 
tlii'oiig-h  lack  of  training" 
or  throug-h  demoralization 
caused  by  our  fire,  they  had 
not  been  readjusted  during- 
the  battle.  This  uiiiy  account 
for  the  extraordinary  immu- 
nity of  the  battle-sh ips,  which 
closed  in  at  once:  the  ene- 
my's shell  passed  over  them 
instead  of  striking-  them. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other 
way  of  explaining-  it,  as  ac- 
curacy of  lire  is  mainly  a 
question  of  rang-e;  and  it 
illustrates  ng-ain  the  para- 
mount importance  of  thorough  -  going-  found  by  subsequent  (examination,  vei-y 
g-unnery  training-.  desti'uctive.       On     the    lolh    two    battle- 

xVt  midnig-ht  on  July  4  the  Spaniards     ships  were  ordered  from  Guantanamo  to 
brought  the  i^e/na  Mercedes  U)  the  mouth     continue  this  bombardiiient  with  ihii-leen- 
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of  the  harbor  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
her  and  obstructing  the  channel.  In 
sinking-  her  they  were  aided  by  the  guns 
of  the  MassacJtusetfs  and  I'e.ras,  and  the 
task  was  speedily  accomplished;  but  the 
obstruction  of  the  channel  was  not  com- 
plete, and  vessels  could  still  pass.  This  at- 
tempt was  assisted  by  the  shore  batteries, 
and  the  Indiana  was  struck  by  an  eight- 
inch-mortar  shell,  which  exploded  in  the 
officers'  quarters — fortunately  at  that  mo- 
ment vacant. 

Every  one  felt  that  the  destruction  of 


inch  guns,  but  a  renewal  of  the  armistice 
ma(l(;  this  unnecessary. 

July  saw  considei'able  naval  activity  at 
other  ])()ints  on  the  Cuban  coast.  Three 
attacks  were  made  on  ]\Ianzanillo.  the  last 
on  the  18th.  by  s(»ven  small  vessels.  They 
entei-ed  the  liarboi-  and  bombarded  the 
water-front,  desti'oying  three  transpoi-ts, 
a,  guard-ship,  and  fou)'  gunboats,  but  ])ur- 
])osely  doing  as  little  damage  as  possilde 
to  the  town.  A  fourth  attack  was  made 
n[)on  this  placi^  on  August  12  to  coin])el 
its   sui-render,  but    was    intt^rrupted    by   a 


Cervera's  squadron  meant  the  end  of  Spanish  thig  of  truce,  which  brought 
the  war.  The  failure  to  mobilize  an  ef- 
ficient squadron  under  Admiral  Camara 
proved  that  its  place  could  not  b(^  tilled. 
and  that  the  sea  ])ower  of  Spain  was  l)r()- 
ken.  General  Shafter  entered  into  an 
armistice  with  the  S[)anish  commander, 
which  continued,  with  a  bi-ief  interrup- 
tion, until  July  17,  when  the  city  surren- 
dei-ed.  During  this  interrui)tion,  on  the 
10th  and  llth.shii)s  detailed  foi'  this  pur- 
pose bombarded  Santiago  from  Aguado- 
res,  eighty  -  live  hundred  yards  distant, 
firing  by  compass  i-anges.  and  enii)loying 
only  eight-inch  guns.  The  fall  of  tlu^ 
sliot  was  checked  by  rei)orts  fi-otn  the 
front,  transmitted  through  a  field  -  tele- 
graph line  and  a  signal  station  on  slior<\ 
The  practice   was    very  accurate,  and.  as 


telegi-am  announcing  the  signing  of  the 
])ea('e  i)r()t()co].  The  bay  of  Nijx',  on  llu^ 
northeast  coast,  was  occupied  on  July  21 
by  an  exixnlition  of  four  small  vessels, 
and  the  Spanish  cruiser  Joiuje  Jikoi  was 
sunk  at  her  anchoi-s. 

After  the  sui-i-ender  of  Santiago  the 
h(\ivy  shi))s  assembled  at  (Juantanamo 
for  overhauling  and  rei)airs  pr(ei)aratory 
to  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Commodoi-e 
Watson.  Hying  his  broad  piMinant  on  tiie 
Xen'((rk\  had  come  to  the  south  si('e  of 
Cuba,  al)out  July  1,  ami  later  shiftinl  his 
})ennant  to  the  Orcf/oii,  taking  command 
of  the  "  Eastern  S(iuadron."  The  remain- 
ing heavy  ships  were  to  foi'm  a  "Cover- 
ing S((uadron  "  to  see  the  Eastern  Squad- 
ron throuuh  the  ^Mediterranean. 
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General  ]\Iil(\s  liad  come  to  Saiitiag'o  in  tlieni  was  placed  upon  individuals,  and 
the  Yale  ou  July  11;  remained  tliei-e  and  llicse  individuals  were  given  commensu- 
at  Guantananio  until  July  21.  when  lie  rate  authority  and  discretion.  In  a  word, 
sailed  for  Puei'to  Rico  witli  a  })()werful  it,  was  straiuht  unfettered  />/^s///c.^.s  con- 
convoy.  The  hattle-shii)  M((ss((c]ii(setfH,  ducted  hy  c()m])etent  men.  Tlie  rescntrces 
thi'ee  monitors,  five  cruisers, and  live  arm-  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  seemed  limit- 
ed auxiliaries  wei'e  sent  to  support  tlu?  less.  It  found  ;Li'uns  for  the  auxiliaries, 
Pnei'to-Rican  expedition.  and  repeated  supplies  of  ammunition  for 

A  sketch  of  the  naval  <)i)erations  of  everybody.  During'  the  creation  of  om- 
this  war  is  not  complete  without  a  word  modern  ileet  picked  men  of  the  navy  had 
respecting-  the  admirable  systems  of  ad-  been  at  its  head  and  in  its  several  depart- 
ministration  and  supply.  Although  the  nients.  Sicard,  Folger.  and  Sampsoji  had 
enlisted  force  was  more  than  doubled,  preceded  O'Xeil.  the  present  chief.  The 
and  th(^  number  of  vessels  in  commission  bui-eau  was  organized  for  work  and  for 
quite  ti'ebled,  everything  went  on  smooth-  ex{)ansion.  It  knew  what  its  resources 
ly  and  etliciently.  Coal  was  abundantly  were,  and.  better  still,  it  Icnew  what  it 
furnished,  and  was  never  lacking  in  am-  lacked,  and  how  to  arrange  to  make  the 
pie  quantities,  either  at  Key  West  or  at     deficiencies  good. 

Guantananio.  Steam -colliers  were  pur-  The  care  of  the  men's  health  was  most 
chased  and  ])laced  under  naval  command,  gratifying  in  its  results.  They  had  been 
and  these  were  supplemented  by  charter-  on  board  ship  several  months  without 
ed  schoc^ners.  Three  supply  vessels  were  liberty  oi-  relaxation — some  of  them  seven 
obtained  and  fitted  with  refrigerating  or  eight  months — in  a  tropical  climate, 
plants.  Two  of  these  were  emj^loyed  to  and  })ractically  at  sea  all  of  the  time, 
distribute  fresh  meat,  ice,  and  vegetables     The  siiips  were  heated  above  the  normal 

temperature     by     their 
own   lires.  and  the  ven- 
f.  tilation     was     im])aired 

i  '  by  the  war  necessity  of 

;  keeping    certain     ])orts 

^  and   hatches   closed    to 

avoid  showing  any 
lights.  Not  withstand- 
ing these  disadvanta- 
ges, with  good  food, 
' ^;, i*.....^/  good  water,  and  careful 

,       „  ,  sn])ervision,  the    crews 

were  m   August,  when 
j  ■  hostilities      were      sus- 

[  pended,     in      excellent 

I  -      *  condition,     and     ready 

I  for     indefinite     further 

;  service  in  Cuba  or  else- 

where.     One  day"s  sick 
THE  •' ALVAUADo."  i'e})ort    is    ail     illustra- 

Tyi-..  ,.f  the  Spanish  jtumImkUs  .unvn,U..v,l  to  th.-  Amen.an   tUvt.  tJOll.  Oil         AugUSt         5 

there     were     seventeen 
slii])s   at   Guantananio, 

to  the  vessels  on  the  Cuban  blockade,  and  with  a  total  ]')ersonnel  of  r)o60.      The  sick 

the  third  was  lield  in   readiness  to  accom-  numbered    150 — three    ])er   cent. — nearly 

])any   the  Eastern    Squadron.      The    men  all   light   cases  of  malaria.      Tlie  mariin^ 

had   more   fresh   beef   than    th(\v   want(Hl.  battalion    on    shore,   numljeriiig  400,   had 

The    Solace,    a    hospital  -  ship,    was    tithnl  only  12  sick — less  than  two  and  one-half 

out,  and  the  T"///(7n/.  a  tloating  W(n'kshop.  \)ov  cent.  —  with    an    average    duration    of 

Red  tape   was  nev(M"  allowinl  to  in!erftM-e  treatment   of  thref  days.      This  battalion 

with  ellicieiicy  in  iIk^  dejiart  meiit.  at    the  liad  come  to  K(\v  West  early  in  ]\Iay,  had 

navy-yards,  or  in  the  tleet.      When  it  ob-  s])ent  a  month  on  board  a  transport,  and 

structed,   it    was    (Mit.      Results    were    de-  liad  been  lifty-six  days  on  shore.      It  had 

manded ;    tla^    responsibility  o[    obtaining  seen    tighting,    had    s]Kuit    nights    in    the 
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trendies,  and  had  done  constant  outpost 
and  picket  duty  in  tlie  woods;  but  sanitary 
regulations  had  been  strictly  enforced. 

As  a  result  of  tliese  favorable  condi- 
tions tliei'e  was  marked  contentment  and 
confidence  among  the  men.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  features  of  the  war  was  the 
attitude  of  the  enlisted  force.  In  the 
close  quarters  of  a  ship  much  of  their 
convei'sation  among  themselves  is  un- 
avoidably overheard,  and  theii*  senti- 
ments cannot  fail  to  become  known. 
During  the  whole  war  there  was  no  grum- 
bling—  no  complaint  of  de})i*ivation  of 
liberty,  of  food,  of  discii)line,  or  of  woi-k ; 
and  the  last  was  often  severe,  as  the 
ships  were  frequently  coaled.  On  the 
contrary,  they  continually  talked  of  the 
war  and  of  fighting;  of  what  had  been 
done  and  of  what  I'emained  to  be  done; 
;ind  their  conduct  had  never  been  so  good. 
They  were  too  busy  and  too  interested  to 
get  into  mischief. 


A  feature  of  the  war  was  the  Squadron 
Bulletin  —  a  daily  ])aper  printed  on  a 
hand-i)ress  in  the  New  York  for  squadron 
distribution.  As  all  despatches  and  re- 
])()i'ts  came  to  the  Admiral,  the  flag-ship 
became  the  sole  reposiloiy  of  informa- 
tion; and  other  ships,  although  in  com- 
pany and  not  a  mile  away,  might  be  quite 
ignorant  of  most  interesting  events.  The 
demand  for  news  was  natural  and  prop- 
er, and  a  daily  i)aper  was  the  easiest 
method  of  satisfying  it.  Each  evening  the 
chief  of  staff  dictated  to  a  stenographer 
the  facts  relating  to  naval  and  military 
movements  wdiich  had  taken  place  or 
which  had  been  reported  dui-ing  the  day. 
This  went  at  once  to  i)i'(>ss.  and  was  sent 
out  the  next  morning.  It  was  much  ap- 
])reciated  by  the  men  and  officers  of  the 
fleet,  atti'acted  no  little  attention  outside, 
and  has  been  commented  u])()n  by  an 
English  service  paper  as  wortliy  of  imita- 
tion. 
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VAllT    1. 

b  (HJitor    assented.       "I    don't     hclievi^    she 

"  T/'OU  need  the  rest,'' said  the  Ihjsiness  cou.ld   be  brought  to   regard  it  as  a   ])lea- 

1_    End;   '' and  your  wife  wants  you  to  sure  on  any  other  terms." 

go,  as  well   as  your  doctoi-.      IJesides,  it's  "  Of  coui-se  not,"' said  Kulk(>rson.      "If 

your  Sabbatical  year,  and  you  could  send  you  won't  take  a  year,  take  tlii-ee  months, 

back  a  lot  of  stufl'  for  the  magazine."  and  call  it  a  Sabbatical  summer;   but  go, 

"Is  that  your  notion    of  a   Sabbatical  anyway.      You  can  mak(M)])  half  a  dozen 

year?"  asked  the  editor.  numbei's    ahead,   and    Tom,    ]\v\x\    knows 

"No;    I   throw    that    out   as    a    bait    to  \  our  ways  so  well  that  you  ne(>dn't  think 

your   conscience.      You    needn't    write    a  ahout  Kcerij  Other   ]\'eeh'  from   tlu^  tinx^ 

line    while     you're    gone.       I     wish    you  you  start  till  the  t  ime  you  tiw  to  bribe  th(> 

wouldn't,  for   your    own    sake;   although  customs  inspector  when  you  get  back.      J 

every  number  that  hasn't  got  you  in  it  is  can  tala^  a  hack  at  the  ediiing  myself,  if 

a  back  number  for  me."  Tom's    inspiiation    gives   out.   and   ])ut    a 

"  That's  very  nic(^  of  you,  Eulkei'son,"  little     of    my     atlvertising     lire     into    the 

said  the  editor.      "I  suppose   you   realize  thing."      He  laid  his  hand   on   iIk^  shoul- 

tliat  it's  nine  years  since  we  took  Krerij  der  of  the  young  fellow  who  stood  smil- 

Otlier  Week  from  Dryfoosf  ing  by,  and  i)ushed  and  shook  him  in  the 

''Well,  that  makes  it  all  the  nu)re  Sab-  liking  there  was  b(^t\veen    them.       "Now 

batical,"said  Fulkerson.     "The  two  extra  yoTi    f/o,    ^larch!      IMrs.    EulkcMson    feels 

years  that   you've  put   in   here,  over  and  just  as  1  do  about  it:    we  had  our  (MKJng 

above  the  old  style  Sabbatical   seven,  ai-e  last   year,  and    we   want   ^Mi's.  :\larch    and 

just  so  much  moi'e  to  yc^tr  crcMlit.     It  was  you  to  have  youi's.      You  let  me  go  down 

your  right  to  go,  two  yeai's  ago,  and  now  and  (Migage  youi-  passage,  and — " 

it's  your  duty.      Couldn't  you  look  at  it  "No,  no!"   tlu>    editor  relxdled.        'I'll 

in  that  light?"  think  about   it;"  but  as  he  turned  to  the 

"I   dare   sav    ]\Ii's.    ]\Iarch    could,"  the  work  that  he  was  so  fond  of  ami  so  w(\arv 
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of,  lie  tried  not  to  think  of  the  question 
again,  till  he  closed  his  desk  in  the  after- 
noon, and  started  to  walk  home;  the  doc- 
tor had  said  he  ought  to  walk,  and  he  did 
so,  though  he  longed  to  ride,  and  looked 
wistfully  at  the  passing  cars. 

He  knew  he  was  in  a  rut,  as  his  wife 
often  said ;  but  if  it  was  a  rut,  it  was  a 
support  too;  it  kept  him  from  wobbling. 
She  always  talked  as  if  the  flowery  fields 
of  youth  lay  on  either  side  of  the  dusty 
road  he  had  been  going  so  long,  and 
he  had  but  to  step  aside  from'  it,  to  be 
among  the  butterflies  and  buttercups 
J  again;  he  sometimes  indulged  this  illu- 
sion, himself,  in  a  certain  ironical  spirit 
which  mocked  while  it  caressed  the  no- 
tion. They  had  a  tacit  agreement  that 
their  youth,  if  they  were  ever  to  find  it 
again,  was  to  be  looked  for  in  Europe, 
where  they  met  when  they  were  young, 
and  they  had  never  been  quite  without 
the  hope  of  going  back  there,  some  day, 
for  a  long  sojourn.  They  had  not  seen 
the  time  when  they  could  do  so;  they 
were  dreamers,  but,  as  they  recognized, 
even  dreaming  is  not  free  from  care;  and 
in  his  dream  March  had  been  obliged  to 
work  pretty  steadil}",  if  not  too  intensely. 
He  had  been  forced  to  forego  the  dis- 
tinctly literary  ambition  with  which  he 
had  started  in  life  because  he  had  their 
common  living  to  make,  and  he  could  not 
make  it  by  writing  graceful  verse,  or  even 
graceful  prose.  He  had  been  many  years 
in  a  sufficiently  distasteful  business,  and 
he  had  lost  any  thought  of  leaving  it 
when  it  left  him,  perhaps  because  his  hold 
on  it  had  always  been  rather  lax,  and  he 
had  not  been  able  to  conceal  tliat  he  dis- 
liked it.  At  any  rate,  he  was  supplanted 
in  his  insurance  agency  at  Boston  by  a 
subordinate  in  his  office,  and  though  he 
was  at  the  same  time  offered  a  place  of 
nominal  credit  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany, he  was  able  to  decline  it  in  grace 
of  a  chance  which  united  the  charm  of 
congenial  work  with  the  solid  advantage 
of  a  better  salary  than  he  had  been  get- 
ting for  work  he  hated.  It  was  an  in- 
credible cliance,  but  it  was  rendered  ap- 
preciably real  by  the  necessity  it  involved 
that  they  should  leave  Boston,  where  they 
had  lived  all  their  married  life,  where 
Mrs.  March  as  well  as  their  children  was 
born,  and  where  all  their  tender  and  fa- 
miliar ties  were,  and  come  to  New  York, 
where  the  literary  enterprise  wfiich  form- 
ed his  chance  was  to  be  founded. 
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It  was  then  a  magazine  of  a  new  sort, 
which  his  business  partner  had  imagined 
in  such  leisure  as  the  management  of  a 
newspaper  syndicate  afforded  him,  and 
had  always  thought  of  getting  March  to 
edit.  The  magazine  which  is  also  a  book 
has  since  been  realized  elsewhere  on  more 
or  less  prosperous  terms,  but  not  for  any 
long  period,  and  Every  Other  Week  was 
apparently  the  only  periodical  of  the 
kind  conditioned  foi*  survival.  It  was  at 
first  backed  by  unlimited  capital,  and  it 
had  the  instant  favor  of  a  popular  mood, 
which  has  since  changed,  but  which  did 
not  change  so  soon  tliat  the  magazine 
had  not  time  to  establish  itself  in  a  wide 
acceptance.  It  was  now  no  longer  a 
novelty,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  maiden 
blush  of  its  first  success,  but  it  had  enter- 
ed upon  its  second  youth  with  the  reason- 
able hope  of  many  years  of  prosperity 
before  it.  In  fact  it  was  a  very  com- 
fortable living  for  all  concerned,  and  the 
Marches  had  the  conditions,  almost  dis- 
mayingly perfect,  in  which  they  had  often 
promised  themselves  to  go  and  be  j^oung 
again  in  Europe,  when  they  rebelled 
at  finding  themselves  elderly  in  Amer- 
ica. Their  daughter  was  mari'ied,  and  so 
very  much  to  her  mother's  mind  that  she 
did  not  worry  about  her  even  though  she 
lived  so  far  away  as  Chicago,  still  a  wild 
frontier  town  to  her  Boston  imagination  ; 
and  their  son  as  soon  as  he  left  college  had 
taken  hold  on  Every  Other  Week,  under 
his  father's  instruction,  with  a  zeal  and 
intelligeiice  wliich  won  him  Fulkerson's 
praise  as  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  These 
two  liked  each  other,  and  worked  into 
each  other's  hands  as  cordially  and  apt- 
ly as  Fulkerson  and  March  had  ever 
done.  It  amused  the  father  to  see  his 
son  offering  Fulkerson  the  same  deference 
which  the  Business  End  paid  to  seniority 
in  March  himself;  but  in  fact,  Fulker- 
son's  forehead  was  getting,  as  he  said, 
more  intellectual  every  day ;  and  the 
years  were  pushing  them  all  along  to- 
gether. 

Still,  March  had  kejit  on  in  the  old  rut, 
and  one  day  he  fell  down  in  it.  He  had 
a  long  sickness,  and  wIk^u  he  was  well  of 
it,  he  was  so  slow  in  getting  his  grip  of 
work  again  that  he  was  sometimes  deep- 
ly discouraged.  His  wife  shared  his  de- 
pression, whether  he  showed  or  whether 
he  hid  it,  and  when  the  doctor  advised 
his  going  abroad,  she  abetted  the  doctor 
with   all   the  strength  of  a  woman's  liy- 
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gienic  intuitions.  March  liimself  williiig- 
ly  consented,  at  first;  but  as  soon  as  lie 
got  strength  for  his  work,  he  began  to 
temporize  and  to  demur.  He  said  that 
he  believed  it  would  do  him  just  as  much 
good  to  go  to  Saratoga,  where  they  always 
had  such  a  good  time,  as  to  go  to  Carls- 
bad ;  and  Mrs.  March  had  been  obliged 
several  times  to  leave  him  to  his  own  un- 
doing; slie  always  took  him  more  vigor- 
ously in  hand  afterwards. 

II. 

When  he  got  home  from  the  Every 
Other  Week  office,  the  afternoon  of  that 
talk  with  the  Business  End,  he  wanted 
to  laugh  with  his  wife  at  Fulkei'son's 
notion  of  a  Sabbatical  year.  She  did  not 
think  it  was  so  veiy  droll  ;  she  even 
urged  it  seriously  against  him,  as  if  she 
had  now  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  for 
forcing  him  abroad:  she  found  no  relish 
of  absurdity  in  the  idea  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  take  this  rest  which  had  been  his 
right  before. 

He  abandoned  himself  to  a  fancy  which 
had  been  working  to  the  surface  of  his 
thougl  t.  "We  could  call  it  our  Silver 
Wedding  Journey,  and  go  round  to  all  the 
old  places,  and  see  them  in  the  rellected 
light  of  the  past.'" 

"Oh,  we  could!"  she  responded  pas- 
sionately; and  he  had  now  the  delicate 
responsibility  of  persuading  her  that  he 
was  joking. 

He  could  think  of  nothing  better  than 
a  return  to  Fulkerson's  absurdity.  "It 
would  be  our  Silver  AVedding  Journey 
just  as  it  would  be  my  Sabbatical  year — 
a  good  deal  after  date.  But  I  suppose 
that  would  make  it  all  the  more  silvery.'' 

She  faltered  in  her  elation.  "Didirt 
you  say  a  Sabbatical  year  yourself?"  she 
demanded. 

"Fulkei'son  said  it;  but  it  was  a  fig- 
urative expression." 

"And  I  suppose  the  Silver  Wedding 
Journey  was  a  figurative  expression  too!"' 

"It  was  a  notion  that  teni})ted  me;  I 
thought  you  would  enjoy  it.  Don't  you 
suppose  I  should  l)e  glad  too,  if  we  could 
go  over,  and  find  oui'selvcs  just  as  we 
were  when  \ve  first  met  there?"' 

"No;  I  don't  believe  now  that  you 
care  anything  about  it." 

"Well,  it  couldn't  be  done,  anyway; 
so  that  doesn't  matter." 

"  It  could  be  done,  if  you  wei-e  a  mind 
to  think  so.      And  it  would  be  the  great- 


est inspiration  to  you.  You  are  always 
longing  for  some  chance  to  do  original 
work,  to  get  away  from  your  edifing,  but 
you've  let  the  time  slip  by  without  reallj^ 
trying  to  do  anything;  I  don't  call  those 
little  studies  of  yours  in  the  magazine 
anything;  and  now  you  won't  take  the 
chance  that's  almost  forcing  itself  upon 
you.  You  could  write  an  original  book 
of  the  nicest  kind;  mix  up  travel  and  fic- 
tion; get  some  love  in." 

"Oh,  that's  the  stalest  kind  of  thing  I" 

"  Well,  but  3^ou  could  see  it  from  a  per- 
fectly new  point  of  view\  You  could  look 
at  it  as  a  sort  of  dispassionate  witness,  and 
treat  it  humorously — of  course  it  is  ridic- 
ulous— and  do  something  entirely  fresh." 

"  It  wouldn't  work.  It  would  be  carry- 
ing water  on  both  shoulders.  The  fiction 
w'ould  kill  the  travel,  the  travel  would 
kill  the  fiction  ;  the  love  and  the  humor 
wouldn't  mingle  any  more  than  oil  and 
vinegar," 

"Well,  and  what  is  better  than  a 
salad?"' 

"  But  this  would  be  all  salad-dressing, 
and  nothing  to  put  it  on."  She  was  silent, 
and  he  yielded  to  another  fancy.  "We 
might  imagine  coming  upon  our  former 
selves  over  there,  and  travelling  round 
with  tliem— a  wedding  journey  eu  x)artie 
carree."" 

"Something  like  that.  I  call  it  a  vei\y 
poetical  idea,"  she  said  with  a  sort  of  pro- 
visionality,  as  if  distrusting  another  am- 
bush, 

"It  isn't  so  bad,"  he  admitted.  "  How 
young  we  were,  in  those  days  I"' 

"  Too  young  to  know  what  a  good  time 
w^e  were  having,"  she  said,  relaxing  her 
doubt  for  the  retrospect,  "  I  don't  feel  as 
if  I  really  saw  Euro])e,  then;  I  was  too 
inexperienced,  too  ignorant,  too  simple,  I 
would  like  to  go,  just  to  make  sure  that  I 
had  been,"  He  was  smiling  again  in  the 
way  he  had  when  anything  occurred  to 
him  that  amused  him,  and  she  demanded, 
"What  is  it?" 

"  Nothing,  I  was  washing  we  could  go 
in  the  consciousness  of  people  who  actu- 
ally hadn't  been  before — cari-y  them  all 
through  Europe,  and  let  them  see  it  in 
the  old,  simple-hearted  American  way." 

She  shook  her  head,  "You  couldn't! 
They've  all  been  !'' 

"All  but  about  sixty  or  .seventy  mill- 
ions," said  March, 

"Well,  these  are  just  the  millions  you 
don't  know,  and  couldn't  imagine." 
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"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that." 

"  And  even  if  you  could  imagine  them, 
you  couldn't  make  them  interesting.  All 
the  interesting  ones  have  been,  anyway." 

"  Some  of  the  uninteresting  ones  too.  I 
used  to  meet  some  of  that  sort  over  there. 
I  believe  I  would  rather  chance  it  for  my 
pleasure  with  those  that  hadn't  been." 

"Then  why  not  do  it?  I  know  you 
[jould  get  something  out  of  it." 

"It  might  be  a  good  thing,"  he  mused, 
"to  take  a  couple  who  had  passed  their 
whole  life  here  in  New  York,  too  poor 
and  too  busy  ever  to  go,  and  had  a  perfect 
famine  for  Europe  all  the  time.  I  could 
tiave  them  spend  their  Sunday  afternoons 
^oing  aboard  the  different  boats,  and  look- 
ing up  their  accommodations.  I  could 
liave  them  sail,  in  imagination,  and  dis- 
30ver  an  imaginary  Europe,  and  give  their 
grotesque  misconceptions  of  it  from  trav- 
3ls  and  novels  against  a  background  of 
purely  American  experience.  We  needn't 
^o  abroad  to  manage  that.  I  think  it 
ivould  be  rather  nice." 

"I  don't  think  it  would  be  nice  in  the 
least,"  said  Mrs.  March,  "  and  if  you  don't 
^antto  talk  seriously,  I  would  rather  not 
talk  at  all." 

"  Well,  then,  let's  talk  about  our  Silver 
Wedding  Journey." 

"  I  see.  You  merely  want  to  tease,  and 
[  am  not  in  the  humor  for  it." 

She  said  this  in  a  great  man\^  different 
ivays,  and  then  she  was  really  silent.  He 
perceived  that  she  was  hurt;  and  he  tried 
to  win  her  back  to  good-humor.  He  asked 
ber  if  she  would  not  like  to  go  over  to 
Boboken  and  look  at  one  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League  steamers,  some  day;  and 
she  refused.  When  he  sent  the  next  day 
ind  got  a  permit  to  see  the  boat,  she  con- 
sented to  go. 

III. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  live  from 
the  inside  outward;  he  often  took  a  hint 
For  his  actions  from  his  fancies;  and  now 
because  he  had  fancied  some  people  going 
to  look  at  steamers  on  Sundays,  he  chose 
the  next  Sunday  himself  for  their  visit  to 
the  Hanseatic  boat  at  Hoboken.  To  be 
ijure  it  was  a  leisure  day  with  him,  but  he 
might  liave  taken  the  afternoon  of  any 
3ther  day,  for  that  matter,  and  it  was  re- 
ally that  invisible  thread  of  association 
which  drew  him.  , 

The  Cohnannia  had  been  in  long 
Bnougli  to  have  made  her  toilet  for  the 
outward    voyage,  and    waS'  looking    her 


best.  She  was  tipped  and  edged  with 
shining  brass,  without  and  within,  and 
was  red -carpeted  and  white- painted  as 
only  a  ship  kno^vs  how  to  be.  A  little 
uniformed  steward  ran  ])efore  the  visit- 
ors, and  showed  them  through  the  dim 
white  corridors  into  typical  state-rooms 
on  the  different  decks;  and  then  let  them 
verify  their  first  impression  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  dining-saloon,  and  the  luxury 
of  the  ladies'  parlor  and  music -room. 
March  made  his  wife  observe  that  the 
tables  and  sofas  and  easy -chairs,  which 
seemed  so  carelessly  scattered  about,  were 
all  suggestively  screwed  fast  to  the  floor 
against  rough  weather;  and  he  amused 
himself  with  the  heavy  German  browns 
and  greens  and  coi)pers  of  the  decora- 
tions, which  he  said  must  have  been  stud- 
ied in  color  from  sausage,  beer,  and  spin- 
ach, to  the  effect  of  those  large  march- 
panes in  the  roof.  She  laughed  with  him 
at  the  tastelessness  of  the  race  which  they 
were  destined  to  marvel  at  more  and 
more;  but  she  made  him  own  that  the 
stewardesses  whom  they  saw  were  charm- 
ingly like  serving-maids  in  the  FUegende 
Blatter;  when  they  went  ashore  she 
challenged  his  silence  for  some  assent  to 
her  own  conclusion  that  the  Colmannia 
was  perfect. 

"She  has  only  one  fault,"  he  assented. 
"  She's  a  ship." 

"Yes,"  said  his  wife,  "  and  I  shall  want 
to  look  at  the  Norumhia  before  I  decide." 

Then  he  saw  that  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion which  steamer  they  should  take,  and 
not  whether  they  should  take  any.  He 
explained,  at  first  gently  and  afterwards 
savagely,  that  their  visit  to  the  Colman- 
nia was  quite  enough  for  him,  and  that 
tlie  vessel  was  not  built  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in. 

When  a  man  has  gone  so  far  as  that 
he  has  committed  himself  to  the  opposite 
course  in  almost  so  many  words;  and 
March  was  neither  surprised  nor  abashed 
when  he  discovered  himself,  before  they 
reached  home,  offering  his  wife  many 
reasons  why  they  should  go  to  Europe. 
She  answered  to  all,  No,  he  had  made  her 
realize  the  horror  of  it  so  much  thr.t  she 
was  glad  to  give  it  up.  She  gave  it  up, 
with  the  best  feeling;  all  that  she  would 
ask  of  him  was  that  he  should  never 
mention  Europe  to  her  again.  She  could 
imagine  how  much  he  disliked  to  go,  if 
such  a  ship  as  the  Colmannia  did  not 
make  him  want  to  go. 
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At  the  bottom  of  Lis  heart  he  knew 
that  lie  liad  not  used  lier  very  well.  He 
had  kindled  her  fancy  with  those  notions 
of  a  Sabbatical  year  and  a  Silver  Wedding- 
Journey,  and  when  she  was  willing-  to  re- 
nounce both  he  liad  persisted  in  taking 
her  to  see  the  ship,  only  to  tell  her  after- 
wards that  he  would  not  go  abroad  on 
any  account.  It  was  by  a  ])sychological 
juggle  which  some  men  will  understand 
that  he  allowed  himself  the  next  day  to 
get  the  sailings  of  the  Norumbia  from 
the  steamship  oflicc;  he  also  got  a  ])lan 
of  the  ship  showing  the  most  available 
state-rooms,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
choose  between  her  and  the  Colinannia 
from  all  the  facts. 

IV. 

From  this  time  their  decision  to  go 
was  none  the  less  explicit  because  so  per- 
fectly tacit. 

They  began  to  amass  maps  and  guides. 
She  got  a  Baedeker  for  Austria  and  lie 
got  a  Bradshaw  for  the  continent,  which 
was  never  of  the  least  use  there,  but  was 
for  the  present  a  mine  of  unavailable  in- 
forma'ion.  He  got  a  ])hrase-book,  too, 
and  tried  to  rub  up  his  German.  He 
used  to  read  German,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  with  a  young  (Mithusiasm  for  its  ro- 
mantic poetry,  and  now,  for  the  sake  of 
Schiller  and  Uhlaiul  and  Heine,  he  held 
iniaginary  con vci-sat ions  with  a  barber, 
a  bootmaker,  and  a  banker,  and  tried 
to  taste  the  joy  which  he  had  not  known 
in  the  language  of  those  ])oets  for  a  whole 
generation.  He  perceived,  of  course,  that 
unless  tlie  barl)er,  the  bootmaker,  and  the 
banker  answered  him  in  terms  which  the 
author  of  the  ])hrase-book  dii'ected  them 
to  use,  he  should  not  get  on  with  them 
beyond  his  first  question:  but  he  did  not 
allow  this  to  spoil  his  pleasure  in  it.  In 
fact,  it  was  with  a  tender  emotion  that 
he  realized  how  little  the  world,  which 
had  changed  in  everything  else  so  great- 
ly, had  clianged  in  its  ideal  of  a  phrase- 
book. 

Mrs.  ]\Iai"ch  ])ostponed  tlie  study  of  her 
Baedekei*  to  the  time  and  ])]ace  for  it; 
and  addressed  herself  to  the  immediate 
business  of  ascertaining  the  res])eclive 
merits  of  the  Cohnannia  and  Xoi'ionhia. 
She  carried  on  her  researches  solely 
among  ])ersons  of  her  own  sex;  its  ex- 
])eriences  were  alone  of  that  positive 
character  which  brings  conviction,  and 
she  valued  them   equally  at  first  or  sec- 


ond hand.  She  heard  of  ladies  who 
would  not  cross  in  any  boat  but  the  Col- 
mannia,  and  who  waited  for  months  to 
get  a  room  on  her;  she  talked  with  la- 
dies who  said  that  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  cross  in  her.  There  were  ladies 
who  said  she  had  twice  the  motion  that 
the  Noriunbia  had,  and  the  vibi'ation 
from  her  twin  screws  was  frightful;  it 
always  was,  on  those  twin-screw  boats, 
and  it  did  not  affect  their  testimony  with 
Mi-s.  March  that  the  Norumbia  was  a 
twin-screw  boat  too.  It  was  repeated  to 
her  in  the  thii'd  or  fourth  degree  of  hear- 
say that  the  discipline  on  the  Cohnannia 
was  as  perfect  as  on  the  Cunarders ;  la- 
dies whose  friends  had  tried  every  line 
assured  her  that  the  table  of  the  Norum- 
bia was  almost  as  good  as  the  table  of 
the  Fi'ench  boats.  To  the  best  of  the 
belief  of  lady  witnesses  still  living  who 
had  friends  on  board,  the  CoJmannia 
had  once  got  aground,  and  the  Norumbia 
had  once  had  her  bridge  carried  off  by  a 
tidal  wave;  or  it  might  be  the  Cohnan- 
nia ;  tliey  pi'omised  to  ask  and  let  her 
k)i()w.  TluMr  lightest  woi'd  availed  with 
her  against  the  n)ost  solemn  assurances 
of  their  husl)ands,  fathers,  or  brothers, 
who  might  be  all  vei*y  well  on  land,  but 
in  navigation  were  not  to  be  trusted  ;  they 
would  say  anything  fi'om  a  reckless  and 
culi)able  o])timism.  She  obliged  March 
all  the  same  to  ask  among  them,  but  she 
I'ecognized  their  guilty  insincerity  when 
he  came  home  saying  that  one  man  had 
told  him  you  could  have  ])layed  cr.oquet 
on  the  deck  of  the  Cohnannia  the  whole 
way  over  when  he  ci'ossed,  and  another 
that  he  never  saw  the  racks  on  in  three 
passages  he  had  niade  in  the  Norumbia. 

The  weight  of  evidence  was,  he  thought, 
in  favor  of  the  Norumbia,  but  when  they 
went  another  Sunday  to  Hoboken,  and 
saw  the  ship,  ]\Ti'S.  Mai'ch  liked  her  so 
much  less  than  the  Cohnannia  that  she 
could  hai'dly  wait  for  Monday  to  come; 
she  felt  sure  all  the  good  rooms  on  the 
Cohnannia  would  be  gone  before  they 
could  engage  one. 

From  a  consensus  of  the  nerves  of  all 
the  ladies  left  in  town  so  late  in  the  sea- 
son, she  knew  that  tlie  only  ])lace  on  any 
steamer  where  your  i-oom  ought  to  be 
was  ])robably  just  where  they  could  not 
get  it.  If  \¥)u  went  too  high,  you  felt 
the  rolling  terribly,  and  ])eople  tramping 
up  and  down  on  the  promenade  under 
your  window  kept  you  awake  the  whole 
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night;  if  you  went  too  low,  you  felt  the 
engine  thump,  thump,  thump  in  your 
head  the  Avhole  way  over.  If  you  went 
too  far  forward,  you  got  the  pitching;  if 
you  went  aft,  on  the  kitchen  side,  you  got 
the  smell  of  the  cooking.  The  only  place, 
really,  was  just  back  of  the  dining-saloon 
on  the  south  side  of  the  ship;  it  was 
smooth  there,  and  it  was  quiet,  and  you 
had  the  sun  in  your  window  all  the  way 
over.  He  asked  her  if  he  must  take  their 
room  there  or  nowhere,  and  she  answered 
that  he  must  do  his  best,  but  that  she 
would  not  be  satisfied  witli  any  other 
place. 

In  his  despair  he  went  down  to  the 
steamer  office,  and  took  a  room  which 
one  of  the  clerks  said  was  the  best.  When 
he  got  home,  it  appeared  from  reference 
to  the  ship's  plan  that  it  was  the  very 
room  his  wife  had  wanted  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  slie  praised  him  as  if  he  had 
used  a  wisdom  beyond  his  sex  in  getting  it. 

He  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  unmer- 
ited honor  when  a  belated  lady  came  with 
her  husband  for  an  evening  call,  before 
going  into  the  country.  At  sight  of  tlie 
plans  of  steamers  on  the  Marches'  table, 
she  expressed  the  greatest  wonder  and 
delight  that  they  were  going  to  Euro])e. 
Tliey  had  supposed  everybody  knew  il, 
by  this  time,  but  she  said  she  had  not 
heard  a  word  of  it;  and  she  went  on  with 
some  felicitations  which  March  found 
rather  unduly  filial.  In  getting  a  little 
past  the  prinie  of  life  he  did  not  like  to 
be  used  with  too  great  consideration  of 
his  years,  and  he  did  not  tliink  that  he 
and  his  wife  were  so  old  that  they  need 
be  treated  as  if  they  were  going  on  a  gold- 
en wedding  journey,  and  heaped  with  all 
sorts  of  impertinent  prophecies  of  tlieir 
enjoying  it  so  much  and  being  so  much 
the  better  for  tlie  little  outing  I  Under 
his  breath,  he  confounded  this  lady  for 
her  impudence;  but  he  schooled  himself 
to  let  her  rejoice  at  their  going  on  a 
Hanseatic  boat,  because  the  Germans 
were  always  so  careful  of  you.  She 
made  her  husband  agree  with  her,  and  it 
came  out  that  he  had  crossed  sevei-al 
times  on  both  the  ColDicDUiia  and  the 
Noruinbia.  He  volunteered  to  say  that 
the  Colmannia  was  a  capital  sea -boat; 
she  did  not  have  her  nose  under  water 
all  the  time;  she  was  steady  as  a  rock: 
and  tlie  captain  and  the  kitchen  were 
simply  out  of  sight;  some  people  did  call 
her  unlucky. 


"Unlucky?"  Mrs.  March  echoed,  faint- 
ly.     "Why  do  they  call  her  unlucky:'"' 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  People  will  say 
anything  about  any  boat.  You  know 
she  broke  her  shaft,  once,  and  once  she 
got  caught  in  the  ice." 

Mrs.  March  joined  him  in  deriding  the 
superstition  of  people,  and  she  parted  gay- 
ly  with  this  over-good  young  couple.  As 
soon  as  they  were  gone,  March  knew  that 
she  would  say:  "You  must  change  that 
ticket,  my  dear.  We  will  go  in  the  Kor- 
lunhia.^^ 

"Suppose  I  can't  get  as  good  a  room 
on  the  NorumhiaV^ 

"Then  we  must  stay," 

In  the  morning  after  a  night  so  bad 
that  it  was  worse  than  no  night  at  all. 
she  said  she  would  go  to  the  steamship's 
ofhce  with  him  and  question  them  up 
about  the  Cohnannia.  The  peo])le  there 
had  never  heard  she  was  called  an  un- 
lucky boat;  they  knew  of  nothing  dis- 
astrous in  her  history.  They  were  so 
frank  and  so  full  in  tlieir  denials,  and  so 
kindh^  patient  of  ]\Irs.  ^March's  anxieties, 
that  he  saw  every  word  was  carrving 
conviction  of  their  insincerity  to  her. 
At  the  end  she  asked  what  rooms  were 
left  on  the  Norumbia.  aiul  the  clerk  whom 
they  had  fallen  to  loolced  through  his 
passenger  list  with  a  shaking  heatl.  He 
was  afraid  there  was  nothing  thev  would 
like. 

"But  we  would  take  ain/fhiur/.'^  fi.]\o 
enti'eated,  and  ]\Iai'ch  smiled  to  think  of 
his  innocences  in  su})posing  for  a  moment 
that  she  had  ever  dreamed  (^f  not  going. 

''We  merely  want  the  best,"  lie  put  in. 
"One  tlight  up.  no  noise  or  dust,  with 
sun  in  all  the  windows,  and  a  i^laee  for 
lire  o\\  I'ainy  days." 

They  must  \)v  uschI  to  a  good  deal  of 
American  jokini;-  which  they  do  not  uii- 
derst;iml.  in  the  foreign  steamship  of- 
lices.  The  clerk  turnetl  unsmilingly  to 
one  of  his  superiors  and  asked  him  somt^ 
question  in  German  which  Marcli  could 
not  catch,  j)erliaps  because  it  formed  no 
Y>a\'\  of  a  conversation  with  a  barber,  a 
l)(~)otmak-er,  or  a  bankiM-.  A  brief  drama 
followed,  and  then  the  clerk  pointed  to  a 
room  on  the  ])lan  of  the  XoruDibia  and 
said  it  had  just  l)e(Mi  given  up.  and  they 
could  have  it  if  tlu\v  would  decide  to  take 
it  at  once. 

They  looked,  and  it  was  in  the  very 
])lace  of  their  room  on  the  Colmannia: 
it  was  within  one  of  being  the  same  nuni- 
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ber.  It  was  so  providential,  if  it  was 
pi'ovidential  at  all,  that  tbey  were  both 
humbly  silent  a  moment;  even  Mrs. 
March  was  silent.  In  this  supreme  mo- 
ment she  would  not  prompt  her  husband 
by  a  word,  a  g-lance,  and  it  was  from  his 
own  free  will  that  he  said,"  We  will  take 
it." 

He  thought  it  was  his  free  will,  but 
])erhaps  one's  will  is  never  free;  and  this 
may  have  been  an  instance  of  pui-e  de- 
terminism from  all  the  events  before  it. 
No  event  that  followed  affected  it,  though 
the  day  after  they  had  taken  their  pas- 
sage on  the  Norumbia  he  heard  that  she 
had  once  been  in  the  worst  sort  of  storm 
in  the  month  of  August.  He  felt  obliged 
to  impart  the  fact  to  his  wife,  but  she  said 
that  it  proved  nothing  for  or  against  the 
ship,  and  confounded  him  more  by  her 
reason  tlian  by  all  her  previous  unrea- 
son. Reason  is  wluit  a  man  is  never 
prepared  for  in  women ;  perhaps  because 
he  finds  it  so  seldom  in  men. 

V. 

During  nearly  the  whole  month  tliat 
now  ppssed  before  the  date  of  sailing  it 
seemed  to  March  that  in  some  familiar 
aspects  New  York  had  never  been  so  in- 
teresting. He  liad  not  easily  reconciled 
himself  to  the  place  after  his  many  years 
of  Boston ;  but  he  had  got  used  to  the 
ugly  grandeur,  to  tlie  noise  and  the  rush, 
and  he  had  divined  more  and  more  the 
careless  good-iuiture  and  friendly  indif- 
ference of  the  vast,  sprawling,  ungainh^ 
metroi)olis.  There  were  happy  moments 
when  he  felt  a  poetr}"  unintentional  and 
unconscious  in  it,  and  he  thought  thei-e 
was  no  point  more  favorable  for  the  sense 
of  this'  than  Stuyvesant  Square,  where 
they  had  a  Hat.  Their  Avindows  looked 
down  into  its  tree-tops,  and  across  them 
to  the  truncated  towers  of  St.  George's, 
and  to  the  ])lain  red-brick,  white-trimmed 
front  of  the  Friends'  Meeting-House;  and 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  he  liked  going 
into  it.  He  came  and  went  between  his 
dwelling  and  his  office  through  the  two 
places  that  form  the  square,  and  after 
dinner  his  wife  and  he  had  a  habit  of 
findijig  seats  by  one  of  the  fountains  in 
Livingston  Place,  among  the  fathei-s  and 
mothers  of  the  hybrid  East  Side  chil- 
dren swarming  there  at  play.  The  elders 
read  their  English  or  Italian  or  German 
or  Yiddish  journals,  or  gossi})ed,or  mere- 
ly sat  still  and  stared  away  the  day's  fa- 


tigue; while  the  little  ones  raced  in  and 
out  among  them,  crying  and  laughing, 
quarrelling  and  kissing.  Sometimes  a 
mother  dai'ted  forward  and  caught  her 
child  from  the  brink  of  the  basin:  an- 
other taught  hers  to  walk,  holding  it 
tightly  up  behind  by  its  short  skirts;  an- 
other publicly  bared  her  breast  and 
nursed  her  bab}^  to  sleep. 

While  they  still  dreamed,  but  never 
thought,  of  going  to  Europe,  the  Marches 
often  said  how^  European  all  this  was;  if 
these  women  had  brought  their  knitting  or 
sewing  it  would  have  been  quite  Europe- 
an ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  decided  to  go, 
it  all  began  to  seem  poignantly  American. 
In  like  manner,  before  the  conditions  of 
their  exile  changed,  and  they  still  pined 
for  the  Old  World,  they  contrived  a  very 
agreeable  illusion  of  it  by  dining  now 
and  then  at  an  Austi'ian  restaurant  in 
Union  Square;  but  later  when  they  be- 
gan to  be  homesick  for  the  American 
scenes  they  had  not  yet  left,  the}^  had  a 
keener  retrospective  joy  in  the  strictly 
New^  York  gunset  they  were  bowed  out 
into. 

The  sunsets  were  uncommonly  charac- 
teristic that  May  in  Union  Square.  They 
were  the  color  of  the  red  stripes  in  the 
American  flag,  and  when  they  were  seen 
through  the  delirious  architecture  of  the 
Broadway  side,  or  down  the  perspective 
of  the  cross -streets,  whei-e  the  elevated 
ti*ains  silhouetted  themselves  against 
their  pink,  they  imparted  a  feeling  of 
pervasive  Americanism  in  which  all  im- 
pression of  alien  savors  and  civilities 
was  lost.  One  evening  a  fire  flamed 
up  in  Hoboken,  and  burned  for  hours 
against  the  west,  in  the  lurid  crimson 
tones  of  a  conflagration  as  memorably 
and  appealingly  native  as  the  colors  of 
the  sunset. 

The  weather  for  nearly  the  whole  month 
was  of  a  mood  familiar  enough  in  our 
early  summer,  and  it  was  this  which  gave 
the  sunsets  their  vitreous  pink.  A  thrill- 
ing coolness  followed  a  first  blaze  of  heat, 
and  in  the  lo.ng  respite  the  thoughts  al- 
most wont  back  to  winter  flannels.  But 
at  last  a  hot  wave  was  telegraphed  from 
the  West,  and  the  week  before  the  Xor- 
iimbia  sailed  was  an  anguish  of  burning 
days  and  breathless  nights,  which  fused 
all  regrets  and  reluctances  in  the  hope  of 
escape,  and  nuide  the  exiles  of  two  conti- 
nents long  for  the  sea  with  no  care  for 
eillier  shore. 
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VI. 

Their  steamer  was  to  sail  early;  they 
were  up  at  dawn  because  they  had  scarcely 
lain  down,  and  March  crept  out  into  the 
square  for  a  last  breath  of  its  morning  air 
before  breakfast.  He  was  now  eager  to 
be  gone;  he  had  broken  with  habit,  and 
he  wished  to  put  all  traces  of  the  past 
out  of  sight.  But  this  was  curiously  like 
all  other  early  mornings  in  his  conscious- 
ness, and  he  could  not  alienate  himself 
from  the  wonted  environment.  He  stood 
talking  on  every-day  terms  of  idle  specu- 
lation with  the  familiar  policeman,  about 
a  stray  parrot  in  the  top  of  one  of  the 
trees,  where  it  screamed  and  clawed  at 
the  dead  branch  to  which  it  clung.  Then 
he  went  carelessly  in-doors  again  as  if 
he  were  secure  of  reading  the  reporter's 
story  of  it  in  that  next  day's  paper  which 
he  should  not  see. 

The  sense  of  an  inseverable  continuity 
persisted  through  the  breakfast,  w^hich 
was  like  other  breakfasts  in  the  place 
they  would  be  leaving  in  summer  shrouds 
just  as  they  always  left  it  at  the  end 
of  June.  The  illusion  was  even  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  their  son  was  to 
be  in  the  apartment  all  summer,  and  it 
would  not  be  so  much  shut  up  as  usual. 
The  heavy  trunks  had  been  sent  to  the 
ship  by  express  the  afternoon  before,  and 
they  had  only  themselves  and  their  state- 
room baggage  to  transport  to  Hoboken ; 
they  came  down  to  a  carriage  sent  from  a 
neighboring  livery-stable,  and  exchanged 
good-mornings  with  a  driver  they  knew 
by  name. 

March  had  often  fancied  it  a  chief  ad- 
vantage of  living  in  New  York  that  you 
could  drive  to  the  steamer  and  start  for 
Europe  as  if  you  were  starting  for  Al- 
bany; he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
advantage  now,  but  somehow  it  was  not 
the  consolation  he  liad  expected.  He 
knew,  of  course,  that  if  they  had  been 
coming  from  Boston,  for  instance,  to  sail 
in  the  Norumbia,  they  would  probably 
have  gone  on  board  the  night  before,  and 
sweltered  through  its  heat  among  the 
strange  smells  and  noises  of  the  dock  and 
wharf,  instead  of  breakfasting  at  their 
own  table,  and  smoothly  bowling  down 
the  asphalt  on  to  the  ferry-boat,  and  so 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  gangway  at  the 
ship's  side,  all  in  the  cool  of  the  early 
morning.  But  though  he  had  now  the 
cool  of  the  early  morning  on  these  con- 
ditions, there  was  by  no  means  enough 


of  it.  The  sun  w^as  already  burning  the 
life  out  of  the  air,  with  the  threat  of  an- 
other day  of  the  terrible  heat  that  had 
prevailed  for  a  week  past;  and  that  last 
breakfast  at  home  had  not  been  gay, 
though  it  had  been  lively,  in  a  fashion, 
through  Mrs.  March's  efforts  to  convince 
her  son  that  she  did  not  want  him  to 
come  and  see  them  off.  Of  her  daugh- 
ter's coming  all  the  way  from  Chicago 
there  was  no  question,  and  she  reasoned 
that  if  he  did  not  come  to  say  good-by 
on  board  it  w^ouLd  be  the  same  as  if  they 
were  not  going. 

"Don't  you  want  to  go?"'  March  asked 
witli  an  obscure  resentment. 

"  I  don't  want  to  seem  to  go,''  she  said 
with  the  calm  of  those  who  have  logic 
on  their  side. 

As  she  drove  away  with  her  husband 
she  w^as  not  so  sure  of  her  satisfaction  in 
the  feint  she  had  arranged,  though  when 
she  saw  the  ghastly  partings  of  people  on 
board,  she  was  glad  she  had  not  allowed 
her  son  to  come.  She  kept  saying  this  to 
herself,  and  when  they  climbed  to  the 
ship  from  the  wharf,  and  found  themselves 
in  the  crowd  that  choked  the  saloons  and 
promenades  and  passages  and  stairways 
and  landings,  she  said  it  more  than  once 
to  her  husband. 

She  heard  weary  elders  pattering  empty 
politenesses  of  farewell  with  friends  who 
had  come  to  see  them  off,  as  they  stood 
withdrawn  in  such  refuges  as  the  ship's 
architecture  afforded,  or  submitted  to  be 
pushed  and  twirled  about  by  the  surging 
throng  when  they  got  in  its  way.  She 
pitied  these  in  their  atlliction,  which  she 
perceived  that  they  could  not  lighten  or 
shorten,  but  she  had  no  patience  with  the 
young  girls,  who  broke  into  shrieks  of 
nervous  laughter  at  the  coming  of  certain 
young  men,  and  ke])t  laughing  and  beck- 
oning till  they  made  the  young  men  see 
them;  and  then  stretched  theii*  hands  to 
them  and  stood  screaming  and  shouting 
to  them  across  the  intervening  heads  and 
shoulders.  Some  girls,  of  those  whom  no 
one  had  come  to  bid  go(>d-l)y,  nuule  them- 
selves merry,  or  at  least  noisy,  by  rushing 
otF  to  the  dining-room  and  looking  at  the 
cards  on  the  bouquets  heajung  the  tables, 
to  tind  whether  any  one  had  sent  them 
flowers.  Others  whom  young  men  had 
brought  bunches  of  violets  hid  their  noses 
in  them,  and  droi)])ed  their  fans  and  hand- 
kerchiefs and  card-cases,  and  thanlced  the 
young  men  for  picking  them  up.     Others 
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lijid  <:^ot  places  in  the  music-room,  and  sat 
there  with  open  boxes  of  long-stemmed 
roses  ill  th(^ir  Jaj)s,  juid  talked  up  into  the 
faces  of  lli(^  men,  with  becoming'  lifts  and 
slants  of  theii'  eyc^s  and  (.'hiiis.  In  the  midst 
of  the  tui'moil  cliildreu  struggled  against 
2)eo])h"/s  feet  and  knees,  and  bewildered 
mother's  Hew  nt  the  shi))\s  oflicers  and 
battered  tliem  with  (luesiions  alien  to  their 
resi)ective  functions  as  they  amiably  sti- 
ll(>,d  about  in  their  tliick  uniforms. 

Sailors  slung  over  the  shi])'s  side  on 
swinging  seats  were  ])la('.i(lly  smearing  it 
with  ])aint  at  that  last  moment;  the  bul- 
warks were  thickly  set  with  the  heads 
and  arms  of  ])assengei'S  who  wei'(^  making 
signs  to  friends  on  shore,  or  calling  mes- 
sages to  them  that  lost  tliemselves  in  loud- 
en' noises  midway.  Some  of  the  women 
in  the  steerage  were  ciying;  they  were 
])robably  not  going  to  Euro})e  for  ])leasui'e 
like  the  lii-st-cabiii  pass(Migei'S,  or  vvvn  for 
their  health;  on  the  wharf  below  I\Iarch 
saw  the  fac(^  of  oik;  young  girl  twisted 
with  wee})ing,  and  lu^  wished  he  had  not 
seen  it.  Ibi  turned  from  it,  and  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  his  son,  who  was  laughing 
at  his  ;houlder.  ]  I(i  said  that  he  had  to 
come  down  with  a  good-by  letter  from  his 
sist(M',  wliich  he  niadci  an  excuse  for  fol- 
lowing them;  but  he  had  always  nuvint 
to  see;  th(Mn  oil',  he  owned.  The  letl(M' 
had  just  come  with  a  S])e{Mal  d(^liv(M'y 
stamp,  and  it  wariKnl  them  that  she  had 
sent  anotlier  good-))y  letter  with  some 
llowei's  on  board.  Mi'S.  IMarch  scolded  at 
them  both,  but  with  teai's  in  her  ey(^s,  and 
in  the  renewed  stress  of  ])ai'ting  which  he 
thought  he  had  put  from  hitn,  March  wcMit 
on  taking  note,  as  with  alien  senses,  of  the 
scene  before  him,  while  they  all  talked  on 
togetber.  and  rejx'ated  the  nothings  they 
had  said  already. 

A  rank  odor  of  beet-i'oot  sugar  rose 
from  the  far-branching  sheds  where  some 
freight  steamers  of  the  line  lay.  and 
s(!emed  to  mingle  chemically  with  the 
noise  which  came  up  from  the  wliarf 
next  to  the  N(>}'n))i(>/(i.  The  mass  of 
spectators  dei^jxMied  and  dimmed  away 
into  the  shadow  of  the  I'oofs,  and  along 
their  fi'ont  canu^  lih^s  of  carriag(\s  ami 
truck's  and  carts,  and  dischai'ged  the  ar- 
riving ])assengers  and  their  baggage,  and 
WM^re  lost  in  the  crowd,  which  they  ])(M1(^- 
trat<Hl  like  slow  currents,  beconiingclogg(Hl 
and  arrested  from  time  to  time,  and  then 
beginning  to  move  again. 

The  })assengers  incessantly  mounted  by 


the  canvas-draped  galleries  leading,  fore 
and  aft,  into  the  ship.  Bareheaded,  blue- 
jacketed,  brass-buttoned  stewards  dodged 
skilfully  in  and  out  among  them  with 
their  hand-bags,  hold-alls,  hat-boxes,  and 
state-i'oom  trunks,  and  ran  before  them 
into  the  different  depths  and  heights 
whei-e  they  hid  these  burdens,  and  then 
ran  back  for  more.  Some  of  the  passen- 
gers followed  them  and  made  sure  that 
their  things  were  put  in  the  I'ight  places; 
most  of  them  remained  wedged  among 
the  eai'lier  comers,  or  pushed  aimlessly  in 
and  out  of  the  doors  of  the  promenades. 

The  baggage  for  the  hold  continually 
i'os(?  in  huge  blocks  from  the  wharf,  with 
a  loud  clucking  of  the  tackle,  and  sank 
into  the  open  maw  of  the  ship,  momently 
gathei'ing  herself  foi-  her  long  race  sea- 
wai'd,  with  harsh  hissings  and  rattlings 
and  gurglings.  There  was  no  apparent 
reason  why  it  should  all  or  any  of  it  end, 
but  there  came  a  moment  when  there  be- 
gan to  be  warnings  that  were  almost 
threats  of  the  end.  The  ship's  whistle 
sounded,  as  if  marking  a  certain  interval  ; 
and  Mrs.  March  hum])ly  entreated,  stern- 
ly commanded,  her  son  to  go  ashore,  or 
else  l)e  carried  to  Europe.  They  dis- 
])ut(Hl  whether  that  was  the  last  signal  or 
jiot;  she  was  sure  it  was,  and  she  a])j)ealed 
to  ]\larch,  who  was  moved  against  his 
reason.  He  alVected  to  talk  calmly  with 
his  son.  and  gave  him  some  last  charges 
about  Ki'crii  Other  Weclc. 

Some  ])eople  now  interru])ted  their 
leave-taking;  but  the  arriving  passengers 
only  arrived  more  rapidly  at  the-  gang- 
ways; the  l)urKs  of  baggage  swung  moi-e 
swiftly  into  the  air.  A  bell  rang,  and 
there  rose  women's  cries,  ''Oh,  that  is 
the  shore-bell  I"  and  men's  protests,  "It 
is  only  the  lirst  bell!"  i\Iore  and  more 
began  to  descend  the  gangways,  fore  and 
aft,  and  soon  outnumbered  those  who 
were  coming  aboard. 

]\Iarch  tried  not  to  l)e  nervous  about 
his  son's  lingei'ing;  he  was  ashamed  of 
his  anxiety;  but  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Better  be  oil',  Tom." 

His  mother  now  said  slu^  did  not  care 
if  Tom  W(M'e  really  cari-ied  to  Europe;  and 
at  last  he  said.  Well,  he  guessed  he  must 
go  ashoi'e,  as  if  there  had  been  no  ques- 
tion of  that  before;  and  then  she  clung 
to  him  and  would  not  let  him  go;  but 
she  acquired  merit  with  herself  at  last  by 
l)ushing  him  into  the  gangway  with  her 
own   hands:    he    nodded    and  waved   his 
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hat  from  its  foot,  and  mixed  with  the 
crowd. 

Presently  there  was  hardly  any  one 
coming"  aboard,  and  the  sailors  began  to 
undo  the  lashing-s  of  the  gangw^ays  from 
the  ship's  side;  hies  of  men  on  the  wharf 
laid  hold  of  their  rails;  the  stewards 
guarding  their  approach  looked  up  for 
the  signal  to  come  aboard;  and  in  vivid 
pantomime  forbade  some  belated  leave- 
takers  to  ascend.  These  stood  aside,  ex- 
changing bows  and  grins  with  the  friends 
whom  they  could  not  reach;  they  all 
tried  to  make  one  another  hear  some  last 
words.  The  moment  came  when  tlie  sa- 
loon gangway  was  detached;  then  it  was 
pulled  ashore,  and  the  section  of  the  bul- 
warks opening  to  it  was  locked,  not  to  be 
unlocked  on  this  side  of  the  world.  An 
undefinable  impulse  communicated  itself 
to  the  steamer:  while  it  still  seemed  mo- 
tionless it  moved.  The  thick  spread  of 
faces  on  the  wharf,  which  had  looked  at 
times  like  some  sort  of  strange  flowers  in 
a  level  field,  broke  into  a  universal  tremor, 
and  the  air  above  them  w^as  lilled  with  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  as  if  w^ith  the  flight 
of  birds  rising  from  the  field. 

The  Marches  tried  to  make  out  their 
son's  face;  they  believed  that  they  did; 
but  they  decided  that  they  had  not  seen 
him,  and  his  mother  said  that  she  was 
glad;  it  would  only  have  made  it  harder 
to  bear,  though  she  was  glad  he  had  come 
over  to  say  good-by:  it  had  seemed  so 
unnatural  that  he  should  not,  w^hen  every- 
body else  was  saying  good-b^^ 

On  the  wharf  color  w^as  now  taking 
the  place  of  form;  the  scene  ceased  to 
have  the  effect  of  an  instantaneous  pho- 
tograph; it  was  like  an  impressionistic 
study. 

As  the  ship  swung  free  of  the  shod  and 
got  into  the  stream,  the  shore  lost  reality. 
Up  to  a  certain  moment,  all  was  still 
New  York,  all  was  even  Hoboken ;  then 
amidst  the  grotesque  and  monstrous  show.s 
of  the  architecture  on  either  shore  March 
felt  himself  at  sea  and  on  the  way  to 
Europe. 

The  fact  w^as  accented  by  tlie  trouble 
people  were  alreadj'  making  with  the 
deck-steward  about  their  stea.mer  chairs, 
which  they  all  wanted  put  in  the  best 
places,  and  March,  with  a  cei'tnin  heart- 
ache, was  involuntarily  vei'ifying  the  in- 
stant in  which  lie  ceas<Hl  to  be  of  his  na- 
tive shores  while  still  in  full  sight  of 
them,  when  he  suddenly  reverted  to  them. 
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and  as  it  were  landed  on  them  again  in 
an  incident  that  held  him  breathless.  A 
man,  bareheaded,  and  with  his  arms 
flung  wildly  abroad,  came  flying  down 
the  promenade  from  the  steerage.  "  Ca])- 
itan  !  CapitanI  There  is  a  ivomanf  he 
shouted  in  nondescript  English.  "She 
must  go  hout !  She  must  go  houtP'  Some 
vital  fact  imparted  itself  to  the  ship's 
command  and  seemed  to  penetrate  to  the 
ship's  heart;  she  stopped,  as  if  with  a  sort 
of  majestic  relenting.  A  tug  panted  to 
her  side,  and  lifted  a  ladder  to  it;  the 
bareheaded  man,  and  a  w^oman  gripping 
a  baby  in  her  arms,  sprawled  safely  down 
its  rungs  to  the  deck  of  the  tug,  and  the 
steamer  moved  seaward  again. 

"What  is  it?  Oh,  what  is  it?"  his  wife 
demanded  of  March's  share  of  their  com- 
mon ignorance.  A  young  fellow  passing 
stopped  as  if  arrested  by  the  tragic  note 
in  her  voice,  and  explained  that  the 
woman  had  left  three  little  children  lock- 
ed up  in  her  tenement  while  she  came  to 
bid  some  friends  on  board  good-b3\ 

He  })assed  on,  and  Mrs.  March  said, 
"  AVhat  a  chai'ming  face  lie  had!"  even 
befoi'e  she  began  to  wreak  upon  that 
wretched  mother  the  overwrought  sym- 
pathy which  makes  good  women  desire 
the  punishment  of  peo[)le  who  have  es- 
caped danger.  She  would  not  hear  any 
excuse  for  her.  "Her  children  oughtn't 
to  have  been  out  of  her  mind  for  an  in- 
stant." 

"Don't  you  want  to  send  back  a  line 
to  ours  by  the  ])ilot?"  lie  asked. 

She  started  from  him.  "  Oh.  was  I 
really  beginning  io  forget  them?" 

In  the  saloon  where  ])eople  were  scat- 
tered about  writing  })ilot"s  letters  she 
made  him  join  her  in  an  impassioned 
epistle  of  farewell,  which  once  more  left 
none  of  the  nothings  unsaid  that  they 
had  many  times  reitei-ated.  She  would 
not  let  him  ]nit  the  stamp  on,  for  fear  it 
would  not  stick,  and  she  had  an  agoniz- 
ing moment  of  doubt  whether  it  ought 
not,  to  be  a  German  stamp:  she  was  not 
pacified  till  the  steward  in  charge  of  the 
mail  dt>ci(UMl. 

'"I  shouldn't  have  forgiven  myself," 
March  said,  "  if  we  hadn't  let  Tom  know 
that  twenty  minutes  after  he  left  us  we 
were  still  alive  and  well." 

''It's  to  Bella,  too."  she  reasoned. 

He  found  her  nialdng  tluMr  state-room 
look  homelike  with  Iheii*  familiar  things 
when     he     came    with     their    dauo-hter's 
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steamer  letter  and  the  flowers  and  fruit  she 
liad  sent.  She  said,  Very  ^Yell,  they  would 
all  keep,  and  Avent  on  with  her  unpack- 
ing-. He  asked  her  if  she  did  not  think 
these  home  things  made  it  rather  g'hastly, 
and  she  said  if  he  kept  on  in  that  way 
she  should  certainly  go  back  on  the  pilot- 
boat.  He  perceived  that  her  nerves  were 
spent.  He  had  resisted  the  impulse  to 
an  ill-timed  joke  about  the  life-preservers 
under  their  berths  when  the  sound  of  the 
breakfast-horn,  wavei'ing  first  in  the  dis- 
tance, found  its  way  neai'er  and  clearer 
down  their  corridoi". 

VII. 

In  one  of  the  many  visits  to  the  steam- 
ship oilice  wliich  his  wife's  anxieties 
obliged  him  to  make.  March  had  discussed 
the  question  of  seats  in  the  dining-saloon. 
i^t  first  he  had  his  ambition  for  the  cap- 
tain's table,  but  they  convinced  him  more 
easil}^  than  he  aftei'wards  convinced  Mrs. 
March  that  the  captain's  table  had  become 
a  superstition  of  the  past,  and  conferred 
no  specialhoiior.  It  proved  in  the  event 
that  the  captain  of  the  Nornmbia  had  the 
good  ''eeling  to  dine  in  a  lower  saloon 
among  the  passengers  who  ])aid  least  for 
their  rooms.  But  while  the  Marches 
were  still  in  their  ignorance  of  this,  they 
decided  to  get  what  adventure  they  could 
out  of  letting  the  head  steward  put  them 
where  he  liked, and  they  came  in  to  break- 
fast with  a  careless  curiosity  to  see  what 
he  had  done  for  them. 

Tliere  seemed  scarcely  a  vacant  place 
iu  the  huge  saloon  :  thi'ougli  the  oval 
openings  in  the  centre  they  looked  down 
into  the  lower  saloon  and  up  into  the 
music- room,  as  thickly  thronged  with 
breakfasters.  The  tables  were  brightened 
with  the  bouquets  and  the  floral  designs 
of  shii)s,  anchors,  harps,  and  doves  sent 
to  the  lady  ])assengei'S,  and  at  one  time 
the  ]\Iarches  thought  they  were  going  to 
be  put  before  a  steam-yacht  realized  to 
the  last  detail  in  blue  and  white  violets. 
The  ])orts  of  the  saloon  were  o})en,  and 
showed  the  level  sea;  the  ship  rode  with 
no  motion  except  the  ti-emor  from  her 
screws.  The  sound  of  talking  and  laugh- 
ing rose  with  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks  and  the  clasr.  of  ci'ockery  :  the 
homely  smell  of  the  cott'ee  and  steak  and 
lish  mixed  with  the  spice  of  the  reuses  and 
carnations:  the  stewards  ran  liither  and 
thithei',  and  a  young  foolisli  joy  of  travel 
welled    u})    in    the    elderly  hearts  of  the 


pair.  When  the  head  steward  turned  out 
the  swivel -chairs  where  they  were  to  sit 
they  both  made  an  inclination  toward  tlie 
peo])le  already  at  table,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  company  at-  some  far  forgotten  table 
d'hote  in  the  later  sixties.  The  head 
steward  seemed  to  understand  as  well  as 
S])eak  English,  but  the  table-stewards  had 
only  an  efl'ect  of  English,  which  they  eked 
out  with  ''Bleace!"  for  all  occasions  of 
inquiry,  apology,  and  reassurance,  as  the 
equivalent  of  their  native  "Biite  !"  Oth- 
erwise thei-e  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  did  not  speak  German,  which 
was  the  language  of  a  good  half  of  the 
passengers.  The  stewards  looked  English, 
liowever,  in  conformity  to  what  seems  the 
ideal  of  ever}^  kind  of  foreign  seafaring- 
people,  and  that  went  a  good  way  tow- 
ard making  them  intelligible. 

March,  to  whom  his  wife  mainly  left 
their  obeisance,  made  it  so  tentative  that  if 
it  should  meet  no  response  he  could  feel 
that  it  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  for- 
ward stoop,  such  as  was  natural  in  sitting 
down.  He  need  not  really  have  taken  this 
precaution;  those  whose  eyes  he  caitght 
more  or  less  nodded  in  return.  A  nice- 
looking  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  who 
had  the  ^dace  on  the  left  of  the  lady  in 
the  sofa  seat  under  the  port,  bowed  with 
almost  magisterial  gravit3^  and  made  the 
lady  on  the  sofa  smile,  as  if  she  were 
his  mother  and  understood  him.  March' 
decided  that  she  had  been  some  time 
a  widow;  and  he  easily  divined  that  the 
young  coui)le  on  her  right  had  been  so 
little  time  husband  and  wife  that  they 
would  rather  not  have  it  known.  Next 
them  was  a  young  lad}-  whom  he  did  not 
at  first  think  so  good-looking  as  she  proved 
later  to  be.  though  she  had  at  once  a  pret- 
ty nose,  with  a  slight  upward  slant  at  the 
point,  long  eyes  under  fallen  lashes,  a 
straight  forehead,  not  too  high,  and  a 
mouth  which  perhaps  the  exigencies  of 
breakfasting  did  not  allow  its  character- 
istic ex})ression.  Slu^  liad  what  Mi's. 
March  thought  interesting  hair,  of  a  dull 
black,  roughly  rolled  away  from  her  fore- 
head and  temples  in  a  fashion  not  partic- 
ularly becoming  to  her,  and  she  had  the 
air  of  not  looking  so  well  as  she  might 
if  she  had  chosen.  The  elderly  man  on 
her  right,  it  was  easy  to  see.  was  her  fa- 
ther: they  had  a  family  likeness,  though 
his  lair  hair,  now  ashen  with  age,  was  so 
ditt'erent  from  hers.  He  wore  his  bea.rd 
cut  in  the  fashion  of  the  Second  Empire, 
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with  a  Louis  Napoleonic  mustache,  im- 
perial, and  chin  tuft;  his  neat  head  was 
cropt  close,  and  there  was  something  Gal- 
lic in  its  effect  and  something-  remotely 
military:  he  had  blue  eyes,  really  less  se- 
vere than  he  meant,  though  he  frowned 
a  good  deal,  and  managed  them  with 
glances  of  a  staccato  quickness,  as  if  chal- 
lenging a  jjotential  disagi'eement  with  his 
opinions. 

The  gentleman  on  his  right,  who  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  was  of  the  humor- 
ous, subironical  American  expression,  and 
a  smile  at  the  corner  of  his  Icindly  mouth, 
under  an  iron-gray  full  beard  cut  short, 
at  once  questioned  and  tolerated  the  new- 
comers as  he  glanced  at  them.  He  re- 
sponded to  March's  bow  almost  as  decid- 
edly as  the  nice  boy,  whose  mother  he  con- 
fronted at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and 
with  his  comely  bulk  formed  an  interest- 
ing contrast  to  her  vivid  slightness.  She 
was  brilliantly  dark,  behind  the  gleam  of 
the  gold-rimmed  glasses  perched  on  her 
pretty  nose. 

If  the  talk  had  been  general  before  the 
Marches  came,  it  did  not  at  once  renew 
itself  in  that  form.  Nothing  was  said 
while  they  were  having  their  first  strug- 
gle with  the  table-stewards,  who  repeated 
the  order  as  if  to  show  how  fully  they 
had  misunderstood  it.  The  gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  table  intervened  at  last, 
and  then,  "I'm  obliged  to  you,"  March 
said,  "for  your  German.  I  left  mine 
in  a  phrase  -  book  in  my  other  coat 
pocket." 

"Oh,  I  "wasn't  speaking  Germnn."  said 
the  other.  "It  was  merely  their  kind  of 
English." 

The  company  were  in  the  excitement 
of  a  novel  situation  which  disposes  peo- 
ple to  acquaintance,  and  this  exchange  of 
small  pleasantries  made  every  one  laugh, 
except  the  father  and  daughter;  but  they 
had  the  effect  of  being  tacitly  amused. 

The  mother  of  the  nice  boy  said  to  Mrs. 
March,  "You  may  not  get  what  3'ou  or- 
dered, but  it  will  be  good." 

"  Even  if  you  don't  know  what  it  is!" 
said  the  young  bride,  and  then  blushed, 
as  if  she  liad  been  too  bold. 

Mrs.  March  liked  the  blush  and  tlie 
young  bride  for  it,  and  she  asked,  "Have 
you  ever  been  on  one  of  tliese  German 
boats  before?  The.y  seem  verv  comfort- 
able." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no!  we've  never  boon  on 
any  boat  before."     She  made  a  little  jxM- 


ted  mouth  of  deprecation,  and  added  sim- 
ple-heartedly,  "My  husband  was  going 
out  on  business,  and  bethought  he  might 
as  well  take* me  along." 

The  husband  seemed  to  feel  himself 
brought  in  by  this,  and  said  he  did  not 
see  why  they  should  not  make  it  a  plea- 
sure-trip, too.  They  put  themselves  in  a 
position  to  be  patronized  by  their  defer- 
ence, and  in  the  pauses  of  his  talk  with 
the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
March  heard  his  wife  abusing  their  in- 
experience to  be  unsparingly  instructive 
about  European  travel.  He  wondered 
whether  she  would  be  afraid  to  OW' n  that 
it  was  nearly  thirty  years  since  she  had 
crossed  the  ocean  ;  though  that  might 
have  seemed  recent  to  people  who  had 
never  crossed  at  all. 

They  listened  with  respect  as  she  boast- 
ed in  what  an  anguish  of  wisdom  she  had 
decided  between  the  Colmannia  and  the 
Norumhia.  The  wife  said  she  did  not 
know  there  was  such  a  difference  in 
steamers,  but  when  Mrs.  March  ])erfer- 
vidly  assured  her  that  there  was  all  the 
difference  in  the  world,  she  submitted 
and  said  she  supposed  she  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  they  had  hit  upon  the 
right  one.  They  had  telegraphed  for 
berths  and  taken  Avhat  was  given  them; 
their  room  seemed  to  be  very  nice. 

"Oil."  said  Mi'S.  March,  and  her  hus- 
band knew  that  she  was  saying  it  to  recon- 
cile them  to  the  inevitable,"  all  the  I'ooms 
on  the  Xorumbia  are  nice.  The  only  dif- 
fei'ence  is  that  if  they  are  on  the  south 
side  you  have  the  sun." 

''  I'm  not  sure  which  is  the  south  side," 
said  the  l)rid(\  "  We  seem  to  have  been 
going  west  even*  since  we  started,  and  I 
feel  as  if  we  should  reach  home  in  the 
morning  if  we  had  a  good  night.  Is  the 
ocean  always  so  smooth  as  thisf 

"  Oh,  dear,  no!"  said  :\Irs.  ]\Iarch.  "It's 
vecci'  so  snu)otli  as  this."  and  she  began 
to  be  outrageously  antlioritali ve  about 
the  ocean  weathei-.  SIh^  eiidtnl  by  (]o- 
claring  tliat  th(3  Junc^  ])assag(\s  were  al- 
ways good,  aiul  tliat  if  tlio  ship  kept  a 
southerly  course  th(\v  would  have  no  fogs 
and  no  icebergs.  Slie  looked  round,  and 
caught  her  husband's  ey!\  "  AVliat  is  it? 
Have  I  been  bragging:'  Well,  you  undei'- 
stand,"  she  added  to  the  bride.  "  I've  only 
been  over  once,  a  great  while  ago.  and  I 
don't  really  l-inow  anything  about  it,'' 
and  they  laughed  together.  "But  I 
talked  so  much  with  people  after  we  de- 
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cided  to  go,  tliat  I  feci  as  if  I  liad  been  a 
liundred  times." 

''  I  know,"  said  the  other  ladj^  witli 
caressing  intelligence,  "  That  is  just  the 
way  with — "  She  stopped,  and  looked  at 
the  young  man  whom  the  head  stew- 
ard was  bringing  up  to  take  the  vacant 
place  next  to  March.  He  came  forw^ard 
stuffing  his  cap  into  the  pocket  of  his 
blue  serge  sack,  and  smiled  down  on  the 
company  w^itli  such  happiness  in  his  gay 
eyes  that  March  wondered  what  chance 
at  this  late  daA^  could  have  given  any 
human  creature  his  content  so  absolute, 
and  what  calamity  could  be  lurking 
round  the  coi-ner  to  take  it  out  of  him. 
The  new-comer  looked  at  March  as  if  he 
knew  him,  and  March  saw  at  a  second 
glance  that  he  was  the  young  fellow  who 
had  told  him  about  the  mother  put  otf 
after  the  start.  He  asked  him  whether 
there  was  any  change  in  the  weather  yet 
outside,  and  he  answered  eagerly,  as  if 
the  chance  to  put  his  happiness  into  the 
mere  sound  of  words  were  a  favor  done 
him,  that  their  ship  had  just  spoken  one 
of  the  big  Hanseatic  mail-boats,  and  she 
had  sif  nailed  back  that  she  had  met  ice; 
so  that  they  would  probably  keep  a  south- 
erly course,  and  not  have  it  cooler  till 
they  Avere  off  the  Banks. 

The  mother  of  the  boy  said, "  I  thought 
we  must  be  off  the  Banks  when  I  came 
out  of  my  room,  but  it  was  only  the  elec- 
tric fan  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs." 

"  That  was  what  /  thought,"  said  Mrs. 
]\Iarch.  "  I  almost  sent  my  husband  back 
for  my  shawl!"  Both  the  ladies  laughed 
and  acquired  merit  with  each  other  by 
their  common  experience. 

"Those  fans  do  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  climate,"  said  the  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  "They  ought  to  have 
them  going  there  by  that  pillar,  or  else 
close  the  ports.      They  only  let  in  heat." 

They  easily  conformed  to  the  American 
convention  of  jocosity  in  their  talk  :  it 
perhaps  no  more  represents  the  indi- 
vidual mood  than  the  convention  of  dul- 
ness  among  other  people;  but  it  seemed 
to  make  the  young  man  feel  at  home. 

"  Wh}^  do  you  think  it's  uncomfoi-t- 
ably  warm?"  he  asked,  from  what  March 
]">erceived  to  be  a  meteorology  of  his  own. 
He  laughed  and  added,  ''It  is  ])retty  sum- 
merlike," as  if  he  had  not  iliought  of  it 
before.  He  talked  of  the  big  mail-boat, 
and  said  he  would  like  to  cross  on  such  a 
boat  as  that,  and  then  he  glanced  at  the 


possi])le  advantage  of  having  your  own 
steam-yacht  like  the  one  which  he  said 
they  had  just  passed,  so  near  that  you 
could  see  what  a  good  time  the  people 
were  having  on  board.  He  began  to 
speak  to  the  Marches;  his  talk  spread  to 
the  young  couple  across  the  table;  it  vis- 
ited the  mother  on  the  sofa  in  a  remark 
which  she  might  ignore  without  apparent 
rejection,  and  without  really  avoiding  the 
boy,  it  glanced  oflF  toward  the  father  and 
daughter,  from  whom  it  fell,  to  rest  with 
the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

It  was  not  that  the  father  and  daughter 
had  slighted  his  overture,  if  it  was  so 
much  as  that,  but  that  they  were  tacit- 
ly preoccupied,  or  were  of  some  philoso- 
phy concerning  theii'  fellqw-breakfasters 
which  did  not  suffer  them,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  to  share  in  the  common 
friendliness.  This  is  an  attitude  some- 
times produced  in  people  by  a  sense  of 
just,  or  even  unjust,  superiority;  some- 
times by  serious  trouble;  sometimes  by 
transient  annoyance.  The  cause  was  not 
so  deep-seated  but  Mrs.  March,  befoi-e 
she  rose  from  her  place,  believed  that  she 
had  detected  a  slant  of  the  young  lady's 
eyes,  from  under  her  lashes,  toward  the 
young  man  :  and  she  leaped  to  a  conclu- 
sion concerning  them  in  a  matter  where 
all  logical  steps  are  impertinent.  She 
did  not  announce  her  arrival  at  this 
})oint  till  the  young  man  had  overtaken 
her  before  she  got  out  of  the  saloon, 
and  presented  the  handkerchief  she  had 
dropped  under  the  table. 

He  went  away  with  her  thanks,  and 
then  she  said  to  her  husband.  "  Well,  he's 
perfectly  charming,  and  I  don't  wonder 
she's  taken  with  him  :  that  kind  of  cold 
girl  would  be.  though  I'm  not  sure  that 
she  is  cold.  She's  interesting,  and  you 
could  see  that  he  thought  so,  the  moi-e 
he  looked  at  her:  I  could  see  him  look- 
ing at  her  from  the  very  first  instant;  he 
couldn't  keep  his  eyes  off'  her;  she  piqued 
his  curiosity,  and  made  him  wonder  about 
hei"." 

"  Now,  look  here,  Isabel  I  This  won't  do. 
I  can  stand  a  good  deal,  but  I  sat  between 
you  and  that  young  fellow,  and  you 
couldn't  tell  whetlier  he  was  looking  at 
that  girl  or  not." 

"I  could!  I  could  tell  by  the  expres- 
sion of  hci'  face." 

"Oh,  well!  If  it's  gone  as  far  as  that 
Avith  you,  I  give  il  u]).  When  are  you 
o-oino-  to  have  them  married?" 


^m^m\. 
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"Nonsense!  I  want  you  to  find  out 
who  all  tliose  people  are.  How  are  3^ou 
going-  to  do  it?" 

"  Perhaps  the  passenger  list  will  say,'* 
he  suggested. 

VIII. 

The  list  did  not  say  of  itself,  but  with 
the  help  of  the  head  steward's  diagram 
it  said  that  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
tlie  table  was  Mr.  R.  M.  Kenby ;  the  father 
and  the  daughter  were  Mr.  E.  B.  Triscoe 
and  Miss  Triscoe;  the  bridal  pair  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lefl'ers;  the  mother  ai]d  her 
son  were  Mrs.  Adding  and  Mr.  Roswell 
Adding;  the  young  man  who  came  in 
last  was  Mr.  L.  J.  Burnamy.  March  car- 
ried the  list,  with  these  names  carefully 
checked  and  rearranged  on  a  neat  plan  of 
the  table,  to  his  wife  in  her  steamer  chair, 
and  left  her  to  make  out  the  history  and 
the  character  of  the  people  from  it.  In 
this  sort  of  conjecture  long  experience 
had  taught  him  his  futility,  and  he 
strolled  up  and  down  and  looked  at  the 
life  about  him  with  no  wish  to  penetrate 
it  deeply. 

Long  Island  was  now  alow  yellow  line 
on  the  left.  Some  fishing-boats  flickered 
off  the  shore;  they  met  a  few  sail,  and 
left  more  behind;  but  already,  and  so 
near  one  of  the  greatest  ports  of  the 
world,  the  spacious  solitude  of  the  ocean 
was  beginning.  There  was  no  swell ;  the 
sea  lay  quite  flat,  with  a  fine  mesh  of 
wrinkles  on  its  surface,  and  the  sun 
flamed  down  upon  it  from  a  sky  with- 
out a  cloud.  With  the  light  fair  wind, 
tliere  was  no  resistance  in  the  sulti-y  air; 
the  thin,  dun  smoke  from  the  smoke-stack 
fell  about  the  decks  like  a  stifling  veil. 

The  promenades  were  as  uncomfortably 
crowded  as  the  sidewalk  of  Fourteenth 
Street  on  a  summer's  day,  and  showed 
much  the  social  average  of  a  New  York 
shopping  thorough  fai'e.  Distinction  is 
something  that  does  woi  always  reveal  it- 
self at  first  sight  on  land  ;  and  at  sea  it  is 
still  more  retrusive.  A  certain  democracy 
of  looks  and  clothes  was  the  most  notable 
thing  to  March  in  the  apathetic  grou{)s  and 
detached  figures.  His  criticism  disabled 
the  saloon  passengers  of  even  so  much 
personal  api)eal  as  he  imagined  in  some 
of  the  second-cabin  passengers  whom  he 
saw  across  tlieir  barrier  ;  they  had  at 
least  the  pathos  of  their  exclusion,  and  he 
could  wonder  if  they  felt  it  or  envied 
him.  At  Hoboken  he  had  seen  certain 
people  coming  on  board  who  looked  like 


swells;  but  they  had  now  either  retired 
from  the  crowd,  or  they  had  already 
conformed  to  the  prevailing  type.  It 
was  very  well  as  a  type  ;  he  was  of  it 
himself;  but  he  wished  that  beauty  as 
well  as  distinction  had  not  been  so  lost 
in  it. 

In  fact,  he  no  longer  saw^  so  much 
beauty  anywhere  as  he  once  did.  It 
might  be  that  he  saw  life  more  truly  than 
when  he  was  young,  and  that  his  glasses 
were  better  than  his  eyes  had  been ;  but 
there  were  analogies  that  forbade  his 
thinking  so,  and  he  sometimes  had  his 
misgivings  that  the  trouble  was  with  his 
glasses.  He  made  what  he  could  of  a 
pretty  girl  w'ho  had  the  air  of  not  mean- 
ing to  lose  a  moment  from  flirtation,  and 
was  luring  her  fellow  -  passengers  from 
under  her  sailor  hat.  She  had  already 
attached  one  of  them ;  and  she  was  look- 
ing out  for  more.  She  kept  moving  her- 
self from  the  waist  up,  as  if  she  worked 
thei'e  on  a  pivot,  showing  now  this  side 
and  now  that  side  of  her  face,  and  visit- 
ing the  admirer  slie  had  secured  with  a 
smile  as  from  the  lamp  of  a  I'evolving 
light  as  she  turned. 

While  he  was  dwelling  upon  this  folly, 
with  a  sense  of  impersonal  ])leasure  in  it 
as  complete  through  his  years  as  if  he 
were  already  a  disembodied  spirit,  the 
pulse  of  the  engines  suddenly  ceased,  and 
he  joined  the  general  rush  to  the  rail, 
with  a  fantastic  expectation  of  seeing 
another  distracted  mother  ])ut  off;  but 
it  was  only  tlie  ))ilol  leaving  the  shij). 
He  was  climbing  down  the  ladder  which 
hung  over  the  boat,  rising  and  sinking 
on  the  sea  below,  while  the  two  men 
in  her  held  her  from  the  ship's  side  with 
tlieir  oars;  in  the  oiling  lay  the  white 
steam -yacht  which  now  replaces  the 
picturesque  pilot- sloo])  of  otlier  tim<\s. 
The  Xorumhias  screws  turned  again 
under  half  a  head  of  steam;  the  ])ilot 
dropped  from  the  last  rung  of  the  ladder 
into  the  boat,  and  caught  the  bundle  of 
letters  tossed  after  him.  Then  his  men 
let  go  the  line  that  was  towing  their 
craft,  and  the  incident  of  the  steamer's 
departui'e  was  finally  closed.  It  had  been 
dramatically  heightened  perhaps  by  her 
final  ini})atience  to  be  off  at  some  added 
risks  to  the  })il()t  and  his  men,  but  not 
painfully  so.  and  Miirch  smiled  to  think 
how  men  whose  lives  are  full  of  danger- 
ous chances  seem  always  to  take  as  many 
of  them  as  they  can. 
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He  heard  a  g-irl's  fresli  voice  saying-  at 
his  shoulder/'  Well,  now  we  are  olf ;  and 
I  suppose  3^ou're  glad,  papa!'' 

"I'm  glad  we're  not  taking  tlie  pilot 
on,  at  least,"  answered  the  eldei-ly  man 
whom  tlie  girl  had  spoken  to;  and  March 
turned  to  see  the  father  and  daughter 
whose  reticence  at  the  breakfast  table  had 
interested  him.  He  wondered  that  he 
had  left  her  out  of  the  account  in  esti- 
mating the  beauty  of  the  ship's  passen- 
gers: he  saw  now  that  she  was  not  only 
extremely  pretty,  but  as  she  moved  away 
she  was  very  graceful;  slie  even  liad  dis- 
tinction. He  had  fancied  a  tone  of  tol- 
erance and  at  the  same  time  of  reproach 
in  her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  and  a  tone 
of  defiance  and  not  very  successful  denial 
in  her  fathei''s;  and  lie  went  back  with 
these  impressions  to  his  wife,  whom  he 
thought  he  ought  to  tell  why  the  ship 
had  stopped. 

She  had  not  noticed  the  ship's  stop- 
ping, in  her  stud}^  of  the  passenger  list, 
and  she  did  not  care  for  the  pilot's  leav- 
ing; but  she  seemed  to  think  his  having 
overheard  those  words  of  the  father  and 
daughter  an  event  of  pi'ime  importance. 
AVith  a  woman's  willingness  to  adapt 
the  means  to  the  end  she  suggested  that 


he  should  follow  them  up  and  try  to 
overhear  something  more;  she  only  par- 
tially realized  the  infamy  of  her  sug- 
gestion when  he  laughed  in  scornful  i-e- 
fusal. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  want  you  to  eaves- 
drop, but  I  do  want  you  to  find  out  about 
them.  And  about  Z\Ir.  Bui*namy,  too.  I 
can  wait,  about  the  others,  or  manage  for 
myself,  but  these  are  driving  me  to  dis- 
traction.    Now,  will  you?" 

He  said  he  would  do  anything  he  could 
w^ith  honor,  and  at  one  of  the  earliest 
turns  he  made  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ship  he  was  smilingly  halted  by  Mr. 
Burnamy,  vrho  asked  to  be  excused,  and 
then  asked  if  he  were  not  Mr.  March  of 
Every  Other  ^Yee'k ;  he  had  seen  the 
name  on  the  passenger  list,  and  felt  sure 
it  must  be  the  editor's.  He  seemed  so 
trustfully  to  expect  March  to  remember 
his  own  name  as  that  of  a  writer  from 
whom  he  had  accepted  a  short  poem,  yet 
unprinted.  that  the  editor  feigned  to  do 
so  until  he  reall}'  did  dimly  recall  it.  He 
even  recalled  the  sliort  poem,  and  some 
civil  words  he  said  about  it  caused  Bur- 
namy to  overrun  in  confidences  that  at 
once  touched  and  amused  him. 
[to  be  continued. 1 
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DEMOCEACY. 


BY    HE^^RY    LOOM  IS    NELSON. 


IN  his  Civil  Government  in  the  United 
1  Siates.  Mr.  John  Fiske  recalls  the  in- 
cident in  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  of 
the  capture  of  the  tall  kniglit  who  had 
valiantly  led  the  besieged  citizens  of  the 
revolted  town,  and  who  turned  out  to  be 
not  a  knight  at  all.  but  a  sim]de  h.osier. 
In  reply  to  the  question  put  by  one  of  his 
captors  as  to  the  reason  for  the  town's  out- 
break, the  stammering  hosier  replied, 
'' Tuta-tuta-tuta-tuta-too  much  taxes"; 
nnd  Mr.  Fiske  truly  says  that  "those 
three  little  words  furnish  us  with  a  clew 
wherewith  to  understand  ;nid  explain  a 
great  deal  of  history";  nnd  lie  ndd>.  "  the 
questions  as  to  how  much  the  t;ixes  s];all 
be,  and  who  is  to  deeide  how  ihkcJi  fJicy 
sJiall  be  [the  italics  are  mine],  are  always 
and  in  every  stage  of  S(KMety  questions  of 
most  fundamental  importance." 


Taxes  mean  government,  regulation, 
law.  and  administration.  If  government 
costs  too  much,  there  is  likely  to  l)e  a 
revolt  against  the  power  which  carries  on 
the  governinent,  or  even  against  the  forni 
of  govei-nment  wiiich  the  state  has  adopt- 
ed. It  would  be  exaggeratin.g,  perhaps,  '^' 
to  say  that  the  people  who  comprise  any 
particular  state  at  any  given  moment 
of  time  are  all  discontented,  but  it  is 
probably  trtie  that  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  population  pay  taxes  without 
questioning  the  wisdom,  and  sometimes 
the  integrity,  of  the  power  that  levies 
them,  nnd  that  exi)ends  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  them.  In  the  taxes  which  he 
pays  for  the  sup})ort  of  government  the 
individual  citizen  feels  directly,  and  often 
onerously,  the  power  which  governs,  and 
which  perhaps  he  has  helped  to  establish. 
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So  that  since  men  began  to  rebel  and  to 
overturn  forms  of  government,  tbey  bave 
given  as  tbe  reason  for  tlieir  action  tbe 
unjust,  unequal,  or  tyrannical  exercise  of 
tbe  taxing  power.  Generally  a  revolt 
ao'ainst  government  means,  bowever,  tbat 
the  people  are  dissatisfied  in  every  respect 
witb  tbe  dominant  power  in  tbe  state,  and 
tbe  hosier  and  bis  fellow-rebels  were  un- 
doubtedly really  enraged  on  account  of 
the  general  conduct  of  tbe  power  wbicb 
levied  tbe  taxes  upon  them.  The  hosier's 
complaint  of  "too  much  taxes"  meant 
not  only  tbat  tbe  citizens  thought  they 
were  paying  too  much  for  tbe  support  of 
the  governing  noble,  but  tbat  they  did 
not  like  the  manner  in  wbicb  the  noble 
and  his  court  employed  their  money. 
In  other  words,  they  wanted  another 
kind  of  government. 

In  one  form  or  another,  for  more  tliau 
a  century,  there  has  been  in  every  nation 
of  tbe  Western  World  a  pretty  constant 
movement  against  the  existing  power. 
There  has  been  agitation  in  tbe  better- 
instructed  and  more  highly  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Europe  since  early  in  the  latter 
half  of  tbe  eigbteenth  century,  while  in 
England  tbe  revolt  began  to  be  serious  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  Puritanism 
broke  tbe  King's  rule  over  the  individual's 
conscience.  When  our  own  Revolution 
gathered  headway,  tbe  rebellion  of  tbe 
people  was  naturally  a  continuation  of 
tbe  revolt  against  tbe  power  of  the  single 
Avill,  which  had  been  going  on  in  the 
church  and  state  for  centuries — in  other 
words,  against  tbe  executive  power — be- 
cause, even  in  England,  this  was  tbe 
power  wbicb  exercised  practically  all  the 
functions  of  government,  accom{)lishing 
by  bribery  what,  because  of  Magna  Charta 
and  the  work  of  Earl  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  it  could  not  accom})lisli  directh^  It 
was  the  tyranny  of  kings  from  which 
peoples  suffered  and  against  which  tbey 
rebelled;  and  at  tbe  time  when  tbe  Amer- 
ican colonies  rose  against  England,  kings 
— the  fountains  of  power,  tbe  executive 
beads  of  tbe  nations  over  wbicb  tbey 
ruled— represented  all  tbat  seemed  to  be 
hateful  and  oppressive  in  government,  not 
only  to  tbe  colonies,  but  to  many  English- 
men who  remained  at  home,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  to  nearly  all  French- 
men. In  the  formation  of  their  govern- 
ments, in  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  tbe  evolution  of  tbe  Bi'it- 
ish  government  to  the  passage  of  the  Re- 


form bill  of  1832,  the  efforts  of  the  f ramers 
of  constitutions  and  tbe  work  of  political 
reformers  were  directed  against  the  execu- 
tive power,  for  tbe  purpose  of  limiting  it 
and  restraining  it.  In  England,  it  is  true, 
tbe  primacy  of  tbe  legislative  power  had 
been  partially  established,  but  tbe  King, 
by  subterfuge  and  corruption,  had  held 
on  to  what  be  conceived  to  be  his  own. 
It  was  this  power  of  the  executive,  or 
rather  this  branch  of  the  general  power 
of  government,  which  levied  unjust  tax- 
ation, and  which  expended  tbe  public 
revenues  for  the  oppression  of  the  people. 
It  was  this  power  which  administered  the 
laws,  wbicb  represented  tbe  nation  in  its 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  which  pos- 
sessed tbe  war  power  and  held  control  of 
the  army  and  navy.  It  was  the  power 
whicli  extracted  money  from  tbe  people 
for  its  own  pleasure  and  glor\^,  for  the 
splendor  of  its  pageantry,  for  the  increase 
of  its  own  importance  and  influence 
among  tbe  nations;  and  to  this  end  it 
maintained  standing  armies,  tbat  it  might 
hold  its  own  against  the  foreign  foe,  and 
tbat  it  might  also  be  ready  to  suppress 
domestic  insurrection,  and  to  compel  obe- 
dience from  the  refractory.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  government  as  it  most  directly 
touched  the  individual.  When,  therefore, 
the  people  finally  reached  the  conclusion 
tbat  government  existed  for  their  own 
good  and  not  for  the  glory  of  kings,  tbey 
inevitably  sought  to  curtail  the  })ower  of 
tbe  executive,  and  to  restore  to  tluMr  own 
bands,  or  to  tbe  bands  of  their  re])re- 
sentatives,  the  complete  direction  of  af- 
fairs. 

The  revolt  against  executive  ])ower 
was  cai-ried  to  an  extreme  in  tbe  Con- 
tin(Mital  Congi-ess  and  in  tbe  Confedera- 
tion. Not  only  was  there  no  executive 
provided  for  in  our  earliest  national  gov- 
ernment, but  during  the  Revolution  there 
was  a  strong  party  inimical  to  Washing- 
ton, headed  by  the  Lees  of  Virginia  and 
tbe  Adamses  of  IMassacbusetts,  Avbo  in- 
sisted tbat  Congress  should  perform  all 
tbe  functions  of  administration  as  well  as 
those  of  legislation.  They  desired  that 
Congress  should  command  the  armies  in 
the  field  through  a  commander  and  other 
general  otbcers  to  be  elected  annually  by 
it.  Such  was  tbe  ex])ressed  "hope"  of 
John  Adams.  Tbey  insisted  also  tbat 
tbe  finances  and  diplomacy  of  the  strug- 
gling new  country  should  be  directly 
managed   by  the   many-headed   and   dis- 
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coi'dant  company  of  politicians  wlio 
were  tlieii  luoviuo-  the  capital  of  the  new 
state  from  city  to  city  and  from  col- 
ony to  colony,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
capture  ))y  the  Ih-itish  forces.  The  re- 
sult of  this  mania  for  Con<;-ressional  gov- 
erjiment  is  familiar  kno\vl('d<;'e.  Wash- 
ington was  ham])ei'ed  in  the  field  by 
])lots  aofainst  him  in  C\>ngress,  and  by 
the  incapacity  of  that  body  to  provide 
the  means  necessary  for  {\\c,  conduct  of 
the  war.  The  11  nances  of  the  colonies 
were  shamefully  mismanaged,  and  the  di- 
])lomacy  of  Congress  was  well  described 
as  "  militia  diplomacy  ''  by  John  Ad- 
ams,who  nevertheless  believed  in  its  effi- 
cacy, and  generallj^  in  the  ])olic_y  of  bad 
maiinei'S  in  dealing  with  the  "  tyrannies'' 
of  Europe.  After  the  war  was  over,  it 
was  found  that  the  I'evolt  against  execu- 
tive power  had  been  carried  too  far,  and 
tliat  the  Articles  of  Confedei-ation  had  es- 
tablished a  govei'iimcnt  v.hich  was  abso- 
lutely imi)otent,  partly  on  account  of 
the  elision  or  weakening  of  the  executive 
power.  It  was  to  im])rove  the  prevailing 
unfortunate  condition  of  things  that 
Hamilton  and  his  coadjutors  framed  the 
new  Co^istitution.  How^  far  the  framers 
succeeded  in  accomplisliing  their  design 
we  slu^ll  inquire  further  on.  but  we  iind 
Hamilton  wi'iting  in  No,  Ixix.  of  the 
Federalist  as  follows: 

There  is  an  idea,  which  is  nor  Avithout  its 
advocates,  that  a  viiiorons  executive  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  genius  of  republican  govfin- 
irient.  The  enlightened  well-wishers  to  this 
species  of  goverinnent  must  at  least  liope  that 
the  supposition  is  destitute  of  foundation,  since 
they  can  never  admit  its  truth  without  at  the 
same  time  admitting  the  condenuiati<Mi  of  their 
own  principles.  Energy  in  the  executive  is  a 
leading  characteristic  in  the  detinition  of  good 
government. 

And  again: 

A  feeble  execulivt*  im[>lies  a  feeble  <>xocn- 
tion  of  the  govenunent.  A  feeble  execution 
is  but  another  phrase  for  a  bad  e\(Maition  ;  and 
a.  government  ill-(>xecuted,  whatever  it  may 
V)e  in  theory,  must  be  in  practice  a  bad  govcru- 
nient. 

Although  the  framors  of  tlu^  Constitu- 
tion, fairly  re})resentii!g  the  desire  of  the 
country  for  a,  better  govern m{uit,  asserted 
that  an  executive  power  and  a  firm  ex- 
(HUitive  officer  were  essential,  tiiey  nev- 
ertheless made  the  legislative  ])ower  the 
dominant  inlluence  in  the  iumv  gov- 
ernment;  and  by  providing  that  treaiies 


should  be  ratified  and  the  President's 
nominations  to  otlice  should  be  confirm- 
ed by  the  Senate,  they  failed  to  give  to 
the  executive  })ower  its  promised  and  pro- 
fessed independence.  They  left  it  to  come 
gradually  under  the  influence,  and  in  a 
measure  under  the  control,  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  The  eighteenth-century  fear 
of  the  despotic  executive  continued  to  be 
strong  upon  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  the  country  with  the  fatal  weak- 
ness of  the  Confederacy,  and  notwiili- 
standing  their  determinatiiUi  to  establish 
a  sufficient  executive.  The  attempt  to  ruie 
1)y  a  committee  of  Congress — in  other 
words,  the  attempt  to  rule  without  the 
single  directing  mind  which  is  essential 
to  efficient  adtninistration — had  failed, 
but  still  th.e  dread  of  tlie  "tyrant'-  was 
so  great  that  the  new  President  was  put 
into  leading-striiigs,  whicli  Avere  held  by 
Congress.  He  could  not  make  treaties  or 
appointments  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  He  could  not  declare  war.  He 
could  not  make  the  rules  necessary  for 
the  government  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  of  which  he  was  the  titular  com- 
mander-in-chief, nor  of  the  militia  after 
he  liad  called  it  into  the  service  of  the 
United  Slates.  Without  the  consent  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government 
he  could  not  establish  a  single  post-office. 
Democratic  as  Great  Britain  is.  sufficient- 
ly controlled  as  is  its  executive,  the  pow- 
er to  make  treaties,  to  govern  the  army 
and  navy  and  to  conti'ol  the  promotion 
of  their  officers,  and  the  })ower  to  declare 
w;ir.  are  left  by  the  Commons  to  the  gov- 
ernment. It  may  be  said  that  this  is  so 
because  the  real  government  of  Great 
Britain  owes  its  existence  and  its  con- 
tinuance to  the  legislature;  but  I  am  not 
now  inquiring  v.hy  the  British  executive 
is  more  trusted  than  our  own — I  am  sim- 
l)ly  stating  the  fact.  The  American  ex- 
ecutive lacks  initiative  in  legislation,  al- 
though the  veto  ]H^wer.  because  of  this 
lack,  has  no  doubt  been  more  freely  exer- 
cised than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  few  com])lete 
powers  wliich  were  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Con stitu lion.  He  may  "  re- 
quire the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  prin- 
ci}nil  officers  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to 
tlie  duties  of  their  respective  offices;  and 
he  shall  have  ])Ower  to  grant  reprieves 
and    pardons    for    otlences     against    tlie 
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United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeacb- 
ment."  He  can  "fill  up  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen  during-  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  by  granting-  commissions  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion." "He  may,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, convene  both  Houses  or  eitber  of 
them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  be- 
tween them  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he 
shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  pub- 
lic ministers;"  and  "he  shall  commission 
all  tbe  officers  of  the  United  States." 

Tliese,  however,  are  not  the  important 
powers  of  government  tbat  are  essen- 
tially and  necessarily  executive.  All  the 
vital  great  executive  powers  are  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  government.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  President,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  "take  cai*e  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  Tlie  laws  are  those 
enacted  by  Congress,  but  Congress  does 
not  rest  content  with  enacting  laws  pre- 
scribing the  object  that  shall  be  attained 
or  the  course  of  conduct  that  shall  be 
pursued.  As  we  shall  see,  it  prescribes 
also  tbe  manner  in  which  the  law^  shall 
be  carried  out,  limiting  the  discretion  of 
the  President  and  that  of  his  subordinates, 
greatly  to  tlie  detriment  of  the  interests 
of  those,  including  the  government  itself, 
wbo  are  affected  by  administration.  Of- 
ten this  attempt  to  administer  by  general 
and  undeviating  rules  works  gross  injus- 
tice, for  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  sound  and  just  as  well  as  of 
strong  administration  that  the  executive 
or  administrative  officer  shall  exercise  a 
wise  discretion,  and  shall  possess  at  least 
that  measure  of  liberty  whicli  will  enal)le 
him  to  recognize  and  meet  new  condi- 
tions and  exceptional  circumstances.  A 
statute  often  binds  the  executive  to  car- 
ry out  a  law  in  a  certain  defined  wa}^, 
no  matter  how  greatly  conditions  may 
chang-e  or  how  absurd  the  way  prescribed 
may  become.  An  illustration  of  this  kind 
of  Congressional  interference  in  admin- 
istration is  to  be  found  in  a  recent  propo- 
sition in  the  Senate  to  limit  the  number 
of  daily  mail  deliveries  in  all  cities  of 
tbe  country,  so  that,  no  matter  how  im- 
portant an  additional  delivery  might  be- 
come in  a  certain  city,  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  administrative  oHicer  to 
meet  the  emergency  would  render  him 
liable  to  impeachment. 
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The  status  of  the  executive  power  in  this 
country-  is  becoming  a  subject  of  the  first 
importance,  because  we  are  assuming" — 
indeed^  have  assumed — a  position  in  in- 
ternational affairs  which  rendei's  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  relations  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
government  absolutely  essential.  For 
this  reason  some  of  the  lessons  of  our 
war  with  Spain  are  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, for  our  failures  in  this  war  in  di- 
plomacy and  in  military  management 
are  not  necessarily  characteristic  of  the 
present  administration  and  of  the  exist- 
ing Congress;  they  are  almost  insepara- 
ble from  the  system  of  government  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  the  enormous  preponderance 
whicli  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  governinent. 

When  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  became  tense  in  the 
autumn  of  1897,  and  especially  early  in 
1898.  President  McKinley  felt  his  respon- 
sibilities most  keenly,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  war.  He  refused  to 
recognize  eitliei'  the  belligerency  or  the 
inde])endence  of  the  Cubans,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  realized  that  the  rule  of 
Spain  must  cease  in  Cuba  if  war  was  to 
be  avoided.  To  this  end  he  was  conduct- 
ing promising  negotiations,  and  we  have 
the  testimony  of  General  Woodford,  our 
then  minister  to  Spain,  that  the  declared 
object  of  the  war  would  have  soon  been 
attained  peaceably  by  diplomacy.  But 
Congress  would  not  pei-mit  the  President 
to  I'cap  the  fruits  of  dii)lomatic  skill.  The 
maiiy- headed  legislature,  maddened  l)y 
the  shrieks  of  newspa])ei'S  whose  control- 
ling desire  was  to  feed  excitement  in 
oi'der  to  increase  tlieir  sales,  foi-ced  the 
country  into  war.  Congress  entered  into 
the  negotiations,  which  the  President  was 
conducting  under  the  power  granted  to 
him  by  the  Constitution,  with  frenzied 
yells  and  shaking  of  lists,  and  such  hot 
insults  as  are  ttie  natural  olfspring  of  a 
self- incensed  mob.  There  was  never  a 
more  startling  illustration  of  a  mistaken 
theory.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  power 
to  malce  war  rests  with  a  body  liable  to  be 
lashed  beyond  the  pale  of  reason  into  in- 
sensate fui'y  by  the  shrieking  of  the  press, 
while  the  executive,  to  whom  this  power 
is  denied,  was  exhibiting  that  caution  and 
self- containment,  above  all,  tliat  regard 
foi'  the  })nblic  welfare  and  for  peace  and 
civilization,   which    the    framers    of    the 
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fuiidameiital  law  fondly  iiHaf>:ined  would 
abide  pi'iiicii)ally  with  the  i'e})reseiitatives 
of  the  ])eople. 

After  war  was  detcrniined  on,  there  Avcre 
revealed  other  serious  weaknesses  in  our 
system.  The  Pi-esident  is  only  nominal- 
ly comnumdei'-in-ehief.  So  far  as  the 
army  is  concerned,  Cono-i-css  commands. 
It  does  not  often  i)ermit  even  the  ])i'ofes- 
sional  soldiers  who  ai'e  educated  at  the 
Military  Academy  to  rise  to  the  rank  of 
general  oflicers.  \Vhen  the  war  broke 
out.  General  Merritt  was  the  only  g-eneral 
ollicer  of  the  army  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  West  Point:  and  while  there  were 
g'eneral  olhcers  in  the  army,  notably  Gen- 
eral Miles,  who  had  eai'ued  their  hig-h 
commissions  by  soldierly  achievements, 
it  is  the  fact,  known  of  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted Avith  army  affairs,  that  in  time 
of  ])eace,  at  least,  friends  in  Congress  are 
more  potent  in  securing  a  brigadier  or 
major  generalship  than  former  services  in 
the  field  or  present  services  at  posts.  As 
soon  as  war  approached,  politicians  in- 
creased their  active  interference  with  the 
army.  An  attempt  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  the  regular  force 
equal  t  )  the  emergency  was  defeated  by 
the  influence  of  politicians  in  the  militia, 
or  dependent  on  the  mililia  for  votes. 
The  navy  also  suffered  by  neglect  of  its 
personnel  bill.  As  soon  as  the  volunteer 
army  was  authorized,  ])oliticians  sought 
commissions  for  themselves,  their  friends. 
and  the  sons  and  nephews  of  themselves 
and  their  friends.  In  the  States  the  col- 
onels who  had  "])ulls"'  obtained  what 
they  called  '"  recognition  "  for  their  com- 
mands, Unpreparedness  and  incompe- 
tency marked  every  step  at  tlie  beginning 
of  the  war.  Educated  soldiers,  old  and 
young,  were  overlooked,  and  the  I'ank  and 
file  were  turned  ovei'  to  the  care  of  ig- 
norance and  inditfei*ence.  Congressmen 
not  only  filled  the  new  ])laces  with  their 
friends,  l)ut  ihey  were  diligent  in  seek- 
ing opportunities  for  money-making  for 
other  friends.  Sad  as  the  tale  is.  it  is  not 
new  or  strange.  Congress  has  always 
commanded  the  army.  It  has  not  so  com- 
])letely  commanded  the  navy,  because 
that  service  must  be  nndei'  the  direction 
of  ])rofessional  men.  It  is  true  that  the 
army  should  also  be  under  the  control  of 
instructed  soldiers.  l)ut  this  is  no\  so  clear 
to  the  mind  of  the  ]K)liiicians.  who  seem 
to  think  that  they  are  ca])alde  of  conduct- 
ing any  military  enterprise  that  does  not 


demand  a  knowledge  of  navigation.  Af- 
ter the  ])rot()col  ^vas  signed,  many  of  the 
militia  and  volunteer  i-egiments  began  to 
clamor  to  be  mustered  out.  Then  the 
])oliticians  intervened  again,  and  obtained 
liberty  to  go  home  for  the  men  for  whom 
they  had  first  obtained  stations  at  the  front. 
Some  volunteer  regiments  were  mustered 
out  because  their  friends  at  liome.  who 
have  votes,  did  not  want  their  "  boys  *"  to 
go  to  the  West  Indies  or  the  Philippines. or 
even  to  Hawaii.  One  regiment,  at  least 
so  it  is  reported,  refused  to  go,  and  it  also 
was  mustered  out.  The  demoralizing  ef- 
fect of  politics  was  witnessed  in  the  field, 
as  well  as  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  strife.  Popular  honoi-s  went  to 
undisci})lined  volunteers,  and  the  regu- 
lars who  had  earned  the  laui-els  of  the 
campaign  were  Avellnigh  forgotten. 

The  country  does  not  a])preciate  tlie 
military  evils  of  the  Santiago  camjiaign, 
because  the  war  did  not  last  long  enough 
to  teach  its  lesson  thoroughly.  Such 
evils  as  there  were,  however,  wei'e  due  to 
the  influence  of  i)oiiticians  over  the  army, 
and  to  the  actual  command  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government.  Even  in  the  throes  of 
war  Congress  held  on  to  its  evil  suprem- 
acy. In  authorizing  a  volunteer  army, 
it  })roYided  that  the  President  shall  nevei* 
call  it  out  tnitil  Congress  has  been  assem- 
bled and  lias  given  him  authority.  Will 
not  this  seem  a  ctiriously  absurd  provision 
after  we  have  become  a  "world  power," 
with  our  foreign  relations  at  the  mercy  of 
the  politicians,  whom  tlie  President  will 
appoint  as  coh^nial  officials  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  very  legislators  who  will 
act  on  his  nominations,  his  treaties,  his  do- 
mestic policy,  and  who  will  grant  him  liis 
supplies?  The  truth  on  this  ])oint  is 
})robably  that  Congress  will  never  believe 
in  the  need  of  ])re]>aring  for  sudden 
emergencies  until  its  ]ierverse  blindness 
brings  upon  the  country  s(^nie  terrible  dis- 
aster; and  perha])s  not  even  then,  until 
it  be  aroused  to  the  fact  that  it  can  never 
become  an  efficient  administrative  body. 

Congress  has  always  compelled  the 
President  to  exercise  his  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief under  its  dii'ection.  It 
has  regulated  the  system  of  })romotions 
so  that  no  officer  in  the  army  can  be  re- 
warded at  all  for  meritorious  services  ex- 
ce])t  by  a  tempoi'ary  honor,  while  no  ofTi- 
cei"  of  the  navy  can  be  rewarded  except 
at    the  expense  of  his  fellow-oflicei's.      It 
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governs  the  most  minute  details  of  mili- 
tary organization.  For  years,  for  exam- 
ple, it  has  refused  to  authorize  the  three- 
battalion  organization  for  tlie  infantr^'^ 
which  modern  weapons  make  absolutely 
necessary,  and  concerning  which  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  military 
men.  It  determines  the  character  of  the 
ships  that  shall  be  built  for  the  navy,  the 
kind  of  weapons  that  shall  be  mounted 
in  our  forts,  and,  in  general,  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  troops  in  their  trade.  In  a 
word,  politicians  and  not  soldiers  deter- 
mine the  character  and  condition  and 
the  methods  of  the  military  force,  and 
necessarily  their  management  of  the 
army  is  marked  by  ignorance  and  worse. 
The  result  was  bad  at  Santiago.  It  will 
be  infinitely  more  disastrous  should  we 
unhappily  get  into  war  with  one  or  more 
of  the  great  powers  which  are  seeking 
control  in  the  Pacific. 

The  British  monarchy  is  restrained  and 
directed,  it  is  true,  by  the  law-making 
power,  but  it  is  not  hampered  by  it — at 
least  it  is  not  hampered  as  is  our  own 
executive  by  Congress.  It  cannot  exer- 
cise a  will  independent  of  and  above  the 
law,  but  it  is  not  forced  to  accept  its  im- 
portant administrative  officers  at  the  dic- 
tation of  either  House  of  the  legislative 
branch,  as  our  President  is  often  com- 
pelled to  do  by  the  Senate,  and  it  pos- 
sesses in  a  large  measui'e  the  discretion 
which  is  essential  to  sound  administra- 
tion. Undoubtedly  the  finest  administra- 
tive body  in  the  world  is  the  civil  service 
of  Great  Britain — trained,  permanent, 
resting  on  merit  alone,  its  members  bound 
to  no  duty  but  to  that  of  administering 
the  laws  faithfully  and  impartially,  and 
protected  from  punishment  or  degrada- 
tion for  their  political  opinions,  or  for 
compelling  "great  men  "  as  well  as  little 
men  to  obey.  We  also  have  begun  to 
build  up  a  trained  and  ])ernianent  civil 
service,  but  for  inferior  officers  only,  and 
we  will  not  have  such  an  efficient  ex- 
ecutive as  Hamilton  ho})ed  for  and  ex- 
pected from  the  Constitution  until  we  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  must  be  checked  ;  that 
our  fathers  went  too  far  in  their  crusade 
against  the  executive  power;  that,  how- 
ever excusable  may  have  been  their 
fear  of  kings  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  are  strong  reasons  now  why  the 
constitutional  consequences  of  that  fear 
should  be  modified,  and  why  there  should 


be  a  readjustment  of  the  relations  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  government.  The  fact  that  the  revolt 
against  executive  power  in  the  eighteenth 
century  went  too  far  foi'  the  comfort  of 
the  nineteenth  in  this  country  is  not  yet 
generally  or  even  widely  recognized,  but 
that  there  is  now  a  revolt  against  undue 
legislative  power  is  evident  from  the 
growing  length  and  complexity  of  the 
State  constitutions,  and  in  the  efforts  of 
the  people,  expressed  in  their  own  funda- 
mental laws,  to  limit  and  restrain  the 
power  of  their  legislatures. 

Numerous  illustrations  of  the  executive 
incapacity  or  invalidity  of  a  democracy 
are  to  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  his- 
tor\^  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  for- 
eign countries.  We  havealwa,ys  possessed 
a  ''  militia  diplomacy,"  although  it  is  the 
tendency  to  underrate  the  efficiency  of 
the  individuals,  from  the  President  down, 
who  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
conducting  negotiations,  and  to  lose  sight 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  and  of 
divided  power  for  our  failui'es.  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  has  not  only  not  b(H'n 
signally  inefficient,  it  has  often  been  re- 
markably successful,  and  we  have  made 
conti'ibutions  to  international  law  of 
no  mean  importance.  Es])(»cially  have 
we  shown,  by  the  number  of  settle- 
ments of  international  dilficullies  which 
we  have  efi'ected  through  arbitration, 
that  the  lack  of  such  an  executive  as 
is  incompatible  with  any  conception  of 
democi-atic  government,  with  ])hysical 
power  ready  to  his  will,  is  not  a  vice  \n 
a  government.  American  dij)l()macy, 
however,  has  often  seen  its  ti'iumphs  ruin- 
ed by  the  intervention  of  Congress.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  an  American,  who  has 
had  much  more  training  in  the  diplomatic 
service  than  has  usually  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  o'lr  citizens,  said  that  he  nover  expect- 
ed to  see  another  important  treaty  I'atitied 
by  the  Senate.  The  ])assi()n  of  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  that  body  for  intert^M'ence  with 
treaties,  for  amending  them,  for  consult- 
ing the  whim  as  well  as  the  settknl  o})in- 
ions  of  their  constituencies,  for  permitting 
personal  and  party  considerations  to  gov- 
ern their  votes,  had  then  become  ir tense. 
Every  lawyer  in  the  Senate  wished  to  in- 
sert his  small  word  into  a  treaty,  especial- 
ly if  the  agreement  was  likely  to  become 
a  mile-stoue  in  the  progress  of  our  inter- 
national relations.  Moreover,  there  was 
the  irrowina'  self-assertiveness  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  g'ciiei'ally.  its  iiisisteiicc  upon  a])usiiio- 
tlie  ])()\vers  wliicli  had  been  conferred  u})on 
il  l)y  the  Constitution.  Conditions  liad 
cliang-ed.  The  liinit;itions  which  liad 
been  set  for  the  ])uri)ose  of  preventin<i" 
tlie  nsurpations  and  tyrannies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive— usiir])at  ions  and  tyi-annies  whicli 
^vei'C  the  bogeys  of  the  eig-hteenth-centin-y 
democrats  — were  now  dii-ected  to  tlie  i)ur- 
])Ose  of  i*()]>bino-  Hie  President  of  liis  leg-it- 
imate  ])ower  in  tlie  government.  Since 
the  time  when  the  American  di])l()mat 
thus  ))ro])liesied.  many  treaties  have  been 
ratified  l)y  the  St^nate,  l)ut  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  treaties  with  China  touch- 
ing- immig"ration.  which  were  the  conse- 
quences of  ])olitical  exactions  and  suj)- 
posed  party  necessities,  no  treaty  of  striking 
importance  has  been  ratified;  while  the 
])ro])osed  treaty  of  arbitration  with  Gi'eat 
Britain  was  ])ractically  defeated,  as  was 
the  pro])osed  treaty  of  1S85  with  Sjiain, 
reg'ulating  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Spanish 
West  Indies— a  convention  which  might 
])ossibl\'  have  prevented  war.  Our  ex- 
])erience  teaches  us  at  least  that  if  we  are 
to  mingde  more  intimately  and  aggres- 
sively in  international  affairs  than  we 
have  h.Uierto  done,  it  will  not  be  long' 
before  we  shall  discover  that  we  cannot 
meet  Europe  on  equal  diplomatic  terms 
until  our  organization  of  government  is 
g-reatly  modified,  and  until  we  deijrive 
Congress  of  its  control  of  delicate  interna- 
tional I'elations,  of  qtiestions  involving 
})eace  and  war.  and  requiring-  secrecy  and 
despatch  for  their  advantageous  solution. 
A  democracy  is  possessed  by  the  passion 
for  legislation.  It  naturally  seeks  to  ac- 
com])lish  ol)jects  that  have  always  been 
the  aim  of  government,  some  of  whicii 
cannot  be  accom]^]ished  at  all,  while  some 
can  only  be  well  done  l)y  the  ag-ency  of  a 
strong  and  single-minded  executive.  A 
Russian  des-pot.  or  a  small  and  coni]x^ct 
olig'archy  like  that  of  Vrnic(\  or  a  consti- 
tutional Bi'itisli  Premi(M'.  \\\\]\  an  organ- 
ized civil  sci-vice  inlicriliiig  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  a  time  when  the  mon- 
arch was  the  I'eal  executive,  can  accom- 
})lish  eil'eclively  and  economically  what 
the  government  of  the  ])eople  cannot  ac- 
complish at  all.  or  only  at  an  enormous 
sacrilice.  The  carrying  on  of  war  is  to 
a  democracy  one  of  the  most  if  not  the 
most  dithcult  and  expensive  of  all  gcn-- 
ernmental  functions,  and  next  to  war 
comes   the  task    of    maintain inu-    delicate 


and  intricate  international  relations.  If 
this  task  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
that  will  best  promote  the  intei-ests  of  the 
state,  there  must  be  as  little  fi'iction  as 
possible  with  other  states,  tliei-e  must  be 
always  i-eady,  and  often  quick,  decision, 
and  thei-e  ought  to  be  continuity  of  for- 
eign i)olicy.  All  of  these  essential,  or  at 
least  desirable,  elements  ai-e  foreign  to 
the  S{)irit  of  democracy.  As  a  rule,  the 
American  people  conduct  their  foreign 
all'aii's  by  mass-meeting.  Congress  insists 
on  directing  them,  and  its  course,  and 
sometimes  its  language  and  its  manners, 
in  dealing  with  a  foreign  country,  are  in 
accordance  with  what  its  demagogties  re- 
gard as  })ublic  opinion  or  public  i)rejudice. 
I  do  not  speak  of  this  inherent  weakness 
of  a  democracy  in  war  and  in  diplomacy 
]nerely  by  way  of  criticism,  but  as  a  fact 
of  the  first  im})ortance.  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously into  account,  for  if  we  are  to  enter 
the  field  as  a  ''  world  power,"  our  system 
as  well  as  our  ])olicy  must  be  changed; 
we  must  then  have  a  consistent  and  con- 
tinuous foreign  policy,  instead  of  one  that 
is  vacillating,  changeable,  and  regardless 
of  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of  other  na- 
tions. We  must  be  able  to  negotiate  in 
seci-et,  and  to  determine  and  conclude 
treaties  before  the  ])tiblic  is  aware  of  their 
terms.  We  must  also  be  ])olite  to  foreign 
powers.  If  we  are  to  have  frontiei'S  in 
every  ocean  of  the  world,  which  would 
mean  probable  complications  and  possible 
wars,  the  body  that  stands  for  us  ought 
not  to  be  so  many  purposed  or  so  respon- 
sive to  theshiftings  of  po])ular  whims  and 
prejudices  that  it  will  almost  inevitably 
increase  tension,  or  add  to  chances  of  dis- 
agreement, or  re])el  favors  and  alliances 
by  franldy  expressing  its  contemptuous 
ojtinion  of  a  possible  antagonist.  More- 
over, we  must  then  construct  a  strong 
colonial  administrative  force.  We  can- 
no{  select  colonial  Governors  from  the 
ranks  from  whicli  we  a]i]ioint  Indian 
agents.  AVe  ought  to  seek  for  higher 
character  than  our  Presidents  have  been 
content  with  in  selecting  Governors  of 
Territories.  We  cannot  turn  over  coloni- 
al post-olhces  to  the  mercies  of  stai'-i'oute 
contractors.  It  will  not  do  to  leave  to 
Congress  the  direction  of  every  detail  of 
administration.  We  cannot,  in  a  word, 
give  to  chance  "[tredatory  politicians  the 
government  of  distant  peoples.  At  least, 
if  we  do  all  these  things,  we  shall  be  tlie 
most  monumental   failure  in  colonial  en- 
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terprise  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Above  all,  we  must  maintain  a  great 
army  and  navy  in  a  constant  state  of 
efficiency  —  that  is,  under  the  absolute 
command  of  trained  men  who,  with  their 
forces,  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  politi- 
cian. Of  course  all  this  will  be  enor- 
mously expensive,  and  perhaps  oppressive, 
but  it  will  all  be  necessary  for  our  domes- 
tic happiness  and  peace,  if  we  are  to  ex- 
tend our  rule  over  alien  peoples  in  dan- 
gerous localities. 

The  American  executive  is  well  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  James  Bryce  in  The  Ameri- 
can CommonivealtJi : 

When  the  law  gives  to  the  magistrate  a 
wide  decision,  he  is  powerful,  because  the  law 
clothes  his  will  with  all  the  power  of  the 
state.  Ou  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  goes  into 
very  minute  details,  directing  the  otjficial  to  do 
this  and  not  to  do  that,  it  narrows  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  executive  magistrate.  His  per- 
sonal will  and  choice  are  gone.  He  can  no 
longer  be  thought  of  as  a  co-ordinate  power 
in  the  state.  He  becomes  a  mere  servant,  or 
hand,  to  carry  out  the  bidding  of  the  legislative 
brain,  or,  we  may  even  say,  a  tool  in  the  legis- 
lative hand. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  founders  of 
this  republic,  because  of  their  experience 
with  the  headless  Confederation,  to  es- 
tablish an  executive  power,  but  they  so 
limited  it  that  it  has  really  become  what 
Mr.  Bryce  describes  as  the  "mere  ser- 
vant" or  the  "tool"  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  govei'nment.  The  framers 
believed  with  Thomas  Hooker,  that  "  they 
who  have  the  power  to  appoint  ollicers 
and  magistrates  have  also  the  right  to  set 
the  bounds  and  limitations  of  the  power 
and  place  unto  which  they  call  them.'' 
But  they  went  too  far  in  their  effort  to 
restrain  the  executive,  or  rather  in  their 
effort  to  retain  power  through  the  legis- 
lative branch — the  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment which  most  directly  speaks  the  will 
of  the  people,  the  masters. 

The  interference  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  with  the  ex- 
ecutive makes  the  executive  weak  and 
uncertain.  If  any  one  wishes  to  discov- 
er the  extent  of  legislative  interference, 
he  has  only  to  consult  a  general  appro- 
priation act.  There  he  will  find  that  the 
national  executive  has  really  hardly  any 
discretion.  Congress  directs  every  act, 
from  the  most  important  to  the  most  triv- 
ial. Besides  the  larger  limitations  upon 
its    power.    Congress    decides   for    it    the 


character  and  extent  of  e\QYy  river  or 
harbor  improvement,  often  against  the 
recommendations  of  the  expert  engineers. 
It  directs  the  location  and  character  of 
every  light-house,  buoy,  and  spindle,  ev- 
ery post-route,  and  every  letter-delivery. 
It  does  not  even  permit  the  executive  to 
emplo}'^  a  clerk  or  a  telephone-operator 
without  its  consent,  or  to  buy  or  to  repair 
a  wagon  used  in  the  service  of  a  depart- 
ment. It  rents  a  wagon -shed  for  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  buys  and  re- 
pairs harness.  It  prohibits  the  employ- 
ment of  any  one,  even  for  an  emergency, 
except  at  rates  fixed  by  law.  It  even  de- 
termines the  number  of  postage -stamps 
that  may  be  used  in  each  department 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
busj'  concerning  these  trifles  that  it 
usually  has  no  time  for  the  consideration 
of  larger  subjects.  The  fact  that  they 
are  trifles  may  suggest  that. they  are  not 
worth  mentioning;  but  they  are  symp- 
tomatic. The  Congress  that  limits  and 
hampers  the  executive  in  small  matters, 
also,  it  must  be  recollected,  takes  away 
from  it  the  real  command  of  the  army 
and  navy,  defeats  its  attempts  to  make 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  dictates  its 
appointees  for  important  offices,  and  re- 
fuses to  leave  to  experts  the  establish- 
ment of  our  monetary  system.  One  re- 
sult of  legislative  control  of  the  details 
of  administration  is  that  hardly  one  of 
the  executive  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment is  thoroughly  well  administered. 
From  the  office  of  the  member  of  the 
cabinet  to  the  smallest  post-otlice  or  con- 
stable we  have,  as  a  rule,  inefficient  ser- 
vice, and  often  corruption.  We  have 
what  we  might  expect  from  men,  many 
of  whom  are  uncertain  as  to  the  length 
of  their  service,  directed  as  to  their  duties 
by  I'ules  made  by  a  large  and  often  in- 
different body  of  ])oliticians  at  Washing- 
ton. That  tlie  legislative  branch  is  the 
chief  power  'u\  the  country  is  not.  it  is 
true,  an  o\\\.  Our  democratic  expei'i- 
ment  inij)lies  such  rule,  and  the  rule  of 
a  tlioroughly  independent  and  strong  ex- 
ecutive would  be  inconsistent  with  it.  A 
rule  like  that  of  Porlirio  Diaz  in  Mexico, 
for  example,  would  not  be  tolerated  here. 
The  will  that  dominates  in  essentials 
must  continue  to  be  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple ex})ressed  through  their  representa- 
tives in  the  legislatui-e.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  legislative  branch  has 
gone  too  far  in  one  direction   in  its  en- 
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ci'oacliinents  on  ilic  I'iglits  of  the  individ- 
ual, and,  in  ilic  oilier,  in  its  emasculation 
of  the  executive;  but  while  the  time  has 
liot  yet  come  to  think  of  surrendering 
the  blessings  of  self-government  and  the 
virtues  of  representative  government,  on 
a(;count  either  of  evils  which  may  be 
cured  or  apparent  evils  which  are  inher- 
ent in  democrac}",  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  time  to  reconsider  the  relations  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  de])artnients, 
with  a  view  to  restraining  the  former  and 
strengthening  the  latter,  for  with  our 
present  organization  the  executive  power 
of  the  goveriiinent  ought  not  to  be 
charged  with  new  international  con- 
cerns or  wMtli  the  duty  of  governing 
colonies,  for  it  is  not  even  adequate  to 
present  demands,  largely  because  it  is 
not  permitted  to  exercise  any  will  or 
discretion  of  its  own.  In  order  that  our 
democratic  government  nuiy  eificiently 
perform  the  services  and  the  duties  prom- 
ised and  commanded  by  the  laws,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  free  the  executive,  and  to 
make  the  administrative  power  more  ef- 
fective. This  is  essential  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  poW'Cr  capable  of  good  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  and  policies  of  the  pop- 
ular source  of  power.  Such  an  executive 
as  a  king  or  a  kaiser  or  a  Diaz  would,  it 
is  true,  ])ut  an  end  to  our  political  experi- 
ment. We  do  not  need  such  a  power 
for  clTiciency,  but  we  do  need  executive 
and  administrative  officers  who  can  be 
trusted  to  put  into  operation  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  legislative  body  in  the  wisest 
and  most  effective  manner.  Having  such 
an  executive  and  such  an  administrative 
force,  the  legislature  should  cease  to  bind 
their  will  and  discrt^ion  by  vexatious  de- 
tails of  tlu^  lei  11(1  wliich  I  have  specified. 
The  law  should  state  the  end  to  be  ac- 
complished and  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  expended  for  the  attainment  of  the  de- 
sired object,  and  then  the  executive  and 
administrative  officers  should  be  left  free 
to  carrj^  out  the  legislative  will.  Such  a 
change  of  organization  would  give  to  the 
country  an  executive  equal  to  tlie  task  of 
properly  and  efficiently  administering  the 
existing  system  and  existing  hiws.  At 
pi-esent  we  have  not  even  such  an  ex- 
ecutive, while  if  we  are  to  go  further 
atield  to  take  on  new  functions  hitlierto 
foreign  to  us,  and  contrary  to  oui'  early 
policy,  without  at  the  same  time  malting 
such  changes  in  our  organization  and 
adding  such  powers   to  oar  executive  as 


to  work  a  revolution,  our  attempt  at 
expansion  will  very  likely  bring  to  us 
disaster  and  humiliation,  failure  and 
shame,  that  may  in  turn  lead  to  a  revolt 
against  the  very  form  of  government 
which  we  have  so  laboi'iously  established. 
a  revolt  which  will  in  a  moment  turn 
back  the  clock  of  progress  a  century;  for 
revolt  follows,  as  we  saw  at  the  outset  of 
this  article,  when  the  peo])le  are  discon- 
tented with  the  power  which  decides 
how  much  taxes  they  shall  pay,  and  for 
what  the  revenues  shall  be  employed — 
with  the  power,  in  other  words,  which  is 
the  dominant  factor  in  their  government. 
A  centur\^  ago  that  power  was  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  to  day  it  is  the  legis- 
lative power.  It  has  been  demonstrated, 
we  think,  that  on  the  whole,  and  notwith- 
standing present  excesses  and  socialistic 
tendencies,  the  I'ule  of  the  legislative 
])ower  is  best  for  the  individual,  because 
it  leaves  him  the  largest  liberty  consistent 
with  any  government  at  all.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  tempered  and  restrained 
for  the  attainment  of  still  better  govei'n- 
ment  under  our  present  system,  while  if 
we  are  to  enter  the  field  where  the  ex- 
ecu.tive  alone  can  succeed,  the  weaknesses 
which  Congress  displays  in  the  smaller 
executive  tasks  wliich  it  has  undertaken 
])oint  clearly  enough  to  disastrous  failure 
in  larger  and  more  exacting  tasks.  If  it 
cannot  properly  command  an  army  of 
25.000  men;  if  it  has  demonstrated  that 
the  power  to  declare  war  should  be  taken 
away  from  it  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
once  feared  and  suspected  executive  turns 
out  to  be  more  conservative  and  possessed 
of  a  graver  sense  of  responsibility  than 
the  representatives  of  the  peo})le  liave 
manifested:  if  it  cannot  assent  to  any 
treaty  of  importance  because  of  divided 
councils:  if  it  must  intrude  its  many  and 
awkward  fingers  into  the  small  details  of 
daily  administrative  duties— it  follows  in- 
evitably that  its  undertaking  to  play  a 
part  the  success  of  which  depends  abso- 
hitely  upon  a  single  head  and  a  single  con- 
science must  be  an  abject  failure.  Now 
the  abject  failure  of  a  government  invites 
overthrow,  and  therefore  to  contemplate 
colonial  expansion  under  our  present 
system,  or  without  a  material  and  revo- 
lutionary strengthening  of  the  execu- 
tive, is  to  invite  such  a  revolt  against 
legislative  power  as  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury democrats  raised  against  executive 
power. 


THE  LOYE  OF  PAESON^  LOED. 

BY    MAKY   E.    WILKINS. 


ON  Monday  morning  Love  Lord  sat 
on  tlie  side-door  step,  stitching  some 
fine  linen  shirt  bands  for  her  father.  It 
was  a  da}^  in  early  May,  moving  from 
dawn  to  dark  w^ith  a  rush  of  strong  fresh 
Avinds,  made  almost  as  palpable  as  wings 
by  the  apple  and  cherr}^  blossoms  Avhicli 
they  loosened  and  bore  away  froni  the 
trees.  Thei'e  w^as  a  fine  apple-orchard  in 
full  bloom  in  the  rear  of  Parson  Reuben 
Lord's  gray  sliingled  house,  three  large 
white -plumed  cherry-trees  stood  in  the 
side  yard,  but  Love  would  never  taste  the 
apples  and  cherries  therefrom,  unless  per- 
chance some  scant}^  measure  of  poor  fruit 
could  not  be  readily  sold.  All  of  Parson 
Lord's  alabaster  boxes  of  life  were  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  foreign  mis- 
sions. Love  had  never  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  it;  she  had  never  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  any  of  the  orderings  of  her 
life.  She  regarded  them  as  indirectly  or- 
dained b}^  Providence  through  her  father, 
and  not  to  be  cavilled  at,  except  possibly 
in  one  instance.  Love  at  twelve  years  of 
age  had  had  many  lacks  of  life,  but  only 
one  active  sorrow,  and  that  sense  of  loss 
and  deprivation  after  the  delight  of  pos- 
session which  induces  rebellion. 

Love  had  lost  her  mother  when  she 
w^as  scarce  more  than  a  baby ;  she  had  been 
brought  up  by  a  rigorous  widow,  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  her  father's,  who  had  train- 
ed her  according  to  all  letters  of  law  and 
faith.  So  inexorable  had  been  her  method, 
so  thoroughly  had  Love  been  taught  to 
pei'form  her  duties,  that  there  had  seemed 
to  be  danger  of  their  losing  the  distinc- 
tion of  hand  and  individual  work.  Little 
Love  had  lived  as  under  the  self-i'cgula- 
ting  motive  po^ver  of  an  automaton,  her 
native  inclinations,  w^hether  toward  grace 
or  perversity,  being  wholly  amenable  to 
her  instructress,  as  to  a  S})iritual  sun  and 
wind.  Cousin  Daphne  Weatherhead,  as 
the  w^idow  was  called,  was  the  only  per- 
son with  whom  she  was  l)rought  in  close 
contact  through  her  childhood.  Of  her 
father  she  saw  very  little  except  at  meals, 
at  famih"  prayers,  and  on  Sabbath  days, 
when  she  sat  for  hour.s.  with  her  solemn 
innocent  eyes  intent  upon  him,  as  he  pro- 


claimed the  truths  of  the  Word  and  the 
terrors  of  the  law  fi-om  his  beetling  pul- 
pit. 

Parson  Reuben  Lord  w\'^s  so  closely 
wielded  to  his  faith  and  his  devotion  that 
he  seemed  to  gain  therefrom  a  strange 
stiffness,  almost  ossification,  of  spirit.  Peo- 
ple, w^hile  holding  him  in  utmost  respect 
for  his  stei'n  consistency  of  life,  yet  re- 
garded him  with  awe  which  had  in  it 
something  of  terroi*.  His  fervent  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  missions  seemed  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  life.  His  two  brothers  were 
still  laboring  in  foreign  fields.  It  had  been 
the  sorest  trial  of  his  life  that  delicate 
health  in  his  youth  had  ke])t  him  at  home 
in  narrower  and  more  peaceful  tillage.  It 
had  also  been  a  sore  trial  to  him  that  his 
first-born  child  had  not  been  a  son,  whom 
he  could  devote,  with  moi-e  certainty  of  the 
acceptability  of  the  sacrifice,  to  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  lieathen  lands.  There  was, 
however,  a  belief  in  the  village  that  he 
had  so  devoted  his  first-born  daughter, 
Elizabeth.  When  the  child  died,  at  the 
early  age  of  seven,  after  a  most  wonder- 
ful life  and  precocious  maturity  of  reli- 
gious experience,  afterward  celebrated  in 
a  memoir  which  became  a  village  clas- 
sic, ])eople  were  strengthened  in  this  be- 
lief. It  was  also  I'eported,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Aunt  Betsey  Ware,  who  had  officiated 
at  both  birtiis,  that  the  ])ai'son  made  a 
similai"  dedication  to  the  Lord  of  his  .sec- 
ond daughter.  Love,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
postulations of  his  })oor  wife  ]\Iehitable, 
w^hose  maternal  afi'ection  ovei-came  her 
religious  ai-dor. 

It  was  even  said  that  .^Fehitable  Loi'd 
had  faded  away  and  died  because  of  her 
])reying  grief  over  the  loss  of  her  first- 
l)orn,  and  llie  fear  lest  the  S(>c()nd,  who 
was  delicate,  and  had  that  s(>nsitiveness 
of  disposition  which  is  sometimes  thought 
])rophetic  of  early  death,  should  follow 
iier.  Howevei-  that  may  have  been, 
Mehitable  Lord  died  when  Love  was  too 
young  to  have  anything  but  that  vague 
sense  of  loss  of  love  in  the  abstract  which, 
while  it  changes  the  whole  savor  of  life, 
does  not  I'end  it  with  bitteriiess.  Love 
had  no  little  mates  during  her  childhood. 
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Cousin  Daphiio  Weatlierhead,  seeming- 
ly Avith  tlie  best  of  motives,  ke})t  lier  aloof 
from  them.  "You  ai-e  the  minister's 
dau<4'hter,  and  should  endeavor  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  your  sainted  sister,'' 
Cousin  Dapline  would  remark  if  the  little 
maid  seemed  to  cast  a  wistful  eye  toward 
the  frolics  of  the  young  of  her  kind. 
Poor  little  Love  used,  foi*  she  learned  to 
read  at  an  eai'ly  age,  to  strive  to  console 
and  amuse  lun-self  with  the  perusal  of  the 
memoir  of  her  sainted  sistei*.  Sitting  in 
her  little  chair,  ^vith  the  book  on  her 
small  aproned  knees,  she  bent  her  child- 
ish brows  ()V(n*  its  pious  pages,  and  pon- 
dered gravely  its  every  word. 

Ijove's  childhood,  which  might  well 
have  been  considered  somewhat  dull  and 
joyless,  though  so  straightly  ordered  in 
the  paths  of  rigliteousness  and  peace,  held, 
however,  but  one  grief.  When  she  was  six 
3'ears  old  she  had  had  a  doll  presented  to 
her  by  a  loving  old  dame  who  had  brought 
up  a  family  of  fourteen  children.  The 
doll  had  belonged  to  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter, and  was  a  homely,  rustic  specimen  of 
her  race;  but  Love  took  it  to  her  heart 
with  a  great  content  and  the  most  credu- 
lous admiration.  She  was  guilty  of  the 
one  aci  of  deception  and  the  one  lie  of 
her  childhood  for  the  protection  of  this 
])Oor  doll  which  had  come  to  her  for  mo- 
therhood. She  liid  the  fact  of  its  ])os- 
session  from  Cousin  Da})hne,  and  then 
she  told  a  falsehood  when  questioned. 

The  pleased  old  grandmother  who  had 
given  it  to  her  told  of  it  here  and  there 
with  innocent  garrulity,  not  dr(^aming  it 
woulddoharm.  Jhit  when  Cousin  Daphne 
heard  the  news,  liom(>  she  came,  and  poor 
little  Love  underwent  a.  miniature  in- 
quisition, and  remained  (irm  under  her 
I'ack  and  thumb-screw.  "  No.  Grandma 
Streeter  didn't  ever  give  me  any  doll,'' 
declared  she,  with  blue  eyes  looking 
straight  into  Cousin  Daphne's,  yet  with  a 
recoil  glance  of  hoi-ror  at  her  own  wick'(Hl- 
ness.  The  word  of  this  small  sister  of  a 
departed  saint  was  ])itte(l  against  that  of 
ail  ancient  mother  in  Tsrat^l.  but  Cousin 
Daphne  made  dilig(mt  search,  and  discov- 
ered the  doll  hidden  away  u.nder  Trove's 
feather  bed.  When  slu^  held  it  before 
Love,  and  the  child  saw  tlie  beloved  sym- 
bolic baby,  never  of  any  beauty  whatever. 
and  now  battered  and  marred  by  the 
caresses  and  corrections  of  nian.y  motluM's. 
until  only  a  little  girl  in  whom  the  lirst 
strenji'th  of  maternal  imagination  can  en- 


compass miracles  could  hold  her  of  any 
account  wliatever,  slie  expressed  no  shame 
or  contrition;  she  only  stretched  out  her 
arms  with  a  cry  of  love  and  agony: 
''Give  her  to  me  I  oh,  give  her  to  me  I 
Don't  take  hei'  away.  Cousin  Daphne!" 

That  confirmed  matters.  Love  did  not 
see  the  doll  again  for  years;  and  she  knelt, 
in  company  with  her  father  and  Cousin 
Daphne,  until,  out  of  docility  and  teri-oi-. 
hersoul  was  melted  within  her  with  contri- 
tion for  her  heinous  sin.  Poor  little  Love 
seemed  to  almost  see  the  lapping  of  the 
infernal  fires  around  her.  and  she  could 
not  even  hold  the  doll  in  her  arms  for 
comf(n't.  She  used  often  to  wonder  where 
it  was,  what  Cousin  Daphne  had  done 
with  it  ;  but  she  would  no  more  have 
asked  her  than  she  would  have  taken  the 
naine  of  the  Lord  in  vain.  And  as  for 
asking  her  father,  she  would  never  for- 
get till  her  dying  day  his  countenance 
of  stern  wretchedness  and  condemnation 
when  Cotisin  Daphne  had  told  him  of  her 
wickedness,  and  the  almost  despairing 
fervor  of  his  i)rayer.  She  would  as  soon 
have  asked  for  a  little  graven  image. 

Love  was  twelve  years  old  when  Cou- 
sin Da})hne  was  found  one  afternoon 
sitting  stiffly  in  her  chair,  with  her  knit- 
ting-work in  her  UK^tionless  hands.  She 
did  not  come  to  prayers,  and  when  Love 
went  to  call  her.  Cousin  Da})hne's  face 
looked  at  her  unseeingly  out  of  tlie 
gathering  dusk.  Aft(M"  Cousin  Dai)hne"s 
death  she  lived  alone  with  her  father,  it 
being  held  that  with  her  fine  training  she 
was  able  to  keep  his  house  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  Love  knelt  with  her  father  an 
hour  every  morning  and  evening,  and  lis- 
tened to  his  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
prayers.  She  prei)ared  his  frugal  meals, 
and  sat  timidly  and  respectfully  opposite 
him  at  table.  Tlie  rest  of  the  time  he  re- 
mained alone  in  his  study,  walled  in,  as  it 
were,  with  the  thoughts  of  dead  divines 
and  fathers  of  the  Church  in  mummy- 
cases  of  old  calf-skin,  and  was  in  sore 
labor  over  his  many-headed  sermons. 

Love  ke])t  his  house,  as  she  had  been 
taught,  as  if  it  were  her  own  soul;  she 
cleaned  it  as  she  would  have  cleaned  her 
heart  of  sin  ;  she  made  all  the  poor  fur- 
nishings shine  as  if  they  had  been  the 
trai)})ings  of  the  Tem])le,  and  acquitted 
herself  like  a  housewife  of  twice  her  age, 
to  the  a])probation  of  all  the  village  ma- 
tr(Uis.  This  morning,  although  it  was 
still   earlv,  the  house   was    neatlv  set    in 
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order  from  garret  to  cellar,  and  there 
were  two  hours  for  the  fine  stitching-  be- 
fore dinner.  She  sat  there,  hearing  the 
soft  rush  of  tlie  spring  wind  and  breath- 
ing in  tlie  flurrying  sweetness  of  the 
cherry  blossoms,  but  with  no  conscious- 
ness thereof.  She  set  the  beautiful 
stitches,  liivC  a  little  row  of  pearls,  with 
the  precision  of  a  machine,  her  fingers 
working  with  no  aid  from  her  mind, 
which  was  intent  upon  a  dream  she  had 
the  night  before  about  her  lost  doll. 

As  Love  sat  there  the  dream  was  to  her 
what  the  perfume  was  to  the  cherry  blos- 
som, and  would  have  been  as  evident  to  a 
sense  made  for  its  perception.  Love  had 
dreamed,  the  night  befoi-e,  that  she  was  up 
in  the  garret  of  her  father's  house,  when 
she  heard  a  little  wail,  like  that  of  a 
young  baby.  She  started  and  looked 
around,  and  it  came  again,  seemingly 
from  the  vicinity  of  an  old  hair  trunk 
which  her  father  had  carried  to  college  in 
his  youth.  An  experience  which  she  had 
had  at  church  that  day  had  possibly,  by 
some  obscure  system  of  suggestion,  in- 
duced the  dream.  That  Sunday  Love  had 
seen  for  the  first  time  the  squire's  new 
wife.  The  squire  had  lately  married  for 
the  second  time,  a  woman  from  the  city, 
elderly,  but  very  beautiful  and  stately. 
She  had  brought  her  orphan  grandson  to 
live  with  her.  This  grandson,  Richard 
Pierce,  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  large  for 
his  age  and  forward  of  understanding. 
He  was  nearly  fitted  to  enter  Harvard 
College.  That  Sunday,  young  Richard, 
sitting  in  the  squire's  pew^  looked  across 
at  Love,  sitting  all  alone  in  the  parson's 
pew.  Love  was  slim  and  tall,  but  with  a 
pretty  roundness  under  her  little  drab 
spencer  cape,  with  apple  curves  of  pink 
cheeks  under  her  scooping  boniK^t,  tied 
under  her  sweet  (;hin  with  a  sober  colored 
ribbon  like  her  ca])e.  Not  a  bright 
tint  was  there  about  Love,  except  in  her 
face  and  hair.  Young  Master  Richai'd 
looked  at  her  with  the  half-inditferent, 
half-earnest  gaze  of  an  intellectual  boy 
whose  mind  is  devoted  to  matters  in  his 
estimation  more  important  than  the  faces 
of  girls,  and  yet  has  at  times,  in  his  own 
despite,  his  heart  stirred  faintly  witli  the 
instincts  and  imaginations  of  his  kind. 
At  last  Love,  compelled  perhaps  i)v  his 
gaze,  looked  at  him,  though  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  fiery  appeal  from  the  pulpit. 
She  gazed  at  the  boy  wMth  an  uttei'  calm- 
ness and  unconsciousness  of  scrutiny,  as 
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if  he  were  something  inanimate.  In- 
deed, to  this  young  Love,  with  her  perfect 
innocence  of  ignorance  an,d  the  long 
training  of  her  mind  on  spiritual  lines,  a 
boy  did  not  mean  as  much  as  a  girl,  nor 
nmch  more  than  a  rose-bush  or  an  Jippie- 
tree.  Richard,  as  if  something  in  himself, 
of  which  he  had  not  known,  was  discovei'- 
ed  by  her  gaze,  looked  away  with  a  great 
blush,  and  then  Love  turned  her  eyes 
from  him  towards  his  grandmother. 
They  were  suddenly  alert,  full  of  the 
most  timid  yet  ardent  admiration.  The; 
one  love  with  which  the  child  had  any 
acquaintance,  and  for  which  she  had  as 
yet  any  yearning,  was  in  the  face  of  that 
eldei'ly  dame.  It  shone  plain  to  her  sight 
when  she  glanced  at  the  grandson  by  her 
side,  and  it  beamed  forth,  like  a  light  in 
the  windows  of  a  home,  when  she  saw^ 
little  Love  gazing  at  her  in  such  timidly 
beseeching  and  admiring  wise.  Love  cast 
down  her  eyes  i)efore  the  sweet  mother- 
look  of  the  squire's  lady,  her  heart  leapt, 
her  mouth  quivered  as  if  she  w^ould  weep. 
She  thought  that  never,  never  since  her 
own  mother,  whose  caresses  she  remem- 
bei'ed  better  than  her  face,  had  there  been 
any  one  as  beautiful  as  this  woman. 
That  morning  Love  heard  no  more  of  her 
fatliej*'s  discoui'se.  She  was  conscious 
of  nothing  except  that  mother-presence, 
which  seemed  to  ])ervade  the  whole 
church.  Tlie  inexorable  fatherhood  of 
God,  as  set  forth  in  the  ])arson's  scM-moii, 
was  not  as  evident  to  the  hungry  little 
heart  in  His  sanctuary  as  the  mother- 
hood of  the  squire's  lady.  She  continued 
to  gaze  at  her  at  intervals,  with  softly 
furtive  cj'es  of  adoration,  as  if  the  lady 
w^ere  the  Blessed  Mary,  ami  she  a  lit- 
tle papist;  and  when  she  sometimes  re- 
ceived a  tenderly  benignant  glance  in  re- 
turn, she  scarcely  knew  wh(M'e  her  body 
was,  such  was  the  elation  of  her  spirit. 
When,  after  meeting,  she  was  going  down 
tlie  aisle,  and  came  abreast  of  the  wonder- 
ful lady,  and  the  soft  sweep  of  her  velvet 
cloak  brushed  her  face  like  a  wing,  she 
could  not  help  an  involuntai'V  nestle 
against  her  side,  as  if  she  were  a  baby. 
Then  tiie  squire's  lady  bent  down,  her 
beautiful  old  face  framed  in  gray  curls, 
and  sniil(>d,  and  lifted  her  hand,  and 
})atted  Love  gently  on  the  smooth  curve 
of  ]\ov  cheek.  Love  could  have  gone 
down  at  her  feet.  Nobody  since  her 
mother's  deatli  had  ever  caressed  her  to 
that   extent.      She  gave  a  quick  look  up 
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jit  tlie  lady  witli  sonuMliing-  l)et\veeii  a  sol> 
and  a  smile,  Mien    sln-ank   back,  followed 
luM'  out  of  churcli,  and  watclKMJ  her  di'ive 
away   with    the  s(iuii'<'   and    Master   Uicli 
ai'd,  though  she  did  not  see  thoni  at  all. 

Somehow  this  encounter  with  the 
squire's  lady  set  Love  lo  thinking,  moi'e 
sti*enuously  than  usual,  of  the  h)st  doll  of 
lier  childhood,  and  tiiat  night  she  dream- 
(h\  that  slie  went  over  lo  tlu^  old  ti'unk. 
and  sudd<Mily  hei-  doll  ])ee|)(Hl  at  her  from 
behind  it.  It  wore  the  same  muslin  frock 
sprigged  with  green  which  she  remem- 
bered well,  and  tiii^  same  bonnet  made  of 
pasteboard  coviM-ed  with  green  satin  :  but 
the  little  face,  which  looked  u})  at  her 
with  the  lips  i)arted  in  a  wail,  was,  curious- 
ly enough,  that  of  the  squire's  lady,  gray 
curls  and  all.  with  the  tiny  cheeks  crum- 
})le(l  delicately  in  pink  and  white,  like  an 
old  I'ose-bud.  When  Love  awoke,  she 
could  scarcely  believe  that  the  dream  was 
not  ti'ue,  being  one  of  those  for  whom 
dreams  are  separated  from  the  i-eal  by  in- 
sensible shadings  I'ather  than  sharp  divi- 
sions. 

Love  ])0!idere(l  over  it  all  the  morning, 
and  that  aftei-noon,hei'  father  being  away, 
she  stole  guiltily  n[)  to  the  garret,  and 
stood  listening,  breathless,  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  sti'etch  of  sj)ace.  with  the 
triangle  of  rafters  convei'ging  over  her 
head.      Thei-e    was    onlv    one   small    win- 
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dow.  and  the  afternoon  was  growing  old. 
On  either  side  of  the  garret,  undei-  the 
eaves,  lay  long  shadows  of  dark  mystery, 
which  to  the  child's  excited  fancy  seemed 
often  stirring  to  arise.  The  garret,  like 
the  I'est  of  the  house,  was  very  clean  and 
sparse.  All  the  small  store  of  discarded 
household  furnishings  was  stowed  4>way 
neatly  against  the  eaves,  and  the  middle 
space  was  bare.  Love  could  see  the  great 
arc  of  an  old  tow- wheel  which  had  not 
been  used  foi'  many  a  year,  and  neai-  it  a 
cedar  chest  which  contained  her  mothei'"s 
meagre  wardrobe,  two  hai'rels  full  of  old 
stM-mons.  and  the  little  haii'  trunk.  There 
was  ]U)t  much  besides,  except  a  .^urtoiU 
which  had  belonged  to  her  grandfather, 
which  hung  on  a  nail  over  the  ti'unk. 

Love  stood  listening,  she  scarcely  knew 
for  what,  but  the  influence  of  her  dream 
was  sti-ong  u])on  hej'.  She  was  like  a 
little  statue  of  fearful  attention,  in  her 
sti'aiglit  blue  gown,  hei'  hands  clutching 
nei'vously  at  her  sides,  her  eyes  dilating 
to  the  dusk  and  her  own  fears.  Finally 
Love  w(Mit  over  to  the  trunk  and  peei'ed 
behind  it.  There  was  no  doll  there,  at 
(Uice  to  her  disa])pointment  and  her  re- 
lief. She  opened  the  trunk,  and  it  was 
full  of  old  letters.  Love  straightened 
herself,  and  in  so  doing  jostled  her  grand- 
father's siu'tout.  One  sleeve  swung  out 
and  liii  Ikm-  cheek  with  a  curious  im])e- 
tus  lor  anything 
so  ])i'esumably  soft 
and  light.  J..(n-e 
started  hack  :  a 
sense  of  the  un- 
canny thrilled  her; 
tlien  she  caught 
hold  of  the  sleeve 
eagerly,  and  there 
was  her  doll.  Cou- 
sin Daphne  had 
been  a  subtle  con 
cealer:  })eople  had 
seldom  found  (Uit 
anything  which 
she  wished  to  kee]) 
secret.  She  had 
doubtless  many 
curious  hiding- 

places  in  empty 
habits  and  mean- 
ingless forms  for 
the  pi'i  vacies  of  her 
own  character. and 
she  was  at  no  loss, 
working  from  with- 
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ill  out  to  practical  il- 
lustrations, to  find  a 
concealment  for  poor 
Love's  doll. 

Love  slipped  up  the 
sleeve,  and  looked  ir- 
resolutely at  the  clum- 
sy rag-  feet;  she  looked 
at  the  pantalets  edged 
with  knitted  lace,  and 
the  hem  of  the  green- 
sprigged  muslin  skirt. 
Love  removed  the  doll 
and  looked  at  it  trem- 
blingly. It  was  the 
same  old  doll.  Love 
v^''ent  over  to  the  front 
window  and  sat  down 
on  the  floor,  clasping"  it  . 
closely.  She  felt  lui- 
utterably  guilty,  still 
there  was  a  sweet 
comfort  from  the  feel- 
ing of  the  doll  in  hei' 
arms  which  she  could 
not  help  realizing*,  in 
spite  of  her  conviction 
of  sin.  There  was  in 
her  consciousness  a 
savor,  faint  and  dilut- 
ed, of  the  joy  of  a 
mother     united     to     a  '"- 

long- lost    child.      She 
gazed   at    its   ])oor   old 
rag      face,     its      wide 
moutli     painted      gro- 
tesquely with  pokeber- 
ry  juice,  its  staring  eyes 
outlined   in    circles   of 
India  ink.    She  stroked 
lovingly  the  scanty   locks   made   from   a 
ravelled  brown  silk  stocking.      She  knew 
that  the  doll  was  miserably  ugly,  but, by  a 
sort  of  under-knowledge  of  love,  she  also 
knew  she  was  fail-.    She  pressed  her  closely 
to  her  childish  bosom,  throbbing-  with  a 
sense  of  shame  and  g-uilt,  and   yet  with 
defiant  joy.      Slie  kissed  her  as  she  had 
never  kissed  any  living  tiling. 

That  night  Parson  Tjord's  supper  was 
an  hour  late.  He,  working  by  candle- 
light in  his  study,  felt  that  vague  uneasi- 
ness which  results  from  the  interruption 
of  a  habit  upon  which  no  especial  stress 
of  mind  has  been  laid,  although  it  may 
have  continued  through  a  lifetime. 
Through  his  surfeit  of  spiritual  food,  he 
had  scarcely  ever  been  conscious  of  any 
desire    for    that    of    the    flesh.       He    hnd 
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never  looked  forward  impatiently  to  his 
supper  hour,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  he  had 
ever  partaken  of  the  meal  with  a  full  ])er- 
ception  of  its  quality  or  quantity,  being 
always  more  or  less  abstracted  from  all 
material  things.  To-night  he  fidgeted 
ov^er  his  sixthl}"  without  knowing  why. 
He  did  not  even  know,  when  his  daugh- 
ter came  trembling  to  his  study  door,  that 
tlui  meal  was  late,  but  followed  her  with- 
out a  word,  and  took  his  place  at  the  ta- 
ble, and  bowed  his  head  foi*  the  solemnly 
muttered  blessing.  The  meal  was  fru- 
gal, as  all  meals  weve  at  Pai'son  Lord's  — 
just  a  brown  loaf,  a  })itcher  of  milk,  and 
tea  made  of  steeped  sage  leaves.  Genu- 
ine tea  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  with  for- 
eign missions  in  such  sore  need. 

That  night  Parson  Ijord  ate  his  supper 
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with  a  curious  mechanical  gusto,  as  if 
his  body,  through  its  long  fast,  niight  be 
asserting  itself  without  the  knowledge  or 
connivance  of  his  mind.  He  did  not  no- 
tice that  his  daughter  ate  nothing,  nor 
her  distui'bed  face.  After  he  had  done 
he  bowed  his  he,ad  reverently  again,  gave 
thanks  to  the  Lord  for  His  mercies  in  a 
lengthy  list,  and  returned  to  his  study. 

An  hour  afterward,  when  Love  had 
washed  and  put  away  the  supper  dishes 
and  set  the  bread  to  rising,  she  knocked 
at  the  study  door,  twice  and  thrice  before 
her  father  heard  her.  At  last  he  bade 
her  enter,  and  looked  up  absently  when 
the  door  opened,  expecting  to  see  some 
brotlier  or  sister  in  quest  of  spiritual  aid, 
as  was  often  the  case.  Instead,  there 
stood  his  own  daughter,  pale  and  trem- 
bling piteously,  holding  the  old  doll  in 
her  arms.  Parson  Lord  stared  at  her, 
took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them,  and 
stared  again.  "What  do  you  want,  my 
child?"  he  inquired. 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking.  Love 
came  to  his  side  and  stood  there  in  an 
agony  of  contrition,  displaying  the  doll. 
"I  found  her  where  Cousin  Daphne  hid 
her,"  she  said,  in  a  strained,  quick  way; 
then  she  sobbed;  all  her  staid ness  and 
propriety  of  demeanor  had  failed  her. 

The  parson  stared  at  her,  his  thin  lips 
parted,  his  high  forehead  knitted.  He 
had  entirely  forgotten  the  episode  of  the 
doll.  Poor  Love  had  to  repeat  the  whole 
story.  A  light  of  understanding  came 
into  the  parson's  eyes  as  he  listened. 
"And  you^ found  it,  you  say,  this  after- 
noon?" he  said,  in  a  curious  voice. 

"  Yes,  father,"  replied  Love.  Then  she 
cried,  with  a  great  sob  of  appeal,  "Oh, 
father,  may  I  keep  her  now?" 

Parson  Lord's  face  quivered  a  little  as 
he  looked  at  her,  then  settled  again  into 
its  usual  lines  of  ascetic  sternness  and 
gravity.  None  but  his  Maker  knew  if  it 
cost  him  a  struggle,  but  ho  refused  the 
child;  he  bade  her  carry  the  doll  back 
where  she  had  found  it.  Love  obeyed 
without  a  demur.  She  took  a  candle, 
went  slowly  up  the  steep  garret  stairs, 
stole  trembling  through  the  dark  flicker- 
ing stretch  of  shadows  to  the  old  surtout 
hanging  v/ith  an  awful  semblance  of  life 
from  the  nail  in  the  rafters,  gave  the  poor 
doll  one  last  fervent  caress,  and  thrust  it 
back  in  the  sleeve,  pinning  it  therein  as 
before.  That  night  Reuben  Lord  knelt 
long  with  his  daughter  in  earnest  prayer; 
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her  old  sins  of  disobedience  and  deception 
were  rekindled  to  their  full  enormity, 
until  they  shone  before  her  as  in  char- 
acters of  fire.  That  night  Love  slept 
little,  being  kept  awake  by  the  war  be- 
tween her  innocent  members  and  her 
fierce  New  England  conscience.  Many 
a  time,  as  she  lay  there,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  must  arise,  steal  up  stairs,  rescue 
the  doll  from  tlie  darkness  and  loneli- 
ness, and  hold  it  through  the  rest  of  the 
night  close  in  her  arms. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and 
Love,  sitting  alone  in  the  parson's  pew, 
was  much  paler  and  soberer  of  counte- 
nance than  usual.  Once  in  a  while, 
though  she  strove  to  keep  her  mind  upon 
the  sermon,  her  mouth  quivered  wlien 
she  thought  of  the  doll.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  which  led  the  squire's  lady  to  favor 
her  with  such  special  and  gracious  notice 
at  the  close  of  the  services.  That  beauti- 
ful and  stately  lady,  when  she  reached 
Love  lingering  at  the  door  of  the  pew, 
actually  put  caressingly  about  her  an 
arm  draped  with  silk  shinmiering  with 
purples  like  the  breast  of  a  dove,  and 
bade  her  a  "  Good -morning,  my  dear 
child."  Love  never  knew  whether  she 
answered  her  or  not.  She  went  home  in 
a  sort  of  ecstasy,  as  of  first  love. 

The  squire's  lady  was  in  reality  her 
first  love.  However  fond  she  might  be 
again  of  others,  the  affection  would  go 
forth  in  a  worn  channel.  The  girl  hoard 
that  tender  voice  multiplying  into  infinite 
cadences  of  love  and  comfort  in  all  the 
voices  of  the  S})ring  day.  Love's  cheeks 
were  so  flushed  and  her  ojea  so  strange 
with  ha])])iness  that  even  her  father  no- 
ticed it  when  she  sat  opposite  him  at  tlie 
dinner  table. 

His  mind  had  been  intent  u])on  his 
afternoon  discourse,  when  suddenly  he 
looked  up  as  if  at  a  touch  upon  the  shoul- 
der. His  daughter  sat  before  him  just 
as  usual,  dressed  in  her  little  homely  gown 
of  a  dull  drab-color,  with  never  a  ribbon 
bow  to  brigliten  it.  Her  pretty  fair  hair, 
braided  so  smoothly  and  tightly  that  the 
very  color  seemed  compressed,  was  cross- 
ed in  tlie  usual  flat  mat  at  the  back  of 
her  head,  and  brought  over  her  e.irs  in 
two  satinlike  folds,  with  liigh  lights  of 
polish  at  the  sides.  Her  father  saw  no- 
thing unusual  in  her  except  that  blue 
shining  of  eyes  which  seemed  almost 
wild,  and  that  flush  of  cheeks  which 
seemed  almost  fever,  and  an  involuntary 
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cni'viiif*"  of  lips  into  smiles  which  seemed 
almost  levii_\'. 

First  the  i)iu*son  iiiquii-ed  of  liis  daug-li- 
ter  if  she  were  ailiiio-,  and  then  if  she 
were  in  a  state  of  mind  belitting-  the  day. 
To  both  inquiries  Love  replied  dutifully, 
her  color  deepening',  to  the  former  with 
a  resi)ectful  negative,  to  the  latter  with  a 
modest  hesitancy  of  hope  that  she  might 
be,  which  was  reassuring.  However,  her 
father  continued  to  gaze  at  her  now  and 
then  in  the  same  curious  and  anxious 
way.  He  looked  not  only  at  her  face, 
but  at  her  dress  and  her  hair,  as  if  he 
saw  them  for  the  first  time.  He  contin- 
ued to  gaze  at  her  in  the  sanie  fashion 
later  on  when  they  walked  to  the  meet- 
ing-house for  the  aftei'noon  service.  He 
seemed  to  see  the  ])atient,  sober  young 
figure  at  his  side  with  ever-recurring  sur- 
prise. He  scanned  again  and  again  the 
homely  dun -colored  gown,  falling  in 
scanty  folds  to  the  clumsy  little  shoes, 
the  poor  bonnet  tied  with  dull  ribbon. 
Then  he  looked  from  her  to  some  gayer 
figures  moving  along  the  road  with  fiut- 
ters  of  bright  streamers  and  flounces. 

Love  would  have  been  disturbed  by 
this  ui?  wonted  notice  of  her  father  had 
]iot  her  whole  mind  been  intent  upon  tlie 
squire's  lady,  who  was  not  there,  indeed, 
but  whose  presence  seemed  more  vital 
to  hor  than  that  of  any  who  sat  under 
the  parson's  preaching.  Until  the  ser- 
mon began  she  watched  anxiously  for 
the  oi)ject  of  her  adoration  to  enter,  and 
when  she  became  certain  that  she  was 
not  coming,  slie  felt  a  ])ang  at  heart  the 
liice  of  wliicli  she  had  never  known  be- 
fore. She  could  have  wept  when  she 
saw  Master  Richard  Pierce  coming  up 
the  aisle  alone.  She  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  the  squire's  pew;  once  when 
young  Richard's  persistent  gaze  of  admi- 
ration foi'ced  her  unwilling  attention,  she 
almost  scowled  at  him.  so  sad  and  impa- 
tient was  she,  and  jealous  of  her  own 
self  for  the  sake  t)r  the  squire's  lady. 
However,  after  a  while  she  became  in  a 
manner  reconciled  to  her  disappointment, 
and  fell  to  musing  tenderly  over  ]Kist  joy, 
and  building  air-casiles  for  the  future. 

Love's  face  then  took  on  such  an  ex- 
pression that  the  boy  in  the  squire's  pew 
gazed  at  her  as  if  fascinated,  seeing  for  the 
first  time  the  dream  of  love  in  a  young 
girl's  face.  Richard  that  day  managed 
to  be  at  the  door  of  the  parson's  pew 
when    Love    emeriied:    he    cast    a    keen 


though  somewhat  shamefaced  glance  at 
hei",  but  she  did  not  see  him  at  all.  '"I 
don't  think  tiiat  girl  is  very  pretty,  come 
to  se?e  her  close  to,"  he  reliecLed,  on  his 
way  home.  He  resolved  not  to  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  her  again,  with  the 
unconfessed  masculine  assurance  of  her 
annoyance  in  that  case. 

Love  would  not  at  that  time  have 
known  whether  he  looked  or  not.  having 
eyes  for  his  grandmother  only:  and  the 
next  day  but  one  something  happened  to 
distract  her  still  farther.  L^pon  that  day 
Love  had  the  first  great  and  beautiful  sur- 
prise of  her  life.  She  had  been  alone  since 
morning,  as  she  had  been  the  day  before. 
On  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  every  week  the 
parson  travelled  to  neighboring  towns, 
where  they  had  Jiot  the  benefit  of  regular 
Sabbath  services  in  a  church  of  his  own 
denomination,  and  gave  them  a  week-day 
rendering  of  his  Lord's-day  sermon.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon  Love  grew  weary  of 
her  needle-work,  and  thought  that  she 
would  have  a  change  of  task  by  way  of 
harmless  recreation.  So  thinking,  she 
went  up  to  her  chamber  to  get  a  sampler 
which  she  was  working.  "When  Love 
had  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  chamber 
she  stopped  shoi't  with  a  gasp.  There  in 
her  little  chair  sat  a  doll,  not  the  old  I'ag 
doll,  hut  a  new.  resplendent  creature — a 
very  ideal  of  doll  hood.  No  unskilled 
hands  had  ever  fashioned  this  radiant 
thing  of  blooming  wax  and  real  flaxen 
ringlets,  of  sweetest  smiles  of  baby  candor 
and  innocence,  of  blue  eyes  intently  beam- 
ing at  the  whole  world  of  ghild-women 
without  a  special  glance  of  favor  for  one, 
of  ])ink  satins  and  ribbons,  of  fine  linens 
and  laces.  Love  stood  looking,  her  eyes 
dilated,  her  breath  coming  short  and 
quick.  At  length  she  gained  courage, 
and  went  nearer  and  knelt  down  before 
the  wonderful  thing.  Her  face  was  ra])t. 
It  was  long  before  she  dared  to  touch  the 
doll,  to  do  anything  but  drink  in  its  beauty 
with  her  eyes  and  embrace  it  with  her 
soul.  Finally  she  I'ose.  with  a  great  sigh 
of  delicious  terror,  took  up  the  doll,  and 
seated  herself.  As  she  sat  there,  with  the 
little  ih^xen  head  on  her  shoulder,  finger- 
ing with  gentle,  reverent  fingers  the  del- 
icate mysteries  of  the  fine  apparel,  she 
was,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  in  a 
state  of  actual  bliss.  She  had  experi- 
enced ecstasy  at  the  caressing  touch  of 
the  squire's  lady  and  her  loving  woi'ds, 
but   this   was  fruition   and  realization  of 
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the  vague  sweet  promise  of  that  touch 
and  word.  Love  did  not  doubt  for  one 
minute  that  the  doll  came  from  tlie  boun- 
tiful hand  of  the  squire's  lady.  Sl«i  rea- 
soned away  easily  enough  all  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  having  been  brought 
secretly  to  the  house  and  deposited  in  her 
chamber.  Love  had  that  order  of  mind 
which  springs  to  conviction,  and  after- 
ward proves  the  route  to  it  by  a  facile 
imagination.  Old  Aunt  Betsey  Ware  was 
then  living  at  the  squii-e's. 

"Aunt  Betsey,"  reasoned  Love,  con- 
clusively, "  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
house;  she  knows  well  where  my  cham- 
ber is,  and  I  have  been  at  work  in  the 
kitchen,  where  I  could  not  have  heard 
any  one  enter,  had  the}^  stepped  softly." 
Moreover,  that  very  forenoon  Love  had 
seen  Aunt  Betsey  hurrying  down  the 
road,  with  head  averted,  as  if  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  noticed.  Love  knew  that  the 
squire's  lady  had  given  her  the  doll. 
When  she  heard  lier  father  open  the  door 
she  rose  without  a  second's  hesitation, 
and  still  clasping  the  doll,  followed  him 
into  the  study  before  he  had  seated  him- 
self at  his  desk. 

When  the  parson  turned  at  the  sound 
of  the  opening  door  and  saw  his  daugh- 
ter standing  there,  with  the  great  doll  in 
her  arms,  a  strange  expression  came  over 
his  face,  the  like  of  which  she  had  never 
seen  there  before.  But  Love  did  not  heed 
that,  neither  did  she  fairly  know  the  mat- 
ter of  her  father's  answer  to  hei*  quiver- 
ing statement  concerning  the  doll,  and 
her  pitiful  petition  that  she  be  allow^ed  to 
keep  it.  In  truth,  it  was  a  long  and 
somewhat  stilted  speech  which  Parson 
Loi'd  made  to  his  trembling  daughter, 
and  it  was  not  singular  that  Love,  in  her 
agitation,  should  grasp  only  the  gist  of  it  — 
that  she  might  keep  the  doll.  Love,  with 
her  New  England  shamefacedness  as  to 
all  demonstration,  only  dropped  a  prim 
little  courtesy,  said  "Thank  you,  sir,"  and 
went  out,  with  the  doll's  pink  face  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder;  but  there  might 
well  have  been  a  perceptible  darkening 
of  the  room,  so  much  joy  went  with  her. 

Love  that  night  was  fairly  ])ossessed 
with  affection  and  gratitude;  she  loved 
her  father  as  she  had  never  loved  him  be- 
fore, and  he  seemed  nearer  to  her.  She 
had  not  mentioned  her  belief  that  the 
squire's  lady  was  the  donor  of  the  pre- 
cious gift.  She  thought,  jumping  at  that 
conclusion  as  she  had  done  at  the  other, 


that  her  father  must  know  it  as  well  as 
she.  Who  but  the  squire's  lady  could 
have  given  her  the  doll? 

Love  then  entered  at  once  upon  a  new 
epoch  in  her  life.  It  seemed  a  strange 
thing  that  the  possession  of  a  plaything 
of  childhood  should  all  at  once  transform 
her  character  from  that  of  a  child  to  that 
of  a  woman,  but  such  was  apparently  the 
case.  Love  never  played,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  with  her  doll ;  she  never 
tended  it  with  that  sweet  make-believe  of 
motherhood  in  dressing  and  nursing; 
but  the  doll  surely  sent  her  heart  into 
blossom,  being  perhaps  the  little  stimulus 
of  love  needed  for  that  end.  At  this  time 
there  came  into  the  girl's  face  that  ex- 
pression of  sweet  intelligence  and  gentle 
comprehension,  instead  of  the  mere  inno- 
cent outlook  of  childliood.  People  meet- 
ing Love  in  those  days  used  to  look  at 
her  carelessly,  as  one  looks  at  any  wonted 
object,  then  look  again  and  again  with 
growing  wonder,  as  at  a  change  which 
they  could  not  define.  Some,  after  meet- 
ing -her  so,  said  she  had  grown  tall,  some 
that  she  had  grown  pretty,  some  that  she 
grew  to  look  more  like  her  mother,  or  fa- 
ther, or  Cousin  Daphne.  Whatever  they 
said,  people  noticed  her  more.  A  few 
weeks  after  she  had  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  her  doll,  the  squire's  lad,v.  one 
morning,  sent  over  Aunt  Betse}^  Ware 
with  a  formally  worded  message. 

"  Mrs.  Squire  Ilawkes  desires  her  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Love  Lord,  and  would 
be  pleased  to  have  her  company  at  tea 
this  afternoon,"  said  Aunt  Betsey,  with  a 
fine  and  consequential  pucker,  and  Love 
could  o\\\j  courtesy  iu  unquestioning 
gratitiule  and  acquiescence,  like  one  who 
is  bidden  to  an  audience  with  a  queen. 

That  very  morning  Master  Richard 
Pierce  had  de})arted  for  college,  and  his 
grandmother,  feeling  sad  and  lonely,  liad 
bethought  herself  of  the  parson's  sweet 
little  daughtei'  whom  she  had  noticed  so 
often  in  meeting,  that  it  would  be  a  com- 
fort to  have  another  young  face  at  her 
tea  table  that  night. 

Love  had  never  been  in  the  squire's 
house  since  tlie  advent  of  this  second 
wife.  This  was  to  institute  a  new  order 
of  things.  She  sat  at  the  dainty  tea 
table  opposite  the  squire's  lady  —  the 
squire  himself  was  confined  to  his  room 
with  rheumatism — ate  gingerly  and  del- 
icately of  the  cream  biscuits,  the  quince 
sauce,  and   the   pound-cake.      She  sipped 
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lier  tea  from  the  blue  cliiiia  cup,  witli 
timid  lifts,  over  the  rim,  of  blue  eyes  at 
the  kind  and  g-racious  face  o))i)osite;  she 
si)oke  modestly  when  she  was  s])oken  to, 
and  if  she  volunteei'ed  a  remark,  did  so 
with  a  sweet  defei'cnce  which  was  pretty 
to  behold.  The  squire's  lady  was  even 
more  ])leased  with  the  chikl  than  she  had 
thoug-ht  to  be. 

"She  is  a  dear  child,"  she  told  the 
squire  when  Love  had  gone,  and  she  was 
in  his  chamber  mixing-  the  sleeping-cup 
for  which  she  had  a  dainty  hand.  "  She 
is  a  deal'  child.  I  mean  to  have  her  of- 
ten to  tea.  'Tis  a  treat  to  her,  too.  I 
hear  the  o-ood  ])arson  keeps  her  close  and 
is  over-strict  with  her." 

''  Did  she  tell  you  so?"  asked  the  squire, 
beginning-  to  sip  his  spiced  and  comfort- 
ing drink  from  his  silver  cup. 

"No;  she  said  nothing-,  she  never 
would,  unless  I  mistake  her  greatly,"  re- 
plied his  wnfe.  "I  had  it  from  Aunt 
Betsey,  w^ho  formerlj^  lived  there."  The 
squire's  lady,  beautiful  and  gracious 
though  she  was,  still  got  some  savor  to 
life  fi'om  a  little  harmless  gossip. 

"Well,  'tis  true  enough,"  said  the 
squire,  "true  enough.  The  parson  has 
driven  iier  with  a  mighty  tight  rein,  and 
taught  her  to  shy  at  the  first  scent  of  the 
devil."  The  squire  had  been  in  his  day, 
and  was  still,  a  great,  lover  of  horsefiesh. 
"Why,  bless  you,  my  dear,"  said  the 
squire,  "I  don't  suppose  that  child  ever 
had  anything  but  the  dri{)})ings  of  the 
contribution-box  to  eat  or  wear  or  make 
merry  with.  Every  cent  that  the  parson 
can  save  goes  to  foreign  missions.  Why, 
he  sells  every  npple  in  his  orchard — all 
except  the  windfalls — and  sends  the  pro- 
ceeds to  India's  burning  strand,  never 
one  left  for  that  poor  cliild  to  have  a 
bite  of,  fine  ai)])les  too,  a  rare  kind, 
brought  from  overseas  by  his  grandfa- 
tlier.  I've  tried  to  graft  from  'em,  and 
couldn't.  I  don't  suppose  that  child  ever 
has  a  lollypop  or  a  sweet-cake  unless  it's 
given  her,  and  I  don't  know  but  her  fa- 
tlier  would  make  lier  sell  it  then  and 
drop  in  the  ])onny  next  Sabbath  day. 
Never  a  ribbon  Hying,  or  a  frill  setting 
her  olV.  I've  noticcnl  her  myself.  I 
used  to  know  her  moiher.  used  to  iliiiik 
sometimes — -I  was  ])erfecLly  satisfied  with 
my  own  wife,  you  know,  my  dear — but  I 
used  to  think  that  if  I  had  been  a  young 
man,  and  my  wife  had  married  somebody 
else,  I   would  have  known  how  to   look 


out  for  her  better  than  the  man  vrho  had 
her — one  of  the  prettiest  girls  anywhere 
about.  I  wonder  if  the  parson  intends 
to  s(^d  his  daughter  to  Burmah  or  the 
Fiji  Islands?  Well,  he  is  a  good  man, 
and  he  has  stepped  along  in  his  path  of 
duty  without  a  Idck  or  a  sliy,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  is  sure  of  finding  his  heavenly 
])asture  at  last.  I  wish  some  other  peo- 
ple were  as  sure."  The  squire  finished 
his  cup  as  he  spoke,  and  handed  it  to  his 
wife  for  replenishment. 

•"  It  would  be  a  cruel  thing  for  him  to 
send  that  little  wild  rose  of  a  girl  to  any 
of  those  deadly  climates:  she  looks  as  if 
she  might  have  inherited  delicacy  from 
her  mother  too.  I  can't  believe  he  will," 
said  she,  tilting  the  china  pitcher  care- 
fully. "I  shall  invite  her  to  tea  again 
next  week.  I  think  the  poor  child  Avill 
be  benefited  b}'  it." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  every  Wednes- 
day afternoon  Love  went  to  take  tea  at 
the  squire's  house.  Her  father  gave  his 
consent,  Love  could  not  help  thinking, 
with  a  certain  constraint  of  pleasure  at 
the  invitation.  "The  squire's  wife  is  a 
godly  Avoman,  and,  I  hear,  a  notable 
housekeeper;  her  example  may  profit  you 
in  some  things,  as  your  mother's  would 
have  done,"  the  parson  said. 

Love  thought  that  her  father  seemed 
pleased  wiien  some  fresh  gifts,  which  she 
attributed,  like  the  others,  to  the  bounty 
of  the  squire's  lady,  arrived.  A  few  days 
after  her  first  tea-drinking  at  the  squire's, 
on  a  warm  night  in  early  ^lay,  there  was 
a  loud  knock  at  the  front  door,  and  when 
Love  answered  it,  no  one  was  there,  but  a 
dainty  ])ackage  was  swinging  hj  a  cord 
to  the  latch. 

Love,  after  opening  it  in  the  sitting- 
ro(nn.  carried  it  to  her  father,  who  sat  over 
his  sermon  in  the  study,  and  displayed, 
with  rapture  and  terror  at  what  he  might 
say,  the  fine  India  muslin  for  a  gown, 
the  beautiful  blue  ribbon  to  tie  around 
her  waist,  and  the  liitle  morocco  shoes. 
Her  father,  much  to  her  astonishment, 
did  not  withhold  his  permission  for  her 
to  keep  the  gifts,  yet  he  s])oke  almost 
sternly  regarding  theni,  and  impressed 
upon  her  her  duty  in  not  placing  undue 
importance  uipon  such  frivolities,  in  view 
of  the  serious  life  work  before  her. 

Love  went  clad  in  her  new  finery  to 
take  tea  witli  the  squire's  lady,  and  her 
heart  was  in  such  a  fiutter  of  gratitude 
she  made  no  expression  of  it,  except  by 
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an  eloquent  look  at  her  friend  when  she 
praised  the  beauty  of  her  gown. 

"Why,  my  dear,  what  have  we  here, 
a  little  white  rose  instead  of  a  little  Quak- 
er laJy?"  the  squire's  wife  asked,  smiling- 
at  Love,  fluttering  before  her  in  her  mus- 
lin frills;  and  Love  only  smiled  back  at 
her,  and  blushed  with  modest  pride  and 
affection. 

Love  had  a  delicacy,  perhaps  exagger- 
ated and  misi)laced,  about  returning  open 
thanks  for  surreptitious  benefits.  She 
said  never  a  w^ord  to  the  squire's  wife 
about  the  gifts.  Lideed,  a  number  of 
times  Mrs,  Squire  Abner  Hawkes  gave 
the  child  presents  with  no  pretence  of 
secrecy;  there  were  three  old  gowns  of 
her  own  among  them — one,  the  pride  of 
Love's  heart,  of  a  blue  figured  satin. 
Love  altered  these  gowns  to  fit  her  slen- 
der shape,  and  wore  them  to  the  admira- 
tion and  somewhat  to  the  wonder  of  all 
beholders.  They  thought  it  strange  that 
Parson  Lord  should  allow  his  daughter  to 
go  dressed  so  gayly,  especially  to  the  house 
of  God,  Love,  who  was  henceforth  al- 
ways a  bird  of  fine  plumage,  never  talked 
much  about  these  showei-s  of  surreptitious 
benefits  to  her  father.  She  never  men- 
tioned the  squire's  lady  in  that  connection, 
except  now  and  then  to  remark  upon  her 
kindness,  once  especially  when  she  wore 
for  the  first  time  the  remodelled  gowni  of 
blue  figured  satin.  It  was  on  a  Wednes- 
day, when  she  was  going  to  take  tea  at 
the  squire's,  and  it  \vas  four  years  after 
her  first  visit  there.  The  squire's  wnfe 
w^as  a  faithful  friend,  and  Love  a  faith- 
ful admirer. 

Parson  Lord  might  have  pleaded,  with 
truth,  the  strength  of  the  temptation,  had 
he  felt  some  purely  temporal  pride  in 
the  appearance  of  his  daughter  as  she 
stood  before  him  in  that  gown,  shimmer- 
ing with  blue  lights  from  shoulder  to 
heel,  and  her  lovely  head  shining  with  a 
golden  crowm  of  braids.  In  fact,  a  smile 
of  that  utter  w^eakness  and  fondness  W'hich 
would  have  better  suited  her  mother's 
face  came  over  her  father's,  to  Love's 
wonder.  But  he  enjoined  her  as  sternly 
as  ever  not  to  allows  her  heart  to  dwell 
upon  such  vanities,  but  to  remember  that 
it  was  only  her  poor  dying  body  whi(;h 
was  so  adorned,  then  turned  again  with 
his  usual  grave  dignity  to  his  sermon. 

Mr.  Richard  Pierce  was  to  be  at  the  tea- 
drinking  that  afternoon,  and  Love  did  not 
anticipate  the  occasion  w^ith  quite  as  much 
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pleasure  as  usual.  Now,  she  thought,  it 
would  be  good-by  to  her  pleasant  sittings 
and  her  confidential  talks  with  the  squire's 
lady.  She  had  confessed  as  much  to  her 
friend,  who  had  only  patted  her  cheek 
fondly  and  smiled.  Love  was  afterward 
afraid  that  she  had  been  rude  and  for- 
getful of  the  claims  upon  her  gratitude 
and  deference.  There,  she  had  actually 
as  good  as  told  her  that  she  was  sorry 
her  grandson  w^as  coming  home,  when 
she  had  not  seen  him  for  so  long,  Mr. 
Richard  Pierce,  having  developed  within 
himself  an  amazing  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, had  been  away  the  greater  part 
of  his  vacations,  earning  n)oney  as  tutor, 
and  possibly  in  other  capacities.  There 
were  those  who  claimed  to  have  seen 
Mr,  Richard  Pierce,  the  squire's  step- 
grandson,  following  the  plough  on  a  farm 
twenty  miles  away  like  any  farmei'"s  son. 
During  his  last  vacation  he  had  ])een  in 
the  old  country  with  two  boys  whom  he 
was  fitting  for  college;  the  one  before 
that,  when  he  had  been  home  for  a  few 
weeks.  Love  had  been  housed  with  a 
quinsy  sore  throat,  and  had  not  seen  him. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  chance 
encounters  with  him  at  his  grandmother's, 
when  he  had  just  arrived  or  w^as  just 
leaving,  the  girl  had  not  seen  him  at  all. 
When  she  reached  the  squire's  house, 
and  entered  the  stately  old  sitting-room, 
hung,  as  to  its  walls,  with  dim  old  oil- 
paintings  and  blurred  engravings  in 
heavy  frames,  furnished  with  old  ma- 
hogany pieces  rellecting  the  light,  as  in 
little  ])Ools,  from  their  polished  sui'faces, 
it  was  at  first  so  dark  to  her,  coming  out 
of  the  afternoon  sunlight,  that  she  could 
see  nobody.  The  shutters  were  nearly 
closed,  because  the  squire's  wife  had  a 
headache.  Love  saw  her  friend's  face 
smiling  dimly  out  of  the  gloom,  heard 
her  voice  gr<^eting  her  fondly,  and  felt 
her  soft  lips  on  her  cheek;  then  she  was 
presented  formally  to  Mr.  Richard  Pierce, 
and  curtsied  vaguely  before  a  bowing 
shadow.  Atter  Love  had  removed  her 
worked  muslin  cape  and  her  bonnet,  she 
seated  hei'self  and  took  out  her  needle- 
work— a  fine  handkerchief  which  she  was 
hem-stitching  for  her  father,  having  cov- 
eted a  little  daintiness  for  him  as  well  as 
herself.  She  worlced  industriously,  an- 
swering modesth^and  prettily  the  squire's 
wMfe  when  she  spoke  to  her,  and  fre- 
quently giving  her  fond  glances;  but  she 
looked  very  seldom  at  Mr.  Richard,  and 
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replied  in  gentle  but  cool  monosyllables 
when  lie  ventured  to  address  her. 

The  youug'  man  could  scarcely  take 
his  eyes  from  lier,  thoug'h  he  strove  hard 
not  to  stare  rudely.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  never  in  his  whole  life  seeti 
anything'  quite  so  fair  and  wonderful  as 
this  g'irl,  who  seemed  to  sit  in  a  sort  of 
blue  radiance,  with  a  sliaft  of  sunlight 
from  the  open  upper  half  of  the  shutter 
gilding  her  head.  All  the  courtly  ease 
of  manner  for  which  he  had  been  quite 
famed  among  his  associates  deserted  him. 
He  heard  his  voice  tremble  when  he  ad- 
dressed this  unresponsive  girl;  he  knew 
that  his  remarks  were  boyish  common- 
places. It  seemed  to  him  that  his  grand- 
mother's fair  guest  was  in  a  mood  not  of 
maiden  shyness  only,  but  of  decided  aver- 
sion toward  himself.  He  wondered  in 
what  way  he  could  have  offended  lier  so 
soon.  He  wondered  if  she  simply  object- 
ed to  him  on  tlie  score  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. It  had  always  been  considered 
fair  beyond  the  average,  but  it  might  easily 
not  be  so  regarded  by  her.  Richard  was 
not  a  large  man ;  he  considered  t,hat  fact 
uneasily.  He  straiglitened  himself  to  his 
fullest  height  wlien  he  crossed  the  room 
to  open  a  shutter.  However,  his  ))ains 
were  thrown  away;  Love  did  not  look  at 
him  at  all.  Still,  although  she  was  ap- 
parently oblivious  of  his  i)resence,  she 
was,  in  reality,  fully  aware  of  it. 

The  moment  Love  had  entered  the 
room,  she  had  been  conscious  of  a  strange 
and  pungent  odor.  She  did  not  know 
what  it  was,  but  Mr.  Richai'd  smoked  to- 
bacco, and  the  scent  of  it  was  in  his 
clothes.  Love  did  not  find  it  disagree- 
able, but  she  perceived  it  with  every 
breath  she  drew,  and  it  gave  her  a  strange 
impulse  of  maiden  rebellion,  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  cause,  as  if  this  man 
were  fairly  forcing  his  presence  u))()n 
her,  making  it  a  part  of  her,  whether  she 
would  or  not. 

Love,  with  a  little  impatient  air  foreign 
to  her,  removed  the  lid  from  a  potpourri- 
jar  on  a  stand  near  her,  and  bent  her  face 
over  it.  The  scent  of  rose  leaves,  lavender, 
and  spices  seemed  like  a  reassertion  of  tlie 
flavor  of  her  own  maiden  individuality, 
which  this  man  in  liis  tobacco  -  scented 
garments,  with  his  glances  of  hitherto  un- 
known masculine  pleading,  was  striving 
to  overcome. 

"It  is  too  pleasant  an  afternoon  for 
you  to  sit  liei'e  in    this  dark   room  with 


your  needle- woi'k,"  said  the  squire's  lady, 
l)resently.  "  Put  it  away,  my  dear,  and 
Richard  will  take  you  out  for  a  stroll  in 
the  garden." 

Love  started.  ''Thank  you,''  siie  fal- 
tered, "  I  would  rather  remain  here  with 
you,  if  you  please.'' 

"Do  as  I  bid  you,  my  dear,"  i'e})eated 
the  squire's  wife,  with  lier  air  of  gentle 
authority  which  no  one  ever  gainsaid. 

Love,  with  no  fui'ther  demur,  folded 
her  needle-work  and  put  it  in  her  bead 
bag,  and  went  with  Mr.  Richard  into  the 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

Up  and  down  the  long  box-bordei'ed 
paths  they  paced.  Love  kept  her  eyes 
downcast,  and  face  turned,  so  that  only 
the  pink  cui've  of  it  was  visible  to  her 
companion.  She  answered  in  soft  mono- 
syllables, a  yes,  sir,  or  a  no,  sir,  when  he 
addressed  her  with  anxious  deference.  It 
spoke  well  for  herchai-ms  that  tiiis  young 
man,  who  had  been  heretofore  ti-eated 
very  kindly  by  her  sex,  should  have  had 
a  relish  for  this  strolling  in  his  grand- 
mother's garden  with  one  so  sparing  of 
responsive  words  and  smiles.  But  Mr. 
Richard  Pierce,  far  from  appearing  boi-ed 
or  dull,  wore  a  look  of  rai)ture,  as  he  })aced 
the  tortuous  garden  paths,  Love's  blue 
flounces  rustling  against  him,  no  matter 
how  far  she  shrank  away,  the  pungent 
odor  of  the  rank  box,  which  was  waist- 
high  in  ])laces,  in  his  nostrils,  and  now 
and  then,  like  the  melody  triumi)hing 
ov(M'  the  swell  of  the  bass,  a  breath  of 
lavender  fi'om  Love's  garments. 

The}''  thi'eaded  the  gi-een  maze  of  the 
garden,  Richard  more  adoring  at  every 
step;  he  held  Love's  parasol  jealously 
between  her  face  and  the  sun.  It  would 
have])]eased  him,  doubtless,  had  the  snap- 
dragons in  the  garden  beds  been  real  ones, 
that  he  might  have  slain  them  in  her  de- 
fence. He  ventured  to  })i('k  a  nosegay  and 
offer  it  to  Ihm*.  She  accepted  it  with 
courtesy,  and  when  they  returned  to  the 
house,  gave  it  to  his  grandmother. 

The  tea-drinking  that  afternoon  was  a 
sore  embarrassment  and  trial  to  Love. 
Tlie  squire  was  away,  and  his  lady's  head- 
ache had  waxed  so  severe  that  she  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  to  her  room  and 
leave  hei*  guest  to  sup  alone  with  Iter 
grandson. 

So  she  and  i\Ir.  Richai'd  sat  alone  at 
the  table.  Love  behind  tlie  tea-tray  with 
its  silvor  cream-jug  and  ^ugar-bowl  and 
blue  cups  and  saucers.      She  poured  out 
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the  tea,  tilting*  the  silver  pot  with  a  dainty 
turn  of  hei*  round  (dhow,  and  iiiquired 
politely  as  to  the  nnndxT  of  lumps  of 
sug-ar,  but  volunLeei'(Hl  scarcely  n  woixl 
beside. 

She  sipped  her  tea  delicately,  and  made 
a  pretence  at  her  biscuit  and  a  glass  of 
sylhibub  and  a  square  of  sponge-cake, 
bnt  was  all  the  time  anxiously  furtive  as 
to  Richard's  ])i'ogi'ess,  that  she  might  rise 
fi'om  the  table. 

Even  after  tea  Love  was  not  as  soon 
(piit  of  her  aduiirei-  as  she  had  ex[)ected. 
for  he  must  needs  walk  home  with  her  to 
guard  her  from  the  deadly  perils  of  the 
villag-e  street  at  dusk.  She  began  to  fear 
that  she  would  not  be  rid  of  him  at  her 
house  door,  knowing  that  it  would  be  in- 
cumbent upon  lier,  unless  she  violated  her 
sense  of  courtesy  and  hospitality,  ti^  invite 
him  to  enter.  Howev(>r.  the  young  man. 
desirous  as  he  migdit  have  been  to  acct^pt 
the  invilalion.  had  the  wisdom  to  refiis(\ 

When  Mr.  Richard  Pierce  returned  to 
Boston,  some  six  weeks  later,  to  take  up 
the  studv  of  the  law.  Love  had  smiled  in 


his  face  a  f(nv  times,  she  had  addressed  him 
of  her  own  accoi'd  upon  as  nsany  occa- 
sions as  he  could  count  on  his  lingers,  and 
twice  when  returning  in  his  company 
from  tea-drinkings  at  his  grandmollier's, 
she  bad  strolled  with  him  a  half-mile  past 
her  house.  Once,  coming  on  some  errand 
for  his  grandmother,  and  having  met  with 
no  response  to  his  knocks,  he  had  peei'ed 
around  the  house  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  something  1)1  ue  through  the  trees  in 
the  a})ple  orcliard.  He  had  followed  up 
that  glimpse  of  blue,  and  found  Love  seat- 
ed with  her  needle- work  in  a  natural  arbor 
nuide  by  the  growth  of  a  wild  gi'ape-vine 
over  an  old  apple- ti'oe.  and  had  ventured 
to  throw  himself  on  the  grass  at  her  feet. 
Love  cast  a  startled  glance  at  him.  half 
rose  as  if  to  run  away,  then  settled  herself 
aiul  resumed  her  needle- work.  Trove's  eyes 
were  so  intent  ii])on  this  work  that  pres- 
ently tlie  young  man  dared  still  further. 
He  gently  laid  hold  of  the  hem  of  her 
blue  nuislin  gown  aiul  kissed  it  fervently. 
Love  was  on  her  feet  in  a  Hash,  and 
her  work— a  lace  tucker  which   she  was 
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embroidering-— her  scissors,  her  emery, 
her  thread,  were  on  the  ground.  "  I  will 
never  come  here  again,  never, never,"  said 
she,  in  a  voice  between  anger  and  tears, 
and  then  was  gone,  flying  like  a  blue-clad 
nymph  through  the  green  distance  to  the 
house. 

There  was  a  certain  shrewdness  about 
Richard  Pierce,  although  he  seemed  such 
a  humble  lover.  He  doubtless  was  abasli- 
ed  and  conscience-stricken  before  Love's 
indignation,  but  he  argued  hopefully 
from  her  declaration  that  she  would  nev- 
er visit  the  arbor  again.  "She  must  have 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  my  meeting 
her  here,"  reasoned  Richard  Pierce. 

Richard  was  to  leave  for  Boston  the 
next  day  but  one.  The  following  after- 
noon he  repaired  full  of  hope  to  the  grape- 
arbor,  reaching  it  by  a  circuitous  way 
across  the  fields,  lest  Love  spy  him  from 
her  window,  and  so  not  be  able  to  excuse 
her  coming  to  herself. 

Richard  waited  long,  but  Love  did  not 
come;  finally  he  repaired  boldly  to  the 
house  and  knocked;  but  no  one  opened 
the  door.  The  parson  was  away;  and  as 
for  Love,  she  had  been  w^eeping  so  bitter- 
ly that  not  for  the  whole  world  would 
she  have  faced  Richard  Pierce  with  her 
red  eyes. 

Richard  came  again  that  evening,  and 
then  the  parson  admitted  him, and  usher- 
ed him  into  the  study,  concluding,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  young  man  was 
there  upon  some  errand  connected  with 
his  soul's  salvation. 

Richard,  after  a  ])eriod  of  solemn  wait- 
ing, on  the  parson's  part,  for  the  unbur- 
dening of  his  spirit,  inquired  somewhat 
awkwardly  if  Miss  Love  were  at  home. 
The  parson  directly  inferred  that  he  iiad 
come  on  some  errand  for  his  grandmo- 
ther, and  replied  that  his  daughter  had 
retired  to  her -room,  suffering  with  a 
severe  headache,  but  that  he  would  de- 
liver the  message  in  the  morning. 

Richard,  for  very  shame  before  this 
man  so  unconscious  of  his  selfish  designs, 
must  needs  plunge  himself  still  farther 
into  deceit  and  invent  a  message,  and 
thereby  also  accomplish  a  purpose  of  his 
own.  He  took  out  of  his  pocket  a.  neat 
little  parcel  in  sil ver-])aper,  and  stated 
wickedly  that  his  grandmother  desired 
her  compliments  to  Miss  Love,  and  here 
was  a  little  gift  which  she  begged  her  to 
accept,  the  said  gift  being  a  most  exquisite 
and  dainty  tucker  of  wrought  lace,  and  a 
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pair  of  embroidery  scissors,  and  an  emery 
of  painted  velvet  in  an  ivory  case,  for  all 
of  which  treasures  he  had  I'idden  hard 
that  morning  to  the  next  market-town. 

Love,  up  in  her  chamber,  knew  perfect- 
ly w^ell  who  was  downstairs;  she  heard 
him  come  and  heard  him  go;  and  al- 
tliough  she  would  not  go  down  to  see 
him  and  bid  him  good-by,  she  wept  be- 
cause she  would  not. 

The  next  morning,  when  her  father 
gave  her  the  parcel,  she  knew  at  once 
from  whom  it  had  come,  in  spite  of  tliat 
deceptive  message.  She  colored  so  hotly 
that  her  father  looked  at  her  in  a  puzzled 
way,  and  she  never  thanked  Madam 
Diantha  (she  had  come  to  call  the  squire's 
lady  by  that  name),  though  liere  was  a 
fine  chance  with  such  an  openly  present- 
ed gift. 

That  night  in  his  prayer  the  parson  be- 
trayed the  fact  that,  liowever  oblivious 
he  had  seemed,  he  liad  possi])ly  conceived 
suspicions.  He  prayed  fervently  to  the 
effect  that  his  beloved  child  might  ever 
be  mindful  of  the  daily  fulfilment  of  lier 
duty  to  the  Lord.  He  quoted  Saint  Paul 
in  terms  rendered  somewhat  covert  by 
sacred  imagery;  he  declared  the  blessed- 
ness of  going  into  the  woi-ld  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  every  living  creature  in 
preference  to  the  joys  of  this  life.  He 
petitioned  that  she  might  not  forget  the 
example  other  sainted  sister,  that  pattern 
of  early  piety,  and  might  have  strength  to 
follow  in  that  path  which  she  would  per- 
chance have  trod  had  lier  life  been  si)ared. 

When  Love  rose  from  her  knees  she 
was  very  pale.  Up  in  her  own  chamber, 
she  took  the  lace  tuckcn*  and  the  ivoiy 
case,  folded  tlieni  carefully  in  the  silver- 
pa])er,  and  ])ut  them  in  a  box  of  painted 
satin  wood  which  liad  belonged  to  her 
mother.  Then  slie  folded  the  blue  mus- 
lin gown  whose  hem  Richard  luul  kissed, 
daintily  in  a  linen  towel,  and  packed  it 
away  willi  the  sat  in  wood  box  in  the  very 
bottom  of  her  cliest. 

TjOVC  did  not  sleej)  that  night,  and  look'- 
ed  wan  and  pale  the  next  morning.  Even 
her  father's  i)i'ayer,  whic^li  was  a  sort  of 
triumphant  homily  upon  the  joys  wliich 
await  them  who  overcome,  did  not  seem 
to  raise  her  ilagging  spirits.  Sometimes 
that  ])rospect  of  i)eai'ly  gate  and  golden 
street,  of  eternal  chorals  of  triumphant 
praise,  seem  all  too  splendid  to  a  little 
iiumble  soul  who  would  fain  have  off'ered 
to  itself  a  smaller  reward  for  sacrifice. 
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If,  instead  of  the  sea  of  jasper  and  those 
])aveniontsof  gokl,  Love  had  had  pictured 
some  little  door  of  liorne,  and  her  mother 
standinf>'  in  it  with  outstretched  arms  of 
welcome,  it  mio;ht  have  filled  her  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  comfort. 

When  Richard  had  been  o-one  a  week, 
lie  wrote  a  hitter  to  Love  in  which  he 
humbly  berj-ged  her  pardon  for  his  bold- 
ness the  afternoon  befoi'e  he  left,  and 
craved  the  honor  of  a  correspondence. 

Love  had  debated  long'  as  to  whether 
her  duty  demanded  that  she  show  this 
letter  to  her  father  and  ask  his  advice  in 
the  matter.  Finally,  being"  led  to  a  deci- 
sion largely  by  the  reasoning  that  her 
duty  it  must  be  since  it  was  such  a  sore 
trial,  she  took  the  letter  to  his  study,  and 
stood  waiting:  at  his  elbow,  a  patient, 
downcast  young  iig-ure,  while  he  read  it. 

The  candle-light  flickered  over  the  ])ar- 
son's  long*,  pale,  heavily  corrugated  face 
as  he  read.  It  was  a  face  expressive  of 
all  the  stern  resignation  and  persistency 
in  sacrihce,  and  of  none  of  its  triumphant 
self-consciousness.  ]\Iost  truly  did  Par- 
son Lord  serve  his  Maker  through  pure 
obedience  to  His  will,  and  never  for  the 
sake  of  his  own.  Finally  the  parson  fold- 
ed the  letter,  and  stated  his  mind  to  his 
daughtei",  with  his  usual  circumlocution 
of  scriptural  imagery.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, Love  courtesied,  took  her  letter,  and 
went  back  to  her  cliamber. 

Poor  Richard  Pierce  received  no  an- 
swer from  his  divinity,  but,  instead,  a 
lengthy  epistle  from  her  father,  assuring 
liim  of  the  receipt  of  his  distinguished 
favor,  which  had  been  submitted  to  his 
inspection  by  his  daughter,  for  whom  he 
had,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  views  con- 
nected with  her  s})iritual  welfare  and  her 
true  duty  in  life  which  rendered  it  inad- 
visable, according  to  his  })()()r  judgment, 
for  her  to  engage  in  a  C()rres})oiidence  of 
the  nature  proposed,  which  might  per- 
chance cause  her  to  waste  precious  time 
and  strength  which  should  be  devoted  to 
higher  aims,  and  ])ossibly  in  the  end  di- 
vert her  mind  from  the  favorable  con- 
templation of  the  one  lru(^  and  acceptable 
sacrilice  of  her  life.  Tlie  ])arson  con- 
cluded with  a  few  words  of  i)ious  exhor- 
tation to  his  young  friend. 

It  was  quite  })ossible  that  Richard  felt 
some  irritation  at  that  very  sweet  tloeility. 
which  he  would  have  so  admiretl  if  direct- 
ed toward  himself,  which  led  Love  to 
show  his  letter  to  her  father   and   allow 


him  to  answer  it.  He  did  not  again  sub- 
ject himself  to  a  similar  rebuff,  nor  en- 
deavor to  see  Love  until  the  following- 
summer. 

Then,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  girl,  grown 
far  prettier,  and  with  a  helpless  blush  and 
tremor  before  his  eyes,  he  felt  his  resent- 
ment vanish,  and  his  admiration  and  love 
revive.  However,  he  progressed  not  at 
all  in  his  wooing.  If  he  went  to  call 
upon  Love,  he  was  entertained  by  her  fa- 
ther with  a  relentless  persistenc}-  of  pious 
conversation,  and  he  went  many  a  time 
to  the  gra]ie-arbor  in  the  hope  that  Love 
might  be  there  with  her  needle-work,  but 
slie  never  was.  During  the  three  weeks 
he  was  at  home  she  came  only  once  to 
take  tea  with  his  grandmother,  and  then 
her  father  came  for  her.  and  himself  es- 
corted her  home. 

Richard  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was 
avoided,  and  finally  went  back  to  Boston, 
resolved  that  he  would  waste  no  more 
thought  upon  a  girl  who  so  persistently 
flouted  him. 

After  Richard  had  gone.  Love  grew 
thin  and  pale.  The  subtle  inconsistency 
of  reasoning  power  of  her  sex  was  strong- 
ly marked  in  her.  L^nderneath  all  her 
keeping  to  the  letter  of  the  law  she  had  a 
feeling  of  wonder  and  grief  and  injury 
that  her  lover  should  so  take  her  at  her 
word.  She  would  have  had  him  come 
when  he  was  told  not.  She  would  have  had 
him  force  her  to  a  tete-a-tcfe  in  that  grai)e- 
arbor,  and  make  it  out  of  her  power  to 
say  him  nay.  She  would  have  had  him 
correspond  with  her  when  such  corre- 
spondence had  been  forbidden,  and  some- 
how ease  her  conscience  of  any  blame. 
She  would  have  had  him  take  her  love  all 
the  more,  since  she  withheld  it.  She  told 
herself  that  he  did  not  care  now;  he  had 
seen  a  fairer  face  in  Boston;  she  would 
sternly  ])ut  him  from  her  mind,  and  strive 
to  gain  sufTicient  earthly  bliss  in  the  hope 
of  tliat  of  heaven.  Now  and  then  she 
talked  to  her  father  of  her  uncles  in  Bur- 
mah  and  India,  how  old  were  their  wives 
when  they  accompanied  them,  how  old 
was  it  necessary  for  a  female  missionary 
to  be  before  the  American  Board  would 
think  it  judicious  to  send  her  to  those 
far-otf  lands?  Reuben  Loi'd  had  not  al- 
ways that  expression  of  quick  sympathy 
and  joy  with  which  he  might  have  been 
exi)ected  to  hear  remarks  so  evidently 
tending  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
his  cherished   wish.      Instead,  he   looked 
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at  his  daug-liter  with  a  sternly  anxious 
knitting-  of  brows,  and  replied  tluit  it 
was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  years  which 
was  in  question,  as  preparation  and  fit- 
ness of  spirit  and  body  to  perform  such 
work  with  acceptance  to  the  Lord. 

Love  reflected  humbly  that  her  father 
considered  that  she  was  not  spiritually  fit 
for  so  great  a  trust;  of  her  bodily  state 
she  thought  not  at  all.  She  wondered 
why  the  squire's  lady  looked  at  her  with 
such  wistful  intentness;  she  wondered 
why  she  always  insisted  upon  her  drink- 
ing" a  glass  of  port-wine  when  she  first 
arrived  at  her  house. 

In  those  days  more  mysterious  g-ifts 
than  ever  were  showered  upon  the  girl— 
a  warm  fur  tippet  for  her  delicate  throat, 
a  great  muff  wherein  to  nestle  her  little 
hands,  a  warmly  wadded  cloak,  a  hood  of 
blue  silk  edged  with  swan's-down,  and 
many  luxuries  to  tempt  her  appetite — 
oranges  and  pineapples,  and  often  a 
plump  partridge  or  quail. 

Love's  gratitude  to  the  squire's  lady 
seemed  to  Avarm  her  whole  heart.  She 
often  speculated  as  to  the  advisability  of 
thanking  her  friend  for  her  anonymous 
gifts,  and  once  she  consulted  her  father. 
"Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  thank  a  per- 
son for  a  gift  who  has  given  it  secretly, 
sir?"  she  asked.  And  her  father  stared  a 
little,  and  replied, 

"No,  daughter;  no,  certainly  it  is  not 
advisable,"  and  was  again  intent  upon 
Doddridge. 

All  winter,  when  the  stage-coach  came 
in  with  the  mail,  Love  had  a  forlorn  hope 
that  it  might  bring  a  letter  from  Richard, 
but  it  never  did.  Sometimes  the  squire's 
lady  used  to  read  extracts  from  her  grand- 
son's letters  to  Love,  both  to  her  delight 
and  her  fear.  Alwa3^s  her  heart  was 
beating  loud  in  her  ears  with  the  fear  lest 
Richard  had  written  of  some  beautiful 
Boston  lady  who  had  won  his  heart.  It 
was  in  such  wise  that  she  betrayed  her- 
self one  afternoon  in  late  June. 

It  being  a  fine  day,  she  and  ]\L'ulam 
Diantha  were  walking  in  the  gai'den 
when  the  squire  came  with  the  mail,  and 
there  was  a  letter  from  Richard. 

The  squire  was  a  fine,  handsome  old 
gentleman,  red -cheeked  and  clear -eyed, 
with  a  silver  fleece  of  hair.  Tliough  he 
limped  somewiuit  on  account  of  his  rheu- 
matic joints,  yet  he  advanced  with  an 
almost  boyish  impetuosity.  He  was  of 
rather  smaller  stature  than  his  wife,  who 


moved  with  slow  state  between  the  roses, 
in  a  wide  inflorescenceof  lavender  flounces 
and  softly  floating  laps  and  frills  of  lace. 

"Open  the  letter  at  once,  my  dear," 
cried  the  squire,  "and  let  us  hear  if  the 
boy  is  coming,  or  if  some  fair  Boston  lady 
has  him  at  her  silk  apron  strings." 

Love  had  moved  aside  in  the  garden 
path  to  make  room  for  the  squire,  and 
Madam  Diantha  saw  the  girl's  face  go 
white  and  red. 

"  Read  it  aloud,  my  dear,  if  you  i)lease," 
repeated  the  squire,  eagerly. 

His  wife  began  to  i-ead  in  her  soft 
voice. 

The  box  in  that  place  was  as  high  as 
Love's  waist,  and  some  branches  of  roses 
were  hooping  over  it.  She  turned  her 
face  away  and  smelted  of  a  rose  as  she 
listened. 

The  letter  was  short.  Richard  could 
not  come  just  yet,  not  until  next  month, 
possibly  not  until  August.  He  was  very 
much  occupied;  the  weather  was  very 
warm.  He  had  been  to  dine  at  Mr.  Solo- 
mon Purdy's  house  the  week  before,  and 
was  to  go  there  to  a  party  to-morrow^  Mr. 
Purdy  had  two  daughters,  most  amiable 
young  ladies,  and  a  son  w^liom  he  found  a 
most  desirable  comi)anion — 

" 'Tis  one  of  the  most  amiable  young 
ladies!"  interrupted  the  squire,  with  a 
loud  laugh.  "  An  amiable  young  lady 
and  a  j^retty  little  a})ron,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Pierce  stumbling  at  the  length  of  the 
stiings.  I  knew^  it.  She  has  him  fast. 
Well,  'tis  hard  lines  foi*  us  when  we 
thought  to  see  the  lad's  face  at  the  table  a 
month  ago,  and  now^ —  Why,  Diantha, 
my  dear,  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
child?"  For  Love  was  half  hanging  over 
the  green  wall  of  box,  like  a  broken  rose 
bi-aiich. 

''Y\^hy,  my  dear,  what  is  the  mattei"? 
Are  you  ill :'"  cried  Madam  Diantha,  and 
put  her  arm  around  the  girl,  supj)oi't- 
ing  her  tenderly  on  her  broad  motherly 
bosom.  Love  was  gasping  faintly,  and 
her  lips  were  white. 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  matter?" 
asked  the  s<iuire,  anxiously:  he  was  very 
fond  of  Love. 

"  It  is  nothing.  I  tliink,"  said  his  wife: 
"she  is  not  xevy  strong,  and  the  sun  is 
hot.  Will  you  please  go  to  the  liouse  and 
get  the  camphor-bottle  on  my  dressing- 
table  T' 

The  squii-e's  lady  put  her  mouth  close 
to  the  airl's  ear  when  her  husband  had 
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g-one.  "My  precious  child,''  she  wliis])er- 
ed,  but  Siiid  no  more  of  comfort;  she  dared 
not,  since  she  knew  not  but  the  squire's 
surmise  was  correct.  So  slie  only  kissed 
and  patted  and  soothed  as  best  she  could, 
and  I'cpeated  that  the  sun  was  hot,  and 
she  not  strong,  and  no  Avonder  that  she 
was  faint. 

Poor  Love  would  have  given  the  world 
to  run  home  and  hide  herself,  but  she  re- 
sponded, with  a.  proud  impulse  toward 
conceahnent,  to  her  friend's  subterfuge. 
She  owned  that  she  had  felt  the  lieat  of 
the  sun;  she  submitted  to  all  that  was 
done  for  her,  and  remained  to  tea  as 
usual,  eating  obedientl}'^  as  much  as  she 
was  able  of  a  little  bird  which  the  squire 
liad  ordered  to  be  specially  prepared. 

"What  ailed  the  child?"  the  squire 
asked  his  wife,  after  Love  had  gone  home. 
"  No,  don't  say  the  sun,  my  dear,  unless 
you  spell  it  with  an  o,*'  and  the  squire 
laughed  with  boyish  glee  at  his  own  joke. 

"Hush,  my  dear,  we  have  no  reason — " 
his  wife  began ;  but  he  nodded  obstinately. 

"The  ])oor  little  soul  was  distressed  at 
the  mention  of  the  amiable  Purdy,"  said 
he;  "  but  I  hoi)e  you  told  her  that  it  was 
nothing  particular." 

"  Oh,  but,  my  dear,  it  may  be!"  said  his 
wife. 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  declared 
the  squire,  stoutly.  "Well,  if  the  boy 
should  want  her,  and  she  him,  I  would 
venture  ten  to  one  that  the  parson  would 
try  to  separate  them  with  the  contribu- 
tion-box." 

The  next  week  Love  forced  herself  to 
go  to  the  squire's,  lest  lliey  suspect  the 
reason  if  she  staid  away,  but  after  that 
she  did  not  go  any  more.  Then  July 
came  and  passed,  and  August  was  there, 
and  Richard  returned. 

Love  saw  him  tirst  as  she  was  walking- 
down  the  street.  He  was  out  driving  with 
his  grandmother  and  the  squire.  He 
had  come  unexpectedly  the  night  beft)re. 
When  Love  first  lifted  her  eyes  at  the 
roll  of  wheels  and  saw  Richard,  she  went 
so  white  ihat  ]Madam  Diantliagave  an  in- 
voluntary start  as  if  she  would  go  to  her. 
She  thought  for  a  second  tiiat  the  girl 
would  fall.  But  Love  recovered  herself 
quickly,  and  courtesied  prettily,  iuul  they 
had  passed. 

Richard's  gi-andmother  glanced  covert- 
ly at  him,  IhU  lie  l()oi-:ed  quite  uncon- 
cerned, and  her  heart  sank.  However. 
Richard  had  seen,  and  the  image  of  ^liss 


Catharine  Purdy,  which  he  had  rather 
urged  u])()n  his  heart  of  late,  faded. 

Love  wore  that  day  a  Vvhite  muslin 
gown  —  one  of  her  mysterious  gifts  —  a 
little  white  cape,  and  a  hat  with  a  white 
ribbon;  she  looked  for  all  the  world  like 
a  flying  v.iiite  flower  as  she  came  down 
the  street,  her  white  draperies  blown  in 
the  wind. 

The  squire  had  been  shrewdly  observ- 
ant. "  The  parson's  daughter  looks  more 
like  an  angel  than  a  thing  of  flesh  and 
blood."  he  remarked  presently,  "and  I 
fear  she'll  be  one  in  earnest  if  they  don"t 
look  out  for  her." 

Richard  stared  at  the  landscape.  "Is 
she  out  of  health?"  lie  inquired,  in  a  some- 
what constrained  tone. 

"She  was  always  delicate,  dear,"  his 
grandmother  replied,  evasively. 

"  Not  like  this,"  maintained  tlie  squire. 

That  evening,  when  he  and  Richard 
were  sitting  together  after  su])per,  he 
turned  suddenly  upon  the  young  man 
with  a  motion  of  defiance,  as  if  he  were 
throwing  secrecy  and  prudence  to  the 
winds.  "Well,  my  boy.  your  grandmo- 
ther would  have  me  say  nothing,  but  I 
am  going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 
Our  little  Love  Lord  fainted  away  when 
your  grandmother  read  a  letter  of  youi's 
in  which  you  spoke  of  the  Misses  Purdy 
something  particularly,  and  we  knew — 
Now,  sir.  if  you  have  trifled — " 

"Trilled,  sir  I"'  cried  Richard,  staring. 
"Why,  sir,  she  will  have  none  of  me. 
She  has  shown  me  so  plainly  that  there 
is  no  mistaking  it." 

"  Then  it's  the  parson,"  said  the  squire, 
reflectively. 

"  No;   it  is  she  herself." 

"Go  there  and  see  her,  and  you  will 
tind  out  that  I  am  right,  my  boy,"  said 
the  squire. 

"I  go  not  the  second  time  where  I 
have  as  good  as  had  the  door  in  my  face, 
though  it  was  heaven,  and  an  angel  shut- 
ting it."  replied  Richai'd,  and  was  true  to 
his  resolution  for  some  little  time. 

Poor  Love  staid  close  at  home,  and  al- 
ways, when  the  weather  was  fine,  repaired 
of  an  afternoon  to  the  grape-arbor,  and 
sat  there  until  tea-time,  with  an  eye  of 
wistful  hope  for  a  young  man  coming 
across  the  held:   but  he  never  came. 

But  one  afternoon,  dui'ing  the  last  of 
August.  Love  went  into  her  father's  study, 
bi'inging  a  lettei*  in  which  Mr.  Richard 
Pierce   begged   her    to    be    in    the  grape- 
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arbor  at  eight  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of 
conversation  upon  a  matter  pertaining-  to 
them  both.  He  concluded  by  stating  that 
he  would  consider  her  failure  to  be  there 
as  final,  and  would  henceforth  obtrude 
himself  no  further  upon  her,  whose  obe- 
dient servant  he  would  ever  be. 

Parson  Reuben  Lord  read  the  letter, 
while  his  daughter  looked  at  him  with 
that  same  expression  with  which  she  had 
pleaded  for  the  doll. 

"  Daughter,  you  know  what  my  will 
has  been  for  you  from  your  youth  up,'' 
said  the  parson,  solemnly. 

Love  went  out  without  a  Avord;  her 
fatlier  heard  her  sob  on  the  stairs.  She 
ate  no  supper,  though  a  little  crock  of 
honey  had  mysteriously  come  for  her  late 
that  afternoon.  She  went  up  to  her  room 
at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Parson  Lord  stood  listening  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  his  daughter's 
chamber;  now  and  tlien  he  heard  a  sti- 
fled sob.  He  put  foot  on  the  stair,  as  if 
to  ascend,  then  drew  back;  at  evevy  sob 
his  own  face  was  convulsed.  At  last  he 
took  his  hat  and  went  out,  shutting  the 
front  door  softly. 

That  night  the  sky  was  overcast  and 
the  dusk  was  early.  When  Ricliard,  at 
eight  o'clock,  crossed  the  fields,  all  the 
trees  were  forgathering  in  shadows,  and 
all  white  flower  bushes  and  white  house 
walls  in  the  distance  seemed  luminous. 
Long  before  he  reached  the  arbor  he  saw 
something  white  shining  therein,  and  his 
heart  leaped  for  joy,  he  thinking  it  was 
surely  Love's  white  gowai  and  she  had 
come.  But  when  he  went  in,  it  was  only 
a  soft  lavender -scented  mass  of  silken 
shawl. 

"  She  has  been  here  and  gone,"  thought 
Richard,  in  a  great  turmoil  of  grief  and 
wrath.  "She  has  been  here  and  not 
waited.  I  will  have  no  more  of  her.  If 
she  loves  me  not.  I  will  not  follow  her 
any  longer;  and  if  she  loves  me,  she  has 
no  spirit  which  is  worthy  of  the  love. 
The  clock  has  not  yet  struck  eight,  and 
she  did  not  w^ait — " 

Then,  just  as  Richard  spoke,  the  town 
clock  struck  the  half -hour  after  eight. 
And  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  next 
day,  when  the  Boston  stage-coach  came 
in,  there  was  great  amazement  all  over 
the  village  to  find  that  the  town  clock 
w^as  a  half-hour  fast. 

But  Richard  Piei-ce,  that  night  when  he 
heard  the  half-hour  strike,  went  straight 


to  the  parson's  house  and  let  fall  the 
knocker  with  a  bold  clang,  and  when  the 
parson  came,  demanded  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter. 

"She  has  retii-ed,  I  fear,"  replied  the 
parson,  who  was  strangely  pale,  and 
whose  voice  quivered  convulsively. 
"  Will  you  walk  into  my  study,  sir?" 

But  Richard  would  not  come  in,  and 
would  see  his  daughter  at  the  door. 

Love  did  not  know  the  voice  in  which 
her  father  called-;  she  asked,  tremblingly, 
wiio  had  spoken. 

"Come  down,  daughter,"  said  her  fa- 
ther, still  in  that  strange  voice.  "There 
is  some  one  at  the  door  wdio  is  desirous  of 
speaking  with  you."  Then  he  went  into 
his  study  and  shut  the  door. 

Love  went  down,  and  Richard's  face 
shone  white  framed  in  the  doorwa}^ 
against  a  background  of  night  gloom. 
He  flung  an  arm  around  her  and  drew 
her  outside. 

"We  have  had  enough  of  tliis,  dear,"  he 
said,  shortly.  "If  you  love  me,  tell  me 
so  now,  for  God's  sake  I" 

"Oh,  it  is  not  right!  I  fear  it  is  not 
right  I"  Love  gasped,  and  trembled  in  his 
arms. 

"  Let  the  right  alone.     Tell  me  I"' 

"  I  must  not  I'' 

"Let  the  must  not  alone.      Tell  mel" 

"  Yes."  said  Love,  with  a  sigh,  and  then 
tried  with  a  faint  assertion  of  maiden  dig- 
nity to  ward  off  Richard's  kisses.  "It 
can  be  no  more  than — this,"  she  whisper- 
ed, brokenly.  "We  cannot  be — nuirried, 
Richard."' 

"Why  notr' demanded  Richard.  "AVhy 
not,  sw^eetheart?" 

"  Father— father  has  vowed—  He  does 
not  wish  me  to  marry,  Richard." 

"Well,  marry  you  will,  nevertheless, 
sweetheart." 

"Never  without  his  consent.  I  can- 
not. Richard." 

"With  or  without,  you  shall  marry 
me,  Love;  but  he  will  consent.'' 

"Oh,  he  will  not.  unless — ''  Love 
looked  with  sudden  courage  in  his  face. 
"Oh,"  she  whispered— "oh,  Richard,  if 
you  would  only  be  a  missionary!'' 

Richard  Pierce  laughed  so  loud  that  the 
gay  ring  of  it  penetrated  to  the  parson  in 
the  study.  "I  will  not  be  a  missionary, 
and  yet  marry  me  you  shall,  now  I  know 
that  you  love  me,  sweetheart,"  said  he; 
then,  before  Love  knew  it,  they  were 
standiuir  before  her  father. 
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"Sir,"  said  Richard,  speaking"  with  a 
line  manly  air,  "I  should  have  come  to 
you  before  and  asked  for  your  daughter's 
hand  had  she  not  been  so  desirous  of  fol- 
lowing' your  wishes  instead  of  her  own, 
and  concealing-  her  feelings  from  me  so 
well  that  I  judged  it  to  be  useless.  Now 
we  know^  that  we  love  each  other,  and  1 
beg  that  you  will  give  me  your  daughter 
for  my  wife." 

"My  daughter  has  long  known  that 
my  })lans  for  her  were  otherwise  than  the 
married  estate,"  said  Parson  Lord,  look- 
ing past  them  and  s])eaking  with  stiff 
lips. 

"  Is  the  soul  of  your  daughter  yours  to 
command  in  a  matter  like  this,  sir?"  in- 
quired the  young  man,  hotly,  and  yet 
with  some  show  of  deference. 

"I  cannot  give  my  consent,"  Parson 
Lord  said,  and  turned  to  his  sermon. 

"Cannot  you  reconsider  this,  sir?" 

"I  cannot  give  my  consent,"  repeated 
the  ])arson,      "It  is  final." 

"Then,"  said  Richard,  drawing  Love's 
arm  firmly  througli  his  own,  "marry 
without  your  consent  we  must,  sir,  for 
marry  her  I  will,  now  I  know  that  she 
loves  me." 

The  next  Sunday  the  banns  between 
Richard  Pierce,  Esquire,  and  Love  Lord, 
spinster,  were  publislied — not  proclaimed 
from  the  pulpit,  but  co))ied  neatly  on  a 
fair  sheet,  and  hung  in  the  frame  used  for 
that  purpose  beside  the  meeting-house 
dooi',  where  all  who  entered  might  read. 
The  parson  might  have  discerned  a  great- 
er spirit  of  astonishment  and  gossip  in  the 
faces  of  his  audience  than  of  pious  atten- 
tion to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  had  he 
been  interested  to  decipher  it. 

His  plans  for  his  daughter  were  well 
known,  and  lierc  were  her  banns  publish- 
ed. Had  the  parson  yielded  unto  the 
pleading  of  earthly  affection,  or  was  this 
without  his  knowledge  or  approval  ?  Pub- 
lic opinion  rather  inclined  to  tlie  latter 
view%  although  far  fi'om  sui'e  tliattlie  banns 
could  be  set  up.  even  with  tlie  squire  to 
manage  matters,  without  tlie  parson's 
knowledge.  Love  was  not  at  meeting. 
but  Richard  Pierce  was  silting  beiw(>en 
his  grandmother  and  the  squire,  and  hold- 
ing up  his  head  Avith  a  gallant  air.  looiv- 
ing  straight  at  the  parson,  as  if  he  were 
weighing  every  word  of  the  discourse. 

The  banns  were  published  three  Sun- 
days, and  on  Monday  following  the 
third,  the    squii-e,  the    squire's    lady,  and 


Mr.  Richard  Pierce  drove  in  the  coach 
to  Parson  Reuben  Lord's  house.  AVhen 
they  entered  the  study,  having  been  ush- 
ei*ed  therein  by  the  pai-son  with  a  grave 
dignity,  Richard  looked  around  anxious- 
ly, but  Love  was  not  there.  He  glanced 
imploringly  at  his  grandmother.  "Where 
is  Love,  sir?'\she  asked  the  parson,  in  her 
sweetly  imperative  voice. 

"In  her  chamber."  he  ]'eplied.  When 
he  was  dead.  Parson  Lord  would  be  no 
whiter. 

"I  will  call  her,"  said  Madam  Diantha, 
and  called  "Love!  Love,  deai'childl"  And 
when  the  girl  did  not  come  for  the  call- 
ing, she  Avent  up  staii-s,  and  found  her 
weeping  and  moaning  that  she  could  not 
w^ed  without  her  father's  consent,  and  he 
would  never  give  it,  and  if  he  would,  he 
would  liy  in  the  face  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  bring  a  curse  upon  himself 
for  breaking  his  solemn  promise  to  the 
Lord. 

Til  us  the  poor  child,  in  her  bewilder- 
ment of  love  and  conscience,  until  the 
squire's  lady  would  heur  no  more,  but 
bathed  her  eyes  and  led  her  down  stairs 
to  Richard,  who  took  her  hand  with  an 
air  as  if  he  challenged  the  whole  world. 

Then  Squire  Hawkes  spoke  to  the  par- 
son. "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  my  grandson  loves 
your  daughter,  and  she  returns  his  love. 
The  banns  have  been  published  for  the 
requisite  length  of  time,  as  you  are  aware, 
and  they  stand  before  you  humbly  be- 
seeching that  you  give  them  your  bless- 
ing and  unite  them  m  matrimony." 

"I  cannot  do  so.  sir."  replied  Parson 
Loi'd.  in  a  set  sad  voice.     "I  cannot,  sir.'' 

"  May  I  inquire  why  not.  sir?'' 

"  When  my  child  was  born,  I  solemn- 
ly dedicated  her  to  God.  I  vowed  that 
she  should  be  set  apart  for  the  service  of 
the  Lord,  should  she  be  spared  to  me,"  re- 
plied the  Paison.  "I  can  break  nnM^ow 
no  nu)re  than  Jephthah  of  old." 

*'  Damn  Jephthah  !"  shouted  the  squire, 
who  had  an  uncompromising  tongue 
when  ai'oused.      "You  are  mad,  sir.'' 

The  ]-)ai'son  renuiined  silent. 

'"Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  marry 
themr"  demanded  the  squi)'e. 

"  I  cannot." 

"Will  y<ni  give  your  consent,  then?'' 

"  I  cannot." 

Love  was  clinging  weakly  to  her  lovei-'s 
arm.  Tiie  squire  faced  them  suddenly. 
" 'Tis  the  rankest  folly,"  he  cried,  "and 
the    crudest  I      What   are    you,  Reuben 
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Lord,  to  dispose  of  your  daughter,  heart 
and  soul,  as  you  propose?  How  dare  you 
come  thrusting  your  damned  covenant  like 
a  wedge  between  two  young  things  who 
love  each  other  in  the  fear  of  tlie  Lord, 
and  refusing  to  make  them  happy,  be- 
cause you  are  afraid  you  will  go  to  hell 
for  it?  How  dare  you  tamper  with  the 
holiest  feeling  of  the  human  heart?  Here 
is  your  daughter,  an  angel  if  ever  there 
was  one,  loving  this  young  man,  and  ready 
and  willing  to  honor  and  obey  him  all 
the  days  of  her  life,  comfort  him  in  sor- 
row, and  nurse  him  in  sickness,  are  you 
not,  sweetheart?" 

Love  nodded,  sobbing. 

"And  here  is  my  grandson,  with  all 
his  heart  set  upon  loving,  cherishing,  and 
protecting  her  in  sickness  or  health,  and 
cleaving  to  her  for  better  or  worse,  are 
you  not,  Richard?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am,"  replied  Richard,  with 
a  start  of  amazement. 

"Then,"  said  the  squire,  his  voice 
changing  suddenly  from  a  tone  of  easy 
interrogation  to  one  of  solemn  proclama- 
tion, "in  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  as  justice  of  the  peace  of  this  town- 
ship, I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife." 

The  squire  gave  a  loud  laugh  of  tri- 
umph, which  he  checked  suddenly  as  he 
saw  Parson  Reuben  Lord's  face.  It  was 
shocked  beyond  words,  and  with  a  strange 
expression  of  guilt. 

"Before  the  Lord,  sir,"  cried  Squire 
Hawkes,  "neither  your  daughter  nor  my 
grandson  nor  my  wife  was  a  party  to 
this,  nor  I  myself,  until  the  fancy  struck 
me.  I  saw  in  a  flash  'twas  the  only  way; 
unless  she  had  been  trapped  thus,  she 
would  never  have  brought  herself  to  wed 
without  your  consent." 

Parson  Lord  went  over  to  his  daughter, 
kissed  her  solemnly  on  lier  forehead,  said 
"  God  bless  you,  my  daughter!  May  you 
and  the  husband  you  have  chosen  dwell 
together  in  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  may 
the  day  be  sanctified  to  youl"  and  went 
out. 

A  crowd  which  had  gathered  outside, 
gaping  silently  out  of  the  shadows,  stood 
back  in  a  very  hush  of  wonder  when  the 
bridal  party  emerged  from  the  parson's 
house,  got  into  the  coach, and  were  di'iven 
away.  "  Slie's  coming!  She's  married  to 
him  1"  said  one  exclaiming  voice,  and  then 
no  more. 

For  days  the  village  was  thrilled  to  its 


fullest  capacity  for  excitement  by  the 
Avedding  of  the  squire's  grandson  and  the 
parson's  daughter;  but  no  one  ever  knew 
the  full  particulars,  for  principals  and 
witnesses  kept  them  to  themselves. 

Everybody  agreed  that  the  parson  aged 
fast  after  his  daughter's  marriage,  and 
that  his  whole  chai'acter  seemed  strange- 
ly changed.  Whereas  he  had  moved 
among  his  people,  discharging  his  re- 
ligious duties  toward  them  with  a  stern 
rigidity  of  faithfulness,  he  now  bore  him- 
self with  a  meek  lovingness  which  caused 
folk  to  turn  and  stare  at  him  as  at  a 
stranger.  Moreover,  his  sermons  lost 
their  directness  of  application  concerning 
the  justice  and  righteous  judgments  of 
the  Lord,  and  some  feared  lest  he  might 
be  falling  off  in  the  doctrines. 

Aunt  Betsey  Ware,  who  kept  house  for 
him,  said  never  was  such  a  change  in 
mortal  man  before,  and  when  a  sour-ap- 
ple tree  begun  to  bear  sweetings,  'twas 
a  sure  sign  that  it  would  blossom  next 
spring  in  another  world.  She  was  right 
in  tha(^  case,  for  Parson  Reuben  Lord  died 
very  suddenly  the  spring  after  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage. 

Love  was  sent  for,  and  came  with  her 
husband,  and  mourned  for  her  father, 
though  in  somewhat  unwonted  fashion. 
It  was  as  if  she  grieved  more  sorely  for 
that  father  whom  she  had  never  had  than 
for  him  whom  she  had  lost. 

Then,  a  few  days  after  llie  funeral,  she 
found  among  his  papers  his  journal,  which 
she  read,  and  had  therefrom  a  revelation. 
When  her  husband  came  in  she  ran  and 
clung  to  him,  weeping  and  ti-embling  in 
a  passion  of  remorseful  love  and  \)iiy. 

"  Oh,''  she  cried^^oh,  Richard!  it  was 
father — it  was  fatlier!" 

"What  do  you  mean,  sweetheart?" 

"It  was  father  who  gave  me  the  doll, 
and  not  Madam  Diantha.  It  was  father 
who  gave  me  the  i)i"etiy  gowns  and  the 
bonnets  and  the  ribbons.  It  was  father 
who  gave  nie  everything!  Oh,  Richard, 
it  was  poor  father!     Look  at  this — look!'' 

Richard  took  the  parson's  journal  and 
read,  here  and  there,  where  she  indi- 
cated : 

Marcli  6. — I  have  pui'chased  the  doll, 
Alas!  I  am  weak  and  selfish,  and  under 
the  sway  of  my  natural  aii'ection.  The 
price  of  the  toy  should  have  gone 
elsewhere;  but  the  heart  of  the  child  is 
sore,  and  I  cannot  have  it.      Oh,  her  face 
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as  she  stood  there  lioldiiij^  tlie  old  treasure 
of  lier  childhood,  vvliicli  she  liad  found, and 
whicl)  I  could  not  let  her  keep  for  ver\' 
consistency  in  discipline!  Daphne  was 
too  hard  upon  such  a  tender  heart  of 
such  a  little  g-irl. 

God  foro-ive  me  if  I  have  erred  Ihrouo-h 
too  o-reat  love  for  my  child  I  Methinks  I 
could  have  been  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Thy  cause,  I  could  have  been  broken 
upon  the  wheel,  but  this  martyrdom  of 
pain  in  the  heart  of  the  child  of  my  love 
I  cannot  bear. 

Mavcli  7. —She  looks  as  I  have  never 
seen  her;  the  joy  in  her  face  causes  my 
heai't  to  leap.  I  have  given  her  the  toy 
in  a  manner  secretly,  hoping  that  she 
Avill  not  confound  me  with  her  innoc(^nt 
delight  and  thanks,  which  would  convey 
to  me  such  rei)roaclies;  and  she  was  del- 
icately mindful  of  my  wish.  She  is  wise 
beyond  her  years.  How  can  I  crave  for- 
giveness when  I  do  not  truly  repent,  re- 
membering the  child's  face  and  the  joy 
in  it?  Right  or  wrong,  I  would  do  it 
over  again.      Oh,  n\\  poor  heart! 

July  8. — Have  purchased  a  gown  of 
white  muslin  for  my  daughter.  The  or- 
nament of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  should 
have  bee  a  sufficient  for  lier,  but  she  was 
not  attired  as  others  of  her  age,  and  it 
perchance  has  tried  her;  the  heart  of  a 
maid  is  a  tender  and  unknown  thing. 
Oh, my  weak  and  degenerate  nature  I  May 
it  not  foster  in  her  too  great  love  of  dress 
and  the  pleasures  of  tlie  world  ;  for  myself 
it  matters  not,  so  she  be  innocently  glad. 

September  6. — She  is  grieving  because 
of  ^hat  youth  to  whom  her  heart  has 
turned,  as  I  have  known  for  some  time, 
to  my  great  sadness.  •  AVhat  will  become 
or  that  tender  heart,  yielding  so  helpless- 
ly and  so  guilelessly  unto  the  great  call 
of  life?  I  caimot  give  my  consent;  I 
dare  not  brealc  my  vow  unto  the  Lord. 
Herein,  at  least.  I  must  stand  firm.  She 
has  no  appetite.  I  have  i)urchased  del- 
icacies for  her.  It  may  he  that  I  do 
wrong,  when  the  heathen  starve  for  the 
milk  of  the  word;  but  she  is  n.iv  onlv 
child. 

Jiiimarii  9.— Slie  is  very  poor  in  health. 
She  shivers  in  the  cold  meeting-house. 
I  have  purchased  a  fur  tippet  for  her.  and 
a  lai'ge  mutf,  and  a  wadded  cloak.  a,t  a 
])rice  which  would  have  done  incalcula- 
ble good  in  purchasing  spiritual  raiment 
for  the  needy  in  foreign  lields.  The 
child  does  not  put  me  to  shame  with  her 


openly  expressed  gratitude,  but  takes  her 
gift,  as  usual,  with  her  sweet  docility  and 
meek  grace. 

Marcli  18. — I  have  to-day  purchased  a 
new  gown  of  tine  texture  and  a  pretty 
color.  She  still  pines  and  gi'ieves,  and 
I  strive  to  render  her  content  with  these 
little  gewgaws,  which,  I  have  understood, 
sweeten  the  greater  lacks  of  life  to  the 
feminine  heart.  May  God  forgive  me 
for  yielding  to  this  so  great  weakness, 
and  striving  to  temper  the  sorrow  which 
may  be  ordained  for  her  good  to  my 
daughter,  and  even  perchance  awakening 
thereby  a  love  for  vanity  in  her  heart! 

July  26.  —  The  youth  upon  whom  she 
has  fixed  her  affections  is  in  the  village; 
she  is  watching  for  him  and  he  does  not 
come.  Can  I  keep  to  my  resolution  and 
see  her  unhappy^ 

August  27. — All  is  over.  I  have  yield- 
ed to  the  strength  of  my  paternal  love. 
They  have  met  and  plighted  their  vows, 
and  by  my  means.  I  myself,  in  spite  of 
everything,  have  brought  about  a  meet- 
ing between  them,  and  that  by  methods 
which  bring  me  to  shame.  I  resorted  to 
subterfuge,  even  to  deception.  I  cannot 
recall  even  to  myself  the  means  which  I 
used,  involving,  as  they  did,  deception  and 
trickei-y,  without  the  deepest  mortifica- 
tion and  the  most  painful  prickings  of 
conscience,  and  yet  I  acknowledge,  to  my 
still  deeper  humiliation,  that  I  do  not  re- 
gret the  result  which  was  brought  about 
by  such  means,  and  I  confess  that  I  am 
sure,  in  the  depths  of  my  guilty  and  self- 
betraymg  heart,  that,  for  the  sake  of  her 
happiness,  I  would  i-epeat. as  long  as  I  drew 
the  breath  of  life,  my  folly  and  my  fault. 

September  30.  —My  daughter  is  wed- 
ded to  the  man  of  her  choice.  The  letter 
of  my  vow  I  kept,  yet  broke  it  undenia- 
bly in  the  spirit.  I  humbly  confess  to 
my  ^Maker  my  joy  and  exceeding  happi- 
ness that  the  vow  be  not  fulfilled,  sinful 
though  it  may  l)e.  In  spite  of  my  back- 
sliding, my  lack  of  steadfastness,  and  nn'- 
weakness  of  the  flesh.  I  have  upon  me  a 
deep  peace  and  certainty  of  good  to  come 
which  will  not  be  gainsaid  by  any  self- 
blame.  I  marvel  greatly  if  I  perchance 
have  rightfully  estimated  the  love  of  God 
toward  us.  which  may — an  I  be  not  led 
astray  by  my  evil  imagination — acknoAv- 
ledge  as  its  own  oifsi)ring  all  the  natural 
atl'ections  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
human  weakness  therefrom  be  thus  for- 
a'iven  bv  the  divine  love. 
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'tis  the  rankest  folly,'  he  cried,  'and  the  cruelest. 


A  Nubian  Chief  in  Battle. 
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:\IIS("ALLEI)    ''THE    SOTDAX;' 
r,  Y     CAP  T  A  1  N     T.    (\    S     S  P  K  E  D  Y. 


rpHAT  portion  of  Africa  wliicli  tlie 
X  Maluli  rebellion  has  brouglit  so  prom- 
inently into  notice,  extending  from  Eo-yi)t 
on  the  north  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
on  the  south,  should  not.  pro])erly  speak- 
ing-, be  called  the  Soudan,  its  correct  name 
being  Nubia. 

The  Soudan  proper  lies  between  Sene- 
gal on  the  west  and  Nubia  on  the  cast. 
and  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  negroid 
races. 

Soudan  is  an  Arabic  word  signifying 
"the  country  of  the  black  ones."  and 
was  given  by  the  lighter -colored  Ai'ab 
invaders  who  oven-an  the  whole  of  nortli- 
ern  Africa  in  the  seventh  and  einhth  ccn- 


tui'ies  to  the  darker  i-accs  of  the  interior, 
wlioni  they  conquered  and  proselytized. 

The  Nubian  Desert  is  a  series  of  vast 
plains  divided  by  ranges  of  rugged  hills 
wliich  sometimes  rise  to  a  height  of  two 
thousand  feet  and  upwards,  while  huge 
granite  bowlders,  piled  one  above  the 
other,  crop  up  at  intervals  in  isolated 
s])ots.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  hard 
clay,  occasionally  covered  with  basaltic 
pebbles  interspersed  with  qtuirtz  and  flint, 
or  with  large  tracts  of  fine  sand.  The 
climate  is  remarkable  foi'  its  dryness,  and 
consequently,  in  spite  of  the  great  heat, 
is  not  unhealthy.  t^\('e])t  dni'ing  the  rains, 
when    decaying   vegetation    gives    rise  to 
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malarious  fevers,  l^roiu  October  to  Feb- 
ruary inclusive  the  weather,  for  a  tropica  I 
climate,  is  comparatively  cool,  the  ther- 
mometer not  exceeding-  85"  Fahrenheit 
in  the  shade  at  noon,  and  sinking"  to  40° 
at  night.  During  the  hot  season,  how- 
ever, which  conniiences  in  April,  the 
temperature  rapidly  rises,  the  register 
not  unfrequently  being  120'^  in  the  shade 
and  160°  in  the  sun. 

The  Nubians  consist  of  four  distinct 
races,  viz.,  those  of  Ethiopian,  Nouba,  Bij- 
ja,  and  Arabian  descent;  and  these  races 
are  again  subdivided  into  tribes. 

The  Ethiopian  comprises  the  Habab, 
Teklis,  and  others,  occupying  the  hilly 
country  between  Suakin  and  Massowa; 
the  Nouba,  now  known  as  the  Hadendoa. 
Bishareen,  and  Ababdeh,  between  Suakin 
and  Berber;  the  Bijja,  more  familiar  as 
the  Beni  Amer  and  Hallenga,  I'oams  over 
the  district  westward  of  Abyssinia,  of 
which  Kassala  is  the  capital;  while  those 
of  Arabian  descent  are  found  south  of 
Khartoum,  between  the  Blue  and  White 
Niles.  These  races  still  retain  their  own 
languages,  s})eaking;  respectively  Ethioj)- 
ic,  Nouba,  Bijja,  and  Arabic;  and,  hav- 
ing kept  perfectly  distinct  and  stood  aloof 
from  one  another,  they  have  no  language 
in  common,  though,  as  all  profess  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  many  from  each 
tribe  make  the  devotional  pilgi'image  to 
Mecca,  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  spread- 
ing among  them. 

The  Egyptian  Soudan  exteiuls  from  the 
White  Nile  westerly  to  about  longitude 
24°  east,  and  the  black  troops  of  Egypt, 
being  fi'eed  negro  slaves  from  this  region, 
are  rightly  termed  Soudanese. 

Nubia,  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  tributary  to  Egypt,  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  annexed 
by  her,  and,  until  the  outbreak  in  1881, 
formed  the  lai'ger  portion  of  that  country. 
Egyptian  administration,  however,  in  this 
territory  related  chi<>lly  to  taxation,  the 
people  being  allowed  to  setth*  their  own 
differences  and  adjudicate  thiMr  petty 
crimes,  their  laws  being  based  on  those 
of  the  Koi'an.  Every  tribe  is  divided 
into  septs,  each  of  which  is  governed  by 
its  own  hereditary  sheik,  and  fi'om  these 
sheiks  one  is  elected  as  suprem<^  head, 
under  the  title  of  ''Sheik  IMoshfiiek  " — 
Chief  of  Chiefs. 

In  appearance  the  Nubians  ai'e  a  line 
race.  Their  color  varies  through  all 
shades  of   rich   bi-own    to  a  clear  ebon  v. 


The  face  is  oval,  with  features  assimila- 
ting to  the  Caucasian  tyj)e,  and  bearing 
for  the  most  part  a  proud  and  indepen- 
dent expression.  The  eye  is  dark  hazel, 
the  white  being  clear,  and  not,  as  in  tlie 
negro,  of  a  yellowish  hue;  the  nose  is 
well  bridged,  often  approaching  the  aqui- 
line, with  clear-cut  nostrils,  aiul  the  lips 
incline  in  a  slight  degree  only  to  fulness. 
The  men  are  well  built,  lithe,  and  active, 
averaging  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
and  their  limbs,  though  not  muscular,  are 
strong  and  sinewy.  Their  skin  is  fine 
and  soft,  and  in  this  particular  presents 
a  great  contrast  to  that  of  the  negro, 
which  is  rough  and  coarse,  ])roving  that 
the  delicate  texture  of  the  Nubian  is  an 
inherent  quality,  and  not  attributable  to 
the  use  of  unguents,  which  both  races  ap- 
ply lavishly. 

Water,  as  a  rule,  being  scarce  in  that 
part  of  Africa,  both  sexes  have  recourse 
to  a  cleansing  process  which  perhaps  may, 
by  courtesy,  be  called  a  bath,  aiul  which 
is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner: 

The  recipient  of  the  luxury  lies  at  full 
length  on  a  piece  of  palm-leaf  matting, 
and  is  well  rubbed  from  head  to  foot  with 
mutton  fat— their  sim})le  and  only  soap 
—  which,  howevei',  has  been  previously 
scented  with  musk,  pounded  sandal-wood, 
and  odoriferous  ])lants.  The  ''bath '' com- 
pleted, the  whole  body  is  then  manip- 
ulated or  nuissaged — this  treatment  and 
term,  now  so  universal,  having  been 
adopted  by  the  French  fi'om  the  x\rabic 
custom,  and  woi-d  ''  masseh,"  to  knead. 

The  hair  of  the  Nubians  is  ])erhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  of  their  appearance. 
It  is  worn  in  an  immense  mass  on  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  head,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  huge  beehive  rising  from  the 
shoulders,  and  this  mop  is  carefully  dress- 
ed with  the  only  pomatum  they  know — 
pure  and  unadulttM-ated  suet,  fresh  from  a 
newly  killed  sheep. 

A  party  of  the  friends  of  the  dandy 
about  to  be  adorned  squat  in  a  circle  on 
the  ground,  and  chew  in  succession  large 
lumps  of  the  above-named  suet,  these 
being  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  as 
each  jaw  becomes  fatigued,  until  the  spe- 
cialty has  been  cleansed  of  all  obnoxious 
particles.  Meanwhile  the  tresses  to  be 
thus  fragrantly  scented  are  being  combed, 
or  rather  raked  out,  either  with  a  horn  or 
a  wooden  skewer — in  each  case  ten  inch- 
es or  more  in  length — after  which  the 
finishing  smear  is  freely  applied. 
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These  racos  are,  without  exception,  nom- 
ads, and  subsist  principally  on  the  milk 
of  tlieii'  cows,  goats,  and  camels,  varied 
occasionally  by  the  ilesli  of  their  herds 
and  wild  animals  taken  in  hunting-.  They 
prepai'e  also  from  millet  a  porridge  called 
"lugma"  ;  and  the  richei'people,  who  have 
slaves  to  cook  for  them,  bake  a  sort  of 
bread,  called  "  kisi'a,''  which  is  a  spongy 
cake  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  There  being 
no  mills  in  the  country,  the  millet, which 
lias  been  previously  soaked,  is  crushed  on 
a  slab  of  granite  by  rubbing  a  rounded 
stone  backwards  and  forwards  over  it 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a  pulp.  In  twelve 
hours  this  pulp  has  become  slightly  sour, 
when  it  is  poured  on  to  a  stone  or  clay 
griddle  over  a  quick  fii'e,  a  slave  deftly 
spreading  it  witli  the  palm  of  her  hand 
equally  over  the  whole  surface.  It  is 
then  covered  with  an  air-tight  lid,  niade 
of  closely  woven  grass,  and  in  three  min- 
utes is  baked  to  the  consistency  of  a  pan- 
cake, and  served  with  a.  thick  sauce.  An- 
other foi-m  of  this  sour  bread  is  ''abret,'' 
but  this  is  as  thin  as  a  wafer,  pi'epared 
and  baked  in  a  manner  similar  to  kisra, 
and  then  sun-dried  till  crisp.  "  Abret  "  is 
stored  \n  goat-skin  bags,  and  used  chiefly 
on  a  foi'ay  or  march,  where  there  are  no 
appliances  for  cooking;  in  water  its  slight- 
ly acid  flavor  forms  a  i-efreshing  drink, 
while  the  moistened  pulp  serves  for  food. 
During  the  rainy  season,  when  grass  is 
plentiful,  milk  is  abundant,  and  is  given 
away  lavishly.  I  have  often  arrived  at  a 
Beni  Amer  camp  with  a  dozen  or  more 
men,  and  each  membej*  of  the  party  has 
immediatel\^  been  presented  with  at  least 
a  gallon.  A  superstition  prevails  that 
were  money  taken  the  cows  would  at  once 
become  dry  ;  so  i)ayment  is  never  accepted, 
though  a  gift  on  the  departure  of  the  trav- 
eller is  not  declined. 

In  each  herd  there  is  always  "  the 
lucky  cow,''  which  is  held  in  gi'eat  rever- 
ence; and  it  is  only  as  a  mark  of  special 
favor  that  a  stranger  is  ])ermitted  to  taste 
the  milk  of  this  idolized  animal,  a  stipu- 
lation being  m;ide  that  it  must  be  con- 
sumed th(i  same  evening,  and  neither 
poured  into  a  ditl'erent  vessel  fi'om  that 
into  which  it  was  milked,  nor  taktMi  away 
fi'om  the  camp,  lest  the  loss  of  milk  from 
the  whole  herd  should  ensue. 

The  natives  themselves  seldom  di'ink 
milk  when  fresh,  preferring  it  either  fer- 
mented or  sour;   in  the  formei-  case  it  re- 


sembles koumiss.  Curds  are  a  favorite 
dish;  but  the  bowl,  alas,  never  })resents 
the  smooth  inviting  surface  we  are  famil- 
iar witli  — for,  spoons  being  unknown,  the 
stout  forefinger  of  the  swarthy  hostess  has, 
witii  much  consideration,  been  employed 
to  break  it  into  lumps  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  hungry  guest! 

Nubian  villages  are  generally  circular 
in  form,  surrounded  by  the  strong,  thorny 
hedge  now  so  familiar  as  a  '"zeriba." 
They  consist  not  only  of  houses,  called 
"  tukuls,"  which  are  permanent  resi- 
dences, but  of  tents  of  palm-leaf  matting, 
which  they  take  with  them  to  the  various 
grazing-gi'ounds.  The  "  tukuls*"  are  made 
of  long  coarse  grass,  woven  into  a  frame- 
woi'k  of  stout  branches,  with  thatch  near- 
ly a  foot  thick  of  the  same  grass,  and, 
though  having  neither  window  nor  chim- 
ney, are  remarkable  for  coolness. 

The  furniture  of  these  abodes  is  meagre 
in  the  extreme,  consisting  merely  of  a 
primitive  bedstead  of  strips  of  ox-hide 
stretched  on  a  wooden  frame,  half  a  dozen 
goat-skin  bags  for  carrying  goods,  an 
earthen-ware  pot  for  cooking  "lugma." 
the  granite  slab  on  which  gi-ain  is  crush- 
ed, and  a  few  milking-baskets.  These 
baskets  are  a  unique  feature  of  the  coun- 
try, so  ingeniously  and  closeh^  woven 
that  they  are  completely  fluid-proof,  de- 
vised by  the  ])eople  to  combine  lightness 
and  durability,  and  thus  suit  their  migi*a- 
tory  habits. 

At  the  grazingcamps.  wlien  the  herd  is 
away  from  the  village,  it  is  necessary  even 
to  boil  the  milk  in  them,  and.  as  they  can- 
not be  placed  on  the  lire,  the  difficulty  is 
overcome  by  dropping  red-hot  stones  into 
them  until  the  milk  boils. 

A  similar  plan  is  adopted  in  cooking 
meat.  A  large  fire  is  kindled,  and  a  num- 
ber of  stones  are  thrown  into  it.  As  soon 
as  the  embers  glow,  the  ashes  are  blown 
aside  and  strips  of  meat  are  laid  on  the 
heated  stones,  care  being  taken  to  tui'n 
them  when  the  under  side  is  done. 

In  this  way  the  juices  are  retained,  and 
the  flavor  equals,  if.  indeed.it  does  not  sur- 
pass, that  of  any  other  method  of  cooking. 
It  is  not.  however,  every  stone  that  will 
stand  the  tire:  knowledge  and  experience 
are  needed  in  the  selection.  The  first 
time  my  friends  and  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment in  the  absence  of  servants,  we  came 
to  signal  grief;  the  stones  we  had  chosen 
exploded,  for  the  most  part  with  loud 
reports,    scattering    themselves,  the    fire- 
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brands,  and  meat  in  every  direction,  so 
that  we  were  oblig-ed  to  raze  our  <^lo\v- 
ing-  pile,  and  content  ourselves  with  toast 
ing  our  meat  on  the  ends  of  our  ramrods. 

When  a  white  man  approaches  a  zeriba, 
a  servant  is  sent  foi'ward  to  announce  his 
arrival,  and  the  liead  man,  with  some  of 
his  followers,  comes  out  to  meet  hi»n,  of- 
fering- his  hand,  and  gr<'etino*  him  witli 
the  words,  "  Keif  halak,  tai yibin,  taiyi- 
bin?''  (How  art  thou,  art  thou  well,  art 
thou  well?).  Mohammedans  are,  how- 
ever, saluted  witli  the  Moslem  form  of  ad- 
dress, "Salaatn  aleikum "  (Peace  be  to 
you);  and  the  reply  is  given,  "  Wa  alei- 
kum  ess  salaam"  (And  to  you  be  peace). 
This  salutation -J  is  never  addressed  to  a 
Christian,  the  Koi'an  forbidding  it  to  any 
but  "the  faithful." 

The  preliininary  coui-tesies  ended,  the 
traveller  is  conducted  to  the  rest-house,  a 
shed  provided  in  Qvevy  village,  principally 
for  the  convenience  of  merchants  going 
up  and  down  thecountry;  and  milk,  cof- 
fee, and  "lugma'^are  atonceserved.  Con- 
versation ensues,  but  neither  the  name 
nor  tribe  of  a  Mohammedan  stranger  is 
ever  asked,  lest  he  should  prove  a  foe. 

As  night  closes  in,  the  young  men  of 
the  vilhge  assemble  in  front  of  the  rest- 
house,  and  go  through  a  variety  of  the 
strangest  evolutions  and  antics,  miscalled 
a  dance,  in  honor  of  the  travellers.  The 
dance  is  accompanied  by  much  clapping 
of  hands  above  their  heads,  and  loud 
yells  and  war-whoops,  and  never  fails  to 
call  forth  the  unbounded  admiration  of 
theii'  own  people,  however  critically  it 
may  be  regarded  l)y  the  new-comers  to 
whom  it  is  a  novelty. 

As  the  grass  surrounding  a  camp  be- 
comes eaten  down,  the  t»"ibe  removes  to 
a  fi'esh  pasturage.  It  takes  but  a  short 
time  for  these  sons  of  the  desert  to  strike 
and  [)ack  their  tents  with  the  few  above- 
named  chattels  on  their  camels,  and  the 
spot  which  an  hour  before  was  resound- 
ing witli  the  cries  peculiar  to  nomad  life 
—  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  wild  cries  of 
the  herdsmen,  the  booming  of  the  village 
drums,  the  tinkling  of  their  lyres,  and  the 
shrill  falsetto  song  of  the  maidens  —  is 
left  silent  and  desei'ted  till  the  following- 
year. 

The  Nubians,  like  many  uncivilized  na- 
tions, show  much  ingenuity  in  supplying 
the  wants  of  every-day  life  fj'om  the  sur- 
roundings of  nature.  On  one  occasion 
an    impromptu    boot-lace    was    produced 


from  the  inner  bark  of  the  nearest  acacia. 
The  trunk  was  pounded  with  a  stone  for 
about  the  length  of  two  feet,  and  the  tine 
white  fibre  below  laid  bare  :  this  was 
peeled  ott',  and  rapidly  twisted  until  it 
closely  resembled  a  piece  of  whip-cord, 
and  served  admirably  as  a  makeshift. 
Their  buckets,  as  well  as  the  milk-baskets 
already  described,  are  cleverly  adapted  to 
their  wandering  life.  A  circular  piece 
of  hide,  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  pierced 
round  the  edge  with  holes,  and  through 
these  a  strip  of  bamboo  is  threaded:  the 
hide  is  drawn  in  to  a  third  of  its  original 
diameter,  the  ends  of  the  stri})  are  fast- 
ened together,  and  the  bucket  is  com- 
plete. When  unthreaded,  these  buckets 
serve  as  kneading- troughs  for  making- 
bread  on  a  march. 

I  was  much  amused  on  one  occasion  by 
the  manufacture  of  temporary  pipes.  For 
one  a  hole  about  six  inches  long  was 
bored  into  the  river -bank  to  form  the 
stem,  to  meet  which  another  hole  was 
scooped  out  from  above  for  the  bowl. 
The  stem  was  then  blown  thi'ough,  to  rid 
it  of  dust,  tobacco  placed  in  the  bowl,  a 
light  applied,  and  several  men  in  turn 
enjoyed  the  luxury.  Another  pipe  was 
made  b}^  thrusting  the  thumb  into  a  ball 
of  wet  clay  to  form  the  bowl,  which  was 
quickl\^  dried  by  a  bit  of  glowing  char- 
coal, and  a  hollow  reed  was  inserted  for 
the  stem.  Tribes  of  Arabian  descent  use 
pipes  made  of  greenstone  ])olished  with 
emery  and  a  leaf,  which  acts  like  sand- 
})aper. 

The  method  of  sinking  wells  in  the  dry 
beds  of  watercourses  during  the  hot  sea- 
son, and  the  manner  in  which  sand  is 
})revented  from  falling  in.  are  simple  and 
effective.  A  number  of  leafy  bi'anches 
of  the  tamarisk  are  twisted  into  a  cable 
some  tive  inches  thick.  One  end  of  this 
cable  is  bent  into  a  hoop  about  a  yard  in 
diameter,  which  is  laid  on  the  ground 
where  the  well  is  to  be  dug,  and  as  the 
sand  is  scooped  out  the  rest  of  the  cable 
is  coiled  downwards  until  tlie  water  is 
reached.  In  this  way  wells  are  some- 
times sunk  to  a  depth  of  even  thirty  feet. 

When  the  herds  are  about  to  be  water- 
ed, a  clay  ti'ough  is  made  at  the  side  of 
the  well,  and  the  mod(^  of  filling  it  is 
ingenious.  One  man  descends  into  the 
shaft,  straddling  it,  with  his  feet  resting 
in  the  leafy  coil;  and  having  filled  a 
bucket,  tosses  it  to  his  comrade  at  the 
brink,  who  adroitlv  catches    it,  allowintr 
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scarcely  a  drop  to  escape;  and  liavintj;- 
emptied  it  into  tlie  trough,  tosses  it  back 
to  be  refilled.  To  ensure  accuracy  in 
throwing-  and  catching,  the  men  chant 
by  turns  the  whole  time  in  wildly  musi- 
cal tones,  which  are  weird,  but  pleasing. 

The  chants  consist  of  endearing  e})i- 
thets  to  their  animals,  followed  by  ejacu- 
lations of  praise  to  the  Deity.  Freely 
translated,  they  i-un  as  follows: 

0  darlinj 


IS, 


come  lU'iir  and  drink 

(lod  is  great ! 
0  camels  stronu',  so  tall  and  swift, — 

(Jod  is  o-reat! 
()   lovelv   <;"():>t^,  ••^<»   f':iir  and   s\vo(.'t,— 

(Jod   is   -lear  ! 


Dver  and 


over  aiiain 


(dl  libifuiii 


The  Nubians  have  an  excellent  breed 
of  riding-camels.  Perhaps  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Amarar  tribe  excel  all  others. 
They  treat  them  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  affection,  and  train  them  to  be 
perfectly  silent,  which  in  a  night  foray  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
foi'ms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  discordant 
and  hideous  sounds  emitted  by  the  com- 
mon baggage-camel. 

The  cattle'  of  the  country  are  a  small 
but  well-shaped  and  hardy  breed,  ^vith  a 
hum])  similar  to  that  of  the  Abyssinian 
and  Indian  varieties.  In  order  to  inure 
them  to  the  inevitable  thirst  of  the  hot 
season,  tliey  are  watered  but  once  in  ev- 
ery forty-eight   hours,  and   with   this  9b- 
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ject  are  only  taken  home  to  the  villages, 
which  are  always  in  the  vicinity  of  wells, 
every  alternate  evening. 

The  mutual  affection  that  exists  be- 
tween these  animals  and  their  owners  is 
most  remarkable.  Although  a  herd  in 
some  cases  numbers  many  hundreds,  each 
beast  has  its  distinctive  name,  to  which  it 
answers  on  being  called.  This  aifection 
engenders  an  obedience  which  is  invalu- 
able in  cases  of  attack  by  inimical  tribes. 
While  the  cattle  are  grazing,  watchmen 
are  placed  on  eminences,  and  the  moment 
an  enemy  is  seen  approaching  they  give 
the  alarm.  The  herdsmen  in  the  plain 
below  immediately  strike  their  shields 
loudly  with  their  lances,  utter  wild  and 
shrill  whoops,  and  at  the  same  time  leap 
with  immense  bounds  in  the  direction  of 
the  village,  thus  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  animals,  who  rush  towards  them 
from  all  sides  with  tails  almost  straight 
on  end.  A  stampede  ensues,  the  men 
leading  the  way  at  a  terrific  pace  till  the 
zeriba  is  reached,  when  they  dart  nimbly 
aside  behind  the  entrance-posts  to  avoid 
being  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
herd,  whose  speed  prevents  them  from 
stopping  until  they  are  within  the  enclos- 
ure, when  the  cries  are  changed  to  sooth- 
ing tones,  and  the  excitement  subsides. 

Cattle-lifting  is  regarded  as  an  honor- 
able feat,  and  although  tribes  may  be  at 
peace  with  each  other,  raids  for  this  pur- 
pose are  often  made  by  small  bands  of 
young  men  who  wish  to  gain  renown 
for  bravery  and  daring.  These  forays 
are  not  unfrequently  perpetrated  by  day, 
when  great  stealth  is  displayed,  an  im- 
portant object  being  to  avoid  coming  to 
blows,  as  mortal  wounds  entail  endless 
blood  feuds,  which,  like  the  Corsican  ven- 
detta, descend  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, and  often  decimate  a  tribe. 

The  moment  blood  is  drawn,  the  ag- 
gressors, as  a  rule,  retire,  though  cases 
are  on  record  of  this  admirable  caution 
having  been  thrown  to  the  winds  in  the 
indignant  wrath  of  the  sufferer  and  the 
thirst  for  vengeance. 

The  power  of  enduring  pain  exhibited 
by  these  tribes  is  almost  incredible.  This 
is  strongly  instanced  in  the  competition 
by  the  youths  of  the  villages  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  their  camps. 

It  is  a  much  coveted  honor  to  be  called 
"  Akho  Benat  "  (the  brother  of  the  girls), 
and  the  youth  who  attains  this  distinction 
is  entitled  to  marry  the  belle. 
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The  competition  itself  is  a  most  ago- 
nizing spectacle.  It  commences  by  the 
maidens,  on  certain  festivals,  beating  the 
drums  to  a  quaint  and  peculiar  tune, 
which  so  excites  the  spirits  of  the  young 
men  that  numbers  of  them  at  once  rush 
into  the. arena,  each  loudly  exclaiming, 
"I  am  the  brother  of  the  girls!  I  am 
the  brother  of  the  girls!" 

They  are  then  paired  off  by  casting 
lots,  and,  when  stripped  to  the  waist,  a 
powerful,  flexible  whip  of  hippopotamus- 
hide,  five  feet  in  length,  is  placed  in  the 
hand  of  each  combatant,  and  at  a  certain 
signal  a  flogging- match  commences. 

The  strokes  are  not  given  at  random 
or  in  haste,  but  with  the  utmost  delibera- 
tion, each  youth  delivering  his  blow  in 
turn,  and  keeping  time  to  the  music. 
The  long,  pliant  lash  descends  with  keen 
precision,  cutting  deep  into  the  flesh  at 
every  stroke,  while  the  monotonous 
"hwit,"  '"hwit,"  "hwit,"goes  on  unceas- 
ingly, and  the  red  streams  tell  the  tale  of 
suffering  which  the  tongues  disdain  to 
proclaim.  At  last  the  one  who  can  endure 
no  longer  falls  fainting  to  the  ground, 
and  is  borne  away  by  his  kinsmen. 

The  victors  are  subsequently  pitted 
against  each  other,  till  the  remaining 
one  becomes  the  champion,  and  bears 
the  proud  title  of  ''  The  Brother  of  the 
Girls.'' 

The  weapons  of  Nubia  are  sword,  lance, 
and  shield.  The  swords  are  all  of  one 
pattern,  and  are  an  exact  copy  of  the  long, 
straight,  double-edged  blades  carried  by 
the  Crusaders  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteentli 
centuries,  the  hilt  being  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  which  the  Christian  warrior  kissed 
in  his  last  moments. 

These  imitations  are  manufactured  in 
Gerinany.  and  are  of  three  sizes,  varying 
in  price  from  two  to  five  dollars — accord- 
ing to  length,  bi-eadth,  and  weight. 

A  few  of  those  which  bear  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  veritable  weapons 
of  the  Crusaders  are  still  in  the  ])ossession 
of  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  are  esteemed 
by  them  as  ])riceless  treasui'es,  having 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  On  questioning  the  owners 
as  to  whei'c  tliey  are  obtained,  the  unvary- 
ing ivply  is,  '"  yUn  beyid  "  (from  f^far), 
and  they  persistently  refuse  to  sell  them. 

A  fine  blade  of  tliis  kind  belonged  to 
the  chief  of  tlie  Ali  Bakhit,  and,  on  my 
asking  what  sum  he  would  take  for  it,  he 
drew  I  lis  hand  with  a  proud  gesture  across 
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his  throat,  replj'ing,  "  Kimat  di  "  (this  is 
the  ])i'ice).  Tlie  lance  is  short,  but  little 
over  five  feet  in  leng-th ;  the  head  vai'ies 
in  each  tribe  both  in  size  and  shape,  be- 
ing" sometimes  square,  and  sometimes 
rounded  at  its  junction  with  the  socket; 
the  blades  also  differ,  varying-  from  one 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  breadth. 
The  shaft  is  made  of  the  tough  wood  of 
the  Kittar  acacia,  with  a  spiral  iron  ring 
at  the  butt.  This  weapon  is  seldom 
thrown,  being  firmly  grasped  and  used 
for  stabbing,  but  it  is  sometimes  allowed 
to  slip  through  the  closed  hand  until  ar- 
rested by  the  iron  ring  at  the  base.  Each 
tribe  has  also  its  own  peculiar  knife — that 
of  the  Hadendoa  being  curved  at  the  ti}); 
that  of  the  Hallenga  resembling  a  laurel 
leaf;  while  that  of  the  Beni  Amer  is  a 
slight  modification  of  both;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  countr^^ 

The  shield  of  the  northern  tribes  is  cir- 
cular, varying  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  diameter;  while  that  of  the 
southernei's  is  elliptical,  three  feet  long 
by  one  broad.  Both  are  held  in  battle 
by  a  stiff  leather  handle  at  the  centre  of 
the  back,  but  on  other  occasions  are  car- 
ried by  a  looi)ed  thong  slipi)ed  over  the 
shoukh^r.  They  are  made  from  the  hide 
of  the  elephant,  buffalo,  or  giraffe;  those 
of  the  last,  being  lightest,  and  yet  tough- 
est, are  the  most  esteemed. 

Another  curious  I'elic  of  the  Middle 
Ages  still  preserved  in  Nubia  is  the  chain 
armor,  which  to  this  day  is  used  by  the 
chiefs  and  principal  warriors  in  battle. 

This  is  made  in  India,  and  brought  to 
Massowa  and  Suakin  by  merchants,  the 
price  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
a  suit,  according  to  the  workmanship. 

At  a  festival  held  in  commemoration  of 
the  birth  of  Mohammed,  I  have  seen  fifty 
mail-clad  Beni  Amer  warriors  going 
through  the  evolutions  of  a  sham  fight. 

The  men  wore  steel  helmets  and  shirts 
of  mail,  while  their  horses  were  rendered 
lance-proof  by  thickly  quilted  petticoats 
reaching  almost  to  the  ground.  The  stir- 
ring scene  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the 
pictures  of  Norman  knights  as  de})icted 
on  theBayeux  tapestry;  though  I  cannot 
but  add  that  thei'e  was  a  nu')st  comical 
side  to  the  ])icture.  as  the  helmets,  being 
generally  too  snudl  for  the  wearers,  were 
perched  on  the  back  of  the  head,  huge 
greasy  tresses  protruding  fi-om  below  in 
anything  but  knightly  fashion  :  while  the 
long  nasal  bar,  beinu'  often  fcnuul  to  in- 


terfere with  vociferous  war-cries,  was 
pushed  to  one  side  over  the  ear. 

In  times  past  the  Nubians  wove  their 
own  clothing;  but  of  late  years,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  Manchester  cottons, 
which  are  more  easily  and  even  cheaply 
obtained,  this  industry  is  dying  out,  being 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  parti-col- 
ored robes  worn  by  the  chiefs. 

A  coarse  cotton  grows  wild  in  the  allu- 
vial deposits  along  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
ers, but  the  best  kind  comes  from  the 
Abyssinian  valleys.  This  is  spun  into 
yarn,  the  Nubian  spindle  being  an  exact 
counterpart  of  that  used  by  Greek  and 
Roman  women  many  centuries  ago,  while 
the  rude  hand-loom  with  which  the  thread 
is  woven  into  cloth  resembles  in  every 
particular  those  depicted  on  ancient  Egyp- 
tian monuments. 

The  Nubians  are  all  hunters,  and  are 
habituated  to  the  chase  fi'om  youth,  this 
exercise  being  regarded  by  them  as  the 
best  training  for  war. 

In  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Ko- 
ran with  regard  to  unclean  animals,  they 
eat  the  flesh  of  all  game— elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus,  and  even  the  wild 
boar  being  much  esteemed,  their  excuse 
for  evading  the  law  being  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  undomesticated  creatures. 

The  tribes  bordering  Abj'ssinia  are  good 
horsemen,  swift,  hardy  ponies  from  the 
Gal  la  country  being  bought  in  great  num- 
bers by  them  at  the  Abyssinian  frontier 
markets  for  the  small  smn  of  fi-om  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  apiece.  These  little  steeds 
are  used  not  only  for  pursuing  large  four- 
footed  game,  but  also  for  running  down 
ostriches,  which  it  is  impossible  to  cap- 
ture on  foot.  Further  north  snares  and 
pitfalls  are  resorted  to,  snai-es  being  de- 
signed for  the  lighter  animals,  and  pit- 
falls for  heavy,  powerful  beasts. 

The  snare  is  formed  of  a  strong  wooden 
hoop,  to  the  rim  of  which  bamboo  spikes 
are  firmly  bound  with  sinew,  the  points 
of  the  si)ikes  meeting  in  the  centre.  This 
hoop  is  placed  over  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  is  hidden  from  sight  by  twigs  laid 
aci'oss  the  to}),  over  which  grass  and  sand 
are  carelessly  strewn  to  prevent  suspicion. 

Snares  vary  from  six  to  twelve  inclies 
in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
game  to  be  trapped,  and  a  log  of  wood. 
])roportioned  in  weight  to  the  expected 
quarry,  is  attached  to  the  hoop  to  act  as  a 
clog  and  impede  its  movements  when 
cauii'lit. 
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An  animal's  legs  passing  over  the  snare 
slip  into  the  hole  through  the  bamboo 
spikes,  which  immediately  pierce  the  flesh 
to  the  bone,  wlreii  the  hunter,  who  is  prob- 
ably in  ambush,  starts  up,  lance  in  hand, 
and  secures  his  game.  This  form  of  snare 
is  of  great  antiquity ;  Xenophon  describes 
it,  and  speaks  highly  of  its  efficiency. 

Pitfalls  for  the  larger  animals  average 
twelve  feet  in  depth,  being  the  same  size 
at  the  surface.  The  sides  are  ingeniously 
sloped  to  a  point  at  the  base,  so  that  the 
animal  on  falling  in  finds  itself  wedged, 
and  escape  is  impossible.  In  some  cases 
a  strong  post,  nine  feet  in  length,  sharp- 
ened to  a  point  at  the  upper  end,  is  firmly 
fixed  into  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  in  order  to  transfix  the  animal,  and 
thereby  insure  its  speedy  death. 

The  surface  of  the  pit  is  disguised  in 
the  same  way  as  that  in  which  the  snares 
are  hidden,  though  owing  to  the  much 
wider  opening  to  be  concealed,  a  net  is 
used  as  a  foundation  for  the  branches, 
leaves,  and  sand,  which  are  strewn  over  it. 

Ostrich-hunting  involves  good  riding, 
and  is  animated  sport.  Having  ascer- 
tained where  a  nest  is  to  be  found,  three 
or  four  mounted  men  go  out  on  the  plain 
together,  and  one  of  them  rides  in  the 
direction  of  the  nest. 

Instantly  the  bird  sees  him  it  starts  off 
at  a  tremendous  pace,  the  hunter  follow- 
ing in  hot  pursuit,  until,  after  running 
perhaps  a  couple  of  miles,  the  ostricli  be- 
gins to  circle,  its  object  being  to  get  back 
to  its  nest,  from  which  it  fondly  liopes  it 
has  diverted  its  pursuer. 

The  other  hunters,  who  are  scattered 
over  the  plain,  take  up  the  running  by 
turns,  succeeding  each  other  as  each  horse 
becomes  spent;  they  are  thus  able  to  press 
the  bird  to  its  utmost  speed,  until  it  falls 
exhausted  on  the  ground,  with  outstretch- 
ed wings,  gasping  for  breath. 

The  nearest  hunter  then  gallo])S  up 
and  severs  its  head  with  a  blow  from  his 
sword.  Hastily  dismounting,  he  at  once 
seizes  the  bleeding  stump  and  thrusts  it 
into  the  sand  to  prevent  the  feathers  from 
being  soiled  by  the  blood,  which  is  spurt- 
ing in  all  directions  from  the  convulsive 
movements  of  the  neck,  even  after  death. 

The  feathers  of  a  full-grown  bird  fetch 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  (X'lO  to 
£15)  at  Kassala,  where  they  are  bought  by 
Arab  traders  from  Cairo,  but  they  ulti- 
mately realize  treble  that  value  in  the 
European  markets. 


An  erroneous  idea  prevails  that  the 
sword-hunters  of  Nubia  belong  entirely 
to  the  Hamran  tribes,  but  all  hunters, 
whether  on  foot  or  horseback,  Avho  do 
not  snare  the  game,  kill  it  by  hamstring- 
ing with  the  sword. 

When  the  elephant  is  pursued  on  foot, 
it  is  invariably  sought  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  w^here  it  has  retired  for  shelter 
from  the  noonday  sun,  and  also  for  the 
short  repose  it  takes  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  hunter  having  tracked 
his  quarry  to  its  retreat,  is  obliged  to  use 
the  utmost  stealth  in  approaching  it,  the 
elephant  being  a  very  light  sleeper,  and 
awakened  by  the  slightest  unusual  sound. 

The  difficulty  of  moving  through  a 
dense  thorny  jungle  without  making  any 
sound  dissimilar  to  those  which  might  be 
produced  by  nature,  such  as  the  stirring 
of  the  branches  by  a  light  breeze,  or  the 
occasional  falling  of  a  dead  leaf,  is  great- 
er than  can  be  realized  by  any  one  who 
has  not  tried  it. 

On  getting  within  arm's-length  of  his 
game,  the  swordsman  slowly  I'aises  him- 
self to  an  erect  position  and  deals  a  slash- 
ii]g  cut  on  the  back  sinews  of  the  nearest 
foot,  about  ten  inches  from  the  ground,  at 
the  same  time  lea})ing  nimbly  back  to  avoid 
a  blow  from  the  animars  trunk.  The  cut, 
if  properly  delivered,  bites  sheer  to  the 
bone,  severing  the  large  arteries,  and  in 
a  short  time  death  ensues  from  hemor- 
rhage. Gazelles  are  hunted  by  a  power- 
ful breed  of  hounds,  in  build  somewhat 
heavier  than  a  greyhound.  In  spite  of 
being  far  swifter  than  the  hound,  the  ga- 
zelle falls  a  victim  from  a  nervous  habit 
of  constantly  stopping  to  look  back  to  see 
if  it  is  pursued  ;  it  also  expends  its  strength 
])y  taking  great  bounds  in  an  almost  ver- 
tical direction,  thereby  not  only  losing 
time,  but  exhausting  itself,  so  that  it  is 
overtaken  without  difficulty. 

The  vegetation  of  the  country  consists 
chietiy  of  varieties  of  acacia,  often  mis- 
named mimosa;  the  best  known  of  these 
are  the  garrad.  whicli  contains  tannin, 
possessing  at  least  twice  the  strength  of 
that  in  oak;  and  the  sant,  or  shittini,  al- 
luded to  in  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  from 
a  variet}'  of  wliich  tividition  states  that 
the  ''crown  of  thoi-ns''  was  made. 

Tlu^  thoi'us  of  many  of  these  acacias 
gi-ow  in  pairs,  joined  at  the  base;  those 
of  the  sant  are  straight  and  remarkable 
for  their  siz(\  being  often  nine  inches  long; 
those  of  the  garrad,  and  others,  resemble 
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the  spurs  of  a  game-cock,  aiul  are  but  two 
inches  loDg";  while  tliose  of  the  kittar  are 
simihir  in  shape  and  size  to  a  cat's  claw. 

There  is  but  one  palm  in  tlie  country 
— the  dom.  It  is  a  fine  tree,  often  eiglity 
feet  high,  and  is  always  found  near  wa- 
ter, its  thick  fanlike  foliage,  which  grows 
in  a  dense  mass  at  the  top  of  the  trunk, 
being  consequeiitly  a  w^elcome  sight  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  arid  plain.  This  palm, 
different  from  all  others,  which  throw  out 
their  foliage  at  the  summit  of  a  single 
trunk,  bifurcates  several  times  before  it 
comes  to  maturity,  and  at  the  top  of  each 
division  a  large  cluster  of  leaves  is  pro- 
duced. Tliese  forks  average  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  as  each  begins  to  grow^  out, 
the  cluster  of  leaves  from  its  predecessor 
falls  off,  leaving  the  trunk  bare.  From 
the  coarser  fi'onds,  ropes  and  matting  are 
made;  and  from  the  leaves,  sleei)ing-mats, 
drinking- vessels,  and  platters.  The  fruit 
of  the  dom  is  much  relislied  by  the  na- 
tives. In  size  and  shape  it  resembles  a 
small  apple,  and  has  a  dry,  fibrous,  but 
edible  husk  that  tastes  like  gingerbread. 
This  covers  a  nut  containing  a  white  ker- 
nel that  hardens  into  the  close-grained 
substance  known  as  vegetable  ivory. 

The  senna-bush,  bearing  the  medicinal 
leaves  so  well  know^n,  and  the  colocynth 
gourd  grow  everywhere,  while  aloes 
spread  like  a  w^eed  in  all  directions. 

During  the  rains  a  coarse  reedlike 
grass,  reaching  six  feet  and  upwards, 
grows  with  amazing  rapidit}^,  covering 
almost  the  whole  country  ;  but  in  the  dry 
season  this  vast  wealth  of  herbage  is  com- 
pletely shrivelled,  and  ultimately  reduced 
to  absolute  dust,  so  that  during  six  months 
of  the  year  there  is  scarcely  subsistence 
for  the  flocks  and  herds. 

The  distress  of  the  hot  season  is  much 
augmented  by  a  ])revailing  wind  from  the 
south,  which,  blowing  over  the  desert, 
carries  with  it  particles  of  line  sand  that 
cause  great  irritation  to  the  skin.  This 
wind  is  called  the  "khaniseen,"  the  Arabic 
for '' lift,y,'' and  signifies  its  continuance 
for  fifty  days.  Tiie  khamse(Mi  often  ter- 
minates in  the  teiM'il)le  dust  stoi'nis  known 
as  "  simoom,"'  from  whicli  fatal  n^sults 
generally  arise,  not.  as  formerly  believed, 
from  anything  noxious  in  the  blast,  but 
from  the  cholcing  nature  of  the  ]iowdei'od 
clay  and  sand  which  it  carries  along. 

Dtiring  the  simoom  the  atnu)s])here  be- 
comes of  a  mm'ky  yellowish  haze,  the  wa- 
ter in   the  goat-skins  quickly  evaporates. 


and  impalpable  dust  fills  the  nostrils  of 
both  man  and  beast.  The  terrified  camels 
become  unmanageable,  and,  ttirning  their 
backs  to  the  blast,  rush  wildly  down  the 
w^ind  and  finally  fall  exhausted,  when 
both  the\'  and  their  riders  perish  from 
thirst  and  suifocation.  Numbers  of  the 
natives  are  in  this  manner  aniiually  lost. 

"The  rains"  begin  about  the  1st  of 
July  and  continue  till  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. At  the  commencement  of  tliis 
season  the  Nubians,  to  escape  the  deadly 
effect  of  the  "tsetse"'  fly,  move  their 
camps  from  the  neighborhood  of  tlie 
rivers  to  hilly  districts,  where  their  cattle 
are  not  decimated  by  this  plague. 

A  few"  men  remain  in  the  plains  to  sov; 
dui-ra,  and  with  the  very  first  shower  be- 
gin their  work.  Ploughs  are  unknown, 
and  furrows  never  made.  Two  men  in 
each  district  achieve  the  whole  labor. 
One  of  them  walks  in  a  straight  line  for 
about  a  hundi-ed  yards  prodding  the 
ground  with  a  statf,  followed  by  his 
comrade  carrying  a  bag  of  seed.  Three 
or  four  grains  of  this  he  places  in  each 
hole,  which  he  then  closes  by  shuffling 
in  the  earth  with  his  foot.  This  process 
is  repeated  in  parallel  rows  about  eigh- 
teen inches  apart  over  the  entire  tract 
to  be  planted. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  durra 
is  ripe.  The  large  bushy  heads  are  then 
cut  o&  and  heaped  u])on  a  threshing-floor 
made  from  the  hard  clay  of  an  ant-hill, 
wiiich,  after  being  pounded  and  mixed 
with  water,  is  smeared  over  a  bit  of  level 
ground,  and  the  grain  is  simply  beaten 
out  of  the  husk  with  a  stick.  There  is 
probably  no  plant  in  the  world  that 
yields  so  profitable  a  return.  xV  single 
head  contains  between  1500  and  2000 
grains,  and  a  ton  may  be  bought  for  the 
value  of  eight  shillings. 

The  civilized  world  has  almost  forgot- 
ten, since  the  unliai^])y  revolt  that  has  to- 
tally put  a  stop  to  trade,  that  the  exjiorts 
of  Nubia  were  formerly  of  great  value, 
ivory,  ebony,  ostrich  and  marabout  fea- 
thers, rhinoceros  horn,  hides,  gum-arabic, 
wax,  millet,  senna,  aloes,  and  colocynth 
being  all  found  there  in  great  abundance. 

No  doubt  exists  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  desire  peace,  and  would 
be  most  thankful  to  see  their  commerce 
restored  to  its  former  status,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  suc- 
cesses of  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  are  rapidh" 
conducino-  to  this  mucli  desired  end. 
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PART    IV. 
MARGARET'S   STORY    CONTL\UED. 


CIIAPTEIl   XVIII. 
I   AM   RESCUED   FROM   A    GREAT   DANGER, 

LUCY'S  illness  proved  so  serious  that 
all  thought  of  Louisbourg  had  to  be 
abandoned  during-  the  long  weeks  she  lay 
between  life  and  death.  Now  it  was  that 
I  realized  the  full  dreariness  of  winter. 
The  snow-covered  fields  and  woods  had 
a  stillness  and  emptiness  that  weighed 
upon  me;  my  eyes  grew  weary  of  the 
dead  whiteness;  and  that  the  earth  should 
again  be  green,  and  warm,  and  living, 
seemed  to  call  for  something  little  short 
of  a  miracle.  By  the  water-side  it  was 
worse:  the  drift-ice  was  piled  along  the 
shore  in  the  Avildest  confusion,  magnified 
and  distorted  by  great  banks  and  fantas- 
tic wreaths  of  snow.  Beyond  this  was 
the  black  open  water,  bearing  the  iioat- 
ing  ice  backward  and  forward  with  the 
clianging  tides,  never  at  rest,  grinding 
ceaselessly  against  the  frozen  barrier  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore,  and  heralding  a 
coming  change  of  weather  with  strange 
hollow  explosions  and  moanings  The 
shortness  of  the  days,  the  desolation  of 
the  sweeping  storms  which  imprisoned 
us,  the  unbroken  isolation,  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  long  delay  told  lieavily  on 
my  spirits,  which  might  have  failed  me 
had  it  not  been  for  the  constant  care  de- 
manded by  Lucy. 

Before  she  gained  strength  to  be  abput 
once  more,  tlie  feeling  of  spring  was  in 
the  air,  crows  were  calling  to  one  another, 
here  and  tliere  a  rounded  hill-to{)  showed 
a  dun,  sodden  patch  under  the  strengtli- 
ening  sun,  and  a  trickling  and  gurgling- 
told  that,  underneath  the  snow,  the  waters 
were  gathering  to  free  the  I'ivers  and  send 
their  burthen  of  ice  sweeping  into  the  St, 
Lawrence. 

M,  de  Sarcnnes  had  come  and  gone 
with  promises  of  return.  He  won  my 
gratitude  for  his  forbeai'ance  to  me  as 
well  as  by  his  unlooked-for  gentleness 
towards  poor  Lucy,  whose  heart  he  filled 


with  admiration  by  his  kindly  words  of 
her  boy,  and  his  assurances  of  his  safety. 

She,  poor  thing,  had  not  recovered  her 
full  mental  condition  with  her  strength, 
and  was  possessed  of  an  idea  that  Chris- 
topher was  at  Quebec,  and  that  she  should 
be  on  her  way  tliere  to  meet  him.  This 
idea  I  did  my  utmost  to  dissipate,  but  M. 
de  Sarennes,  possibly  to  quiet  or  please 
her,  had  let  fall  something  which  she  had 
taken  as  an  assurance  that  the  Eiiglisli 
troops  were  tliere,  and  her  son  with  them, 
and  however  successfully  I  might  per- 
suade her  at  the  moment  of  the  truth, 
she  would  as  regularly  come  back  to  her 
delusion  when  alone. 

Distressing  as  this  was  as  an  indication 
of  her  condition,  it  was  the  more  disturb- 
ing to  me  as  it  was  the  last  blow  to  my 
hopes  for  Louisbourg.  It  would  be  siieer 
madness  to  trust  myself  to  M.  de  Sarennes 
withouther protection;  aprotection  which 
had  vanished  now  in  the  complete  as- 
cendency he  had  gained  over  her  hj  his 
ready  acquiescence  with  her  inuxginings, 
and  I  could  not  but  feel  he  was  skilfully 
withdrawing  her  atfections  from  me. 

However,  he  was  called  away  to  his 
post  so  suddenly  that  I  was  spared  the 
dilUculty  of  a  decision,  and  I  had  almost 
determined  that  I  would  go  on  to  Quebec 
and  place  myself  under  the  care  of  M.  de 
Montcalm,  when,  towards  the  eiul  of  May, 
he  returned,  unexpected  by  any  of  us, 
even  by  his  mother,  who,  it  was  patent, 
was  much  disturbed;  but  her  unwavering- 
belief  in  his  superior  judgment  kept  her 
silent.  "He  is  my  son,  and  knows  liis 
duty  better  than  we,''  was  her  only  reply 
to  Angel ique's  questionings  at  any  time, 
and  now  it  did  not  fail  her.  It  was 
touching  to  mark  her  eH'orl  to  carry 
things  oil',  to  cover  his  })reoccupation, 
and,  distraught  though  he  was,  he  remit- 
ted nothing  of  his  attentions  towards  her. 
and  so  each  comforted  and  shielded  the 
other.  I  felt  like  an  intruder,  and  when 
Angel ique  proposed   a   visit   to   the   por- 


*  Begun  in  October  number,  1898. 
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poise-fisliery  for  the  afternoon,  I  eagerly 
accepted  the  chance  of  escape. 

AVe  wan(]ei'(>d  off  towards  tlie  l)ec)cli, 
and  hy  it  made  our  way  round  to  tlie 
great  bay  wliere  tlie  poi'{)(>i.se-iis]iing  once 
took  ])la.ce. 

'*Look  at  the  bones  of  the  old  days, 
and  yon  can  imagine  what  it  meant  to 
ns,"  said  xVngelique,  pointing  to  the  line 
of  great  ribs,  and  sknlls,  and  skeletons 
which  made  a  grotesque  barrier  to  the 
highest  tides  ahnost  completely  round 
tlie  wide  semicircle  of  the  bay.  "We 
fought  for  til  is  many  a  long  year,  both 
with  men  and  at  law.  and  now,  alas,  we 
have  ]ieiiher  men  nor  law  to  work  it  for 
us.  The  poi'poise  can  swim  in  and  out  of 
the  broken  park  unharmed.  There,  just 
as  that  fellow  is  doing  now^ !  Look  at 
him !''  As  she  spoke,  a  huge  white  mass 
rose  slo^Yly  above  the  water  within  the 
bounds  of  the  fishery,  and  then  came  for- 
ward with  a  rush  in  pursuit  of  the  smelts 
and  capelans,  shooting  up  showers  of 
spray,  which  broke  into  rainbows  in  the 
brilliant  sunlight. 

''It  is  like  everything  else,  going  to 
rack  and  ruin,  with  the  people  starving 
in  the  sight  of  plenty,  because  this  wretch- 
ed war  must  drag  on,"  sighed  Angelique. 
"The  men  feel  nothing  of  it;  the\'  have 
all  the  fighting  and  glory,  while  we  sit  at 
home  helpless,  good  for  nothing." 

"Don't  say  that,  ma  belle!"  called  out 
her  brother,  cheerily;  and  we  turned  to 
find  him  behind  us.  "Do  you  think  we 
could  have  the  heart  to  keep  it  up  if  it 
were  not  for  the  thought  of  you?  But 
there,  you  are  tired  and  out  of  sorts,  lit- 
tle one.  Go  back  to  the  mother,  and  I 
will  take  madame  round  by  the  end  of 
the  bay  and  back  by  the  sucrerie." 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  object,  and 
Angelique  left  us.  while  we  took  our  way 
along  the  sands.  M.  de  Sarennes  seemed 
to  liave  thrown  aside  his  former  cares, 
and  rattled  on  in  his  natural  way,  noting 
and  explaining  everything  which  might 
interest  me,  and  had  I  not  known  him 
better  I  might  have  been  misled  by  his 
openness;  but  all  tlu^  time  I  kei)t  asking 
myself:  "When  will  he  speak?  What 
will  he  say?''  So  that  it  was  a  relief  when, 
as  we  turned  away  from  the  shore  into 
the  woods,  he  suddenly  dro})j)rd  !iis  for- 
mer tone,  and  addressed  me  without  pre- 
tence: 

"  Well,  madame,  are  you  as  anxious  as 
before  to  s'et  to  Louisboura"?" 


"No;  I  have  decided  not  to  go.  It  is 
too  late." 

••  V;hy  too  late?  Are  you  fearful  Yi. 
de  Maxwell  may  have  wearied  waitiitg 
for  you  ?" 

"  Monsieur,  your  words  are  an  insult  I 
If  this  be  all  you  lave  to  say  to  me,  I  bf  g 
you  will  let  me  return  to  the  house."' 

"  Not  so  fast,  madame.  I  liave  a  ques- 
tion or  two  yet  which  require  to  be  an- 
swered, unless  you  prefer  I  should  put 
them  before  my  motlier  and  sister.  No? 
Then  will  you  tell  me  who  this  boy  Chris- 
tophe  really  is?  From  his  first  appear- 
ance below  there  I  was  much  puzzled  why 
M.  de  Maxwell  should  have  taken  so  rui- 
usual  an  interest  in  him.  He  was  as  jeal- 
ous of  the  boy's  liking  for  me  as  a  doting 
mother  could  be.  and  was  more  distressed 
over  his  capture  than  many  a  father 
would  have  been  over  the  loss  of  son."" 

"Monsieur,"  I  answered,  trying  to  con- 
ceal my  alarm,  "  M.  de  Maxwell  lodged  for 
some  time  in  London  in  the  house  of  this 
boy's  mother,  my  waiting-woman.  Lucy 
Eouth.  Surely  his  meeting  again  with 
the  lad  lie  knew  as  a  child  will  explain 
his  intei-est."' 

"  Indeed?  And  may  I  ask  wlien  it  was 
that  he  lodged  with  this  convenient  wait- 
ing-woman?"' he  said,  with  a  sneer  that 
set  my  blood  boiling. 

"  It  was  ten  years  ago.  monsieur.  Wliy 
do  you  ask  me  these  questions?"" 

"  Because  I  wish  to  ti-y  a  small  problem 
in  calculation.  I  was  rude  enough  to 
hazard  a  guess  at  your  age  the  first  time 
we  came  to  an  understanding.  Perhaps 
it  was  ungallant,  but  still  it  remains.  I 
said  then  you  were  '  of  a  certain  age,'  but 
now.  to  be  exact,  v/e  will  say  you  are 
twenty-seven,  perhajis  twenty-six.  This 
boy  in  whom  such  a  paternal  interest  was 
displayed  must  be  fifteen  or  sixteen.  No, 
that  will  not  adjust  itself.  Forgive  1113- 
thinking  out  loud."' 

"]\Ionsieur.  this  is  intolerable!  What 
is  it  you  wish  to  know?'' 

"Simply  if  M.  de  ]\Iaxwell  was  acquaint- 
ed wiih  this  pai'agon  of  waiting-women 
before  he  lodged  with  her  ten  3'ears  ago?" 

"You  coward!  Why  do  you  not  i)ut 
such  a  question  to  AI.  de]\Iaxweli  himself  ?" 

"It  might  prove  emban-assing,  ma- 
dame. Almost  as  embarrassing  as  if  I 
had  obeyed  the  orders  of  your  friend  M. 
le  Marquis  de  St.  Veran,  and  brought  you 
to  ]M.  le  Chevalier  de  Maxwell,  as  you 
wished." 
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"I  am  completely  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  you  mean,"  I  said,  boldly,  but  my 
heart  sank  at  his  words. 

"  Simply  this,  madame,"  and  he  hand- 
ed me  an  open  letter. 

"Monsieur,"  I  read,  "  If  you  have  any 
regard  for  me,  keep  the  lady  claiming-  to 
be  my  wife  at  such  a  distance  that  I  may 
never  set  eyes  on  her  again.  Should  she 
be  in  want,  I  will  gladly  reimburse  you 
for  any  expenditure  you  may  make  on  her 
account. 

Le  Chev^^  de  Maxwell." 

It  was  almost  like  a  blow,  and  for  a 
moment  I  stood  numb  and  bewildered; 
but  the  realization  of  my  danger  from 
the  man  who  stood  there  smiling  at  my 
degradation  was  a  spur  to  me,  and  I  nei- 
ther fainted  nor  cried  aloud. 

"A  pitiable  situation,  truly  I  Believe 
me,  my  dear  madam e,  my  heart  bleeds 
for  you." 

"You  are  a  liar  as  well  as  a  coward, 
monsieur.  I  know  not  what  you  have 
said  or  written  to  M.  de  Maxwell,  but 
neither  he  nor  any  man  can  ever  cast 
me  off.      I  am  not  his  wife!" 

"  Thank  God  for  that!"  he  cried,  in  so 
different  a  voice  that  I  looked  at  him  in 
surprise.  "Thank  God  for  thatl  Mar- 
guerite, I  love  you  with  my  whole  heart, 
and  body,  and  life.  I  know  I  am  nothing 
but  a  rough  coureur  des  bois,  in  spite  of 
my  birth.  I  have  been  cruel  to  you.  I 
have  tortured  you.  Forgive  me,  forgive 
me!  I  knew  of  no  other  way  to  woo 
you.  Teach  me  to  be  gentle,  and  I  will 
be  gentle  for  your  sake.  But,  God  in 
heaven!  do  not  ask  me  to  give  you  up! 
I  cannot  live  without  you.  I  have  lost 
my  soul  to  you.  I  have  lost  everything, 
for  I  should  not  be  beside  you  even 
now !" 

"  No,  you  should  not!"  rang  out  a  clear 
voice,  and  le  pere  Jean  stepped  into  the 
path  before  us.  "  Man  never  spake  truer 
words,  Sarennes.  I  have  followed  you 
night  and  day  to  bring  you  back  to  your 
duty.  You  are  waited  for  every  hour  at 
Louisbourg,  for  the  Indians  will  not  move 
without  you." 

He  spoke  rapidly,  like,  one  accustomed 
to  command,  and  at  the  same  time  held 
forth  his  hand  to  me  as  one  might  to  a 
child,  and  I  seized  it  in  both  mine,  and 
stepped  close  to  his  side. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  priest's   voice. 


M.  de  Sarennes's  whole  aspect  changed  ; 
his  face  took  on  a  hard,  obstinate  look, 
and  he  scowled  as  if  he  would  have  struck 
the  man  before  him,  but  he  answered  liini 
not  a  word. 

"'Go!"  again  commanded  the  priest. 
"Go  back  to  Louisbourg!  You  need  no 
Avord  of  mine  to  urge  you;  if  you  do,  I 
will  tell  you  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis  awaits 
you  there." 

"What  care  I  for  your  Cross  of  St,. 
Louis?  I  am  not  a  French  po])injay  to  be 
dazzled  by  your  gewgaws  from  Versailles." 

■'Then  go  because  your  honor  calls!" 

"AVho  are  you  to  prate  about  honor? 
What  does  a  priest  know  about  honor? 
Keep  to  j^our  paternosters  and  aves!"  he 
cried,  with  an  insulting  laugh. 

"You  clown!"  cried  the  priest,  trem- 
bling with  indignation.  "  My  ancestors 
carried  their  own  banner  to  the  Sepulchre 
of  Our  Lord,  when  yours  were  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water!  But,  foi'give 
me,"  he  added,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
"  this  is  beside  the  question.  M.  de  Sa- 
rennes, you  are  a  soldier,  and  as  such  your 
honor  is  deai*  to  you;  there  are  hundreds 
of  men,  aye,  and  there  are  women  too, 
whose  honor  and  safety  in  a  few  weeks, 
perhai)s  sooner,  will  depend  on  your  suc- 
cor. You  know  your  help  is  absolute h^ 
necessary  in  the  event  of  the  place  being- 
invested.  M.  de  Montcalm  expects  you 
to  be  at  your  post;  M.  de  Vaudreuil  has 
liimself  given  3'ou  his  orders;  your  Ind- 
ians will  follow  no  other  than  yourself, 
and  are  only  waiting  for  you  to  lead  them. 
No  one  knows  better  than  yourself  with 
what  suspicion  they  will  look  on  youi' 
disappearance.  Your  name  will  be  on 
every  lip  in  Louisbourg,  and  every  eye 
will  hourly  w;itch  for  your  coming.  You 
carry  the  safety  of  the  fortress,  perhai)s 
of  the  country,  in  your  keeping." 

''  What  you  say  is  true,  no  doubt,  mon 
pere.  But  it  rests  with  you  whether  I  go 
or  not,"  he  returned,  in  a  quiet  voice, 
without  a  trace  of  the  passion  which  had 
swayed  him  a  nu)ment  since. 

"How?  In  what  way  can  it  rest  with 
me?  I  have  given  you  my  message,  your 
ordei's." 

■"Y(>s,  nion  pere,  but  I  require  more;  I 
wish  for  youi"  l>lessing." 

''You  shall  have  that,  my  son,  my 
blessing  and  my  constant  prayers." 

"That  is  well,  mon  })ere,  but  I  require 
more;  I  would  have  your  bh^ssing  for 
another  also." 
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"For  whom?" 

"  For  tliis  liuly,  mon  perc.  H  3^011  wish 
me  to  leave  for  Louisbourg",  you  will 
marry  me  {irst,"he  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Madame  de  St.  Just?" 

"  No.  not  Madame  de  St.  Just !  But  she 
will  tlien  have  the  right  to  style  herself 
Madame  de  Sareunes.  Don't  attempt  any 
heroics!"  he  went  011,  raising  his  voice 
angi'ily,  while  I  shrank  close  to  the  priest 
in  terror.  "I  know  all  about  this  })re- 
tended  Madame  de  St.  Just,  perhaps  even 
belttn*  tha-n  do  you.  If  I  choose  to  give 
hei"  an  honorable  name,  it  is  my  own  af- 
fair. Don't  ]))'ate  to  me  about  honor!  I 
am  here  because  it  does  not  w^eigh  with 
me  for  the  moment.  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  the  safety  of  the  country;  it  is  in  your 
liands.  I  tell  you  })lainly  I  will  not  go 
otherwise.  Marry  me  to-day,  and  I  will 
start  to-night;  if  not,  then  any  blame 
there  may  be  will  lie  not  on  ni}^  head,  but 
on  yours.  Now,  monsieur,  you  have  my 
answer." 

The  two  men  stood  facing  each  other 
for  a  moment  in  silence. 

Then  the  priest  turned  to  me:  ''"Will 
you  marry  this  man,  my  daughter?" 

"Oh,  mon  pere  I"  I  cried,  shuddering, 
and  holdiiig  closer  to  him. 

He  stepi)ed  in  front  of  me  and  faced  the 
Canadian.  "  Go!'' he  commanded.  "Go! 
You  may  succor  Louisbourg  or  not  as  you 
will,  but  before  I  would  i-aise  my  hand  in 
such  a  sacrilege  as  you  have  dared  to  in- 
sult your  God  in  proffering,  I  would  see 
it  withered  to  the  bone.  I  will  try  to  be- 
lieve you  led  astray  by  your  evil  passions, 
that  you  are  not  sane  for  the  moment :  and 
if  God  see  fit  to  leave  you  in  your  pi'esent 
evil  possession,  He  will  have  punished 
you  more  fearfully  than  any  curse  of 
mine  can  do.  Go,  and  may  God  pity 
you!  Come,  nn^  daughter,"  he  said  to 
me. 

Holding  my  hand  in  his  strong,  assur- 
ing grasp,  he  led  me  beside  him,  safe  in 
his  protecting  presence.  Px^fore  we  gaiu- 
(h1  the  open  path  he  stopped,  and  motion- 
ing me  to  be  seated  on  a  log,  he  remained 
standing.  The  nu)ment  he  withdi'ew  his 
hand  the  distance  between  us  seemed  im- 
measurable; all  his  protection,  all  liis 
comradeship  were  withdrawn  with  his 
grasp,  and  he  stood  bf^fore  me  as  the  priest 
and  judge  only. 

"  I  have  ]io  wish,  to  add  to  ycnir 
trouble,"  he  began,  slowly,  and  almost 
unwillinglv,   I    thought,   "but    for    vour 


own  safety  I  must  make  it  clear  to  you, 
beyond  further  question  or  casuistry, 
what  your  position  now  is,  and  to  what 
your  disobedience  lias  led.  For  yourself, 
you  are  in  a  position  sevenfold  worse 
than  you  were  before;  you  have  carried 
the  harmless  deception  I  authorized,  to  a 
point  that  has  placed  you  in  a  most  dan- 
gerous and  humiliating  situation.  Sa- 
rennes  has  become  infatuated  with  you  to 
an  extent  which  threatens  ruin  to  himself, 
disgrace  to  those  liearest  him.  and  ])er- 
haps  disaster  to  greater  and  more  impor- 
tant interests.  Nay.  do  not  rise  or  speak. 
I  know  you  would  disclaim  any  part  in 
the  matter,  but  unfortunately  your  in- 
tention does  not  alter  facts:  it  is  your 
pt-esence  here  that  is  at  fault.  Beyond 
this  you  are  personally  in  exti'eme  peril ; 
you  must  realize  that  this  man  knows  no- 
thing of  the  restrictions  which  should 
govern  his  conduct  toward  you.  Blind- 
ed as  he  is  by  his  passion,  he  will  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  can-y  you  off  if  need 
be.  and  his  conscience  will  never  suffer  a 
moment's  pang  provided  he  find  a  priest 
to  patter  the  w^ords  of  the  marriage-ser- 
vice over  you.  if,  indeed,  he  even  hold 
such  a  concession  to  your  feelings  neces- 
sary. The  presence  of  his  mother  and 
sister  is  no  real  protection,  and  even  his 
absence  is  no  assui-ance  of  safety,  for  he 
can  readily  lind  means  to  carry  out  his 
purpose  without  appearing  on  the  scene 
himself.  You  had  better  stay  within- 
doors, or  at  least  within  sight  of  the 
house,  until  the  immediate  danger  is  past. 
I  will  not  go  with  you  farther  now^  as  I 
have  no  wish  to  otl'er  more  explanations 
than  may  be  absolutely  necessary-,  and  I 
must  follow  this  unhappy  man,  if  haply 
I  yet  may  turn  him  to  his  duty.  Do  you 
go  on  to  the  house,  and  when  I  return, 
perhaps  on  the  morrow,  I  will  see  what 
can  be  done." 

"Oh.  mon  i^ere.  mon  pere,  forgive  me 
before  I  gol"  I  cried,  kneeling  at  his  feet. 

"There  is  no  question  of  my  forgive- 
ness." he  answered,  coldly.  "  You  must 
learn  that  wrong-doing  need  not  be  per- 
sonal to  produce  evil.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  me  ov  thee  in  the  matter  at  all.  It 
is  much  greater,  much  more  serious  than 
any  personal  feeling,  and  the  results  may 
swell  out  of  all  i")roportion  that  you  can 
see  to  your  action.  All  that  can  be  done 
now  is  to  remedy  it  in  so  far  as  in  us  lies. 
Go.  my  daughter,  go  and  ask  for  guid- 
ance, the  one  thing  needful,  far  above  anv 


/  / 
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THE    TWO    MEN    STOOD    FACING    EACH    OTHER   IN    SILENCE." 


mere  liuman  forgiveness.  But  do  not  g-o 
thinking  you  have  forfeited  either  my 
sympathy  or  my  help.  I  owe  hoth  to  you, 
as  to  every  helpless  creature  God  sends 
into  my  path;  and,  believe  me,  no  one 
could  appeal  more  strongly  to  my  i)oor 
protection  than  do  you.  Go,  ni}'  daugli- 
ter,  and  may  God  keep  and  comfort  you  I"' 

I  found  my  way  back,  dazed  and  con- 
founded, and  could  onh^  with  the 'great- 
est effort  connnand  myself  sufficiently 
to  return  some  coherent  answer  to  An- 
gelique\s  inquiry  as  to  her  brother;  l)ut 
she  covered  my  confusion  with  hei'  own 
liveliness. 

"Never  marry  a  soldier,  'mademoi- 
selle!'" she  exclaimed.  "  Tliey  woiM'y 
one's  life  out  with  their  eternal  comings 
and  goings.  As  likely  as  not  Charles  is 
oif  again,  and  will  never  come  near  us  to 
say  farew^ell :  but  that  is  a  bagatelle.  The 
real  trouble  is  that  my  motlier  is  an  old 
woman  ;  she  realizes  keeiily  that  any  day 
Charles  may    say  good  -  by    for  the   last 
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lime,  and  to  sj)are  her  the  ])ain  of  parting 
he  has  more  than  once  slipj)ed  off  quietly 
like  this.  Never  was  a  man  so  tender  of 
women  as  my  bi'other  Charles!  But  you 
ai'e  ))ale;  you  look  tired  out.  It  is  often 
so  in  spi'ing-limc  in  this  country.  What 
yon  sliould  do  is  to  get  to  bed  at  once, 
and  have  Lucie  bi'ing  you  a  tisane  wlien 
you  are  I'eady  foi'  sleep.     Go,  that  is  wise." 

It  was  such  a  relief  to  be  alone,  to  lie 
broken  and  wi-etched,  but  safe  and  by 
myself,  in  my  own  chamber,  tliat  for  the 
moment  this  sutliccnl  me;  then  sleep  came 
to  me.  and  wIkmi  I  awoke,  quieted  and  re- 
f resiled,  the  house  was  still,  and  l^ucy  lay 
slee])ing  in  her  cot  near  by. 

With  the  waking,  came  l)ack  the  whole 
dreadful  scene  through  which  I  had  just 
])assed,  and  in  my  ears  rang  the  wai-nings 
of  le  })ere  .lean  touching  my  safety. 
Alas  !  I  i-ealized  the  danger  only  too 
vividly,  and  I  trembled  in  the  darkness 
at  the  ])ictui'es  I   could   not  help  foi-ming 
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ill  my  mind.  There  .scM'imcd  no  outlet  quiet.  At  lenutli  I  rousfnl  myself,  imd  be- 
aud  no  end  to  my  mis(M'y.  Even  tlie  izan  to  reti-ace  my  steps,  but  as  I  _o-ained 
thoug'ht  of  facinu'  the  molhef.  who  saw  the  line  of  the  ])ine  wood  I  turned  aside 
naug-ht  but,  tlui  chivalrous  soldier  in  her  and  stood  a  moment  for  a  last  look  at  the 
son,  and  the  sister,  who  so  [irmly  believed  friendly  beacon  ilaring  up  into  tbe  dark- 
iu  tbe  tenderness  and  magnanimity  of  ness.  The  loud  crackle  of  tbe  wood  seem- 
lier brother,  was  a  t<)rtur(»  to  me.  In  Lucy  <h1  like  joyous  cries  of  encouragement,  aiid 
it,  would  be  imi)OSsihle  as  well  as  dishon-  tlie  strong  ruddy  tlame  filled  me  with  a 
ora-ble  to  conlich!,  and,  witli  the  priest  fresh  conhdence.  ()n  the  moi-i'ow.  if  Ga 
g'one,  I  stood  alone  against  a.  danger  the  briel  should  appear.  I  would  announce 
very  existence  of  which  would  be  a  deg-  our  departure  for  (^)uebec.  and  once  there 
radation  to  reveal.  would  ])lace  mvself  under  the  ])rotecli()ii 

Suddenly    I    I'emembered    Gabriel,  and  of  ^l.  de  Montcalm  until.  .  .  . 

the    promise  wbicli    I    bad    dismissed    so  '"  ()li.  Heaven  1"  I   almost   screamed,  for 

lightly  at  tbe  time  of  its  making,  and  at  I  beard   f()(Mst(^j»s  hurriedly  a]>})roaching, 

once  a  way  of  escape  opened  before  me.  and  had  only  time  to  withdraw  more  com- 

))letely  into  tlie  shadow  of  the  trees  when 

I  did  not  hesitate   a  moment;   slipping  Ijuntook.  l!ie  I  ndian.  came  running  down 

noiselessly  out  of   bed,  I  di'essed    myself,  tlu^  }:»atb.  antl   in  an   instant  scattered  tbe 

and  taking  my  heavy  cloak  and  shoes  in  lire    on     all    sides,    hurling     the    blazing- 

my  band,  I  stole  out  of  my  room  and  into  hrands  over  the  (ditt'  and  covering  up  tlie 

the  kitchen,  where  I  felt  for  the  box  witli  embers  until  not  a  s])arlc  remained, 

the    steel    and    Hint   l)eside   the   lire})lace.  AVhen   tbe    lire    was   coni])lelely   extin- 

and  then  oi)ening  tbe  door,  I  stood  alone  guisbed    be    lool^ed    about     him     slowly, 

in  tbe  quiet  night.  while   1   cower(Hl   lliere   in    mortal   terror, 

I  was  country-born,  if  not  eounti\v-bred.  believing   he    would    imme<liately    searcb 

wbicb  served  me  in   good  stead  now  ;   for  for  and  certainly  discover  me:   but.  to  my 

tbe    nigbt   had    not   tbe    terroi's   for  me   I  surprise,  be  walked  silently  ])ast  my  shel- 

liad  fen'"ed,and  1  marvelled  at  my  courage  ter  and  ke])t  his  way  along  the  ])ath. 

as  I  went  on.      1  had  only  one  anxiety  in  I    was  sim])ly    ])araly/:ed  with    fear.      I 

mind,  and  that  was  lest  the  beacon  should  could  not  have  screamed  oi'  mad(^  a  move 

not  he  in  a  lit  state  for  tiring.      Thinking  Inul  my  life  (le])ended  on  it:   the  very  ])res- 

of  nothing  else.  I  hurried  down   the  path  ence  of  the  man  stmudc  teiror  to  my  soul. 

by  tbe    Litth^    River  until    I    reacbt^l   the  foi- h(^  seemed  tbe  persop/ilication  of  all  the 

Beacon  Point,  whei'e,  to  my  relief,  I  found  ])ossibility  of  evil    in   bis    master.      He   it 

the  i)ile  of  wood  dry  and  undisturbed.  was.  I   well    kmnv.   who   would   cari-y  out 

I  knelt  besid(^  it:   but  at  tirst  my  bands  any  violence  wbicb  might   be  determined 

trembled  so   I   could   not  strike   a   spark:  against  m(\  and  the  fact  of  iiis  remaining" 

liowever.  the  very  effort  steadied  me.  and  about  tlu^  ])lace  when  his  mastei'  was  siip- 

gatbering  some  small  twigs,  in  a  few  min-  ])osed   to  have  left,  tilled  me  with  alarm, 

utes    I    bad    my    tinder   alight,  the    twigs  [  was  ])ersuaded    1   was  \o  be  carried   off, 

caugbt.  with  them    I   lighted   others,  and  ])erliaps  on    the  morrow,  and   the  ])ri<^st"s 

when   I  rose    to    my    feet    the    tlame    was  warning  came  back  to  me  with   renewed 

curling   np    through    the    sk-ilfully    ])iled  insistenc«\ 

branches,  and  in  a  few  monuMits  a  straigiit  ^1  y  burden  of  fear  so  ofew  upon  me 
pillar  of  lire  went  leaping  U])  into  the  that  1  dared  n'ot  remain  within  the  shad- 
night,  ow   of    tlu^    wood,   for  every    sound    in    its 

d(M)tbs  siioou    me  witb  a   new  teri'or.  and 

CH APTKM     XIX.  '                                 ,    ,    .              •          1    ,              1   w       wi 

evovv  monuMit  1  imau'ined  I  could  letd  the 
ON  THE  isi.K  .MX  coiDHKs  1  ud  ia  u  stea  1  i  ug  Ilea  rer  uie  i  u  t  he  da  rk  ucss. 
Now  tbat  tbe  beacon  was  fairly  alight  1  dared  mM  look'  behind  me.  1  dared 
my  purpose  was  accomplisluMl.  and  1  was  hardly  move  forward,  but  my  dread  of  the 
free  to  return  to  tbe  house:  but  the  nigbt  wood  was  great(M'  than  that  of  the  o})en 
was  warm,  therc^  was  no  sound  save  the  beach  and  1  somehow  managed  to  (dam- 
lapping  of  the  rising  tid(\  or  the  short  ber  down  tbe  clitf  and  took  shelter  be- 
quiclc  ])ull'  of  some  slowly  turning  \ior-  hind  a  great  bowlder,  wbere  1  could  lu^ar 
])oise  from  out  the  darkness  beyond,  and  the  soolliing  rip])b^  of  tbe  water  and  feel 
I  stood  there  for  what  1  suppose  was  a  the  soft  wind  auainst  my  face.  It  brougbt 
long  time.  Indd  hy  tlu^  spell  of  the  perfect  a  sense  of   being  removt  d    from   the  land 
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and   men;   I  was   more   alone,  but  I   felt 
safe  I". 

The  cliill  of  the  ni.o'ht  sti'uck  throug-li 
me  to  the  bone,  and  I  was  burdened  with 
its  length  ;  it.  seemed  as  if  time  were  stand- 
ing still.  But  at  last  I  was  roused  by  the 
lioarse  call  of  birds  passing  high  over- 
head, and  saw  the  slcy  was  paling  in  tlie 
east.  Slowly,  slowly  the  gray  (hiwn  cain(\ 
ti-ees  began  to  detach  themselves  and 
stand  out  against  the  sky,  I'ocks  took  a 
vague  form  against  the  sands,  the  wicker 
lines  of  the  fishery  grew  distinct  in  the 
receding  waters,  while  white  wreaths  of 
mist  like  smoke  I'ose  from  the  Little  River. 

Slowly,  slowly   grew  tlie  glory  in   the 
east,  and  when  at  length  the  first  beams 
of  the  sun  struck  sti-ong  and  clear  across 
the  bay,  making  a, 
sliining  patlnvay  to 
my     very     feet,    it, 
seemed  so  actually 
a  Heaven  sent  way 

of  escape  that,  trem-  • ,, 

bling  in  every  limb.  .4.     ,; 

I  rose  and  staggered  '  "     ■ 

forward  as  if  it  was 
possible  to  tread  it; 
and  then,  recover- 
ing my  distracted 
senses,  I  fell  to  cry- 
ing like  a  child. 

The  tea I'S  brought 
relief,  and  I  began 
to  bestir  myself,  to 
move  about  quick'-  '         '        , 

ly,    until     I     could  .1 

feel     my     stiffened  tj. , 

lind)s  again,  and  i"e-  t 

covei-ed  some  sens(^ 
of  warmth.  I  did 
not    dare    to    leaver  I 

the  open  security  of 
the  beach  until  tlu^ 
sun  was  higher, 
when  I  wandered 
ont  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  sands, 
looking  anxiously 
for  some  answer 
to  my  signal  fi'om 
the  Isle  aux  Con- 
dres,  but  the  <)])])()- 
site  shore  was  hid- 
den by  a  close  bank 
of  white  cloud, 
broken  only  by  the 
rounded  tops  of  the 
mountains      above 
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Les  Eboulements.  Presently  the  cloud 
began  to  lift  and  scattei-,  and  I  could 
make  out  the  island  lying  low  and  dun 
against  the  higher  mainland.  But  no 
answering  smoke  broke  the  clear  morning 
air;  indeed,  it  seemed  impossible  tliat  my 
signal,  which  had  not  burned  for  an  houi- 
at  most,  could  (iven  be  seen  at  such  a  dis- 
tance. 1  turned  away  with  an  empty  heart, 
when  I  caught  sight  of  a.  boat  standing 
up  close  inshore,  her  sails  filled  with  the 
freshening  morning  breeze. 

The  mere  presence  of  a  means  of  escape 
changed  everything  in  a  moment.  I  was 
filled  with  a  new  courage,  and  climbing 
to  the  to))  of  the  outermost  bowlder,  I 
drew  the  long  white  scarf  from  my  neck 
and  waved  it  to  and  fro  above  my  head. 


A   STRAIGHT   PILLAR  OF  FIRE   WENT  LEAPING  UP  INTO  THE   NIGHT. 
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HE    CARRIED    ME    THROUGH    MID    AND    AVATER.    AND    SET    ME    IX    HIS    SHALLOP. 
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To  my  intense  joy,  I  was  answered  by  the 
boat  hauling-  round  and  lowering-  and 
raising-  the  point  of  one  of  her  sails — tlie 
same  signal  I  had  seen  Gabriel  make  to 
M.  de  Montcalm  off  Cap  Tourmente.  It 
was  Gabriel  himself ;  his  signal  assured  me 
of  it;  and  at  the  sight  the  morning  took 
on  a  new  glory,  for  the  terror  and  bitter- 
ness of  the  night  had  passed  as  I  watched 
my  deliverance  hastening  towards  me. 

As  she  came  on,  I  made  out  Gabriel  dis- 
tinctly, and  before  long  the  boat  was 
lying  motionless,  Gabriel  had  his  shallop 
over  the  side,  and  a  moment  later  was 
splashing  through  the  shallow  water,  and 
bowing  as  though  he  had  parted  from  me 
only  yesterday. 

"'Bon  chien  chasse  de  race,' madame. 
I  was  cruising  about,  as  I  always  am, 
ready  for  the  first  ship  which  appears, 
when  I  saw  the- light;  and  though  it  did 
not  burn  long  enough  for  a  signal,  I 
thought  it  well  to  look  it  up;  and  now, 
madame,  I  am  at  your  orders,  as  I  prom- 
ised. I  was  sure  you  would  want  me 
some  day." 

"  Oh,  Gabriel,  I  do  want  you  !  I  never 
stood  in  greater  need.  Take  me  on  board, 
and  I  will  tell  you." 

He  showed  no  surprise  at  my  demand, 
but  merely  repeating  his  favorite  j^i'overb, 
''ce  que  femme  veut,  Dieu  le  veut,"  lifted 
me  in  his  arms  like  a  child,  and  carried 
me  through  mud  and  water,  and  set  me 
in  his  shallop,  when  a  few  strokes  brought 
us  alongside  the  boat,  and  I  was  in  safety 
on  her  deck.  Then  the  sails  were  once  moi-e 
set,  and  we  stood  away  from  the  shore 
and  up  the  river. 

He  did  not  question  me,  nor,  indeed, 
would  he  allow  me  to  speak,  until  he  had 
provided  a  hot  drink  of  some  sweetened 
spirit,  which  brought  back  the  glow  to 
my  bloQd,  and  then  he  set  about  prepar- 
ing breakfast,  keeping  up  an  incessant 
chatter  the  while,  until  he  had  me  laugh- 
ing at  his  flow  of  talk. 

"Aha!  That  is  better!"  he  exclaimed, 
joyfully.  "  Now,  madame,  what  are  your 
orders?" 

"Can  you  take  me  to  Quebec?" 

"I  can — but — "  and.  his  face  length- 
ened. 

"But  what?" 

"Well,  madame,  to  be  truthful,  I  am 
expecting  the  first  ships  every  day  now; 
they  are  late  as  it  is;  and  if  I  am  off'  the 
ground,  why,  then  the  bread  must  drop 
into  some  one  else's  basket!     That  is  all." 
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"  I  can  pay  you  well  for  what  you  may 
lose  in  this  way." 

"It  is  not  only  the  money,  madame, 
Targent  est  rond  et  9a  roule,'  but  I  have 
always  brougiit  up  the  first  ship  since  I 
was  twenty,  and  that  was  not  last  Sun- 
day, as  one  may  guess.  Yet,  if  madame 
says  so,  I  am  at  her  orders." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  Gabriel. 
I  will  not  return  to'Beaulieu,  and  though 
I  want  to  reach  Quebec,  I  am  unwilling 
you  should  miss  your  ship;  but  I  certain- 
ly cannot  i-emain  on  board  here  while 
you  are  with  her." 

''Bedame!  I  have  a  plan,  if  it  will  an- 
swer. We  are  at  no  distance  from  the 
Island,  my  good  wife  is  alone  as  usual,  and 
if  I  do  not  ask  too  much,  could  you  not 
put  up  with  her  for  a  week  or  two  at  most 
until  I  pick  up  my  ship,  and  then  the  trick 
is  done!  Our  house  is  clean,  my  wife  is 
the  best  of  managers,  and  will  do  every- 
thing to  make  you  comfortable." 

"  That  will  answer  admirably,  Gabriel." 

"  Good!  Madame,  I  can  also  return  to 
Beaulieu  and  fetch  your  woman  and  such 
things  as  you  may  desire." 

For  the  first  time  I  remembered  Lucy, 
and  was  filled  with  remorse  at  the  thought 
of  my  desertion  of  her.  What  could  I  do? 
To  send  word  back  to  Beaulieu  now  would 
be  to  betray  my  retreat;  and  what  expla- 
nation could  I  ofi'er  to  my  kindly  hosts? 

Gabriel,  with  ready  tact,  saw  my  dis- 
tress. 

"  Pai'don,  madame;  I  am  not  asking 
questions;  I  am  not  even  thinking  them. 
You  shall  come  and  go  as  you  like  with 
me  and  mine,  and  no  one  shall  dare  to  do 
aught  but  obey  you.  If  my  plan  does 
not  suit,  say  so  freely,  machime,  and  we 
will  go  on  to  Qu('bec  without  another 
thought,  and  the  King's  ship  must  wait, 
or  go  on  with  sucli  bungler  as  she  mav 
find." 

"  ?-T(),  no,  Ga,briel ;  I  will  not  have  it  so. 
I  can  rem;iin  on  the  Ishnul  for  a  week  as 
well  as  not,  and.  in  fact,  will  do  nothing- 
else.  That  is  settled.  And,  Gabriel,  be- 
cause you  arc  a  l)rave  and  loyal  man  I 
shall  trust  you  further — I  do  not  wish  any 
one  to  know  where  I  am  while  on  the 
Island,  unless  I  can  get  word  to  le  pere 
Jean/' 

"Oh,  as  foi"  that,  you  are  going  to  meet 
him  ;  for  he  is  due  on  the  Island  even  now. 
He  always  comes  about  this  time  to  see 
what  is  left  of  us  after  the  winter." 

"Then  I  am  quite  satisfied.      Now  tell 
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ino,  have  you  any  news  from  Louis- 
boui'o-^'"' 

"  Nothing',  niadame;  no  ship  lias  come 
up  yet;  but  it  will  not  be  long  befoi-e  we 
liear  now." 

"  Then  I  shall  expect  to  hear  when  you 
return  for  nie." 

'' You  will,  niadanie;  depend  upon  it, 
I  will  bring'  you  news,  i\nd  now,  if  I 
ma}^  oll'er  a  counsel,  which  I  am  sure  is 
wise,  I  would  say,  madame,  that  you 
should  lie  down  and  try  to  sleep." 

The  advice  was  as  welcome  as  it  was 
wise,  and  it  was  not  long  until  I  carried 
it  out. 

AVhen  I  awoke,  it  was  well  on  in  the 
afteiMioon,  and  we  were  close  inshore. 

"Yes,  niadame,  it  is  tlie  Island.  There 
is  my  house — the  one  with  the  flag-staff. 
See,  my  good  woman  has  the  signal  fly- 
ing for  me.  I  can  never  come  within 
reach  without  her  scenting  me  out." 

There  was  a  line  pi'ide  in  his  words, 
and  his  house  was  worthy  of  it.  A  cletin, 
honest,  white  face  it  ]) resented,  fi'amed  in 
young  hop-vines  carefully  trained  up  the 
low  curving  I'oof,  and  set  in  a  garden 
which  already  gave  i)romise  of  much 
bloom.  His  wife,  a  plump,  comely  wo- 
man, waited  for  us  at  the  landing-place. 

'']\]a  bonne  aniie!"said  Gabriel,  (un- 
bracing her.  '"^iladame  de  St.  Just  has 
crossed  with  me  from  Beaulieu  to  await 
le  i)ere  Jean  here,  and  will  stay  with  you 
until  he  comes." 

"Your  sei-vant,  nuidame,"  she  answer- 
ed, with  a  neat  courtesy.  "If  my  good 
man  had  let  me  know  you  were  coming, 
I  would  have  been  belter  prejjared." 

"  'Qui  n"a,  iie  pent,'  ma,  bonne  femme. 
You  will  do  your  best,  and  madame  will 
not  ask  for  more.  Had  s1k>  known  of  her 
coming  herself,  she  would  have  travelled 
with  hei'  servant,  tis  slie  is  used;  but  she 
comes  alone  because  she  has  gi-eat  need, 
and  I  assured  Ix'r  you  wouhl  be  proud  to 
do  all  you  can  for  her  sak(\" 

"So  1  will,  madame:  do  not  let  my 
husband  uialce  you  believe  I  am  not  more 
than  pleased  to  have  you  in  my  ])oor 
house.  A^ou  do  us  too  mucli  lu)n(M'  in 
asking  it.  Come,  madame.  let  me  sliow 
3'ou  the  way." 

The  house  lost  nothing  of  its  charm  on 
a  nearer  aj)i)r()ach,  and  its  interior  s])olve 
volumes  for  its  keeper's  cleanliness — not 
a  connnon  quality  in  the  country,  as  I 
discovered   later.      The  furniture   was   of 


the  simplest  description,  but  the  well- 
scrubbed  floor  was  covered  with  bi'ight- 
colored  sti-ips  of  home-made  carpeting — 
"  les  catalogues,"  as  she  called  it — and  in 
one  corner  stood  the  pi'ide  of  tlie  family, 
the  great  bed — a  huge  consti'uction,  cov- 
ered with  a  marvellous  quilt  of  patch- 
work, and  hung  with  spotless  valance 
and  curtains. 

Gabriel  was  to  set  ofl'  by  the  next  tide, 
and  left  only  after  charging  his  Amelia 
with  numberless  instructions  as  to  my 
care  and  comfort. 

"Oil,  these  men!"  laughed  the  good- 
]iatured  wonum.  "They  think  the  world 
can't  turn  round  Avithout  their  advice  I" 

I  was  too  tired  and  too  safe  not  to  sleep 
well,  and  when  the  smiling  face  of  Ma- 
dame Dufour  appeared  at  my  bedside  in 
the  morning,  it  was  to  inform  me  that  le 
pere  Jean's  canoe  was  already  in  sight, 
and  he  would  be  at  the  island  in  less  than 
an  hour. 

Eager  as  I  was  to  see  him,  I  could  not 
but  dread  the  meeting  and  what  he  might 
say  of  my  desertion,  though  I  begged  my 
hostess  to  meet  him  and  tell  him  I  was 
awaiting  his  leisure. 

"Oh.  mon  pere,  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do!"  I  cried,  when  we  were  alone, 

"  Tiiank  God  you  are  safe  and  in  good 
lumds,"  he  returned,  warmly.  "How 
was  it  you  came  to  tal^e  this  step?" 

Thereui)on  I  told  him  of  my  attempt  to 
signal  for  Gabriel,  of  the  ap])earance  of 
Luntook,  of  my  terror,  and  of  my  sudden 
resolve  on  the  pilot's  appearance.  "  It 
was  only  wlien  I  felt  myself  safe,  mon 
pere.  tluit  I  remembered  what  my  action 
might  mean  to  others;  and  now  I  am 
miserable  at  the  thought  of  the  anxiety  I 
have  caused.      What  can  be  done?" 

"  I  cannot  blame  you.  my  daughter, 
you  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
dangers  you  know  nothing  of,  in  sur- 
rouiulings  which  are  strange  to  you;  it  is 
well  for  your  own  sake  you  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  constant  dread  of  their 
recuriHuice.  I  guessed  at  your  destination, 
for  on  landing  the  same  morning  you  left. 
Andre  antl  I  saw  the  beacon  had  been 
lighted,  and  a  very  little  looking  about 
convinced  us  of  \\\\i\t  had  happened,  for 
we  not  only  found  your  scarf,  but  Ga- 
bri(d's  nuu'ks  in  the  sand  were  plain  di- 
rections." 

"  But,  mon  pere,  what  of  them  at  the 
house?'' 
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"  It  is  a  time  of  war,  my  daugliter,"  he 
returned,  smiling-.  "  More  than  one  person 
is  moving"  about  tlie  country  in  a  mysteri- 
ous way;  much  greater  freedom  is  allow- 
ed; and  when  I  explained  to  Mme.  de  Sa- 
rennes  that  you  were  in  my  care,  and  it 
was  necessary  you  should  be  absent  for  a 
time,  she  was  satisfied  with  my  word,  and 
bade  your  woman  make  up  a  packet  of 
necessaries  for  you,  which  Andre  will 
bring  presently.  You  cannot  do  better 
than  remain  where  you  are  until  I  can 
arrange  for  your  woman  to  meet  you  and 
go  on  to  Quebec  togetlier.  I  soon  shall 
know  what  opportunity  offers  for  a  pas- 
sage to  France,  which  will  be  somewhat 
uncertain  now,  as  the  English  who  winter- 
ed at  Halifax  are  at  sea  again ;  but  there  is 
time  enough  to  decide;  the  whole  summer 
is  before  us." 

And  all  this  without  a  word,  witliout 
a  look  of  reproach;  how  my  heart  went 
out  to  him  for  his  forbearance! 

At  length  I  asked  the  question  which 
was  always  with  me:  "  Mon  pere,  is  there 
any  news?" 

"From  Louisboui'g?  Nothing  that  is 
hopeful.  A  more  foi'inidable  fleet  than 
ever  before  has  left  England;  we  cannot 
expect  any  succor  from  France;  and 
Louisbourg  is  probably  invested  by  this 
time,  if  the  enemy  have  made  good  their 
landing.  Before  anotlier  month  the  mat- 
ter will  be  pushed  to  an  issue,  and  it  will 
be  against  us,  unless  the  place  can  be  re- 
lieved." 

Where  the  expected  relief  was  to  come 
from  I  did  not  dare  to  ask,  as  I  could  not 
doubt  but  that  M.  de  Sarennes  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  plan. 

Le  pere  Jean  had  manifold  duties  to 
perform  during  his  short  stay;  expectant 
couples  were  married,  children  were  bap- 
tized, and  many  an  anxious  heart  relieved 
of  the  burthen  which  it  had  borne  alone 
through  tlie  long  imprisonment  of  the 
winter.  He  did  not  sufi'er  me  to  I'CMuain 
idle  either,  for  he  gathered  the  children 
about  him,  and  showed  me  how  to  instruct 
them  in  the  elements  of  our  faith. 

"  Here  is  your  work,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"  You  have  your  education  and  sym[)alhy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  ai-e 
these  little  blnck  and  brown  heads— Ber- 
gerons, Tremblays,  Gauthiers,  and  so  on — 
to  be  filled  with  some  measure  of  the  grace 
which  God  intended  for  each  of  them.  It 
will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  think  of  them 
in    your  hands  while  I   am  sent  on  my 


Master's  business  into  paths  not  of  my 
own  choosing.  Do  not  on  any  account 
be  tempted  to  leave  here  until  I  come  or 
send  for  you.  Even  if  M.  de  Sai'ennes 
should  appear,  be  under  no  apprehension, 
for  all  you  need  do  is  to  tell  Mme.  Dufour, 
and  it  will  be  a  delight  to  her  to  balk  his 
plans,  as  there  is  no  love  lost  between 
these  Islanders  and  the  peo])le  of  the 
mainland." 

''I  will  do  my  best,  mon  pere.  When 
may  I  look  for  your  return?" 

"I  cannot  tell,  perhaps  in  a  month  or 
so;  but  do  not  let  that  disturb  you;  for 
even  if  I  am  prevented,  I  will  surely  send 
you  word  what  to  do.  Seek  your  quiet 
in  your  daily  task,  aiid  your  comfort  in 
prayer." 

So  he  took  his  Avay,  leaving  me  in  such 
content  as  was  possible.  Had  I  dared  I 
would  have  questioned  hini  about  the  let- 
ter, but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  ac- 
knowledge this  humiliation,  even  to  him. 
I  felt  it  so  keenly  that  I  no  longer  wonder- 
ed my  tornuenter  had  felt  himself  free  to 
make  any  proposal,  when  it  was  but  to 
one  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  discarded 
wife  of  another,  aiul  I  found  a  new  mis- 
ery in  vain  imaginings  of  what  had  been 
written  to  call  forth  so  heartless  a  reply. 
I  would  comfort  myself  at  one  moment  by 
thinking  it  was  not  intended  for  me,  only 
to  be  met  by  the  alternative  of  Hugh  be- 
ing married  to  another.  Tm'u  which  way 
I  might,  I  could  fi*aine  no  ex{)lanation 
which  brought  any  comfort.  If  the  let- 
ter were  for  me,  then  had  no  man  <^ver 
betrayed  love  more  cruelly  ;  if  for  anothei-, 
then  I  had  thrown  away  my  life. 

My  work  with  the  children  was  the 
gi'eatest  boon  which  could  have  been 
gi-anted  me,  it  kept  nu>  sane  and  healthy, 
and  my  luMirt  went  out  to  the  little  igno- 
rant souls  so  full  of  life  and  affection.  It 
was  no  task;  it  was  a  W(^lcome  labor  of 
love;  aiul  the  chihlrcMi  saw  and  felt  it  as 
such;  on  their  sid(\  Iheir  little  feet  wei'e 
ncn^er  loo  weai-y  nor  their  little  hands 
too  tired  to  respond  to  any  service  I  might 
ask  of  them. 

But  des])ite  their  love  and  the  unfailing- 
kindness  of  Mnu^  Dufour,  it  was  impossible 
to  escape  fi'oni  my  pain.  My  daily  i-efuge 
wa,s  the  aliar  of  ihe  little  church,  where 
night  and  morn,  often  in  company  of 
some  other  lonely  woman  anxious  foi'  the 
safety  of  son  or  husband  far  at  sea,  I  laid 
bare  my  soul  in  an  agony  of  suppl legation 
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for  tlie  safety  of  the  one  deal"  to  me  above  "None,"  he    answered;    and    the    one 

all  otliers;  and  I  found  support,  too,  in  tlie  word  sank  into  my  lieart  like  a  knell.    He 

tlioug'lit  of    the  devoted   priest   pursuing-  parted  from  me  at  the  church  door,  and  I 

his  lonely  way,  consecrating"  his  life  and  wandered  down  to  the  beach  alone. 
eH'ort  for  oth<*rs,  most  of  whom  made  no 

return,  for   they  knew  not  tlie  greatness  The  loss  of  Louisbourg.  even  as  I  could 

of  his  sacrifice.  see,  might  mean  the  loss  of  Canada,  and. 

in   the  priest's  eyes  at  least,  its  lo.ss  was 

The  I'umors  that  reached  us  during  the  due  not  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the 

next  two  months  brought  no  assuagement  garrison  as  to  the  failure  of  the  relief, and 

to  our  fears,  and  when  le  pei'e  Jean  came,  this  relief  could  only  have  come  from  the 

towards  the  middle  of  August,  men,  wo-  man   who  had  withstood   his  commands, 

men,  and  children  gathei'etl  on  the  beach  holding  out  a   shameful  condition  as  the 

to  welcome  him.      His  while,  worn    face  price  of  his  obedience.      Whether  le  pere 

and  wearied  bearing  told  his  message  be-  Jean  was  right  or  not  I  could  not  judge, 

fore  he  si)ak(^  a.  word,  and  my  heart  failed  but   I  surely  knew  he  could   but  lay  the 

ine  at  the  sight.  source  of  this  dishonor  to  the  wilful  act 

With    his    unfailing    considei-ation,  he  of    the   woman  he  had   rescued    and    be- 

tui'ned  to  me  the  moment  he  saw  my  dis-  friended  in  her  hour  of  need. 

tress.      "  Le  Chevalier  de  Maxwell  is  safe;  The    news    of   the    gallant   defence    of 

he  escai)ed  the  night  the  capitulation  was  Carillon  went  far  to  offset  the  disaster  of 

signed,"  he    whispered,  and   then    turned  Louisbourg,  but  not  to  allay  our  anxiety, 

with  his  news  towards  the  anxious  people,  and    September    was    an    anxious   month 

Like  one  afaroft"  Iheard  him  tell  of  the  for  us  all;  but  Gabriel  visited  us  twice, 

long  siege,  of  the  hardships  endured,  the  and  was  unshaken  in  his  conhdence. 

courage  displayed,  the  surrender  of   the  "Time   enough    to   cry   out    when    we 

ruined  fortress,  and    the  removal  of  the  are  beaten,  madame.    We  have  held  them 

garrison  to  the  ships  of  war;  but  in  the  back  at  Carillon,  and   will  do  so  again, 

selfishness  of  love  my  heart  was  too  full  if  need  be;   the}'  have  been  beaten  in  the 

of  grat.tude    to  have   understanding  for  U])per  Country  before  this,  and  they  will 

aught  else.  be  clever  indeed  if  they  can  come  up  the 

When    the    stoi'y   was    ended,  and   the  river." 
eager  questioners  answered,  he  turned  to  "They  did  so  once  before.  Gabriel." 
me  again,  and  inviting  me  to  follow,  we  "  '  Une    fois    n'est    pas    coutnme,'   ma- 
took  our  way  towards  the  church.  dame;    pilots    cannot   be   picked   up   like 

"You   are  anxious   to  hear  more,"   he  pease." 

said,  gently.   "  Let  me  tell  you  all  I  know.  I  expected  word  from  le  pere  Jean  ev- 

M.  de  ^Maxwell  left  the  town  only  after  the  ery  day,  and  awaited  it  with  contiiciing 

capitulation  was  reluctantly  agreed  to  by  feelings.      I   was   most  anxious   to   know 

M.  de  Drucour.  who,  with  all  his  olhcei'S,  the  truth  about  Hugh;   and  yet  to  meet 

had  protested  against  it.  and   would  will-  him    was   the   last   thing  I   desired    if  he 

ingly    have  held  out  even   l)ey()nd   ho})e.  were    really    married,       Slu)uld    that    be 

Lie  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  l>attei'ies  the  the    case,  then    I    would    use    my    utmost 

whole  length  of  the  liarbor  in  safety;   he  effort    to   return    to    France    without   his 

was  at  ^[iramichi  only  two  days  before  I  knowing  I  had  ever  bet  ii  in  the  counti'y. 

arrived  there,  and  took  command  of  some  Should  he  discover  it,  then    I  must  bear 

Canadians  in  charge  of  a  numl)er  of  Eiig-  the   humiliation   as  best   I  might;    but  I 

lish  prisoners  to    lead    tluMu   to    Quebec,  could  not  bi'ing  myself  to  go  away,  and 

So    you    may  comfort  yourst^lf    with   the  ])erhaps  wi'eck  my  future  as  well  as  his, 

thought    of     his    safety,  and     that    your  th.rough   a    misunderstanding.       I    felt   I 

prayers  have  been  answered."  had  ^one  too  far.  and  suffered  too  much, 

"What  will  hap])en  now,  nu)n  ])ert^?"  to  throw  it  all  away  when  the  truth  was 

"That  is  impossible  to  say;  except  tliat  within  my  reach, 

the    English    will    certainly    push    evei-y  In    the   beginning   of   October  Gabi'iel 

advantage  they  have   gained,  aiul,  unh'ss  came    with    the    expected    letter    from    le 

substantial  help  comes  from  without,  the  pere  Jean.      ]\Lne.  de  Sarennes  and  An- 

outlook  is  desperate."  gelique  had  gone  on  to  Quebec  to  spend 

"Did    no    help    come    to    Louisbourg,  the   winter  there,  and  I  was  expected  to 

mon  pere?"  join  them  whenever  it  might  be  conven- 
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lent.  I  took  affectionate  farewells  of  my 
good  friend  Mme.  Dufour  and  the  infant 
population  of  llie  parish,  and  set  forth 
with  Gabriel.  We  made  a  grand  run  of 
it,  and  were  in  full  view  of  the  town  be- 
foi'e  the  sun  liad  quite  set.  I  had  seen 
no  place,  except  perhaps  Edinburgh,  with 
which  I  could  compare  it,  and  Quebec 
gained  in  the  comparison.  Gabriel  saw 
my  admiration,  and  was  delighted. 

"Look  at  it  well!  madame;  it  is  the 
gate  of  the  finest  country  le  bon  Dieu 
ever  created,  and  we  hold  the  key!  No 
man  need  have  a  faint  heart  when  he 
can  look  on  Quebec.  See  the  little  fort 
there  on  the  top  of  the  Cape !  It  was  made 
to  signal  a  King^s  ships  ou\y.  See  the 
chateau  where  it  stands !  It  looks  like  the 
Governor  himself.  See  the  steeples  of 
the  Cathedral,  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  Re- 
collets!  See  the  convents  and  the  hospi- 
tals! It  is  like  the  Holy  City  of  God! 
And  then  talk,  if  one  can,  of  it  falling 
into  the  hands  of  '  les  goddams '  and  '  les 
Bostonnais.'  Bah!  It  is  impossible!  If 
not,  what  is  the  use  of  going  to  church 
on  Sunday?" 

Truly  he  had  every  excuse  for  his 
pride;  and  when  I  looked  on  the  majestic 
river,  barred  by  the  mighty  cliff  v^itli  its 
glittering  crown  of  roofs  and  sj)ires  over- 
looking the  beautiful  sweep  of  the  St. 
Charles,  I  felt  that  his  outburst  was  more 
of  a  declaration  than  a  boast. 

I  disembarked  with  a  light  heart,  and, 
guided  by  Gabriel,  climbed  the  steep  as- 
cent to  the  Haute  Ville,  there  to  receive  a 
welcome  from  Mme.  de  Sarennes  and  An- 
gel ique  which  none  but  a  daughter  and 
a  sister  might  expect. 

CHAPTER    XX. 
AT      Q  U  E  B  E  C. 

When  our  first  greetings  were  over,  I 
asked  eagerly  for  Lucy. 

"She  is  not  with  us  at  the  moment,  my 
dear,"  said  Mme.  de  Sarennes;  "but  we 
look  for  news  of  her  soon  now." 

"Where  is  she?"  I  asked,  dreading  to 
discover  the  hand  of  M.  de  Sarennes  in 
the  matter. 

"  When  you  left  with  le  pere  Jean,  she 
was  much  distressed,  for  she  had  not  the 
same  reliance  on  his  assurance  of  your 
safety  as  we,  and  at  fii'st  insisted  that  you 
would  never  have  willingly  gone  without 
her,  but  after  a  while  she  seemed  to  he 
content.     I  did  not  know,  until  Angclique 


told  me  later,  that  she  was  possessed  with 
the  idea  of  her  son  being  in  Quebec,  or  I 
might  have  persuaded  her  of  its  folly. 
But  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  thought 
she  was  quite  content  to  await  your  re- 
turn, when  we  were  astonished  by  her 
disappearance.  She  left  a  note  behind, 
which,  however,  did  not  tell  us  anything 
beyond  the  word  Quebec,  as  it  was,  of 
course,  in  English.  Angelique,  fetch  the 
note;  it  is  in  my  red  box.  We  had  search 
made  for  her  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
heard  of  her  along  the  road  as  far  as  Beau- 
mont, but  there  all  trace  was  lost.  Here 
is  the  note,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as  Ange- 
lique entered. 

The  pv)or  little  letter  was  not  addressed, 
and  was  written  in  a  trembling  hand.  "I 
am  going  to  Quebec  to  find  my  son,"  I 
read.  "  M.  de  Sarennes  tells  me  he  is 
there,  and  I  need  not  stay  from  him  now 
my  mistress  is  gone.  I  am  thankful  to 
every  one  who  was  kind  to  me,  and  I  will 
pray  for  each  one  every  night.      Lucy." 

"It  is  as  I  thought,"  said  Mme.  de  Sa- 
rennes. "Poor  soul,  I  am  more  distress- 
ed at  the  thought  of  her  unrest  than  for 
her  safety,  for  our  people  are  very  good, 
particularly  to  any  one  they  see  is  not  of 
strong  mind.  She  had  some  money,  An- 
gelique tells  me.  I  have  sent  her  descrip- 
tion to  the  different  convents,  where  they 
are  likely  to  know  of  any  one  in  want; 
and  in  a  small  place  like  this  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  hear  of  her." 

"  But  I  a,m  greatly  distressed,  madame, 
that  you  should  have  had  this  anxiety  in 
addition  to  what  I  have  caused." 

"  If  we  had  not  cared  for  her,  we  should 
have  had  no  anxiety;  and  as  for  your- 
self, my  dear,  you  must  not  think  we 
were  troubled  when  le  pere  Jean  told  us 
you  were  under  his  direction;  and  now 
that  you  have  come  back  to  us  in  safety, 
youi'  long  absence  is  atoned  fov.  I  did. 
not  know  I  could  have  missed  any  one  so 
much  who  was  outside  of  my  own  family." 

This  unexpected  tenderness  fi'orn  one  I 
had  respected  rather  than  loved,  fori  had 
stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  usually 
unresponsive  old  lady,  touched  me  more 
than  I  can  tell,  and  gave  me  a  sense  of 
home  and  pi-otection  which  I  had  long 
missed,  and  it  was  a  pain  to  think  i  was 
forced  to  hide  the  true  reason  of  my  flight 
from  her  loyal  heart. 

The  Sarennes  house  made  one  of  a 
towerlike   group  of  dwellings  forming  a 
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little  island,  as  it  were,  at  the  licad  of  tlie 
Cote  de  la,  Moritag'iie,  I'ound  which  swept 
the  streets  to  zig'zag-  down  the  long-,  steep 
hill,  and  join,  after  many  tui-nings,  at  its 
foot.  Fronting-  it  stood  the  bishop's  [)al- 
a(!e,  a  modest  enough  edifice,  and  from 
my  window  at  the  back  I  could  look  on 
the  house  of  Philibert,  popularly  known 
as  "  Le  Ohi(^r.  d'Or,"  from  the  curious 
cai'ving-  over  the  door,  hinting"  at  some 
tragedy  of  patient  waiting-  and  revenge: 

.Tic  svis  vx  Cuikn  qvi  iioxge  l'os. 

kx  lk  koxgkant  .ie  i'kexds  :\i<)x  likpos. 

vx   tk.ms  vikxdua  qvl  nkst  pas  vkxv 

QVK    JK    INIORDHAY    t-iW    ?klAVKA    MOPDV. 

Immediately  above  was  a  bi'ight  little 
cul-de-sac,  dignilied  by  the  name  of  la  rue 
du  Parloir-^the  theatre  of  many  of  the 
social  doings  of  Quebec;  beliind  this,  on 
the  one  side,  rose  tlie  simple  apse  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  on  the  other  the  white 
walls  and  g-listening'  roofs  of  the  Semi- 
nary. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  learned  the 
gossip  of  the  town  from  Angel ique,  who 
had  already  made  her  first  ti'iumphs  in 
societ.y,  in  which  she  rejoiced  so  frankly 
thai  I  felt  like  a  girl  again  as  she  chatter- 
ed of  her  pleasures. 

"  It  might  not  scH^n  much  to  J'ou,  Mar- 
guerite, aftei'  Pai'is,  but  to  me  it  is  s})len- 
did,  and  we  have  all  sorts  of  men  here." 

"No  doubt,  chei'ie.  And  you  find 
them  all  charming?" 

"Well,  they  all  ti-y  to  please  me,  even 
the  bad  ones." 

"  You  have  bad  ones  too,  nia  niie?'' 

"Indeed  we  have.  T>*Iarguei'ite,  as  bad 
as  you  ever  saw  in  Pai'is.  You  needn't 
laugh." 

"  Heaven  forbid!  I  never  found  them 
amusing  in  Paris,  or  elsewliei-e." 

"  Oh.  but  I  do!  There  is  ^1.  Bigot,  the 
Intendant.  He  is  wicked,  if  you  like! 
He  is  ugly  too;  but  his  iiunmer! — it  is 
simply  enclianting.  He  dressos  to  ])cv- 
fection  ;  and  when  he  plays  wilh  a  lady, 
he  loses  to  her  like  a  nobleman.  1  don't 
care  what  they  say  about  him.  e'es!  un 
galaiit  homme!  and  the  place  would  be 
vei-y  dull  without  him." 

''But  he  is  not  the  only  man.  Ange- 
lique?" 

"Dear,  no!  And  ho  wouldn't' be  so  bad. 
I  am  sure,  if  it  were  not  for  that  oilious 
]Mme.  Pean;   I  am   sure  she   is  dreadful, 


and  so  pretty  too!  But  there  are  other 
men;  there  is  M.  de  Bougainville,  who  is 
young,  and  has  le  bel  air,  but  is  too  se- 
rious; M.  Poulai'iez,  tall  and  gallant-look- 
ing—he  is  colonel  of  the  Royal  Rouissi- 
llon;  there  is  Major  Joannes — he  remem- 
bers you  on  the  yacht — he  is  the  little 
otiicer  who  provided  tlie  wine  for  the 
toasts;  then  there  is  M.  de  Roquemaure, 
and  ]\[.  de  la  Rochebeaucourt,  and,  best  of 
all.  there  is  M.  de  Maxwell— M.  le  Chev- 
alier de  Maxwell  de  Kirkconnel — he  is  a 
countryman  of  your  own.  Marguerite;"* 
and  she  paused  and  looked  at  me  as  if 
awaiting  an  answer. 

"  Yes,  and  what  of  him?"  I  asked,  with 
a  good  show  of  composure. 

"Simply  that  he  is  the  only  man  I 
have  ever  seen  that  I  could  fall  in  love 
with.  That  shocks  you,  I  su})})Ose?  Well, 
don't  be  afraid,  I  am  not  nearly  so  bold 
as  I  })retend,  and  I  don't  mean  a  word  of 
it.  I  am  sin)})ly  telling  j'ou  how  much 
I  like  him;  besides,  he  is  old  enough  to 
be  my  grandfather.  Do  you  know  why 
I  like  him?'' 

"  No,  cherie.      Why?" 

"Because  when  Mme.de  Lanaudiere, 
Mine,  de  Beaubassin,  and  others,  were  be- 
ing good  to  me  by  patting  me  on  the 
head  and  bidding  me  behave  like  a  nice 
little  girl,  as  it  were,  M.de  Maxwell  treated 
me  as  if  I  vrei*e  the  gi-eatest  lady  in  the 
room.  He  would  leave  the  best  dressed 
amongst  them  all  to  cross  the  floor  o})en- 
ly  and  speak  with  me,  and  because  he 
did  so  others  followed,  and  I  am  in  re- 
quest. He  is  only  '  Chevalier,'  you  know  ; 
but  he  could  not  have  more  weight  here 
were  he  Duke  or  Pi'ince.'' 

"  And  he  is  proud  of  the  distinction,  I 
suppose?"' 

"Perhaps  so.  but  he  does  not  show  it; 
but  all  tills  is  nothing  to  his  singing." 

•'Tell  me  of  that." 

"Only  the  other  nigiit.  at  Mme.  de 
Lanaudiere's.  he  sang  so  that  even  the 
]dayers  sto])ped  in  their  game  to  listen,  I 
know  nothing  of  music,  but  I  could  have 
cried  before  he  ended;  and  wlien  he  had 
sung  again,  as  every  one  wished,  Mme.  de 
Lanaudiere  cried  before  us  all,  'Cheva- 
lier, you  must  not  sing  again,  or  we  can- 
not call  our  heai'ts  our  own!'  And  ev- 
ery one  laughed  and  cla})i)ed  their  hands. 
That  is  what  I  call  a  triumph!" 

'■  Yes.  Angel  ique,  I  know.  One  of  the 
dearest  things  I  can  remember  is  a  loved 
voice  singing-." 
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Only  those  who  liave  known  Uie  hunger 
of  the  heart  can  realize  the  sweet  comfort 
these  innocent  words  broug'ht  to  me. 
They  pictured  the  Hugli  I  had  carried  all 
these  years  in  my  heart.  How  readily  I 
could  conceive  the  gentle  consideration 
and  the  charm  which  won  the  g-ratitude  of 
the  simple  girl  as  they  had  won  my  own! 

As  we  settled  down  to  our  regular  life, 
Angelique's  one  distress  was  that  I  would 
not  go  with  her  into  the  society  she  so 
dearly  loved.  She  could  not  understand 
my  refusal,  and  even  her  mother  thought 
it  would  be  well  if  I  would  show  myself, 
if  merely  to  establish  my  position  and 
put  an  end  to  the  annoying  questionings 
which  began  to  circulate  concerning  my 
station  and  intentions.  But  on  this  point 
I  was  firm,  and  the  only  concession  I 
would  make  was  to  send  a  note  to  M.  de 
Montcalm,  begging  he  would  pay  me  the 
honor  of  a  visit. 

He  came  on  the  morrow,  and  his  re- 
spect and  courtesy  towards  me  went  far 
to  establish  my  position  in  the  eyes  of 
Mme.  de  Sarennes,  for  he  treated  me  with 
all  the  consideration  one  would  show 
towards  an  equal. 

He  informed  me  that  his  aide,  M.  de 
Bougainville,  would  sail  for  France  al- 
most immediately— we  were  then  at  the 
beginning  of  November — and  if  I  would 
brave  the  discomforts  of  so  late  a  passage, 
he  would  place  me  under  his  care^  but 
both  Mtne.  de  Sarennes  and  Angelique 
protested  so  firmly  against  my  undertak- 
ing such  a  voyage  that  I  was  spared  a 
decision. 

In  truth  I  did  not  know  w^hat  to  do. 
My  pride  urged  me  to  go;  but  my  love, 
in  spite  of  what  had  passed,  drew  me 
closer  and  closer  to  Quebec.  I  could  not 
go  without  learning  the  truth,  and  yet  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  meet  Hugh  at 
the  moment,  and  this  I  should  have  to  do 
if  I  accepted  M.  de  Montcalm's  offer;  so  I 
allowed  matters  to  shape  themselves  with- 
out my  interference. 

"  Peace  may  be  proclaimed  this  winter, 
and  if  so.  Mine,  de  St,  Just  can  go  with- 
out danger  in  the  spring.  Besides,  she 
cannot  go  until  she  knows  of  the  safety 
of  one  she  is  interested  in,"  said  Mme.  de 
Sarennes,  decidedly;  and  her  reminder  of 
my  duty  towards  Lucy  ended  the  discus- 
sion. 

"Then,  madame,"  said  M.  de  Mont- 
calm, turning  to  me,  "if  you  are  to  stay 


with  us,  you  must  renounce  your  retire- 
ment, and  give  us  your  support  in  our 
little  society.  We  are  too  few  to  spare 
any  possible  addition  to  it,  the  more  so 
that  if  peace  be  not  proclaimed  before 
spring,  everything  is  likely  to  come  to  an 
end,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned." 

"  Mon  Dieu,  Marquis!  Do  not  speak 
so  lightly  of  disaster,"  interrupted  Mme. 
de  Sarennes,  severely. 

"Mafoi,  madame!  What  is  the  use  of 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  inevitable?  We 
are  hemmed  in  right  and  left,  and  the 
next  ]nove  will  be  directed  on  us  here. 
It  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that." 

"But  is  there  not  Carillon?" 

"There  is  also  the  river." 

"They  can  never  come  up  the  river! 
See  what  befell  them  before!  I  remem- 
ber well  how  their  fleet  was  destroyed 
under  their  Admiral  Walker." 

"Nothing  happens  but  the  impossible, 
madame;  and  we  are  no  longer  in  an  age 
that  hopes  for  miracles." 

"Monsieur,  it  pains  me  to  hear  you 
speak  thus.  God  is  not  less  powerful 
now  than  He  w^as  fifty  years  ago." 

"  I  sincerely  trust  not,  madame;  but  his 
Majesty  w411  liardly  acquit  me  if  I  rely 
on  a  chance  tempest  or  a  difficult  chan- 
nel.     It  is  only  a  tnatter  for  a  })ilot." 

"x\nd  think  you,  monsieur,  a  Canadian 
would  ever  consent  to  pilot  an  enemy  up 
our  river?" 

"  Madame,  I  cannot  doubt  that  even  a 
Canadian  will  act  as  other  men,  if  he  have 
a  pistol  at  the  back  of  his  head.  No,  no, 
madame;  believe  me,  the  river  is  our  dan- 
ger, and  I  would  that  M.  de  Vaudreuil 
would  see  it  as  I  do." 

"M.  de  Vaudreuil  is  a  God-fearing  man, 
monsieur." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  him,  madame: 
but,  unfortunately,  I  am  responsible  for 
military  matters,"  lie  answered,  with  a 
bitterness  which  made  me  most  uncom- 
fortable. 

He  saw  my  distress,  and  added,  quick- 
ly: "But  such  affairs  should  not  be  dis- 
cussed before  ladies;  I  foi'got  myself. 
Mine,  de  SanMines,  I  have  every  respect 
for  your  oi)inioii,  and  it  is  only  my  anxiety 
for  our  common  cause  which  urges  me  to 
exaggerate  what  may  be  merely  possible 
dang«^rs,  after  all. 

"Now,  Mme.  de  St.  Just,  to  return  to 
our  societ.y.  We  are  dull  now,  and  will 
be  until  the  last  ships  leave;  but  we  will 
have  balls  and  routs  later  on,  and  per- 
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haps  may  even  offer  you  a  novelty  in 
tlie  sl)a])e  of  a  winter  pique-nique,  a  fete 
cliavnpelre  in  four  feet  of  snow." 

"  Ti)at,  I  am  sure,  must  be  delig-htful," 
I  answered,  pleased  that  the  conversation 
liad  taken  a  different  turn;  "but  I  am 
afraid  I  lifive  little  interest  in  amusement 
as  yet." 

''We  have  cai'ds,  madame,  if  you  are 
ever  tempted  to  woo  the  lickle  goddess." 

"  M.  de  Montcalm,"  asked  Mme.de  Sa- 
reiines,  in  her  severest  manner,  ''do  you 
intend  to  put  an  end  to  scandalous  play 
this  w inters'" 

"Eh,  mon  Dieu,  madame!  I  must  do 
something,  I  sup))Ose,  It  is  indeed  a 
scandal  that  ollicers  sliould  ruin  them- 
selves, and  I  assure  you  I  have  liad  many 
a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  over  it.  It  can- 
not be  forbidden  altogethei',  for  they  must 
amuse  themselves  in  some  manner." 

"They  exist  without  it  in  Montreal." 

"Possibly,  but  M.  de  Vaudreuil  is  there. 
We  cannot  hoi)e  to  aspire  to  all  his  vir- 
tues." And  to  my  dismay  I  saw  we  were 
once  more  nearing  dangerous  ground. 

To  turn  the  conversation  again,  I  asked 
for  news  of  the  English  at  Louisbourg. 

"  Some  are  still  thei'e,  some  in  gari-ison 
at  Beausejour,  some  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  others  returned  to  England; 
but  we  will  doubtless  have  an  oi)portuni- 
ty  of  inspecting  most  of  them  here  next 
s))ring,  unless,  as  ]\Ime.  de  Sarennes  sug- 
gests, peace  be  declared  in  the  mean 
time." 

This  was  as  bad  as  ever,  but  led  to  no- 
thing more  than  a  momentary  stiifness, 
which  Angelique's  entrance  dissii)ated, 
and  made  a  merry  ending  to  a  visit  not 
without  its  difficulties. 

Before  the  jMai'quis  left,  he  said  to  me, 
"You  may  iu)t  have  lieard.  madame,  but 
your  brother,  who  is  an  ollic(M'  in  Eraser's, 
a  Highland  regiment,  was  captured  in  the 
first  engagement,  and  was  a  ]>risoner  in 
Eouisbourg  up  to  the  capitulation.  If 
you  wish,  I  can  ol)tain  more  delinite 
n<Mvs  of  liim  Ihrougli  ^I.  de  Maxwell,  one 
of  our  ollicers  who  was  in  garrison  there 
at  the  time.*' 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  un- 
looked-for. and  for  a  monuuit  I  was  over- 
whelmed at  the  thought  of  tliis  innocent 
IxMrayal  of  my  presence  to  Hugh.  I 
could  hardly  find  courage  to  n^ply.  and 
it  was  fortunate  that  my  answei'  sei'ved 
as  a  cover  t(^  my  C(m fusion. 

"  ]^I.  de  ]\Iontcalm,  1  have  never  heard 


from  or  written  to  my  brother  since  ].• 
accepted  his  English  commission,"  I  saici, 
in  a  trembling  voice. 

"Pardon,  madame;  I  had  forgotten 
when  I  S})oke." 

"Just  as  we  foi-get,  monsieur,  that  our 
Mai'guerite  is  not  one  of  us  by  birth  as 
she  is  in  lieart."  cried  Angel ique,  enthu- 
siastically, sli])ping  her  arm  about  me. 

This  showed  me  more  than  any  other 
happening  how  precarious  my  position 
was,  for  though  neither  Angelique,  nor 
her  mother,  nor  M.  de  Montcalm,  would 
now  nuuition  my  identity,  anj  of  them 
might  already  have  spoken  of  my  bro- 
ther. M.  de  Sarennes  knew  my  secret, 
and  Hugh  might  discover  it  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

When  the  Marquis  left,  Mme.  de  Sa- 
rennes no  longer  made  an  effort  to  con- 
tain her  indignation. 

"They  are  all  alike!"  she  burst  forth. 
"They  make  not  the  slightest  effort  to 
understand  us.  nor  to  do  aught  but  amuse 
themselves.  You  are  quite  right.  Mar- 
guerite, to  i-efuse  to  have  any  part  in 
their  gayeties!  I  shall  never  urge  you 
again.  To  talk  of  balls  and  routs  and 
gaming  as  necessities,  when  the  people 
are  starving  within  our  very  walls! 

"What  wonder  is  it  our  Imsbands  and 
bi'others  and  sons  say  these  faineants 
care  naught  what  becomes  of  the  country 
or  the  ])eople,  so  long  as  they  gain  some 
little  distinction  which  may  entitle  them 
to  an  early  I'eturn  and  an  empty  decora- 
tion !  They  have  neither  ])ity.  nor  faith, 
jior  the  slightest  interest  in  the  cause  for 
vvhich  they  are  lighting. 

"If  ]M.  de  Vaudreuil,  whom  they  pre- 
tend to  despise,  were  ])ermitted  to  talce  the 
lield  himself,  with  a  few  thousand  good 
Canadians  behind  him,  we  would  hear  a 
different  story.  Think  you  if  my  son  had 
been  permitted  to  reach  Louisbourg  it 
would  have  fallen?  No.  a  thousand  times 
no!  And  it  is  the  same  elsewhere.  Who 
repulsed  the  English  charge  at  Carillon? 
The  Canadians.  Who  brings  every  im- 
■l)ortant  pi(H''e  of  news  of  the  enemy? 
Some  des])ised  Canadian.  Who  know 
how  to  fight  and  how  to  handle  them- 
selves in  the  W(x:)ds?  Canadians,  and 
only  Canadians!  And  these  are  the  men 
they  atl'ect  to  despise!  And  it  is  their 
wives  and  sisters  and  daughtei's — more 
shiiuK^  to  them!  —  who  lay  themselves  out 
to  amuse  and  to  be  talked  about  by  these 
same  disdainful  gentrv! 
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"  Go  to  your  room,  mademoiselle,"  she 
ended,  turning*  on  Ang-elique.  "I  will 
hear  nothing  of  your  doings  amongst  a 
clique  I  despise  from  top  to  bottom;"  and 
the  indignant  old  lady  stopped,  worn  out 
for  very  lack  of  breath,  while  Angelique 
made  a  little  laughing  grimace  at  me  and 
fled. 

The  indicinient  was  severe,  but  there 
was  much  truth  in  it  at  the  same  time. 
The  condition  of  the  people  was  pitiable 
in  the  extreme.  Provisions  were  at  ruin- 
ous prices,  the  wretched  paper  money  was 
almost  worthless,  and  even  the  officers 
w^ere  beggared  by  their  necessary  ex- 
penses. At  the  opening  of  the  New  Year 
the  Intendance  was  invaded  by  a  crowd 
of  desperate  women  clamoring  for  relief, 
and  the  address  of  M.  Bigot  in  ridding 
himself  of  his  unwelcome  visitors  was 
laughed  at  as  a  joke.  Worse  than  this, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  lessen  or  even 
hide  the  gayeties  that  went  on,  play  was 
as  high  and  as  ruinous  as  ever,  and  the 
town  was  all  agog  over  the  report  of  a 
ball  to  be  given  with  unusual  splendor 
by  the  Intendant  on  Twelfth-Night.  It 
was  true  that  he  made  a  daily  distribution 
of  food  at  his  doors,  that  he  S])oke  plea- 
sant and  reassuring  w^ords  to  the  suffer- 
ing people,  that  he  even  permitted  the  re- 
spectably dressed  among  them  to  enter 
and  view  his  guests  from  the  gallei-y  of 
his  ball-room,  but  this  did  but  serve  to 
intensify  the  bitterness  and  indignation 
of  those  who  stood  apart  from  hiin  and 
his  party.  It  would  be  unjust  to  brand 
M.  de  Montcalm,  and  perhaps  others,  as 
willing  participants  in  these  excesses;  on 
account  of  their  position,  their  presence  at 
all  formal  entertainments  was  a  necessi- 
ty, and  certainly  the  town  offered  no  dis- 
traction of  any  other  nature  whatsoever. 

Our  inquiries  had  so  far  failed  in  dis- 
covering any  trace  of  Lucy's  wherea- 
bouts, and  yet  I  felt  certain  she  was  in  or 
about  Quebec,  and  as  she  had  acquired 
enough  French  to  make  her  wants  known, 
and  was  provided  with  money  sufficient 
to  meet  them,  we  held  it  likely  she  was  in 
some  family,  and  probably  seldom  stirred 
abroad  for  fear  she  would  be  recognized 
and  prevented  from  keeping  her  patient 
watch. 

At  length  the  great  event  of  the  win- 
ter came  on— the  ball  at  the  Intendance 
on   Twelfth -Night.       Angelique   was   all 
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impatience  for  the  evening,  and  when 
dressed,  her  excitement  added  to  the 
charm  of  her  girlish  beauty. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come,  ^larguerite !" 
she  exclaimed,  longingly. 

''  I  would  like  to,  clierie,  if  only  to  see 
you."' 

"And  to  see  M.  de  Maxwell  too.  I 
should  like  you  to  see  him.  I  assure  you 
one  does  not  see  such  a  man  every  day. 
He  has  such  brown  eyes;  they  do  not 
sparkle,  but  they  are  deep.  He  has  lovely 
hands,  as  well  cared  for  as  a  woman's,  but 
strong  and  masterful,  I  am  sure.  He  has 
a  fine  foot  and  a  well-turned  leg.  Tiiat 
is  nearly  all — except  his  smile;  he  smiles, 
and  you  think  he  is  smiling  for  you  alone ; 
and  when  he  speaks,  you  are  sure  of  it! 
Such  a  low  sweet  voice!  You  are  always 
certain  he  is  never  thinking  of  any  one 
else  when  you  are  listening  to  it.  And 
he  dresses  —  plainly,  perhaps  —  but  it  is 
perfection  for  him.  But  there — I  must 
run;  Denis  has  been  at  the  door  for  an 
hour,"  and  kissing  me  affectionately,  she 
hurried  off. 

It  was  well  for  me  she  did  so,  for  I 
could  not  have  listened  to  her  light-heart- 
ed babble  longer  without  betraying  my- 
self. When  I  closed  the  door  behind  her, 
and  spent  half  an  hour  with  Mme,  de  Sa- 
rennes,  I  regained  my  room  overwhelmed 
by  the  storm  of  emotions  she  had  raised 
within  me.  ''  Oh,  why  cannot  I  see  him, 
I  of  all  the  Avomen  in  the  world?"  I  cried 
aloud,  and  the  w^ords  set  fi-ee  my  tears 
to  relieve  me.  As  I  regained  control 
of  myself  I  caught  sight  of  Angelique's 
pretty  fan,  forgotten,  on  my  table,  in  her 
hurry;  and  the  moment  I  saw  it  a  ])lan 
flashed  l)efore  me,  and  I  determined  to 
see  with  my  own  eyes  what  I  had  so  long 
pictured  in  my  heart. 

Bathing  my  face  until  evei'y  trace  of 
my  outburst  was  r(Mnoved,  I  dressed  my- 
self, and  taking  a  large  blue  cloak  with  a 
hood,  which  might  be  w(n'n  by  either  a 
lady  or  her  servant,  I  picked  up  the  fan 
and  stole  quietly  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  a  beautiful  soft  night,  without  a 
moon,  and  I  went  down  by  the  rue  St. 
Jean  and  the  Palace  Hill  without  inter- 
ruption, and  passing  out  of  thewalls,  went 
straight  to  the  Intendance,  which  was  all 
aglow  with  light,  and  surrounded  by  a 
gaping  crowd. 

Quickly  passing  through  the  people, 
and  saying  to  the  grenadiers  on  guard 
at  the   gate,    "For    Mademoiselle  de  Sa- 
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reiines,"  I  was  admitted  to  the  court-yard, 
and  passed  the  hickeys  at  the  entrance 
with  the  same  password. 

Singling"  out  one  who  looked  civil,  I 
di-ew  liim  aside. 

"I  bring  tliis  fan  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Sai'cnnes,  but  I  wish,  now  that  I  am  here, 
to  have  a  look  at  the  ball.  Is  there  any 
place  where  I  can  go  besides  the  gallery?" 

''Perfectly,  mademoiselle;  I  can  show 
you  just  the  place.  You  were  lucky  in 
coming  to  me.      Do  \'ou  know  me?" 

"  No,"  I  answered,  willing  to  flatter 
him  ;  "  but  you  look  as  if  you  would  know 
what  I  want." 

"Aha!"'  he  exclaimed,  pluming  him- 
self. '"You  were  right,  perfectly  right. 
You  have  only  to  follow  me,"  and  he  led 
the  way  down  the  corridor,  and,  unlock- 
ing a  door,  he  motioned  me  to  enter.  I 
drew  back  as  a  rush  of  music  and  voices 
and  the  warm  air  of  the  ball-room  swept 
out. 

"Do  not  be  afraid,"  he  whispered,  "this 
is  curtained  off.  You  can  stay  here  for 
an  hour  if  you  like,  no  one  will  come 
through  before  then,  only,  when  you 
leave,  be  sure  and  turn  the  key  again, 
and  br'ng  it  to  me." 

I  thanked  him,  and  he  left,  closing  tlie 
door  noiselessly  behind  him  ;  and  then  ap- 
proaching the  curtains,  I  carefully  parted 
them,  and  looked  out  on  the  ball-room. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 
I   AWAKE    FROM   MY    DREAM. 

It  was  a  scene  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  much  larger  centre  than  Que- 
bec. It  is  true  the  walls  wei-e  bare  of  any 
fitting  decoration,  the  windows  too  small 
to  break  tliem  with  any  elFect,  the  chan- 
deliers mean  in  size,  and  the  sconces  but 
makeshifts;  still,  the  room  was  imposing 
in  its  proportions  and  the  company  brill- 
iant. 

I  recognized  the  Intendant  without  dif- 
ficulty. He  was  very  handsomely  dress- 
ed, his  carriage  was  dio-nilied  and  easy, 
and  the  charm  of  which  Angel ique  had 
si)oken  was  at  once  a])parent.  1  quite 
understood  how  one  might  forget  the  red. 
disfigm-ed  face,  marked  by  the  traces  of 
excess,  for  it  was  frank  and  open,  and  one 
could  not  but  aciuiowledge  its  strengili. 

I  saw,  loo.  M.  Poulariez,  looking  very 
handsome  in  his  new  white  uniform  of 
the  Royal  Rouissillon  ;  the  ^Major  Joannes, 
and  others  whom  Angelique  had  described. 


or  we  had  seen  from  the  windows  on  their 
way  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  divinitie-- 
of   the   rue   du    Parloir.      They   were  a. 
there,  vying  with    each    other,  Mme.  d( 
Lanaudiere,    Mme.    de     Beaubassin,  and 
Mme.    Pean,    and    though    their   dresse- 
were  doubtless  far  behind  the  mode,  the 
were    all    three    noticeable    women,  ai: 
dressed  with  discretion. 

At  the  opposite  end  were  the  musician- 
whose  efforts  were  surprisingly  good  ;  aiiu 
in  a  long  gallery  down  one  side  stood  the 
onlookers,  crowding  it  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city. Angelique  sat  the  centre  of  an  ani- 
mated group  at  no  great  distance  from 
where  I  was  hidden,  and  her  evident  de- 
light in  the  merry  trifling  that  went  on 
about  her  made  a  charming  picture,  but 
he  whom  I  sought  was  not  one  of  the 
little  court  before  her,  and  I  scanned  the 
room  eagerly.  For  the  first  time  I  real- 
ized that  he  might  be  changed;  that  I 
had  changed  much  myself,  for  ten  years 
is  A  long  time  out  of  one's  life,  and  with 
a  pang  I  thought  of  Angelique's  girlish 
freshness,  and  wished  I  could  have  re- 
mained eighteen  for  his  sake. 

At  last!  My  heart  leaped  within  me, 
and  my  eyes  swam  so  I  could  hardly  see, 
for  there  was  Hugh,  the  one  and  only  love 
of  my  life!  "Oh,  Hugh!  Hugh!  my  dar- 
ling!" I  murmured,  forgetful  of  all  save 
that  my  dreamings  had  come  true,  and 
my  eyes  had  been  granted  their  desire. 

He  was  coming  slowly  down  the  room, 
making  his  way  gracefully  through  the 
crowd,  bowing  and  occasionally  speaking 
to  other  guests  as  he  passed.  It  pained 
me  to  see  how  thin  and  worn  his  face  had 
grown,  but  if  anything  it  was  handsomer 
tlian  ever,  though,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
officers,  it  was  too  brown  from  constant 
exposure.  How  could  Angelique  call  him 
old?  For  his  figure  was  as  light  and 
graceful  as  I  loved  to  picture  it,  and  his 
bearing  as  perfect  as  of  yore.  He  was 
not  in  uniform,  but  was  fittingly  dressed 
in  a  ])uce-colored  coat,  relieved  with  nar- 
row silver  braid,  and  his  white  satin  waist- 
coat and  breeches  were  ornamented  in  the 
same  manner. 

He  cam.e  directly  u])  to  where  Ange- 
lique sat,  and  bowing  low,  answered  her 
lively  greeting  with  his  winning  smile, 
and  I  could  almost  catch  the  soft  tones 
of   his   voice  whei'e  I  stood. 

Presently  she  rose,  and  dismissing  her 
court  with  a  laughing  bow,  they  moved 
down  the  room  together,  and  as  they  did 
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so  my  love  swept  all  doubts  aside,  and  I 
fell  to  defending  liini  against  myself  with 
all  my  soul.  I  had  never  read  that  letter 
aright.  Should  I  not  have  remembered 
that  such  a  man  could  never  hurt  a  wo- 
man? It  was  an  impossibility  for  him  to 
have  written  me  direct;  and  had  he  not, 
through  the  very  hands  of  my  enemy, 
sent  me  effective  warning"  not  to  in- 
trust myself  to  his  treacherous  guidance? 
—  "Keep  the  lady  claiming  to  be  my  wife 
at  such  a  distance  that  I  may  never  set 
eyes  on  her  again."  Could  anything  be 
plainer  or  better  conceived?  If  he  had 
denied  being  married,  his  letter  could 
have  carried  no  message  for  me,  and 
would  have  placed  me  in  even  a  worse 
position.  It  was  through  my  own  pride 
and  stupidity  that  I  had  blundered  into 
denying  the  marriage,  and  so  had  thrown 
myself  into  the  power  of  Sarennes. 

"  Good-evening,  mademoiselle,"  whis- 
pered a  voice,  and  I  faced  about,  trem- 
bling with  sudden  terror,  to  find  M.  de 
Sarennes  close  behind  me. 

"  Good-evening,  mademoiselle,"  he  re- 
peated, smiling  at  my  dismay.  "  You  did 
not  expect  to  see  me?" 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  Quebec," 
I  gasped,  trying  hard  to  recover  my  self- 
control. 

"Nor  did  any  one  else,  save  your  friend 
M.  de  Montcalm;   I  arrived  an  hour  ago." 

"How  did  you  know  I  was  here?"  I 
asked,  to  gain  time. 

"I  guessed  whither  you  had  been  drawn 
when  I  did  not  find  you  at  the  house, 
and  a  crown  to  the  right  lackey  brought 
me  here.  And  now,  with  j^our  permis- 
sion, we  will  finish  that  conversation  your 
friend  the  Jesuit  interrupted  more  than 
six  months  ago.  No,  you  dare  not  cry 
out;  and  see,  I  have  the  key.  You  are 
more  alone  with  me  here  than  in  the 
woods  at  Beaulieu,"  and  he  smiled  with 
an  air  of  triumph  that  made  me  desperate. 

"  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  frighten  nie, 
monsieur,"  I  said,  boldly.  "  I  am  among 
friends." 

"Indeed?  And  you  count  this  Cheva- 
lier de  Maxwell  amongst  them?" 

"  I  do;  for  now  I  understand  the  letter 
he  sent." 

"May  I  ask  in  what  way?" 

"In  the  way  of  a  warning  not  to  trust 
myself  to  a  man  in  whom  he  had  no  con- 
fidence." 

"Ah!  He  has  explained  this  to  you 
himself?" 


"  No,  monsieur;  it  was  my  own  fault  I 
did  not  see  it  at  the  time." 

"Will  you  answer  me  one  question 
truthfully?  Have  you  seen  M.  de  Max- 
well? You  will  not  answer?  Then  your 
silence  speaks  for  you.  Now  if  this  letter 
had  been  sent  with  the  meaning  you  pre- 
tend to  put  upon  it,  do  you  not  think  M. 
de  Maxwell  would  have  sought  you  out 
in  a  little  place  like  Quebec,  where  he  has 
no  other  occupation  on  his  hands  than  to 
win  enough  at  pharaon  to  dress  himself  for 
such  duties  as  these?"  he  said,  contemptu- 
ously, as  he  waved  his  hand  towards  the 
ball-room;  and  with  the  sneering  words 
my  defence  of  a  few  moments  before  was 
in  the  dust.  "You  have  seen  him  here," 
he  went  on,  when  he  marked  the  effect  of 
his  words.  "Does  he  look  like  a  man 
who  is  eating  his  lieart  out;  or  like  one 
who  is  free  of  a  burden  and  trying  to 
enjoy  the  present?  Marguerite,  listen  to 
me!  For  your  sake  I  have  braved  dis- 
grace and  perhaps  ruin;  for  your  sake  I 
would  go  through  it  again — " 

"How  dare  you  speak  to  me  thus, 
monsieur!"  I  interru})ted.  "You  insult 
me  beyond  endurance  when  you  dare  to 
say  I  ever  inspired  any  man  to  be  a  traitor 
and  a  coward." 

"  By  God !"  he  muttered.  "  Have  a  care 
lest  I  strike  you  !  There  are  some  things 
I  cannot  stand,  even  from  you." 

"Strike!  I  would  rather  that  than 
anything  else  from  you." 

He  glared  at  me  iiercely  for  a  moment, 
then  suddenly  changing,  he  whispered 
entreatingly :  "Marguerite,  do  not  tem])t 
me  thus.  Do  not  bring  out  all  that  is 
worst  in  me.      You  know  I  love  you." 

"I  will  not  have  your  love;  it  is  hate- 
ful to  me." 

"  Why  should  my  love  be  hateful?  It 
is  not  different  from  that  of  other  men. 
It  is  as  strong — so  strong  that  I  cannot 
master  it.  It  is  as  tender,  if  you  will  but 
answer  it.  It  is  not  to  be  despised,  for 
I  have  never  ottered  it  to  another;  and 
as  for  myself,  God  nuide  me  as  I  am." 

"I  will  not  have  your  love,  i\I.  de  Sa- 
rennes. I  will  not  answer  it,  and  you 
degrade  it  when  you  would  force  it  on 
me.      Go,  and  leave  me  in  peace." 

"  Marguerite,  you  know  nothing  of  my 
love.  It  counts  neither  insult  nor  rejec- 
tion. If  you  will  liave  it  in  no  other 
way,  let  me  at  least  serve  you.  Let  me 
take  up  your  quarrel." 

"  What  do  you  mean?' 
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"This  Maxwell.  Say  so,  and  I  will 
Innit  him  down,  and  ncvei*  leave  him  un- 
til you  are  revenged." 

"  Are  you  mad,  monsieur?'' 

"No,  mademoiselle,  I  am  not  mad! 
But  are  you  shameless?" 

Trembling-  with  indig-nation,  I  drew 
my  cloak  about  me,  and  sweeping'  aside 
the  curtain,  I  stt^pped  out  on  the  lloor  of 
the  lighted  ball-room.  As  I  passed  out, 
the  cui'tain  caught  my  liood,  and,  to  my 
annoyance, it  fell  back  from  my  head.  The 
full  glare  of  the  light  was  dazzling,  and 
I  was  bewildered  and  confused,  but  I  kept 
my  eyes  fixed  on  the  doorway  and  walk- 
ed swiftly  towards  it.  No  one  spoke  to 
me,  or  uttered  any  exclaniatioii  of  sur- 
pi'ise.  Two  gentlemen  stepi)ed  apart  as 
I  advanced  to  allow  me  free  passage,  and 
I  had  just  gained  the  entrance  when  I 
came  face  to  face  with  the  Mai'quis  de 
St.  Veran. 

Without  the  slightest  hesitation  he 
bowed,  and  at  once  stepped  back  into  the 
cori'idor  with  me. 

"Ah,  nuidame,  you  should  have  been 
on  the  iloor,  and  not  in  the  gallery.  This 
ball  })romises  to  be  amusing,  and  you  are 
running  away  before  it  has  fairly  begun." 
Seeing  I  was  too  embarrassed  to  reply, 
he  continued  with  perfect  savoir-faire  a 
conversation  made  up  of  nothings,  lead- 
ing me  down  the  long  cori'idor  away  from 
curious  eyes  as  he  did  so,  unLii  I  Avas 
able  to  say,  with  decency: 

"  Monsieur,  a  thousand  thanks  for  your 
timely  attention,  but  I  must  return.  1 
h;ive  been  over-long  already." 

At  this  moment  M.  de  Sarennes  ap- 
pi'oached  from  the  o))posite  direction,  and 
])owing  as  if  he  had  met  me  for  the  fii'st 
tijne  that  evening,  said,  after  saluting  the 
Marquis,  "  M}^  mother  grows  anxious  at 
your  stay,  madame,  and  has  deputed  me 
to  be  your  escoi't." 

But  he  counted  too  far  on  my  coward- 
ice, and  had  no  knowledge  of  how  far 
a  woman  will  ti-ust  an  honoi'able  num. 
The  Marquis,  u<>ver  dou.lning  his  good 
faith,  had  alre;idy  fallen  back  a  step, 
when  1  tui'ued  to  him  and  saiii,  quietly, 

"  Monsieui",  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
m(^  to  accei)t  this  genihunan's  olfei-,  but  I 
sluill  be  grateful  if  you  will  ])rovide  me 
with  a  ditlei'ent  escort." 

"Tliei-e  is  not  the  slightest  dilllculty  in 
that.  M.  de.  Sarcumes,  I  must  ask  you  to 
remain  in  attendance  here,  as  1  will  not 
have  another  opportun.ity  of  seeing  you 


before  you  start  for  ^lontreal  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  will  join  you  within  presently  :"" 
and  he  dismissed  the  angry  man  witli  m 
formal  little  bow%  as  if  unconscious  of 
anything  unusual.  Beckoning  to  a  ser- 
vant, he  ordered  him  to  find  M.Joannes, 
and  bid  him  meet  us  at  the  entrance. 

"I  am  heartily  glad,  madame,*"  he  said. 
when  we  were  alone,  "that  you  had  tli- 
confidence  to  appeal  to  me.  I  shall  tak- 
means  to  keep  M.  de  Sarennes  so  busily 
employed  that  he  will  have  no  further 
opportunity  of  annoying  you." 

"I  am  very  grateful,  monsieur,  and 
would  never  have  troubled  you  could  I 
have  seen  any  other  way  of  escape." 

"  '  Tutto  e  bene  die  riesce  bene,'  wliich 
is  the  extent  of  my  Italian,  madame;  but 
here  is  M.  Joannes.  M.  Joannes."  he 
continued,  to  the  merry  little  officer, 
"you  have  already  had  tlie  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mme.de  St.  Just;  you  now  can 
render  her  a  service." 

"I  am  sure  madame  has  confidence  in 
me;  she  saw  how  I  had  provided  the  wine 
when  it  was  essential  we  should  wish  her 
bon  voyage  off  Cap  Tourmente." 

"Good!  The  ])resent  service  only  dif- 
fers in  kind.  Will  you  order  my  cariole 
and  see  her  safely  to  Mine,  de  Sarennes's?" 

"With  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world, 
mon  general,"  and  he  bowed  and  hurried 
c»ll'to  order  the  sleigh.  In  afew  moments 
we  whirled  out  of  tlie  court-yard,  and  were 
driving  rapidly  up  Palace  Hill. 

'M.  Joannes  chattered  incessantly, which 
was  the  very  s})ur  I  most  needed.  His 
o]-)en  friendliness  and  the  sure  confidence 
of  the  protection  of  ]\I.  de  Montcalm  gave 
me  a  feeling  of  SiJety  against  any  at- 
tein})t  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Sarennes  that 
was  })ei-fectly  reassuring,  and  I  slept  that 
night  without  a  fear,  in  spite  of  what  I 
had  gone  through,  until  awakened  by 
Angelique  as  the  day  was  breaking. 

"  Oh,  ^Marguerite,  for  shame!  To  think 
of  your  being  vd  the  ball  and  never  let- 
ting me  know!"'  she  cried,  to  my  conster- 
nation :  but  added  immediately:  "  Fm  glad 
you  went,  though.  Didn't  we  all  look  fine?'' 

"Very  tine,  and  I  admired  you  most 
of  all  the  women,  chcrie." 

"  Flatterer!  You  made  a  fine  stir  your- 
self when  you  crossed  the  floor.  I  wish 
I  had  seen  you,  and  I  would  liave  cap- 
tuied  youthen  and  there!  Did  you  not 
know  you  could  liave  gone  round  by  the 
passage?" 


"  HE    BOWED    LOW    IN    ANSWER    TO    HER    LIVELY    (iREETING." 


"That  is  tlie  wa}^  I  came;  hut  when  I 
wished  to  g"o,  tlie  dooi'  was  locked,"'  I  an- 
swered, boldly,  as  I  saw  she  suspected  iio- 
thino-. 

"  i  g-uessed  who  it  was  tlie  nionient  they 
spoke  of  you  I'  hair;  but  I  told  no  one, 
not  even  M.  de  Maxw(dl.  Did  you  see 
him?  He  wore  a  brown  coat  laced  with 
silver,  and  we  were  at  your  end  of  the 
room,  I  suj)])()se,  while  you  weva  there/' 

'"Yes,  clierie,  I  saw  him  when  he  lii'st 
came  to  you." 

"And  am  I  not  I'iglit:'  tias  he  not  le 
bel  a\rr 

"  He  certainly  has." 

"But  who  else  in  the  world  do  you 
think  was  there?  You  will  never  g-uess. 
Charles!  He  was  on  liis  way  to  Mon- 
treal, and  came  to  the  ball  only  to  see  me 
in  my  finery,  h<'  said.  Not  every  brother 
would  do  that,  let  me  tell  you;  and  he  is 
oft'  the  first  thing  this  morning  without 
ever  coming-  to  the  house.  Now  I  must 
be  off  to  bed;  I  couldn't  help  waking  you 
to  tell  you  my  news;"  and  she  kissed  me 
and  went  to  dream  of  her  pleasures. 

The  following-  afternoon  we  went  to 
tlie  Jesuits  for    benediction — to  me  the 
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sweetest  service  of  the  day.  It  was  al- 
ready gi'owing-  dusk  as  we  entered. 
Within,  the  narrow  windows  broke  the 
blackness  of  the  walls  \\\i\\  their  slits  of 
dull  gray,  and  the  worshipi)ers  sat  or 
knelt  in  th<^  twiiig'ht — a  shadowy  mass, 
over  which  the  twinkling  flood  of  light 
from  countless  tapei'S  on  the  altar  broke 
in  yellow  softness. 

The  peaceful,  tender  service  was  in  ])er- 
fect  harmony  with  the  (piiet  of  the  even- 
ing, and  1  felt  my  heai't  lilled  with  a 
g-reat  comfort,  when  suddenly  from  the 
loft  behind  ns.  where  the  musicians  stood, 
floated  out  the  fannliar  words, 


Taiiuun 
V'eiierei 


ergo   sacra nu'i 
lur  ceiniii.  .  .  . 


and  I  sank  treml)ling-  to  my  knees,  foi-  the 
voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of  an  ang-el — 
it  was  Hug-h's!  I  covered  my  face  with 
my  hands  and  we])l  silent,  blessed  tears 
of  joy,  while  the  beautiful  hymn  thrilled 
throMgli  my  very  soul. 

"It  is  M.  de  Maxwell,"  whispered  An- 
gelique;   but  I  could  make  no  answer. 

As  [  walked  home  with  Angel ique,  her 
enthusiastic  praise  of  Hugh  stirred  in  me 
no  spark  of  resentment,  much  less  of  jea- 
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lousy;  her  satisfaction  tliat  1  should  liave 
seen  and  admired  was  so  honest  and 
open,  and  the  glimpse  I  had  caught  of 
his  bearing-  towards  her  was  so  reassur- 
ing, that  I  was  undisturbed.  In  spite  of 
the  truculent  snggestions  of  M.  de  Sa- 
rennes,  and  even  in  the  face  of  my  own 
doubts  and  fears  and  pride,  I  was  so 
won  back  to  the  old  dreamings,  so  re- 
awakened to  the  old  longings,  that  I  felt 
nothing  less  than  his  own  woi'ds  would 
ever  satisfy  me  that  I  had  been  mistaken. 
After  all.  I  could  not  see  that  I  ran  any 
serious  risk  in  meeting  him;  in  such  a 
])lace  as  Quebec  it  was  likely  to  happen 
at  any  moment;  and  suiely  it  were  better 
to  take  place  when  I  was  prepared.  i\t  the 
worst,  my  i)osition  as  Mme.  de  St.  Just 
would  still  serve  to  stand  between  us,  and 


^-> 


•  hftf,/-""    f^fr-     ?>--  f^~ 
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I  felt  assured  I  could  rely  on  his  forbear- 
ance. 

However,  I  was  not  sutfered  to  come 
to  any  conclusion,  for  Mme.  de  Sa)-ennes 
met  us  as  we  entered,  with  tidings  that 
di'ove  everything  else  out  of  my  head  for 
the  moment. 

■'Marguerite,  I  have  news  for  you.  La 
mere  de  Ste.  Helene  sends  word  saying 
an  English  wonum  has  been  brought  to 
the  Hotel-Dieu.  and  from  the  description 
I  believe  her  to  be  Lucie.  Do  you  both 
go  at  once  and  ascertain."' 

We  hurried  off  in  great  excitement,  and 
an    interview  with   the  Superior  satisfied 
us  that  the  patient  was  indeed   my  poor 
Lu.cy.       She    had    been    found    that   very 
morning,  by  a  habitant  coming  willi  his 
load    to    early    mark'et,   wandei'ing    in    a 
benumbed     and 
dazed   condition 
on   the   road  by 
the  St.  Charles, 
and    as   he    had 
business    at   the 
Hotel-Dieu.    he 
had  cari'ied  her 
there  and  given 
her  in  chai'ge  of 
the   nuns.      She 
was    much     ex- 
hausted by  cold 
and  fasting,  but 
;        sleep    and    food 
.>         had  restored  her 
J         to         conscious- 
^^        ness,     and       on 
'1        finding  she  was 
English        they 
/         had  at  once  sent 

us  word. 
j-  *'  If  you  wish 

you  may  see  her 
now,  madame,"' 
said  the  Superi- 
or. *' And  if  we 
are  J'ight,  it  will 
i  serve  to  reas- 
sure her,  for  she 
is  much  ti'ou- 
bled  at  being  de- 
tained here." 

Thank- ing  her, 
I  t(^ok  my  wa}'' 
in    charge    of   a 
;"":'' ^  '    '.  .^:        sister,  and  quiet- 

ly entered  the 
sick-room.  The 
drst    2:1  a  nee    at 
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the  frail  face  on  the  pillow  told  me  our 
search  had  ended,  and  tliere  was  instant 
recof^nitioii  in  the  eyes  tliat  met  mine.  I 
was  hy  her  bed-side  in  a  moment. 

"Oh,  my  clear  mistress!"  slie  sobbed. 
"  It  was  wicked  of  u\q  to  desert  you,  but  I 
did  not  understand  where  you  had  gone." 

"  No,  no,  Lucy ;  I  am  the  one  to  be  for- 
t^iven.  I  should  never  have  left  you;  l)ut 
now  we  are  tofr-ether  ag^ain,  and  when  you 
are  well,  nothing-  shall  part  us." 

''Will  you  stay  with  me  now?  1  am 
afraid  here!  It  is  all  so  strang-e,  and  I 
am  not  well,"  she  ended,  pitifully. 

"Yes,  Lucy,  I  will  stay.  But  first  I 
must  ask  permission,  and  send  word  to 
Mme.  de  Sarennes." 

"Will  you  say  to  her  that  I  am  sorry?" 

"Yes,  dear;  but  no  one  is  idaming- 
you.'' 

"You  are  all  good,"  she  said,  with  a 
sigh  of  content;  and  I  ran  oif  to  obtain  a 
ready  approval  of  my  stay,  from  both  the 
Superior  and  Angelique,  who  promised  to 
return  on  the  monow\ 

My  presence  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
quiet  Lucy,  and  she  passed  a  restful  night, 
to  awaken  so  greatly  improved  that  she 
readily  talked  of  her  wanderings.  It  was 
much  as  I  had  suspected;  M,  de  Sarennes 
had  wilfully  encouraged  and  deceived 
her,  feeding  her  delusion  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, even  giving  her  directions  for  her 
road,  in  the  evident  intent  of  getting  her 
out  of  the  way,  to  have  a  freer  hand  in 
his  designs.  It  was  a  relief  to  hnd  tiiat 
every  one  had  treated  her  with  kindness, 
and  tliat  she  had  found  a  shelter  in  St. 
Roch,witlia  widow,  who  was  thankful  for 
the  trifle  she  paid  for  her  lodging.  Once 
she  reached  Quebec  she  was  quite  con- 
tent, for  she  had  only  to  wait  until  Chris- 
topher might  appear.  She  gave  no  rea- 
son why  she  was  wandering  out  by  the 
St.  Charles,  and  I  did  not  question  her; 
hut  no  doubt  she  had  really  been  ill  for 
days,  and  was  not  fully  conscious  of  her 
action. 

Mme.  de  Sai'ennescame  with  Angelique 
in  the  morning,  and  it  was  touching  to 
see  how^  lively  an  interest  this  quiet  Lucy 
had  awakened  in  both  their  hearts. 

"You  are  in  good  hands,  my  dear," 
said  the  old  lady,  gracicmsly.  "Show 
your  gratitude  by  getting  well  and  com- 
ing back  to  us." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  madame.  God  has 
been  very  good  to  me,"  she  answered, 
in  halting  French;   whereupon   Mme.  de 


Sarennes    patted   lier   cheek,  and   left  to 
speak  with  her  friend  the  Superioi-. 

As  she  was  going,  Angelique  beckoned 
me  into  the  corridor,  and  wliispei-ed:  "I 
was  thinking  last  night  that  we  might 
ask  M.  de  Maxwell  to  come  and  give  her 
news  of  lier  boy  when  he  was  in  Louis- 
bourg.  You  know,  Charles  told  us  ]\o 
was  much  with  him  there,  and  I  am  sur(i 
tny  mother  can  obtain  leave  from  the 
Sui)(^rior.      What  do  you  think?" 

"I  think  it  would  do  her  more  good 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  We 
will  ask  her." 

''  Lucie,"  asked  Angelique,  "  would  you 
like  me  to  bring  a  gentleman  who  was  in 
Louisbourg,  and  who  can  give  yoi'i  news 
of  Christophe  when  he  wns  there?" 

"Oh  yes,  mademoiselle;  I  should  love 
it  above  all  things,"  she  answei*ed,  and 
witli  a  flush  of  joy  over  her  pale  face. 

"Very  well;  we  will  come  tomor- 
row." 

There  was  every  reason,  for  Lucy's  sake, 
why  Hugh  should  come,  and  in  my  heart 
I  longed  to  see  him  again  before  I  deter- 
mined on  my  own  course  of  action.  It 
was  a  pleasing  thought,  too,  that  I  should 
see  him  couiforting  one  to  whom  it  would 
mean  so  much. 

The  morrow  was  a  long  day  for  botli 
of  us,  and  at  four  o'clock,  just  as  it  was 
growing  dusk.  I  sat  by  her  bed.  listening 
anxiously  to  every  footfall  in  the  corri- 
dor, until  at  last  I  caught  Angelique's 
light  step,  followed  by  a  firmer  tread, 
which  I  recognized  at  once. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  whether  Jjucy 
or  1  was  the  more  excited. 

"Be  calm,  Lucy,"  I  whispered,  laying, 
a  trembling  hand  on  hers;  and  I  drew 
my  chair  up  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  so 
that  I  was  completely  hidden  by  the  white 
curtain. 

"  Lucie.  '  said  Angelique,  on  entering, 
"I  have  brought  my  fi-iend.  Shall  he 
come  in?" 

"Yes,  mademoiselle,""  answered  Lucy, 
in  an  expectant  voice. 

I  heard  Angelique  gotowai'ds  the  door, 
and  then  heard  Hugh  enter.  I  caught 
the  ai-ms  of  my  cliaii*  tightly  as  he  ap- 
proached the  bed,  when,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, I  felt  that  Lucy  had  i-aised  herself, 
and  the  next  instant  she  cried,  in  a  voice 
strained  in  agony: 

"Hugh  Maxwell!  What  have  you 
done  with  our  son?"' 

[to  bk  continued.] 
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THE  late  Field-Mnrslial  Moltke  was  a 
Avarm  fi-ieiid  of  the  Turks  and  of  Tur- 
key, ai]d  they  in  theii*  turn  liave  retained 
a  g-rateful  memory,  down  to  the  present 
day,  of  liis  stay  among  them.  It  was  in 
Syria,  in  the  yeai*  1839,  tliat  the  g-i-eat 
sti'ategist— then  plain  Ca])taiii  v.  ]\l()ltke 
— iiained  liis  first  expei'ience  of  actual 
wai'fare.  Writing-  home  at  the  titne,  the 
calm  and  critical  observei'  speaks  thus  of 
the  country  and  its  sultans: 

The  rulers  of  tills  empire  have  won  battles 
and  coiKpiered  vast  teiritories;  tlie>  have  lunlt 
a(pie(lncts  and  nioscpies,  founded  schools  and 
hospitals,  which  ha\e  been  the  means  of  hand- 
ing their  names  down  to  ]>osferir\-.  But  the 
Sultan  who  would  fr(M'  his  ]>eople  from  the 
scourge  of  the  plague  would  (hscrve  the  grati- 
tude of  the  world  at  large,  and  his  memory 
would  eclipse  the  renown  of  his  i»redecessors.* 

Tliis  invocation — this  a})))eal  to  a  Sul- 
tan   of   the    future   on    the    part    of    tlie 
thoughtful   German    soldier    sixty    years 
ago — has  been  heard  aud  its  aim  fulfilled 
*  Moltke' s    rnrkhrhe  Briffe      Taee  130. 


in  our  time.  For  under  Sultan  Abdul- 
Hamid  the  plague  has  become  a  memory 
of  the  })ast  in  Turkey. 

A  well-known  Gei'inan  writer*  of  the 
})i'esent  day,  who  was  hoiai  in  the  East,  a 
st)n  of  a  German  sclioolniaster  in  Tui'key, 
s}>eaks  thus  of  what  lias  been  achieved  by 
the  present  Sultan  in  the  face  of  ahuost 
sn]ierhuman  obstacles : 

If  Turkey — wliicdi  in  the  vear  1878  looked 
as  if  she  must  succiunb  under  the  tremendous 
l)lo\\  s  of  Ivussia's  o^•er\\  hebning  pow  ei'- — stands 
to-da.\-  in  a  st  longer  position  than  befoie,  it  is 
without  doubt,  in  the  tirst  instance,  due  to  Sul- 
tan Alxbil-llamid  II.  Called  to  the  throne 
during  a  jx-riod  of  the  dee])est  depression,  this 
self-contained,  clear-headed,  and  cautiousruler 
managed,  in  the  midst  of  niibtary  colhipse,  not 
only  to  save  the  remnants  of  Turkish  preniuje, 
l)iit  he  succeeded,  by  continuous  hard  woi'k, 
tenacity  of  ]))n'i)ose,  and  with  truly  astonish- 
ing unei'ring  judgment,  in  increasing  this  ]»res- 
ti.ue  to  such  an  exicnt  that  Euro})e  suddeidy, 
as  It  were,  stood  before  a  miracle.      For  was  it 


*    Turke.  Wihre  Dirh.     Pr.  Hans  Bi 
Antiage.     Leipzig,  1898. 
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not  almost  a  miracle  to  find  the  Turkish  army— 
the  wliole  system  of  national  defence — recon- 
structed and  raised  to  a  high  pitch  of  technical 
excellence,  all  within  the  short  span  of  lifteeu 
years  ? 

It  is  true  that  Abdul-Ilamid  found  willin*; 
material  among  his  peoitle  to  assist  him  in  his 
groat  j)laiis  of  military  reform.  The  catas- 
trophe of  1878,  the  eclipse  of  Turkey's  political 
power,  the  threatening  attitude  of  enemies  all 
around  her,  and,  lastly,  the  intrigues  and  ill 
will  of  Eur()[)ean  states  eager  for  conquest — 
all  these  iuHiieuces  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Turks.  It  produced  a  reaction  among  the 
formerly  so  careless  (),smauU — a  national  awa- 
kening such  as  the  Sultan  himself  could  hard- 
ly have  hoped  for.  And  the  more  intelligent 
portion — instinctively,  the  whole  Turkish  peo- 
ple— felt  that  things  could  not  go  on  as  in  the 
past.  Turkey  must  remember  her  great  his- 
tory, her  ancient  splendor,  and  must  needs 
place  herself  anew  in  a  position  to  face  her 
enemies.  This  consciousness,  in  which  the 
]ieople  and  their  ruler  met  on  common  ground, 
gave  the  latter  the  basis  for  his  truly  stupen- 
dous task. 

With  the  aim  of  rendering  his  people  as 
capable  as  possible  of  withstanding  their  ene- 
mies— in  order  to  "Europeanize"  them  as  far  as 
this  was  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  East 
— 8ultan  Abdul-Hamid  imitated  the  exami)le 
of  Scipio  Africanus.  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
latter  watched  the  strategy  of  his  great  Punic 
rival,  in  order  to  overwhelm  him  in  due  course, 
so  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  borrowed  the  weapons 
of  J*]urope  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  employ 
them  against  his  European  o[)ponents.  And 
such  weapons  were  of  an  intellectual  as  well 
as  of  a  nuitcuial  kind;  in  fact,  the  selfsame 
which  Prussia  availed  herself  of  at  the  time 
of  her  deepest  humiliation.  They  were  in  this 
case — reform  of  the  schools,  reform  of  the  army, 
and,  lastly,  the  advancement  of  commerce  and 
economic  resources  by  means  of  a  great  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  system  of  the  country.  And 
this  has  all  been  done  in  unison  and  contem- 
])oraneously  with  such  an  increase  in  the  ho- 
mogeneity of  the  empire  and  of  the  Sultan's 
]»o\\eras  in  former  times  ol  weak  deeentraliza- 
tion  would  have  seemed  sim[)ly  inconcei sa- 
ble. 

To  tlie  millions  who  have  iiev(M'  heai'd 
fiug-ht  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  excej)! 
long  enumerations  of  his  many  sins  and 
transgressions,  this  statement  may  well 
be  a  surpi'isiug  one.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncorroborated  testimony  to 
the  capacity  of  Abdul-Hamid  as  a  ruler. 
An  even  moi-e  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
Sultan's  qualities  as  a  man  is  to  be  found 
in  the  w^ell-know^n  non-conformist  month- 
ly, the  Contemporary  Review,  of  Janu- 
ary, 1895.  And  although  it  has  been  be- 
foi'e  our  rapidly  moving  world  now  long 


enough  to  have  become  a  part  of  histoi*y, 
I  yet  deevn  it  fit  and  opj)ortune  to  re- 
produce what  is — when  all  is  said  and 
done  —  the  weighty,  well-balanced  opin- 
ion of  one  who,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Alexander  W.  Terrell,  the  late  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Porte,  is  described 
as  "  the  ablest  and  most  scholarly  Amer- 
ican divine  and  educator  in  Turkey,  and 
one  who  has  resided  in  Constantinople 
more  than  twenty  years."  The  extract  is 
as  follows: 

"Ho  [the  Sultan]  has  never  failed  to  win 
the  heart  of  any  European  who  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  any  degree  of  intimacy  with  him. 
All  find  in  him  the  noble  and  attractive  quali- 
ties which  they  cannot  hel[)  but  admire.  .  .  . 
Except  in  religion,  he  is  more  of  a  Euro])ean 
than  an  Asiatic.  ...  He  is  no  more  of  an  Ori- 
ental despot  than  the  late  Tsar;  aiul  many  of 
the  fine  qualities  discovered  in  the  Tsar  after 
his  death  are  equally  characteristic  of  the 
Sultan.  In  personal  ability  I  should  say  he 
was  the  Tsar's  superior.  ...  It  is  true  of  the 
Sultan,  as  it  was  of  the  Tsar,  that  his  ])()licy 
w^as  not  adopted  through  personal  ambition 
or  the  love  of  power,  but  from  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion and  country In  Asia  Minor  the  Sultan 

has  had  some  excuse  for  the.  persecution  of 
Armenians  in  the  establishment  of  their  rev- 
olutionary committees.  ...  He  deserves  the 
highest  praise.  ...  It  is  a  new  thing  in  the 
world  to  see  a  Turkish  Sidtan  attempting  to 
cleanse  his  empire  from  filth  and  disease,  and 
rivalling  tlu;  most  advanced  countries  in  the 
world  in  his  efforts  to  care  for  tlu^  health  of 
his  peoi)le.  .  .  .  He  has  done  more  for  the  edu- 
cation of  his  people  than  all  the  Sultans  w  ho 
ha\e  gone  Ix'fore  him.'' 

The  fact  that  the  same  wi-iter,  in  dis- 
cussing the  political  conditions  of  Tiiric- 
isli  life,  is  apjiarentl}'  unabh^  to  rise  above 
the  average  missionary's  view  of  Eastern 
men  and  things,  may  safely  be  said  to 
lend  additional  weight  to  this  })ersonal 
ti'ibute  to  the  Sultan  in  the  face  of  a 
world  of  senseless,  not  to  say  malignant, 
calumny. 

Tlie  personal  a])pearan('e  of  th<^  Sultan 
has  been  described  by  any  number  of 
writers — which  is  not  sur])i'ising,  for  no 
monarch  in  tlu^  world  is  seen  so  regular- 
ly in  ])ublic  as  he.  Anybody  who  wish- 
es to  see  him  has  only  to  walk  uj)  to  the 
iin})erial  palace,  tlie  Yildiz  Kiosk  ("Tent 
of  the  Stars'"),  of  a  Friday  morning,  and 
he  is  absolutely  certain  of  seeing  his 
Majesty  as  he  drives  in  an  open  victoria 
—  with  Ghazi  Osnum  sitting  opposite  to 
him — out  of  the  ]mlace  gate  to  the  Ha- 
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midie  Mosque  to  prayer,  aiul  half  an  boui' 
later,  on  liis  way  back,  when  lie  liiniself 
handles  the  ribbons.  It  is  quite  true 
tiiat  the  road  is  double-lined  with  sol- 
diers, but  that  in  no  way  prev^ents  the 
spectator  from  taking-  stock  at  his  leisure 
of  the  Sultan  and  all  his  coui'tly  sur- 
rounding's. Then,  again,  a  nunibei'  of 
rooms  adjoining-  the  palace,  overlooking 
the  whole  pageant  of  the  Selamlik,  ai-e 
placed  by  the  Sultan  at  the  disposal  of 
foreign  visitors  and  the  better  classes  of 
Constantinople  every  Friday,  and  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  foi'  any- 
body with  a  decent  coat  to  his  back  to 
obtain  a  card  of  admission,  and  thus,  for 
the  short  period  of  one  foi-enoon,  to  be- 
come de  facto  a  guest  of  the  Sultan. 
During  the  interval  whilst  the  Sultan  is 
in  the  mosque  excellent  tea,  and  some- 
times, on  exce})tional  occasions,  even 
sweets  and  cigarettes,  are  handed  round  to 
the  visitors,  whilst  hags  of  swet^ts  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  crowd  m  the  road  on 
Mohammed's  birthday.  Also  a  list  of  those 
])resent  is  regularly  given  by  Ibrahim  Bey. 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  to  the  Sultan, 
who  peruses  it,  and  in  case  any  luime  is 


familiar  to  him.  sends  his  personal  greet- 
ing to  the  visitor  in  question.  Thus  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  the  cei-eniony  of 
the  Selamlik  from  tiie  I'ooms  set  apai't  by 
the  Sultan  for  the  pui'])ose  is  one  involv- 
ing the  acceptance  of  his  Majesty's  hospi- 
tality. There  every  Turk  appears  dressed 
in  his  best,  wearing  his  decorations.  This 
fact  is  not  always  realized  by  visitors  of 
the  English-speaking  world— ^  some  of 
whom  I  have  seen  in  flannel  shirts,  dirty 
shoes  and  knickerbockei-s,  mingling  with 
unconscious  self-possession  among  dii)lo- 
nuUists  and  others  belonging  to  good 
society  who  are  carefully  attired  for  the 
occasion. 

I  have  often  seen  it  stated  in  print  that 
the  Sultan  wears  a  habitual  expression 
of  melancholy — in  other  woi'ds.  that  his 
nuiin  charactei'istics  are  sadness  and  ner- 
vousness. 

Neither  my  own  experience,  nor  the 
testitncuiy  of  others  best  in  a  position  to 
form  a  reliable  opinion,  bear  this  out, 
although  the  tragic  circumstances  under 
which  he  came  to  the  throne,  very  much 
against  his  will,  may  well  have  left  their 
impress  on  his  memory.      The  Sultan's  is 
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an  exceedingly  sensitive  nature.  He  is 
a  man  in  whom  the  domestic  affections 
are  very  strong-.  Thus  a  blow,  such  as 
the  recent  loss  of  a  daughter,  might  well 
have  had  a  cruel  effect  on  him — as  only 
those  can  understand  wlio  have  loved 
and  lost  children  of  their  own.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Sultan's  tempera- 
ment is  one  of  habitual  melancholy.  On 
the  contrary,  I  know  that  his  Majesty  en- 
joys a  joke  and  a  laugh  as  heartily  as  ever 
did  Martin  Luther,  even  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
doughty  Reformer's  jokes  would  scarce- 
ly suit  the  refined  taste  of  the  Caliph  of 
the  Mohammedans. 

The  Sultan  on  one  occasion  was  inquir- 
ing of  one  of  his  confidants  about  a  stran- 
ger whose  personality  interested  him. 
His  Majesty's  informant  told  him  that 
the  individual  in  question  was  never  seen 
in  coffee-houses,  theatres,  or  in  other 
places  of  doubtful  repute,  much  less  in 
suspicious  company;  that  he  was  most 
moderate,  even  abstemious,  in  his  liabits; 
that  he  sat  at  home  working  most  of  his 
time,  and  if  he  went  out,  it  was  often  to 
visit  a  mosque  and  watch  the  Faithful 
at  prayer.  "  A  truly  remarkable  man," 
broke  in  the  Sultan;  "  he  might  almost 
be  a  Moslem." 

The  other,  feeling  he  had  drawn  an 
impossible  picture  of  perfection,  which 
might  perhaps  encounter  the  Sultan's  in- 
credulity, here  rejoined  that  truth  com- 
pelled him  to  confess  to  his  Majesty  that 
he  had  seen  the  stranger  walk  up  and 
down  in  his  room  during  the  recent  hot 
weather  with  next  to  no  clothes  on.  This 
faii'ly  caused  the  Sultan  to  burst  out 
laughing.  On  such  occasions — and  they 
are  by  no  means  rare — when  the  Sultan  is 
in  good  spirits,  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
the  monarch's  merriment,  as  if  by  magic, 
finds  a  I'efiex  in  his  surroundings.  I  have 
seen  all  Yildiz  in  the  brightest  of  good- 
humor,  for  the  word  had  gone  round  that 
"  Sa  Majeste  est  de  forte  bonne  humeur." 
and  its  rays  spread  far  and  wide.  Indeed, 
tlie  general  atmosphere  found  expression 
in  the  broad  grin  of  the  imperial  porter 
who  carries  the  fat  pacha's  dinner  from 
the  imperial  kitchen  on  his  head. 

No,  I  repeat,  the  tale  of  the  Sultan's 
habitual  melancholy,  as  distinct  from  a 
certain  grave  seriousness,  is  a  myth. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  nothing  to  be 
wondered  at  if  he  were  occasionally  in  a 
serious  mood.      There  are   monarchs   be- 


sides the  Sultan  whose  liumor  is  not  al- 
ways coLileur  de  rose.  "  Uneasy  lies  the 
head  that  wears  a  crown"  is  not  a  Mo- 
hammedan proverb.  But  the  Sultan's  now 
universally  admitted  strength  of  ])urpose; 
his  truly  phenomenal  powers  of  work; 
his  extreme  abstinence  from  every  form 
of  nervous  stimulant,  except  an  occasion- 
al cigarette  and  cup  of  coffee — all  this  is, 
the  reader  will  admit,  totally  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  idea  that  he  could  ])ossibIy 
be  of  a  morbidly  nervous  disposition.  As 
to  the  Sultan's  woi-king  habits:  I  have 
known  him  to  be  at  work  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  keep  a  whole  staff"  of  secre- 
taries going  at  that  hour  who  had  slept 
overnight  on  couches  in  the  i-ooms  in  the 
palace  they  habitually  work  in.  Munii' 
Pacha,  the  imperial  grand  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  one  of  the  most  kindly, 
distinguished  men  it  is  possible  to  meet, 
once  said  to  me:  "  There  is  one  chai'acter- 
istic  of  his  Majesty  which  conveys  a  con- 
stant lesson  to  us  all:  it  is  his  extraordi- 
nary selfconti'ol — his  impassive  calm.  It 
is  altnost  sublime.  No  contrariety,  no 
trial,  seems  able  to  ruffle  his  perfect  self- 
possession.      It  is  truly  marvellous." 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  a  devoted  servant 
and  a  prince  of  courtiers,  I  am  yet  in- 
clined to  believe,  on  the  strength  of  other 
corroboi-ative  evidence  as  well  as  from 
my  own  personal  observation,  that  Munir 
Pacha's  estimate  of  his  master's  nerve  is 
by  no  means  exaggerated.  Certain  am- 
bassadors, who  have  had  abundant  0})))or- 
tunity  of  testing  the  cold  steel  of  self-con- 
trol in  the  Sultan's  chai'acter,  might,  if 
they  wei'e  inclined  to  make  revelations  of 
incidents  in  which  they  did  not  come  off' 
with  flying  colors,  give  even  better  cor- 
roborative evidence  than  I  am  at  liberty 
to  disclose. 

Murir  Pacha  came  to  London  as  the 
representative  of  the  Sultan  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  He  is  a  bit 
of  a  pliil()so])her,  notwithstanding  the  cui-- 
rent  belief  that  it  is  impossible  to  live  in 
tlie  immediate  surroundings  of  a  Sultan 
and  retain  an  independent  estiinate  of 
things.  Munir  Pacha  suffers  severely 
from  asthma.  A  fi-iend  who  happened  to 
call  on  him  one  day,  and  found  him  in 
his  office  at  the  palace,  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy with  him.  "Yes,  mon  cher,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  sigh,  as  he  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  saw  one  of  the  porters  of  the 
palace  carrying  a  tray  on  his  head,  "I  pos- 
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sess  i'oHj  Grands  Cordons" — tlie  liigbest 
distiiiclions  at  the  hands  of  ditt'ereiit  inon- 
arclis— ''and  yetl  wonkl  gladly  relinquish 
them  all  and  cljange  places  with  that  '  ha- 


AHMED    MIDHAT    EFFENDI. 

Tli^  rtseneratur  ut'  the  Turkish  hi]i<;ii:ii.' 


maT*  if  I  could  be  freed  of  this  distress- 
ing complaint." 

It  is  honestly  believed  by  some  that  the 
Sultan  is  constantly  surrounded  by  a  fiei'ce 
soldiery  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  that  sud- 
den, death  awaits  the  haph'ss  creature 
who  should  venture  to  intrude  unbiddiMi 
within  the  sacred  ])recincts  of  the  impe- 
rial palace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
no  palace  of  any  monarch  in  the  woi-ld 

*  Turkish  tevin  for  a  jiortet'.  Alnu)st  ovorviliiiitr, 
ffoni  ,ur:uul-])i:uio?:,  live  sIummi.  down  to  bricks  ami 
mortar,  is  carried  about  by  porters  in  Constantino- 
ple. 


into  which  it  is  so  easy  to  penetrate  as  the 
Yildiz  Kiosk.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men — but  no  women — manage  to  find  their 
way  in  and  out.  I  have  known  the  Peia 
shopkeeper  of  Eng- 
lish nationality  enter 
the  palace  and  walk 
unbidden  into  the 
sanctum  of  the  Sul- 
tan's all  -  j'jowerful 
secretary,  take  his 
seat  among  ambas- 
sadors, pachas,  and 
ministers,  sip  bis  cof- 
fee and  smoke  his  ci- 
garette, and  sit  there 
for  hours  together  as 
if  "  to  the  manner 
boi-n."  So  much  for 
the  exclusive  char- 
acter of  the  Sultan's 
palace. 

I  remember  on  oi^e 
occasion  being  at  the 
palace  i-ather  late  in 
the  evening.    Every- 
body had  long  gone 
home.       A    few   ser- 
vants wearing  fezzes 
and    di-essed    in    the 
black  frock  coats— de 
rigueirr  for  all  those 
who  are  in  the  Sul- 
tan's   service  —  were 
standing  silently  in 
the   hall    which    ad- 
joined   the    imjtei'ial 
apartment.       Other- 
wise,   not     a     soul, 
much  less  an  armed 
man,  was  to  be  seen, 
until  yott  ])assed  the 
sentry  at  the  gate  of 
exit.       Nor,    indeed, 
was   a    sound    to    be 
heard   in   the  beautiful  nn^onlight  night, 
except  the  splashing  of  the  water  of  the 
marble  fountain,  which  forms  one  of  the 
side  walls  of  the  unpretentiotis  one-storied 
wing.        To    my  great  surprise,   I    found 
that    the  Sultan  was  there  hard  at  work 
with  his  secretary,  in  a  suite  of  apartments 
op])osite  those  of  Ghazi  Osman.     Anybody 
might  bave  stood  there  unmolested,  as  I 
did,  in  front  of  the  Sultan's  rooms,  without 
a  soldier  to  be  seen,  nmcli  less  a  policeman 
to  cry,  ''  Move  on  !" 

The    prepossessing    impi-ession    which 
the    Sultan    is    universal Iv    admitted    to 
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produce  on  those  who  are  privileged  to 
come  into  contact  with  him  is  doubtless 
in  part  due  to  that  charm  of  manner,  that 
quiet  dignity  so  free  from  angular  self- 
assertion,  which  is  more  or  less  charac- 
teristic of  all  well-bred  Turks,  But  in 
his  case  it  is  supplemented  by  a  pleasing 
smile,  and  an  unusually  sympathetic 
voice,  the  notes  of  which  always  seem 
to  convey  a  pleasant  impression,  even  to 
the  stranger  who  is  unable  to  understand 
what  his  Majesty  has  said  until  it  is  trans- 
lated by  the  interpreter.  The  Sultan  usu- 
ally gives  audiences  on  Friday  after  the 
ceremony  of  the  Selamlik,  when  he  wears 
a  Turkish  general's  uniform,  with  the  star 
of  the  Imtiaz  Order  in  brilliants  hung 
from  his  neck.  As  he  sits  in  front  of 
you,  with  his  hands  resting  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword  before  him,  and  you  watch  him 
speak  to  Munir  Pacha  in  his  quiet,  digni- 
fied way,  you  cannot  resist  the  impres- 
sion of  his  picturesque  dignity. 

On  other  occasions  his  dress  is  simpli- 
city itself,  scarcely  differing  from  that  of 
his  secretaries  and  other  officials.  He 
wears  a  black  frock-coat,  cut  in  Turkish 
fashion,  which  just  hides  a  white  waist- 
coat with  a  gold  watch-chain.  The 
only  other  jewelry  is  apt  to  be  a  plain 
gold  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand  with  a  fair-sized  ruby  cut  or 
polished  en  cabochon.  It  is  customary 
to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  after 
being  requested  to  do  so,  but  the  native- 
born  Turk  will  only  just  sit  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  little  gilt  chair,  and  fold  his 
arms  across  his  chest,  waiting  for  the 
Sultan  to  address  him,  and  then  mutter 
in  reply,  while  bending  low  and  touching 
chest,  lips,  and  forehead  with  the  right 
hand,  "Firman  Effendemizen  "  (Master, 
thy  word  is  law). 

During  my  several  visits  -to  Turkey  I 
often  came  into  personal  contact  with  a 
certain  Ahmed  Midhat  Effendi,  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Sanitary  Administration  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  at  Constantino])le, 
proprietor  of  the  Terdjumen  Hakkikat, 
the  leading  newspaper  of  Turkey,  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Turkish  philologists 
and  men  of  letters  of  to-day.  In  fact, 
Ahmed  Midhat,  whose  literary  labors, 
like  his  own  personal  appearance  (for  he 
is  still  in  the  prime  of  life),  have  been  of 
a  herculean  character,  is  virtually  the  re- 
generator of  the  Turkish  language.  It 
is    partly   my   prolonged    intimacy    with 
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this  extraordinary  man — one  of  the  few 
in  whose  disinterested  fidelity  the  Sultan 
has  the  fullest  trust— which  has  enabled 
me  to  appreciate  the  Mohammedan  Turk, 
and  has  lent  me  the  courage,  born  of  con- 
viction, to  speak  out  in  his  behalf.  The 
story  of  Midhat's  life  is  full  of  dramatic 
interest.  How  as  a  Young  Turk  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  island  of  Rhodes;  how 
he  became  convinced  that  the  Young 
Turkey  party  was  a  liopeless  one;  how 
he  was  liberated  on  tlie  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Abdul-Hamid  Khan,  brought  to 
Constantinople,  received  in  audience  by 
the  Sultan,  and  turned  from  an  enemy 
into  a  devoted  friend — all  this  is  a  tale 
of  almost  romantic  interest,  but  one  too 
lengthy  to  i-ecite  in  this  place. 

Our  many  conversations  —  always 
fraught  with  instruction  for  me  —  em- 
braced every  imaginable  subject,  but 
often  turned  more  especially  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  the  attitude  of 
Christianity  towards  Islam — not  merely 
in  our  time,  but  throughout  past  centu- 
ries. It  needed  no  great  powers  of  per- 
suasion to  convince  me  that  the  Euro- 
pean frame  of  mind  towards  the  Moham- 
medan world  must  needs  be  the  outcome 
of  a  one-sided  version  of  events—notably 
in  the  case  of  that  tremendous  move- 
ment of  the  Middle  Ages  commonly 
known  as  the  Crusades.  How  could  it 
well  be  otherwise,  in  view  of  tlie  inac- 
cessibility of  Mohammedan  historical 
sources  in  the  past?  Thus  Lessing's 
drama  of  Nathan  the  Wise,  and  the  por- 
trayal of  Sultan  Saladin  as  the  ideal  type 
of  chivalry  and  religious  tolerance,  struck 
the  Western  world  at  the  time  as  a  rev- 
elation. To-day  no  serious  person  who 
has  given  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
subject  can  doubt  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  policy  of  aggression  of  tlie 
great  Moslem  conquerors,  the  spirit  of 
Islam  was  one  of  broad  religious  toler- 
ance at  a  time  when  such  a  quality  was 
practically  non-existent  in  Europe.  When 
Sultan  Selim  proposed  to  offer  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  his  dominions  the  al- 
ternative of  embracing  Islam  or  expatri- 
ation— or  extermination,  if  you  will — it 
was  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  at  the  time  who 
appealed  to  the  precepts  of  the  Kc-'an, 
prescril)ing  the  duty  of  the  Sultan  to  pro- 
tect and  safeguard  his  subjects  —  what- 
ever be  their  faith — Avhicli  prevented 
Selim  from  carrying  out  his  intentions. 
It  is  thus  owing  in  a  large  measure  to 
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tlie  Koran  tliat  the  Christian  population  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  was  protected,  and  allowed 
to  prosper,  in  days  wlien  no  European 
public  opinion  could  have  intervened  on 
its  behall".  Long-  after  this  took  place 
Jews  were  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Christian 
Spain  ;  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  France,  the  Huguenots, 
were  persecuted  for  their  faith  and  driven 
from  their  homes  by  Louis  XIV.,  who,  by 
a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes;  and  lastly,  when  in  Eng- 
land the  penalty  of  death  aw^aited  the 
priest  who  dai'ed  to  read  the  mass. 

These  are  weighty  historical  facts,  with- 
out fully  and  coiistantly  realizing  which 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  Christian 
born  and  bred  man  or  woman  to  be  fair 
to  the  Mohammedan  Turk,  and  approach 
the  study  of  his  customs  and  character  in 
an  impartial  spirit. 

My  friend  Ahmed  Midliat,  in  drawing 
my  attention  to  a  recent  publication  con- 
cerning the  conduct  towards  Christians 
prescribed  by  the  Koran  for  Mussulmans, 
writes  me  as  follows: 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  docnnieut  will 
be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  appreciate  the 
secular  calumny  Avhicli  the  Christian  world 
launch vs  at  us,  in  attributing  to  us  a  hatred 
for  everything  that  is  not  Mohauimedan,  and 
more  particularly  for  Christianity  ;ind  Chris- 
tians—  as  such.  But  if  you  believe  in  my  hon- 
esty, accept  my  assurance,  tendered  on  my  oath 
as  a  devout  Mohammedan — on  my  honor  as  a 
gentleman — that  such  hatred  has  never  exist- 
ed among  us.  .  .  . 

Quite  recently  I  read  Count  de  Castry's  ex- 
cellent book  on  the  Islam  faith.  De  Castry 
is  an  old  French  officer  who  has  lived  long- 
years  in  the  Algerian  deserts,  and  has  almost 
become  au  Arab  himself  in  language,  habits, 
and  even  in  religion.  I  call  his  book  excellent, 
not  merely  because  it  is  favorable  to  us,  but 
because  it  reveals  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
world  towards  Islamism.  I  reconnnend  you 
strongly  to  read  it.  But,  before  you  have  done 
so,  I  will  only  tell  you  that  we  Mohannnedans 
have  never  produced  a  single  poet  or  prophet 
in  the  East  who  has  written  against  Chris- 
tianity and  Christians  in  the  spirit  of  those 
thousand  abominations  in  which  the  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  troubadours  sang  of  Islam. 
In  our  wdiole  popular  literature  you  will  not 
iind  a  single  line  of  the  kind  such  as  De  Castry 
cites  hundreds  of  from  Christian  writers — and 
which  justly  arouse  his  indignation.  I  do  not 
exaggerate,  my  dear  friend,  I  merely  tell  you 
the  naked  truth.  You  can  defy  the  Christian 
world  to  cite,  not  a  single  Mohammedan 
writer,  but  a  single  Hue  in  tJic  u-JioIe  of  onr 
popular  Htcrafurr  which  could  inspire  hatred 


of  the  Christian.  Even  the  wars  of  the  Cru- 
saders, w  hich  lasted  through  centuries,  \a  ere 
powerless  to  change  the  sentiment  of  toler- 
ance towards  the  Christian  world,  a  sentiment 
forever  rooted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Koran — the 
Word  of  God  revealed  by  his  Badiss  (the  words 
of  the  rr()i)het),  and  by  the  legislation  of  his 
Imams  (the  so-called  Chdriat). 

The  hatred  which  the  Christian  world  at- 
tributes so  gratuitously  to  us  is  only  the  re- 
llection  of  its  own  animosity  towards  ns.  The 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Renais- 
sance have  been  unable  to  etlace  this  hatred 
from  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  is  now 
half  a  century  since  Orientalists  of  different 
countries  have  been  doing  their  best  to  eradi- 
cate these  roluutanj  errors,  and  to  spread  the 
truth  with  regard  to  Islamism  ;  but  they  have 
not  been  able  to  change  the  old  Christian  an- 
tagonism with  regard  to  us.  The  last  Gr^eco- 
Turkish  war  fully  demonstrated  this.  Our 
legitimate  defence  against  unprovoked  ag- 
gression was  accounted  a  crime  because  the 
aggressors  were  Christians  and  we  are  the 
'*  Adorers  of  Mahom  " — according  to  the  words 
of  the  mediaeval  troubadours. 

"  Cef  animal  est  hien  mechaut.  Quand  on 
Vattaquc  il  se  defend  T' 

I  see  that  thoughtful  minds,  such  as  Father 
Hyacinthe,  Draper,  Carlyle,  and  others,  aie 
supposed  to  have  investigated  the  tenets  of 
Islamism.  Is  it  really  possible  to  niake  seri- 
ous investigations  into  what  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  as  a  ^'  multitude  of 
contradietonj  and  false*  coneepiions — the  harha- 
rous  ideas  of  a  false  prophet ;  the  .sanguinari/ 
asjjirations  of  a  barharian^^  f 

Gently,  good  sirs,  I  wotdd  say  here:  The 
time  for  these  blackguardisms,  the  fashion  for 
these  blasphemies,  has  passed.  We  live  to-day 
in  an  age  where  everything  has  to  submit  to 
the  process  of  analysis.  We  no  longer  rest 
satistied  with  abstract  ideas  or  despotic  dicta. 
We  insist  upon  the  results  of  exact  observation 
and  study  ;  we  ask  for  concrete,  logically  mo- 
tivated judgment.  You  must  study  the  Mo- 
hannnedan  faith,  you  must  institute  a  fair, 
well-balanced  comparison  between  our  creed 
and  other  religions,  before  you  are  in  a  position 
to  judge — nnich  less  to  condemn.  Is  such  a 
comparison  feasible  ?  To  my  mind  it  is  a  task 
of  supreme  difficulty,  and  yet  without  an  at- 
tempt in  that  direction  it  is  impossible  to  be 
fair  and  unbiassed  towards  the  Mohammedan 
world. 

Thus  far  my  friend  Ahmed  Midhat — 
who  at  least  is  sincere,  and  lives  as   he 

*  That  this  outburst  is  not  entirely  unprovoked 
or  unjustified  seems  to  me  to  be  proved  by  an  ex- 
tract from  a  public  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury  on  the 
29tii  of  June  of  this  year,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
England's  antagonist  in  Egypt  as  representing  "  the 
most  hideous  side  of  barbarism  that  a  false  religion 
can  produce," — this  religion — that  of  Mohammed — 
being  that  of  forty  millions  of  the  Queen's  subjects. 
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preaches,  according-  to  the  laws  of  Mo- 
hammed. He  is  to-day  one  of  the  great 
living-  forces  of  the  Islam  world.  This  is 
indirectly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his 
name  has  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  great  position  of  Grand  Vizier, 
although  his  vocation  is  almost  outside 
political  life,  and  he  is  hardly  ever  seen 
at  any  public  function  at  Constantinople. 

Ahmed  Midhat  lives  the  life  of  a  true 
patriarch  with  his  family  at  Beikos,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  nearly  with- 
in sight  of  the  Black  Sea.  There  I  have 
several  times  been  his  guest.  The  house 
is  full  of  children,  ten  of  which  are  his 
own  by  his  two  wives.  Six  others  are 
village  orphans,  whom  he  has  taken  into 
his  house  and  educated  with  his  own 
children,  because  they  were  helpless  and 
poor.  But  the  strangest  part  of  this  true 
story  is  that  these  six  children  are  all 
Christians,  and  are  being  educated  by  him 
in  the  Christian  faith  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  family.  "But,  Midhat,"!  said,  one 
day,  "surely  this  cannot  be,  that  a  stanch 
Mohammedan  like  yourself  should  teach 
the  Christian  mind  to  shoot  in  your  own 
eagle's  nest.  "Bah,  que  voulez- vous?" 
he  replied.  "I  am  conservative  by  na- 
ture. I  do  not  like  proselytism.  I  hold 
that  whsit  is  Christian  should  remain 
Christian,  and  what  is  Mohammedan 
should  equally  remain  so.  Besides,  these 
children  were  poor  and  helpless." 

Fortunately  the  Christian  world  is  not 
quite  so  blind  to  the  human  side  of  Mo- 
hammedanism as  my  friend  Midhat  ima- 
gines. The  late  Sir  Richard  Burton,  than 
whom  no  European  possessed  a  keener 
insight  into  Oriental  life,  was  once  asked 
by  a  friend  what  creed  he  professed.  He 
made  the  following  reply:  "  I  profess  no 
creed;  but  if  you  ask  me  what  I  am,  I 
would  say  more  nearly  Mohammedan  than 
anything  else.  There  is  something  ster- 
ling in  that  religion.  The  Mohammedans 
do  what  they  profess,  which  is  more  than 
most  Christians  do."  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  it  is  this  sincerity  which  is  the  source 
of  their  courage  and  their  dignity. 

Not  only  difference  of  religion,  but  the 
Oriental  form  of  government  explains 
the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  Western 
world  towards  Turkey  and  her  sovereign. 
As  Caliph  of  Islam,  the  Sultan,  according 
to  Ahmed  Midhat,  comes  in  for  the  ill- 
will  harbored  unconsciously  towards  Is- 
lam by  the  Christian  element.  As  a 
worldly  autocrat  he  also   incurs  the  jea- 


lous displeasure  of  a  rival  power— not  the 
Queen  of  England  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  real  governing  des- 
pots of  England  and  America—the  easily 
excited  public  opinion  of  the  masses:  far 
more  powerful,  more  intolerant  than 
ever  a  personal  monarch  in  our  age. 
That  this  is  so  is  indirectly  proved  by  the 
fact  that  popular  hatred  of  the  Turk  has 
manifested  itself  most  passionately  in 
those  countries  in  which  public  opinion, 
with  all  its  ignorance  on  foreign  topics, 
with  all  its  passions  fed  by  a  sensational 
press,  is  most  powerful.  Neither  Scandi- 
navia, Germany,  nor  Austria  shared  this 
excitement  to  any  degree;  and  yet,  who 
would  assert  that  they  are  not  highly 
civilized  communities?  For  years  past 
these  passions  have  been  cunningly  fed 
by  those  who  have  had  an  interest  in 
fanning  them  into  open  flames.  The 
telegraph  wire,  manipulated  exclusively 
by  Christians,  has  had  the  handling  of 
this  business.  "  The  Turks  are  groaning 
under  a  despicable  despotism;"  "The 
poor  Christians  find  the  yoke  intoler- 
able;" "The  mean-spirited  Mohammedans 
dare  not  call  their  souls  their  own,  and 
maintain  an  enforced  silence,  but  the 
long-suffering  Christians  appeal  in  the 
name  of  liumanity  to  the  public  opinion 
of  the  w^orld  ;"  "No  redress  possible 
without  armed  intervention;"  "The  Un- 
speakable Turk,  urged  on  by  a  wretched 
Sultan,  is  murdering  the  Christian  lambs 
in  their  thousands."  Thus  the  language  of 
wliat  is  at  times  the  most  cunning  engine 
of  brute  force  the  world  has  ever  known 
— the  telegraph  wire — bringing  a  grossly 
prejudiced,  one-sided  version  of  a  strange 
world  to  the  breakfast  table  of  250  million 
human  beings  every  morning  throughout 
the  year.  According  to  Napoleon  I.  a  lie 
needs  but  twenty-four  hours'  start  in  or- 
der to  become  immortal.  What  are  the 
chances  of  dispassionate  truth  when  the 
start  is  not  one  of  hours,  but  of  years? 

The  Turk  may  continue  to  deny  oflicial- 
ly  this  or  that;  but  who  reads  with  an 
open  mind  what  he  has  to  say  for  him- 
self? Only  those  who  have  seen  with 
their  own  eyes— the  Burtons, the  Gordons, 
the  Hobarts.  Such  men  know  that,  when 
the  x\rmenian  rebellion  broke  out,  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  highest-paid 
government  officials  in  the  capital  w^ere 
Armenians;  that  the  keeper  of  the  Sul- 
tan's Privy  Purse  is  an  Armenian  still; 
that    half    the    ambassadors    of   Turkey 
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abroad  were  from  time  to  time  Cliristian 
Greeks;  that  the  wealthiest  men  throng-h- 
out  the  empire  are  Greeks  and  Armeni- 
ans; that  one  of  the  wealtliiest  and  high- 
est placed  of  the  Armenians  has  since 
been  convicted  of  being  a  tool  of  the 
Hindscliakists.*  The  late  Turkish  am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  Aristarchy  Bey,  was  a 
Greek,  who,  at  his  death,  in  return  for 
the  favor  of  the  Mohannnedan  Sultan,  left 
his  whole  private  fortune  to  the  Greek 
government.  And  yet  we  ai-e  told  that 
the  poor  Christians— who  probably  own 
three- fourths  of  all  real  estate  in  the 
Turkish  Empire — are  groaning  under  a 
despicable  despotism. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  talking  with  the 
late  chairman  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  Sir 
Edgar  Vincent,  who  has  since  resigned 
and  returned  to  England.  He  was  tired 
of  Constantinople.  An  Englishman  of 
societ}^  tastes,  he  lacked  congenial  social 
intercourse  in  Turkey.  But  one  thing  he 
told  me  he  felt  he  should  miss  terribly  in 
returning  to  Europe — the  extraordinary 
freedom  ;  the  liberty  in  Turkey  ! 

One  of  the  most  widely  current  forms 
of  misrepresentation  constantly  transmit- 
ted to  Europe  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of  w  IS  that  the  Sultan  was  unpopular. 
Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  only  a  very 
few  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  in 
Constantinople  speak  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, and  of  these  few  hardly  one  ever 
enters  the  house  of  a  representative  Mo- 
hammedan Turk  during  the  whole  year, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  since  the  Turkish 
press  does  not  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Mohammedans  towards 
the  Caliph,  their  sources  of  information 
can  only  be  what  I  personally  know  them 
to  be — either  Armenian,  Greek,  or  Levan- 
tine generally.  I  asked  Midlmt  Etfendi 
one  day  what  he  thought  on  the  subject, 
and  how  I  could  best  obtain  an  insight 
into  Mohammedan  opinion. 

"  Those  who  have  lived  in  Turkey  un- 
der the  reign  of  several  successive  Sul- 
tans," he  replied,  "are  well  able  to  esti- 
mate the  great  popularity  of  our  august 
master  from  every  point  of  view.  But 
that  will  not  help  you.  You  must  judge 
for  yourself.  That  you  can  easily  do. 
You  have  only  to  go  to  one  of  the 
mosques  of  Stamboul  on  a  Fritlay.  wait 
for  the  prayer  for  the  Sultan,  and  note 
whether,  and  in  what  degree,  the  congre- 
gation joins  in.  If  the  mosque  is  full, 
*  Apik  Effendi.     Con^tuntiuople,  IS'Ji'.. 


and  the  response  is  earnest  and  general, 
you  can  I'est  assured  that  the  Sultan  is 
popular,  whatever  Christian  newspapers 
may  say  to  the  contrary.  If  not,  then 
not.  For  months  before  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Abdul-Assiz  the  mosques  were 
very  sparsely  attended  on  Fridays,  and 
the  res})onses  from  the  congi-egation  to 
the  pi'ayer  for  the  Sultan  were  sporadic 
and  half-hearted.  A  week  before  his  de- 
thronement no  prayers  at  all  were  said 
at  the  mosques.  They  were  desei-ted. 
And  the  explanation  is  by  no  means  far 
to  seek.  Sultan  Abdul-Assiz,  who  was 
very  popular  with  the  Western  world, 
had  come  to  neglect  the  affairs  of  state. 
This  fact  was  well  known,  and  excited 
discontent  among  the  Mohammedans, 
who  are  far  more  observant  and  indepen- 
dent in  their  judgment  than  the  Western 
world  gives  them  credit  for.  The  Turks 
love  a  working  Sultan,  and  that  is  emi- 
iiently  the  character  of  Abdul -Hamid. 
Our  Christian  critics  complain  that  the 
Sultan  does  everything  himself  and 
leaves  no  initiative  to  anybody  else. 
That  is  his  business  and  not  that  of  Eu- 
rope to  start  with,  and  is  just  wh.at 
makes  him  so  popular  with  us— that  he 
endeavors  to  look  into  everything  him- 
self. He  works  from  early  morning  till 
late  at  night.  His  only  thought  is  work. 
We  have  had  experience  of  the  initiative 
of  others  in  the  past,  and  it  was  most  un- 
satisfactory. I  do  not  say  there  are 
no  malcontents:  that  would  be  absurd. 
Where  could  such  a  condition  exist r 
But  I  repeat,  go  to  the  mosque  and  see 
for  yourself."' 

During  a  stay  of  several  months  I 
often  went  over  to  Stamboul  on  a  Friday, 
entered  some  mosque  or  other,  and  al- 
ways found  them  crowded  by  the  Faith- 
ful. At  the  prayer.  '"  Allah  amme  ya)i~ 
sour  ous  Soultant  r  (May  God  assist 
our  Sultan!),  I  gained  abundant  ocular 
and  oral  evidence  that  the  tale  of  the 
Sultan's  unpopularity  among  Moham- 
medans is  only  another  vain  storj^  of  the 
"  megalosaurus"  of  calumny — the  Apol- 
lyon  of  mendacity — the  vicious  action 
of  which  monster  I  have  had  such  abun- 
dant opportunity  of  witnessing.  And 
this  was  before  the  Gra^co-Turkish  war — 
a  war  of  legitimate  defence  in  the  face  of 
unparalleled  provocation  and  mendacity 
— the  only  war  in  which  the  Turks  have 
come  out  as  victors  in  the  century.  Its 
success  is  naturallv  attributed  bv  the  de- 
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vout  Turkish  soldier  to  his  supreme  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  head,  and  anybody 
who  passes  a  Turkish  bari-ack  of  an 
evening  when  the  cry  of  "  Padichahime 
tchok  yacha!"  (Long  life  to  the  Padi- 
shah !)  is  raised  by  the  soldier  could  judge 
for  himself  whether  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid 
is  popular  in  those  quarters. 

Constantinople  is  a  city  of  diploma- 
tists, and  many  are  the  stories  circulat- 
ing concerning  Miem.  A  European  am- 
bassador one  day  happened  to  see  a 
carriage  coming  along,  guarded  by  a 
eunuch,  containing  some  ladies  of  the 
Sultan's  harem.  The  ambassador  endea- 
vored to  peep  in  at  the  window,  when 
he  received  a  blow  across  the  face  from 
the  vigilant  eunuch.  Great  uproar  there- 
upon, and  formal  complaint  to  the  Sultan 
on  the  part  of  tlie  outraged  diplomatist. 
He  is  received  in  private  audience,  and 
the  Sultan  listens  patiently  to  the  tale  of 
woe.  Thereupon  the  Sultan  replies:  "My 
dear  X,  I  have  gone  carefully  into  the 
case,  and  see  exactly  how  it  stands.  You 
are  a  gentleman,  therefore  you  could  nev- 
er have  committed  such  a  breach  of  good 
manners  as  that  alleged  to  have  taken 
place ;  therefore  no  eunuch  could  possibly 
have  presumed  to  strike  you.  The  whole 
affair  must  be  the  product  of  your  fancy 
— as  which,  pray  let  us  dismiss  it." 

An  even  more  recent  ambassadorial 
story  is  the  following: 

An  august  personage — let  us  call  him 
Prince  Florizel — sent  word  to  the  Sultan 
by  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople  of 
the  country  to  which  he  belonged  that 
he  intended  to  make  his  Imperial  Majes- 
ty the  Sultan  a  present  of  a  thorough- 
bred horse.  Now  the  Sultan  already 
possesses  a  number  of  thoroughbred 
horses,  and  he  was  somewhat  anxious 
to  find  out  what  sort  of  horse  Prince 
Florizel  had  destined  for  him.  If  it  was 
to  be  a  racer,  or  perhaps  a  so-called 
Clydesdale  horse,  the  Sultan — to  employ 
an  Americanism — could  have  "  no  use  for 
it."  The  imperial  horse-boxes  are  built 
to  suit  the  size  of  horse  usually  kept 
there;  and  in  order  to  find  room  for  a 
racing  thoroughbred  or  a  Clydesdale 
mare,  the  Sultan  would  be  forced  eitiier 
to  enlarge  the  stable  or  to  make  the  gift- 
horse  a  head  shorter  in  order  to  find  room 
for  him.  In  this  dilemma  he  sent  a  trust- 
ed servant  privately — that  is  to  say,  un- 
officially— to  the  ambassador  in  question, 


with  his  Majesty's  best  compliments. 
Would  his  Excellency  be  kind  enough  to 
say  what  kind  of  horse  it  was  intended  to 
bestow  on  him,  the  accommodation  of  the 
imperial  stable  being,  etc.,  etc.  Great  in- 
dignation thereupon  on  the  part  of  the 
ambassador.  "This  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  treat  me;  you  are  not  the  proper 
person  to  discuss  this  matter  with  me. 
The  proper  person  is  the  Sultan's  master 
of  the  horse.  Let  the  Sultan  connnunicate 
with  me  through  him — or  be  damned." 

The  Sultan's  trusted  servant  returned 
to  the  iniperial  palace  and  gave  a  truth- 
ful, but  Orientally  diluted,  account  of 
what  had  taken  place,  omitting  the  am- 
bassadorial reference  to  a  certain  alterna- 
tive invoked.  For  an  ambassador  is  usu- 
ally supposed  to  be  Si  persona  grata  with 
the  Sultan,  and  the  openly  expressed  wish 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  should  accept 
the  alternative  of  being  damned  would 
hardly  have  tended  in  the  direction  of 
rendering  his  presence  in  Constantinople 
agreeable  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country. 

In  any  case  the  Sultan  declined  to 
send  his  master  of  the  horse  to  the  am- 
bassador. He  studiously  ignored  the 
whole  affair,  and  took  no  further  notice 
of  the  princely  offer.  When,  all  the 
same,  the  gift-horse  arrived,  it  was  re- 
ceived in  silence,  and  put  away  in  the 
imperial  stable  to  get  fat  and  ugly.  No 
acknowledgment  of  any  kind  was  vouch- 
safed, either  to  the  ambassador  or  to  those 
intrusted  with  the  transport  and  deliv- 
ery of  the  said  quadruped.  And  I  am 
told  that  Prince  Florizel,  even  to  this  day, 
cannot  understand  how  it  was  that  the 
Sultan,  than  whom  no  man  more  cour- 
teous and  more  genuinely  appreciative 
of  a  kindness  exists  in  the  world,  should 
have  had  nothing  to  say  in  return  fortius 
particular  niark  of  attention. 

If  men  gifted  with  the  acute  percep- 
tions, the  prescience,  and  tact  of  an  am- 
bassador are  not  always  exact  in  their 
judgment  in  the  East,  or  "happy"  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Sultan,  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  men  of  ijiferior 
calibre  are  often  singularly  wrong  in 
their  opinions  and  unhappy  in  their  ex- 
periences with  the  Turk. 

The  key-note  of  the  Turk's  bearing  is 
dignity.  In  fact,  a  lengthened  sojourn 
in  the  East  has  an  imperceptible  effect 
on  the  traveller  himself.  His  eye  gets 
unconsciously  accustomed  to  expect  a 
certain  grace  of  bearing  in  the  humblest. 
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But  when  he  meets  a  distinguished  repre- 
sentative type  from  his  own  home — a  man 
who  would  be  the  talk  of  the  season  by 
reason  of  his  Adonis  figure,  or  some  man 
in  high  station,  a  law-giver,  hereditary  or 
otherwise,  or  an  ambassador  plenipoten- 
tiary and  extraordinary — the  traveller  is 
disenchanted,  and  exclaims  to  himself: 
''  Is  it  possible  tliis  is  the  type  of  man  we 
look  up  to  at  home?" 

"Lo!  the  ambassador!  Look  at  him; 
laugh  at  him!"  But  tlie  Turk  does  not 
laugh.  He  gazes  at  him  askance  as  he 
passes  along  the  street  or  the  sunny 
shore  of  the  Bosporus,  preceded  by  the 
showy  braided  dragoman  —  probably  an 
Armenian  —  who  thinks  himself  more 
than  the  equal  of  ten  pachas,  and  the 
Turk  looks  attention  and  mutters  be- 
tween his  teetli,  "  Ce  c-ch-n  a  voulu  avilir 
sa  Majeste."  There  is  a  touch  of  mel- 
ancholy in  this,  even  of  tragedy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conve\"  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  extraordinary  growth 
in  influence  and  prosperity  of  the  Ger- 
man element  not  only  in  Constantinople, 
but  thi'oughout  Turkey.  That  Germany 
should  stand  in  high  favor  in  Turkey 
would  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
political  attitude  of  that  country,  and 
particularly  by  that  of  the  German  Em- 
peror during  the  last  few  years  tow- 
ards Turkey  and  the  Sultan.  But  Ger- 
many's commercial  progress  here  has 
been  a  plant  of  slowei',  though  of  very 
remarkable  growth.  An  Austrian  phy- 
sician, who  has  been  domiciled  in  Con- 
stantinople for  over  twenty-seven  years, 
assured  me  that  the  difference  between 
then  and  now  is  little  short  of  marvellous. 
Thirty  years  ago  institutions  and  im- 
ported commodities  were  either  English 
or  French.*  To-day  the  German  colony 
is  the  most  active,  as  also  the  most  thriv- 
ing, and  German  and  Austrian  goods  rule 
the  staple  markets.  Another  feature  not 
to  be  underrated  is  that  whereas  the  Eng- 
lish colony  does  not  ])ossess  a  club  of  its 
own,  but  is  S})lit  up  into  heterogeneous 
coteries,  the  Germans,  like  the  French, 
have  a  splendid  self-supi)orting  club-house, 
and  several  minor  club-houses.  The 
Teutonia   is   the   intellectual    and    social 

*  Mr.  A.  Chamberbun,  the  cluiinnan  of  Messrs. 
Kynochs,  the  renowned  Birniinglumi  uiiiinunition 
and  small-arms  factors,  recently  stated  that  Turk- 
ish orders  for  over  ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
had  of  late  years  gone  to  Russia  and  Gerniany, 
which  in  former  times  would  have  certainly  come 
to  Eno;land. 


gathering  centre  of  the  Germans  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  includes  both  Austrians 
and  Swiss  among  its  members,  thus  prac- 
tically realizing  here  in  the  East  the  fond 
as})iration  of  the  old  German  song,  that 
the  Teuton  nationality  extends  as  far  as 

Die  deutsche  Zuiige  klingt. 

Nor  must  the  excellent  Austrian  and 
German  })OSt  be  forgotten  when  citing 
influences  that  work  in  favor  of  Teuton 
predoniinance  throughout  Turkey.  For 
whereas  the  British  j^ost  is  shut  on  Sun- 
days, the  former  are  at  work  everj^  day 
of  the  week,  and  are  favorably  known 
for  the  industry  and  obliging  manners 
of  their  employes. 

To  an  Englishman  travelling  in  Tur- 
key one  of  the  least  gratifying  results  of 
the  threatening  attitude  of  England  tow- 
ards the  Sultan  during  recent  years  is  the 
small  estimate  in  which  English  people 
are  held  to-day  in  the  country  compared 
with  formerly.  I  have  heard  Englishmen 
openh^  deplore  this — all  the  more  since, 
until  recent  years,  an  Englishman  in  Tur- 
key was  conceded  not  merely  such  a 
status  as  is  laid  down  by  the  ca})itulations 
in  which  other  nationalities  share,  but  an 
exceptional  distinction  gladly  given  to 
the  upright- dealing  Englishman,  whose 
word  is  his  bond,  the  friend  of  Turkey — 
the  Englishman  whose  Queen  is  the  sov- 
ereign of  many  millions  of  Mohamme- 
dans.* Some  one,  recently  travelling  in 
Asia,  was  welcomed  everywhere — it  hav- 
ing got  abroad  that  he  knew  the  Sul- 
tan personally.  "Is  he  a  German?"'  the 
Turks  expectantly  inquired.  "No;  an 
Englishman."  A  chill}"  silence  was  the 
result. 

I  may  add  from  personal  knowledge 
that  the  changed  attitude  of  England 
towards  Tui'key  has  beeri  and  is  still  a 
source  of  sincere  concern  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  Turks,  particularly  to  tliose  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  other  days. 
These  men  distrust  Russia,  and  still  i-e- 
tain  a  feeling  of  attachment,  of  gratitude, 
towards  England  and  Englishmen  in 
general.  For  the  Turk  as  an  individual, 
as  well  as  a  nation,  possesses  that  most 
aristocratic  of  virtties,  gi'atitude,  to  a 
truly  remarkable  degree.      It  is  not  part 

*  Mr.  Blunt,  the  English  consul  at  Salonica,  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  Turks,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  a  most  energetic  official,  is  even  to-day 
proljably  the  most  influential  and  popular  foreign 
consul  in  Turkev. 
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of  my  business  to  play  the  prophet,  but 
I  venture  all  the  same  to  hazard  the 
statement  that  the  visit  of  the  German 
Emperor  to  Constantinople  will  furnish 
tangible  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  have  usurped  the  place  of  the 
Eng-lish  in  the  sympathies  of  the  Turks. 
And  this  is  only  the  beginning  —  the 
first  outward  sign  of  things  which  will 
work  out  strange  results  during  coming 
years. 

An  old  Turk  of  high  station  said  to  me 
one  day,  "  How  is  it  that  England,  which 
is  like  a  garden,  should  have  changed  so 
towards  us,  and  taken  to  cultivating  those 
serpents,  the  Armenians?"  And  many 
Englishmen  deplore  this  too — men  whose 
honor  is  as  untarnished  as  ever  that  of 
the  check-writing  meddlers  who,  tools  in 
their  turn,  have  done  so  much  to  harm 
the  legitimate  influence  of  England  in 
the  East.  Nor  is  the  weight  of  this  fact 
lessened  because  these  particular  dis- 
satisfied Englishmen  are  only  few  in 
number,  and  cannot  compete  in  noise 
with  the  multitude  which  is  leading  us  no 
man  knows  whither.  For  let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  it — as  the  day  passeth 
and  the  night  cometh  in  which  no  man 
can  work,  so  has  the  day  gone  by,  probably 
irretrievably,  for  undoing  the  mischief 
already  wrought  here. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Constantinople  in 
the  midst  of  the  Armenian  conspiracy 
and  its  violent  repression  by  the  mob 
during  the  month  of  August,  1896.  Half 
Europe  and  America,  to  judge  by  the 
newspapers,  seemed  to  us  on  the  spot  to 
have  gone  mad.  The  rumor  had  been 
started  by  some  press  agency  that  the 
British  fleet  would  force  tlie  Darda- 
nelles and  appear  at  Constantinople — 
perhaps  even  before  the  morning.  I 
happened  to  see  the  Russian  ambassador, 
M.  de  Nelidow,  during  those  eventful 
days.  Although  at  the  time  I  was  in 
honor  bound  to  make  no  use  of  the  in- 
formation he  kindly  gave  me,  or,  to  put 
it  more  exactly,  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
mention  his  name,  and  give  in  connection 
therewith  the  impression  his  conversation 
created  in  my  mind,  I  yet  gained  the 
certitude  that  the  English  fleet  would  not 
come  to  Constantinople.  That  was  two 
years  ago.  Reviewing  to-day  the  im- 
pression received  then,  I  am  almost  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  English  fleet  will 
never  again   see   the  Bosporus  with   the 


consent  of  Russia.   Whether  without  such 
consent,  who  know^s? 

In  the  foregoing  summary  of  my  im- 
pressions I  have  studiously  avoided  giv- 
ing an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Sultan 
is  right  or  wrong  in  ruling  his  country  in 
the  manner  he  does.  I  do  not  consider 
myself,  as  an  outsider,  competent  to  judge 
the  system  of  government  by  an  Oriental 
ruler  of  an  Oriental  country  literally 
honeycombed  with  enemies  of  his  people 
and  their  faith.  Particularly  not  in  the 
case  of  a  ruler  who,  according  to  the  over- 
whelming testimony  which  speaks  for  it- 
self, has  achieved  so  much.  I  maintain 
that  the  Turks,  as  well  as  their  gifted 
ruler,  have  been  for  years  systematically 
misrepresented  and  traduced  by  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  Western  world.  Those, 
who  deem  my  statements  inadequate  can 
easily  verify  the  facts  of  the  case  for 
themselves  by  reading  the  newspapers  of 
the  last  three  years  in  the  only  manner 
calculated  to  convey  instruction  in  this 
particular  matter  —  namely,  backwards. 
That  is  to  say,  let  them  begin  with  the 
newspaper  of  to-day,  read  the  telegrams 
from  Turkey,  and  work  up  gradually  to 
those  of  three  years  ago,  including  on  the 
way  those  referring  to  theGrieco-Turkish 
war.  They  wall  then  see  by  the  light  of 
the  present  whether  the  Turks  and  their 
ruler  have  been  misrepresented. 

In  the  final  words  of  the  late  United 
States  minister,  Mr.  Terrell: 

The  ruler  of  this  strange  race  has  been  call- 
ed the  "  Hick  Man."  lie  has  one  milhon  of  im- 
proved magazine  rifles,  has  purcliased  one  mill- 
ion more,  and  has  trained  to  use  them  soldiers 
who  are  fataUsts,  and  who  see  heaven  through 
the  smoke  of  battle.  If  ho  should  ever  be 
forced,  in  desperate  extremity,  to  visit  Seraglio 
Point  and  give  to  the  breeze  the  mantle  of  tlie 
Prophet,  which  is  there  guarded,  summoning  to 
its  defence  all  the  one  hundred  aiul  sixty  mill- 
ions of  the  faithful,  he  would  soon  be  regarded 
as  the  most  vigorous  invalid  of  modern  times. 

The  Sultan,  like  Oliver  Cromwell — and 
in  our  time  President  Kruger — is  evident- 
ly a  firm  believer  in  the  virtues  of  an 
efficient  ''Feld  Artillerie."  General  Nel- 
son Miles  has  assured  us  that  the  Sultan 
possesses  the  article  in  question,  and  .ome 
people  may  be  of  opinion  that  there  are 
many  greater  fallacies  in  this  world  to 
pin  your  faith  to  than  the  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  a  good  "Feld  Artillerie." 
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IN  various  respects  the  naval  struggle 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
has  been  abnormal,  precisely  resembling 
no  war  in  the  past,  and  atfording  but 
doubtful  inductions  for  the  future.  The 
general  results  of  the  conflict  were  fore- 
told with  some  accuracy  by  all  who  had 
studied  the  navies  of  the  two  powers,  but 
the  details  could  not  be  and  w^ere  not  an- 
ticipated by  any  one.  Neither  in  Eng- 
land nor  in  the  United  States  W'Ould  the 
naval  student  liave  ventured  to  suggest, 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  that  in  two 
pitched  battles  of  decisive  importance  the 
fleet  of  Spain  would  be  virtually  annihi- 
lated by  the  Americans,  and  this  without 
the  loss  to  themselves  of  a  single  ship, 
and  at  the  cost  of  a  solitary  human  life. 
It  is  the  low  price  at  which  these  mem- 
orable victories  have  been  purchased  that 
enhances  their  brilliancy  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  In  England  we  knew  that 
the  seamen  of  the  United  States  would 
win;  \  e  never  dreamed  that  they  would 
win  so  easily.  Unquestionably  we  did 
not  eomx^rehend  tlie  tremendous  efficien- 
cy of  the  American  navy  as  a  fighting- 
machine,  nor  had  we  discovered  the  many 
grave  defects  of  the  Spanish  navy.  The 
Spanish  ships  w^ere  good,  and  in  peace 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  think  good 
ships  must  do  well.  Yet  history  might 
liave  given  a  very  correct  idea  of  what 
would  happen.  In  all  our  past  wars  the 
Americans  are  the  peo])le  who  have  most 
seriously  challenged  our  claim  to  be  lords 
of  the  sea.  Paul  Jones,  Hull,  and  Deca- 
tur are  the  names  to  us  of  men  who  were 
the  equals  of  our  great  sea-captains.  The 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the 
days  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  have  been 
the  enemies  we  have  feared  least. 

Rodney,  in  the  war  of  American  inde- 
pendence, defeated  them  with  scarcely  an 
effort,  and  time  after  time  British  frigates 
<'.aptured  Spanish  frigates  with  absurdly 
small  loss  to  our  crews.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  in  his  Life  of  Rodney,  Mr. 
Hannay,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
naval  historians,  speaks  of  "the  extraor- 
dinary fatuity  which  has  distinguished 
the  modern  Spanish  admiral  and  gen- 
eral."     "  Extraordinarv    fatuitv"    is    the 


one  phrase  for  Spain's  course  of  action 
in  the  present  war.  "  A  war  with  Spain," 
says  Brenton,  '*  was  always  popular  with 
our  sailors,  who  despised  her  for  her  want 
of  skill."  In  our  fight  for  life  of  1796- 
180S,  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent  serves  to  il- 
lustrate once  more  the  hopeless  feebleness 
of  the  Spanish  navy.  Nelson*  and  our 
great  captains  looked  upon  "the  Dons" 
with  undisguised  contempt.  "  A  Spanish 
ship  chased  is  a  Spanish  ship  taken  "  was 
a  saving  of  those  days,  which  seems  still 
to  hold  true  when  the  chaser  is  manned 
by  Anglo-Saxons.  Of  all  things,  national 
character  changes  most  slowly,  and  what 
Sjumiards  were  in  the  last  century  they 
still  remain,  whilst  the  introduction  of 
steam  and  machinery  into  naval  war  has 
yet  further  liandicapped  them.  They 
lack  mechanical  aptitude  as  a  race,  and 
have,  to  judge  by  the  records  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  failed  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  admirable  weapons  with  which  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  designers  have  supplied 
them.  Bad  as  they  were  in  handling 
sailing-ships — when  it  would  take  them 
twenty-four  hours  to  form  line  of  battle, f 
a  manoeuvre  which  British  seamen  exe- 
cuted in  as  many  minutes — they  are  yet 
worse  in  husbanding  the  frail  structures 
of  steel  and  the  complicated  engines  and 
machinery  which  make  up  the  modern 
ship  of  war. 

The  Spanish  material  was  generally 
excellent.  On  paper  the  Cristobal  Colon, 
even  without  her  heavy  guns,  is  a  superb 
new  vessel,  surpassed  in  armament  and 
protection  by  no  American  ship  of  her 
kind.  The  Carlos  V.,  Oquendo.Vizcaya, 
and  Maria  Teresa  were  not  her  equals, 
but  they  were,  nevertheless,  powerful  ves- 
sels, supplied  with  admirable  artillery. 
The  Hontoria  11-incli  breech-loader  'and 
5.5-inch  quick-fire  were,  weight  for  weight, 
better  than  American  guns.  The  5.5-inch 
weapon,  for  instance,  has  a  muzzle  veloci- 
ty of  2035  feet  per  second,  and  will  pierce 

*  He  said  ''the  Dons;  may  make  fine  ship? — 
thev  cannot,  however,  make  men.'" — Despati/ies,  i. 
309. 

f  The  fact  iliat  the  Spaniards  took  twenty-four 
hours  to  form  line  of  battle  is  noted  in  Nelson's 
Dtspatchis,  i.  312. 
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14-2"  inches  of  iron.  With  skilled  gun- 
ners it  could  easily  discharge  three  shots 
a  minute. 

The  American  6-inch  weapon, as  mount- 
ed in  most  of  the  battle-ships  and  cruisers 
now  in  service,  is  a  slow  firer,  and  can 
only  discharge  its  projectile  at  a  veloci- 
ty of  2000  feet  per  second,  through  13f 
inches  of  iron.  Even  the  guns  in  the 
Spanish  ships  at  Manila  prove  to  have 
been  of  very  fair  pattern,  though,  gener- 
ally speaking,  they  were  inferior  to  Ad- 
miral Dewey's  weapons.  Spain  was  fair- 
ly supplied  with  the  best  type  of  toi'pedo 
craft  in  her  six  English-built  destroyers. 
No  one  can  doubt  that,  had  the  two  fleets 
changed  hands,  and  the  Americans  been 
given  the  task  of  fighting  Admirals  Cer- 
vera  and  Montojo's  squadrons,  they  would 
have  inflicted  heavy  loss,  even  if  they 
had  not  achieved  victory,  which,  judging 
from  their  exploits,  they  might  and  prob- 
ably would  have  done. 

It  is,  then,  the  first  and  greatest  lesson 
of  this  war  that  good  ships  and  guns  are 
useless  if  there  are  not  good  officers, 
engineers,  and  seamen  to  work  the  ships, 
and  good  gunners  to  lay  the  guns.  Far- 
ragut's  wise  saying,  that  "the  best  de- 
fence against  the  enemy  is  a  well-directed 
fire  from  our  own  guns,"  is  triumphantly 
vindicated.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact 
that  the  Spanish  government,  whilst  pur- 
chasing or  building  the  ships,  took  no 
steps  to  train  the  men.  Unlike  the  great 
navies  of  Europe — British,  French,  Rus- 
sian, German,  and  Italian — the  Spanish 
navy  has  neglected  manoeuvres  in  peace. 
We  search  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  that 
incessant  drilling  upon  the  sea  which  has 
made  the  American,  British,  and  French 
fleets  so  formidable.  Target  practice, 
which  in  these,  three  navies  and  tlie  Ger- 
man has  received  the  utmost  possible  at- 
tention, was  similarly  overlooked.  There 
are  tales,  true  or  untrue,  that  the  ammu- 
nition issued  to  Spanish  ships  was  never 
expended.  Spanish  vessels,  indeed,  pre- 
sented a  fine  appearance  at  Kiel,  Spit- 
head,  and  the  Columbian  review,  but  an 
imposing  exterior  is  nothing  in  war.  The 
neglect  of  battle- training  has  terribly 
avenged  itself. 

The  explanation  of  this  neglect  may  be 
found  in  several  directions — in  national 
obstinacy,  which  imagined  that  the  Span- 
iard was  in  courage  the  superior  of  every 
foreigner,  and  that  naval  war  was  a  mere 
matter  of  luck  and  pluck;   in  corruption, 


which  diverted  from  their  proper  aim 
sums  voted  for  the  navy;  and  in  national 
poverty,  wiiich  could  not  support  the 
heavy  cost  of  an  adequate  fleet.  It  is  a 
fairly  obvious  fact  tliat  five  ships  with 
trained  crews  are  better  than  ten  ships 
with  untrained  men.  But  the  imbecile 
mismanagement  of  Spain  during  the  war 
renders  it  probable  that  her  rulers  had  not 
grasped  even  this  truism. 

A  second  lesson  of  the  struggle  is  the 
importance  of  readiness.  "At  sea  no- 
thing can  be  improvised,"  is  a  French 
saying  which  has  few  limitations.  Every 
military  force  should  be  so  organized  in 
peace  as  to  develop  its  full  powder  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  in  war.  The  plan  of 
campaign  should  be  prepared  in  its  gen- 
eral outlines — that  is  to  say,  the  direction 
should  be  determined  in  which  effort  is 
to  be  made — whether  open  attack  on  the 
enemy  by  means  of  heavy  squadrons,  or 
warfare  upon  his  commerce  and  raids 
upon  his  coast  after  the  fashion  of  the 
French  Jeune  Ecole,  and  ships  and  bases 
provided  beforehand  of  the  required 
types  and  in  the  required  positions.  The 
organizer  who  thus  prepared  for  the  fu- 
ture would  never  commit  the  extraordi- 
nary oversight  of  neglecting  gunnery  and 
training.  He  would,  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  have  been  ready  with  plans  and 
ready  with  ships  and  men.  It  must  have 
been  clear  to  Spain  during  the  last  two 
years  that  war  was  coming;  we  know,  in- 
deed, that  General  Polavieja  warned  the 
ministry  again  and  again,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Months  and  weeks  slipped  away, 
and  such  ships  as  the  Carlos  F.,  Pelayo, 
and  Princesa  de  Astiirias,  whicXi  might, 
with  energy,  have  been  got  ready  for  sea 
before  April,  were  left  incomplete. 

When  war  came,  the  consequences  of 
this  initial  unreadiness  were  seen  in  every 
direction.  W^ilh  vast  mechanical  re- 
sources and  no  w^ant  of  money,  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  repair  the  gaps  in  their 
defences.  But  Spain,  whose  only  hope  of 
success  lay  in  swift  action,  could  not. 
Four  cruisers,  three  destroyers,  and  three 
torpedo-boats  were  concentrated  at  St. 
Vincent,  but  they  did  not  strike  when  a 
blow  might  have  been  dealt  with  great 
effect.  The  brain  to  direct  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  w^anting.  They  were  not  held 
back  "  in  being"  till  they  could  be  re-en- 
forced by  the  Carlos  V.,  Pelayo,  Asturi- 
as,  Lepanto,  and  Alfonso  XIII.,  with  the 
other  serviceable  destrovers.      The  latter 
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ships,  thi'ouoh  the  extraordinary  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Spanish  arsenals,  and  the 
want  of  men,  stores,  coal,  and  ammuni- 
tion, were  not  ready  till  the  end  of  June, 
and  some  not  even  then.  The  auxiliary 
cruisers  which  Spain  had  purchased  in 
Germany  were  equally  unserviceahle,  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  The  strategical  mis- 
take of  sending  Cervera's  fleet  to  a  Cuban 
harbor,  where  it  was  to  shelter  itself  be- 
hind the  land  defences,  was  finally  per- 
petrated. It  sliould  liave  drilled  steadily 
at  sea,  practising  gunnery  and  evolutions, 
till  Camara  was  ready  to  join  it.  The 
shameful  and  ridiculous  despatch  of  Ca- 
mara's  fleet  through  the  Suez  Canal,  only 
to  return,  was  the  crowning  example  of 
the  monumental  incapacity  of  the  Span- 
ish authorities.  Upon  tlieir  shoulders  rests 
the  blame  for  the  terrible  defeats  which 
have  overtaken  Spain. 

At  Manila  there  was  the  same  want  of 
brain  and  forethought.  It  would  have 
occurred  to  any  capable  chief  of  the  staff 
that  Montojo's  squadron,  outmatched  by 
Dewey's  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  in 
displacement  and  inches  of  gun-calibre, 
and  to  the  extent  of  nearly  175  per  cent, 
in  we' gilt  of  broadside,  could  have  only 
one  prospect  before  it,  even  if  its  ships  had 
been  in  good  order.  There  was  no  rhyme 
or  reason  for  killing  some  hundreds  of 
Spanish  seamen  to  gain  no  conceivable 
end.  Admiral  Courbet's  maxim,  that 
''an  enterprise  which  has  no  possibility 
of  success  ought  to  be  avoided  at  all 
price,  however  glorious  it  may  be,"  should 
have  been  followed.  The  guns  and  sea- 
men should  have  been  landed,  w^here  they 
could  have  rendered  invaluable  service; 
and  the  ships  should  have  been  prepared 
for  instant  destruction  when  the  enemy 
came  into  sight.  Such,  we  know,  was 
Montojo's  own  wish,  but  here  a  fresh  les- 
son emei'ges — that  fleets  should  not  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  direction  of  soldiers.  He 
had  been  jDlaced  under  the  orders  of  the 
military  officer  governing  the  Philip- 
pines, and  this  gentleman,  probably  quite 
ignorant  of  navies  and  naval  war.  re- 
quired him  to  sacrifice  himself.  The 
command  was  exactly  parallel  to  Marshal 
Blanco's  order  to  Cervera  to  leave  Santi- 
ago, when  the  heavy  guns  and  seamen  of 
the  Spanish  flying  squadron  would  at 
least  have  been  better  employed  in  with- 
standing General  Shafter's  assaults  than 
in  firing  projectiles  into  the  Caribbean, 
and  not  into  the  American  ships. 


It  is  this  imbecility  which  makes  the  les- 
sons of  the  war  so  peculiarh'  valueless. 
At  each  turn  we  feel  that,  had  the  Span- 
ish sliips  been  in  American.  Bi'itish,  or 
French  hands  the  i-esults  might  have 
been  so  different,  and  that  the  Spanish 
ministers  of  marine  never  gave  the  un- 
happy force  which  the}'  directed  a  single 
chance.  Taking  the  incidents  of  the  bat- 
tle off  Santiago,  it  might  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear that  the  torpedo-boat  is  worthless, 
and  that  fast  cruisers  armed  with  heavy 
guns  and  quick  firers  are  absolutely  help- 
less against  battle -ships.  A  little  con- 
sideration, how^ever,  will  show  that  such 
conclusions  are  far  from  being  warranted 
by  the  facts.  "Where  we  shall  gain  the 
most  valuable  infoimation  will  be  in  the 
most  technical  department,  that  of  ship- 
construction,  when  full  and  detailed  re- 
ports of  the  effects  of  the  American  ar- 
tillery practice  upon  the  Spanish  hulls 
are  accessible.  Modern  ships  have  never 
before  been  so  severely  tested  by  artillery 
fire.  At  the  Yalu  the  Japanese  had  for 
their  target  vessels  which  were  of  anti- 
quated pattern:  moreover,  they  failed  to 
make  a  single  hit  with  their  heavy  guns. 
The  Americans  at  Santiago  had  at  least 
one  to  their  credit.  Again,  at  the  Yalu 
the  Chinese  vessels  which  suffered  most 
foundered  ;  at  Santiago  the  Spanish 
cruisers  could  be  beached,  and  thus  pre- 
served for  examination  by  experts. 

The  actions  of  the  war  —  to  consider 
them  in  greater  detail  —  fall  into  three 
classes.  These  are,  first,  the  pitched  bat- 
tles at  Manila  and  Santiago;  secondly, 
the  bombardments  of  Matanzas.  San  Juan, 
and  Santiago;  and  thirdly,  several  skir- 
mishes, of  which  the  most  important  is 
that  between  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Terror. 

Taking  the  battle  of  Santiago  first,  as 
being  of  vastly  the  greatest  importance, 
it  appears  that  on  paper  the  odds  were 
not  by  anj'  means  hopelessly  against  the 
Spaniards.  They  had  four  excellent 
cruisers,  mounting  six  11 -inch  modern 
Hontoria  guns,  capable  of  piercing  all  but 
the  very  thickest  plating  on  the  American 
battle- ships  Oregon  and  Iowa,  and  quite 
capable  of  riddling  the  Brooklyn  and 
Texas.  They  further  carried  thirty  5-t- 
inch,  ten  6-inch,  and  six  4.7-inch  quick 
firers— all  good  guns — and  106  small  wea- 
pons, supposing  none  of  these  had  been 
landed.  This  is  a  very  powerful  battery. 
Its  heavier  weapons  would  be  able  to  dis- 
charge    over    30,000    pounds    weight    of 
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metal  on  the  broadside  in  a  period  of  five 
minutes,  made  up  thus: 


6  11-inch  gUTis  fire  1  shot  in  4  minutes. 
15  5.5 '    3     "  1        "         . 

56      "         "       "    3     "  1 

_3  4  7  "         "       "    4     "  1        "         . 

29 


Shots  in 

Pounds.  5  min. 

4,500  7.5 

IG.,500  225 

7.500  75 

2,700  60 

31^200  367.5 


I  omit  the  6-pounders,  1-pounders,  and 
smaller  \vea])ons,  which  should  liave  been 
able  to  pour  in  a  sim})le  hail  of  steel  upon 
the  Americans.  The  American  ships  pres- 
ent at  the  action  were  three  first-class  bat- 
tle-ships, one  second-class  battleship  of 
very  inferior  type, and  the  armored  cruiser 
Brooklyn.  The  New  York,  as  Admiral 
Sampson  tells  us,  only  fired  a  sing-le  shot 
at  one  of  the  Spanish  destroyers,  and  thus 
was  virtually  out  of  the  action.  The  five 
American  ships  seriously  engaged  mount- 
ed eight  13-inch,  six  12-inch,  thirty-two 
8-inch,  fourteen  6-inch,  twelve  5-inch,  six 
4-inch,  and  104  smaller  guns.  The  weight 
of  metal  delivered  on  the  broadside  by  the 
heavier  weapons  in  five  minutes  would  be 
about  31,000  pounds,  made  up  as  follows: 

Pounds.     Shots. 

8  13inch  K'JUS  fire  1  shot  in  5  minutes..  10.000  8 

6  12  "  "  ''  1  "  4  "  ..  0,400  7.5 

18  8  "  "  ..  1  ..  2  "  ..  11,250  45 

76  "  "  "  1  "  1  -  ..  3,500  35 

6  5  •'  "  "  4  "  1  "  ..  6,000  120 

3  4  "  "  "  5  "  1  "  ..  ^,250  75 

48  39,4W  2905 

The  rate  of  fire  assumed  for  both  Span- 
ish and  American  guns  is  a  very  low  one, 
and  might  easily  be  exceeded  by  specially 
good  crews,  or  for  a  short  time.  But  it 
would  probably  not  be  exceeded,  even  if 
it  was  reached,  in  an  action  lasting  more 
than  an  hour.  The  loss  in  power  in  the 
American  fleet  due  to  the  presence  of 
slow-firing  guns  is  very  noticeable. 

Thus  if  the  Spaniards  had  fewer  guns, 
the}^  could  deliver  seventy  more  projectiles 
in  a  given  time.  All  the  Spanish  11-inch 
shots  without  exception  went  wide  —  it 
is  even  possible  that  most  of  these  heavy 
weapons  were  not  worked,  owing  to  break- 
downs in  their  hydraulic  handling-gear — 
and  of  the  American  13  and  12  inch  guns, 
only  two  di'ove  shots  home,  striking  the 
Maria  Teresa.  As  this  follows  upon  the 
complete  failure  of  the  big  guns  in  the 
Japanese  fleet  at  the  Yalu  to  hit  any- 
thing, it  is  certainly  startling,  and  proves 
what  a  very  great  difference  there  is  be- 
tv/een  target  practice  and  action.  The 
gunnery  returns  for  the  British  fleet  show 
an  average  of  one  hit  in  four  shots  with 
our  13^-inch  gun,  and  one  in  six  with  our 
10-inch  gun.      There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 


pose American  shooting  inferior.  Some 
sixty  or  eighty  shots  must  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  heavy  guns,  but  two  sol- 
itary hits  are  the  result,  instead  of  the 
eigliteen  or  twenty  we  should  have  ex- 
pected. The  projectiles  which  did  the 
damage  were  the  8,  6,  5,  and  4  inch,  with 
the  6-pounders  and  other  mosquito  shells. 
And  here  the  Spaniards  were  just  as  well, 
indeed  better,  equipped  with  their  numer- 
ous powerful  quick  firers.  In  6-pounders, 
however,  they  were  seriously  outmatched 
by  their  enemy.  There  is  something  lu- 
dicrous in  the  idea  that  the  150  Spanish 
guns  only  just  managed  to  kill  a  single 
American  and  punch  a  few  harmless  holes 
in  the  steel  sides  of  the  American  ships. 

Taking  the  defensive  qualities  of  the 
two  fleets,  the  Americans  had  in  the  loioa, 
Oregon,  and  Indiana  three  well-protected 
ships.  The  Texas  and  Brooklyn,  how- 
ever, afforded  a  splendid  target  for  the 
quick  firer,  as  the  armored  portion  of 
their  side  is  very  small.  The  Spanish 
cruisers  were  of  two  very  different  types. 
The  Italian -built  Cristobal  Colon  is,  for 
her  size,  perhaps  the  finest  cruiser  in  the 
world.  I  saw  her  in  Italy  in  1896,  and 
was  greatly  struck  by  her  extraordinarily 
perfect  protection.  She  has  a  complete 
water-line  belt  8:^  feet  wide  and  6  inches 
thick  at  the  upper  surface,  tapei-ing  down, 
I  believe,  to  2  inches  at  the  lower  level. 
Above  this,  amidships,  is  a  large  citadel 
120  feet  long,  completely  enclosed  with 
6-incli  steel.  In  this  citadel  all  the  6-inch 
quick  firers  are  mounted.  The  vitals 
and  armament  of  the  ship  are  thus  ex- 
cellently protected,  and  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  at  service  ranges  and  at 
moderate  angles  the  6-inch  nickel-steel 
would  keep  out  even  the  8-inch  projectile. 
Thus  the  Colon  could  defy  the  American 
attack,  and  ought,  with  competent  gun- 
ners, firing  in  almost  complete  security, 
to  have  inflicted  terrible  punishment  on 
the  Brooklyn.  The  other  three  Spanish 
cruisers  liave  a  belt  of  compound- steel 
armor  on  the  water-line  5^  feet  broad, 
216  feet  long,  and  9  to  12  inches  thick. 
There  is  no  side  armor  and  no  citadel,  as 
in  the  Colon,  but  the  heavy  11-inch  guns 
are  mounted  in  barbettes  of  10-inch  ar-nor, 
and  have  4- inch  steel  shields.  Shells, 
however,  could  be  exploded  under  these 
barbettes  with  the  most  disastrous  effect, 
and  the  whole  side  of  the  ship  is  open  to 
the  smallest  projectile.  The  very  small 
patch  of  thick  armor  can  be  disregarded. 
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To  compensate  for  their  want  of  pro- 
tection, the  Spaniards  had  high  speed. 
All  their  four  cruisers  were  nominally 
g-ood  for  20  knots,  whereas,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Brooklyn,  the  American 
ships  could  only  steam  16  or  17  knots. 
Superiority  of  personnel,  however,  en- 
abled the  Amei'icans  to  get  near  their  full 
speed,  whilst  inferiority  of  personnel 
brought  down  the  Spanish  rate  of  steam- 
ing to  somethijig  near  15  knots. 

Admiral  Cervera  had  lain  inactive 
whilst  the  Americans  were  busy  landing- 
General  Shafler's  expedition,  when  a  sally 
might  have  been  attempted  with  some  ef- 
fect against  the  enemy.  He  failed  entire- 
ly to  annoy  Admiral  Sampson's  ships  by 
torpedo  attacks,  though  he  had  two  de- 
stroyers and  presumably  four  launches, 
carried  on  board  his  cruisers.  He  made 
no  feints,  spread  no  false  reports,  and 
seems  generally  to  have  done  his  very 
best  to  acquaint  his  enemy  with  his  in- 
tentions. We  should  conjecture  that 
fi-om  the  first  he  despaired  of  escaping, 
and  accepted  Marshal  Blanco's  order  to 
go  out  with  a  bad  grace. 

His  choice  of  daylight  is  quite  inex- 
plicable, unless  we  suppose  that  his  navi- 
gating officers  were  not  capable  of  carry- 
ing his  ships  dow^n  at  night.  But  when 
he  had  determined  to  go  out  by  day,  he 
should  have  taken  precautions  to  prevent 
the  Americans  from  knowing  that  he  was 
getting  up  steam.  This  they  appear  to 
have  noticed,  because  of  the  smoke  rising 
from  his  funnels.  It  would  have  been 
quite  simple  to  produce  large  volumes  of 
smoke  for  days  before,  when  Commodore 
Schley  and  his  sleutli-hounds  might  have 
been  thrown  off  the  scent,  or  tempted  to 
a  moment's  carelessness.  Again,  when 
Cervera  came  out  and  the  American  ships 
w^ere  steaming  at  him,  a  bold,  aggressive 
attack  by  his  two  slowest  ships  might, 
and  probably  would,  have  insured  the 
escape  of  the  two  fastest.  Had  the  Maria 
Teresa  and  Oqiiendo  closed  in  at  once  on 
their  enemies,  they  could  have  made  some 
use  of  the  six  torpedo-tubes  which  they 
carried.  Here  they  were  on  perfectly  equal 
terms  with  any  of  their  antagonists.  But 
they  fought  to  escape,  not  t(^  kill,  and  in 
consequence  they  did  not  escape.  The 
two  destroyers  were  sacrificed,  splendidly. 
but  hopelessly,  on  a  desperate  enterprise, 
when,  if  convoyed  under  the  lee  of  two 
of  the  big  Spanish  cruisers  into  the  midst 
of  the  Americans,  thev  might  have   left 


their  mark  on  the  American  fleet.  Such 
attacks  are  practised  in  the  French  navy, 
and  are  obvious  enough  to  the  most  in- 
fantile of  tacticians. 

Where  there  is  weak  leading  there  is 
usually  bad  following  and  listless  execu- 
tion of  plans.  The  Spanish  ships  do  not 
seem  to  have  prepai'ed  properly  for  ac- 
tion, or  to  have  got  rid  of  wooden  bulk- 
heads or  cabin  furniture,  which  in  a  Brit- 
ish or  American  ship  would  have  been 
hove  overboard.  All  except  the  Colon 
immediately  caught  fire  under  the  rain 
of  American  projectiles.  The  danger  of 
fire  has  been  emphasized  in  every  naval 
engagement  since  the  introduction  of 
shell-guns.  At  the  Yalu  almost  every 
Ciiinese  ship  and  several  of  the  Japanese 
were  at  one  time  or  other  on  fire.  The 
clouds  of  smoke  from  the  fires  would  not 
only  impede  the  gunners  in  taking  aim, 
but  also  would  interfere  with  tlie  ammu- 
nition-supply to  the  guns,  whilst  the  fact 
that  the  ship  was  blazing  over  their  heads 
would  have  a  very  bad  moral  effect  upon 
stokers  and  engineers,  even  if  it  did  not 
render  their  work  impossible  by  destroy- 
ing the  ventilation  of  the  stokeholds  and 
engine-rooms.  Thus  fires  directly  affect 
the  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  artillery 
fire,  and  lower  the  ship's  speed.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  the  American  Board  of 
Examination  against  the  employment  of 
wood  in  any  form  on  board  ship  is  sound 
and  judicious.  France  and  Germany, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Yalu,  tabooed  wood, 
and  German}'  went  so  far  as  to  introduce 
iron  or  aluminum  furniture.  It  is  prob- 
able that  wisely  organized  navies  will  set 
to  work— as  did  the  French  in  1894  with 
the  Bedoutable  —  to  get  rid  of  the  use- 
less and  dangerous  wood  which  fills  the 
battle-ships  and  cruisers  built  before  1894. 
Certainly  there  has  been  proof  enoug-h 
that  no  combustibles  should  be  employed 
in  the  structure  or  fi^ttings  of  the  ship. 

A  second  recommendation  of  the  board 
was  against  torpedo-tubes  on  shipboard 
above  the  water-line.  The  Spanish 
cruisers  of  the  Vizcaija  class  carry  six 
tubes — one  bow,  one  stern,  and  four  amid- 
shi{)s — of  which  two  are  said  to  be  sub- 
merged. In  the  Vizcaya,  a  loaded  tor- 
pedo in  the  bow  tube  ex})loded  with  most 
destructive  effect.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  after  the  battle  of  Asan,in  the  China- 
Japan  war,  the  Chinese  Kicang-yi  had 
a  torpedo  exploded  by  a  Japanese  shell. 
It  is  possible  that  at  the  Yalu  the  loss  of 
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the  Chih-yuen  may  be  ascribed  to  a  sim- 
ilar cause.  In  any  case,  the  deduction 
that  above-water  torpedo-tubes  were  ex- 
cessively dangerous  was  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiences  of  both  sides  in 
that  war.  I  wrote,  in  Ironclads  in  Ac- 
tion^ in  1895:  "Another  important  point 
to  note  is  the  danger  of  placing  torpedo- 
tubes  above  tlie  water-line.  With  quick 
firers  the  risk  of  this  has  become  so  great 
that  henceforward  all  tubes  in  cruisers 
and  battle-ships  must  be  submerged.  The 
sooner  the  above- water  tubes  in  our  com- 
pleted vessels  are  removed  the  better; 
they  are  mere  lumber.  .  .  .  No  wise  cap- 
tain would  employ  them  in  action." 

A  similar  conclusion  had  been  arrived 
at  by  the  British  Admiralty  some  years 
before  the  Yalu.  The  change  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  Royal  Sovereign,  laid 
down  in  1889,  has  seven  torpedo-tubes, 
five  of  which  are  above- water.  The 
Majestic,  laid  downi  early  in  1894,  has 
five  tubes,  only  one  of  which  is  above- 
water,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  to  be  re- 
moved. In  new  American  ships,  where 
the  tube  is  not  submerged,  it  is  usually 
behind  thin  armor.  Yet  even  there  it  is 
dangerous. 

Tlie  wisest  plan  would  appear  to  be  the 
submergence  of  the  tubes.  To  abolish 
them  altogether  would  be  to  weaken  the 
battle-ship  by  depriving  her  of  her  chief 
defence  against  the  ram.  Judiciously 
used,  the  torpedo  in  large  ships  is  capa- 
ble of  rendering  the  greatest  services. 
Though  to-day,  in  the  words  of  the  nau- 
tical song, 

If  Alderney  you  wish  to  hit, 
Why,  you  must  aim  at  Sark, 

the  torpedo  is  yearly  improving.  With 
the  gyroscope  a  hitherto  unknown  cer- 
tainty of  straight  running  can  be  obtain- 
ed, and  the  range  within  which  accurate 
aim  is  possible  with  the  British  18-inch 
torpedo  has  been  increased  to  800  yards. 
Quite  recently  a  yet  more  formidable 
torpedo  of  24-inch  calibre,  35  knots  speed, 
and  1000  yards  range  has  been  manufac- 
tured for  Japan.  If  this  torpedo  prove 
accurate  in  service,  tlie  gun  has  a  dan- 
gerous rival  at  last.  As  the  torpedo  has 
within  recent  years  gained  rapidly  upon 
the  gun,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
with  any  certainty  that  the  latter  weapon 
will  be  predominant  in  future  battles. 

It  does,  however,  seem  to  be  a  lesson  of 
the  Santiago  battle,  confirmed  by  previ- 


ous experience  at  the  Yalu,*  that  quick- 
firing  artillery  of  moderate  calibre  is  in 
every  way  -the  most  effective.  If  the  big 
guns  cannot  make  hits  in  action,  of  what 
use  is  it  to  carry  them  about  in  ])onder- 
ous  turrets,  plated  with  feet  of  Harvey- 
ized  steel?  And  if  the  heavy  gun  goes,  as 
a  coi'ollary  thick  armor  on  the  battle-ship 
will  go,  being  henceforward  unnecessary. 
A  movement  towards  a  quick-firing  arma- 
ment of  moderate  calibre  has  been  quite 
perceptible  of  late  years  in  European  na- 
vies. In  the  British  fleet  we  have  gone 
down  from  the  13|^-inch  67-ton  gun,  to 
the  12-inch  46-ton,  which  fires  a  shot 
every  50  seconds.  In  the  German  navy 
battle-ships  armed  wholly  with  quick  fir- 
ers are  being  built.  Such  is  the  Kaiser 
Friedrich  III.,  with  a  primary  battery  of 
four  9.4-incli  Krupp  quick  firers,  each  get- 
ting off  two  450-pound  shots  a  minute.  By 
far  the  greatest  advance,  however,  has  been 
made  by  Ital}^  which  in  her  newest  three 
battle -ships  has  abandoned  the  6 -inch 
quick  firer  and  chosen  the  incomparably 
more  powerful  8-incli  weapon.  The  ^ene- 
detto  Brin  carries  two  12- inch  guns  and 
ten  8-inch  quick  firers  of  45  calibres,  capa- 
ble of  driving  a  250-pound  shot  through 
two  feet  of  iron.  These  weapons  can  fire 
three  shots  a  minute.  In  the  writer's 
opinion  the  8-incli  quick  firer  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  future  by  all  large  battle-ships, 
the  6-inch  and  5  or  4.7  inch  being  left  to 
smaller  battle-ships  and  ci'uisers.  An  ar- 
mament of  twelve  or  sixteen  8-inch  quick 
firers  can  be  worked  by  hand-power,  is 
capable  of  operating  with  terrific  eti'ect 
against  unarmored  structures,  and  firing 
at  moderate  armor  such  as  is  now  very 
widely  employed  in  all  large  Avar-ships, 
would  prove  most  effective.  The  area  of 
thick  armor  is  so  small,  and  the  strength 
of  such  armor  is  so  great,  that  it  seems 
useless  to  carry  heavy  guns  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  attacking  it  in  vain.  The 
only  type  of  ship  which  would  be  capable 
of  standing  up  to  a  vessel  armed  entirely 
with  quick  firers  would  be  the  Monitor. 
But  the  poor  sea-keeping  qualities  of  the 
Monitor,  its  uninhabitability,  its  low  radius 
of  action,  its  quick  rolling,  its  indifferent 
speed,  and  its  poor  command  through  the 
fact  that  its  guns  are  carried  low,  make  it 
a  far  from  formidable  antagonist.  It  is  a 
type  that  might  with  ease  be  attacked  by 

*  The  fact  must  at  the  same  time  be  remember- 
ed that  a  sinirle  well-placed  12-iiich  shell  from  the 
Thtg-yyicn  put  the  MatsHsh'nna  out  of  action. 
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torpedo-boats,  after  a  preliminary  long- 
range  fire  had  silenced  its  auxiliary  bat- 
tery, where  it  cannot  compete  with  the 
battle-ship.  Judging  from  certain  criti- 
cisms which  have  appeared  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal,  American  ofBcers  are 
fully  alive  to  the  defects  of  the  Monitor, 
and  our  only  surprise  is  tliat  four  new 
vessels  of  this  t3^pe  are  to  be  added  to  the 
American  nav3^ 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
torpedo-boat  against  the  large  ship,  the 
war  has  made  no  contribution  to  our 
knowledge.  The  French  advocates  of  the 
small  craft  have  never  suggested  that  two 
or  three  isolated  boats  could  attack  a  squad- 
ron of  battle-ships  in  broad  daylight  with 
the  faintest  hope  of  success.  They  have 
always  pictured  swarms  of  boats  falling 
upon  isolated  ships  by  night,  and  they 
have  urged  that  during  daylight  no  tor- 
pedo-boat attacks  should  be  made  until 
the  battle-ship's  auxiliary  battery  has  been 
put  out  of  action.  The  rush  of  the  Furor 
and  Pluton  at  Santiago  was  as  useless  as 
would  be  a  charge  executed  by  a  troop  of 
cavalry  upon  a  regiment  of  perfectly  in- 
tact infantry  and  a  couple  of  batteries  of 
artillery.  The  two  destroyers  were  really 
thrown  away.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  able  to  get  anywhere  near 
their  trial  speed,  but  with  Spanish  engi- 
neei'S  this  is  not  wonderful.  The  attack 
of  the  Terror  upon  the  St.  Paul,  again 
in  broad  daylight,  was  another  rash  and 
hopeless  enterprise.  The  St.  Paul,  though 
not  built  for  work  as  a  cruiser,  mounted 
a  powerful  quick-firing  armament,  and 
found  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  put- 
ting her  puny  antagonist  out  of  action. 
The  Terror's  commander  would  have  been 
wise  had  he  remembered  Admiral  Cour- 
bet\s  rule.  Temerity  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  military  faults.  Spain's  flotilla 
of  seven  destroyers  and  five  good  torpedo- 
boats  was  too  small  to  test  the  torpedo- 
boat  question.  Such  a  flotilla  is  quite  in- 
significant beside  England's  110  destroy- 
ei's,  or  France's  300-odd  destroyers  and 
torpedo-boats.  And  the  Spaniards  have 
])roved  wretched  seamen. 

In  tlie  battle  of  Manila  the  superiority 
of  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  was  so  crusliing 
that  there  is  little  to  be  learnt.  The  Span- 
ish ships  are  now  known  to  have  been  in 
a  bad  state  of  repaii*.  It  is  highly  ])rob- 
able  that  their  ammunition,  es})ecial]y 
their  powder,  which  would  be  particular- 
ly liable  to  detei-iorate  in  the  hot  damp 


climate  of  Manila,  was  in  bad  order.  Their 
gunnery,  of  course,  was  beneath  contempt. 
Hei'e  again  the  number  of  fires  which  oc- 
curred on  board  their  ships  points  clearly 
to  the  danger  of  wood  in  ship  fittings. 
The  newest  Spanish  ship  was,  however, 
eleven  years  old.  counting  from  the  date 
of  lier  launch,  and  probably  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  old,  counting  fi'om  the  date 
of  her  design.  A  fire  in  the  Olympia^s 
ward-room,  which  was  easilj^  got  under, 
showed  that  even  modern  American  ships 
are  not  exempt  from  this  peril.  Had  the 
Spaniards  been  able  to  place  a  few  pro- 
jectiles about  the  scene  of  the  fire,  the 
OJympia  might  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
her  wood-work.  But,  after  all.  she  is  in 
no  worse  plight  than  foreign  cruisei-s  of 
her  own  day,  and  the  I'isk  of  fire  is  the 
same  for  all.  The  helplessness  of  old 
ships  against  modern  cruisers  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fate  of  Montojo's  fleet. 

Turning  now  to  the  various  bombard- 
ments in  which  the  American  fleet  has 
been  engaged,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
very  serious  injury  was  inflicted  \\\)on 
the  shore  fortifications.  As  at  Alexan- 
dria in  1882,  the  ships  had  good  gunners, 
and  the  marksmanship  in  the  shore  forts 
was  beneath  contempt.  Indeed,  the  Span- 
iard, whether  ashore  or  afloat,  seemed  in- 
capable of  hitting  the  target,  though  he 
had  the  great  advantage  of  smokeless 
powder.  Practical  experiments  at  Brest 
and  Portland  have  shown  that  a  fleet 
assailing  British  or  French  coast-works 
could  not  expect  the  impunity  which 
throughout  favored  Admiral  Sampson's 
ships.  At  San  Juan  the  fleet  fired  away 
a  considerable  weight  of  valuable  ammu- 
nition, but,  beyond  dismounting  one  or 
two  guns  and  killing  or  wounding  a  few 
men.  accomplished  nothing.  The  bom- 
bardment is  now  known  to  have  been 
tentative.  Had  it  not  been.  Admiral 
Sampson  would  not  have  drawn  off  as 
he  did. 

At  Santiago  a  few  guns,  not  by  any 
means  of  heavy  calibre,  kept  the  Amer- 
ican battle-ships  from  entering  the  har- 
bor, and  though  from  time  to  time  we 
learnt  that  the  Mori'o  had  flown  sk}'- 
liigh  in  ruins,  it  was  most  of  it  there 
when  Santiago  fell.  To  silence  foi-ts  ef- 
fectually, each  gun  must  be  hit  and  dis- 
abled. Shots  which  strike  the  earth  and 
throw  up  mountains  of  dust  are  practi- 
cally wasted.  The  vulnerable  target  in 
the    fort    is   thus   little   larfrer   than    the 
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muzzles  of  the  guns  mounted.  The  ship, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  vulnerable  almost 
anywhere,  and  can  be  put  out  of  action 
by  a  single  lucky  hit  on  the  water-line, 
where  this  is  not  protected  with  thick 
armor.  Hence  ships  and  forts  will  never 
contend  on  equal  terms.  The  Monitor, 
which  is  the  most  invulnerable  type  of 
vessel,  and  which  can  engage  forts  with 
the  least  risk  of  injury  to  herself,  carries 
too  few  guns,  and  these  of  too  heavy 
weight  and  too  slow  fire,  to  silence  land 
batteries  with  success.  Moreover,  she, 
like  all  modern  ships,  is  helpless  against 
the  high-angle  fire  delivered  from  mor- 
tars and  howitzers,  which  latter  are  now 
mounted  in  all  modern  works. 

Nothing  has  been  more  clearly  taught 
b}^  the  war  than  the  all- importance  of 
coaling  facilities  and  coal-supply  to  the 
weaker  navy.  The  strong  navy  can  seize 
bases  and  anchorages  for  its  needs,  if  it 
does  not  appropriate  to  its  own  uses  the 
enemy's  coaling-stations.  This  is  what 
Admiral  Dewey  did  at  Manila.  Neutrals 
are  tending  to  increase  the  stringency  of 
the  conditions  under  wliich  belligerents 
are  allowed  to  obtain  supplies  of  fuel  in 
tlieir  ports,  and  very  rightly  so.  Admiral 
Cervera's  operations  in  the  West  Indies 
were  greatly  hampered  by  the  fact  that  he 
found  it  hard  to  get  coal.  The  nominal 
supply  of  his  cruisers  was  excellent;  they 
all  carried  from  1000  to  1200  tons,  and 
had  in  theory  radiuses  of  action  of  about 
10,000  miles.  Unfortunately,  however, 
theory  and  practice  do  not  always  coin- 
cide, and  in  coal-endurance  less  than  any- 
where. Instead  of  being  able  to  steam 
to  Cuba  from  St.  Vincent  and  back  again 
without  replenishing  his  bunkers,  he  was 
compelled  to  put  into  Cura^oa  after  cov- 
ering little  over  3000  miles,  and  tlien  was 
only  allowed  a  very  limited  supply  for 
two  of  his  ships.  That  he  did  not  attempt 
to  fill  his  bunkers  from  colliers  in  some 
unfrequented  anchorage,  such  as  abound 
in  West  Indian  waters,  seems  extraordi- 
nary. This  is  a  perfectly  feasible  opera- 
tion, and  as  it  was  not  essayed,  we  are 
bound  to  conclude  either  tliat  the  colliers 
were  wanting — if  so,  another  example  of 
Spanish  mismanagement — or  that,  being 
a  weak  power,  Spain  was  afraid  to  risk 
trouble  with  the  South  American  and 
Central  American  states.  In  a  war  be- 
tween two  strong  navies  we  may  expect 
to  see  much  more  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  weak  neutrals. 


Camara's  voyage  to  the  Philippines 
came  to  an  untimely  end  at  Suez  quite 
as  much  because  of  the  coal  dilficulty  as 
because  his  fleet  was  wanted  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Spanish  littoral.  Had  he 
steamed  east,  he  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed by  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  or  Turkey 
— the  powers  which  hold  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea — to  coal  on  their  coasts  or 
in  their  harbors.  He  must  have  strug- 
gled as  far  as  Colombo  or  Singapore  be- 
fore the  rules  of  international  law  would 
have  allowed  him  to  fill  his  bunkers  with 
fuel  to  take  him  to  Manila.  His  help- 
lessness, coming  so  close  upon  the  voy- 
ages of  the  Deutschland  and  Gefion,  and 
of  the  Navarm  and  Sissoi  Veliki,  to  the 
Far  East  —  voyages  which  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  had  England 
closed  her  coaling-stations  to  these  rival 
powers — has  not  escaped  notice  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  France,  under  the 
guidance  of  M,  Lockroy,  is  preparing  to 
fortify  and  provide  with  docks  the  chain 
of  harbors  which  link  Toulon  and  Mada- 
gascar. Germany  is  eagerly  looking  for 
points  of  strategic  value  on  the  trade 
routes,  but  I  greatly  fear  that  she  will 
find  none.  Here  England  is  without  a 
rival.  As  her  sea-power  has  not  been  an 
ephemeral  growth,  she  has  slowly,  link 
by  link,  forged  a  wonderful  chain,  bind- 
ing India,  the  Yellow  Sea,  Australia,  and 
the  Cape  to  the  mother-country.  In  the 
acquisition, develo{)ment, and  fortification 
of  her  coaling-stations  she  must  have 
spent  within  the  last  half-century  nearly 
$500,000,000.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  power  which  is  to  compete  with  her 
in  this  respect  will  have  to  pour  out  mon- 
ey like  water.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  United  States  will  equip  itself  with 
a  chain  of  stations  Jinking  Manila  and 
China  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Already  they 
possess,  or  can  have  for  the  asking,  Ha- 
waii, the  Ladrones  and  Carolines,  and 
Pango-Pango  in  Samoa.  In  the  West  In- 
dies they  will  have  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba. 
With  these  advanced  positions,  fhe  need 
for  sea -going  ships,  and  not  Monitors, 
grows. 

The  want  of  coal  and  the  necessity  for 
occasional  docking  have  made  the  mod- 
ern ships  far  less  autonomous  than  was 
the  old  three-decker.  The  ship  of  war  in 
Nelson's  or  Decatur's  day  could  ])ut  to  sea 
and  subsist  for  months — sometimes  even 
for  years — on  her  own  resources.  She 
had  to  obtain  water  and  food  in  neutral 
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territory,  but  no  great  difliculties  were 
})laced  in  lier  way.  There  were  numer- 
ous remote  liai'bors  and  anchorages  whore 
she  could  careen  or  lieave  down.  Witli 
the  advance  of  civilization  such  harbors 
are  few  and  far  between  in  the  present 
day.  The  excessive  com])lication  of  the 
ship's  engines  and  mechanism,  and  the 
rai)idity  witli  wliich  boilers  are  worn 
out,  when  continuously  pressed,  are  fresh 
sources  of  trouble.  The  material  of  which 
the  modern  vessel  is  constructed  can  only 
be  handled  or  worked  in  large  masses  by 
machinery.  In  the  old  days  a  dismasted 
ship  could  cut  new^  si)ars  wherever  pines 
or  suitable  trees  grew.  Now  a  vessel  with 
a  shattered  screw-shaft  would  be  general- 
ly compelled  to  i-epair  to  a  port  where 
there  was  suitable  machiner}'  to  forge  a 
new  shaft,  or  where  shafts  of  the  required 
size  were  stocked.  She  cannot  carry  about 
in  her  hull  a  portable  foundry.  This  al- 
tered condition  of  maritime  w-ar  operated 
in  favor  of  America  and  against  Spain 
when  the  latter  power  sent  a  squadron  to 
the  West  Indies.  Admiral  Sampson's 
shi})s  were  near  their  base,  whilst  the  Span- 
iards had  no  means  of  refit  and  equipment 
at  Santiago. 

At  Manila  in  the  old  days  Admiral 
Dewey  miglit  have  seized  his  enemy's 
powder  and  cast  shot  for  his  guns.  With 
the  complication  of  modern  weapons  no 
admiral  would  dream  of  making  his 
own  powder  or  manufacturing  his  own 
projectiles,  nor  could  he  do  so  without 
ex})ensive  and  highly  specialized  ma- 
chinery. 

The  absence  of  all  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Spaniards  to  attack  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  is  striking.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  lesson  of  the  war  that  com- 
merce will  not  be  attacked  where  there 
is  a  pi'obability  of  inflicting  heavy  loss, 
but  only  that  it  will  not  be  attacked  where 
the  means  of  such  attack  are  wanting  and 
the  prospect  of  plundei*  small.  At  the 
same  time,  neutrals,  by  tlieir  sli-ictness  in 
the  niatter  of  coal,  have  made  it  hard  for 
the  Uiiuve  AJabamas  to  do  much  mischief. 
At  the  outbreak  of  war  Spain  had  few 
fast  shi})s  supplied  with  armanient,  and 
these  Avere  wanted  for  strictly  military 
})urposes,  to  accompany  her  squadrons  as 
colliers  or  transports.  The  three  fast  At- 
lantic liners  which  she  purchased  from 
Germany  were,  it  would  seem,  still  un- 
ready for  commei'ce-destroying  at  the  end 
of  July.     There  were  then  few  ships  trad- 


ing to  Europe  under  the  American  flag, 
so  that  the  Spanish  cruisers  would  have 
had  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  reach  their 
prey.  When  they  ari'ived  in  American 
waters,  a  powerful  force  of  fast  ships  could 
have  been  sent  against  them,  as  all  the 
effective  fleets  of  Spain  —  in  which  I  do 
not  count  Camara's  squadron  of  ''lame 
ducks" — had  vanished  from  the  sea.  O])- 
posed  by  such  craft  as  the  Columbia. 
Minnea^JoUs,  Neic  Orleans,  Brooklyn. 
New  York,  and  the  four  fast  ships  of  the 
American  Atlantic  line,  with  no  bases  to 
which  to  retire,  the  Spaniards  cnnkl  have 
effected  little.  Commerce-destruction  has 
no  probabilit}'  of  success,  as  a  scheme  of 
war,  where  the  commerce-destroyers  have 
not  the  suppoi't  of  a  strong  fleet,  to  occu- 
py the  attention  of  the  enemy. 

Another  lesson  which  the  war  seems  to 
teach  is  the  great  difficulty  of  severing 
cable  comnmnications.  The  ti'ouble  and 
delay  which  the  American  officers  experi- 
enced in  destroying  the  cables  off  Cien- 
fuegos  and  Santiago  have  caused  much 
surprise.  It  is  not  clear  as  to  how  far 
the  trouble  was  self-imposed,  through  the 
Americans  refusing  to  cut  cables  which 
belonged  to  friendly  neutrals,  England 
and  France,  outside  Spanish  waters.  Brit- 
ish experts  in  such  matters  have  usually 
considered  it  a  perfectly  simple  and  easy 
matter  to  break  cables,  and  our  enemies 
are  known  to  have  made  the  fullest  ])re])- 
arations  to  interrupt  these  great  arteries 
of  our  empire  in  the  event  of  war.  They 
will  be  troubled  by  no  scru})les  about  the 
three-mile  limit,  and  so.  possibly,  they  will 
find  it  an  easier  task.  Moreover,  many  of 
our  cables  touch  the  land  at  points  where 
thei-e  are  no  fortifications,  and  where  a 
boat's  crew  would  hfi(j|e  not  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  severing  them.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  breaks  near  the  shore  would  be 
re})aired  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

The  skill  with  which  the  American  sea- 
men have  maintained  the  blockade  of 
Havana,  and  ke])t  the  ships  before  Santi- 
ago constantly  in  order  and  fit  for  any 
service,  is  very  noticeable,  and  shows  that 
the  American  officers  thoroughly  under- 
stand their  work.  They  have  not,  of 
course,  been  troubled  by  the  constant  tor- 
pedo attacks  which  might  be  conlidently 
})redicted  were  a  British  fleet  blockading 
Brest.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
American  ships,  especially  those  of  the 
Monitor  type,  were  built  rather  for  harbor- 
work  on  their  own  coasts  than  for  block- 
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acling-work  off  tlie  enemy's  ports,  and  life 
on  board  them  must  have  been  exceeding- 
ly uncomfortable.  Even  the  fine  Indi- 
ana is  nominally  a  coast-defence  battle- 
sliip,"and  is,  in  sea-keeping  qualities,  in- 
ferior to  our  Majestic  or  Royal  Sovereign. 
Thus  it  follows  that  the  Americans  had 
certain  difficulties  to  face  which  would  be 
wanting  in  our  case. 

The  lessons  of  the  war  are  thus  some  what 
inconclusive,  vitiated  at  every  point  by 
the  immense  moral  difference  between  the 
x\merican  and  Spaniard.  This  has  been 
a  struggle  between  modernity  and  mediae- 


val ism,  just  as  was  the  China- Japan  war. 
Exact  and  fruitful  conclusions  on  such 
points  as  the  value  of  the  cruiser  and  the 
torpedo-boat  can  only  be  obtained  where 
navies  of  larger  size  meet  in  conflict, 
manned  on  either  side  by  seamen  who 
have  been  drilled,  trained,  and  taught  to 
shoot  straight.  At  the  same  time  the 
skill,  judgment,  and  high  fighting  quali- 
ties displayed  by  the  American  navy  in 
the  i)resent  struggle  have  been  such  as 
greatly  to  enhance  its  reputation,  Avhilst 
the  excellent  perfornumces  of  its  ships 
prove  that  its  material  is  of  the  best. 
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BY    RUTH    McENERY    STUART. 


FOLLOWING  the  passage  of  royalty 
there  is  usually  a  rural  blossoming  of 
royal  names.  A  score  of  years  ago,  after 
he  had  come  a-visiting,  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain noble  Russian  was  in  the  air,  and 
more  than  one  innocent  babe,  sleeping  in 
its  cradle  under  the  trees,  swallowed  it, 
in  wliole  or  in  part,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Along  the  route  of  the  ro3^al  train  that 
l)ore  the  Russian  boy  across  the  continent 
to  the  haunts  of  the  buffalo  and  of  the 
army  of  the  frontier  there  are  to-day 
Afro-American  voters  galore  answering 
to  such  high-sounding  names  as  "  Gran'- 
Duke,"  "Duke  Alexis,''  and  "General 
Custer,"  famously  associated  with  the 
Duke  at  the  period,  and  not  a  few  com- 
posites where  both  names  find  euphoni- 
ous if  sometimes  veiled  expression,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  certain  postmaster  registered 
on  the  government  pay-roll  as  "  General 
Custer  J.  A.  Johnson,"  the  initials  "J.  A." 
artlessly  doing  duty  for  "Juke  Alexis." 

The  hero  of  this  little  sketch  is  of  an 
almost  inky  black  as  to  complexion,  and 
he  ''stands  six  feet"  on  week  days — which 
is  to  say,  in  his  bare  feet.  His  name,  or, 
to  borrow  the  vernacular,  his  "  b;i])tized 
name  an'  full  intitlemints,"  is  "Grand- 
Duke  Alexis,"  so  correctl}^  wi-itten  upon 
a  certain  tax-receipt  of  which  we  shall 
presently  hear,  but  rendered  frankly  in 
plantation  circles  as  "  Gran'- Juke  Alex- 
ius." 

Duke  w^as  six  months  old,  and  had  al- 
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ready  been  named  John  Henry  Indigo 
Columbus,  a  name  his  mother  had  found 
in  her  own  head  and  fondly  laid  upon 
his,  when  the  incident  occurred  w^hich 
precipitated  the  change  and  inaugurated 
his  "  distinguishment  "  in  life. 

There  are  not  many  babies,  black  or 
w^hite.who  can  claim  to  have  been  named 
by  village  ac<;lamation,  as  was  the  tiny 
black  " 'Lexius  "  of  Chink;ipin  Turn.  It 
ha])pened  this  way: 

When  the  special  train  which  was  bear- 
ing the  royal  party  westward  was  switch- 
ed off'  at  "  The  Turn,"  and  for  a  half-hour 
awaited  there  the  passing  of  the  Lightning 
Express,  the  wiiole  town  came  out,  hoping 
"  to  see  what  a  live  duke  looked  like." 

Such  as  could  not  find  staiuling-room 
near  the;  open  door  of  a  certain  coach 
either  fell  back  in  the  crowd,  content 
simply  to  be  there,  or  climbed  to  vantage- 
points  more  or  less  distant,  as  the  fences 
and  telegraph  i)olos.  Even  the  roof  of 
the  station  presented  a  grinning  line  of 
variously  colored  boys,  who  swung  their 
bare  feet  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  A 
few\  driven  back,  seenied  to  value  the 
simple  fact  of  proximity,  juid  hugged  the 
train  even  when  tlie  slanting  embank- 
ment robbed  them  of  any  chance  o^  see- 
ing more  than  its  wheels  and  under-gear. 

Among  these  was  a  slender  little  black 
woman  who  bore  upon  her  a.rm  a  wide- 
eyed  six-nu)nths-old  babe.  There  was  no 
one  in  all  the  crowd,  probably,  who  was 
quite  so  humble  as  poor  Becky  Backslide 
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and  her  baby  —  no  spectator's  position 
meaner  than  hei'S,  down  so  low  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  coach. 

She  did  not  even  try  to  see,  nor  did  slie 
look  pleased — or  displeased.  It  was  a 
free  country,  and  it  suited  her  to  come 
and  stand  with  a  brave  stolidity  wher- 
ever a  crowd  came  and  stood — and  to  hold 
her  own,  which  is  to  say  her  baby. 

But  the  infant  was  enjoying  things. 
He  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  he 
smiled  promiscuously  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust,  and  even  crowed  aloud  as  he 
impartially  offered  the  great  green  cu- 
cumber pickle  witli  which  he  regaled  his 
"  teething  appetite,''  and  with  which,  be- 
tweentimes,  he  combed  his  mother's  head 
and  wiped  tlie  dusty  outside  of  the  coach. 

x^fter  a  while,  attracted  b}-  the  hiero- 
gly})hics  left  by  the  tracings  of  the  wet 
pickle,  he  grew  ambitious,  and  throwing 
back  his  head,  reached  upward  for  a  bold 
stroke,  when  he  happened  to  see  a  face  in 
the  wiiulow  above,  whereupon  he  instant- 
ly forgot  his  di-awing.  and  laughed  to  the 
face  within,  and  offered  it  the  pickle 
through  the  pane.  In  a  second  the 
sash  flew  up  and  a  ])air  of  strong  hands 
lifted  the  baby,  pickle  and  all,  into  the 
royal  coach.  The  mother,  a  slight  mer- 
curial creature,  had  intuitively  caught 
the  friendly  s))irit  of  the  act,  and  before 
the  crowd  had  realized  what  had  taken 
place  she  was  facing  them  with  a  bland 
smile,  and  serenely  fanning  herself  with 
the  baby's  pink  calico  sun-bonnet. 

In  a  shorter  time  than  it  can  be  written 
even  the  people  in  the  wagons  behind  the 
station  knew  that  Becky  Backslide's  baby 
was  in  the  Grand-Duke's  car.  and  the  boys 
on  the  roof  were  ducking  their  heads  to 
see  him  passing  from  one  to  another,  and 
bravely  offering  his  pickle,  and  bawling 
aloud  wlie^n  any  one  pretended  to  take  it. 

When  at  last  the  bell  rang  and  the 
boy  dropped  from  the  window  back  into 
liis  mother's  arms,  he  clasped  a  silver  dol- 
lar in  his  right  hand,  and  the  gathering 
up  of  the  pink  sli])  into  a  lap  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  sundry  cakes  and  fruits 
left  his  ebony  lower  body  quite  beautiful 
and  bare. 

It  is  really  most  uncertain  whether  the 
royal  Russian  laid  his  hand  upon  the  black 
baby  or  not,  but  it  was  said  by  some  who 
were  nearest  the  windows  that  he  diil. 
and,  moreover,  that  it  was  he  who  gave 
him  the  silver  coin.  These  same  witnesses, 
however,  when    pressed   to   identify   the 


Duke,  testitied  to  a  diamond  crown  and  a 
purple  robe,  and  so — ? 

One  thing  is  certain,  however,  the  inci- 
dent served  to  reverse  some  of  the  honors 
of  the  occasion  in  a  flash,  aiid  the  very  last 
became  easily  first  in  importance.  A  few 
who  had  come  in  carriages  drove  off  dis-  . 
gruntled,  and  when  the  train  was  out  of  f 
sight  Beck}^  Backslide  and  her  bab}-  held 
a  reception  on  the  railway  track,  and 
some  favored  few  were  allowed  to  handle 
the  silver  coin,  and  even  to  bite  a  taste  out 
of  a  Russian  peach  bought  in  Philadelphia.    'j» 

When  some  one  proposed  naming  the  |j 
baby  for  the  Grand -Duke,  and  another 
caught  it  up,  and  presently  a  man  thi-ew 
up  his  cap  and  hurrahed  for  tlie  ""Gran'- 
Duke  Alexis,''  the  baby  waved  his  pickle 
above  his  head  and  crowed  his  delight, 
and  the  deed  was  done.  There  was  iio 
one  to  suggest  any  special  further  name 
for  the  little  fellow.  His  mother's  present 
surname  was  obviously  not  of  her  own 
seeking,  but  had  come  to  her  with  the 
baby,  somehow,  at  the  time  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Reverend  Brother  Saul  of  the 
Buckeye  Conference. 

The  bestowal  of  a  royal  name  is  in  it- 
self suggestive  of  some  ceremonial,  and  if 
Job]]  Henr}'  Indigo  Columbus  might  have 
made  his  way  thi-ough  life  comfortably, 
with  nothing  as  a  fixitive  beyond  the  ma- 
ternal decree,  even  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  village  was  deemed  insufiicient  for 
the  legal  naming  of  Grand-Duke  Alexis. 
It  was  imperative,  so  said  the  wise  ones, 
that  such  a  name  should  be  bestowed  reg- 
ularly in  baptism. 

Becky's  advisei*  in  all  matters  of  im- 
port was  a  certain  Squire  Jackson,  for 
whose  family  she  washed.  Now  the  old 
squire  was  a  wag,  and  enjoyed  nothing 
so  much  as  a  good  joke,  and  when  Becky 
went  to  him  for  advice  in  the  present  sit- 
uation he  was  immensely  interested,  and 
bade  her  receive  in  all  seriousness  what- 
ever the  church  should  offer  her  in  the 
way  of  endoi'sement  and  confirmation  of 
her  son's  royal  name  and  title.  It  was 
something  to  the  little  mother  to  mollify 
an  aggrieved  congregation,  and  so  she 
carried  her  babe  up  the  aisle,  and  obeying 
the  squii'e's  suggestion,  had  him  register- 
ed as  godson  to  Alexis  of  Russia. 

For  a  whole  month  the  mother  kept  the 
"  Grand-Duke's  dollar*'  as  a  sort  of  mas- 
cot, refusing  to  s})end  it  even  under  some 
pressure  of  poverty. 

The  coin  acquired  in  a  way  so  out  of 
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the  common  was  easily  considered  luck- 
money,  a  thing'  to  hold  against  anything 
less  than  a  lure  offering-  more  than  an 
adequate  return  in  value.  But  it  was 
precisely  such  a  temptation  as  this  that 
came  about  six  weeks  after  the  passage  of 
the  Duke. 

Foreign  missions  have  their  innings 
even  on  Southern  plantations,  and  the 
ways  of  such  as  labor  in  tlieir  behalf 
here  are  as  varied  as  they  are  in  more 
familiar  fields.  It  was  freely  whispered 
in  plantation  circles  that  the  beneficiaries 
of  a  certain  transaction  which  cleared  a 
comfortable  sum  of  money  for  tlie  cause 
were  "  not  so  foreign  as  Brother  Marvin 
let  on,"  but  from  his  frank  presentation 
of  its  business  value  to  himself,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  say  that  this  was  a  scandal. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Marvin  of  Vermont 
had  come  to  the  plantation  at  Chinkapin 
Turn  several  years  before  the  war  to 
serve  as  overseer.  Being  of  an  adaptable 
nature  he  took  readily  to  things  South- 
ern, so  that  when  the  Avar  came  and  his 
employer,  foreseeing  disaster,  offered  to 
sell,  he  was  glad  to  become  purchaser  of 
both  lands  and  slaves — to  a  comparative- 
ly small  extent,  it  is  true,  as  he  was  not  a 
man  of  gi'eat  means;  but  a  few  acres  of 
cotton -lands  and  a  handful  of  negroes 
went  a  long  wa}^  as  investments  along 
the  road  to  ruin  when  the  war  was  over. 
The  need  that  then  seemed  to  Mr.  Mar- 
vin most  imperative  in  the  conditions 
that  confronted  him  was  the  one  he  hum- 
bly essayed  to  fill  when  he  prefixed  the 
''Reverend"  to  his  name,  and  worked  for 
the  saving  of  the  souls  of  such  as  had  so 
recently  eluded  him  in  the  body. 

Marvin  did  many  things  for  the  up- 
building of  tlie  communities  where  his 
lots  were  cast,  and  there  are  yet  several 
substantial  edifices  consecrated  to  divine 
uses  which  owe  their  being  to  his  enter- 
prise and  devotion. 

When  he  offered  a  house  and  lot  at  a 
public  raffle  for  six  hundred  dollai'S,  one- 
half  to  go  through  his  hands  to  foreign 
missions,  he  frankly  sta.ted  that  this  same 
property  had  been  on  the  market  for  some 
time  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
and  that  in  taking  the  first  half  of  the 
new  price  he  was  asking  only  the  mod- 
erate sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  conducting 
the  lottery.  Chances  were  on  sale  at  a 
dollar  each,  payable  either  in  money  or 
trade.  As  a  fact,  most  of  them  were  paid 
for  in  potatoes  and  corn,  and  even  cotton, 


Tveighed  at  the  gin  and  charged  to  the 
owners  at  a  fair  retail  price. 

Marvin  was  not  eloquent;  he  realized 
the  salient  points  in  a  situation,  and  could 
utilize  them  with  more  skill  than  some  of 
fairer  speech.  So  ably  did  he  handle  this 
religious  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  heathen, 
that  before  the  raffle  was  finished  not 
only  had  his  people  learned  tlie  words  of 
"Greenland's  Icy  Mountains,"  as  "lined 
out "  in  the  altitudinous  tones  of  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  but  many  there 
were  who  could  not  lift  up  their  voices 
to  its  stiiTing  measure  without  shouting. 
To  have  fifty  cents  wisely  invested  both 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  with  a  prospect 
of  fictitious  returns  from  both  quarters, 
was  no  small  temptation  to  such  as 
poor  Becky  Backslide,  for  instance,  who 
realized  herself  doubly  bankrupt.  Even 
though  she  followed  her  Lord  afar  off, 
Becky  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
crjang  needs  of  the  unenlightened  who 
bow  down  to  gods  of  wood  and  stone; 
and  more  than  that,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  "a  house  an'  land  goin'  at  a  dollar 
looked  like  a  chance  too  p'intedl}^  aimed 
at  luck -money"  for  her  to  decline  it. 
And  so  she  dressed  her  baby  in  a  fresh 
pink  slip  and  took  him  up  to  the  pastor's 
house,  and  putting  the  luck-piece  in  his 
hand,  called  for  the  magic  list  of  num- 
bers, and  selecting  that  which  he  first 
touched  with  the  coii],  had  Mr.  Marvin 
write  opposite  it  the  full  royal  name, 
which  was  made  legally  good  by  a  cross 
traced  by  the  hand  of  the  child  held  by 
his  mother,  and  fui'ther  directed  by  the 
guidance  of  the  strong  hand  of  Brother 
Marvin — in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

Of  course  the  baby's  number  won  the 
prize.  How  could  it  help  it?  One's  first 
impulse  is  to  say,  of  course  it  dkhit, 
because  most  numbci-s  that  people  know 
about  don't  win  anything.  But  this  is 
fallacious.  To  such  as  have  "secondary 
sight"  and  can  read  occult  signs  it  will 
a])pear  that  Becky  Backslide's  baby  was 
almost  sure  to  win  that  house — as  he  did. 
Indeed,  to  pi'ove  this  true,  when  it  became 
known,  before  the  raffle,  that  she  had 
brought  this  little  stray  baby  with  the 
toppling  name,  and  had  entered  hiiu  as 
competitor  in  the  race  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Duke's  money,  there  were 
some  who  threatened  to  withdraw. 

To  Becky  and  her  baby  the  lottery  had 
a  double  meaning.  In  addition  to  its 
winning  a  roof  for  their  heads,  it  brought 
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tliein  into  tangible  relationship  with  the 
church.  She  was  not  a  sensitive  soul,  or 
of  great  imagination,  but  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  angels  must  kiiow  about  the  lit- 
tle caljin  in  whicli,  for  a  certain  period 
at  least,  heaven  held  half  -  interest;  and 
when  she  first  set  her  baby  down  in  its 
doorway,  she  looked  upward  through 
the  trees  and  really  wished  that  she 
were  more  I'espectable.  Tiie  regi-et  was 
only  momentaa'y,  however,  for  her  next 
thoughts  were  of  a  number  of  other  peo- 
ple who  held  up  their  heads — people  of 
whom  she  knew  things — and  so  when  she 
first  stood  in  her  own  door  to  greet  a  vis- 
itor, she  bore  herself  as  befitted  a  house- 
holder and  mother  to  a  duke.  Not  that 
she  was  at  all  " 'boveish,"  to  borrow  the 
vei'nacular,  but  her  hands  rested  on  her 
slim  hips  in  a  confident  pose  that  gave 
her  an  unequivocal  "  good-as-you-is"  ex- 
pression that  was  not  to  be  gainsaid,  and 
fixed  her  status  at  once  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  gives  one  a  certain  prestige  even 
to  own  a  front  door.  Poor  Becky  had 
been  a  back-door  woman  all  her  life. 

One  of  her  first  acts  after  moving 
into  her  home  was  borrowing  a  dollar — 
which  she  was  able  to  do  without  secur- 
ity on  her  abstract  prosperity  —  n  iid  re- 
deeming the  magic  "luck-piece."  The 
coin  was  easily  identified  by  various  i'ov- 
eign  marks,  and  its  owner  was  pleased 
to  returii  it.  as  he  found  that,  although 
it  Nvas  silver,  it  "  w^ouldn't  pass."  Her 
feeling  about  the  coin,  though,  was  of 
another  sort,  and  when  she  had  recov- 
ered it  she  recklessly  imi)aired  its  "pass- 
ing value"  still  fui'ther  by  making  a  hole 
in  it  and  tying  it  by  a  bit  of  string  around 
her  baby's  neck.  On  thirs  he  cut  his  eye 
a.iul  stomach,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
his  wisdom  teeth  ;  and,  indeed,  during 
many  warm  days  of  summer  the  neck- 
laced  coin  wiiN  all  that  he  wore  that  at 
all  simulated  a  garment. 

Duke's  mother  was  of  the  slighter  in- 
telligences, and  hence  much  given  to  con- 
victions. Knowing  few  things,  she  "'  l)e- 
lieved  in"  a  great  many.  Signs,  wou- 
dei's,  visions,  and  "experiences"  were 
among  the  articles  of  her  sini})le  creed. 

Il  had  been  shown  her  to  her"  own  sat- 
isfaction, by  signs  uiu^quivocal,  that  her 
ofi'spring  was  no  common  inortal.  Had 
he  not  knocked  fearlessly  at  the  door — or 
window — of  royalty,  and  been  taken  in 
and  provided  for?  Had  she  not  "  by  an' 
through  thisdistinguishment"  been  raised 


from  a  position  below  the  ranks  to  be  a 
person  of  rank  .^ 

She  continued  to  work  for  the  Jack- 
sons,  and  to  the  old  squire  belongs  the 
credit  of  instructing  her  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  princes  of  the  blood ;  and  although 
Becky  Avas  no  fool,  and  she  often  laughed 
at  the  things  the  squire  told  her,  and  free- 
ly accused  him  of  '*  makin'  game  "  of  her, 
she  pondered  in  her  heart  upon  the  respon- 
sibility of  bringing  up  her  boy  befitting 
the  station  of  one  "providentially  set 
apart  for  favors"  among  his  people. 

First  and  foremost  in  her  scheme  for 
him  there  must  be  no  work — not  an  un- 
comnu)n  ambition  for  a  laboring  Ameri- 
can parent.  With  a  home  and  a  title 
and  an  education,  he  should  be  equipped 
for  the  life  of  leisure  to  whicii  he  was 
born.  It  was  hard  that  she  too  liked 
leisure,  and  it  was  not  exactly  feasible  for 
both,  unless —  There  was  the  luck\^  coin  ! 
So  long  as  it  was  in  the  family  posses- 
sion she  felt  that  something  unexpected 
might  turn  up,  and  yet  she  was  not  in- 
clined to  tempt  Pi-ovidence  by  investing 
it  again.  She  had  taken  things  as  they 
came  in  life,  with  thanks.  She  had  even 
taken  Duke  that  way  in  the  beginning, 
as  an  unshared  responsibility,  and  she 
had  already  her  reward,  in  ])art.  As  to 
the  future,  she  had  no  misgivings.  She 
was  a  good  laundress,  and  the  sju'iug 
water  at  her  door  was  soft  as  dew.  There 
w^ere  opulent  folk  living  in  town  a  mile 
or  such  a  matter  distant.  Thei-e  was 
the  man  wlio  ostensibly  owned  the  new 
railroad,  and  was  buying  land  in  its 
name,  and  the  civil  engineer  who  worked 
w^ith  several  assistants  along  the  line  of 
the  projected  extension — and  there  were 
othei's.  These  smart- looking  folk  had 
families,  and  some  of  their  childi'en  wei'e 
of  'Lexie's  size. 

She  always  ])ut  clothes  on  the  boy  on 
Siftidays,  when  she  took  him  to  church, 
even  in  summer-time,  and  as  she  had 
neither  tinje  nor  inclination  to  keep  rtp 
with  the  styles,  thei-e  was  nothing  sim- 
pler than  to  use  discretion  in  taking  in 
washing. 

When  he  was  four  or  five  years  old, 
and  tlie  winter  days  were  chill,  he  some- 
times com})lained  that  his  little  bare  legs 
were  cold  as  he  toddled  beside  his  mother 
in  the  kilts  that  Avei-e  fully  three  inches 
above  the  sliort  hose  that  came  into  the 
wash  with  them.  This  was  a  style  of 
dress   worn   by  3'oung   noblemen,  so  the 
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"IN  HER  SCHEME  FOR  HIM  THERE  MUST  BE  NO  WORK." 


squire  assured  lier,  and  was  a  mark  of 
nobility  of  a  certain  sort.  This  pleased 
her  immensely,  and  she  was  f»lad  to  I'e- 
call  the  fact  that  tliose  who  o-ot  ulinipses 
of  tlie  Grand-Duke  in  the  half-hour  when 
his  car  waited  at  the  station  had  seen 
only  his  head  and  shoulders, and  no  dcmbt, 
if  his  legs  could  have  been  seen,  they 
would  have  been  discovei'ed  to  be  bare. 
There  were  })erquisites  in  her  laundre«>s"s 
office,  and  after  a  year  or  so  theie  wei'e 
enough  cast-otf  garments  actually  belong- 
ing to  the  little  Duke  for  Becky  to  dress 
him  from  top  to  toe  in  what  stood  for 
the  latest  mode,  and  to  walk  down  the 
main  road  with  him  on  Sunday  moiMi- 
ings,  having  no  fear  of  the  carriages  she 
might  encounter  on  the  way,  and  again 
there  were  other  Sundays  when  it  seenied 
best  to  take  a  cut  through  the  woods. 

These  last  were  of  course  the  days  of 
his  high  feathei*.  Becky  was  herself  a 
comely  little  black  giid,  and  during   the 
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years  of  Duke's  childhood  thei-e  was  more 
than  one  lover  who  came  and  stood  beside 
her  and  lifted  her  tubs  while  she  washed 
at  the  spring  under  the  trees.  But  she 
remained  as  truly  a  widow  as  she  had 
ever  been,  arid  her  boy  grew  up  knowing 
no  law  beyond  hers  until  his  eighth  year, 
when  he  entered  the  district  school. 

Duke  was  ])o))ular  among  the  girls  of 
his  vicinity,  and  th(>  boys  liked  him  too — 
but  with  resei'vations.  While  the}-  liked 
to  come  and  swing  on  his  gate— and  they 
liked  the  taste  of  Ikndcy's  cookies,  too — 
they  were  always  conscious  in  a  way  of 
the  dollar  around  his  neck,  even  when  it 
was  covered,  and  it  represented  a  certain 
superiority  that  was  ai)t  to  assei't  itself 
under  very  slight  ])r()vocation. 

For  instance,  when  on  one  occasion 
one  of  them  spoki^  of  the  cabin  as  a 
house, Duke  retorted, arrogantly  :  ''House! 
What  you  call  in'  a  house,  I  like  to  know? 
Dat's  Chinlcnpin  Castle— dat  what  it    is. 
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My  goddadtU^  de  GrairJuke,  ginune  dat 
castle." 

"Goddaddyi'  I  say  g'oddaddx',"'  an- 
swered liis  coiupaiiioi).  '"I  don't  b'licve 
you  knows  wliat  goddaddies  is.  De  Juice 
war'n't  even  lieali  when  you  was  cbi-is- 
tened." 

"Don't  keer  ef  he  warn't,  Sqnire 
Jaekson  'p'inted  ole  Uncle  Sol  to  stan' 
'spoDserble  for  'iin  all  de  saniee.  You  ax 
de  squire." 

Of  course  this  was  linal.  Everybody 
respected  what  the  squire  said,  and  al- 
though the  small  cabin  beyond  the  chin- 
kapin hedge  was  never  seriously  I'eferi'ed 
to  as  a  castle,  there  was  a  feeling  in  the 
po])ular  mind  that,  as  one  old  man  con- 
temptuously expressed  it,  "  it  mought 
spout  a  tower  an'  a  cu})al()W  any  uight."" 

Indeed,  at  one  period  of  his  callow^ 
youtli  it  is  a  question  whether  a  sudden 
apparition  of  battlements  and  towers  em- 
anating from  his  humbh^  I'oof  would  have 
surprised  its  imaginative  boy  owner  or 
not.  He  liad  learned  many  things  at  the 
squire's  feet  in  the  long  summer  even- 
iugs  w^hen  he  went  to  carry  a  message,  to 
ask  for  an  "  extry  allowance  o'  starch.""  or 
"  a  cake  o' soap,"  or  "  bago'  blue  "beyond 
tlie  oromary.  Duke  was  a  dawdlei'  and  a 
stayer,  a  listener,  an  aslcei*  of  strange 
questions.      xVnd  his  memory  was  good. 

When  he  was  as  old  as  seventeen  years 
he  believed  as  truly  as  he  believed  his 
prayers  that  a  man  of  his  rank  and  sta- 
tion would  have  to  I'emain  a  bachelor 
until  such  a  time  as  he  should  be  court- 
ed by  the  latly  of  his  heart.  Stai'ting 
with  the  ])roi)osition,  '"the  queen  has  to 
do  the  pi'0})osing,"  and  arguing  inversely 
tliat  she  whom  he  w(^ul(l  mari-y  would  be 
in  a  manner  his  queen — a  duchess  being 
only  one  remove  from  her  I'oyal  high- 
ness—the application  of  this  eticpiette  of 
courts  is  apparent. 

Had  tlie  boy  been  less  amiable  and 
good-looking  thau  he  was,  and  less  mag- 
netic, this  in  itself  would  have  been 
enougli  to  make  him  c(^rdially  hated.  As 
it  was,  his  sweethearts  acce])ted  it  as  th(\v 
did  the  rest  of  his  ])retensions.  as  a  silly 
jolce  that  had  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
back  of  it.  Of  course  there  was  truth 
somewhere,  for  there  were  the  Jioitsc 
and  the  }ia))U\  and  hanging  over  Beck-y'.s 
mantel  was  a  formidable- looking  docu- 
ment framed  in  gilt  and  resplendent  in 
its  lianging  of  red  cord  and  tassel.  It 
was  lier  fii-st  tax -receipt,  and   here   any 


one  who  could  read  might  see  recorded 
tlie  full  royal  "  intitlemiiits."  in  thehand- 
wi'iting  and  with  the  great  red  seal  of 
the  coui't.  The  fi-aming  of  this  effective 
document  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
squire,  and  in  the  expenditure  of  the  dol- 
lar and  sixty-live  cents  which  it  cost  her 
Becky  was  quick  to  see  a  way  to  get  even 
with  cei'tain  of  her  acquaintances  who 
had  certilicates  of  another  sort  in  this 
place  of  honor  in  their  cabins,  a  fashion 
dating  fi-om  the  memorable  revival  under 
the  ])reaching  of  the  Reverend  Brother 
Saul  Saunders  of  the  Buckex  e  Confer- 
ence. 

From  the  lime  he  could  remember 
Alexis  had  had  moi-e  girl  than  boy 
fi'iends,  and  he  was  a  little  fellow  when 
he  began,  as  his  mothei*  fondly  expressed 
it,  "laviiT  down  de  law"  to  them. 

"  Yer  know  what  yer  got  to  be  ef  you 
marries  me,  don't  yer.^  Yer  got  to  be  a 
gran'-duchess — 'case  dat's  de  law."  So  lie 
would  open  fire,  sitting  upon  his  own 
gate-j)ost,  and  addressing  the  half-dozen 
girls  who  eithei'  climbed  beside  him  or 
l)layed  "jack-stones''  on  their  dress  skirts 
spi'ead  on  the  grass  below. 

'■Purly-look-in'  gran'-juke  you  is,  I'll 
be  bound."  one  would  answer,  while  the 
rest  set  up  a  howl  of  derision. 

*'Well.  I  can't  he'p  it.  I  is  one.  all 
de  samee.""  he  would  insist.  '*He  laid 
his  ban'  on  my  head  an'  })assed  it  on — " 

*'  Passed  what  on  ?"" 

"Why,  de  intitlemiiits,  dat's  what— 
de  dnkeship.  An'  all  de  high-an'-might- 
ies  in  de  car  seen  'im  do  it.  too." 

"  What  high-an'-mighties.''  You  mean 
to  say  de  cai*  was  full  o'  jukes r"" 

"  No,  of  co'se  not.  How  is  you  talkin'? 
Dey  warn't  no  jukes  in  de  car  but  Jes  me 
(()}'  flc  j/('f]i(')'  Juke/' 

At  this  there  would  be  a  chorus, 

"Look  at  de  gran'-juke — barefeeted, 
an"  a  ole — "" 

■'I  don'  k-eer  ef  my  hat  is  ole  an'  tore. 
I  knows  good  tobacker  when  I  sees  it — 
an*  I  loves  a  doi'g  an'  a  gun — an'  I  likes 
to  set  down  an'  talk,  an'  tell  jokes,  an' 
s))it.  All  dem  is  jukish  ways  de  world 
over — you  ax  de  squire."  And  seeing 
that  no  one  op])osed  him.  he  would  add: 
"Jukes  don't  go  l)y  clo'es.  nohow.  1^0?^ 
C()uldn"t  )H(i)'  oiw  be  dressed  u\)  into  a 
juke,  ur  a  gran'-duchess  neithei*.  an'  no- 
body couldn't  stri})  me  out  o'  my  title. 
Don'  keer  ef  I  staiTs  up  in  my  bare  skin, 
Ps  a  e-i>an'-juke,  an'  don't  vou  forgit  it." 
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And  with  tliis  milord  would  turn  a  scniier- 
sault  over  the  head  of  any  one  within 
rang-e,  and  seeing  her  dodg-e,  he  would 
roll  ovei"  on  the  grass  and  howl  with 
laughter. 

Alexis  had  been  beautiful  from  his 
birth,  and  at  eigliteen  lie  was  a  young 
Apollo,  as  light  and  graceful  as  a  fawn, 
and  about  as  cai*e  free  and  irresponsible. 
True,  there  had  been  times  when  he  had 
wept  co[)iously  and  loudly  beneath  the 
chastening  rod  of  tlie  fond  mother,  who 
had  not  hesitated  to  })erform  her  full 
double  parental  duty  so  far  as  she  luiew 
it.  Nor  did  she  hesitate  at  language, 
under  ])ro vocation.  There  were  occa- 
sions when  "  nianmiy's  boy''  answered 
with  a  quicker  step  than  was  his  wont 
such  appellations  as  "  imp  o'  dark- 
ness," and  "black  buzzard,"  and  even  an- 
other that  is  not  pretty  enough  to  write. 
The  mother  part  of  her  was  so  tender  to 
her  otfspi'ing,  however,  that  she  turned 
such  odious  epithets  to  the  account  of  the 
abstract  pa^er— as,  for  instance,  when,  on 
one  occasion,  she  was  ov^erheard  to  ex- 
claim, as  she  stood  fluting  a  little  dress 
for  him  to  wear,  "You  nee'n't  to  think', 
'caze  I'm  a-st:»iulin'  up  a-DiauDnijiii  yer 
wid  dis  tiutiiT-machine,  dat  I  won't  come 
over  dah  an'  daddy  yer  over  de  head  wid 
dis  flat- iron  et  yo[\  don't  quit  yo'  foolin*." 
It  is  hard  to  be  mother  and  father  too  to 
a  boy,  and  cousidei'ing  that  for  the  father 
pai't  she  had  to  project  herself,  she  did 
fairly  well. 

But  one  day  Beck  hiid  her  slim  little 
body  down  on  her  l)e(l,  and  took  both  liei-- 
self  and  her  l)oy  by  sui'))rise  by  quietly 
dying.  She  had  not  even  iaiown  lierself 
ill  until  the  day  ])revious.  and  not  very 
ill  until  about  an  houi-  before  it  was  all 
over,  when  she  called  her  boy  to  her.  and 
held  his  hand,  and  told  him  several 
things.  She  told  him,  for  one  thing,  tliat 
she  thought  more  of  him  than  she  had 
ever  let  on;  and  when  she  saw  that  this 
depressed  him.  slie  changed  the  subject. 
and  tnentioned  that  Mis'  Trimble  owed 
for  three  weeks'  washing,  and  ther(^  was 
a  dollar  and  foi'ty-five  cents  in  the  clock: 
and  tlien  she  admonished  him  to  "keep 
on  bein' a  good  boy,"  and  to  ""  go  a.\  de 
squire  whenever  he  was  unsettled  in  his 
mind  about  anything";  and  she  added,  in 
a  whis[)er,  ''Don't  never  ac'  low-down 
about  nothin',  an'  don't  fonjit  w/to  you 
is!''  Then,  feeling  hers(>lf  failing,  she 
essayed  to  say  something  else  and  couldn't: 


and  Alexis,  seeing  a  change,  ran  with  all 
his  might  and  called  a  neighbor,  and  when 
he  presently  returned  with  three  women 
there  was  no  one  in  the  caldn.  That 
which  had  seemed  to  be  his  mother  a  few 
minutes  before  looked  I'emote  and  awful 
to  him,  and  lie  ran  from  it  to  tin;  woods, 
and  cried  aloud  to  God  that  liis  mannny 
was  "dead,  dead,  dead,  dead,  DEAD  I" 
And  he  I'olled  in  the  fallen  leaves  and 
tore  his  hair;  and  then,  seeing  some  ripe 
berries  near,  he  gathered  them,  sobbing, 
and  ate  them  greedily,  not  knowing  what 
he  did  until  a  mocking-bird  on  a  limb 
above  his  head  began  to  sing,  when  he 
remembered,  aiul  screamed  to  him  to  shut 
his  mouth,  and  told  him,  as  he  had  told 
God,  that  his  nuimmy  was  dead.  And 
then  he  ran  home,  and  stood  outside  the 
door  and  watched  the  strange  movements 
of  the  women  as  they  covered  the  fui'ni- 
ture  with  sheets,  and  said  things  with 
puli)it  woi'ds  in  them,  such  as  "howso- 
ever." aiid  "  wherefore,'' and  "springeth 
u}),"  and  "amen."  And  he  knew  that  he 
was  alone  in  the  world. 

The  church  "  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Widows  an'  Oi'phans,"  to  which  she 
had  belonged,  gave  Becky  as  fin(^  a,  funeral 
as  was  available.  One  of  its  proudest 
properties  was  a  second-hand  hearse  and 
two  sets  of  "  [)lumes,''  black  for  the  mai'- 
ried,  and  white  for  such  as  died  in  child- 
hood or  single.  It  was  deemed  fitting  to 
use  two  of  each  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
boy,  seeing  in  the  wliit<i  a  tribut(>  to  his 
mothei''s  youth  and  faii'er  qualiti<>s,  took 
pride  in  the  mixed  emblems. 

When  he  sat  l)(\side  the  Peverend  Mr. 
^Fai'vin  in  the  buggy,  behind  the  hearse, 
and  saw  the  })rocession  of  women  follow- 
ing in  ])oke-l)onnets  and  shoulder-capes, 
and  tin;  men  with  crepe  bows  upon  their 
sleeves,  it  stMMned  for  a.  moment  as  if  the 
hour  of  his  triumph  had  come,  and  he 
I\Ir.  ^larvin,  "  i^]f  mammy  could 
liv(Hl  to  se(^  all  dis,  wouldn't  she 
])roud:'"  And  Mr.  ]\larvin  as- 
sured him  that  she  did  see  it.  and  that 
she  saw  him  at  that  minute,  and  Duke 
glan('(Hl  nervously  over  his  shoulder  and 
shuddei'ed. 

TIkm'c  was  only  one  of  Duke's  young 
companions  who  did  not  come  to  tho  fu- 
neral. Her  name  was  Talula  Malinda, 
and  she  worked  in  the  iield.  TaJula. 
and  Ale.xis  had  been  companions  all 
tlieii'  lives,  and  she  was  the  one  girl 
whom    he  Icnew  of  whom  he  was  afraid. 


said  .o 
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Perhaps  she  was  tlie  only  one  wlio  did 
not  in  ii  manner  fear  Ijini.  She  had 
quai-relled  with  him,  and  I'ouo'lit  foi-  him, 
and  made  fun  of  him,  and  (h'spised  him, 
and  deai'ly  h)ved  liim  evei-  since  she 
could  remembei".  Talula  was  a  dim])led 
maid  two  years  liis  junior,  of  a  coloi-  siig-- 
gesting  bell-coi)per  at  its  richest,  and  witii 
just  enough  kink  in  her  hair  to  carry  a 
glint  adowii  the  single  braid  that  fell  to 
lier  waist.  Her  father,  albeit  he  was  a 
"slave  negi'o,"  was  half  Indian,  and  in 
his  family  there  were  traditions  of  tribal 
distinction  that  wei'e  strong  enougli  to 
make  him  so  ])()or  a  slave,  that  he  liad 
spent  more  than  half  his  time  in  hiding 
in  the  cane-brakes  until  after  the  eman- 
cipation, when  he  settled  down  with  his 
former  owners  and  served  them  devoted- 
ly all  his  life.  If  it  was  his  African  wife 
who  gave  the  little  daughter  Taluhi  her 
temperament,  there  was  something  of  the 
spirit  of  her  father  in  the  girl  that  dis- 
tinguished her  even  more  than  the  Indian 
name,  "Tuckai)aw  Lou, ''by  v.hich  she 
was  familiarly  known — the  Attakapas  be- 
ing her  grandfather's  tribe. 

When  she  heard  of  Becky's  death  and 
saw  the  women  running,  she  stole  away 
to  the  ^  ^oods  and  remained  all  day.  The 
women  were  going  from  house  to  house 
talking  aboui  it,  she  knew,  and  she  feared 
some  one  would  look  at  her,  and  she 
could  not  stand  it.  And  when,  during 
the  week  following,  she  knew  that  the 
girls  were  going  over  to  Alexis's  cabin 
and  cai'rying  baskets  of  cakes  and  pies. 
and  that  they  sat  in  his  door  and  talked 
to  him,  she  never  went  near  there,  but 
one  dai'k  night  she  sli))])ed  out  when  her 
mother  was  in  bed,  and  ])ut  a  note  under 
his  door,  and  the  note  said  she  was  sorry 
bis  mother  was  dead,  but  for  him  not  to 
be  a  fool  because  all  the  girls  brought 
him  cakes,  but  to  go  in  the  tield  and 
work.  This  made  Duke  very  angry,  and 
as  soon  as  he  read  it  he  put  on  his  best 
clothes — which  were  not  his  at  all.  but  a 
young  lawyer's  for  wliom  his  mother  liad 
washed  — and  ])i'oceeded  to  call  u})()n  a 
girl  whom  he  knew  Talula  tlid  not  like, 
and  they  walked  down  the  road  togethei'; 
but  he  did  mot  tell  her  about  the  note. 

Tlum.  the  next  thing  Talula  heard 
was  that  Aunt  Ettie  Dolittle  and  her  girl 
Miami  had  moved  into  Duke's  cabin,  and 
were  washing  at  Becky's  spring,  and  the 
people  said  that  he  and  ]\liami  wert^ 
*'  keepin'    com])any.""       Then     somebculy 


told  her  tliat  "  "Lexius  had  p'intedly  set 
out  to  marry."  and  had  announced  him- 
self as  '■  open  to  proposals,"  which  last 
was  true  and  seemed  important,  though 
he  had  done  tlu'  same  many  a  time. 

In  a  week  or  two  it  really  ai)})eared  as 
if  poor  Beck'v  had  been  forgotten.      Duke 
had    never  been   so  well  dressed — that  is. 
not    on    week-days.      The  fact    is.  he   had 
arranged    with    all    his   mothei-'s   custom- 
ers who   were    what  he  called  "  my  sized 
men"    to    lei    Aunt     Ettie     retain     tlieir 
washing,  ami    for  a  short  time   Ettie  felt 
a  sort  of  delicacy  in  interfering  witli   his 
use  of  it.      But  there  soon  ariMved  a  day 
of  reckoning,  and  milord  was  consti'ain- 
ed    to   return    to    first    ])rinciples.  and    to 
take  his  chances  in  getting  such  "loans" 
from   his  tenant's  customei-s   as    she  saw 
iit  to  accord   him    for   special   occasions. 
Nor  was  this  his  only  trouble.      No  man 
of  society  can   get  along  smoothly  with- 
out any   money.      It   has  been    done    on 
next    to    n(nie,    but    Duke    had    not    any. 
The    ])romising    arrangement    which    af- 
forded him  boai'd  and   washing,  and  left 
him  absolutely  free  to  come  and  go,  was 
found   to    be    im})erfect.      He    had    never 
cai'ried  money  in  his  ])ocket.  and   it  had 
not  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  need 
any.    His  first  shock  was  the  presentation 
of  ids  tax-bill.      Of  course  he  knew  about 
the   taxes,  but   somehow,  even    while  he 
lived    with    the  fi'amed   first   receipt  ever 
in  view,  he  forgot  all  about  them.      And 
then    his    shoes    wore    out.  and    no    one 
oJfered    him    a    good    second-hand    pair. 
His   mother  had   seen   to   all  these  small 
matters,  and  he  had  never  inquii'ed  par- 
ticularly how  she  did   it.      He  got  shoes 
by    ti-ading   some   chickens   at  the   store, 
and    then    he    tried    to    li'ade    a    fighting- 
rooster   and    two    "fi-ying    sizes"   for   his 
taxes,    which    amounted    to    two    dollars 
and  thirty-live  <'ents.  but  he  found  they 
would  not  tak'e  trade  in  the  court-house; 
but   he   succeeded   in    selling  these  chick- 
ens and  a  half-dozen  young  hens  for  ten 
cents  more  than   his  taxes,  and   he   came 
home    perfectly    happy,  with    a    bottle  of 
giniier  })op  inside  his   person  and  a  wad 
of  chewing-gum  in  his  mouth.      And  this 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  trouble.      A 
taste  of  money   is   like  a  taste  of  blood. 
In  a  week  Duke  had  sold  all  his  chickens 
and  the  two  geese  and  the  guineas,  and 
had   treated   the   girls   to  ginger  jioj)   and 
root  l)(>er  and  chewing-gum,  and  he  owed 
the   candy  man    ten   cents,  with  no  pros- 
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pect  of  payinu'  it.  Ho  wanted  to  pay  it, 
and  even  tried  to  sell  the  cat  to  liie  new 
lady  at  tlie  station;  \)\\i  she  didn't  want 
any  cat — and  he  liadn't  IIk*  face  to  otl'er 
it  to  any  one  else — and  tiien  Ik;  he^an  to 
oTow  discontented  and  inoi-bid.  And  in 
his  extreniit.y  lie  set  out  to  see  the  squire. 
The  old  man  had  missed  the  boy  since 
his  mother's  death.  He  had  seen  him 
only  at  a  distance  .sevei-al  times,  when  he 
had  appeared  fine  and  imi)<)rtant;  and  the 
contrast  as  he  slunk  in  now  was  so  oreat 
that  somehow  he  could  not  (piite  help 
lauo-hino". 

Alexis  woi'e  on(;  of  his  mother's  old 
wrappers,  only  as  a  shii-t,  it  is  true,  hut 
the  disposition  of  its  lenoth  within  a  paii- 
of  loose  trousers  o-ave  his  body  a  bulk 
that  w^as  orotescpjely  in  contrast  with  his 
slender  liml)s.  The  squii-e  gave,  him  a 
warm  greeting",  though,  and  did  not  in 
any  way  refer  to  his  sending  the  buggy 
on  the  day  of  the  funei-al  —  a  courtesy 
that  had  n(^t  been  ackm)wledged.  The 
visit  was  a  comfort  to  the  boy  in  many 
ways,  and  was  the  renewal  of  an  old  and 
valued  intimacy. 

The  squire  was  really  a  kindly  man, 
and  he  pitied  the  poor  fellow,  and.  lead- 
ing him  from  one  contidence  to  anothei-, 
he  soon  understood  i)retty  well  the  chief 
trials  of  the  situation.  Of  coni'se  there 
were  a  few  things  the  boy  did  not  tell. 
He  didn't  tell  about  the  dime  he  owed  at 
the  candy-store,  or  how  he  hati  managed 
about  his  toilet,  but  he  tlid  not  hesitate 
to  complain  that  his  house  was  "always 
so  full  of  gabblin'  women  and  sudsy 
wash-tubs  that  he  had  no  ])eacc*":  "that 
half  the  time  he  couldn't  lind  a  dry  ])lact' 
to  set  in";  that  he  could  not  even  get  them 
to  "  keej)  up  with  his  clotiu-s  "  ;  and  that 
he  didn't  have  "any  say-so  about  any- 
thing in  his  own  house  any  more  than  if 
he  was  a  stranger,"  and  he  was  "  mighty 
tirnl  of  it.'' 

When  he  went  home  th<^  sijulre  was 
injudicious  enough  to  give  him  a  quarler, 
which,  somehow,  made  him  go  home  tlie 
long  way  rather  than  pass  the  candy- 
shop. 

Although  Duke  was  entering  ui)on  a 
])eriod  of  sad  trials,  there  were  merry 
hours  in  his  lif«>  now,  as  of  old.  and  uiuui 
he  walked  among  the  uirls  and  announced 
with  a  swagger,  "  Ef  any  gal  wants  to 
be  de  gi-an'-diu'lu^ss.  now  is  '(m-  clianct^ 
to  step  up  an'  put  de  fatal  qut^stion,"  he 
felt  almost  as  happy  as  ever.      P)Ut  in  his 


heart  lluM-e  was  a  seciet  chamber  of  un- 
rest. He  continued  to  be  angry  with 
Talula.  and  he  wanted  her  to  know  it; 
but  it  fr(Mted  him  to  see  her  ])ass  down 
the  road  day  after  day  without  turning 
her  heatl.  and  often  attended  by  a  young 
fellow  he  hated — just  for  this.  And  yet, 
he  did  not  know  how  to  help  matters  un- 
less he  should  " 'umble  himself"  to  hei', 
which  he  would  never  do  "  for  any  gal." 

And  so  time  went  on.  Christmas  came, 
and  tlie  girls  sent  him  numerous  things; 
and  ]\riami  gave  him  a  set  of  underwear 
that  she  had  made  for  him  with  her  own 
hands.  There  were  good  reasons  why 
the  gift  should  have  been  a  welcome  one, 
but  yet  he  resented  it.  It  seemed  a  cov 
ert  proposal  of  marriage  from  the  giil 
who  was  already  installed  in  his  mothei'"s 
room,  and  whose  name  was  being  con- 
stantly coupled  with  his.  He  wore  the 
things,  however;  but  the  home  bid  sent 
him  out  visiting  other  girls  oftener  than 
he  had  done.  He  had  chafed  under  so 
many  things  that  he  was  half  glad  when 
the  final  row  came  that  left  him  tenant- 
less  and  alone.  "  You  ain't  de  on'y  goose 
in  (\e  puddle,  nohow,"  he  had  called 
angrily  to  Aunt  Ettie  as  she  went  out  — 
a  parting  shot  that  seemed  to  hold  a 
truth,  for  in  exactly  three  days  another 
had  taken  her  ])lace  on  even  more  gen- 
erous terms.  But  very  soon  there  was  a 
second  rupture,  and  a  third  family  came 
in,  and  erelong  a.  foui'th.  Things  seemed 
to  grow  worse  with  each  change,  until,  in 
aliiK^st  despair,  Duke  went  again  to  the 
squire  and  told  him  all  there  w^as  to  tell 
— excepting,  of  course,  about  Talula.  Her 
name  he  never  mentioned  to  a  human 
soul. 

The  scjuire  was  thoughtful  for  a  while 
over  the  boy's  evident  dilemma,  ami  then 
lu^  asked  him  bluntly  why  he  did  not  pick 
out  a  nice  girl  and  get  married.  But  he 
instantly  saw  his  mistake.  Duke  shook 
his  head.  "No.  lu)."  he  protested;  "de 
gals  is  th'owed  out  so  many  hints  right 
an'  left  dat  dey  got  me  clair  disgusted; 
an"  I  ain't   no  marryin'  man,  nohow." 

This  was  final,  at  least  foi'  the  ])resent. 
Tiie  scpiire  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
whistled  for  some  minutes  before  he  ven- 
tured another  suggestion.  But  ])i-esently 
he  said.  t(Mitatively  :  "  Su])]>ose  you  raffle 
your  house  again.  Duke,  and  buy  your- 
self a  horse  aiul  waiion,  and  go  into  the 
(W press  business.^  There  is  something  of 
the  sort   needed,  and  no  one  has  taken  it 
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up.  Get  old  man  Marvin  to  niidertako 
tlie  raffle  again." 

The  joy  tliat  ovei-spread  the  boy's  fac'o 
as  tlie  full  meaning-  of  tlie  words  readi- 
ed him  was  really  i)athetic.  It  "struck 
him  all  of  a  heaj)."  so  he  said,  and 
"tickled  his  funny  bone,"  and  g'ave  him 
the  "dry  grins,'' and  made  him  ''foi-git 
all  his  ti'oubles.'" 

He  did  notslee])  that  night.  To  own  a 
horse  and  di'ive  him,  "  wid  no  boss  to  boss 
him,"  had  long  been  Duke's  idea  of  earth- 
ly bliss.  It  is  true  he  had  not  contem- 
plated it  as  a  means  of  living,  but  if  the 
living  came  as  a  ])ei"quisite  in  his  loi'dly 
pursuit  of  ])leasnre,  so  much  the  better. 
The  pi'os])ect  fired  his  imagination,  and 
he  realized  afresh  his  rank  and  "  intitle- 
mints''  as  he  had  not  done  since  his 
mother's  funeral. 

Duke  felt  pretty  blue  when  the  time 
came  and  he  knew  his  home  was  to 
})ass  fi'om  him.  He  had  not  realized 
how  much  of  his  conscious  prestige  it 
represented.  He  had  secretly  laid  the 
Duke's  coin  on  a  number  with  his  eyes 
closed,  and  written  his  name  beneath  the 
spot,  hoping  luck  might  favoi*  him  again  ; 
but  there  was  a  uiianijtu)us  protest,  and  he 
had  to  give  it  up,  which  he  insists  to  this 
day  was  most  uufaii". 

Every  girl  on  the  plantation  had  a 
chance  in  the  di'awing,  and  most  of  them 
h;id  said  little  flirtatious  things  ai)<)ut 
what  they  would  do  if  they  won  it. 
Several  had  fi-ankly  declared  that  in  case 
they  should  be  so  lucky  they  would  make 
Duke  do  the  pro])osing,  to  which  he  had 
declared  himself  "only  waiting."  "  In- 
deed," said  he.  "I  ain't  got  no  notion  o' 
wastin'  myse'f  by  sayin'  yas  to  a  gal  befo' 
I  see  which  way  the  cat  gwine  jump  I" 

It  is  fun  to  be  young. 

The  drawing  was  a  semi-social  affair. 
All  the  young  peo]ile  had  on  shoes,  and 
there  were  cake  and  ])ink  lemonade  ])asscd 
round,  and  everybody  seemed  ha])})y. 

Somehow  it  had  not  occui'red  to  Duke 
that  Talula  might  be  there.  Her  name 
had  not  appeared  on  the  list.  But.  here 
she  was,  and  at  the  calling  of  "Sarah 
Jane  Brown,"  wiio  but  sIk^  should  stc^p 
forward,  looking  like  a  dahlia,  and  draw 
a  slip  from  the  hat?  She  came  again  in  a 
moment,  answei-ing  to  another  name  this 
time,  and  again  to  anothei',  each  time 
drawing  a  blank  and  nu)vijig  back  de- 
murely to   her   ])lace.      When    lifty  iium- 


bei'S  had  been  di'awn.  and  she  had  been 
up  five  times.  Duke  began  to  feel  vei-y 
sti-ange.  SIh*  had  never  looked  so  beau- 
tiful oi-  a])])eared  so  utterly  hat(>ful  to  him 
in  her  life.  He  knew  she  had  always 
been  queer  and  unlike  the  other  gii'ls.  but 
he  had  never  thought  hei*  mean.  Now^ 
he  saw  her  a.s  ,s7/e  iras.  She  wanted  his 
house,  and  he  despised  her  foi*  it.  There 
were  several  pei'sons  pi-esent  whom  he  had 
objected  tO})ersonally  as  i)ossil)le  owners  of 
his  "estate,"  but  in  the  excitement  of  his 
discovery  he  foi'got  all  about  them.  There 
was  only  one  i)erson  on  earth  whom  he 
would  die  I'ather  than  have  w^in  it,  and 
that  was  the  )"adiant  Talula— Talula,  who, 
at  his  fii'st  misfortune,  had  wanted  to 
make  a  working-man  of  him;  Talula, 
whose  smile  he  had  seen  in  his  dreams 
for  a  year,  and  whom  he  had  tried  in  vain 
to  forget. 

Even  while  he  wi'ithed  in  the  new  reali- 
zation of  her  she  was  up  at  the  hat,  di'aw- 
ing ag;nn,  and  ])resenlly  again,  and,  af- 
ter eight  others,  here  she  was  once  more; 
and  this  time,  when  she  unfolded  the  lit- 
tle ])aper,  there  was  a  stir,  and  every  one 
was  shouting  "Tucka])aw  Lou  I"'  and  he 
saw  lier"tui-n  every  color  an'  ti'imble," 
and  he  knew  she  had  won.  He  stood 
dazed,  as  one  riveted  to  the  spot,  until  he 
saw  her  go  into  the  ])arlor  with  Mr.  Mar- 
vin to  get  the  deed  —  he  had  already 
signed  his  relinquishment  —  and  then, 
feeling  that  he  had  "stood  all  he  could," 
he  said  he  was  "sick,"  and  went  home 
"before  it  was  out."  AVIien  the  family 
— that  is  to  say.  his  tenants— came  home, 
they  called  to  see  if  he  was  in  l)ed,  and  he 
answered  them  from  the  loft. 

Now  that  the  house  was  no  longer  his 
and  he  had  money  in  his  })ocket.,  there 
was  no  iH^ason  to  have  them  renuiin.  The 
terms  of  the  sale  gave  him  ])ossession  un- 
til the  1st  of  .lanuary.  and  he  longed  for 
a  little  peace  and  quiet.  He  needed  more 
room  to  hate  Talula  in  as  she  ought  to 
be  hated.  He  could  not  half  despise  her 
among  the  wash-tubs  and  Avomeii — the 
chattering,  ilippant  Avomen  whose  jokes, 
which  had  seemed  only  silly  the  day  be- 
fore, were  ])ro faulty  to  him  now.  And 
so  he  asked  tluMu  to  go. 

The  few  weeks  while  he  \vas  alone  in 
his  little  cabin  wer*^  the  most  memorable 
in  his  life.  He  had  suddenly  come  into 
his  hithertc^  uM(level()i)ed  manhood,  jolted 
into  it  as  many  another  has  been  by  the 
love    of    a   distracting   woman.       To   the 
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nieao're  fellow,  unused  to  cope  with  any- 
tliii)<i',  bad  come  the  douhh^  tra,o-edy  of 
hu'e  and  hate,  back  to  back  but  iMse]);i- 
i'al)h%  ;i  combination  that  has  toi'n  stroiiii- 
ei'  ones  asunder.  To  his  distorted  vision 
Taluhi's  conduct,  was  a  i)crlidious  betray- 
al which  had  I'obbed  liim  of  honu^  and 
happiness.  Even  her  eiitcrinii'  the  list 
niuler  assumed  names  seemed  a  part  of 
her  treachery  as  hetliouL:iit  it  over.  And 
yet,  as  he  recalled  her  staiulniu'  there  that 
ni.i;ht,  he  knew  that  he  loved  Ikm'  in  spit(^ 
of  all.  No  doul)t  sh(^  would  mari-y  bis 
odious  rival  now — the  rival  whom  he  bad 
never  op})Osed.  He  was  uhid  that  ]ie  had 
never  ji'iven  Ikm*  that  much  satisfaction. 
Of  coui'se  they  would  come  luM'e  to  live. 
Their  marria_i!-e  c(U'tilicate  would  supplant 
the  tax-recei})L  in  the  place  over  the  man- 
tel. 

Duke  was  ])retty  mis(U'able. 

Instead  of  buy  in  u'  his  horse  aiul  wjiuiui. 
as  h(>  ex|)ected  to  do.  be  bid  bis  nurncy 
and  sat  in  bis  cabin,  aiul  thouubt  for 
the  licst  tiuK^  in  bis  life  — tbouuli  t  out  a 
course  for  bimsidf.  There  was  no  adviser 
possible    now.    iu\   not   even    (iod.       He 


mia'bt  come  to  that,  but  not  yet.  His 
lirst  impulse  was  to  start  out  and  "do 
some  killin"";  but  when  he  thouo-bt  it 
ovei'  be  hardly  kmnv  whom  to  kill  tirst, 
and  so  he  decided  au'ainsl  that.  He 
would  <:-o  away.  Yes.  he  would  <>'0— he 
woi;ld  e-o  to  Kussia  and  see  bis  name- 
sake and  ,u'()d father.  ]\[aybe  the  Grand- 
Huke  would  let  him  di'ive  the  royal  coach. 
Duke  knew  about  "royal  coaches."  and 
"■  retinues.""  and  "courtiers."  Of  course 
the  Duke  miu'bt  not  recoo-nize  him,  after 
so  lon<:-.  but  be  would  show  him  the  dol- 
lar and  the  tax-receipt. 

The  travelliuii"  scheme  o{)ened  a  neW' 
world  to  the  boy.  but  it  was  a  lonely  one 
and  di'(\ir.  ]1(^  did  not  u'o  witii  the  girls 
these  last  days.  ]le  couldn't.  He  had 
not  evtui  Ihhmi  to  s(h>  the  scpiire  in  the 
fortnight  that  bad  i)assed  since  the  draw- 
ing. Of  cours(>  be  would  go  soon  —  when 
all  bis  plans  were  laid  but  In^  bad  to  get 
himself  together  before  be  could  talk  to 
any  hotly. 

As  be  sat  alone  in  the  long  winter 
evenings  he  si)read  his  little  school  atlas 
njton    the  table,  and    studied   the  map  of 
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Russia,  wondering'  just  where  tlie  Duke's 
castle  might  be.  He  was  sorry  to  find 
that  he  could  not  go  from  America  to 
Russia  without  getting  out  of  the  book 
and  into  it  again,  and  this  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  he  would  have  to  cliange 
boats.  He  would  take  the  geography 
over  and  get  ^he  squire  to  exphiin  all 
about  it — some  evening,  soon.  He  quite 
longed  to  be  gone,  and  yet  he  hesitated  to 
go.  He  would  wait  till  after  Christmas, 
and  tell  him  then.  He  didn't  want  any 
talk,  and  there  would  be  lots  of  excite- 
ment at  Christmas,  anyway.  He  had 
half  a  notion  not  to  tell  anybody  but  the 
squire  where  he  was  going.  Yes,  he 
would,  too.  Talula  should  hear  it — fronri 
everybody.  When  she  realized  that  he 
had  gone  to  "  his  own  title-country," 
maybe  she  wouldn't  be  quite  so  "  bigoty" 
and  "  'boveish,"  in  the  cabin  he  had  dis- 
carded for  a  palace. 

Duke  was  pretty  lively  on  Christmas 
eve  for  a  broken-hearted  fellow,  but  he 
couldn't  help  it.  The  girls  had  prepared 
so  many  funny  surprises  for  him,  and 
when  they  would  come  in  giggling  groups 
of  twos  and  threes,  leaving  their  gifts,  he 
really  loved  them  again — for  the  moment 
— and  he  promised  them  all  that  he  would 
"  be  shore  to  turn  up  at  de  dance,  later 
on." 

But  as  the  evening  wore  away  he  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  go.  Talula  might  be 
there.  She  probably  would  be,  "jest  to 
show  off,"  and  he  didn't  want  to  lay  eyes 
on  her. 

It  was  after  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  slill 
heard  the  notes  of  the  string  band  in  the 
wind,  but  they  held  no  invitation  for 
him.  He  was  nodding  sleepily  over  the 
map  of  Russia,  when  suddenly  his  door- 
latch  clicked.  He  turned  half  asleep  to 
see  Talula  herself  standing  in  the  door- 
way. At  first  wholly  dazed,  he  believed 
that  he  saw  a  vision,  but  when  she  came 
and  stood  before  him,  and  he  heard  her 
voice,  he  knew  that  the  supreme  moment 
of  his  life  had  arrived.  He  tried  to  stand 
up,  but  could  not,  and  then  she  bade  him 
"  set  still,"  and  she  sat  down.  Then  she 
drew  from  her  pocket  a  long  envelope, 
which  Duke  instantly  recognized.  It  con- 
tained the  deed  of  the  cabin. 

"I  reckon  you's  surprised  to  see  me 
here,  'Lexius,"  she  began,  looking  into 
the  fire  as  she  spoke;  "  but  I  ain't  gwine 
to  keep  you  long.  I  jes  brung  you  dis 
title-deed  back.      I  would   'a'  fetched  it 
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befo',  but  I  'lowed  dat  Chris'mus  was  so 
close-t  I'd  wait." 

She  paused  here,  and  Duke  looked 
straight  into  her  eyes,  but  he  said  no- 
thing. He  was  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to 
her  meaning.  But  she  resumed  in  a 
moment,  slowly: 

"  Of  co'se  you  won't  min'  payin'  me—" 

But  here  he  interrupted  her. 

"I  didn't  sell  my  prop'ty  to  buy  it 
back  agin.  Miss  Lou!"  He  had  never 
called  her  Miss  before,  and  he  saw  that 
it  stung  her,  and  he  repeated  it: 

"  I  say.  Miss  Lou,  ef  I  had  a-been  pro- 
jec'in'  to-— to  buy,  I  wouldn't  'a'  soV  out. 
I's  tired  o'dis  neighborhood,  an'I's  gwine 
travel lin',  an'  so  you'll  haf  to  fin'  anoth- 
er purchaser  fur  yo'  investiture.  I  sho' 
is  rej'iced  to  see  dat  you  is  got  a  eye  for 
speculation.  I  don't  doubt  dat  you  kin 
make  consider'ble  on  dis  house  an'  Ian'. 
It  couldn't  'a'  cost  you  mo'n  ten  or 
twelve  dollars,  even  countin'  all  dem  po'- 
wliite  names  you  entered  on,  an'  it  has 
netted  three  hund'ed  dollars — an'  I  sho' 
wusli  you  joy." 

The  gii'l  listened  till  he  was  through, 
but  she  did  not  quail. 

"I  put  nineteen  dollars  in  it,"  she  an- 
swered, evenl3\  "  I  w^ould  'a'  put  mo'  ef 
I'd  a-had  it,  an'  de  amount  I  expected  you 
to  pay  me  was  jes  exac'ly  nineteen  dol- 
lars—no mo\  no  less.  Ef  I  had  a-start- 
ed  to  make  money  out  o'  de  trade.  I 
wouldn't 'a'  come  Christmus.  You  know 
I  don't  want  yo'  house,  'Lexius.  I'd  give 
you  de  nineteen  dollars,  on'y  I  don't 
want  to  'umble  you.  I  jes  took  all  de 
chances  I  could  so  as  to  try  to  keep  some 
o'  dem  fool  cake-makin'  gals  from  win- 
nin'  it— dat's  all.  But  of  co'se,  ef  you 
say  3'ou  don't  want  it — " 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  but  Alexis  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  arm. 

"Talula,"  lie  cried,  "hush!  Set  down  !" 
And  when  she  obeyed  him  mutely,  he 
leaned  forward  and  seized  her  hand. 

It  was  after  midniglit  when  Duke  and 
Talula  started  out  in  the  moonlight  to 
the  dance,  hand  in  liand. 

As  they  passed  out  the  gate,  Duke 
happened  to  glance  over  his  shoulder. 
xVs  he  did  so  there  was  a  flare  of  light  in 
his  window,  and  he  started  back  in  alarm, 
but  Talula  held  him  fnst. 

"Come  along,  bo^-,"  she  cried;  "  dey 
ain't  nothin'  de  matter.  Hit's  jes  dat  ole 
title-deed  I  laid  on  de  live  coals." 
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BY   SYDNEY  BROOKS. 


4  USTRIA-HUNGARY  is  the  negation 
l\.  of  much  that  is  usually  understood 
by  the  word  nation.  At  the  mention  of 
England  or  France  or  the  United  States, 
one  thinks  of  various  races  that  have 
been  fused  through  the  centuries  into  a 
compact  whole,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
local  peculiarities  of  speech  and  thought, 
but  presenting  in  the  mass  a  fairly  uni- 
fied and  homogeneous  appearance,  with 
a  common  language,  a  common  system 
of  law  and  government,  and  a  special  set 
of  mental  and  moral  qualities  peculiar  to 
the  people  of  the  soil  and  marking  them 
out  from  the  men  and  women  of  other 
lands.  In  France  the  Celts,  Gallo  -  Ro- 
mans, Franks,  and  Iberians  have  com- 
bined to  produce  the  modern  Frenchman. 
The  English  from  Sleswick  and  the  North- 
ern Seas  absorbed  not  only  the  races  they 
subdued  in  Britain,  but  the  Normans,  by 
whom  they  were  conquered  six  hundred 
years  later.  In  America  the  process  of 
fusioE  goes  on  all  around  us  with  bewil- 
dering rapidity  and  completeness.  In 
each  of  these  countries,  and,  of  course,  in 
many  others,  one  dominant  type  has  grad- 
ually mastered  its  weaker  neighbors  and 
impressed  itself  on  the  whole  nation,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  siieak  without  any 
absurdity  of  the  English,  French,  or 
American  character;  of  English  interests, 
French  literature,  and  American  patriot- 
ism. 

Now  the  i^rimal  fact  of  the  realm  of 
the  Habsburgs  is  that  its  development 
lias  proceeded  on  exactly  opposite  lines. 
The  nationalities  that  make  up  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  though  cooped  together  in  a 
country  smaller  than  tlie  State  of  Texas. 
and  acknowledging  a  common  sceptre, 
have  never  mingled.  P^.acli  i-ace.  so  to 
speak,  has  lived  its  own  life,  made  its  own 
history,  produced  its  own  literature,  and 
struggled  unceasingly  to  dominate  its 
neighbors.  As  a  consequence,  to  talk  of 
Austria  or  of  Hungary  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  impression  that  either  state 
can  act  or  think  as  a  unit  is.  as  Professor 
Freeman  used  to  insist  with  somowliat 
rasping  iteration,  to  talk  nonsense.  Be- 
tween so  numy  nationalities,  witli  thoir 
diverse  ambitions  and  violent  ])atriotisins. 


there  can  exist  no  common  standing- 
ground.  If.  for  exam})le,^by  "Austrian 
interests"  it  is  understood  one  means 
onl\'  the  interests  of  the  ruling  family  in 
Austria,  well  and  good.  The  ])hrase  may 
pass,  and  not  much  harm  is  done.  But 
if  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  "Eng- 
lish interests"  or  "American  interests,"" 
to  denote  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Austria,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
tliere  are  no  interests  that  are  common  to 
all  the  peoples  of  Austria.  The  interests 
of  the  Germans  are  not  those  of  the 
Czechs,  nor  are  the  aims  of  the  Poles 
those  of  the  Ruthenians.  So  far  from 
l)eing  in  agreement,  they  are  often  entire- 
1}^  opposed.  In  the  same  way  there  is 
no  Austrian  literature,  no  Austrian  lan- 
guage, no  Austrian  patriotism,  no  Aus- 
trian standard  of  civilization.  There  is 
a  German  language  and  a  German  liter- 
ature hei'e,  and  a  Czech  language  and  a 
Czech  literature  there,  and  a  Polish  lan- 
guage and  a  Polish  litei'ature  a  little  fur- 
ther on,  and  some  Slav  dialects  elsewhere, 
with  patches  of  Italian  and  Roumanian. 
Each  of  these  races,  the  German  and 
Czech  in  particular,  claims  to  be  the  onlj' 
true  and  genuine  Austrian,  but  none  of 
them  really  is.  The  true  Austrian  would 
be  a  medley  of  eight  or  nine  ditl'erent  na- 
tionalities, as  appalling  to  contemplate  as 
the  monster  conjured  by  Horace  for  the 
edification  of  young  Piso. 

Very  much  the  same  might  be  said  of 
Hungary,  though  in  that  division  of  the 
monarchy  the  easy  supremacy  of  the 
Magyars  has  given  to  the  kingdom  a  cer- 
tain air  of  solidity  and  oneness.  "Hun- 
garian interests"  are  usually  taken  to 
niean  the  interests  of  the  dominant  race 
in  Hungary,  the  Magyars,  who  are,  how- 
ever, considerably  less  than  half  the  total 
population.  The  Servians  and  the  Croats, 
the  Slovacks.  Slovenians,  and  Rouma- 
nians, have  interests  and  racial  ambitions 
of  their  own  which  are  not  in  harmony 
with  those  of  the  ^Magyars,  any  more 
than  the  interests  of  the  Armenians  are 
in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Turks.  The 
struggles  between  the  nationalities  of 
Hungary  have  ended  in  a  more  or  less 
suilen  acquiescence  in  ]\Iagyar  rule,  but 
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in  xYustria  they  are  still  bitterly  active — 
more  so,  perhaps,  during"  the  last  two 
years  than  ever  before  —  and  form  the 
battle-field  of  all  Austrian  politics.  The 
following  table  will  make  clear  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  various  races: 


Austria. 

HuiiK'iiry. 

Germans 

Czechs  

Poles 

Kuthenians. . . 

Slovenes 

Serviansand  / 

Croats f 

Italians 

Koumanlans. . 
Magyars 

8,461,580 
5.472.871 
3,719,232 
3.105.221 
1.176,672 

644,926 

675.305 

209.810 
8.139 

Magyars 

Serviansand  [ 

Croats ) 

Roumanians. . 

Germans 

Slovacks  

Rntluinians. . . 

Slovenes 

(Jypsies 

Otiier  nations 

7,426,730 

2,604,260 

2.591.905 

2,107.177 

1.910.279 

388.392 

94,()79 

82.256 

94.()79 

17.300,357 

Total 

23,473,756 

Total 

As  the  Czechs,  Slovacks,  Poles,  Ruthe- 
nians,  Slovenes,  and  Servo-Croats  are  all 
ofl;'slioots  of  the  same  race,  the  g-rand  to- 
tal of  Slavs  reaches  something-  over  twen- 
ty-two millions,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Were  they  massed  together  in  one  spot, 
like  the  Germans  in  Austria  and  tlie  Mag- 
yars in  Hungary,  their  influence  in  that 
section  would  of  course  be  overwhelming. 
As  it  is,  their  geographical  distribution 
and  many  internal  ditferences  of  dialect, 
religion,  and  political  aims  help  to  keep 
them  everywhere  in  an  inferior  position, 
though  the  spectre  of  Pan-Slavism  is  still 
the  official  nightmare  of  German  and 
Hungarian  statesmen.  They  are  divided 
into  two  main  groups,  one  dwelling  in 
the  north,  the  other  in  the  southwest  of 
the  monarchy,  and  between  these  two 
groups  lie  precisely  those  races  that  are 
most  interested  in  holding  them  down. 
The  Czechs  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia;  the  Slo- 
vacks, the  north  of  Hungary;  the  Poles, 
the  northeast  of  Galicia;  the  Ruthenians, 
the  rest  of  Galicia,  part  of  Bukovina,  and 
a  few  districts  to  the  northeast  of  Hun- 
gary. These  form  the  northern  division 
of  the  Slav  race.  In  the  south  they  are 
split  into  two  groups — the  Servo-Croa- 
tians,  who  inhabit  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dal- 
matia,  Sirmia,  and  the  lands  that  used  to 
be  known  as  the  Military  Frontier;  and 
the  Slovenes,  who  occupy  Carinthia,  Car- 
niola,  and  part  of  Istria  and  Styria. 

The  Germans  are  about  a  quarter  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy,  but  except  in  Austria, 
where  they  are  still  the  ruling  race,  have 
been  scattered  through  the  empire,  and  in 
many  districts  form  small  ethnographical 
islands  surrounded  by  Slavs,  Magyars,  and 


Roumanians.  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
with  the  Duchy  of  Salzburg  and  the  neigh- 
boring portions  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
the  Tirol,  are  the  only  provinces  wholly 
German  in  speech  and  sentiment.  In 
Bohemia,  along  the  frontiers  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  they  make  a  respectable  and 
compact  colony  of  over  two  millions,  but 
even  so  are  outnumbered  by  the  Czechs 
in  the  ratio  of  five  to  three.  Elsewhere 
they  are  in  considerable  minorities,  slow- 
ly losing  their  nationality,  and  especially 
in  Hungary,  taking  on  the  complexion  of 
the  races  that  hem  them  in.  Their  com- 
panion race  in  the  struggle  against  Pan- 
Slavism,  the  Magyars,  occupy  practically 
the  whole  of  central  Hungary  with  a 
force  over  six  millions  strong.  Another 
body  of  them,  ])erhaps  a  million,  is  set- 
tled in  Transylvania,  where,  although  out- 
numbered by  the  Roumanians,  it  keeps  up 
its  position  and  vitality  by  constant  inter- 
course with  and  assistance  from  the  main 
grou]). 

Among  such  a  jostling  ci'cnvd  of  na- 
tionalities racial  jealousy  and  antagonism 
were  inevitable.  In  Austria-Hungary  they 
have  been  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  certain  historical  rights.  Four  hun- 
dred years  ago  what  are  now  the  crown - 
lands  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia 
formed  the  Czech  Kingdom  of  St.  Vacslav ; 
and  what  is  now  Hungary  was  then  the 
Kingdom  of  St.  Stephen.  In  152G  the 
Czechs  and  Magyars  voluntarily  offered 
their  crowns  to  the  House  of  Habsburg  for 
protection  against  the  Turks.  The  only 
conditions  attached  to  the  gift  were  that 
the  two  kingdoms  should  continue  to  en- 
joy all  their  old  rights  of  independence 
and  self-government.  This  contract  has 
played  a  considerable  ])art  in  the  history 
of  the  Habsburg  possessions.  It  was  the 
legal  basis  for  the  Hungarian  rebellion 
of  1848,  and  it  is  used  to  this  day  to  ])<)int 
the  justice  of  the  Czech  demands  for  a 
resurrection  of  their  old  kingdom.  TIh^ 
Habsburgs  never  lived  up  to  their  side  of 
the  agreement.  They  treated  Bohemia 
as  the  English  treated  Ireland — as  a  con- 
quered province  to  be  held  down  by  a 
German  garrison  in  the  north— and  they 
allowed  the  Turks  to  overrun  Hungary 
at  will.  Up  to  about  the  middle  oi  the 
eighteenth  century  the  realm  of  the  Habs- 
burgs was  a  loose  collection  of  crown- 
lands  and  grand-duchies  without  unity  of 
government,  law,  or  representation,  and 
connected    by   a    merely   personal   tie   to 
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the  House  of  Austria.  The  first  sustained 
attempt  to  break  up  the  territorial  system 
and  replace  it  by  something-  approaching 
the  modern  state  was  made  bA^  Joseph  II., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Unluckily,  Joseph  II.  went  too  far  and 
too  hurriedly.  He  had  woi-ked  out  for 
liimself,  with  the  lielj)  of  the  French  en- 
cyclopaedists, a  theory  of  an  ideal  Austrian 
Empire,  witli  one  languag-e,  the  German; 
one  law,  also  the  German  ;  one  strong, 
centralized  government,  German  ag-ain; 
and  complete  religious  freedom.  But  his 
subjects  refused  to  give  up  all  that  was 
most  sacred  and  precious  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  being  Germanized  ;  and  in  the  end 
Joseph  II.  literally  electrified  into  life  the 
very  sentiment  of  nationality  he  was  try- 
ing to  stamp  out. 

A  great  wave  of  patriotism  swept 
through  the  races  that  had  been  so  near- 
ly extinguished.  It  was  felt  among  the 
Czechs  in  the  noi'th,  among  the  Poles 
and  the  oppressed  Rutlienians  of  Galicia, 
among  the  Magyars  in  Hungary,  and  the 
Slavs  whom  they  held  in  bondage.  At 
first  it  took  the  form  of  a  swift  revival 
of  local  dialects.  Everywhere  schools, 
colleges,  and  literaiw  societies  sprang  up 
to  interest  the  people  anew  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  own  tongue.  The  des})ised 
Czech  and  Magyc^r  languages,  long  rele- 
gated to  the  peasants,  became  once  more 
the  speech  of  the  nobility.  From  the 
hands  of  patriotic  poets  the  movement 
spread  to  patriotic  historians,  archaeolo- 
gists, and  finally  statesmen,  under  whose 
guidance  it  culminated  in  a  demand  for 
the  restoration  of  national  rights.  Tlie 
racial  ferment  grew  through  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  and  received  fresh  life  from 
the  repressive  ])olicy  of  Ferdinand  and 
Metternicli.  No  amount  of  persecution 
or  ecclesiastical  thundering  could  stop  it, 
and  it  burst  at  last  in  the  five-cornered 
revolution  of  1848.  Ferdinand  IV.  bent 
beneath  the  iirst  blast  of  the  coming- 
storm,  and  on  December  2,  1848,  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  his  nephew,  the  present 
Emperor. 

There  was  this  about  the  commotion  of 
1848  that  marked  it  out  from  most  other 
revolutions:  it  had  no  common  objective, 
no  central  rallying-point.  Each  race  felt 
on  a  sudden  the  impulse  to  struggle  for 
liberty;  but  liberty  meant  a  ditferent 
thing  to  almost  ever}-  section  of  the  em- 
pire. In  Vienna  it  was  a  struggle  for 
such   purely  political   objects    as   an    ex- 


tended suffrage,  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  publicity  of  courts  of  justice.  In 
Bohemia  the  Czechs  demanded  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  and  Silesia,  with  a  cen- 
tral diet  at  Prague,  and  a  recognition  of 
the  equality  of  the  German  and  Bohemian 
races.  In  Galicia  the  Poles  asked  for  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  the 
Ruthenian  peasants  called  for  protection 
against  the  Poles.  In  Hungary  the 
Servians,  Croats,  and  Roumanians  rose 
against  the  Magyars,  and  the  Magyars 
themselves  proclaimed  their  indepen- 
dence. In  the  Italian  provinces,  Milan 
and  Venice  headed  a  revolt  against  all 
Austrian  rule  whatsoever. 

The  revolution  failed  because  it  had  no 
unity.  The  aspirations  of  the  different 
races  were  mutually  antagonistic,  and  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to 
])lay  them  off  one  against  another.  By 
1850  Hungary  and  Italy  were  "  pacified,"' 
and  a  pitiless  vengeance  taken  on  all  the 
insurrectionists.  The  young  Emperor,  a 
mere  boy  of  twenty,  was  execrated  as  the 
master  of  Haynau  and  the  commander 
of  the  legions  which  di*enched  Vienna  in 
blood.  Two  ways  lay  open  to  him  of 
governing  the  em])ire — the  way  of  cen- 
tralization, which  is  the  system  of  most 
of  the  European  countries  to-day,  and 
the  way  of  federalism,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  American  connnon wealth.  He 
chose  tlie  former,  or  had  it  chosen  for 
him.  The  first  ten  years  of  his  reign 
Avere  a  long  attempt  to  revive  Jose})li  II. 's 
plan  of  Gernumizing  the  empire  from 
Vienna.  Tlie  army  and  Church  were  call- 
ed in  to  make  each  section  of  his  empire 
forget  that  it  had  (^ver  had  an  existence 
and  language  of  its  own.  The  policy 
was  at  least  impartial.  The  Slavs  who 
had  fought  for  the  dynasty  and  the  Mag- 
yars who  revolted  against  it  were  treated 
alike.  Among  both  races  an  inquisito- 
rial police  was  emjiloyed  to  ferret  out 
treason.  In  Bohemia  and  Croatia,  as  in 
Hungary,  government  ap]K)intments  were 
placed  in  Gei-man  hands;  the  German 
language  was  enforced  in  all  the  public 
schools  and  colleges;  trial  by  jury  was 
suppressed,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press 
done  away  with.  The  Church  sanction- 
ed these  proceedings  with  the  famous 
declaration  that  "all  differences  of  lan- 
guage were  tiie  consequence  of  sin  and 
the  fall  of  man."  and  presunuibly  could 
not  be  put  an  end  to  too  soon.      For  this 
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they  were  rewarded  with  the  control  of 
all  education,  public  and  private,  and  im- 
munity from  civil  courts  of  justice.  So 
zealous  were  Schwarzenberg-  and  Bach  in 
their  work  of  clearing-  away  the  old  na- 
tional landmarks  that,  by  1860,  Prussia 
itself  was  not  more  outwardly  and  offi- 
cially German  in  all  the  details  of  its 
government  than  this  empire  of  Francis 
Joseph,  four- fifths  of  which  had  grown  to 
hate  the  very  name  of  German. 

The  system  failed,  as  it  failed  eig-lity 
years  before,  as  it  will  fail  ag-ain  if  ever 
it  is  tried.  Absolutism  is  not  the  key  to 
the  Austrian  puzzle.  x\  single  shock 
from  the  outside  was  enough  to  show 
how  superficial  was  the  much-prized  uni- 
formity. Neither  Bohemia  nor  Hungary 
professed  much  regret  when  the  war  with 
France  ended  in  disaster  to  the  Austrian 
arms.  The  battle  of  Solferino  did  more 
than  free  the  greater  ])art  of  Lombardy ; 
it  broke  the  back  of  German  absolutism 
in  the  Austrian  Empire.  Francis  Joseph 
saw  that  the  system  of  the  past  ten  years 
was  dead  of  its  own  deserts,  and  began 
groping  towards  a  compromise  that  would 
retain  German  ascendency  and  at  the 
same  time  go  some  way  towards  satisfy- 
ing the  various  nationalities.  Schmer- 
ling  was  the  man  chosen  to  carry  out  his 
master's  ideas.  The  new  minister  drew 
up  a  constitution  in  1861,  which  was  as 
clumsy  a  fraud  as  was  ever  perpetrated 
on  an  expectant  nation.  It  satisfied  no 
one  but  the  Germans,  whose  i)olitical 
power  was  maintained  by  a  clever  ma- 
nipulation of  the  electoral  divisions. 
Tlie  Hungarians  simply  declined  to  ac- 
<jept  it;  so  did  the  Transylvanians,  Vene- 
tians, and  Croatians.  When  the  Reichs- 
rath  met,  one  hundred  and  forty  deputies, 
more  than  a  third  of  tlie  whole  number, 
were  missing.  Bohemia,  though  the 
Czechs  consented  to  attend  at  A^ienna, 
was  hardly  more  satisfied  than  Hungary, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  it  was  all  for  no- 
thing that  the  Emperor  had  violated  his 
Habsburg  conscience  in  granting  a  con- 
stitution at  all. 

Another  foreign  war  and  another  de- 
feat were  necessary  to  convince  the  Ger- 
man-speaking Austrians  that  for  them 
the  days  of  absolute  control  over  the 
whole  empire  had  passed  awa^^.  By  what 
<jharacteristic  moves  Bismarck  worked 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  tangle  into  a  casus 
belli  has  been  told  often  enough  since  the 
•Chancellor's  death.    The  result  of  the  war 


was  the  final  expulsion  of  Austria  from 
Italy  and  from  the  German  confedera- 
tion. Sadowa  forced  the  empire  to  seek  its 
centre  of  gravity  within  its  own  borders, 
and  to  give  an  undivided  attention  to  its 
internal  troubles.  The  system  of  central- 
ization was  finally  abandoned,  and  in  1867 
the  Hungarians  were  readmitted  to  their 
much-longed-for  independence.  What 
had  been  known  since  1804  as  the  Austrian 
Em])ire  became  now  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
The  Emperor  was  crowned  King  of  Hun- 
gary at  Pesth,  and  the  two  halves  of 
tlie  monarchy  entered  into  a  partnership 
agreement— the  famous  Aiisgleich.  By 
this  compact,  which  is  renewable  every 
ten  years  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both 
Parliaments,  all  matters  of  common  con- 
cern—foreign afi'airs,  for  instance,  and 
naval  and  military  matters — are  settled  by 
delegates  from  each  division  of  the  realm 
meeting  twice  a  year.  At  the  same  time 
a  commercial  and  tariff  union  was  com- 
prised in  the  Aiisgleich,  and  the  rate  of 
contribution  to  imperial  expenses  was 
fixed  at  about  seventy  per  cent,  for  Aus- 
tria, and  thirty  per  cent,  for  Hungary. 
Within  these  limits  Hungary  is  as  free  to 
manage  her  domestic  afl'airs  as  any  State 
in  the  iVmerican  Union. 

The  inwardness  of  German  expecta- 
tions in  consenting  to  dualism  was  ex- 
pressed by  Count  Beust  to  a  Hungarian 
statesman  thus:  "You  look  after  your 
hordes  and  weMl  look  after  ours.''  It  may 
be  imagined  that  the  Czechs  were  not 
pleased  at  seeing  home-rule  granted  to 
the  Magyars  and  withheld  from  them. 
The  historical  claim  of  Bohemia  to  inde- 
])endence  stands  on  all- fours  with  that  of 
Hungary.  It  is  founded  on  the  same  doc- 
ument and  coronation  oaths,  and  support- 
ed by  the  same  arguments.  Tlie  Germans 
saw  that  the  Hungarian  success  w^ould 
encourage  the  Czechs  to  push  their  de- 
mands with  greater  zeal,  and  they  relied 
on  the  now  satisfied  and  complacent  Mag- 
yars to  aid  them  in  maintaining  Ger- 
man ascendency  in  the  Austrian  half  of 
the  monarchy.  In  this  they  have  not 
been  disappointed.  The  Ma,g\^ars  have 
their  own  Slav  difficulties  to  attend  to, 
and  make  it  a  matter  of  policy  to  check 
the  growing  infiuence  of  the  despised 
race  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  The 
politics  of  Austria-Hungary  during  the 
last  thirty'  yeai'S  show  a  steady  German- 
Magyar  coalition  of  resistance  to  Bohe- 
mian independence;  and  as  the  Magyars 
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are  supreme  in  their  own  division  of  tlie 
monarchy,  and  vote  and  work  as  a  unit 
on  all  questions  of  racial  supremacy,  their 
influence  at  Vienna  has  more  than  once 
turned  the  scale  agaiiist  the  Czechs.  In 
1S71  tlie  Emperor,  who  is  probably  a  fed- 
eralist at  heart,  issued  a  rescript  acknow- 
ledg-ing*  theri<^hts  of  Bohemia,  and  prom- 
ising- to  have  himself  crowned  at  Prague. 
The  excitement  throug-hout  the  empire 
was  intense.  The  Magyars  tln'eatened 
revolt  unless  the  decree  were  revoked,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  undertaken  to 
work  a  dual  and  not  a  triple  monarchy. 
Joined  by  the  Germans,  and  aided  per- 
haps by  Bismarck,  their  pressure  proved 
too  much  for  Francis  Joseph,  whom  tliey 
forced  to  go  back  on  his  pledged  word. 
The  odd  sight  was  seen  of  the  Austi'ian 
police  tearing  down  tlie  imperial  procla- 
mation, and  ordering  the  surrender  of  all 
private  copies  on  pain  of  imprisonment. 

Bohemia  has  been  often  and  not  inex- 
actly compared  with  Ireland.  In  both 
countries  there  is  a  fierce  and  ineradica- 
ble racial  antipathy.  In  both  there  is  a 
demand  for  home-rule  supported  by  the 
native  majority  and  resisted  by  the  for- 
eign "garrison."  The  position  of  tlie 
Germf  ns  along  the  borders  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria  is  precisely  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Ulster.  The  ])osition  of 
the  Czechs  is  precisely  that  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  The  German  feels  for  the 
inflammable  and  "interesting"  Slav  the 
same  pitying  contempt  as  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on for  tlie  Celt,  and  the  Slav  retoi'ts  upon 
the  "  pig-headed  German  "  the  same  epi- 
thets that  fall  from  the  mouths  of  Mr. 
John  Redmond  and  his  followers.  The 
Germans  in  the  central  parliament  at 
Vienna  consider  themselves  bound  in 
honor  to  the  preservation  of  the  German 
colony  in  Bohemia  just  as  the  English 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  holds 
itself  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
English  colony  in  Ireland.  Tliere  is, 
however,  in  Bohemia  an  added  complica- 
tion from  two  circumstances  happily  ab- 
sent in  the  case  of  Ireland.  The  first  is  a 
difl'erence  of  language,  and  the  second  is 
the  neighborhood  of  two  great  powers, 
each  claiming  kinship  with  the  warring- 
races.  A  concession  to  the  Czechs  tends 
to  drive  the  Germans  into  the  arms  of 
their  Prussian  brethren;  and  a  strei'uth- 
ening  of  the  German  "garrison"  is  al- 
ways the  signal  for  an  appeal  from  live 
million  Czechs  to  the  sympathy  of  Russia. 


The  language  difficulty  has  come  very 
much  to  the  fore  within  the  last  two 
years,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
whole  struggle.  In  the  spring  of  1897 
Count  Badeni,  the  Austrian  Premier,  is- 
sued a  decree  placing  German  and  Czech 
on  an  official  par  in  Bohemia.  As  the 
Czechs  number  3.044,000,  and  the  Ger- 
mans onh^  2,159,000,  the  equality  of  the 
two  tongues  in  law  courts  and  govern- 
ment departments  does  not  on  the  sur- 
face of  it  seem  unreasonable.  The  decree 
went  on  to  provide  that  after  1901  all  of- 
ficials in  Bohemia  should  be  acquainted 
with  both  languages.  This,  again,  how- 
ever inconvenient,  is  not  ijoso  facto  ob- 
jectionable. Nothing,  in  fact,  to  the  eye 
of  logic  looks  fairer  and  more  impartial 
than  Baden i's  proposals.  But  the  Ger- 
mans would  not  listen  to  them.  They 
argued  that  German  is  the  language  of  a 
great  commerce  and  a  great  literature, 
known  and  spoken  the  world  over,  while 
Czech  is  a  mere  Slav  dialect,  confined  at 
most  to  five  million  people,  and  utterly 
useless  outside  Bohemia.  Every  edu- 
cated Czech  knows  German,  whereas  a 
German  would  as  soon  think  of  learning 
Czech  as  an  English  official  in  Scotland 
of  mastering  Gaelic.  Moreovei-,  they 
pointed  out  that  there  are  over  seventy 
administrative  divisions  in  Bohemia,  con- 
taining a  population  of  a  million  and  a 
half,  in  which  the  Czechs  number  barely 
ten  thousand.  Why  should  a  German 
letter-carrier  or  tax-collector  in  these 
districts  be  made  to  learn  an  inferior 
Slavonic  dialect? 

There  is  point  in  these  arguments,  but 
none  of  them  quite  explains  the  fury  of 
opposition  that  united  the  Germans  of 
all  factions  and  led  to  the  I'emarkable 
scenes  in  the  Reichsrath  at  tlie  end  of 
1897.  What  inspired  that  opposition  was 
the  perception  that  the  official  equality  of 
the  two  languages  was  merely  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  of  Slav  inundation,  the 
forerunner  of  German  absorption  by  an 
inferi(n'  and  hated  race.  In  their  fury 
the  Germans  refused  to  allow  any  mea- 
sure to  pass  the  Reichsrath  till  the  lan- 
guage ordinances  were  repealed.  They 
even  blocked  the  AnsgleicJi,  and  brought 
on  a  constitutional  deadlock  between  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary,  to  carr}^  their  point. 
All  efforts  to  force  a  compromise  on  the 
two  races  have  signally  failed,  and  the 
Germans,  after  receiving  the  encourage- 
ment of  Count  Badeni's  dismissal,  are  not 
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likely  to  be  content  with  anything  short 
of  an  unqualified  repeal  of  the  ordinances. 
At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  ordinances 
are  in  existence  rather  than  in  operation 
— at  any  rate,  they  have  not  been  formal- 
ly repealed — and  the  tension  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  monarchy  is  rapidly 
reaching-  a  crisis.  Tlie  Hungarians  have 
drawn  up  a  tariff  and  customs  schedule 
of  their  own,  and  threaten  to  enforce  it, 
unless  the  Aiisgleich  is  immediately  re- 
newed by  the  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Vienna  Reichsrath.  As  the  Ausgleich  is 
the  very  basis  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and 
its  non-renewal  means  the  destruction  of 
every  tie  but  the  purely  personal  one  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary,  it  is  hoped 
but  hardly  expected  that  eventually  the 
Germans  will  have  their  own  way,  and 
the  language  ordinances  be  cancelled  by 
imperial  decree. 

Such  a  conclusion,  even  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, would  not,  of  course,  be  a  final  answer 
to  the  Bohemian  riddle.  It  would  mere- 
ly restore  the  status  quo,  and  leave  the 
main  question  as  unsettled  as  at  any  time 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone prophesied  long  ago  that  federalism 
was  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary. It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Czechs 
are  not  easily  rebuffed,  and  will  continue 
agitating  for  their  autonomous  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  until 
they  get  it.  As  a  warrant  of  final  suc- 
cess they  can  point  to  their  most  striking 
development  during  the  last  hundred 
years  in  music,  literature,  industi*y,  and 
politics  —  a  development  all  tlie  more 
striking  when  compared  with  the  curious 
blight  of  ineffectiveness  and  lassitude 
that  has  converted  the  Germans  in  Aus- 
tria into  emasculated  editions  of  their 
Prussian  brethren.  Nor  is  it  quite  ne- 
cessary to  credit  all  the  German  prophe- 
cies of  what  would  happen  if  the  realm 
of  St.  Vacslav  became  once  more  a  living 
fact.  Home -rule  in  Bohemia  need  not 
mean  inevitably  the  Slavonization  of  the 
whole  of  Austria.  It  is  true  the  Czechs 
appeal  now  to  Moscow  just  as  the  Ger- 
mans turn  to  Bei*lin,but  these  dramatics 
are  at  bottom  political  effects  intended 
for  home  consumption.  The  tune  would 
be  quickly  changed  if  the  Czar  or  Kaiser 
were  to  take  them  too  seriously.  What 
the  Czechs  want  is  the  same  independence 
as  the  Magyars  possess,  and  such  inde- 
pendence is  as  inconsistent  with  Russian 
as  with  German  domination.      It  is  open 


to  doubt,  too,  whether  the  Germans  in 
Bohemia  would  make  good  their  fantastic 
threat  of  secession  in  the  event  of  home- 
rule.  The  disposition  is  strong  every- 
where ''to  stay  and  fight  it  out,"  and  it 
is  not  clear  how  they  would  be  benefited 
by  changing  the  Habsburgs  for  the  Ho- 
henzollerns,  even  supposing  the  latter 
were  inclined  to  receive  an  addition  of 
several  million  Catholics.  One  heard 
much  of  similar  blood  and  thunder  ])rot- 
estations  during  the  debates  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's home-rule  bills,  but  they  were  dis- 
counted by  most  sensible  onlookers.  A 
strong  man  in  Austria,  taking  the  right 
moment— which  is  not  when  the  Aus- 
gleich comes  up  for  its  renewal — and  ex- 
acting sufiicient  guarantees  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  German  minority,  might 
close  forever  an  issue  which  threatens 
the  safety  of  the  whole  empire  so  long  as 
it  remains  open. 

The  Emperor  cannot  escape  responsibil- 
ity for  the  non-settlement  of  this  most 
pressing  problem.  Half  the  firmness  with 
which  he  opposed  the  Vatican  and  abolish- 
ed the  Concordat  would  have  been  enough 
to  force  his  German  and  Magyar  subjects 
into  accepting  the  inevitable.  But  the 
Emperor's  policy  on  the  Bohemian  ques- 
tion has  been  the  merest  opportunism, 
distasteful  probably  to  a  man  of  his 
straightforward  nature,  and  adopted,  it  is 
easy  to  believe,  against  his  clearer  vision. 
Twice  he  has  pushed  his  resolve  to  the 
very  brink  of  federalism,  and  each  time 
been  forced  to  hark  back  at  the  noisy  bid- 
ding of  the  anti-Slavists.  At  one  time  he 
had  hopes  of  shelving  the  whole  question 
by  pushing  to  the  front  social  and  eco- 
nomic issues,  of  which  there  are  enough 
and  to  spare  in  Austria- Hungary,  and 
flattening  out  racial  enmities  beneath  the 
steam-roller  of  universal  suffrage.  This 
rather  despei'ate  project  never  came  to  a 
liead,  the  minister  who  proposed  it  being 
instantly  voted  out  of  office.  Nor  does 
it  seem  possible  that  the  German-Czech 
feud  is  one  of  those  matters  that  can  be 
circumvented  or  side-tracked.  A  more 
resolute  order  of  statesmanship,  simple  in 
its  outlines  and  strong  in  its  detei'mina- 
tion,  is  rather  the  needed  specific.  The 
Emperor  might  learn  from  modern  Amer- 
ican history,  from  the  civil  war,  and  even 
from  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1896, 
how  much  can  be  saved  to  a  state  by  a 
little  anticipatory  boldness. 

In  matters  of  more  purely  local  policy 
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Francis  Joseph  has  earned  the  reputation 
of  liberalism,  mainly  on  the  strength  of 
the  reforms  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
first  ten  years  of  his  reign  were  as  re- 
actionary as  a  narrow  aristoci'acy  and 
strenuous  priesthood  could  make  them ; 
and  even  the  latter-day  progressiveness 
has  not  placed  Austria -Hungary  above 
the  political  level  of  the  England  of  1800. 
But  that,  considering  that  the  empire  to 
which  Francis  Joseph  succeeded  was 
practically  a  feudal  state,  not  unlike  Eng- 
land before  the  Reformation,  must  count 
for  much.  Education  has  been  freed  from 
clerical  control,  and  the  peasant  is  no  long- 
er subject  to  the  lord.  The  oppressiveness 
of  the  old  trade  guilds  has  been  largel}^ 
removed,  and  commerce  allowed  more  or 
less  to  take  its  natural  course.  Individual 
liberty,  with  the  right  of  association  and 
public  meeting,  is  secured,  civil  marriages 
permitted,  and  trial  by  jury  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  exist — on  paper,  at  any 
rate.  In  actual  working,  racial  enmities 
interfere  considerably  with  the  last  two 
provisions.  The  suffrage  has  been  ex- 
tended within  the  last  three  years  by  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  voter's  tax; 
but  the  change,  like  so  many  other  Aus- 
trian 'eforms,  is  more  liberal  in  appear- 
ance than  reality.  It  does  not  touch  the 
device  of  representation  by  ''class  inter- 
ests," which  is  in  effect  a  clever  trick  for 
the  maintenance  of  German  ascendenc}^; 
and  so  long  as  that  mediieval  principle  is 
upheld,  no  electoral  system  to  which  an 
Anglo-Saxon  could  subscribe  is  ])ossible. 
The  voters  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the 
monarchy  who  are  entitled  to  send  depu- 
ties to  the  Vienna  Reichsrath  are  divided 
into  five  classes.  The  landed  proprietoi'S, 
holding  fiefs  from  the  crown,  elect  85 
members,  the  chambers  of  coiunierce  21, 
the  cities  118,  and  the  rural  communes 
129.  The  fifth  class,  composed  of  laborers 
and  small  burghers  who  can  pay  tlie  pre- 
scribed price  of  admission — -1  gulden- 
was  included  by  Count  Baden i  in  1896. 
It  elects  72  deputies,  and  increased  the 
number  of  voters  from  1,700.000  to  3.600,- 
000.  In  all  this  there  is  not  much  to 
show  that  Austria  has  learned  more  than 
the  alphabet  of  modern  liberalism.  But 
on  the  basis  of  national  rather  than  inter- 
national comparison,  the  reign  of  Francis 
Joseph  shows  some  remarkable  adv^iuces. 
Whole  centuries  seem  to  separate  the 
Austria  of  Metternich  from  the  Austria 
of  to-day. 


The  liberalism  of  the  Cisleithanian  half 
of  the  monarchy  has  been  almost  without 
effect  on  Hungary.  The  Magyars  are  a 
one  ideaed  race,  and  in  the  long-run  it  is 
the  one-ideaed  men,  like  Wilberforce  and 
John  Bright  and  Bismarck,  who  win  in 
politics.  When  her  Parliament  and  con- 
stitution was  restored  to  Hungary  and 
recognized  by  the  Austrian  Emperor,  the 
Magyars  set  themselves  one  definite  ob- 
ject, to  which  they  have  bent  all  their 
impetuous  energy.  That  object  was  to 
rule  in  Hungary  as  the  Germans  ruled  in 
Austria;  and  in  striving  after  it  they  re- 
produced down  to  its  most  repressive  de- 
tail the  political  system  against  which 
they  rebelled  in  1848.  The  Magyars  who 
objected  to  being  Germanized  saw^  no 
harm  and  no  inconsistency  in  insisting 
that  all  the  Roumanians,  Croatians,  and 
Slovacks  wdthin  their  borders  should  be 
Magyarized.  Their  work  has  been  made 
the  easier  for  them  by  this,  that  besides 
being  naturally  a  very  gifted  people,  they 
are  the  only  race  in  Hungary,  except  the 
Croatians,  who  can  appeal  to  histoj-ic 
tradition.  The  Slovacks  and  Roumanians 
have  always  been  more  or  less  in  a  state 
of  subjection  ;  indeed,  the  Slovacks  to-day 
are  little  better  than  serfs  to  the  Hun- 
garian nobles.  But  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages full  credit  must  be  done  to  the 
undeviating  persistency,  saved  fi-oni  re- 
lentlessness  by  a  rare  x)olitical  wisdom, 
with  which  the  Magj'ars  have  pushed 
their  ])olicy  to  a  successful  end.  Unable 
to  denationalize  the  Croatians,  they  met 
them  half-w^a}^  in  their  desire  for  inde- 
pendence, granted  a  liberal  measure  of 
local  government,  and  admitted  to  the 
Hungarian  parliament  forty  Croatian 
members,  whose  conduct  is  governed  by 
an  "  in-and-out "'  clause  like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's arrangement  for  the  Irish  mem- 
bers at  Westminster  under  the  home-rule 
bill  of  1893.  That  is  to  say,  they  vote 
only  on  such  matters  as  are  of  common 
interest  to  the  whole  country.  Their 
presence  has  the  grand  political  virtue  of 
satisfying  the  Croatian  demands  without 
in  any  way  impairing  the  ascendenc}^  of 
the  Magyars.  Politics  in  Hungary  do 
not.  as  in  England  and  America,  sw^ay  in 
a  line  from  right  to  left,  and  the  mem- 
bers from  Croatia  do  not  find,  as  the  Irish- 
men at  Westminster  most  certainly  would 
have  found,  a  permanent  opposition  ready 
to  give  them  all  they  ask  as  a  price  for 
their  assistance  in  turnine:  out  the  gov- 
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ernment.  A  Magyar  nobleman  would 
never  stoop  to  an  alliance  with  Croatlans 
for  the  sake  of  driving  his  brother  Mag- 
yars out  of  office. 

The  presence  in  Transylvania  of  a 
large  colony  of  Magyar  gentry  and  land- 
owners made  inevitable  the  treatment  of 
that  dependency  on  other  lines.  Home- 
rule  would  have  meant  handing  over 
their  kinsmen  to  the  domination  of  the 
Roumanian  majority,  and  this  the  Mag- 
yars were  very  far  from  even  thinking 
of.  They  solved  the  problem  by  simply 
annexing  the  entire  province  and  incor- 
porating it  with  Hungary.  On  the  whole, 
time  has  justified  the  boldness  of  the  step. 
The  resentment  of  the  Roumanians  ran 
at  first  to  extremes,  under  the  shattering 
definiteness  of  this  response  to  their 
dreams  of  autonomy;  but  the  hopeless- 
ness of  struggling  against  their  dashing, 
tenacious  rulers,  who  see  no  two  sides 
to  a  question  of  racial  supremacy,  has 
brought  about  a  certain  forced  acquies- 
cence in  subjection.  With  these  two 
difficulties  off  their  hands,  the  Magyars 
went  on  to  make  the  whole  land  thor- 
oughly Hungarian  in  feeling.  A  re- 
stricted suffrage,  excluding  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  people  from  the  polls, 
kept  all  public  affairs  in  their  own  grasp. 
The  schools  became  a  rather  more  legiti- 
mate instrument  for  the  development  of 
national  sentiment,  and  were  deliberately 
worked  to  that  end.  Fifty  years  ago 
German  and  a  bastard  monkish  Latin 
were  the  speech  of  the  Hungarian  nobil- 
ity in  their  homes  and  diets.  To-day  the 
native  tongue  is  dominant  everywhere, 
and  a  question  asked  in  German  is  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  answered  in  Mag- 
yar with  jealous  and  proud  exactitude. 
Where  the  language  is,  there  ultimately 
is  the  heart,  and  the  universal  enforce- 
ment of  Magyar  in  the  schools,  colleges, 
parliament,  and  bureaucracy  has  proved, 
as  in  the  United  States,  the  most  ell'ective 
of  all  engines  for  the  work  of  racial  ab- 
sorption and  fusion.  In  the  last  fifty 
years  the  Magyars  have  increased  nearly 
three  times  as  quickly  as  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding nationalities. 

In  the  task  of  administering  the  Trans- 
leithanian  half  of  the  monarchy,  the  fierce 
hardihood  of  their  stock  has  been  guided 
by  an  admirable  political  intelligence. 
Whatever  could  be  done  by  way  of  build- 
ing railroads,  remitting  taxes  on  new  in- 
dustries, making  transportation  easy  and 


favorable  to  domestic  manufacturers,  and 
excluding  foreigners  in  the  allotment  of 
state  contracts  to  make  Hungary  prosper- 
ous, the  Magyars  have  done.  At  times, 
indeed,  their  etl'orts  have  been  almost  too 
valiant,  and  the  spirit  of  their  enterprise 
more  prodigal  and  generous  than  wise. 
In  Austria,  as  in  Spain,  trade  is  shackled 
by  a  contemptuous  bureaucracy  with  a 
hundred  entangling  regulations,  and  the 
factory  placed  some  distance  behind  the 
barracks  as  an  element  of  national  well- 
being.  In  Hungary  the  Magyars  have 
pushed  paternalism  to  the  very  opposite 
extreme,  forwarding  with  almost  exces- 
sive zeal  and  readiness  every  commercial 
scheme  that  had  in  it  the  promise  of  add- 
ing to  the  country's  industries.  The  pol- 
icy has  had  the  result  of  winning  over  the 
commercial  interests — mostly  in  Jewish 
hands — to  their  side  of  the  racial  issue, 
and  still  further  strengthening  their  po- 
sition. The  development  of  Hungary 
under  the  rule  of  the  Magyars,  and  their 
unbreakable  unity  as  a  political  force, 
have  made  their  influence  pretty  nearly 
decisive  at  Vienna  on  all  questions  that 
affect  the  monarchy  as  a  whole.  Tlie 
Austrian  delegation  to  the  joint  commis- 
sion that  meets  twice  a  year  to  arrange 
imperial  affairs  is  composed  of  Germans, 
Czechs,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  and  so  on, 
whose  varying  interests  and  feuds  make 
steady  co-operation  all  but  impossible. 
The  Hungarian  delegation,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  in  it  fifty-live  Magyars  and  five 
Croatians  working  with  the  directness  and 
harmony  of  a  single  man.  The  conse- 
quence is  that,  in  the  end,  the  Hungarian 
view  is  almost  sure  to  carry  the  day.  So 
far  each  renewal  of  the  Axisgleich  has 
brought  substantial  modifications  in  favor 
of  Hungary,  and  it  has  been  noticed  al- 
ready how  the  hopes  of  the  Czechs  in  Bo- 
hemia have  been  frustrated  more  than 
once  b}'  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  Mag- 
yar influence.  There  may  be  much 
ground  for  fault-finding  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  peasantry  and  the  subject 
Slav  and  Roumanian  races,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Magyars  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  Dual  jMonarchy. 

The  visitor  to  the  ])arliaments  of  Pf^sth 
and  Vienna  will  find  there  a  compact 
summing-up  of  the  difference  between 
Hungary  and  Austria.  The  debates  at 
Pesth  are  conducted  only  in  one  tongue; 
the  parliamentary  machine  works  with 
less  friction  than  even  the  English  House 
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of  Commons,  because  practically  there  is 
only  one  party  and  only  one  programme; 
there  are  discussions  and  eloquent  ha- 
rangues, but  no  organized  op})osition,  and 
consequently  no  obstruction,  unless  the 
small  band  of  Kossuth  irreconcilables 
can  be  called  a  party  of  obstruction. 
From  this  scene  of  quiet,  one-sided  gov- 
ernment the  change  is  violent  to  the  Vi- 
eiina  Reichsrath,  where  a  single  sitting 
will  often  produce  speeches  in  six  or  seven 
different  tongues,  and  parties  past  num- 
bering and  comprehension  revolve  in  a 
chaos  of  pol3^glot  intrigue  round  the  hap- 
less ministry.  Of  the  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  members  of  the  Austrian  par- 
liament it  is  possible  to  make  some  fifteen 
distinct  groups.  There  are  Germans 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  who  will 
hear  of  no  compromise  on  the  language 
question,  and  there  are  the  German  land- 
owners who  take  up  a  milder  attitude. 
There  are  Germans  who  make  a  ci'eed  of 
anti-Semitism,  Gernuins  who  are  opposed 
to  clerical  domination,  Germans  who  sup- 
port the  Church  on  all  questions,  Ger- 
mans who  wish  to  incorporate  Austria 
with  Prussia,  Germans  who  want  univer- 
sal suffrage,  and  Germans  who  are  the 
special  guardians  of  agrarian  interests. 
There  are  Poles  who  want  home-rule  in 
Galicia  and  unrestricted  freedom  to  op- 
pi-ess  the  Rutlienians,  and  there  ai-e  Ru- 
thenians  who  oppose  on  principle  every- 
thing tluit  the  Poles  demand.  There  are 
Czechs  who  think  of  nothing  but  the  au- 
tonomy of  Bohemia  on  tlieir  own  terms, 
and  other  Czechs  who  work  for  concilia- 
tion with  the  Germans.  There  are  Slavs 
who  look  forward  to  the  union  of  all 
southern  Slavs  into  a  self-govei-ning  ])rov- 
ince,  and  Italians  whose  object  is  the  di- 
vision of  the  Tirol  into  German  and 
Italian  sections.  If  from  such  a  confu- 
sion of  groups  and  creeds  there  can  be 
})icked  out  a  single  principle  which  may 
be  said  to  divide  Austrian  politics  in  two. 
that  principle  would  be  the  same  as  un- 
derlies the  resonant  commonplaces  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  conventions 
in  America.  The  Germans  favor  central- 
ization, and  the  other  i-aces  federation. 

With  such  conditions  obtaining,  proph- 
ecies of  disruption  were  to  be  expected, 
and  have  been  frequent,  but  the  realm 
still  holds  together.  Three  bonds  unite 
all  its  discordant  nationalities.  The  first 
is  the  monarchy;  the  second  the  army: 
and  the  third  the  international  necessity 


of  the  existence  of  Austria  -  Hungary. 
The  monarchy  is  accepted  everywhere, 
and  no  race  or  faction  wishes  to  replace 
it  with  any  other  form  of  government, 
or  can  conceive  of  any  one  but  a  Habs- 
burg  occupying  it.  The  power  of  the 
throne,  always  great,  is  now  unusual- 
ly so;  partly  because  the  intrigues  and 
wi'anglings  of  small  i)olitical  groups 
make  the  Emperor's  support  or  disfavor 
of  supreme  moment,  and  partly  because 
the  character  of  Francis  Joseph,  his  un- 
tii'ing  labors  and  conspicuous  fairmind- 
edness.  as  well  as  the  great  tragedies 
of  his  life,  have  made  him  to  all  his  peo- 
])les  an  object  of  sympathy  and  i-espect. 
A  second  and  even  stronger  tie  is  the 
army.  It  stands  as  a  visible  badge  of  sol- 
idarity that  takes  no  account  of  i-ace  or 
creed,  and  lays  upon  German,  Slav,  and 
Magyar  alike  the  duty  of  obedience,  not 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  such,  nor 
to  the  King  of  Hungary  as  such,  but  to 
the  ruler  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Ever}'- 
man  has  served  in  it,  done  something, 
sacrificed  something  for  it,  and  every 
man  carries  with  him  through  life  a  re- 
flection of  its  broad  imperial  temper. 
The  nature  of  the  third  bond  of  union 
was  explained  by  the  Czech  historian, 
PaUicky,  when  he  wrote  that  ''even  if  it 
were  not  already  in  existence,  an  Aus- 
trian Empire  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished, not  only  to  insure  the  welfare  of 
the  numerous  nationalities  involved,  but 
also  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe." 

The  dictum  needs  some  development. 
That  the  preservation  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy is  essential  to  European  peace  will 
hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  who  tries  to 
]Vi('ture  the  scramble  its  partition  would 
involve  among  Russia,  Gei'many,  and 
Italy — the  three  countries  that  dwell  upon 
its  borders  and  claim  kinship  with  four- 
fifths  of  its  inhabitants.  Nor  are  ''the 
numerous  nationalities  involved"  less 
concerned  in  its  maintenance.  Dismem- 
berment would  mean  for  them  the  very 
fate  of  absor])tion  each  and  all  are  most 
anxious  to  avoid,  and  a  final  answer, 
from  whicli  there  could  be  no  appeal  ex- 
cept by  insurrection,  to  their  dreams  of 
autonomy.  It  is  not  for  admission  into 
the  Russian  Empire  that  the  Czechs  are 
aoitating,  nor  to  be  housed  b}^  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.  that  the  Germans  are  op- 
posing them.  So  far  the  triple  bond  of 
attaclnnent  to  the  army  and  monarchy 
and    self-interest   has  been  able  to  keep 
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the  realm  intact.  But  the  situation  is 
and  must  be  one  of  the  greatest  hazard. 
The  geographical  position  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  and  the  responsibilities  it  as- 
sumed by  occupying  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, make  its  foreign  policy  a  matter 
of  arrangement  between  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg-.  It  is  practically  forced  to 
follow  the  lead  of  its  two  powerful  neigh- 
bors, and  preserve  an  embarrassing"  neu- 
trality when  they  disagree.  Were  dis- 
memberment to  set  in,  it  could  rely  on 
no  friendly  state  coming  to  its  rescue, 
least  of  all  on  its  partners  in  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Austria-Hungary  must  work 
out  its  own  salvation,  and  float  or  sink 
without  help  from  outside.  It  is  this  iso- 
lation that  constitutes  the  peril  of  the 
internal   feuds    that  have   paralyzed  the 


realm  during  the  past  tw^o  years.  They 
must  find  their  own  remedies  if  decompo- 
sition is  to  be  prevented.  The  constitu- 
tional specific  of  "justice  towards  all  na- 
tionalities "  has  failed,  because  even  the 
persuasive  authority  of  the  Emperor  has 
not  been  able  to  secure  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
and  no  other  ])rescription  is  in  sight  that 
promises  anything  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary relief.  The  state  physician  whose 
moderating  influence  has  restrained  even 
if  it  could  not  kill  the  national  disor- 
ders is  now  an  old  man ;  the  heir-ap- 
parent is  little  known  or  cared  for;  and 
it  is  hard  to  resist  the  gravest  fears  of 
what  may  happen  to  the  Dual  Monarchy 
when  the  patient  wisdom  of  Francis  Jo- 
seph is  no  longer  a  rallying-point  to  his 
subjects. 


BROTHER    JO^^ATHAN'S    COLOXIES. 

A    HISTORICAL   ACCOUNT. 
BY   PROFESSOR  ALBERT   BUSIINELL   HART. 


MANKIND  is  divided  into  three 
great  classes,"  says  a  learned  Ger- 
man follower  of  the  philosopher  Hegel: 
"  those  who  are  Hegelians  and  are  proud 
of  it;  those  who  are  Hegelians  and  pro- 
test against  it;  and  those  who  are  Hegel- 
ians without  knowing  it."  In  their  colo- 
nial policy  the  nations  of  the  earth  might 
be  put  into  three  similar  categories: 
those  which,  like  Germany,  are  proud  of 
their  colonization  ;  those  which,  like  Eng- 
land, colonize  with  apprehension  ;  and  the 
United  States, which  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  has  been  a  great  colonial  pow- 
er without  suspecting  it.  Because  we 
have  heretofore  had  no  far-l,ying  islands, 
or  yellow  or  brown  nations  of  dependents, 
we  have  been  accused  of  entering  on  "a 
colonial  policy  "  of  which  we  understand 
neither  the  responsibilities  nor  the  dan- 
gers; but  though  the  term  "colonies" 
sounds  strange,  the  thing  itself  is  as  fa- 
miliar to  us  as  vote  by  ballot. 

What  is  the  essential  in  the  conception 
of  a  colony?  Is  it  anything  more  than  a 
tract  of  territory  subordinate  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  different  tract  of  country, 
and  ruled  by  authorities  wholly  or  in 
part  responsible  to  the  main  administra- 
tion instead  of  to  the  people  of  their  own 
region  ?     Distance    is    not   necessary    to 


make  a  colony:  Algeria  is  only  twenty- 
four  hours  steaming  from  Marseilles,  jet 
is  a  French  colony.  Separation  from  the 
home  country  is  not  necessary  in  true 
colonization,  for  Siberia  is  one  of  the 
greatest  examples  of  a  modern  colony.  A 
hegira  of  settlers  over  the  seas  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  colon iz:ition  ;  is  not  Java  a  col- 
ony, though  only  60,000  of  its  24,000.000 
people  are  Dutch?  Arbitrary  control  is 
no  necessary  part  of  colonization,  for  no- 
where in  the  world  is  there  greater  free- 
dom of  local  government  than  in  Aus- 
tra.lia.  Alien  or  inferior  races  are  not 
necessary  for  colonial  life:  Newfound- 
land has  no  Indians.  The  important 
thing  about  colonies  is  the  coexistence  of 
two  kinds  of  government,  with  an  ulti- 
mate control  in  one  geographical  region 
and  dependence  in  the  other;  and  since 
1784  there  has  never  been  a  ,year  when  in 
the  United  States  there  have  not  been 
side  by  side  such  a  ruling  nation  and 
such  subject  colonies,  only  we  choose  to 
call  them  "Territories." 

Even  that  term  perhaps  carries  with  it 
an  idea  of  settled  representative  govern- 
ment, of  inchoate  Statehood ;  but  we  have, 
or  have  had,  nearly  every  variety  of  col- 
onies known  to  history,  from  recently 
occupied  conquests,  like  Puerto  Rico,  with 
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no  regime  except  the  will  of  the  military 
commander,  tliroug-li  all  the  gradations 
up  to  a  community  like  New  Mexico,  long 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  State.  We 
have  military  stations,  such  as  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  which  are  almost  as  free  from  any 
near-by  control  as  Gibraltar;  we  have 
had  a  distant  protectorate  in  Liberia; 
our  Indian  agents  liave  a  status  very  like 
that  of  British  residents  in  the  native 
states  of  India;  our  share  in  the  control 
of  Samoa  resembles  tliat  of  Belgium  in 
the  Congo  Free  State;  the  Aves  Islands 
and  Navassa  are  in  their  political  status 
very  like  the  English  Bahamas  ;  the 
French  in  Madagascar  have  set  up  a  sys- 
tem resembling  our  control  of  Alaska; 
and  the  great  self-governing  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  not  so  completely  subject  to 
home  control  as  our  own  Territory  of 
Oklahoma. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  our 
dependencies,  no  one  doubts  that,  in  i)rac- 
tice,  the  colonial  aims,  methods,  and 
purposes  of  Brother  Jonathan  have 
been  very  different  from  those  of  other 
great  powers,  although  the  foundations 
of  his  system  are  much  the  same.  Ger- 
many, France,  Holland,  Portugal,  Eng- 
land, are  small,  thickly  populated  coun- 
tries, with  boundaries  pressed  close  to- 
gether by  centuries  of  hammering  wars; 
hence  they  are  forced  to  seek  their  colo- 
nial expansion  on  other  continents  or  in 
other  oceans.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
up  to  1898,  have  been  able  to  expand  in 
regions  almost  uninhabited,  and  near  our 
own  doors.  All  European  nations  have 
found  it  a  problem  how  to  regulate  the 
trade  of  their  colonies,  and  hard  to  en- 
force their  regulations;  but  our  colonies 
have  heretofore  been  simply  admitted 
into  our  unlimited  inter-State  free  trade, 
and  have  desired  no  special  status  in  for- 
eign commerce.  Foreign  colonies  have 
always  been  pulling  their  home  countries 
into  wars,  or  at  best  into  international 
scrapes;  Brother  Jonathan  has  never  had 
to  fight  for  the  defence  of  his  colonies, 
and  only  once  against  one  of  ihem. 
English  and  Russian  statesmen  are  at 
this  moment  brooding  over  the  question 
whether  their  outlying  possessions  would 
be  loyal  in  case  of  war;  never,  since 
the  civil  war,  have  we  doubted  that  our 
colonies  would  stand  by  us  in  any  crisis. 
The  English  in  India  are  100.000  ngainst 
300,000,000  natives;  our  red,  black,  and 
white  aliens  altogether  make  up  less  than 


a  fourth  part  of  our  population.  The  iron 
sul)jeclion  of  dependencies  to  a  distant 
rule  is  a  principle  as  old  as  the  Plioeni- 
cian  trading-posts  on  the  Mediterranean; 
but  from  the  beginning  of  our  federal 
history  up  to  1898,  Americans  have  ac- 
cepted it  as  an  axiom  that  our  colonies 
were  eventually  to  become  States  of  the 
Union.  Notwithstanding  the  talk  about 
imperial  federation,  it  is  plain  that  Eng- 
land must  continue  to  have  colonies  so 
long  as  English  hearts  hold  their  cour- 
age; but,  up  to  the  Spanish  war.  Brother 
Jonathan  never  looked  in  the  face  the 
prospect  of  a  Union  in  which  there 
should  be  permanent  colonies. 

With  all  due  allowance  for  special  con- 
ditions, the  truth  remains  that  the  United 
States  lias  had  a  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence of  colonization ;  and  whatever  is 
done  in  the  future  will  be  based  on  the 
habits  of  the  past.  For  good  or  evil  we 
have  taken  on  ourselves  the  task  of  gov- 
erning new  dependencies.  How  far  does 
the  history  of  our  own  Territorial  system 
thrown  light  on  the  capacity  of  Americans 
to  perform  that  task  ?  For  convenience 
of  treatment  the  history  of  our  coloniza- 
tion may  be  taken  up  under  the  follow- 
ing topics:  1.  Foundation  of  a  Territorial 
system  (1780-1803).  2.  Internal  colonies 
in  the  West  (1803-1898).  3.  Absorption 
of  French  and  Spanish  colonies,  and  Ore- 
gon (1803-1848).  4.  Liberia  (1817-18(51). 
5.  Indian  reservations  (1830-1898).  6. 
Territorial  slavery  (1820-1862).  7.  Utah, 
and  the  South  during  reconstruction 
(1865-1886).  8.  Outlying  colonies  (1856- 
1898). 

Notwitlistanding  that  the  Revolution 
was  a  protest  against  a  colonial  regime, 
the  model  for  the  oi'iginal  American  Ter- 
ritorial system,  which  has  so  far  been 
little  altered,  was  the  previous  colonial 
administration  of  Great  Britain.  That 
system  in  most  colonies  included  five 
principles:  the  right  to  annex  territory 
without  the  consent  of  its  inhabitants; 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  lands;  control 
of  the  aborigines;  allowance  of  y)ei'Sonal 
rights  and  privileges,  guaranteed  by  a 
charter;  and  an  administration  consist- 
ing of  an  appointed  Governor,  appointed 
judges,  and  a  legislature  whose  statutes 
were  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Governor, 
and  also  to  annulment  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment. Every  one  of  the.se  principles 
was  adopted  in  the  earliest  Territorial  ar- 
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rangements  of  tlie  United  States,  and 
most  of  them  are  still  parts  of  our  colo- 
nial organization.  We  inherited  also, 
and  have  since  enlarged,  that  douhle  pop- 
ulation which  all  over  the  globe  embar- 
rasses European  colonies — a  white  race  in 
the  midst  of  inferior  native  races — and 
hence  a  double  system  of  law,  with  tlie 
presumption  always  in  favor  of  the  white 
settler.  To  this  was  added  the  special 
complication  of  the  negro  slaves — always 
a  subject  of  dissension  in  America,  and 
of  interference  from  abroad. 

Annexations  began  with  the  Virginian 
invasion  of  the  Northwest  Territory  in 
1778;  since  that  time  the  consent  of  pre- 
viously existing  independent  govern- 
ments has  been  obtained  in  two  cases — 
Texas  and  Hawaii ;  but  there  has  not 
been  an  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  in  which  a  popular  vote 
has  been  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  an 
annexed  region,  except  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  secure  St.  Thomas  in  1867 
By  purchase, conquest, or  voluntary  union 
the  United  States  has  exercised  all  the 
rights  of  annexing  new  colonies  whicii 
have  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  colonizing 
power. 

The  ownership  and  disposition  of  lands 
in  colonies  has  also  been  a  principle  of 
the  federal  government  ever  sijice  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  State  claims  to  the  North- 
west in  1784.  While  recognizing  previous 
private  holdings,  and  while  making  vari- 
ous deductions  for  State  reservations,  the 
immense  areas  of  wild  lands  have  been  as 
completely  national  property  as  the  Ger- 
man "  Hinterland  "  in  Africa  or  the  Rus- 
sian holdings  in  Siberia.  The  priiici})al 
change  from  earlier  colonial  conditions  is 
that  the  United  States  has  never  tried  to 
exact  quit-rents,  and  has  seldom  leased 
public  lands ;  but  it  has  followed  the 
earlier  English  colonial  principle  of  put- 
ting the  ownership  as  speedily  as  possible 
into  private  hands;  and  during  the  last 
fifty  years  it  has  sold  or  given  lands  in 
small  parcels  to  actual  occupants. 

The  settlement  of  the  lands  has  made 
it  necessary  to  provide  a  system  of  colo- 
nial government  till  the  Territories  w^ere 
ready  to  enter  the  Union  as  States.  Here 
again  the  plan  was  simply  to  follow  the 
time-honored  English  idea  of  granting  a 
written  charter,  in  which  i)ersonal  rights 
should  be  defined  and  a  form  of  govern- 
ment indicated.  The  germ  of  our  colo- 
nial system  is  a  vote  of  the  Continental 


Congress  of  October  10,  1780,  elaborated  in 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  which 
systematized  and  enlarged  these  principles, 
and  was  the  first  great  colonial  charter 
granted  by  the  United  States.  Besides  a 
bill  of  rights,  a  detailed  system  of  Terri- 
torial government  was  sketched ;  it  was  to 
include  two  successive  stages  of  adminis- 
tration— a  temporary  form,  in  which  the 
Governor  and  judges  appointed  by  Con- 
gress could  make  laws  subject  to  annul- 
ment by  Congress;  and  later  a  Territorial 
legislature,  with  a  veto  power  in  the  Gov- 
ernor. From  that  day  to  this  the  acts  of 
Congress  creating  Territories  have  fol- 
lowed the  main  principles  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.  Nor  has  the  control  by 
the  Federal  government  been  nominal; 
Governors  and  judges  have  been  appoint- 
ed, instructed,  and  sometimes  removed 
by  the  President,  and  Territorial  statutes 
have  repeatedly  been  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress. 

In  cases  where  the  population  was  in- 
considerable, the  Federal  government  has 
held  colonies  without  a  charter.  For  in- 
stance, the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri 
remained  without  any  organization  from 
1820  to  1851;  California  never  had  an 
organized  Territorial  government;  and 
Alaska  has  for  thirty-one  years  remained 
an  unchartered  colony.  A  case  perhaps 
even  more  striking  is  that  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  is  now"  administered 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Pre- 
sident; it  is  taxed  by  act  of  Congress, 
without  the  slightest  representation,  even 
by  a  delegate  in  Congress;  and  it  has  no 
control  of  its  own  local  affairs.  From  the 
beginning  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  applied  to  some  colonies  which 
needed  a  special  arbitrary"  regime  and 
were  not  able  to  sustain  any  representa- 
tive government  of  their  own. 

After  a  slow  preliminary  growth,  about 
1800  the  feeble  American  colonies  began 
to  experience  an  amazing  movement  from 
the  Eastern  world  to  the  Western  world, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  in- 
terior valley.  The  "Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe"  is  no  more  romantic;  the  inva- 
sions of  Goths  and  Visigoths  were  less 
far-reaching.  In  all  essentials  the  con- 
ditions of  our  first  colonial  settlements 
were  reproduced  and  magnified.  A  tract 
of  land  whicli  last  week  was  a  virgin 
forest,  and  yesterday  a  backwoods  farm, 
is   to-day  a  village,  to-morrow  a  county- 
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seat,  next  month  a  Territorial  capital, 
and  next  year  the  seat  of  g'overnmeiit  in 
a  rich  and  populous  State. 

The  transformation  is  not  solely  the 
woi'k  of  Americans  born;  the  I'aw  Irish 
lad  is  soon  to  be  the  owner  of  a  bloclv  of 
houses;  the  runaway  German  apprentice 
will  shortly  build  a  music-hall;  the  Nor- 
wegian ])loughman  has  the  most  valuable 
farm  in  the  county;  and  the  poor  Eng- 
lish weaver  lives  to  see  his  children  name 
the  manufacturing  city  which  he  has 
founded  after  the  Devonshire  hamlet  in 
which  he  was  born. 

To  be  sure,  the  same  process  has  gone 
forward  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  and  Siberia;  but  no- 
where on  such  a  scale,  nor  with  such  a 
variety  of  race  elements.  From  1820  to 
1898,  18,000,000  foreign  immigrants  have 
come  to  our  shores;  and  whatever  their 
adherence  to  their  original  natioiuil  char- 
acter, their  children,  or  at  least  their 
grandchildren,  are  no  longer  colonists, 
but  complete  Americans.  The  frontier 
has  repeatedly  been  transformed  from  a 
group  of  colonies  to  a  belt  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  which  again  send  out  new^ 
swarms.  With  all  the  unfavorable  con- 
ditions of  a  growth  too  rapid  to  be  re- 
fined, the  result  has  been  a  lesson  to  the 
world  in  the  art  of  practical  coloniza- 
tion. Montana  is  a  rude  community, 
but  it  has  got  farther  forward  in  civiliza- 
tion in  thirty  years  than  Cuba  in  thirty 
decades.  North  Dakota  needs  polishing, 
but  it  is  a  better  place  than  Algeria. 
When  Brother  Jonathan  draws  a  long 
breath,  as  he  begins  his  work  of  shaping 
a  new  batch  of  communities,  let  him  re- 
member that  out  of  the  most  diverse 
white  colonists  he  can  make  a  race  of 
Americans ! 

With  the  admission  of  the  States  of 
Tennessee  in  1796,  and  Ohio  in  1802,  the 
machinery  of  colonial  government  was  in 
full  operation;  and  before  1822  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Mis- 
souri passed  through  the  four  successive 
stages  of  unorganized  colonies,  of  colonies 
with  appointed  law-nuikers,  of  colonies 
with  a  local  legislatui'e,  and  of  full-fledged 
States.  Meanwhile  the  United  States  had 
advanced  another  step  in  colonization, 
by  the  annexation  of  large  territories  al- 
ready" inhabited  by  x^eople  of  alien  races, 
languages,  religions,  and  laws. 

When  Louisiana  was  annexed  in   l"^(\'i. 


it  had  a  population  of  about  42,000.  as 
against  5.500,000  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  a  state  Church,  a  sys- 
tem of  civil  law  fouiuled  on  Roman  juris- 
j)rudence.  and  most  of  the  people,  black 
and  white,  understood  no  language  except 
French.  Since  1769  the  government  had 
been  the  harsh  and  corrupt  rule  of  Span- 
ish officials,  themselves  disliked  by  the 
people.  The  ceremonies  of  transfer,  then 
novel  in  the  experience  of  the  United 
States,  may  x)erhaps  be  a  useful  prece- 
dent: '*  Being  convened  in  the  hall  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  New  Orleans,''  re- 
ported Governor  Claiborne  and  General 
Wilkinson,  ""  the  Commissioners,  accom- 
panied on  both  sides  by  the  chiefs  and 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  by  the 
munici})alities  and  divers  respectable  citi- 
zens of  their  respective  republicks,  .... 
Citizen  Loussat  ....  delivered  to  the 
said  Commissioners  of  the  United  States 
in  their  publick  sitting  the  keys  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  declaring  that  he 
discharges  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to 
the  French  Republick  the  citizens  and  in- 
habitants of  Louisiana." 

The  critical  question  of  the  temporary 
government  of  the  ceded  territory  was 
settled  by  Congress  providing  that  the 
President  might  designate  some  one  to 
take  the  functions  previously  conferred 
on  the  Spanish  or  French  administra- 
tors, Claiborne  therefore  x>i'Oclaimed  to 
the  Louisianians  that  "the  American 
people  receive  you  as  brothers,  and  will 
hasten  to  extend  to  j'ou  a  participation  in 
the  inestimable  rights  which  have  form- 
ed the  basis  of  their  own  unexampled 
prosperity."  As  soon  as  Congress  could 
reach  tlie  matter  a  regular  Territorial  act 
was  passed,  March  26,  1804.  on  the  gen- 
eral model  of  the  first  stage  of  the  North- 
west Territory.  In  October,  1804,  three 
unofficial  connnissioners,  appointed  by  a 
])ublic  meeting  at  New  Oi'leans,  appeared 
:it  Washington  to  voice  the  bitter  protests 
of  the  Louisianians:  they  comi)lained  that 
their  province  had  been  divided  into  two 
territories,  that  their  slave  trade  was  for- 
bidden, that  they  had  only  a  limited  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  that  their  land  titles  were 
questioned,  that  their  official  language 
was  changed,  that  their  civil  law  was  ad- 
ministered by  judges  who  did  not  know 
civil  law.  that  ihey  did  not  like  their  Gov- 
ernor, and  had  no  legal  appeal  from  his 
decisions.  It  was  the  period  commem- 
orated bv  the  local  artist  in  Cable's  novel 
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with  his  "pigshoe  of  Lou-isiana  rif-using- 
to  hanter  the  h-Union." 

In  this  long  indictment  we  have  most 
of  the  complaints  which  have  recurred 
whenever  the  United  States  has  colo- 
nized former  French  or  Spanish  territory  : 
the  new  citizens  naturally  claim  all  the 
privileges  of  the  old  regime,  and  also 
all  the  benefits  of  the  American  political 
system.  However  advantageous  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  is  in  criminal  cases, 
it  sets  up  principles  of  inheritance  and 
property  rights  very  different  from  those 
to  which  the  Latin  races  have  always 
adhered.  On  the  other  hand,  in  de- 
manding an  elective  legislature  instead 
of  the  small  appointed  council,  the  Louisi- 
anians  clamored  for  what  they  had  never 
possessed  for  a  moment  under  the  old  re- 
gime. Yet  Congress  good-naturedly  passed 
another  act,  January  28,  1805,  granting 
them  the  second  stage  of  Territorial  gov- 
ernment, with  an  elective  assembly,  and 
promising  them  speedy  admission  as  a 
State.  Nor  had  they  long  to  wait.  April 
10,  1812,  when  the  population  was  still 
only  85,000,  Louisiana  was  admitted  to 
the  Union. 

When  the  Floridas  were  finally  annex- 
ed by  the  treaty  of  1819,  very  much  the 
same  trouble  came  up  again.  As  in  the 
case  of  Louisiana,  the  inhabitants  vvei-e 
promised  religious  freedom,  the  right  to 
i-emove  into  Spanish  dominions  if  they 
chose,  or  to  be  "incorporated  in  the  Un- 
ion of  the  United  States ....  and  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges, 
rights,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States."  After  some  experi- 
ence of  the  pocos  dias  delays  of  Spanish 
administration,  the  province  was  duly 
transferred  to  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
July  17,  1821 ;  and  he  at  once  gave  notice 
that  the  old  laws  continued  in  force,  and 
that  the  old  civil  officers  would  continue 
for  the  time  being. 

Under  a  commission  as  Governor,  Jack- 
son was  authorized  by  the  President  to 
exercise  "all  the  powers  and  authorities 
heretofore  exercised  by  the  Governor  and 
Captain-General  and  Intendant  of  Cuba, 
and  by  the  Governors  of  East  and  West 
Florida,  within  the  said  provinces,"  ex- 
cept the  laying  of  new  taxes  and  the 
granting  of  lands.  This  fine  bold  position 
suited  Jackson,  and  within  three  months 
Colonel  Callava,  the  former  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor, declared  that  Jackson  threatened 
to  put  him  into  a  dungeon,  a  suggestion 


"  which  could  not  but  raise  a  blush  in  my 
face,  and  disorder  my  stomach  in  the  very 
act  of  eating,  .  .  .  and  I  felt  myself  attacked 
by  a  deadly  pain."  The  wicked  threat 
was  carried  out  by  soldiers,  who  escorted 
him  before  the  terrible  "Don  Andrew 
Jackson."  That  potentate,  "with  much 
violence  and  furious  gestures,"  harangued 
his  prisoner  for  two  hours,  in  a  language 
which  Callava,  perhaps  to  his  own  peace 
of  mind,  did  not  understand,  and  finally 
the  Governor  in  esse  sent  the  Governor 
in  fiiisse  to  prison. 

Behind  the  comic  side  of  this  episode 
there  were  two  issues  of  some  importance. 
Callava  was  trying  to  carry  away  some 
documents  which  Jackson  considered  the 
public  property  of  his  colony;  and  Jack- 
son was  exercising  authority  such  as  no 
person  in  time  of  peace  could  possibly 
have  claimed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  through  troops  who  could 
nowhere  else  be  used  for  such  purposes. 
Since  this  is  a  difficulty  of  a  kind  likely 
to  occur  in  our  new  possessions,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that  Fromentin,  the  Federal 
judge,  attempted  to  release  Callava  by  a 
habeas  corpus,  which  Jackson  disregard- 
ed; and  that  Monroe's  cabinet  was  much 
perturbed  by  the  happening.  In  1822 
this  extraordinary  use  of  arbitrary  Span- 
ish principles  within  the  free  United  States 
was  withdrawn,  by  the  organization  of  a 
regular  Territorial  government. 

A  very  curious  kind  of  colonization  was 
that  of  Oregon.  Here  alone,  in  our  whole 
territorial  historj^  is  a  region  claimed, 
occupied,  and  eventually  held  as  a  colony 
planted  in  no  man's  land.  From  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of  1805-7  to 
the  Oregon  Act  of  1848  there  was  never 
any  government  except  the  voluntary 
association  of  neighbors  in  local  affairs ; 
and  from  1818  to  1846  there  was  joint  oc- 
cupancy with  Great  Britain,  from  which 
might  be  drawn  some  lessons  useful  in 
Samoa. 

In  every  one  of  these  cases  the  work 
of  civilization  was  finally  successful,  but 
there  are  still  traces  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  Louisiana  to  this  day  has  a  spe- 
cial system  of  civil  law;  Spanish  titles 
still  sometimes  vex  the  courts  of  Florida; 
and  the  Oregon  controversy  was  not  final- 
ly settled  till  1872. 

While  Brother  Jonathan  was  adding  to 
his  territory,  and  gaining  experience  in 
colonization,  a  movement  had  begun  for 
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riddirif^  jiim  of  a  ])art  of  his  cliildrcii,  by 
coloiiizinj^  the  free  blacks  in  Africa.  Tlie 
fii'st  trouble  was  to  find  a  ])art  of  the 
earth  wliere  ])ersons  would  be  i-eceived 
who,  as  Jett'ei-son  neatly  ])ln'a.sed  it.  were 
"  not  inalefactoi's,  but  jiuilty  of  what  the 
safety  of  society  under  actual  circum- 
stances oblioes  us  to  treat  as  a  crime" — 
that  is,  men  who  wcm'c  determined  tr) 
be  fi-ee.  In  1820  the  first  i-ealization  of 
the  idea,  was  carried  out  by  President 
Monroe,  in  connection  with  the  Aineri- 
can  Colonization  Society.  wIhmi  eiuhty- 
six  neofoes  were  sent  to  tln^  African 
coast.  From  tliat  time  for  many  years 
the  United  States  took,  in  the  scattei-ed 
settlements  first  known  as  Liberia  and 
Monrovia,  an  interest  summed  up  by 
Amos  Kendall  as  follows:  "To  cok)nize 
captured  Africans,  to  build  homes  for 
them  ...  to  purchase  ships  for  their  con- 
venience, to  build  forts  for  their  protec- 
tion, to  su})ply  them  with  arms  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  to  enlist  troops  to  ouard 
them,  and  to  em})loy  the  army  and  navy 
in  their  defence."  In  1837  the  })eoj)le 
constituted  themselves  the  Common- 
wealth of  Liberia,  and  m  1847  the  lit- 
tle state  declared  itself  sovereign  and 
iudepe:  dent.  Like  numy  other  small 
nations,  Liberia  soon  found  herself  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain. 
Had  the  settlement  been  one  of  white 
men,  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
United  States  would  have  acknowledged 
the  duty  of  protecting  it.  As  it  was.  the 
administration  of  President  Polk  refused 
even  to  acknowledge  Liberia  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  England,  however,  came 
to  terms  with  the  little  land,  agreed  to  re- 
spect the  "sovereignty"  of  Liberia,  and 
g-ave  her  a  cutter  with  four  guns — all  ex- 
actly like  a  picture  in  Pioich  :  but  not 
till  18G2  did  the  L^nited  States  recognize 
Liberia  as  a  sister  nation.  In  1884  Secre- 
tary Frelinghuysen  said  that  "Liberia. 
although  not  a  colony  of  the  United 
States,  began  its  independent  career  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  country,  which  beai's  to  it 
a  ^//m-sZ-parental  relationship." 

The  colony  of  Liberia  is  almost  the 
only  exam])le  of  an  eddy  of  Westei-n  civ- 
ilization turning  Eastward:  and  it  was 
too  feeble  a  movement  to  atfect  either 
slavery  or  territorial  rights  in  America  or 
Afi-ica.  President  Lincoln  made  an  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  scheme  by  placino-  a 
new  colony  in  Central  America.  Vcv- 
haps    the    Liberians    may    some    day    ho 


stirred  up  by  tlie  good  fortune  of  the 
Hawaiiaiis  lo  otfer  themselves  to  be  a 
recognized  colony  of  Brother  Jonathan's. 
At  })resent  our  relation  to  Liberia  is  prac- 
tically that  of  a  ]n'Otectorate. 

Mucli  has  been  said  during  this  year  of 
war  and  ]>eace  about  the  dithculties  of 
governing  inferior  races,  especially  in  a 
colony,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  for 
sucli  a  task  Brother  Jonathan  is  both  raw 
aiid  clumsy.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ne- 
gi'o  question,  we  have  had  on  our  hands 
ever  since  1775  the  Indians,  inhabitants 
of  our  colonies  —  ])agans.  savages,  ene- 
mies, splendid  fighting-men.  yet  wards  of 
the  nation. 

From  tlie  beginning  the  Federal  gov- 
erinnent  has  had  definite  and  righteous 
principles.  It  has  recognized  the  Indian's 
riglit  of  occupancy  in  his  lands:  it  has 
tried  to  keep  them  separate  from  vrhite 
settlers:  and  it  has  looked  forward  to  his 
civilization.  Our  chief  trouble  has  been 
that  in  every  attempt  to  give  the  Indians 
such  a  status  in  our  colonial  s^'stem  as  is 
occui)ied  by  the  Ceylonese  under  English 
rule,  or  the  Javanese  under  Dutch  rule, 
we  have  run  up  against  a  total  difference 
of  conditions.  Few  of  the  Indians  ai-e 
or  ever  will  be  tillei-s  of  the  soil,  and 
hence  ten  white  families  can  live  on  a 
tract  too  small  for  one  Indian  family: 
and  most  of  the  tribes  have  no  traditional 
social  oi-ganization  which  can  be  used  as 
a  foundation  .for  modern  life. 

The  reservation  system,  finally  put  in 
force  about  1830.  has  been  the  essential 
featui'e  of  our  Indian  colonies,  for  it  pro- 
vitles  at  the  same  time  personal  pi'otection, 
a  kind  of  local  government,  and  ease  of 
national  administration.  The  defect  of 
this  system  is  best  seen  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  so-called  "five  civilized 
nations" — one  of  the  most  perplexing  of 
Brother  Jonathan's  colonial  experiments. 
Tiie  Indian  Territory  has  a  legal  status 
very  like  that  of  tlie  native  states  of 
India.  Thei'e  is  a  little  legislature  and 
an  executive:  there  is  a  tribal  title  to  the 
lands  of  the  Teri'itory :  but  everything 
is  in  confusion.  Legally  the  lands  are 
held  in  common,  but  in  one  of  tlie  tribes 
about  half  the  land  is  actually  possessed 
by  sixty-(nie  persons.  Legally  none  but 
persons  of  Indian  blood  can  share  in  the 
privileges  of  the  colony;  but  if  a  white 
man  marries  an  Indian,  he  thereby  be- 
comes an   Indian,  and  their  children  are 
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"Indians,"  and  share  in  the  tribal  prop- 
erty. Legally  no  one  can  give  title  to 
the  lands  except  tlie  tribe,  yet  there  are 
towns  of  five  thousand  people  plumped 
down  on  Indian  lands  without  a  shadow 
of  tribal  grant.  Legally  the  Territory 
should  be  reserved  for  Indians;  actual- 
ly there  are  nearly  five  times  as  many 
whites  as  Indians.  Legally  crime  should 
be  repressed  by  the  United  States  judges 
in  adjoining  States  and  Territories  ;  act- 
ually, according  to  Mr.  Dawes,  one  judge 
has  in  fifteen  years  sentenced  a  thousand 
desperadoes  to  be  hanged,  and  the  supply 
seems  undiminished. 

For  the  intolerable  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Indian  Territory  there  are 
several  reasons,  all  of  which  ma}^  suggest 
the  need  of  wisdom  in  organizing  colonies 
over  the  seas.  The  Iiulians  have  for 
nearly  a  century  been  treated  as  "  domes- 
tic dependent  nations"  with  whom  trea- 
ties could  be  made;  and  yet  they  have 
not  the  numbers  or  the  stability  to  pro- 
tect their  lands  or  themselves  from  the 
aggressions  of  the  white  so-called  "in- 
truders." On  the  other  hand,  the  five 
"  nations  "  claim  to  own  grazing,  mineral, 
and  coal  lands  of  such  value  that  it  is  a 
piece  of  luck  to  be  born  a  Cherokee  baby. 
The  tribal  system  of  land-holding  is  not 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  and  the  United  States  has 
made  great  efforts  to  induce  them,  both  in 
the  Indian  Territory  and  in  other  reser- 
vations, to  accept  land  in  severalt}^;  but 
if  this  is  done  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  long-run  most  of  the  Indians 
will  part  with  their  individual  lands  and 
be  left  homeless. 

The  deadlock  in  Indian  affairs  is  not 
due  to  the  injustice  of  the  government  or 
to  the  rapacity  of  officials,  but  to  the 
character  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  fron- 
tiersman. The  inability  of  the  United 
States  either  to  civilize  the  mass  of  the 
Indians  where  they  stand  or  to  protect 
them  from  tlie  greed  of  the  frontiersman 
is  one  of  the  things  which  must  give 
greatest  anxiety  as  we  look  into  the  fu- 
ture of  external  colonies  with  large  ne- 
gro, Hawaiian,  or  Malay  population. 

From  most  of  the  dangers  of  a  colonial 
system  the  United  States  has  been  hap- 
pily free;  we  have  never  lost  a  colony 
in  war,  or  suffered  from  a  colonial  in- 
surrection other  tlian  Indian  outbreaks. 
The  ticklish  question  of  "taxation  with- 
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out  representation  "  is  settled  by  giving 
the  Territories  a  representation,  and  then 
paying  their  expenses  out  of  the  luitional 
treasury.  One  terrible,  persistent,  and 
agonizing  colonial  question  we  have  had 
—  the  question  of  slavery;  and  it  was  the 
direct  occasion  of  the  civil  war.  The 
difficulty,  simply  stated,  was  that,  down 
to  the  Mexican  war,  the  question  was 
settled  by  giving  a  part  of  the  Territoi-ies 
to  the  South  and  part  to  the  North — as 
though  the  protectionists  were  to  con- 
trol Hawaii,  and  the  free-traders  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  compromise  of  1850  practically^ 
extended  the  geographical  line  to  the 
Californian  boundary.  Unfortunately, 
the  compromise  dodged  the  real  issue 
by  using  obscure  phraseolog3^  and  in 
1854  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  introduced 
the  new  and  baneful  principle  of  "squat- 
ter sovereignty,"  by  which  the  colonies 
w^ere  left  to  decide  for  themselves  on  the 
momentous  question  of  slavery.  The 
next  step  was  an  attempt  by  the  two  sec- 
tions to  control  the  new^  colony  of  Kan- 
sas by  sending  emigrants  into  it;  the  re- 
sult was  anger,  mutual  denunciation, 
rival  colonial  governments,  and  a  local 
civil  w^ar;  an  attempt  was  made  to  force 
Kansas  into  the  Union  with  the  "Lecomp- 
ton  "  slavery  constitution,  against  the 
known  and  expressed  Vvdll  of  the  people. 
This  curious  outcome  of  "popular  sov- 
ereignty "  shocked  the  moral  sense  of 
the  nation  ;  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
three  years  later,  was  the  agent  of  the 
nation  in  putting  an  end  to  this  great 
colonial  question;  and  in  1862  he  signed 
an  act  of  Congress  destroying  slavery  in 
all  the  Territories. 

In  thus  declaring  all  the  colonies  free, 
Congress  did  more  than  to  assert  a  splen- 
did principle  of  human  rights;  it  settled 
once  for  all  the  question  of  national  su- 
premacy; it  asserted  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  the  American  col- 
onies, both  those  then  existing  and  such 
as  might  later  be  annexed;  it  made  it 
certain  that  thenceforth  there  would  be  a 
tolerably  unifoi'm  system  of  colonial  ad- 
ministration. Of  course  this  gives  to 
Congress  precisely  those  despotic  powers 
the  application  of  which  at  the  hands  of 
Parliament  caused  our  American  Revolu- 
tion. Congress  may  permit  colonies  to 
govern  themselves  in  minor  matters,  but 
it  has  complete  powder  to  legislate  for 
every  colony,  and  no  act  of  a  Congress 
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can    bind    its  succe.ssoi's    to   I'efi-aiii    from 
exercising'  its  ])owers. 

The  broad  ])i'inci))lo  of  colonial  regula- 
tion seemed  XQvy  sini])le  in  18G2,  when 
there  was  no  exi)ectatioii  of  keei)ing-  up 
])ermaTient  coh)nies;  foi"  as  soon  as  the 
seven  then  existing  Territories  should  be 
adDiitted  as  States,  tlie  question  would 
disa})i)ear.  At  the  end  of  the  civil  war. 
liowever,  the  })ower  of  C\)ngress  ovei'  col- 
onies was  invoked  in  three  unexjx'cted 
directions — in  reorganizing  the  Southern 
States,  in  1)reak'ing  uj)  ))()l\gam y  in  Utali. 
and  in  ])roviding  for  the  new  colony  of 
Alaska. 

At  that  time  and  since,  the  best  con- 
stitutional lawyers  have  been  nnable  to 
frame  any  theory  which  fits  the  case  of 
the  seceded  arid  l)eaten  States.  Charles 
Sumner  set  uj)  the  ingenious  theory  that 
secession  was  State  suicide,  and  that  the 
Southern  communities  had  reverted  to 
Territories.  Thaddeus  Stevens  denied 
the  seceded  States  even  a  status  as  Teri-i- 
tories,  and  looked  upon  them  as  conquer- 
ed provinces,  to  be  organized  at  the  ])lea- 
sure  of  Congress;  in  fact,  the  South  was 
for  several  years  in  a  colonial  status,  sub- 
ject to  a  degi-ee  and  })ertinacity  of  na- 
tional interference  never  known  by  any 
organized  "  Teri-itory.'"  ^Military  Govern- 
ors were  appointed  for  them,  and  these 
Governoi'S  removed  State  oiRcials.  made 
ap])ointments.  reorganized  city  govern- 
ments, ignored  State  laws,  retried  i)ersons 
acquitted  by  the  State  courts,  compelled 
the  judges  to  call  negro  jurors,  and  even 
])i'esumed  to  regulate  the  sale  of  whiskey. 
Gradually  the  States  were  readmitted  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Union,  under  oner- 
ous conditions  not  required  of  other  States  ; 
and  in  1871,  Georgia,  the  last  reconstruct- 
ed colony,  was  readmitted  to  the  Union. 

The  relations  of  Congress  to  Utah  in- 
cliule  the  only  colonial  insuri-eciion  in 
our  history,  and  mark  the  higlu^st  ])oint 
which  has  ever  been  reached  in  the  dii'ec- 
lion  of  annulling  colonial  statutes  and 
controlling  colonial  govei-nment.  The 
Mormons  went  out  to  Utah  in  IS-tO.  while 
it  was  still  ^Mexican,  and  were  much 
chagrined  to  find  tiiemselves  transfen-ed 
to  the  very  nation  which  tlu\v  had  betui 
seeking  to  esca})e.  In  1850.  when  tiie 
Territorial  government  was  organized. 
Brig'ham  Young  was  made  Governor: 
l)ut  in  1857  a  m^w  Tei-ritorial  Governor 
was  sent  out,  with  troojts  to  back  him. 


and  Young  called  on  the  ])eople  to  resi- 
the  troops.  In  April,  1858.  Presideij; 
Buchanan  ])roclaimed  the  Mormons  to  b< 
guilty  of  ti'eason,  and  they  at  last  j'ield 
ed.  During-  the  civil  war  Utah  was  on 
of  the  cui-i-ents  of  national  life,  but  ii 
1862,  1874,  1882.  and  1886  Congress  passec, 
swee}>ing  acts  abolishing  the  whole  Mor- 
mon regime.  The  "  Ednumds- Tucker 
Act""  of  1886  dissolved  the  corporation 
known  as  '"The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints,"  and  confiscated  its 
])roperty  for  the  support  of  schools.  After 
thirty -seven  years  of  resistance  to  the 
laws  of  Congress,  the  Mormons  at  last 
yielded;  a  convenient  "revelation"  took 
away  the  religious  sanction  of  polygamy: 
the  Church  managed  to  hide  the  most  of 
its  ])ro})erty;  but  the  resistance  was  bro- 
ken, and  in  1896  the  long-delayed  State- 
hood was  conferred. 

Though  the  United  States  was  victori- 
ous in  the  end.  the  whole  affair  shows 
that  even  a  feeble  colony  may  for  yeai's 
defy  the  ])ublic  sentiment  of  the  land  and 
disobey  acts  of  Congress;  and  the  ejnsode 
shows,  also,  how  hard  it  is  elTectively  to 
deal  with  questions  in  which — however 
wrongfully — appeal  is  made  to  the  prin- 
cii)le  of  freedom  of  conscience. 

The  ex])erience  of  successfully  cai-rying 
on  colonies  within  our  continental  bor- 
ders, reached  by  lines  of  land  transport, 
and  hemmed  in  by  organized  States,  may 
not  a])ply  to  distant  colonies  reached  and 
defended  only  by  sea.  Such  de])enden- 
cies.  however,  the  United  States  has  i^os- 
sessed  for  more  than  half  a  century;  and 
several  forms  of  colonial  policy  have  been 
marked  out  for  them. 

In  1854  cei'tain  Anu'rican  citizens  foutid 
guano  de]")Osits  on  the  Aves  Islands,  a 
group  long  known,  but  then  occupied  by 
no  power.  When  Yeiiezuela  drove  off 
the  guano-s(^ekers,  otir  government  ex- 
acted an  indemnity,  on  the  ground  that 
the  lands  were,  at  least  for  the  time  being'. 
American  soil.  A  result  of  the  contro- 
versy was  an  act  of  Congress  of  1856,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  ])rotect  Ameri- 
cans in  their  occu})ation  of  such  islands, 
if  not  already  occujiied  by  some  other 
country.  Accordingly  claims  have  been 
laid  at  various  times  to  Cayo  Yerde,  near 
Cuba,  and  Alta  A'ela.offSan  Domingo,  and 
other  small  islands,  and  especially  to  Na- 
vassa  Island,  just  oil"  the  coast  of  Haiti. 
Here  in  1889  and  1890  it  was  found  that 
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contractors  Avere  virtually  holding;  their 
laborers  to  slavery,  and  the  long-  arm  of 
Brother  Jonathan  Avas  stretched  out  to 
release  them.  There  is  also  a  vague  claim 
to  the  Christmas  and  Midway  islands  in 
the  Pacific.  None  of  these  distant  islands 
is  of  consequence;  but  the  principle  that 
the  flag'  will  follow  the  discoverer  is  a 
colonial  principle. 

Coaling-harbors  have  often  been  dis- 
cussed as  though  they  had  a  colonial 
status;  the  only  ports  actually  taken  over 
by  the  government  are  Pearl  Harbor  in 
Hawaii,  SamanaBay  in  Haiti,  and  Pango- 
Pango  Bay  in  Samoa.  To  be  sure  an  act 
of  1842  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  establish  them  Avherever  he 
thought  necessary;  but  such  harbors  are 
held  by  consent  of"  the  power  in  whose 
territory  they  lie,  though  they  undoubt- 
edly incite  to  annexation  and  consequent 
colonization. 

The  really  serious  instance  of  outlying 
colonies  previous  to  the  cessions  of  Ha- 
Avaii  and  Puerto  Rico  are  Alaska  and 
Samoa.  Alaska  had  been  Russian  from 
the  time  of  discovery,  about  1728,  till  in 
1867  it  Avas  taken  over  b}^  the  United 
States,  as  a  favor  to  Russia,  Avho  pi'ef erred 
seven  million  dollars  to  a  sub-arctic  prov- 
ince. No  popular  sentiment  demanded 
the  annexation,  and  until  the  sealing 
troubles  of  1884  there  Avas  no  popular  in- 
terest in  Alaska,  and  no  definite  colonial 
government. 

In  1868  Alaska  was  made  a  collection 
district;  and  in  1888  "  a  civil  and  judicial 
district,"  and  also  "a land  district."  It  Avas 
then  enacted  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  then  in  force  should  be  the  laws 
of  Alaska  so  far  as  applicable,  and  provi- 
sion Avas  made  for  a  Governor  and  a  court, 
but  no  legislature.  The  principal  sub- 
ject of  national  regulation  has  been  the 
seal-fishing,  for  Avliich  there  has  been  a 
series  of  statutes,  contracts  Avith  private 
corporations,  executive  orders,  decisions 
of  courts,  and  international  arbitration. 
The  Alaska  Fur  Company  has  had  some 
rights  over  the  Indians,  and  someAvliat 
resembles  the  South- African  Company. 
But  for  that  controA'^ersy,  and  for  the  re- 
cent gold  discoveries,  the  country  Avould 
be  content  to  leave  Alaska  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  formless,  unorganized  colony, 
Avithout  a  Governor,  a  legislature,  or  coui't 
of  its  own. 

The  present  colonial  status  of  Samoa  is 
deiined  by  the  general  act  of  the  confer- 


ence at  Berlin,  signed  June  14,  1889,  and 
intended  to  be  a  permanent  adjustment 
of  the  I'ival  claims  of  England,  Gei'tnany, 
and  the  United  States  to  rights  in  the 
islands.  The  official  reports  of  tlie  work- 
ing of  the  government  are  droll  reading, 
and  furnish  a  sufficient  comment  on  joint 
colonization.  When  the  council  of  Apia 
Azotes  that  English  silver  shall  be  legal 
tender,  but  not  German  marks, "  Freiherr 
SenfPt  A^on  Pilsach,  Chairman  of  the 
Municipal  Council,"  resigns,  and  appeals 
to  Germany;  but  when  four  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Municii)al  Council  resign,  the 
German  vice-consul  thinks  that  they 
ought  to  be  punished.  The  municipality 
of  Apia  takes  the  import  duties  allowed 
by  the  treaty,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom of  Samoa  is  in  the  condition  of  Mo- 
ther Hubbard's  dog.  It  costs  $1246  to 
collect  $4789  of  duties;  and  the  titular 
king,  by  aid  of  the  protection  of  three 
mighty  Avorld  poAvers,  is  paid  a  quarterly 
salary,  "in  instalments,"  at  the  rate  of 
$47.70  per  month,  till  the  instalments 
give  out.  The  royal  government  has  a 
right  to  $20,000  of  poll-tax  on  the  natives; 
but  the  government  has  been  able  out 
of  tliis  sum  to  collect  only  $10.  Tlie 
antics  of  two  drunken  sailors  ashore  have 
caused  the  exchange  of  grave  des})atches 
between  the  ambassadors  of  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  tlie 
administration  at  Washington.  It  is  the 
three  kings  of  Chickeraboo  over  again — 
only  there  is  only  one  king  and  three  dis- 
coverers. 

Our  experience  of  colonization  in  the 
Pacific  has  not  been  such  as  to  tliroAv 
much  light  on  Brother  Jonathan's  capa- 
city for  dealing  Avith  rich,  i)rosperous  isl- 
ands, necessary  for  naval  defence. 

What  light  does  this  ex])erience  of  the 
last  century  and  a  quarter  throw  upon 
the  future  of  American  colonization?  It 
shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  idea  of 
national  colonies  is  as  old  as  the  republic, 
and  that  during  the  last  fifty  yeai's  the 
nation  has  grown  accustomed  to  outly- 
ing dependencies.  The  annexation  of 
territory  and  acceptance  of  protectorates 
Avhicli  result  from  the  Spanish  AA'ar  are 
therefore  not  signs  of  a  new  policy,  but 
the  enlargement  of  a  policy  long  pursued. 

In  the  second  place.  Brother  Jonathan 
has  been  A^ery  successful  in  at  least  one 
kind  of  colonization  —  he  has  received 
emigrants  from  all  Western  nations,  has 
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put  ilio.in  oil  wild  land,  too-etlier  ^vitll  Lis 
own  (thildreii,  and  lias  seen  them  grow  up 
togethei'  in  vigorous  self-governing-  colo- 
nies. If  our  future  colonies  can  repeat 
the  conditions  of  our  Territories,  they 
must  also  be  successful.  Louisiana,  Flor- 
ida, Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, have  all  become  Anglo-Saxon 
communities;  why  not  also  Puerto  Pico, 
Cuba,  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  Luzon? 

If  a  strong  current  of  American  or  for- 
eign immigration  How  into  those  regions 
it  will  be  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all 
other  colonizing  x)owers.  There  is  not 
a  tr()i)ical  colony  on  the  globe  with  a 
considerable  European  population  excei)t 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  Madagascar,  Cey- 
lon, Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Jamaica,  St. 
Tliomas — they  all  have  a  thin  stratum  of 
dominant  Europeans,  there  to  make  mon- 
ey or  to  rule,  but  not  to  make  a  new 
home  for  their  children;  for  the  hewing 
of  wood  and  the  drawing  of  water  they 
all  depend  on  natives,  on  imported  coolies, 
or  on  the  descendants  of  negro  slaves. 
Of  our  new  dependencies,  Hawaii  alone  is 
likely  to  become  an  American  commu- 
nity. 

Can  the  native  population  be  educated 
up  to  self-government?  AVe  may  trust 
Puerto-Eicans  as  far  as  we  trust  Peru- 
vians and  Guatemalans,  but  no  fur- 
tlier.  Judging  from  the  experience  of 
other  nations  and  of  ourselves,  the  Pacific 
islands  (except  Hawaii)  will  not  be  al- 
lowed anything  like  our  Territorial  gov- 
ernments till  the  French  let  the  Anam- 
ites  govern  theinselves.  and  the  English 
turn  Bengal  over  to  the  natives:  or  the 
Sioux  send  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and 
the  negroes  are  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
Southern  States. 

The  only  alternative  is  the  rule  of  the 
few"  —  and  those  few  exercising  power 
conferred  by  a  distant  administration: 
but  that  system  means  a  change  in  Amer- 
ican standards  of  government  and  human 
rights.  We  must  give  u])  our  tine  con- 
tempt for  other  nations  which  rule  with 
an  iron  hand;  we  must  abandon  the 
})rinci})le  that  "all  just  government  de- 
])ends  on  the  consent  of  the  governed": 
we  must  look  on  the  colonial  status  as 
])ernianent,  and  not  a  stage  on  the  way 
to  Statehood;  we  must  begin  to  settle  dif- 
ficult questions  of  religion  and  worship 
by  orders  from  AVashington :  we  must 
surround  our  colonial  Governors  witli 
bodv-ii-uards,  and    arrest   insuro-ent   lead- 


ers;   we    must    either   yield   part    of    our 
})rotective  ])olicy,  or  give  up  the  princi]): 
for  which  our  forefathers  fought   in    ti. 
Revolution  — that  colonies  exist  for  tUei 
own  benefit,  and  not  for  the  advanta,L 
of  the  mother-country;   we  must  give  up 
our  principle  of  free  intercourse  between 
the  ])arts  of  our  empire,  or  else  we  must 
admit  Chinese  to  the  continent. 

To  iivoid  these  perplexing  questions 
would  be  very  comfortable;  but  the  die 
is  now  cast:  we  take  the  ])roblems  when 
we  accept  the  res})onsibilities.  The  ques- 
ti(ni  is  no  longer,  "shall  we  face  the  diffi- 
culties of  colonization?"  but  "how  shall 
we  face  them.^'"  One  Avay  is  by  adding 
no  more  colonies;  another  is  to  try  to 
ada})t  our  government  to  new  strains. 
For  efficient  colonial  administration  we 
need  a  Colonial  Department,  to  which 
shall  be  committed  the  questions  of  lands, 
natives,  appointment  of  officials,  and  co- 
lonial finance;  and  we  need  a  sense  of 
colonial  responsibility  in  Congress.  That 
body  finally  settled  the  slavery  contest 
and  the  L'tah  trouble;  but  it  acts  too 
slowly  for  efficiency  in  a  colonial  polic3\ 
We  need  a  public  sentiment  which  will 
recognize  the  necessity  of  trained  colonial 
administrators,  who  learn  to  know  their 
people  by  a  lifetime  of  service.  The  spirit 
which  has  reformed  the  Treasury  and  the 
Indian  service  must  be  invoked  to  create 
a  professional  colonial  service. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  of  all  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  apply  a  good  system  of 
Anglo-Saxon  government  to  those  who 
prefer  a  poor  system — to  give  jury  trials 
to  peo]">le  who  think  it  is  a  shorter  cut  to 
bribe  the  judge.  We  nuist  learn  to  show 
patience  to  ])agans,  and  toleration  for  im- 
perfect Christians.  In  questions  of  hu- 
man rights,  the  limited  privileges  which 
we  can  allow  with  safety  will  be  freedom 
in  comparison  with  the  previous  experi- 
ence of  our  new  colonists;  and  in  the 
h)ng-run  we  must  trust  the  American 
l>eo})le  who  freed  the  negro  slaves  to  deal 
justly  with  half-bi'eeds —Kanakas  and 
Malays — though  justice  no  longer  means 
political  equality  even  at  home.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  we  have  no  longer  the 
right  to  sit  quietly  under  our  own  vine 
and  fig-tree.  May  it  be  said  of  the  United 
States  as  Bacon  said  of  Rome,  "It  was 
not  the  Romans  that  sjiread  u])on  the 
world,  it  was  the  world  that  spread  upon 
the  Romans:  and  that  was  the  sure  way 
of  ii-reatness.'' 
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I. 

IS  history  the  record  of  movements  im- 
posed by  natural  forces  npon  masses 
whose  molecules  are  men?  Or  is  it  the 
storied  achievements  of  gcnins  and  valor, 
the  garnered  fruits  of  work  done  by  the 
individual  will?  Can  a  single  mind  and 
character  fix  the  destiny  of  multitudes 
and  shai)e  the  futni-e  of  nations,  or  are 
the  wide  interests  and  movements  of  man- 
Icind  moulded  and  controlled  by  laws  as 
definite  and  general  as  those  by  which  the 
stars  hold  their  courses?  Whether  the 
prime  factors  of  historical  phenomena 
must  be  sought  in  fate,  or  in  human 
choice,  may  be  debated  as  long  as  Spencer 
and  Macaulay  are  read;  but  surely  no 
man,  not  Carh^le  himself,  has  done  so 
much  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  our  age 
the  personal  theory  of  history  as  Otto 
von  Bismarck.  There  is  no  standard  for 
human  greatness,  and  all  comparison  of 
mental  or  moral  superiority  fails  where 
no  two  objects  admit  of  the  same  unit  of 
measurement.  With  the  right  to  define 
greatness  for  himself,  each  man  can  prove 
his  ow^n  liero  the  greatest.  But  if  true 
greatness  be  to  stamp  one's  impress  on 
his  epoch,  to  draw  anew  the  boundaries 
of  nations,  to  transform  governments,  to 
change  the  currents  of  })ublic  thought, 
and  by  personal  force  to  add  new  ele- 
ments to  the  civilization  of  his  age  and 
make  the  world  other  than  it  would  have 
been  without  him,  then  the  highest  meed 
of  fame  which  the  century  now  ending 
has  to  bestow  must  be  given  to  Bismarck. 
Every  reader  knows  something  of  his 
marvellous  career,  with  its  sharp  contrasts 
of  exalted  authority  and  humiliation,  of 
triumph  and  fall.  To  depict  his  titan- 
ic personality,  too,  all  the  resources  of 
graphic  and  literary  art  have  been  called 
into  service,  until  no  figure,  no  intellect, 
no  moral  nature  of  our  times  seems  to  be 
more  minutely  known.  His  bearing,  his 
manner  of  speech,  his  habits  in  daily  life, 
the  traits  of  his  style,  his  treatment  of 
friends,  of  foes,  of  servants,  even  of  his 
dog,  have  been  brought  before  us  as  fa- 
miliarly as  the  features  of  his  homely 
and  impressive  face.  Yet  there  is  no 
eminent  man  upon  whom  the  judgments 
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even  of  the  best  informed  have  diU'ered 
so  widely.  Among  people  with  similar 
education,  associations,  and  i)rincij)les, 
and  with  the  same  sources  of  informa- 
tion, he  is  now  praised  above  his  kind  for 
wisdom,  patriotism,  and  true  nobility, 
now  denounced  as  a  ruthless  and  vulgar 
foe  to  humanity  and  civilization.  Calm 
thinkers  grow  passionate  and  moderate 
wi'iters  betake  themselves  to  superlatives 
when  his  name  appears.  That  he  is  a  fact 
most  notable,  and  one  to  be  sei'iously 
reckoned  with,  is  plain  to  all;  but  no 
semblance  of  agreement,  no  drift  towai-ds 
a  harmonious  estimate  of  his  meaning 
and  value,  can  be  discerned  amid  the 
voices  of  the  time,  even  around  his  gi'ave. 
Like  another  chancellor  of  older  date, 
whose  fame,  though  won  in  widely  dif- 
ferent fields,  is  equal  to  his  own,  he  ap- 
pealed, on  the  loss  of  place  and  power, 
"to  foreign  nations  and  the  next  ages." 
But,  unlike  Bacon's,  his  appeal  to  foreign 
nations  was  in  vain.  It  has  but  made  the 
controversy  upon  his  merits  as  doubtful 
and  almost  as  bitter  in  other  lands  as  at 
home.  His  appeal  to  posterity,  in  its 
final  form,  is  before  us  in  t^vo  volumes 
of  his  Thoughts  and  Recollections. 

It  is  a  book  of  confessions,  conscious 
and  unconscious.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  in  litei-ature.  We  have  all,  when  be- 
wilderetl  in  state  problems  of  their  times, 
wished  for  the  })rivate  note-book  of  Caesar 
or  of  Richelieu,  as  the  true  source  for  a 
solution.  But  the  greatest  men  have  al- 
most always  been  too  reserved  for  the  curi- 
ous interest  of  posterity;  and  when,  like 
Frederick  II.  and  Napoleon,  they  have 
been  eager  and  lavish  in  giving  informa- 
tion, we  must  be  glad  to  acce])t  it,  not  as 
what  we  wish  for,  but  as  what  they  would 
have  us  see.  The  curtain  is  lifted,  but 
scenes  are  set  to  shut  off  most  of  the 
stage.  Bismarck,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  us  an  unreserved  sw(>ep  of  vision,  a 
reckless  thoroughness  of  exposui-e,  which 
seems  to  negative  all  concealment.  If 
he  is  misrepresenting  facts,  if  his  story  is 
partial  and  misleading,  if  his  sti'ictui'es 
on  others  are  unjust,  then  the  semblance 
of  perfect  candor  is  assumed  with  such 
art  that  the  illusion  becomes  more  com- 
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plole  tlio  moro  it  is  scrutinized.  Tlio 
revelations  lierc  <i,-iven  of  ilie  secret  springs 
of  many  events  monientous  in  llie  history 
orE(iro))(^  will  long-  all'ord  themes  for  in- 
v(\sti<^-;iti()ii  .'ind  controversy,  and  will  be 
of  oven  fj^'reater  valuer  when  the  partisan- 
ships of  today  shall  have  been  silenced 
than  they  are  now.  JUit  the  interest  they 
have  for  the  <j;-eneral  I'eader  lies  most  of 
all  in  the  new  light  th<\v  undesignedly 
throw  upon  the  ])ers()n  and  character  of 
tlxMr  authoi'. 

If  the  impi'ession  they  leave  must  be 
sunnncnl  u\)  in  a  singh^  formula,  it  will 
be  that  Ihsmarck  was  a  giant  in  force 
who  belonged  to  an  earlier  sl;ige  of  hu- 
man development,  and  was  misplaced  in 
the  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Throug-hout  his  public  career  he  seems  to 
have  been  untouched  by  that  moral  trans- 
formation which  has  been  the  character- 
istic of  this  age  -that  passion  for  human- 
ity, that  spirit  of  universal  brotherhood, 
that  resulting  esteem  for  the  life  and  lib- 
erty of  man  as  man,  which  nispires  the 
movement  of  recent  civilization.  Incom- 
plete as  is  its  work,  and  impei'fect  as  are 
the  forms  in  which  it  is  as  yet  embodied, 
the  sense  of  community  in  aims  and  in- 
terests has  gradually  extended  through 
ever  vaster  masses  of  men,  has  changed 
the  spirit  of  legislation  and  administi'a- 
tion,  brought  to  life  innumerable  institu- 
tions of  charity,  revolutionized  half  the 
relations  of  men  to  one  another,  giv(Mi 
to  the  words  and  formulas  of  social  and 
])olitical  life  meanings  nndreamed-of  be- 
fore. It  has  also  suggested  a  thousand 
Utopias,  and  has  set  incompetent^  enthu- 
siasts at  work  in  vast  numbers  striving- 
to  reconstruct  society  on  some  theoretic 
basis  of  lofty  benevolenc(\  until  tlie  no- 
tions of  half  ChrisUMidom  as  to  the  ])ur- 
])ose  and  scope  of  gov«M'ninent  have  b(^- 
conu^  confused  with  tliat  superintending 
Providence,  and  parties  are  forming,  far 
and  wide,  to  forc(>  a  millennium  on  ns 
by  the  tyranny  of  a  social  democracy. 
But,  none  the  less,  the  history  of  this 
idea,  within  the  limits  of  its  sane  ami 
beneficent  workings,  has  become  the  real 
history  of  civilization:  ami  yc^t  there  is 
not  a  ])assage  in  the  book  or  in  the  life  o( 
Bismarck  to  sug-gest  that  it  evtM-  fmuid  a 
place  in  his  system  of  thought. 

To  (uiter  into  the  g-reat  Cliancellor's 
mind,  W(^  nuist  lay  asiile  at  once  and 
wholly  the  conception  of  g-overnment  as 
an  agent  of  society  for  the  equal  protec- 


tion of  its  membei's  and  their  common 
welfare.  Only  l)y  looking-  at  it  as  a  stu- 
])endous  game  for  the  ag-g-randizement  of 
rulers  and  the  conseci'ation  of  ti'aditional 
inequalities,  in  which  men  and  ]n'inciples 
alike  are  but  pawns,  to  be  put  forward  or 
sacriliced  as  this  end  may  require,  can  we 
comprehend  his  motives  and  his  achieve- 
ments. Once  admit  this  as  the  true  mean- 
ing of  statesinanship,  and  his  cai-eer  stand- 
before  us  a  consistent  and  niagnificeni 
whole.  From  his  entrance  into  ])ublic 
life  as  a  youth  of  seventeen  to  his  en- 
forced retirenuuit,  at  more  than  threescore 
and  ten,  from  the  first  office  of  the  empire 
he  had  created,  he  maintained  his  ])re- 
eminence  above  all  associates  and  rivals — 
in  his  mature  manhood,  indeed,  above  all 
contemporaries — for  profound  insight  and 
eti'ective  ])ower  in  statesmanshij).  In  the 
later  years  of  loneliness  and  inaction,  no 
doubt,  the  pei'sonal  note  became  domi- 
nant; the  g-reat  endowments  which  had 
disdained  exertion  for  petty  issues  were  ab- 
scn'bed  for  a  time  in  private  enmities,  and 
the  mightiest  intellect  of  Europe  became 
a  source  of  petty  scandals.  But  coming 
ages  will  forget  this  sad  and  brief  eclipse 
of  the  mind  which  again  shines  out  in 
all  its  majesty  in  this  last  legacy  of  its 
thoughts  and  recollections.  There  is  a 
S])lendid  reticence  even  in  his  notices  of 
those  who  hampered  his  etl'orts  and 
grudged  him  every  triuni])h  :  and  the 
breadth  of  view,  the  appreciation  of  char- 
actei',  the  insight  into  obscure  causes,  and 
the  large  toleration  often  shown  in  i-e- 
cording  the  acts  of  his  0]iponei]ts.  give  an 
authority  to  his  final  judgments  which 
the  reader  finds  it  hard  to  reject.  •  Again, 
as  in  the  days  of  his  supremacy,  his  style 
and  tone  i-etlect  the  greatness  of  an  im- 
personal tribunal.  His  contempt  is  crush- 
ing for  littleness,  his  sarcasm  is  biting  for 
weakness,  but  they  express  scarce  ever  a 
touch  of  personal  enmity. 

II. 
There  is  perhaps  no  passage  more  char- 
acteristic of  I^ismarck's  statesmanshi}).  nor 
any  which  throws  more  instructive  side- 
lights upon  imjiorlant  historical  events, 
than  his  review  of  the  fortMgn  ]iolicy  pur- 
sued by  l^'ussia  before  In^^ssumed  res])on- 
sibility  for  guiding  it.  His  criticism  is  a 
]>olitical  master])iece.  and  deserves  the 
closest  study  of  all  who  read  the  histoi'v 
o\'  centi'.-il  Europe  during  the  formativ(^ 
IvTKul  of  its  uKHlern  society  since  the  first 
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French  revolution.  The  kingdom  which 
at  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in 
1786,  seemed  to  be  not  merely  the  strong- 
est military  power  in  the  world,  but  the 
assured  centre  around  which  the  future  of 
Germany  must  needs  organize  and  be  con- 
solidated, made  for  the  next  seventy-five 
yeai'S  hardly  any  real  ])rogress  towards 
achieving  the  task  of  destiny.  There  were 
many  and  rapid  alternations  of  pi'os])erity 
and  ruin,  of  conlidence  and  despair,  but 
no  definite  aims  nor  consistent  principles 
were  ])ursued,  in  relation  either  to  the 
other  states  of  Germaiiy  or  to  neighbor- 
ing nations.  The  royal  authority,  even 
when  its  resources  were  greatest,  failed 
to  appreciate  them;  and  when  opportuni- 
ties for  leadership  were  offered,  as  con- 
tinually hap|)ened  througli  the  embarrass- 
ments and  disputes  of  other  powers,  they 
were  neglected.  Unessential  and  even 
injurious  objects  were  sought,  such  as  new 
subjects  in  Poland,  regardless  of  their  fit- 
ness, or  the  mere  gratification  of  dynastic 
or  local  vanity,  without  the  substance  of 
international  authority. 

The  weaknesses  and  blunders  of  Prus- 
sian dii)lomacy  during  this  ])eriod  are  ex- 
posed without  mercy,  and  the  strictures 
upon  them  reveal  by  contrast  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  by  which  Bismarck 
himself  in  after-years  moulded  anew  the 
policy  of  his  government,  and  elevated  it 
to  the  highest  place  in  the  European  sys- 
tem. From  the  fij'st  he  sought  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  resources  and  ])()ssibii- 
ities  of  the  nation.  Determining  what 
changes  were  desirable  for  it,  he  m^xt  in- 
quired how  far  these  were  attainable,  and 
bent  all  his  energies  to  the  attainment. 
Prussia  liad  wavered  in  her  alliances, 
governed  from  time  to  time  partly  by  the 
fluctuating  sentiments  of  her  rulers,  part- 
ly by  the  prospect  of  temporary  or  ap- 
parent advantages.  Bismarck  from  his 
earliest  manhood  fixed  upon  the  hegem- 
ony of  Gcn'niany  for  Prussia,  and  the 
national  union  of  all  her  states  in  the 
organization  of  a  great  power  of  the  high- 
est rank,  as  the  one  true  aim  of  Prussian 
])olicy.  When  but  seventeen  years  old 
he  laid  a  wager  with  his  American  friend 
Coffin  that  Germany  would  be  uniti^d 
witiiin  twenty  yeai's.  Though  the  work 
occupied  nearly  twice  that  time,  he  lived 
not  only  to  see  it  done,  but  to  l)e  the  chief 
agent  in  doing  it.  AVith  this  definite 
purpose  firmly  grasped,  and  giving  direc- 
tion and  consistency  to  every  niov(Mnent, 


he  entered  on  his  career  as  a  diplomatist, 
and  rapidly  acquired  the  control  of  the 
state  in  its  foreign  i)olicy. 

The  relations  of  Prussia  with  the  east- 
ern empires,  Russia  and  Austria,  m)-c  ex- 
plained simply,  but  with  mastery,  so  that 
it  becomes  evident  how  vacillating  and 
destitute  of  fixed  principles  this  vital 
bi'anch  of  German  policy  was  until  it  felt 
Bismarck's  influence.  It  is  a  study  of 
])eculiar  interest  that  is  suggested  by  his 
disclosui-es  of  the  lines  of  policy  which, 
steadfastly  follow^ed  from  the  time  his 
voice  first  became  potent  in  the  councils 
of  the  kingdom,  guided  it  through  so 
niaii}^  dangers,  from  a  position  of  depend- 
ence on  the  forbearance  of  its  gi-eat  im- 
])erial  neighbors  to  that  which  it  occu- 
])ied  ten  years  ago,  of  the  mightiest 
power  of  the  European  continent.  It 
was  a  perpetual  theme  of  reflection  to 
Bismarck,  and  he  never  tired  of  making 
it  a  source  of  instructive  warning  to  oth- 
ers, that  the  July  revolution  of  1830  found 
Euro})e  unprei)ared,  and  that  for  a  year 
or  more  afterwards  Prussia  was  the  only 
})ower  whose  military  organization  was 
not  demoralized  and  helpless;  that  she 
had,  at  least,  in  spite  of  a  cumbrous  sys- 
tem of  recruiting,  much  the  strongest 
army  in  Europe;  and  if  a  definite  ])olicy 
of  aggrandizement  had  been  formed  and 
vigorously  followed  up,  might  then  have 
made  herself  felt  in  sha,])ing  Germany 
to  her  will.  But  the  habit  of  de])end- 
ence  on  Vienna  and  St.  Petersbui'g  was 
fixed  in  the  rulers,  and  tln^  subjects 
acquiesced.  No  statesman  or  ])ul)licist 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  o))portunity. 
Metternieh  Avas  permitted  to  sui)[)ress 
the  liberal  spii-it  throughout  Germany 
in  his  own  way,  and  Prussia  went  on 
contentedly  with  the  ]>etty  aims  of  a 
small  stale  -a  giant  in  leading-strings, 
unconscious  of  his  jiowers.  Nothing  in 
the  history  of  stalesmanshii)  ])resents  so 
im})ressive  a,  ])icture  of  the  succM^ssful 
struggle  of  int(^llectual  ])Ower  against 
limitations  which  seemed  insu])eral)le  as 
the  management  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  Prussia,  during  the  eight  years  befoi'e 
the  war  of  1870. 

For  the  peoi)le  wove  awake  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  restlessly  ])ressi ng  for  a 
degree  of  freedom  aiul  for  a,  control  of  the 
government  by  ])ublic  opinion,  such  as 
must  defeat  his  ])urp()sed  concentration  of 
the  national  forces  in  the  interests  of 
empire.      They   sought  peace,  and    more 
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and  more  spurned  as  barbarous  and  an-  of  tlie  dynast}-  he  served,  tlien  lay  in  oh< 

liquated  the  necessary  expenditure  of  their  mind  and  will  alone. 

life  and  means  of  hajjpiness  upon  military  No  doubt  if  this  pretext  for  a  war  had 
l)rej)arati()ns.  Tlie  royal  authority  was  not  been  furnished  by  the  fates  at  the  for- 
itself  hesitating,  and  the  court  influence  tunate  niotnent  lie  would  have  found  an- 
was  divided  between  the  dynastic  anibi-  other.  Foi'  tlie  time  was  pi-o})itious,  not 
tions  to  which  he  aj)pealed  and  the  sym-  by  chance,  but  by  circumstances  whici 
pathies  of  Western  civilization.  The  had  been  carefully  created.  Russia  had 
administration  was  busied  in  all  its  de-  just  been  drawn  close  to  Prussia  by  her 
])ai'tments  with  local  and  temporary  su})port  against  the  Polish  sympathies  of 
emet'gencies,  and  h;id  no  centre  of  unity  the  western  powers  early  in  18G3.  Fiance 
in  its  policy  savi^  in  the  mind  of  the  had  ijeen  practically  isolated  by  skilful 
great  minist.er.  His  fii'st  step  was  to  pressure  upon  her  old  allies,  and  was 
defy  the  constitution  and  show'  that  the  wasting  her  diplomacy  upon  di-eams  of 
rei)reseiita,tives  of  the  people  had  buttlie  an  impossible  alliance  wiili  England, 
right  to  register  the  will  of  the  crown.  Never  was  a  safer  opj^ortunity  to  trample 
As  soon  as  tlie  efliciency  of  the  army  was  on  treaty  rights  and  guarantees  than 
secui-ed,  and  its  support  obtained  by  an  now,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Danish 
outrage  ui)on  the  legislature,  he  looked  succession  by  the  treaty  of  London  in 
about  for  some  foreign com])lication  which  1852,  to  which  all  the  great  ])owers  were 
would  arouse  patriotic  feeling  and  na-  ])arties,  had  no  longer  a  i)o]ice  force  in 
tional  ambition.  The  timely  death  of  Europe  to  enforce  it.  The  I'apid  march 
Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark  in  1863  af-  of  events  from  Sonderburg  by  way  of 
forded  the  opportunity  not  only  to  unite  Koniggriitz  to  Sedan  and  Paris  is  famil- 
all  parties  at  home  in  the  sup])ort  of  an  iar;  but  the  methods  by  which  they  were 
aggressive  policy,  but  to  harness  Austria  bi'ought  about,  the  foresight,  practical 
herself  in  one  team  with  Prussia,  Bis-  wisdom,  persistence,  and  resistless  force 
marck  holding  the  i*eins  arul  the  whip.  of  the  mind  of  Prussia  throughout  this 
Tliei'e  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  when  ])eriod.  are  illustrated  in  many  novel  and 
Fredei  ck  VII.  died  any  other  man  in  impressive  ways  by  these  volumes.  They 
Europe  thought  of  the  occasion  as  an  impress  the  reader  irresistibly  that  the 
opening  for  Prussian  ambition.  At  a  mind  of  Pi-ussia  in  those  days  of  unparal- 
council  of  state  held  immediately  after-  leled  trium])hs  was  Bismarck, 
wards  Bismarck  spoke  out  for  the  fii'st  Yet  in  all  his  career  no  trait  of  his 
time.  He  appealed  directly  to  the  King,  character  is  more  conspicuous  than  his 
of  whose  energy  and  capacity  for  a  great  moderation.  In  every  victoi'y  lie  for- 
career  he  then  was  almost  despairing;  bore  to  exact  from  the  vanquislied  that 
he  reminded  him  that  every  one  of  his  which  might  in  any  way  embarrass  the 
predecessors  for  generations  had  ex-  victor.  Wlien  tlie  King  himself  Avished 
tended  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  to  dismeml)er  Austria,  Bismarck  resolutely 
recounting  the  conquests  and  annexa-  insisted  on  keeping  her  strong  enough  to 
tions  by  which  the  Electorate  of  Bran-  become  a  useful  fi-iend.  Wluui  the  Ci'own- 
denburg  had  in  two  centuries  grown  to  Prince  was  ready  to  do  violence  to  the 
be  one  of  the  great  ])Owers  of  Euro]H\  and  South  German  States,  he  i-elied  on  con- 
exhorted  him  not  to  fall  short  of  their  cilialion  and  the  encouragement  of  Ger- 
achievements.  No  record  of  his  address  nuin  brotherhood.  Even  towai'ds  pros- 
was  (Altered  on  t-lu^  protocol  of  the  ses-  trale  France,  in  1871.  he  showed  himself 
sion,  and  I'rivy  -  Gonncillor  Costenohle  the  m(>sl  forbearing  and  considerate  of 
told  him  tlial  tli(^  King  had  requested  the  her  foes,  limiting  his  demands  to  the 
omission,  believing  his  minister  to  have  guarantees  he  deemed  essential  to  the 
spoken  after  indulging  too  freely  in  wine,  safely  o(  ilie  new  eni])ire.  IjuI  he  mak-es 
Indeed,  while  h(^  was  siKviking,  the  Crown-  it  ])lain  in  his  recortis  of  his  own  mind 
Prince  Fred(M'iek  I'aised  his  hands  io  luvi-  that  lie  was  wlu>lly  incapable  of  being  in- 
ven  as  if  he  doubted  the  s])eaker's  sanity,  lluenced  by  a  sentiment  of  generosity 
and  all  the  ministers  present  were  silent,  towards  a.  defeated  eiuMiiy,  or  of  I'cgard 
But  IMsmarck  insisted  on  his  right  to  he  for  the  welfar(^  of  mankind.  Such  an 
re})orted,  and  the  entry  was  made— an  im-  impulse  as  a  motive  for  political  action 
perishable  testimony  that  the  destiny  of  was  to  him  but  a  weakness,  which,  if 
Germany,  with  the  fortunes  and  the  fame  found  in    smaller  minds,  rendered   them 
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easier  to  play  upon,  but  had  no  place  in 
his  own.  We  must  not  ascribe  to  him 
or  to  any  man  such  superhuman  powers 
as  could  in  some  of  these  instances  liave 
foreseen  liow  subsequent  history  would 
vindicate  the  wisdom  of  modei-ation  ;  nor 
does  he  claim  to  have  discerned  the  future. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  his  controlling- 
motive  in  eacii  instance  was  to  avoid  out- 
raging" the  public  oj)inion  of  the  world, 
and  pi'e{)aring  fatal  enmities.  Yet  it  re- 
mains true  that  he  alone,  of  all  men  who 
ever  won  such  dazzling  triumphs  and 
swayed  such  resistless  forces,  was  intoxi- 
cated by  success,  nor  ever  tempted  "the 
envy  of  the  gods"  by  extremes. 

III. 

In  the  mind  of  Bismarck  avowed  prin- 
ciples were  but  instruments  for  the  at- 
tainment of  practical  ends.  In  early  life 
he  had  beliefs,  prejudices,  strong  symi)a- 
thies  with  particular  systems  of  economic 
and  political  thought,  avowed  them  free- 
ly and  defended  them  strictly.  But  he 
found  himself  and  all  around  him  fetter- 
ed by  such  limitations,  and  rai)idly  fought 
his  way  to  the  clear  conviction  that  in 
the  great  arena  of  statesmanship,  when  a 
supreme  end  is  in  view,  it  must  be  pur- 
sued without  I'egard  to  any  obligation 
save  the  duty  of  success.  No  other  great 
statesman  of  modern  times  has  been  so 
entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  tlie  moral 
and  social  forces  at  work  in  the  mind  of 
this  age,  and  no  other  has  ever  been  abl(3 
on  so  grand  a  scale  to  control  these  forces 
for  the  execution  of  his  own  plans.  The 
ideas,  princii)les  and  parties,  whose  suc- 
cess most  statesmen  seek  as  their  highest 
aim  were  to  him  so  nearly  indifferent 
that,  with  utter  seeming,  he  throws  his 
resistless  energy  now^  on  one  side,  now 
on  the  other.  But  always  with  the  one 
master  purpos(^. 

His  early  observations  and  studies  con- 
vinced him  that  the  general  ])rosperity 
would  be  best  served  by  freedom  of  ti-ade. 
and  that  the  ultimat*;  strength  of  the  na- 
tion must  he  impaired  by  any  legislation, 
in  the  interests  of  manufactures,  which 
should  lessen  the  resources  of  the  landed 
proprietors.  This  was  the  tenor  of  his 
policy  from  the  coirnnercial  ti'caty  with 
France  in  18G2  until  the  complete  trimnph 
of  tlie  Dell)ruck  system  in  the  liberal 
tarilf  of  1S93,  which  l)rought  Germany 
side  by  side  witli  England  as  a  represent- 
ative of  unrestricted  international  inter- 


course. Until  after  1875  Bismarck  seems 
to  have  accepted  without  reserve  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  Manchester  school 
as  scientific  truth.  Yet  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty he  turned  his  back  upon  the  eco- 
nomic views  of  a  lifetime,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal ascendency  and  force,. rather  than 
by  ])ei'suasion,  compelled  the  adoption  of 
an  extreme  protectionist  system.  It  had 
become  evident  that  a  community  of  self- 
isli  interests  among  the  German  states 
would  promote  tlie  development  of  a  na- 
tional consciousness  and  consolidate  the 
unity  of  Germany;  and  when  the  temi)0- 
rary  current  of  populai'  feeling  olt'ered 
him  an  opi)ortunity  he  threw  his  potent 
influence  without  reserve  upon  the  side 
of  restriction,  and  walled  in  the  empire 
by  the  extreme  protective  tarills  of  1885 
and  1889.  His  course  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  recognizing  the  supreme  mo- 
tive of  making  Germany  one  in  heart  and 
hand,  for  peace  or  war — a  pnri)os(;  to  which 
all  other  interests  and  convictions  were 
but  means.  But  the  fabric  could  be  main- 
tained only  so  long  as  the  Atlantean  shoul- 
ders of  its  builder  held  it  up;  aiul  his  suc- 
cessor hastened  to  undo  much  of  it  by  the 
commercial  treaties  of  1892. 

For  any  definite  religious  creed  we  look 
in  vain  through  the  records  of  Bismarck's 
utterances.  In  the  first  lines  of  his  great 
posthumous  work  he  tells  us  that  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  a  Pantheist,  as 
well  as  abstractly  a  believer  in  republican- 
ism. Yet  throughout  his  public  life  he 
])()sed  as  an  orthodox  adherent  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  professed  amaze- 
ment that  any  man  could  doubt  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  redemi)tion.  But 
religion  was  always  to  him  a  branch  of 
politics.  During  the  long  struggle  with 
the  Catholic  party  whi(di  centred  in  the 
"May  lav/s"  of  1873  thei'e  is  no  doubt 
that  Falk,  the  Minister  of  Education,  was 
insi)ired  and  guided  by  Bismar<;k  to  push 
the  Ciiurch  to  extremes.  He  perhaps  for 
a  tir)i(!  undei'estimated  the  strength  of  th(» 
religious  sentiments  in  the  nation;  In^ 
C(M'tainly  underestimated  tin;  depth  to 
which  the  Churches  were  rooted  in  the 
habits  of  thought  and  the  so(;ial  life  of 
citizens.  Long  before  the  contest  culmi- 
nated he  foresaw  the  ))olitical  necessity 
of  a  radical  change  in  his  ])()sition.  But 
this  only  increased  the  zeal  of  his  cru- 
sade against  ecclesiasticism,  while  eagerly 
awaiting  the  d(\-ith  of  his  chief  adver- 
sary, Pope  l^ius  IX.,  which  he  knew  was 
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ap])i'oacliii)g.      AVliellier   13i.sniarck  oxer-  a})peared  to  liiniself  in  reviewing  liis  ca- 

cised  any  direct  influence  on  the  choice  reer,  jusl  as  lie  did  not  doubt  that  inipar- 

of    liis    successor,  "  llie    ro))e    of   peace."  tial    liislory    would   depict    liini:    the   in- 

may  ncx^er  he  known;  hut  he  soon  sacri-  trepid.  far-sighted,  and  ethcient  creator  of 

liced  for  the   forheai'ancc.  not   to  say   the  the    new    era    of   united    Gei'inany.      But 

support,  of  Leo  Xlli.  not  only  tin;  })rin-  we  cannot    fail    to  discei-n    tluit    Ids  con- 

cii)les  he  had   nH)st  (>arnestiy  iidvocated,  ce})tion  of  naliontil   unity  was  slia])ed  l)y 

hul,  what  \vas  to  him  much  more  serious,  liis    own    nature    and    pre])ossessions  into 

\\\i)    fj'icnds    whom    these    })rinci{)les    liad  someiiiing  remote  fi'om  the  asi)ii"ati()ns  o; 

hrought  around  him.      'J'he  clerical  i)arty  his   compairiols.      The    iunnense  inlellec- 

became    the    sti'ength    of    ]iis    new    and  tttal    activity  of  the  German  people  had. 

strange  economic  i)olicy,  and  a  few  years  Ijcfore   JJismarck's   day,  given    hirtli   to  a 

later  the  Chancellor,  whose  championshij)  sense  of  bi-otherhood  in  science,  literature, 

of  the  su})reme  state  over  the  subordinate  and    art    which    every   year    grew    more 

chiii'ch  had  won  him  the  repute  of  ])ei-se-  incongruous   with   the    political   division 

cutor  and  inlidel,  accei)ted  fj'om  tiie  Poi)e  under  numerous  dynasties    and  with  the 

the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Ghrist.      In  social  distinctions  of  rank.      Notliing  but 

1887  this  anui/.ing  alliance  culminated  in  freciuent  wars  could  prevent  free  thought 

a,  new  exchange  of  friendly  otlices,  when  from  invading  and  occupying  the  domain 

Leo  rallied  his  followers  to  the  support  of  of  government.      With  a  few  genei-ations 

the    centi'alizing    militaiy    ])lans    of    Bis-  of  i)eace  the  new  political  ideas  which  had 

marck,  and   the  government  o])ened   the  dawned    in    the    revolution    would   have 

soil  of   Germany   again  to  many   of  the  ci'ystallized    in    a   public   oi)inioii    befoi'e 

long-exiled  religious  orders.  whose  resistless  might  ti'adilional  author- 

The  ])erfect  consistency  of  this  states-  ity  must  vanish.  The  events  of  1848 
manshii)  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  showed  that  the  time  was  almost  ripe  for 
Avho  discern  how  one  central  ])urpose  society  to  throw  off  the  inhei-ited  incubus 
dominated  all  his  i)owers  and  dii'ected  his  of  ])rivilege  and  organize  itself  foi-  the 
entire  career.  Personal  and  ])olitical  welfare  of  all  its  membei'S.  When  the 
lights,  )romises,  laws,  treaties,  and  consti-  Gei'inan  National  Assembly,  in  1849.  of - 
tutions,  economical  doctrines  and  reli-  fered  the  im})erial  ci'own  to  the  Prussian 
gious  faiths,  were  of  value  as  means  to  be  King,  tindei-  a  constitution  ^vhich  would 
tised  or  discai'ded,  to  be  defended  or  tram-  have  made  his  government  the  executive 
l)led  down,  as  should  nu>st  effectively  of  the  national  will,  it  was  possibly  his  re- 
conduce  to  the  su})i'eme  end.  Bismarck  fusal  which  prevented  Germaiiy  from  be- 
always  I'eserved  to  himself  the  choice  coming  a  true  fedei-ated  re])ublic  inider 
among  these  means,  to  be  made  and  im})erial  forms.  Had  his  and)ition  for 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  freely  as  ]iersonal  distinction  and  the  name  of  em- 
Ihe  ti'aveller  to  a  dis!;int  city  may  choose  pire  overcome  his  dymistic  ])rejudices.  it 
and  change  th.e  roads  by  whic-h  he  will  is  not  clear  tiiat  the  national  movement 
move.  Tlie  end  in  view,  as  delined  by  would  have  failed.  That  its  forces  fell 
Ijimself,  was  the  tmity  and  consolidati(»n  into  ])it!ful  fragments  tipon  his  refusal 
of  Germany,  and  it  is  hai'd  indeed  to  tind  does  not  prove  tliat.  ai'ound  a  strong  cen- 
in  histoi'v  a  si)lendid  pur{)os{^  so  consist-  tre  of  oi'ganization.  they  might  not  have 
cjitly  and  magnilicenlly  ])ui'su(h1.  tlirough  marshaled  the  lesources  of  the  land  on 
dilliculties  that  seemed  like  bari'iers  of  a  basis  of  ft'eculom  and  ]H^ace. 
fate,  to  a  consummate  trium})ii.  His  In  liis  linal  reflections  on  tliis  event 
whole  story  of  his  life.  a)ul.  above  all.  his  Bismai'ck  acihei'es  to  \]\v  conviction  that 
linal  rev(dation  of  his  own  mind,  musi  he  the  King's  refusal  was  necessary.  He 
read  with  a  clear  a])})rc^iiension  of  tiiis  as  douhi>  whetiier  the  ]>r()})Osed  union  was 
at  once  the  ins])iration  and  the  limitation  ]>t)ssible  in  the  face  of  the  strong  dynastic 
of  his  thoughts  and  etVorts.  in  order  to  do  feelings  among  the  })eople.  He  does  not 
justice  to  his  cai)acities  and  his  character,  believe  that  the  institutions  of  the  em])ire 

could  have  been  built  uj)  and  foi'tihed  un- 

^^  •  d(M"  Frtnlerick  William  as  they  wei'c  after 

Tt  would  be  wholly  tinfair  to  ([Ues'ion  ISTU  under  his  brothei".      He  is  confident 

the  sincerity  of  his  ch^claralion   th:U   this  that  the  wars  for  the  ex]mlsion  of  Austria 

was  ever  his  guiding  star.      He  appears  to  from  Girmany  and   for  the  ovei'throw  of 

us  in   his  utter^-d  recollections   iust  as  lie  l-'rench  inll.ience  were  inevitable. whether 
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tlie  empire  was  to  be  coiistitutcid  l)er()i'c 
ttierri  or  only  thi'ou<4li  tlierii;  and  liavin^- 
found  it  Iiai'd  enouo-li  to  persuade  the 
trong- soldiei"  William  to  en<^"ago  in  tiiem, 
lie  apprehends  that  his  seholarly  and  elo- 
quent brother  would  have  bcMMi  slow  in- 
deed to  move  in  ''ii-on  and  blood."  I>ut 
the  old  (Jhancellor  admits  that  at  tlu; 
time,  in  liis  fierce  youth,  his  d(?li<;"iit  in  the 
King's  v(^to  of  theg'rand  scheme  rested  on 
none  of  these  considerations.  It  was 
founded  on  his  jealousy  of  the  ])restii;(!  of 
the  crown  and  his  instinctive  distrust  of 
popular  movements  and  parliamentary 
government.  AVe  do  him  no  injustice,  in 
view  of  this  confession  and  of  the  tenor 
of  his  later  career,  in  holding  that  his  as- 
piration for  national  unity  was  one  with 
his  fixed  faith  in  Prussian  al>solutism. 

No  doubt  his  protest  against  this  un- 
derstanding' of  him  is  sinc(!re.  Jjut  he 
couples  it  with  exj)lHnations  which  rob 
the  distinction  of  practical  value.  lie  is 
convinced  that  Prussian  honor  is  to  be 
sought,  above  all,  in  shunning  a})solutely 
any  ''shameful  connection"  with  dcnnoc- 
racy,  and  in  "permitting  nothing  to  hap- 
pen in  Germany  v/ilhout  Prussia's  as- 
sent." Further,  it  is  the  fundamental 
thought  of  his  political  creed,  which  he 
never  wearies  of  enfoj'cing  and  illustrat- 
ing, that  government  can  only  be  strong- 
and  successful  wlu^n  wielded  by  a  single 
will.  This  principle  is  as  old  as  lionu!)', 
whose  Odysseus  cries,  "  Worthless  is 
many  -  lordship;  })e  tli(!re  one  lord,  owo 
king,"  and  the  histoi-y  of  thii'ty  (tentuiies 
has  echoed  the  cry.  Fertile  as  was  the 
mind  of  Bismarck,  versatile  and  op]>oj-- 
tunist  as  was  his  policy,  this  one  law 
of  political  thought  shapes  his  refhictions 
to  the  end,  as  it  always  inspired  liis  ac- 
tions. Government  by  a  college  of  minds, 
whetheraministry,  a  pari iament,a  bureau, 
or  a  town  meeting,  is  the  object  of  his 
scorn.  That  "arithmetic  and  chancre" 
take  the  place;  of  logica,!  deliberation 
when  any  decision  is  made  ]>y  the  vote 
of  a  majority,  and  that  measures  so 
adopted  gain  nothing  in  honesty  or  in 
ap|)ropriateness,  whil(!  they  lose  the  only 
efTectual  guarant(;e  of  conscientioi:»sness 
— that  of  individual  responsibility — is 
plain  to  him.  Hence  diet^s,  couikmIs,  min- 
istries, congresses,  pai'Iiameids,  were  al- 
ways, in  his  view,  instrunnuits  to  be  ma- 
ni[)ulat(;d  oi*  obstacles  to  be  conquer(;d. 
Tlie  conce|)tion  of  a  grc^at  people  (bill ber- 
ating, by  its  representativ(;s  for  tin;  com- 


mon  welfare    never  jn-ese^nted    itself  as  a 
pra(!tical  possibility  to  his  thoughl,s. 

Yet  ther(!  was  nothing  in  th<'  i/russian 
monareliy,  nothing  in  the  social  and  po- 
litical institutions  connected  with  it,  to 
attra,ct  iIk^  splendid  allegiance  of  this 
mighty  mind.  H(3  discei'iUMJ  all  its  per- 
sonal p(;ttin(!ss  and  weakness,  a,ll  tJM^  nar- 
rowness of  its  bureaucracy,  all  th(;  anach- 
I'onisms  of  the  "Junkerthum  "  around  it. 
1^'rom  the  first  his  sympathies  wovo  at- 
tracted by  English  civilization  and  cult- 
ure. For  the  i)olitical  in(;ompetence  of  the 
Germans  he  had  not,  indeed,  sorrow,  but 
bitter  scorn.  Had  he  heen  touched  in 
any  degrcie  with  the  spii-it,  of  the  age,  he 
would  have  soug-ht  the  futur(;  of  l,he  na- 
tion in  po[)ular  education,  in  training  cit- 
iz<!ns  to  independent  thought,  and  polit- 
ical action.  But  it  nevin*  occurred  to 
him  that  these  ha}>its  could  be  ac<(uir(Ml, 
and  that  it  was  tlie  ta,sk  of  stat(!sma.n- 
shij)  to  show  the  way.  To  him  the  child- 
ishness of  voters  was  hut  tin;  oppoi-tn- 
nity  of  rulers  to  k(;ep  them  und<'i-  con- 
trol. J  la.d  loyalty  to  i\\()  throne  heen 
his  single  gov(;rning-  motive,  as  Ik^  douht- 
less  believed,  in;  would  have;  been  con- 
tent, if  not  to  serve  it  in  its  own  way,  at 
least  to  deal  o[)(;nly  with  it  in  adv(K;ating 
his  own.  But  his  int(!»'coui'se  with  his 
monarch  was  always  a  struggle  t,o  man- 
age him,  shape  his  ))olicy,  and  use  his 
powder  for  (mkIs  fully  understood  only  by 
himself.  He  acknowledges  that  he  often 
withheld  (!ven  frf)m  William  I.  the  i-ea- 
sons  for  t,li(i  measur(;s  Ik;  wished  to  en- 
force;, and  by  unreal  pi*et<;xts  led  him  to 
adopt  tli(;m.  Wishing  to  l)ring  on  tin; 
war  of  IKTO  with  l^'rancc;,  Ik;  resorted  to  a 
misrej)r(;seiitation  of  a  message;  from  his 
King,  for  the  purpose,  of  stirring  the  pop- 
ulace; te)  fury.  His  final  fall  frotn  powf^r 
was  bre)ught  abe)ut  by  his  (hle'i-rni  nation 
te>  he;  the  se>l(;  aelvise'r,  with  unelisturbe'd 
0|)portunit.i<;s  for  the;  manipiila  I  ion  of  the; 
ye)ung  Empere)i-\s  mind  anel  will. 

It  is  inipe)ssible,  tlieui.  te>  resist,  the  c;on 
viction  that  pe;)'sonal  lust  e>f  powei*  was 
the;  inspii'aiion  of  r>isnia.re;k's  ge-ni  us.  His 
ambitje)!)  was  nohler  t,ha,n  Xa  pole;e)n"s,  ne)l, 
only  beutaus*;  it  was  mode'ra.te'd  in  t,lie; 
he)ur  e)f  triinnph  ])y  a,  Iarge;i'  wisele)m,  but 
be'e;aiise;  it  e-oininende'd  itself  te>  less  \nil- 
gar  me)tive;s,  and  was  always  assejciat,ed 
with  histe>i-ically  de;fe;nsible  a,ims.  There 
are;  many  points  in  which  his  nature;  i-e;- 
sejnhleel  the  (Je)i-sie;an's ;  in  fea,rlessness, 
in   breadth   e)f  view,  in   knowledge;  e>f  the 
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mainspring's  of  action  in  men  and  in  abil- 
ity to  ])lay  upon  tlieni,  lie  was  at  least  his 
ecpial;  in  ])rom})tiiess  of  decision  and  in 
energy  of  ])urj)ose  lie  was  little  inferior; 
while  in  the  ])ractical  wisdom  which 
m(>asures  the  oi)i)osing  forces,  and  in  the 
self-control  which  can  abide  its  time,  he 
was  vastly  the  greiiter  character.  But 
the  most  salient  contrast  between  the  two 
lay  in  the  fact  that  Bismarck  was  wholly 
devoid  of  su})erstitiorj.  He  was  never 
tempted  to  intrust  to  chance  the  issue 
which  thought  and  toil  could  control. 
Hence  it  would  be  doing-  far  too  much 
honor  to  the  prototype  if  we  should  call 
him  the  Napoleon  of  statesmanship.  Yet 
the  chorus  of  glorification  in  which  so 
many  wi-iters  now  join  over  his  career 
is  the  apotheosis  of  sublime  selfishness. 


The  reader  will    look  eagerly  in    Bis- 
marck's final    revelation    of   himself   for 
glim})ses  of  the  man  in  liis  inner  life — in 
his  affections,  tastes,  enjoyments,  aspira- 
tions, and  antipathies.     But  it  is  a  book  of 
thoughts,  not  of  feelings.    Married  in  1847 
to  an   excellent  lady  not  quite  his  equal 
in  birtl  ,  he  proved  tender  and  true  as  ihe 
lH\id  of  his  liousehold.  and  his  home  was 
always  his  favorite  refuge  from  the  cares 
of   state.      But  the  impersonal  tone   is  so 
rigidly  maintained  in  these  memoirs  that 
neither    wife    nor   children    a})})ear   with 
any  distinctness  in  them.     '\Ve  learn  only 
how^  on  one  significant  occasion  the  King 
complained  that  his  devotion  to  his  fam- 
ily made  him  careless  of  his  oiiice  and 
his    master.       There     is    hardly    an     ex- 
pression   of  personal   attachment   on    his 
own  part  to  any  one  except  the  old  Em- 
peror William  :  and  the  calm  and  critical 
estinuite    of     his    character,    which     fills 
many  pages  of  absorbing  interest,  is  not 
only  the  most  impre^ssive  ever  written.  l)ut 
the  most  imi)artial  and  just.      The  affec- 
tion of  the  servant  for  his  life-long  master 
was  genuine,  but  far  from  blind,  and  his- 
tory will  find  little  to  add  to  this  ])ortrail, 
and  nothing  in   it   to  etlace.      Always  as 
royal  in  his  own    mind  aiul  heart  as  in 
his    bcai'ing    before    tlu^    world,    slow    of 
thought  and  slower  of  confidence,  with  a 
high   sense  of  duty  and    a    narrow  range 
of    vision,    quick     to    anger    and     easily 
a))peased,  but  relentless  when  his  dignity 
sutl'ered,    filled    with    the    belief    that    his 
claim  to  obedience  was  ]ierfec-t.  yet   glad, 
when   in    doubt,  to  be   relieved    from    the 


task  of  deciding,  eagerly  accepting  as  his 
right  the  })rizes  wiiich,  wiien  iiis  con- 
science had  bidden  him  abstain,  he  had 
been  duped  into  seizing,  and  grateful  in 
right  kingly  fashion  for  the  magnificent 
services  done  him,  which  yet  he  regai-d- 
ed  as  but  his  due.  his  glory  before  i)os- 
terity  will  be  the  light  reflected  from  the 
brilliant  instruments  which  lie  had  the 
fortune  to  find  and  the  wisdom  to  trust. 
It  is  the  niockei-y  of  history  which  gath- 
ers the  statues  of  Bismarck.  Moltke.  and 
Roon  as  side-])ieces  around  the  monu- 
ment of  "^Villiam  the  Great."' 

Less  elaborate  and  formal,  but  hardly 
less  instructive,  are  the  incidental  sketches 
of  Frederick  William  IV..  of  Manteuli'el 
and  Gortchakotf,  of  Moltke  and  Roon. 
of  the  Empress  Augusta,  of  the  Crown- 
Prince,  later  the  Emperor  Frederick  III., 
and  his  English  wife.  They  live  before 
us  in  lines  which  illuminate  many  a 
hitherto  obscure  passage  of  history.  If 
the  volume  still  un})ublislied  shall  prove 
to  contain  a  characterization  of  the  reign- 
ing German  Eni})ei'oi'  of  as  clear  insight 
and  as  candid  judgment  as  these,  it  will 
be  an  inijiortant  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  which  has  a  fascination 
for  multitudes  of  students.  But  of  all 
the  figures  in  this  marvellous  gallery  of 
portraits,  that  of  Napoleon  III.  will  per- 
haps fall  furthest  short  of  the  ideal  his 
admirers  cherish.  There  is  no  estimate 
of  his  cai)acity  or  character;  but  the  sim- 
ple narrative  of  his  conversations  as  Ein- 
])eroi'  of  France  with  the  ambassador  of 
Prussia  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  utter  in- 
comi)etence  as  a  ruler.  Vacillating  in 
]>ur{)ose.  rash.  unscru})ulous.  inca])able  of 
discerning  the  real  temper  and  jmrposes 
of  those  who  wrought  U}>on  his  weak- 
ness, he  was  ever  the  du})e  and  tool  of 
stronger  conspirators,  and  was  as  wax  in 
the  hands  of  Bismarck.  That  Germany 
should  be  welded  into  a  nation  and  be- 
come the  queen  of  the  continent,  instead 
of  Fi'aiice.  said  Carlyle,  "seems  to  me 
the  ho})"fulest  jmblic  fact  that  has  oc- 
curred in  my  time."  To  others  it  seems 
the  tlespair  of  our  civilization  that  ])ater- 
nal  govei'iiment  with  supreme  militar- 
ism should  overspi'ead  the  fairest  fi(Hds 
of  human  activity.  But  hov/ever  this 
may  be.  it  is  certain  that  this  transfor- 
mation of  the  Eui'opean  system  has  been 
the  constructive  work  of  Bismarck,  made 
]iossible  only  by  the  blundering  policy  of 
Louis  Napoleon. 


THE    IU)V    IN    THE    CLOTH    CM 


BY     F.    IIOl'KINSON    SMII'ir 


11  IAD  seen  tlie  little  tVllow  hut  Ji  inoinent.  bo- 
ioie,  standi II «;•  on  t  he  car  ))latf()rru  and  peer- 
ing wistfully  into  the  night,  as  if  seeking  some 
face  in  the  hurrying  crowd  at  the  station.  I 
remembered  distinctly  tlio  cloth  cap  pulled 
down  over  his  ears,  his  chul)by,  rosy  clieeks, 
and  the  small  baby  hand  clutcliing  the  iron 
rail  of  the  car,  as  I  ])ushe(l  by  and  sprang  into 
a  hack. 

'' Lively,  now,  cabby  ;  I  liaven't  a  minute," 
and  I  handed  my  driver  a  ti'unk  check. 

Outside  the  snow  whirled  and  eddie<l,  the 
dritts  glistening  white  in  the  glare  of  the 
electric  light. 

I  drew  my  fur  coat  closer  around  my  throat, 
and  beat  an  impatient  tattoo  with  my  feet. 
The  storm  had  dehiyed  tlie  train,  and  I  had 
less  than  an  hour  in  whi{;h  to  dine,  dress,  and 
rea(;li  my  audience. 

Two  nunutes  later  sonuithing  struck  thecal) 
with  a  force  that  rattled  every  spoke  in  th<i 
wIkh'Is — it  was  my  trunk — and  cabby's  hea<l, 
whir«i  with  snow,  was  thrust  through  the 
window, 

"Morgan  House,  did  you  say,  boss  V 

"  Yes,  and  on  the  doublc-ciuick." 

Another  \o'u-a^,  now  sifted  in  —  a  small,  thin, 
))leading  voice,  too  low  and  indistinct  ior  me 
to  catch  the  words  from  where  I  sat. 

"Want  to  go  where?"  cried  cabl>y.  The 
conversation  was  like  one  over  the  telephone^, 
iu  which  only  one-  side  is  heard.  "To  the  or- 
phan-asylum?    Why,  that's  three  miles  from 

here....     Walk? Sec     here,    s.)nny,    you 

wouldn't  get.  half-wa>  .  . .  .   No,  1  can't  take  yer 
— got  a  load." 

My  own  head  had  tilled  the  wiinlow 
now. 

"  Here,  cabby,  don't  stand  there  all  night! 
What's  the  imitter,  anyway  ?" 

"  It's  a  boy,  boss,  about  a  foot  high,  w^ants  to 
walk  to  the  orphan-'sylum." 

"  Pass  him  in." 

He  <lid,  literally,  through  the  window,  with- 
out ojjening  the  <loor,  his  little  wet  slux's 
first,  then  his  sturdy  legs  in  wool  stockings, 
round  l)ody  encased  iu  a  i)ea-jacket,  and  last, 
his  head,  covered  by  the  same  cloth  (!ap  I  had 
seen  on  the  platform.  I  caught  him,  feet  first, 
and  helped  land  him  on  the  front  seat,  where  he 
sat  looking  at  me  with  staring  eyes  that  shone 
all  the  brighter  in  the  glare  of  the  arc-light. 
Next  a  collar-box  and  a  small  paper  bundle 
were  handed  in.  These  the  little  fellow  clutch- 
ed eagerly,  one  in  each  hand,  his  eyes  still 
looking  into  mine. 
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"Are  you  an  orphan?"  I  asked — a  wholly 
thoughtless  ({uestiou,  <d"  course. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Got  no  father  nor  mother  ?" 

Another,  e(|ually  idiotic;  but  my  interest  in 
the  boy  had  been  inspired  by  the  idea  of  tln^ 
saving  of  valuable  minutes.  As  long  as  In^ 
stood  outside  in  the  snow,  he  was  an  obstriuv 
tion.  Once  aboard,  I  could  take  my  time  in 
solving  his  difticulties. 

"  Got  a  father,  sir,  but  my  mother's  dead." 

We  were  now  whirling  u[)  the  street,  the  (;ab 
lighting  up  and  growing  pitcdi-dark  by  turns, 
depending  on  the  location  of  the  street  lamps. 

"Where's  your  father  ?" 

"Went  away,  sir."  lie  sjxjke  the  words 
without  the  slightest  change-  in  his  voi(!e, 
n(^ither  abashed  nor  too  bold,  but  with  a.  sim- 
]»le  straightforwardness  whi('h  convinced  me 
of  their  truth. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  asvlum  ?" 

"Ye.s,'sir." 

"Why?" 

"  l>(;cans(i  I  can  learn  everything  tlujre  is  to 
i<'a,rn,and  there  isn't  any  other  [)lace  for  nn^  to 
go." 

This  was  said  with  equal  sim[)licity.  No 
whining;  no  "me  motlna-'s  dead,  sir,  an'  I  'ain't 
had  nothin'  to  eat  all  day,"  etc.  Not  that 
air  about  liim  at  all.  It  was  merely  the  state- 
ment of  a.  fact  which  he  felt  sure  I  kni^w  all 
about. 

"  What's  your  name?" 

"  Ned." 

"Ned  what?" 

"  Ned  Rankin,  sir." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  I'm  eight"— then,  thoughtfully-  "  n(»,  I'm 
nine  years  old." 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?" 

I  was  firing  th(!se  qu<'stions  one  after  the 
other  without  the  slightest  interest  in  eitluM" 
the  bo}"  or  his  welfare.  My  mind  was  on  my 
lecture,  and  the  impatient  look  on  the  faces  of 
the  audience,  and  the  consulte<l  wat(;h  of  the 
chairunin  of  tin*  connnittee,  followed  by  the 
inevitable:  "You  are  not  very  ])r()mpt,  sir," 
etc.  "Our  people  have  l)een  in  their  seats," 
etc.  If  the  boy  had  prc^vionsly  replied  to  my 
question  as  to  where  lie  lived,  I  had  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  town. 

"I  live — "  Then  he  stoi)]ied.  "I  live  in — 
Do  vou  mean  now  ?"  he  added,  simplw 

"Yes." 

There  was  another  i)ause.  "  f  don't  know, 
sir;  maybe  they  won't  let  me  stay." 
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Another  foolish    (luestioii.     Of  course,  il'  he  then  the  eheeiy  blaze  of  a  fire.     Then  I  looked 

had  left   home  for  good,  and  Avas  now  on  his  into    his  eyes   again.     I  still   bad  hold  of  his 

way  to  the  asylum  for  the  lirst  time,  his  pres-  hand, 

ent  home  was  this  hack.  ".Surely."  I   said  to  myself,  "this  l»oy  niu>t 

Jjut    he    had    won    my    interest    now.      His  have  some  t>ne  soul  who  cares  for  him."     I  de- 
words  had  come   in   tones   of  sucli   directness,  termlned  to  go  a  little  deeper, 
and  were  so  calm,  and  gave  so  full  a  statement  "How  did   you  get  here,  my   boy?"     I  had 
of  the  exact  facts,  that  I  leaned  over  quickly,  leaned  nearer  to  him. 

and  began  studying  him  a  little  closer.    I  saw  ''The  priest  put  me  on  the  train,  and  a  lady 

that  this  scrap  of  a  boy  wore  a  gray  woollen  told  me  where  to  get  ott." 

suit,  and  I  noticed  that  the  caj)  was  nnide  of  "01).  a  lady  I"    Now   I   was   getting   at   it! 
the  same   cloth    as   the  JM(dvet,  and   that  both  Then  he  was  not  so  desolate  :  a  lady  had  look- 
were  the  work  of  some    inexperienced    hand,  ed  after  him.     "  What's  her  name  ?"'    This  with 
Instinctively  my  mind  went  back  to  what  his  increased  eagerness, 
earlier  life  had  been.  "  She  didn't  tell  me.  sir."' 

"  Have  you  got  any  brothers  and  sisters,  my  I   sank    back  on  my  seat.      No  I     I   was   all 

boy  .'■'  wrong.    It  was  a  i)ositive,  undeniable,  piteous 

■  Yes.  >ir."  fact.     Seventy  nullions  of  peoi)le  about  him, 

"  \\'here  are  they  ?"'  and  not  one  living  soul  to  look  to.     Not  a  tie 

"I  don't   know,  sir:   I  was  too  little   to  re-  that    connected    him  with   anything.     A  leaf 

meml)er."  blown  across  a  field;  a  bottle  adrift  in  the  sea. 

The  pathos  of  this  answer  stirred  me  all  the  sailing  from  no  port  and  bound  for  no  haven, 

more.  I  got  hold  of  his  other  hand,  and  looked  down 

"  \^'Il(>'s  l)een  taking  care  of  you  ever  since  into  his  eyes,  and  an  almost  irresistible  desire 

your  father  left  you?"    Iliad  loweredmy  \oice  seized  me  to  pick  him  up  in  my  arms  and  hug 

now  to  a  more  contidential  tone.  him  :  he  w  as  too  big  to  kiss,  and  too  little  to 

"A  German  man."  shake  hands  with  ;  bugging  was  all  there  was 

"  What  did  you  leave  him  for  .'"  left.     But   I  didn't.     There  was  something  in 

"He  had  no  work,  and  he  look   me   to  the  his  face  that  repelled  any  such  familiarity — a 

priest."  ([uiet    dignity,  pluck,  and   patience    that   in- 

"  When  ?''  spired     more    respect     than    tenderness,    that 

'•Last  week,  sir."  would  make  one  want  rather  to  touch  his  hat 

"  What  did  the  priest  do  ?"  to  him. 

"  He  gave  me  these  clothes.   Don't  you  think  Here  the  cab  stopped  w  ith  so  sudden  a  jerk 

they're  nice?    The   priest's  sister  made  them  tliat  I  had  to  catch  him  by  the  arms  to  steady 

for    me — all    Itut    the   stockings:    she    bought  him.    Cabby  opened  the  door, 

those."  "Morgan  House,  boss.     (Coin's  awful,  or  I'd 

As  he  said  this  he  lifted  his  arms  so  I  could  got  ye  here  sooner.'' 

look  under  them,  and  thrust  out  toward   nie  The  boy  looked  up  into  my  face:  not  with 

his  two  jdump  legs.  I  said  the  clothes  were  very  ,iny  show  of  uneasiness,  only  a  calm  patience, 

nice,  and  that  I  thought  they  fitted  him  very  If  he  was  to  walk  now.  he  was  ready, 

well,  and  I  felt  his  chubby  knees  and  calves  as  "('alil»y.  how  far   is    it   to    the  asyluui  ?"  I 

I  spoke,  and  ended  by  getting  hold  of  his  soft  asked. 

wee   hand,  which    I   held   on   to.      His  tingeis  "  "Bout  a  mile  and  a  half." 

closed   tightly   over  mine,  and  a  slight    smile  "Throw  that  trunk  otf.  ami  drive  on.     This 

lighted  up  his  face.     It  seemed  jiood  to  him  to  boy  can't  walk." 

have  something  to  hold  on  to.    I  began  again  :  -  I'll  take  him.  boss.'' 

"Did  the  priest  send  you  here?"'  "No:  I'll  take  him  myself.     Lively,  now.*' 

"  Yes.  sir.     Do  you  want  to  see  the  letter?"  I  looked  at  my  watch.     Twenty  minutes  of 

The  little  hand — the  free  one — fumbled  under  the  hour  had  gone.     I  would  still  have  time  to 

the  Jacket,  loosened   the   two   U)wer   buttons.  jum])  into  a  dress  .^nit.  but  the  dinner  must  be 

and  disclosed  a  white  en\elope  pinned  to  his  briet'.     There  came  a  seesaw  rocking,  then  a 

shirt.  rebound,  and    a    heavy  thud    told   where   the 

"I'm  to  give  it  to  'em  at  the  asylum.     But  I  trunk  had  tallen.     The  cab  s\)ed  on. 

can't  uni>in  it.     He  t(dd  me  not  to."  The    boy    made   no    rejtly.     There   were    no 

"That's  right,  my  boy.     Leave  it  where  if  thanks,  no  outburst.     He   was   merely  a  chip 

is."  in  the  current.  If  he  hadjust  escaped  somesunk- 

"  You    ]>oor    little    rat."    I    said    to    nixselt".  en  rock,  ir  was  the  way  with  chips  like  himself. 

"This  is  jtretty  rough  on   you.     You  ouulit  to  All  boys  went  to  asylums,  and  had  no  visible 

be  tucked  up  in  some  w  aim  bed,  not  out   here  lathers  nor  invisible  mothers  nor  friends.    This 

alone  in  this  storm."  talk  aliout  lutys  going  swimming,  and  catching 

The  boy  felt   for  the  pin  in  tiie  h'tter.  reas-  bnll-frogs.  and  robbing  birds'  nests,  and  iday- 

snred  himself  that  it  was  >afe.  and  carefully  re-  ing  ball,  ami    "  hooky."  and    marbles,  was   all 

luittoned  his  jacket.     I  looked  out  i^fthe  win-  nunmshine.     Boys  never  did  such   things,  ex- 

dow.  and  caught  glimpses  of  houses  dying  by.  ce)»t   in   story-books.     He  was  a  boy   himself, 

with   litrhts    in    their  windows,  and   now   and  and   knew.      There   couldn't    anvthintr   better 
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happen  to  a  boy  than  being  sent  to  an  ori)hau- 
asylnui.  Everybody  knew  that.  There  was 
nothing  strange  about  it.  That's  wliat  boys 
were  made  for.     All  this  was  in  his  face. 

Suddenly  a  thought  rushed  over  me  that 
cultninated  in  a  creeping  chill.  Where  was 
his  trunk  ?  In  my  anxiety  over  my  own,  I  had 
forgotten  the  boy's. 

I  turned  quickly  to  the  window,  and 
shouted  : 

"Cabby!  Cahhi/,  you  didn't  leave  the  boy's 
trunk  too,  did  you  ?" 

The  little  fellow  slid  down  from  the  seat, 
and  began  fumbling  around  in  the  dark, 

"  No,  sir;  I've  got  'em  here  ;"  and  he  held  uj) 
the  collar-box  and  brown-pajjcr  bundle! 

"  Is  that  all  f '  I  gasped, 

''Oh  no,  sir!  I  got  ten  cents  tlie  lady  give 
me.  Do  you  want  to  see  it?'' and  he  began 
cramming  his  chubby  hand  into  his  side  pocket. 

"  No,  my  son,  I  don't  want  to  see  it." 

I  didn't  ^ant  to  see  anything  in  particular. 
His  word  was  good  enough.  I  couldn't,  really. 
My  ej-elashes  somehow  had  got  tangled  up  in 
each  other,  and  my  pupils  wouldn't  work.  It's 
queer  how  a  man's  eyes  act  sometimes. 

We  were  now  reaching  the  open  country.  The 
houses  were  few  and  farther  apart.  The  street 
lamps  gave  out;  so  did  the  telegraph  wires 
festooned  with  snow  loops.    Soon  a  big  build- 


ing, scjuare,  gray,  sombre-looking,  like  a  Jail, 
loomed  up  on  a  hill.  Then  we  entered  a  gate 
between  liickering  lamps,  and  tugged  up  a 
steep  road,  and  stopped.  Cabby  sprang  down 
and  rang  a  bell,  which  sounded  in  the  white 
stillness  like  a  fire-gong.  A  door  opened,  and  a 
flood  of  light  streanu'd  out,  showing  the  kind- 
ly face  and  tigure  of  an  old  })riest  in  silhouette, 
the  yellow  glow  forming  a  golden  background. 

"  Come,  sonny,"'  said  cabby,  throwing  oi)en 
the  cab  door. 

The  little  fellow  slid  down  again  from  the 
seat,  caught  up  the  box  and  bundle,  and  said, 
as  he  turned  to  me, 

"It  was  too  far  to  walk." 

When  I  reached  the  platform  and  faced  my 
audience  I  was  dinnerles.s,  half  an  hour  late, 
and  still  in  my  travelling  dre.s.s. 

I  began  as  follows  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  your  forgive- 
ness. I  am  very  sorry  to  ha\  e  kept  you  wait- 
ing, but  I  could  not  help  it.  I  was  occu])ied  in 
escorting  to  his  suburban  hom*;  one  of  your 
most  distinguished  citizens." 

Then  I  described  the  boy  in  the  cloth  ca]), 
with  his  box  and  bundle,  and  his  patient, 
steady  eyes,  and  plump  little  legs  in  the  yarn 
stockings. 

I  was  forgiven. 
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TIIK    MAN    FROM    KENTUCKY.  toucli.'.!.       Lay    ri-lit    down    <mi     the    gronnd. 

My   icfcrciicd    to  a   ro.cent  achievetnent    of  yoiiii<;  iiiaii.  and  liave  it  out.'  '  N<>.  no,' says  lie  : 

Solcdad  liaviiiu  Hii^^t^csted  tin;  turf  to  tlie  a;;il<!  '  it  is  past.     The  storm  is  over.     My  heart  wa.> 

mind  of  Mi'.  Milo  liiish,  he  immediately  launch-  full,  and  siie  overtio\ve«l — that  was  alh    8ah.  I 

ed  into  the  follo\vin<i[  story,  whieh,  from  the  aiH  a  Kentnekian  I'     'I'm  sorry  it   is  so  small,' 

impressive  manner  of  its  (hdivery,  lie  seemed  says  I,  pullin;^  out   m_\    pint  llask.  *  hnt  you're 

to   think    possessed  of  edifying    and    j)erhaps  welcome.     Finish  it  up.  an<l  I'll  send  for  some 

ev(ui  of  educat  ional  f|iialities:  more.'     'Xo,  no, 'says  he:  'not  at  present.    My 

"  You've  heal  (1  of  Aja.\,  t  h<;  celehrated  Ken-  emotions    even    now    threaten    to    overmaster 

tiick.\'   runner,  of  course,"   he   said.      ''I    once  me.      Let   me  simply  adniiri!  your  lioss — yonr 

owned  a  son  ofiiis.     I  called  him  I>jax.     Fast-  hinliicki/  hoss.      An   exile   troni   home,  cut  otf 

est  hoss  e\'er  luoii^lit    to  the   Teriitory.      JOo  from  ancestral  halls,  this  is  the  hist  Kentucky 

fast.     It  would  'a'  Itccn  money  in  my  ])ocket  if  hoss    F\e    seen    tor    five    years.       Sah.    I    am 

In^'d   had  only  three   lej^s.     When;  I   mad<!  my  touched.' 

mistake  was   in  not    k(!epiii<r  a  hall  and  (diaiii  ••Well,  I   told  him   to  ,i;o  ahead   and  admire 

fastened   to  one    foot.      ()u<;ht    to  'a'   kept   him  till  he  t  lioii<;lit  he'd  ;j;ot  enough,  and  he  thaiik- 

hohhlcfl.  ed    me.  and    kept    walkint;    round    Jijax.  and 

"  I    l)ou<.flit    that    hoss    I>Jax   with    my   hard  feeling  of  him,  and  i)attin<2;  him,  and   all   the 

earnings,"  he  continued,  looking  off  sadly,  oh-  time  a-sayin;L;"  he  was  touched.      Then  he  says: 

li  vioiis  of  t  he  iiofoiioiis  fact  that  he  had  never  '  Sah,  would  yon  mind  if  I  mounted  your  hoss 

done  a  day's  work   in  his  life.      "  ])Oiii;lit  him  for  one  turn  around   the  track  ?      JJidiiif;  was 

with  money  whi(di  I  had  sarcd.     Money  which  formerly    my   delight.      Fox-huntin<i    was    my 

I  had  laid  up  a^in   the  time  when  I  should  h(>  favorite  sjjort.      Will  them    happy  days    ever 

old  and   nnahle  to  irorl:.      P>ut  it  all  went,  and  come  again  ?      Sah,  I  have  not  heen  so  touched 

it  has  >>7^(/^/ went,  and  the  hour  when  I  should  sinct;  a  crool.  mistaken   father  <lruv  me  from 

rest    is    eome,   hut    there;    is    no    rest     for    me.  his  door.'      •  Hop  on,'  says  I.      'Hop  light  on.' 

SoiiK'timeH,  wIhmi   I'm    alone,  I   say   to    myself.  And   he  <loiie  so.  and   luanced   BJax  round   me 

linn,  just  like;  this:  '  Keep  still,  sad  heart!'  once  or  twi(e.  and  then  galloped  ol)",  easy  like, 

"Well,  I  houglit  this  lijax  just  to  show  the  down  the  track:  and  when  he  got  to  the  first 
])oys.  'I'liey  thoiighr  they  had  hosses  that  quarter,  1h;  turned  louiid  in  the  saddle,  grace- 
could  iiin,  hut  I  wanted  to  show  them  that  fill,  and  wa\ed  his  hand  and  threw  me  a  kiss, 
their  hosses  was  i-eally  .s/a/Zo^^/r// hosses,  rooted  at  the  same  time  lifting  the  hoss  right  over 
<low  n  to  tin;  s|)ot.  I  says  to  'em,  '  I  am  send-  the  fence,  and  starting  off  across  the  ])erairie 
ing  for  -i  wornhle  hoss — a  s(df-prop(dling  hoss  like  a  hloo  streak,  and  me  yelling  hloody  iniii- 
—  a  hoss  that  goes  alone —»o/  a  animal  that  der  for  help.  \\'ell,  every  man  that  had  a 
has  to  he  warped  along  with  a  house-moving  lioss  started  after  him.  wit  h  me  follering  along 
windlass,  and  men  i)Utting  their  Nhoiilders  to  on  foot,  still  yelling  in  a  general  way:  hut 
Iiiin  and  pushing  Ixdiind.'  It  took  all  my  sav-  they  might  as  well  "a' chased  a  zigzag  of  chain- 
ings  — tin;  savings  of  forty  y(;ais  of  /o/7-  hut  1  lightning  going  end  ov<'r  end.  They  lost  sight 
got  the  hoss.  of  the  feller  and  r>ja::  in  tw«Mity  minutes.  Then 

"  It  was  a  1)1011(1  day  for  me  when  that  lio.^s  they  come  hack.      I  was  laying  on  my  hack  on 

colli''.     I  took  him  right  o\<'r  to  the  track,  and  the  perairie.  my  jaw  still  moving  faintly,  hut 

I  showed 'em  that  I  was  right.     l*>j.ix  ir((-s  fast,  little  or  no  yell  coming  forth.      '  Old  man,' says 

He    heat    ev(!ry   hoss    in    town.     A    great   igee  soinelxxly.  •  w  ot's  the   matter?'      'I  am  toindi- 

stiiick    me — to    take,  him   around    on   the   fail  ed,' .<ays  I."' 

racing  (•irciiit,  and  make  some  money  and  get  Haydkn  C.muuth. 

ha(d<   my  savings.      I  knew  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Tiu-ritorv  could  keep  up  with  him.     Mv 

heart    heat  gayly.     Says  I.  old    man.  Fortune  'HII-    .MTIloK    AND   THE    SALESMAN, 

is  at  yinirdoor,  a-taking  otf  her  gum  shoes  and  'I"iii"  author  wanted  some  summer  reading, 

prcpjiring  to  stay.'  :ind   he  sought  out   an   unfamiliar  shop.      Fn- 

"I  had  just  said  this,  and  also,  '  Tell  me  not  fortunately  he  was  a  facetious  ant  hor.      There 

in    mournful    sliimhers.  life    is    hut    an    empty  were  people  who  thought  him  rather  luond  of 

dream,'  when   ii})  steps  a    well-dressed    young  himstdf.      At  any  rate  he  t  houglit  he  would  he 

man,  and  says  he, 'Sah,'  sa.\s  he.  just  like  that  nu-ognized  anywhere,  hecanse  his  portrait  had 

— 'sail,  may  I  have   the  jirivilege  of  admiring  apjieared  with  some  freciiiency  in   the  period- 

yoiir  ho.ss?'     'Wade   in,  strangcM."  says  I.      He  ical  press.      So  when,  after  he  had  (dioseii  sev- 

looks  over  lijax,  his  eyes  getting  soft  and  ten-  eral    works    of   liction    hy    other    writers,  the 

der,  and   then  I'll   he  .snaked  if  he  didn't   hiist  salesman  handed  him  a  coj^v  of  his  own  late.st 

right  out  crying.    Then  he  wipes  his  eyes,  and  hook,  he  wink.-d  <lrolly  at  the  man  Ixdiind  the 

savs   he:     'Sah,  do  not    ianuh   at    these   te.ars.  counter,  and  iiii>he(l  the  ho(d<:   away  from  him 

Them  are  not  tears  of  weakness.     Them    tears  in  mock  disgust . 

come  from    the   heart.      I   am    touched."  a  id  he  '•  For  Heaven's  sake,  no  !"  h(>  cried.     '' 1  can't 

hegiiis   to  sniftle   auain.     'I   know    how    it    is."  read  t  li.at  man's  st  ntV." 

says  I,  swallering  a  great   lump  in   my  throat.  '•Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth."  said  the  sales- 

'Manlv  tears  like  them  are  all  O  K.     You  are  man,  solemnly,"/  caul,  cilhcrS' 
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"Nanal  militia  ?"'  said  Lieutenant  Con- 
iiin^tower,  U.S.N.  "Naval  militia's  all  right, 
(liood  bo3^8,  good  fighters,  tine  fellows,  spltMulid 
record,  magnitieent  amateurs.  Poor  Billy  Boh- 
stiiy,  executive  of  the  Miltvaukee,  thouglit  he 
had  a  cinch  when  he  got  a  crew  of  them  :  but 
you  can't  turn  two  huiulred  theorists,  however 
well-meaning  they  may  be,  into  men-o'-war's 
men  overnight. 

"  We  were  lying"  otf  Guantanamo,  and  I  had 
not  seen  Billy  for  two  months,  wlien  one  morn- 
ing the  MUwaukee  came  in.  She  had  been  in 
two  or  three  pretty  lively  scraps,  and  had  come 
otf  with  Hying  colors,  and  I  was  i)lanning  to  go 
over  and  give  Jiilly  a  pat  on  the  back,  when  an 
orderly  reported  a  boat  from  the  Mihrankee 
alongside,  and  handed  me  a  characteristic  note 
from^  Billy. 

'''Dkau  Conny,'  it  read, 'please  lend  me  a 
boatswain's  mate  for  the  afternoon. 

W.  B.' 

**  Well,  1  had  a  chief  boatswain's  mate  who 
was  a  dandy  ;  a  youngster  only  a  few^  years 
out  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  a  typi(;al  mod- 
ern sailor-nuin.  So  I  told  him  to  report  to 
Lieutenant  Bobstay  at  two  o'clock. 

"  He  reported  back  on  board  at  six,  and 
handed  me  another  note  from  Bill  v. 


chief  boatswain's  mate  in  good  order,  and  with 
many  thanks.  He  was  a  splendid  object-lesson 
to  my  crew.  If  I  can  reciprocate  at  any  time, 
don't  hesitate  to  call  on  n\e.  Should  you  <le- 
sire  the  services  of  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  den- 
tist, a  banker,  an  actor,  or  a  minister  of  the 
gosi)el,  I  have  representatives  of  these,  and 
most  other  professions.  ^^'.  B.' '' 

II.  G.  P. 

A    COMING    DILEMMA. 
Old  ninety-oiuht  i.s  nearly  past, 
And  ninety-nine  is  coming  fast; 
And  soon  our  poets  will  be  foinid 
All   writhing  madly  on   the  ground; 
For  ninety-nine,  like  niiiety-eiglit, 
A  twelvemonth  hence  nnist  meet  its   fate; 
And  then  our  poets  will  be  caught 
At  finding  rhymes   for  "naughty-naught." 
Not  that  the  ihymes  are  very  rare — 
They  can  be  found  'most  anywiiere. 
But  how  can   oiu>   refer   with   pride, 
In   lofty  rliythm  and  dignilied, 
In   periods   full   of  sentiment 
Of  nobler  sort,  fi'oni    Heaven   sent, 
When   in   the  end  slap-bang  they're  bi-ought 
Against  a  term   like  "  naughtynaught "  V 
And  after  "naughty-naught''   is  tione, 
Good  lack!  then  comes  the  ^'  nangJdji-one  P'' 
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"  I  have  a  p;iir  of  bnmiies,  and  tlieir  eyes  are  lartre  and  sad  ; 
The  coals  ;ire  white  as  buttermilk,  and  also  .somewhat  plaid." 
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HE.    SllK,    AND    TIIEV. 

HV    ALBKIM'    1,KK. 
III. 
''Wki.i.,  what   do  v.)u   think  ?■■  l.ruins  Mtlit'l 
Im'iiIoii,    as    slit"  ami    luT   liii.shaiid    ial\('    tlu'ir 
st>ats  at  the  tliiiiu>r  tal)h'. 

This  is  a  t'avt)rit('  iiitrrro,uati\t'  of  hers,  and 
Hcntoii  liiids  it  a  diflicult  one  to  ivply  to.  '['\\v 
iiimihtM-  of  siiitahh'  aiiswtTs  is  ct'itaiiily  liin- 
itt'd,  \\r  iua\-  sa\.  •' 1  (h)irt  know."'  w  incli 
wouhl  he  niitnic.  lie  iiiax'  say.  •"  I  ihnTt  tliiiik 
aiiythinu.""  which  wouhl  lu'  derogatory  to  Ids 
stdf-fsttMMu.  lit'  may  say.  ••  A  uivat  many 
things,"  whiidi  would  itMiuirc  a  ItMiuthy  r\- 
planat ion  :  or  he 
may  say,  hrietly. 
•A\'hat  y  whii'h  doe^ 
mU  mean  very  nnudi. 
As  a  rule  he  jdaxs 
Irish,  and  replies 
with  another  ([uery, 
tluM-td)y  sueet'sslnl- 
ly  tlirowino-  the 
liurden  of  ]noo\' 
upon  Krlnd.  So  he 
does  upon  tliis  oe- 
easn)n.      He  asks. 

••  What      ^\o      i/oK 
think.'- 

'"Mamma      \\ants 


to      ii"i\i'     a     reeep- 
••mamma  HASN-T  PKeii.Ki."       tlou."       Kthel       an- 
swers, proudly. 
'•That's    *i()0(k     Ami   yon    will    reeeivo   with 
her,  I  snj)i)Ose  '." 

'"Oh — but  she  wants  to  uive  it  here!" 

••iH:KK:' 

*•  Yes,  in  our  Inmse." 

"  The  deuce  she  (hies  !  Hid  yon  tell  her  these 
jireniises  are  not  for  rent  .'" 

••  1  told  her  nothinu-  ot'  the  kind.""  This 
w  ith  dignify.    *"  1  think  it  is  a  very  good  iilea." 

••Oh  yes.  It  /s-  a  good  idea —for  lier.  One 
of  the  cleverest  ith-as  site  hasevcdx'ed  in  a  loiii; 
while.  The  best  since  she  thouiiht  it  would 
be  a  n'ood  iib'a  to  have  me  t'or  a  son-in-law  ."" 

••Hut.  honestly.  (/<)/;"^  yon  think  it  will  be 
niet>  ?  1  was  oidy  goiiii;-  to  ha\e  days,  you 
know.  So  when  mamma  said  she  was  thinkinu- 
some  of  iiivinii'  a  reception,  1  told  her  she  ouuht 
to  let  iHf  gi\e  it.  and  put  her  card  in  with  mine."' 

*'  Oh  !  tluMi  it  w  as  jiDiir  iilea  ?"" 

"  Well  —partly.  Hut  it"s  inamma"s  veceji- 
tion,  in  that  she  w  ill  pay  all  the  bills.  And  we 
ourselves  could  never  ha\i^  atVinded  to  ^ive  a 
rece]>tion." 

"  niessed  be  poverty  !" 

••  What  i\o  you  mean  ?  1  thouiiht  \ on  would 
like  it  so  mu(di.  If  is  very  nnkiml  ol  you  to 
throw  I'old  water  i>n  my  plans  likt>  that.  If  is 
so  imiirattM'nl.  too.  when  mamma  is  di^ini:-  so 
nnudi  t'or  ns." 

••Em  not  tbrmvini:  i't>ld  water.  ni,\  tlear.'" 

'•  Well. 'then."  gleefully.  •■  don't  you  think  it 
will  bo  nice — "' 


••  T(»  have  a  lot  of  people  cackling  all  day  in 
tlie  front  rooms?"  And  here,  unfortunately. 
Henton  imitates  the  muse  of  hens — joyful  hens 
in  a  barn-yard — a  vocal  specialty  he  had  be- 
come ([uiteproticient  in  as  a  small  boy — "•Kack. 
kack.kack-!" 

••Stop  if."  crit's  Kthel.  ••  1  never  want  to 
do  anything  that  you  don't  make  fun  of  me.  or 
try  to  put  obstatles  in  my  way.  And,"  almost 
teartnlly.  ••  I  thought  y«>n  would  like  it  s,, 
nun  h.  ^\  e  can  make  the  ]tarlor  look  so  ]>ret- 
ty.  ami  1  can  have  Hoiothy  and  Mrs.  l)ut'onr 
and  Mrs.  Willis  and  Kmma  to  belj)  receive, 
ami  it  will  be  pert'ectly  lovely." 

■■  So  you've  got  it  all  lixed  ?" 

••No.' I  have  m.t." 

-Where's  the  hitch.'" 

••Mamma  has  not  deliintely  decided  that  she 
w  ill  give  the  reception.'" 

••So  this  is  a  false  alarm.  —  I  mean  a — a  t'aint 
hope.  (Mily  .'" 

••  1  w  ish  you  wouldn't  be  so  mean." 

••  1  am  not  mean.  I  ilon't  intend  to  be  mean. 
If  yon  ludd  a  reception,  my  dear,  I  shall  come 
home  early  that  alternoon,  and  rig  myself  up 
like  a  fatted  ox.  ami  stick  a  llower  in  my  coat. 
and  go  about  and  show  myself  to  the  cnnvd. 
That's  what  ytMi  want:  that's  what  you  and 
your  mother  both  want.  I  know  it.  1  am 
willing  to  ])araile,  if  it's  going  to  give  ymi  any 
fun." 

••1  think  men  are  most  nngrateful,  incon- 
siderate creatures.  If  yon  do  not  wish  to  help 
your  w  ife  when  she  is  entertaining  her  friends, 
yon  nniy  stay  away.  I  can  get  along  very  well 
without  yon." 

'•  Ibit  1  do  wish  to  help  my  wite,  likew  ise 
my  wit'e's  mother.  And  I  have  just  t(»ld  yon  I 
will  ccnne  to  the  front  like  a  soldier  when  yon 
have  your  little  party.  I\v-the-way,  is  there 
going  to  be  a  ]mnch  f 

•■  rnnch  and  bouillon.  I  shall  not  have  any 
tea.  If  is  loo  much  trouble  to  make  fresh  tea 
ad  the  afternoon." 

••I  don't  care  so  much  about  the  tea:  but 
what  kind  of  punch  will  it  be?" 

••  I'laret  ]uuud!.  o{  course." 

••Ldaret  punch  ?  Why  di>n*t  yon  have  real 
punch  ?  Now  if  yon  will  let  me  brew  the 
punch.  1  will  guarantee  that  it  will  be  a  draw- 
ing caitl.  The  girl  who  ])resides  t»ver  it  will 
easily  be  iineen  of  the  drawing-room.  1  ha\e 
a  frieml  downtown  who  has  a  recipe  for 
punch  :  he's  a  barkeeper — " 

••Arthur  I"  exclaims  Ethel,  with  a  horrified 
look. 

••What's  the  matter?  Ivirkeepers  usually 
km»w  reiMj)es — " 

••  Ibif  \ou  s.iid  lit'  was  at'r'nnd  of  yours." 

••  He  has  been — on  many  occasions.  But  I 
will  eall  him  an  ac(inaintance,  if  you  prefer. 
I'll  get  his  formula,  and  then,  if  you  put  on  the 
cartls  that  /  shall  brew  the  punch.  y(Mi  will 
ha\e  more  men  at  your  reci'ption  than  w  ill  l)e 
seen  at  any  sinular  function  in  New  York  this 
winter," 
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"I  have  not  any  doubt  of  it.  Auytliiiig  to 
eat  or  to  drink  will  attract  a  man.  If  I  had 
the  gift  of  story-telling  I  should  write  a  book, 
a  novel,  about  a  country  in  which  marriage- 
able girls  would  go  around  with  terrapin  and 
canvas-back  ducks  in  their  hands  as  attrac- 
tions for  the  marriageable  men — just  as  you 
offer  buns  to  the  animals  in  a  menagerie. 
Therc^  would  be 
no  old  maids  in 
that  land,  I  can 
assure  you,  for  tlui 
marriageable  men 
would  rush  for 
the  terrapin  and 
the  ducks  Just  as 
their  caged  fel- 
low -  animals  in 
the  Park  always 
grasp  for  the 
buns." 

"Keally,    Ethel, 

1    <lon't    see    how 

you    ever   brought 

with    a   specimen    of 
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yonrself  to  an    allia 
such  a  sex." 

"  I  sometimes  wonder  at  it  myself;  but  I 
always  Hud  consolation  in  the  thought  of  how 
much  better  off  you  liave  been  since  you  were 
married,  and  I  persuade  myself  that  in  this 
world  it  is  the  duty  of  the  women  to  take  care 
of  the  men.  You  know  very  well  that  you 
don't  know  how  to  take  care  of  yourself.  It  is 
a  wonder  to  me  you  ever  got  along  so  well  as 
you  (lid  before  we  were  married." 

All  this  because  Benton  made  light  of  that 
reception  scheme.  He  soon  sees  that  he  must 
mend  his  ways. 

"  Well,  dear,  what  can  I  do  to  help  you  about 
getting  up  your  shindy  ?" 

"I  wisli  you  would  not  use  such  vulgar 
words,  Arthur.  If  you  are  going  to  be  good 
and  kind  and  help  me,  why  do  you  s[)oiI  it  all 
by  ottering  your  services  in  such  an  unpleasant 
way  ?" 

"  I  am  yours  to  command,  madam,"  says  he, 
bowing  as  gracefully  as  he  can. 

"  Very  well,  then.  The  lirst  thing  you  want 
to  do  is  to  go  down  to  Tiffany's  to-morrow  and 
see  about  those  cards." 

"I  ordered  the  cards  for  you  several  days 
ago." 

''You  ordered  cards  with  'Fridays  in  Jan- 
uary and  February'  on  them.  But  if  I  am 
going  to  give  a  recei)ti()n,  of  course  I  shall  not 
want  to  have  days  at  home." 

"But  the  cards  must  be  all  printed  by  this 
time,"  objects  Benton.  "I  told  them  to  rush 
the  order." 

"Well,  I  d(m't  think  they  are  engraved  yet, 
because  they  sent  me  a  note  asking  what  size 
card  I  wanted,  and  I  have  not  answered,  so 
they  won't  go  on  with  the  order  till  they  hear 
from  m(\" 

"  Di<l  they  say  so  in  the  note?" 

"No;   but  I   know  they  won't.     Wliile  you 


ENVEI.OPKH    KASILV 
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are  downi  there, 
get  three  hun- 
dred envelopes  (and 
be  sure  you  get 
them  the  right 
size),  so  that  we 
can  hurry  things 
by  getting  the  en- 
velopes addressed 
before  the  cards 
conxi  home." 

"I  suppose  your 
mother  will  come 
down  and  help  you 
address  tlu^  enve- 
lopes?" ventures 
Benton,  hopefully. 

"  I  suppose  no- 
thing of  the  kind," 
Ethel  promptly 

retorts.  "You  can  address  them  in  the  even- 
ing yourself.  It  won't  take  you  long,  and  you 
write  such  a  good  hand." 

"Oil,  /«,  la,  la!"  he  shouts.  "A  good  hand! 
Well,  that's  news  to  me.  What  do  you  tiiinlc 
I  bought  a  type-writer  for?  I  bought  a  type- 
writer becausii  I  got  tired  of  hearing  the  )iriiit- 
ers  complain  that  they  couldn't  read  what  I 
wrote." 

"  Printers  arti  l)robably  ignorant  men,"  sniffs 
Ethel,  (contemptuously. 

"Printers  are  the  cleverest  decipherers  of 
hieroglyphics  in  the  world,"  Benton  rt^turns. 
"But  I  can  address  those  envelopes  on  the 
type- writer." 

"Send  out  type-written  invitations  to  a  re- 
ception !"  Ethel  almost  shouts.  "  You  must  be 
crazy  !  What  do  you  suppose  peojile  would 
think  ot'mef' 

"Oh,  well,  if  yon  are  sending  out  these  in- 
vitations to  get  a  concensus  of  i)o[)ular  ()}tini()n 
concerning  yourself,  why  don't  you  have  llieiu 
addressed  by  Professor  Graphohand  f 

"I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  absurd  about 
these  little  things.  Do  what  I  tell  you,  and 
don't  make  any  comments.  In  the  end  you  al- 
ways admit  that  I  anj  right." 

Tlnm  follow  detailed  and  explicit  orders 
as  to  what  Benton  shall  do  the  following  day 
in  regjird  to  the  cards.  As  Ethel  finishes  giv- 
ing her  instructions  the  bell  rings,  and  in  a  few 
monuMits  the  mai<l  comes  into  the  dining-room 
with  a  package,  which,  when  opened,  is 
found  to  contain  the  three  hundred  cards  and 
(invtdopes  that  had 
been  or<iered  a  few 
days  j)re.viously  by 
Benton.  The  foi-- 
mer  bear  the  neat- 
ly (Migraved  legend 
that  '  Ethel  will 
be  at  h(»me  to 
her  friends  on 
"  Fridays  in  Jan- 
uary     and     Febru- 
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1  —They  play  gcolf. 


2.— Thev  rest  a  little. 


3.— The  fatlier!    They  must  escape. 


4.— A  boat— but  no  oar; 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    FOEEEST    AT    FOET    DONELSON.- 

BY    JOHN    A.  WYETII,  M.D. 


ri1HE  sti"ug'o-]e  at  Fort  Donelson  was  the 
L  fii'st  decisive  battle  of  the  civil  war. 
In  many  respects  it  proved  to  be  the 
most  important  engag'emcnt  between  the 
contending'  armies  of  the  North  and  the 
South.  There  were  to  follow  many  more 
desperate  encounters,  where  greater  num- 
bers were  eng'ag'ed,  where  the  slaughter 
was  more  fearful,  where  day  after  day 
the  murderous  storm  swept  on  with  un- 
abating'  fury,  where  the  flash  of  musketry 
was  more  vivid  and  the  thunder  of  artil- 
lery louder,  and  caught  more  readily  the 
eye  and  ear  of  the  world  at  large.  But 
in  all  probability  the  careful  historian 
will  yet  decide  that  in  shaping  events 
which,  step  by  step,  wrouglit  the  downfall 
of  the  Southern  coalition,  Fort  Douelson 
stands  pre-eminent.  It  was  a  blow  which 
staggered  the  Confederacy,  and  from 
which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  it  never  wholly  re- 
covered. A  disaster  which  led  into  cap- 
tivity thousands  of  its  best  and  bravest 
men,  and  thus  early  in  the  contest  weak- 
ened the  morale  of  one  of  its  armies  in 
teaching  it  the  bitter  lesson  of  defeat. 
Above  all,  this  monumental  blunder  made 
possible  the  career  of  a  man  who,  from 
that  day  until  tlie  end,  with  untiring  en- 
ergy and  relentless  hand,  with  giant  blows 
struck  down  the  Southern  cross.  Out  of 
the  clouds  of  smoke  and  mist  that  settled 
down  upon  that  fatal  field,  where  friend 
and  foe  alike  lay  frozen  and  stilt'  with  the 
agony  of  death  in  every  feature,  there 
rose  to  the  horizon  one  star  of  destiny. 
Surely  at  its  birth  the  evil  genius  of  the 
Confederacy  presided,  and  as  it  shone 
above  those  snow-chid  hills  of  TeJinessee, 
even  had  one  prophet  of  history  lived  he 
might  have  seen  against  the  screen  of 
niglit,  cast  in  fateful  characters,  the  om- 
inous   words    of   Shiloh,  Coi-inth,  Vicks- 

*  A  condensed  chapter  from  the  life  of  General 
X.  B.  Forrest. 
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burg.  Missionary  Ridge,  The  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  and  then  Pe- 
tersburg, the  death-bed  of  the  lost  cause, 
and  Appomattox,  its  grave. 

Fort  Donelson  may,  without  successful 
contradiction,  be  asserted  as  the  turning- 
point  in  the  career  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  a 
man  of  tremendous  courage  and  tenaci- 
ty, possessing  a  genius  for  war  of  a  high 
order,  and  yet  achieving,  by  fortuitous 
circumstance  in  the  dawn  of  his  career, 
the  success  which  made  his  gi'eatness 
possible.  Driven  from  the  field  at  Bel- 
mont, on  which  he  had  first  been  victor, 
and  forced,  in  order  to  escape  capture,  to 
take  refuge  on  his  transports,  himself  the 
last  man  to  quit  the  shore,  riding  his 
wounded  horse  with  daredevil  reckless- 
ness down  the  precipitous  bank  and  along 
a  single  gang-plank  to  the  steamer's  deck, 
lie  there  even  in  defeat  gave  evidence  of 
that  bull-dog  tenacity  which  was  yet  to 
stand  him  in  good  stead  on  more  success- 
ful scenes.  Signally  failing  in  his  next 
essay,  at  Fort  Henry,  on  February  G,  to 
throw  his  investing  troops  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  around  the  garrison,  in  co- 
operation with  the  attack  by.Foote's  flo- 
tilla, his  soldiers,  by  inexcusable  miscalcu- 
lation, were  four  miles  distant  when  the 
engagement  opened.  They  did  not  reach 
the  fort  until  it  liad  Ix^en  knocked  to 
pieces  and  surrendered  to  Foote  after  a 
terrific  cannonading  of  one  hour  and  fif- 
teen minutes.  The  garrison  of  2610  men 
were,  by  this  blunder.  })ermitted  to  escape 
and  march  witliout  hinderance  to  Fort 
Donelson,  with  a  loss  in  sick,  wounded, 
and  captured  of  less  than  200  men. 

At  Fort  Donelson  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruar^^,  absent  from  his  command,  and 
miles  awa}'  on  board  a  steamer  of  the 
Cumberland  flotilla  when  his  army  was 
being  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  desperate 
onslaught  of  Pillow,  Johnson,  Buckner, 
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and  Forrest,  arriving  in  tlie  very  crisis  of 
ch^fcat,  wlieii,  as  one  of  liis  lieutenants 
says,  "crowds  of  men  in  l^Iue.  with 
anxious  faces  and  empty  cai-li-iduc-ljoxes, 
^vere  running-  to  the  reai*,  and  llie  cry, 
'We  are  cut  to  pieces  I'  was  swi^eping 
do\v]i  the  lines,  when  ])anic  Avas  in  tlie 
air"— just  at  tliis  moment  a  liait  was 
called  along-  the  Southern  lines,  and  the 
troops  thus  far  victorious  were  oi'dered 
hack  into  the  trenches,  from  which  a 
few  hours  earlier  they  had  sallied  and 
fougiit  with  unequalled  valor  and  persis- 
tence for  this  opening-  of  esca])e.  Had 
this  army  marched  out  then  and  there, 
as  it  might  have  done,  or  had  it  latei'  in 
the  night  esca})ed.  as  we  now  know  and 
shall  prove  it  coiild  have  done,  Shiloh 
and  Vicksburg-  would  not  be  named  on 
the  pages  of  history,  nor  that  majestic 
and  matchless  mausolemn  now  lift  its 
marble  dome  from  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son in  the  heart  of  the  metro})olis  of  the 
Western  World! 

Had  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  been  in 
command  of  that  gallant  army  of  South- 
erners, no  one  who  has  read  aright  the 
story  of  his  renuirkable  career  can  be- 
lieve ^or  a  moment  that  he  would  have 
ever  })ermitted  a  surrender.  He  might 
have  died,  and  many  more  might  have 
died  than  fell  there  tlien.  but  thei-e 
v^•ould  have  been  no  laying  down  of 
arms.  When  the  final  disaster  came, 
and  the  commanding  general  notified 
him  of  the  capitulation,  his  answer  was. 
*"I  cannot  and  will  not  surrender  my 
comnumd  or  myself." 

Thirteen  thousand  men,  the  living'  and 
unwouiuled  remnant  of  that  heroic  army, 
tried  in  the  balance  and  not  found  want- 
ing, under  the  leadership  of  tliis  undaunt- 
ed and  unconquerable  soldier,  Avould 
have  marched  out  of  Foi't  Honelson  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston. Who  can  question  the  asser- 
tion that  these  additional  veterans  at 
Shiloh  would  have  crushed  the  army 
which  triumphed  there?  Willi  defeat 
and  tlight  at  lu'lmont.  and  the  escajse  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Henry,  had  the  Con- 
federate troojxs  at  Fort  Donelsou  a.lso  es- 
caped, can  it  be  (it>ubted  that  General 
Grant  would  hav(^  fallen  sliort  of  tlial 
great  career  which  was  made  ])ossible  by 
the  ca})itulation  of  Generals  Floyd  and 
Buckner?"^-' 

"'  The  odicial  record-  uive  the  ct)n-e>iKindenoe 
l)e;\veeii    llalleok    and    Mct'leilan    and    Grant,  and 


Tlie  campaign  which  ended  in  the  sur- 
render of  thegreatei'  portion  of  the  Confed- 
erate trooj)sat  Fori  Donelson.  on  the  Cum- 
l)erland  River,  on  Sunday  the  IGlh  of  Feb- 
I'uai-y,  ]8()3,  may  i)roperly  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  bombardment  and  capture 
of  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  Rivei'  by 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  ten  days  earlier. 
On  the  12th.  dividing  his  army  into  three 
divisions,  of  which  the  first  two  numbered 
fifteen  thousand  men.  Grant  marched 
out  on  tlie  two  i-oads  which  run  nearly 
l^arallel  from  Fort  Henry  to  Foi-t  Donel- 
son. eleven  miles  distant ;  the  third  was 
loaded  on  transports,  and  started  for  the 
same  destination  by  water,  some  two  hun- 
dred miles  down  the  Tennessee  and  up 
the  Oliio  and  Cumbei'land.  When  the 
advance-guard  of  the  Federal  ai'uiy 
reached  within  about  three  miles  of  Fort 
Donelson,  their  a})pi'oach  was  for  the 
first  time  contested  by  tlie  cavalry  of 
Forrest.  This  officer,  acting  under  or- 
ders from  Brigadier- General  Clark,  had 
mai'ched  with  his  battalion  to  Fort  Don- 
elson. arriving  on  the  11th  of  February. 
Scarcely  had  he  reported  at  headquarters 
when  he  was  ordered  by  General  Pillow 
(then  in  command)  with  three  hundred 
of  his  troojx^i's  to  make  a  reconnoissance 
in  the  dii'eclion  of  Fort  Henry,  About 
three  miles  out  from  Donelson  he  came  in 
sight  of  a  detachment  of  Federal  cavalry, 
which  he  attacked  with  th.e  same  impetu- 
osity that  had  carried  everything  befc^'e 
it  in  his  first  fight  at  Sacramento.  The 
Union  troo])ers  were  driven  back  in  the 
direction  of  Fort  Henry,  losing  t^vo  or 
three  prisonei'S.  Coming  upon  their  in- 
fantry column.  Forrest  desisted  fi-om  fur- 
ther jnu'suit.  I'cturiied.  and  reported  to 
his  commandei". 

On  tlie  following  morning.  AVednes- 
day,  ritli.  he  was  directed  to  advance 
over  tlie  same  route,  taking  his  own  com- 
m;uid.  and.  in  addition,  three  com])anies  of 
Kentucky  cavaJ.ry  under  Ca])tains  Wil- 
liiuns.  AVilcox.  and  Hewey.  and  a  battal- 
ion of  mounted  Tennesseeans  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel   Gantt.    a    cavalry    force 

show  ihe  expressed  inirniion  of  Ilalieek  and  MeClel- 
lan  to  remove  (irant  and  jironiote  (General  Charles 
r.  Sniitli  in  his  jilaee.  One  despaleli  of  Halh-elv  1o 
Grant  reads:  "You  will  place  ]\Iajor-(ieneral  C.  F. 
Smith  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  remain 
yourself  at  Feirt  Ileniv.  "Why  do  you  not  olicy  my 
orders  V""  hi  ISol  Sherman  wrote  to  Grant,  ''Un- 
til von  had  W(>n  Ilonelson,  I  confess  I  was  almost 
cowed..  .  .  Itut  that  admitted  the  ray  of  light  which 
I  have  followed  since."' 
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present  for  duty  of  about  1300  men,  over 
wliicli  lie  was  placed  in  command  as  act- 
ing brigadier. 

As  soon  as  Forrest  came  in  sight  of  the 
advance-guard  of  the  Fedei'al  army  he 
dismounted  a  portion  of  his  command, 
took  advantage  of  a  ridge  which  was  fa- 
vorably situated,  and  from  this  position 
the  Federal  advance  was  checked.  As  ad- 
ditional troops  from  the  Union  column 
came  up,  an  effoi't  was  made  to  turn  the 
left  of  the  Confederate  line.  As  their 
cavalry  made  this  essay  a  squadron  of  two 
hundred  Confederates,  under  the  gallant 
"fighting  preacher,"  Major  D.  C.  Kelley, 
dashed  into  them  for  close-quarter  work, 
and  the  Federal  troopers  hastily  retired 
upon  the  infantry.  As  these  advanced, 
Forrest  fell  back,  skirmishing  steadily  un- 
til he  was  within  the  intrenchments  about 
Dover,  which,  b}^  dark,  were  well  invested 
by  the  army  of  Grant. 

General  Bucknei",  in  his  official  report, 
speaking  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 
done  by  Forrest,  says :  "  During  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th,  Forrest  reported  the  enemy 
advancing  in  force  with  a  view  of  envel- 
oping our  line  of  defence,  and  for  a  time 
he  was  engaged  with  his  usual  gallantry 
in  heavy  skirmishing  with  them,  at  one 
time  driving  one  of  their  battalions  back 
upon  their  artillery." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  the 
skirmisliing  was  resumed,  the  infantry  of 
both  sides  taking  pai't,  the  Confederates 
behind  their  intrenchments,  the  Federals 
being  the  aggressors.  Meanwhile  the  com- 
mander of  cavalry  was  not  idle.  Every- 
where along  the  lines  during  the  day  he 
was  attending  closely  to  the  duties  of  ob- 
servation which  devolved  upon  him.  It 
was  from  the  skirmish- line  that  the 
mov^ements  of  the  enemy  could  best  be 
observed,  and  throughout  his  military 
career  he  relied  on  his  unaided  eyes  ra- 
ther than  upon  field-glasses,  which  he 
very  rarely  employed. 

Major  J.  P.  Strange  records  the  fact 
that  while  thus  engaged,  noticing  one  of 
liirge's  sharp-sliooters  well  up  in  a  tree 
and  ratlier  recklessly  exposing  himself, 
Forrest  took  a  Maynard  rifle  from  one  of 
his  men,  and  with  the  clear  eye  and  steady 
aim  of  the  backwoodsman,  fired  at  the 
unfortunate  soldier,  who  tumbled  head- 
long to  the  ground. 

At  10  o'clock  A.M.  the  Federals  made 
a  vigorous  attack  U])on  ;i  ])ortion  of  Buck- 
ner\s   and    Ileiman's   lines,  but   were    re- 


pulsed. An  hour  later  in  the  day  quite  a 
furious  assault  Avas  made  upon  a  Confed- 
erate battery  by  another  portion  of  Mc- 
Clernand's  division.  This  attack,  made 
with  great  yet  ill-advised  gallantry  and 
persistence,  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss 
to  the  assailants,  while  the  Confederates, 
being  protected  by  their  intrenchments, 
suffered  comparatively  little. 

Grant  says:  "This  general,  without 
orders  or  authority,  undertook  to  captui-e 
a  battery  of  the  enemy  which  was  annoy- 
ing his  men.  Of  course  the  assault  was 
a  failure,  and  the  loss  on  our  side  was 
great  for  the  number  of  men  engaged." 
No  Confederate  troops  were  engaged  on 
the  13th  exce])ting  Buckner's  command, 
and  these  for  about  two  hours. 

As  dark  came  on,  the  weather,  which 
had  been  mild  for  the  i)receding  days, 
suddenly  became  bitter  cold,  with  alter- 
nating snow  and  sleet  throughout  the 
night,  which  coritinued  for  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours.  Having  waited  for  re-en- 
forcements to  arrive  before  the  attack, 
Avhich  it  was  intended  should  be  made  by 
the  gunboats  under  Flag-officer  Foote, 
and  everything  being  now  in  readiness. 
Grant  ordered  the  grand  assault  by  the 
flotilla  upon  the  water-battei-ies  of  the 
Confederates.  Beginning  at  3  o'clock  on 
the  lltli  of  February,  it  lasted  with  un- 
abated fury  for  one  hour  and  thirty  min- 
utes. It  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
spirited  affairs  of  its  kind  which  occuri-ed 
during  the  war,  and  the  result  was  entire- 
l}?^  different  from  that  which  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  Grant  and  Foote,  who  had 
learned  to  believe  from  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Henry  that  Doneison  would  as  easi- 
ly fall  captive  to  the  Federal  flotilla.  The 
water  -  batteries  silenced,  and  the  river 
above  in  possession  of  the  gunboats,  the 
fate  of  the  garrison  was  sealed.  Although 
the  gunboats  steamed  up  to  close  range, 
and  sent  a  furious  storm  of  well-dire(;ted 
shot  and  shell,  which  ploughed  thi'ou.gh 
the  Ct)nfederate  eai'th-works  and  explod- 
ed in  and  around  the  narrow  enclosure, 
dismounting  oi*  rendering  unavailable  all 
but  one  of  the  long-range  guns  of  the 
f(Vit,  the  boats  were  beaten  off  and  so 
badly  crip])led  that  they  drifted  unman- 
ageable from  the  scene,  and  never  again 
became  factors  in  the  siege.  The  exulta- 
tion of  the  C(m federates  over  this  result 
was  as  great  as  the  victorv  was  unexi)ect- 
ed. 

Ca])iain  Dixon,thecommanderof  the  wa 
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ter-battci'ies,  had  been  killed  while  brave- 
ly on  duty.  After  his  fall  Ca])taiii  (after- 
ward Brigadier-General)  Reuben  R.  Ross, 
of  the  Maur\^  (Tennessee)  Artillery,  took 
personal  charg-e  of  the  only  long-range 
rifled  gun  in  the  fort,  and  this  gun,  served 
with  wonderful  accuracy,  without  doubt 
saved  the  fort,  and  entitled  him  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  hero  of  the  day.  At 
a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  such  was 
the  precision  of  the  Confederate  ai'tiller- 
ists  that  ''a  128-pounder  struck  our  an- 
chor; another  cut  away  our  boat-davits; 
another  i'i{)ped  np  the  ii-on  plating;  an- 
other struck  tbe  pilot-house;  and  still 
they  came  harder  and  faster,  taking  flag- 
stalf  and  smoke-stacks,  and  teai'ing  oft' 
the  side  armor  as  lightning  tears  tbe  bai'k 
from  a  tree.''  Captain  Ross  repoi'ts: 
*'One  of  the  balls  refused  to  go  down, 
stopping  half-way,  our  rammer  was  not 
sufficient;  ten  men  left  tbe  battery,  went 
out  in  front,  cut  a  log  of  wood  of  size  to 
fit,  stood  on  the  ramparts,  and  coolly 
drove  the  shot  home.  Tliej'  tben  delib- 
erately scrubbed  out  the  bore  with  warm 
water,  and  with  the  rifler  cleaned  tlie 
caked  powder  out  of  each  of  tlie  six 
grooves,  and  all  this  w^hile  the  air  was 
full  ol  shot  and  shell  from  the  whole 
fleet  of  the  enemy."  Well  might  Gen- 
eral Lew.  AVallace  write.  "Tbe  Confed- 
erates had  behaved  with  astonishing- 
valor." 

There  was  probably  no  more  interest- 
ed witness  of  this  thrilling  scene  than 
Forrest,  wlio  from  that  day  on  showed 
little  res})ect  foi*  tbe  Union  gunboats. 
Riding  ab:)ng  a  small  depression  (now 
known  as  Forrest's  Ravine),  which  con- 
cealed his  ])erson  until  it  brought  him  out 
at  a  ])oint  where  tbe  fleet  antl  battery 
were  in  ]>laiii  vi<MV,  be  sat,  by  no  means  a 
calm  spectator  of  the  mighty  duel.  AVliile 
it  was  at  its  beigbt.  the  shcns  of  the  en- 
emy exi)loding  almost  without  cessation 
in  and  about  tbe  fort,  and  tbe  issue  yet  in 
the  balance,  Rev.  D.  C.  Kelley  says,  as  be 
rode  up  to  Forrest,  who  gave  every  indi- 
cation of  the  most  intense  excitement,  he 
shouted  in  cai'nest  iojies  to  his  frieiul, 
''Parson!  for  God's  sake,  pi-ay  ;  nothing 
but  God  Almighty  can  save  that  fort." 

A  few  days  lalci".  in  his  official  rejiort. 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Forresi  says:  "No 
one  could  do  jusiiee  in  di^scription  to  the 
attack  or  the  defence.  I\Iore  determina- 
tion could  not  have  l)een  exhibited  by  the 
att:icking  })arty,  while  more  coolness  and 


bravery  never  were  manifested  than  were 
seen  in  our  artillerists.  Never  were  men 
more  jubilant  than  when  victory  crown- 
ed the  steady  bravery  of  our  little  fo)'ce.'" 

This  affair  seemed  to  have  satisfied  the 
warlike  propensities  of  both  armies  for 
the  day.  General  Grant  had  received 
re-enforcements,  which,  as  he  states,  had 
brought  his  investing  army  to  a  total  of 
27.000  troops  on  the  ground  and  ready  for 
action,  exceptinga  small  contingent  (prob- 
ably tbe  cavalry)  used  to  guard  the  road 
four  or  five  miles  to  his  left  and  rear,  over 
wliicli  all  "our  supplies  had  to  be  drawn 
on  wagons."  As  these  roads  were  imme- 
diately in  the  rear  of  tbe  Federal  army, 
aiul  covered  by  their  gunboats,  and  as 
there  was  not  a  Confederate  soldier  in  all 
that  country  excepting  those  penned  -up 
within  the  rifle-])its  at  Fort  Donelson,  it 
may  fairly  be  stated  that  this  entire  force 
of  27.000  ready  for  battle  confroiited  the 
14,800  Confederates  within  the  lines  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  and  on  the  15th  of 
February. 

Despite  the  exultation  of  the  Southern 
troo})s  over  the  bloody  repulse  of  McCler- 
nand  on  the  13th,  and  the  confidence 
which  the  signal  defeat  of  the  llotilla  on 
the  following  day  had  inspired  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  the  general  in 
connnaiul  and  his  innnediate  advisers 
were  ill  ai  ease.  They  were  aware  of  the 
arrival  on  the  14th  of  heavy  re-enforce- 
ments for  Grant,  although,  as  usual  under 
such  circumstances,  they  greatly  over-es- 
timated the  number  of  the  enemy.  Gen- 
ei-al  Floyd  said  they  were  50.000  strong, 
and  that  the  Confederate  ai-my  of  13,000 
men  was  ho])elessly  unable  to  coj^e  with 
its  opj)onents.  A  council  of  war  was 
called,  and  it  wa.s  d(^cided  to  attack  the 
riglit  wing  and  centre  of  the  Union  line 
early  on  the  following  morning,  beat  tliis 
back,  and  if  possible  destroy  it.  and  thus 
opcMi  the  way  of  escape  in  the  direction  of 
Nashville.  L^n fortunately  the  plan  of 
escape  was  not  thoroughly  understood  1)y 
all,  nor  the  details  for  its  execution  ar- 
ranged. 

'I'lie  right  wing  of  the  Federal  foi'ces 
was  ('(unmanded  by  GeiuM'al  J.  A.  McCler- 
nand.  the  centre  by  Gen(M'al  Lew.  Wallace, 
the  left  l>y  General  C.  F.Smith,  in  all,  in- 
cluding the  I'eserves  as  given  by.Gi'ant, 
27,000  strong.  In  order  to  mass  a  su.ffi- 
cient  number  of  troo]is  to  make  the  attack 
on.  ^McCiernand  successful,  Buckner's  com- 
mand was  quietly,  and  before  the  dawn 


parson!  for  god's  sake,  pray;  nothing 
save  that  fort." 


BUT    GOD    ALMIGHTY    CAN 


of  day  oil  tlie  iiioi'iiiiig-  of  Saturday  the 
15th,  witlidi'awu  from  the  iiitreucliments 
they  had  previously  occupied  on  the  ex- 
treme Confederate  right,  their  places  being 
taken  by  a  single  regiment  of  450  effec- 
tives, the  Thirtieth  Tennessee,  under  Col- 
onel Head. 

The  brigades  of  Pillow,  Floyd,  and 
Johnson,  and  1300  cavalry  under  Forrest, 
were  to  move  out  from  Dover  while  it 
was  yet  dark,  and  at  daylight  attack  Mc- 
Clernand.  General  John  B.  Floyd  was 
in  command  over  all,  while  the  attacking 
column  was  led  by  the  gallant  soldier 
General  Gideon  J.  Pillow.  The  under- 
standing, as  ex])ressed  in  the  official  re- 
ports, was  that  Generals  Pillow  and 
Jolmson  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Forrest 
should  attack  vigorously  on  the  Coiit'ed- 
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erate  left,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  were 
well  engaged,  in  order  to  i)revent  any  re- 
enforcements  from  the  Federal  centre  and 
right  under  Wallace  and  Smith,  General 
S.  B.  Buckner  should  move  out  and  hold 
Wallace  engaged  until  the  ])roper  mo- 
ment, whenagrand  advanceof  the  whole 
line  should  be  nuule,  and  the  defeat  of 
McClernand  assured. 

Had  General  Grant  known  before  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  as  he 
was  mounting  his  horse  to  ride  several 
miles  away  down  the  Cumberland  to  hold 
a  conference  with  Flag-officer  Foote  on 
one  of  his  gunboats,  the  weakness  of  the 
Confederate  right  wnng — tiiat,  in  fact, 
only  450  men  stood  between  Smith's  di- 
vision and  the  possession  of  Buckner's 
intrenchnients — the  probabilities  are  that 
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tlio  hntllo  of  Fort  Doiiclson  would  have 
ended  willi  llie  ('aj)tui'e  of  tlie  oan-isou 
before  ilie  sun  was  an  lioni'  al)ov(^  t'lic 
eastern  lioi'izoii.  \Vitl»  8()()()  iiifanti\v. 
General  CI  F.  Smiili.  one  of  the  ablest  of 
Grant's  lieutenants,  was  lying-  within 
short  <4'unshot  range  of  these  intrencli- 
nients,  at  that  time  pi'aelically  deserted, 
and  could  liave  captured  the  entire  works 
of  the  Confederate^  right  wing  within 
tliirty  minutes.  This  accomplished.  Fort 
Donelson  was  lost,  and  the  Gon federate 
army,  at  that  time  completely  invested  by 
twice  their  numbei",  must  liave  hud  down 
their  arms  then  and  there.  But  the  rum- 
])le  of  artillery,  the  tattoo  of  liorses' 
hoofs,  and  tlie  ti-amj)  of  men  over  the 
frozen  snowy  ground  were  unheard.  Tlie 
Union  army  was  asleej).  and  their  out- 
post pickets,  instead  of  being  keenly  on 
the  watch,  were  sheUering  tliemselves 
from  the  keen  blasts  of  the  winter's  night. 
Their  commander,  famous  and  great  in 
after-years,  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
being  attacked.  He  ^vas,  in  fact,  riding 
away  not  to  return  until  two  o'clock,  and 
never  to  the  Southerners  was  moment 
more  pro])itious. 

At  f  )ur  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  15i.h  of  Febi'uary,  the  Confeilcrates 
were  in  motion.  Forrest  was  in  his  glory. 
for  it  was  he  and  his  ti'ooi)s  who  led  the 
advance  of  Pillow's  attacking  column. 
Before  the  day  then  breaking  was  to 
close,  that  g-allant  band  of  1300  liors(Mn(Mi 
were  destined  to  write  tlieir  names  im- 
perishably  in  history ;  their  cliicftain  to 
win  his  ])lace  among  the  immortals. 

Soldier  by  nature,  from  earliest  boy- 
hood at  lionie  on  horseback',  with  lirm. 
erect,  and  easy  s(\it,  he  rode  at  the  In^id  of 
the  column  an  ideal  of  the  hcnn  sabrrur. 
From  beneath  the  wid(^  and  slightly  up- 
turned brim  of  the  soft  felt  hat,  which 
bore  no  tawdry  })lumes.  the  lai'ge.  deep- 
set  blue  eyes  were  ])eei'ing  with  moi-e 
than  usual  alertness.  The  look  of  kind- 
liness which  came  in  nioineiils  of  rt>j>os(^ 
or  g'entler  mootl  was  gone,  and  soniethiiig 
hard  and  almost  savage  Inul  replacetl  it. 
The  broad  high  forehead,  the  shaguy 
brows,  })roniinent  cheek-bone>.  and  boKl 
assei'tive  nose  told  not  only  tlie  story  of 
his  Gaelic  oi'igin.  l)iU  the  l)ull-tlog  tena- 
city of  tlie  man.  About  the  ears  and 
neck  heavy  half -curling  tufts  of  dt>ep 
black  hair  hung  so  stithy  and  stubbornly 
that  tli(\v  were  scarcely  swayed  by  the 
strong  cold  wiiul   which  >\v(>pt    the  siiou- 


tlakes  in  miniature  clouds  from  the  tree- 
tops  and  sent  them  scun-ying  to  the 
ground.  The  dark  mustache  and  heavy 
short  chin  beard  were  g'ray  with  frozen 
moisture  of  the  expired  air.  The  massive, 
tirmset  jaw  told  of  the  strength  of  will 
which  mastered  all:  the  compressed  lip 
and  deep  flush  of  the  face  bespoke  the 
bloody  business  of  the  hour.  Six  feet 
and  two  inches  in  statui'e.  bi'oad-shoul- 
dei'ed,  and  of  athletic  frame,  well  might 
one  say  there  was  in  him 

A  ooniUiiiation  and  a   form  indeed, 
Wliere  every  aod  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assuiaiice  of  a  man. 

A  plain  ca})ed  ovei'coat  of  coarse  heavy 
home- made  gray,  close  buttoned  to  the 
throat,  reached  amply  beyond  the  knees. 
About  the  waist,  and  buckled  on  the  out- 
side for  quick  and  ready  use.  thei'e  was 
a  broad  black  belt  in  which  two  "  navy 
sixes"  showed,  and  from  which  bung 
that  famous  sabi'e.  heavy  and  long,  and, 
against  all  military  rules,  ground  to  a 
razor-edge,  and  swinging  fi'om  the  right 
side  of  the  cavalier.  No  regulation  sabre, 
nor  school-drilled  swordsman,  this  left- 
handed  scion  of  the  Aniei'ican  ])ioneer. 
but  in  all  our  war  thei-e  was  none  othei- 
that  did  such  bloody  work.  To  bis  crude 
aiul  earnest  mind  "  war  means  Hghting", 
and  tighting  means  killing."  He  could 
cut  or  thrust  dee})er  with  a  sharp  than 
with  a  dull  swoi'd.  and  if  in  the  melee 
he  should  lia]>pen  to  hit  one  of  his  own, 
it  was  all  intended  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  He  spoke  not  much,  but  when  his 
thoughts  were  fashioned  into  words,  they 
came  lilce  pistol-shots — short,  quick,  sharp, 
and  sj)ed  right  to  the  si)ot.  Who  heard 
them  had  no  thought  of  answering  back, 
no  dream  of  (juestioning.  no  ai'gument, 
and.  above  all.  iu3  llickering.  To  his  sub- 
ordinates his  order  was,  "  Shoot  any  man 
who  won't  tight,"  and  he  set  the  example. 
They  had  hot  work  in  hand,  must  light, 
must  win.  and  out  they  rode  for  the  fray. 

It  came  full  soon,  for  at  six  o'clock 
the  guns  Ix^uaii  to  crackle  at  the  front. 
^[cGhu'iiand  says,  in  his  ollicial  rei)ort: 
"  At  early  dawn  the  enemy  were  discov- 
ered ra])id]y  nioving  in  large  masses  on 
my  exti'eiiH^  right.  The  battle  oi)ened  at 
six."  It  was  no  surprise  to  this  vigilant 
otiieer.  who  was  in  line  of  battle  before 
tMc  attack  begun,  learning  a  lesson  of 
caution  on  ihe  13tli.  he  had  thrown  up 
earth-woi-ks  for  the  ])rotection  of  his  bat- 
teries.     The  ov(U'tur(^  of  skirmisliei's  was 


\ '' 


of  brief  duration.  The  Soutbernei's, 
many  of  wlioni  liad  only  shot-guns  and 
squirrel  -  rifles,  rushed  in  for  close  work 
in  order  to  make  their  wea])ons  effective, 
and  the  fio-hting-  was  at  once  severe  and 
deadly.  They  pressed  np  to  the  Federal 
lines,  but  were  met  with  stubborn  resist- 
ance. The  hardy  men  of  the  West  were 
made  of  game  material,  and  it  was  give 
and  take  with  their  brothers  from  over 
the  border.  With  little  advantage  on 
either  side,  but  witli  tei-rilic  carnage,  the 


cojiflict  rag-ed  for  two  liours.  Then  the 
Southerners  began  to  g'ain,  and  McCler- 
nand  cried  out  for  help.  He  was  g-etting" 
the  worst  of  it,  and  sent  luiri'iedly  to 
Grant  for  troops ;  but  Grant  was  not  upon 
the  field.  He  did  not  even  know  the  bat- 
tle was  on.  The  cry  was  unheeded,  and 
no  help  came.  Og'lesby's  Illinois  Bri- 
g'ade,  the  foremost  in  the  Union  line,  was 
knocked  to  pieces,  losing-  830  men  in  this 
short  cyclone  of  destruction. 

Evei'  watchful   for  a  place  at  which  to 
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sU'ik'o  from  liis  j)()siti()ii  on  the  cxtrciiip  ;iii(l  his  men  llie  liiu'li  coninieiidat ion  of 
C'Onfeclei'aUi  left,  Fon-esL  luid  worked  iiis  his  chief.  Leaving- ihe  guns  to  be  taken 
way  wndl  around  the  Federal  rig'ht  liank  from  the  field  by  otliers.  and  under  ordei'S 
and  in  tln^ii'  rear.  Ilis  qnick  eye  caught  fi-oin  General  Pillow  to  leave  Gantt's  bat- 
tlie  first  break  in  Oglesl>y"s  ranks,  and  talion  to  guard  the  left,  he  immediately 
shouting'  "Oharg(;I"'  at  the  head  of  his  moved  his  own  regiment  toward  Buck- 
nien  he  rode  into  the  wavering  yet  gal-  ner'.s  position  at  the  Confederate  centre. 
lantWestei'ners.  The  pressure  from  the  As  General  Buckner  was  advancing  to 
front  and  the  i-ush  of  the  horsemen  on  the  attack.  General  Pillow  pointed  out  to 
flank  and  r(Mr  were  more  than  they  could  Forrest  two  guns  of  the  enemy  which 
stand.  Holding-  their  empty  cartridge-  were  doing  considerable  damage,  and 
boxes  u})  to  tell  why  they  yielded,  they  greatly  annoying-  the  Confederate  ad- 
broke  and  lied  the  field.  vance.  and  said.'*  They  must  be  silenced: 

Panic  was  in  the  air,  and  to  the  mind  you  must  do  it."'  Leading  the  squadron 
of  Forrest  the  crisis  of  the  battle  had  come,  in  })ei'son.  he  asked  General  Pillow  to 
Galloping- at  full  speed  to  General  Bush-  giv(^  him  the  support  of  the  nearest  in- 
rod  Johnson,  he  pleaded  with  this  officer  fantry.  Roger  Hanson's  "Orphans."  the 
to  order  an  advance  all  along  the  line.  Second  Kentucky  Regiment,  stripped  for 
but  the  West-Pointer  would  not  presume,  the  fray  and  moved  up  for  the  work. 
GentM'al  Pillow  was  over  on  the  right.  With  ])istols  out  and  bayonets  fixed,  hoi'se 
intent  on  ui'ging  ])uckner  to  move  out  and  foot  ]ilunged  tln-ough  the  tangled 
and  attack',  and  the  oi'der  for  which  For-  mass  of  undergrowth,  so  thick  tliat  the 
rest  was  praying-  was  not  given.  Obscrv-  infantry  easily  kept  i)ace  with  the  mount- 
ing a  battery  of  the  enemy  compai-ati ve-  ed  troo{)ers  until  reaching  the  edge  of  a 
ly  unprotected,  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  narrow  field  or  cleai'ing.  Here  Hanson, 
cavalry,  this  time  not  asking  for  orders,  shouting  to  his  men.  "Hold  your  fire  un- 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  command,  til  at  close  quarters."  and  calling  for  the 
and  rode  the  gunners  down  before  they  cavalry  to  go  with  him.  I'ushed  into  the 
could  escape.  The  battery  of  six  pieces  opening.  With  equal  valor  the  Fedei-als 
was  his.  For  the  tii'st  tinu^  in  the  war  stood  their  ground.  They  swe])t  the  field 
he  was  able  to  show  what  cavalry  could  with  bullets,  and  crowds  of  the  Con  fed- 
do.  General  Pillow,  in  his  official  rei)ort,  ei-ates  went  down.  Riderless  lioi'ses  scur- 
says:  "I  found  the  command  of  Gen-  ried  from  the  scene,  while  the  troopers  yet 
eral  Buckner  massed  behind  the  riilge  mounted,  yelling  like  demons,  with  guns 
within  the  works,  taking  shelter  fiom  discarded  and  pistols  in  hand,  leaped  over 
the  enemy's  artillery  on  the  Wynu's  their  fallen  friends  and  went  right  on. 
Ferry  Road,  having  been  forced  to  retire.  Like  a  canebrake  on  fire  the  Union  nuis- 
as  I  learned  from  him.  Our  foi'ce  was  kets  blazed  and  crackled  right  in  the  faces 
still  slowly  advancing,  driving  the  ene-  of  the  Southern  men.  and  then  it  was 
my  towai'd  the  l)attery.  and  I  dii'ecteil  hand  to  hand  bravely  and  l)riefiy.  Uiuler 
General  l)uckner  immediately  to  m(n-(^  the  ]iressure  of  this  desperate  onslaught 
his  connnand  toward  the  rear  of  the  bat-  the  Ftnlei'als  finally  gave  way.  Foi'rest's 
tery.  turning  its  left.  kee])ing  in  the  hoi-  men  charging  with  the  infantry  were  first 
low.  and  to  attack  and  carry  it.  Before  on  the  guns:  l)ut  the  glory  was  equally 
the  movement  was  executtnl.  my  f()i-c(\  with  the  Kenluckians  and  their  peerless 
forming  the  attacking- party  on  the  right,  leader,  who.  lalei'  on.  at  ]\rurfre<'sb()i'(). 
with  Colonel  Forrest's  reginnMit  of  cav-  >«lei)t 
airy,  had  reached  the  position  of  the  bat- 
tery. Colonel  Forrest's  cavalry  gallantly 
charged  a  large  body  of  infanti-y  suppoi't-  Among  the  gallant  (hvul  of  the  mounted 
ing  the  battery,  driving  it.  and  taking  troops  in  this  charge  was  Captain  Charles 
six  ])ieces  of  art illery— four  brass  ])itH'es  ^lay,  o^  the  Foj-rest  Rangers, 
and  two  24:-poun(lei'  iron  pieces."  Here  The  connnandei-  of  the  cavali'y  found 
fell  a  numlxM' of  lii^  men.  His  imrscMvas  himself  now  on  foot.  Too  fair  a  ta-rget. 
shot,  and  that  of  his  hrc^her.  Lieutenant  his  liors(\  bleeding  fatally  from  repeated 
Jefi'rey  Forrest,  was  killed,  anil  in  falling  wounds,  fell  beneath  him.  Secui'ing  an- 
badly  crushed  his  rid(M'.  other  mount,  he  pushed  on  after  the  retir- 

The   lieutenant-colonel    of  cavairy   did  ing  Federals.      Some  distance  in  fi'ont  of 

ni^t  rest  upon  t his  feat  which  won  for  him  Buckuer's    infantry    he    halted    his    men. 
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"  FORREST  S    MEN    WERE    FIRST    ON    THE    GUNS. 


tiiul  witli  one  or  two  nieinbers  of  liis 
troop  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre.  Push- 
ing' tbrougli  tlie  heavy  undergrowtli.  lie 
came  suddenly  upon  a  line  of  infantiy 
and  a  batter}^  which  made  their  presence 
known  by  a  A^olley.  Quickly  turning' 
about  to  escape,  tbe  battery  opened  upon 
the  group.  A  sbell  crashed  tbrough  his 
borse's  body  just  behind  bis  rider's  leg", 
and  tore  the  animal  to  pieces.  Disen- 
tangling bimself,  Forrest  ran  on  foot  to 
tbe  rear  until  he  came  up  with  bis  com- 
mand. Here  meeting-  with  General  Pil- 
low, tbis  officer  gave  him  orders  to  em- 
ploy bis  men  in  collecting  tbe  captured 
artillery  and  small-arms,  and  in  remov- 
ing the  Confederate  wounded  fi-om  tbe 
field.  At  the  same  time,  for  it  was  now 
about  two  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon,  a  gen- 
eral retrograde  movement  of  the  Confed- 
erate line  in  tbat  part  of  tbe  field  which 
had  been  occu])ied  by  General  Buckner 
bad  been  ordered  by  General  Pillow,  and 
these  troops  retired  within  tlieir  intrencb- 
ments.  The  left  wing  was  also  ordered 
to  retire,  and  did  tliis  slowly,  being  fol- 
lowed only  a  sbort  distance  by  McCler- 
nand's  division,  which  had  been  heavily 
re-enforced.      The  Federal  line,  bowevei-. 


occui)ied  only  a  portion  of  tbe  battle-field 
of  tbe  morning.  Tbe  Confederates  were 
busy  until  dark  gatbei-iugup  the  wound- 
ed and  tbe  guns  and  accoutrements  scat- 
tered over  the  battle-field. 

Tbe  official  records  sbow  tbat  between 
4000  and  5000  stands  of  small-arms  and 
other  military  supplies  were  gatbei'ed  up 
by  the  Confederates  between  tbe  close  of 
tbe  figbting  on  tbe  Federal  riglit— about 
two  o'clock — and  sundown. 

Colonel  Forrest  himself,  in  his  official 
report  made  a  few  days  after  tbe  battle, 
states  distinctly  tbat  he  was  sevei-al  times 
over  tbe  battle-field  from  one  end  to  tbe 
otber  from  tbe  close  of  tbe  fight  until 
dai'k.  About  the  time  tbe  retrogi'ade 
movement  of  Buckner  was  ordered,  and 
as  he  was  retiring  towai'd  tbe  centre  and 
riglit  of  tbe  Confedei-ate  works.  General 
Smith,  commanding  tbeFedei'al  left  wing, 
under  orders  from  Grant,  who  bad  ari'ived 
u})on  tbe  field  of  battle  just  as  tbe  Confed- 
erates were  being  witbdi*awn  witbin  tlieir 
fortifications,  made  an  assault  upon  tbe 
intrencbments  wbicb  were  immediately 
in  front  of  him.  Tbe  gallant  Colonel 
John  W.  Head,  witb  bis  450  men.  al- 
tbough  assailed  by  overwbelming  num- 
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THE    COMMANDER    OF    CAVALRY    FOUND    HIMSELF    NOW    ON    FOOT. 


bei's,  ]\e\d  the  i)ositioii  with  heroic  ob- 
stinacy. As  soon  as  the  lii'inu'  in  tliis 
direction  was  lieard,  the  daii.aer  of  tlic 
situation  was  ai)i)i'eciated  hy  Geiiei-al 
Bucknei',  wlio  hurried  re-en forceiniMits  to 
the  scene.  Unfortunately,  tlicse  did  not 
reach  tliere  in  tiin(>  to  piu^vent  Smitli  from 
forcing"  an  (Mitranc(^  into  one  of  the  outer 
angles  of  the  Confederate  intrenched  po- 
sition, beyond  which,  howevei".  \\v  was 
unable  to  advance.  Assault  after  assault 
was  made,  but  J)Uckner.  arriving  on  tiie 
scene  with  re-enforcements,  had  taken  com- 
mand, and  successfully  held  his  ground 
until  night  ])ut  an  end  to  th(>  combat. 

General  Grant  savs:  '■When  1  left  to 
visit  Foot(^  1  had  no  \(\ci\  that  tlitn-.^  would 
be  any  (uigauemiMit.  From  the  TJlli  lo 
the  14tli  we  had  but  tifteen  thousand  men 
and  no  gunbor.ts.  Now  w  (^  had  betui  vc- 
enforced  by  a  th'ct  of  six  more  vessels,  a 
large  division  of  troops  uutlei'  (ieneral  L. 
Wallace,  and  'i.')!'!)  fi-om  Fort  Henry  for 
Smith's  division.  Tlu'  enemy,  however. 
had  taken  the  ii)itiativ(\  .lusi  as  1  land- 
ed (fi'om  Foote's  tlag-shipt  I  met   raplain 


Hillver.  of  my  staflf.  white  with  fear  for 
tlu^  safety  of  the  national  troops.  The 
enemy,  lu^  said,  had  scattered  McCler- 
nand's  division,  which  was  in  full  retreat. 
In  reaching  the  })oint  where  the  disorder 
had  occurred  I  had  to  })ass  the  divisions 
of  Smith  and  Wallace.  I  saw  no  excite- 
ment on  the  portion  of  the  line  held  by 
Smith:  AVaUace  was  nearer  the  conilict, 
and  had  taken  part  in  it.  When  I  came 
to  the  right,  aj^i^ea ranees  were  different. 
^IcL'lernaiurs  division  had  to  face  the 
brunt  o(  the  attack.  His  men  had  stood 
up  gallantly  until  the  ammunition  in 
their  cartridge-boxes  gave  out.  Then  the 
division  broke  and  a  ])ortion  tied,  but  most 
()f  the  UKMi.  as  they  were  not  pursued,  onh' 
fell  hack  out  of  range  of  the  lire  of  the  en- 
emy. It  must  have  l)een  al)out  this  time 
liiat  Tliaver  pushed  his  bi'igade  in  hetweeii 
the  enemy  and  those  of  oui'  ti'oops  that 
wert>  without  ammunition.  ^1/  a]/  crcitfs, 
tJir  i  iniiiji  fi'Il  bdcl,-  irifhin  Jiis  i  iii  rciicJi- 
niciils,  (did  H'f/.v  flici'e  irJioi  I  (/of  on  tJie 
thhJ." 

The  serious  nature  of  tiu^  dihnnma    in 
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wliicli  GeJHM'Jil  Cli'ant  found  liiinself  upon 
ai'i'ivi]!^-  on  tlie  Held  is  shown  in  his  dv- 
S))atch  to  Foole : 

C.wiv  NKAii  Fort  Donklson,  Fcbruan/  7.7,  JSH.J. 
AiidrcH-   If.  Foole,  ConuiKdidiiif/   Officer  Gnulxxit 
Flo!  Ill  a  : 

Ifall  the  gunboats  lliJit  can  will  iiniiuMliatcly 
make  tlieir  appeaiaiic*'  to  the  eiieniy.  it  may 
secnrc  us  a  victoi'y.  Ollierwisc  all  may  he  <le- 
t'eated.  A  terrible  conlliet  ensued  in  my  ab- 
sence, which  has  demoralized  a.  portion  of  my 
command,  and  I  thiidc  the  enemy  is  much  more 
so.  If  tiie  <;iniboats  do  not  show  themselves, 
it  will  reassun;  the  eniMny  and  still  fnither  de- 
moralize our  troops.  1  mnst  order  a  charge  to 
save  appearances.  I  do  not  expect  the  gun- 
boats to  go  into  action,  but  to  make  appear- 
ance and  throw  a  few  shells  at  long  range. 
U.  8.  Ghant, 
Brigadier-General  Counnandiug. 

It  was  to wai'd  the  close  of  tliis  memorable 
engag'ement  that  a  yoiino*  artillerist,  just  in 
his  twentieth  year,  a  lieutenant  in  Porter's 
battery,  attracted  the  attention  of  Forrest. 
This  company  had  been  so  badly  cut  up 
that  he  was  the  only  un wounded  ofiicer 
left.  As  Porter  was  being  carried  from 
the   field,  terribly  wounded,  he  shouted. 


'•  ]\I()i'ton.  don't  let  them  have  the  g'uns!" 
This  young"  man  afterwards  became  fa- 
mous as  Forrest's  chief  of  artillei'v:  for, 
in  18()3,  when  the  general  was  given  a 
special  command  in  the  Department  of 
rsorthern  Mississippi,  at  his  eai'nest  re- 
quest Captain  John  W.  Morton  went  with 
him  in  command  of  his  battery. 

Having  by  dark  performed  the  duty 
which  had  been  imposed  npon  him  by 
General  Pillow's  last  order.  Forrest  led 
his  connnand  within  the  intrenchments, 
where  they  were  made  as  comfortable  as 
the  conditions  would  permit,  and  weary 
with  the  hard  work  of  the  day.  ihey  were 
soon  asleep. 

At  midnight  a  messenger  came  to 
awaken  the  lietitenant-colonel.  He  was 
wanted  immediately  at  headquarters.  Ar- 
riving there,  he  saw  Generals  Flo^xl,  Pil- 
low, and  Buckner  and  other  officers  in  con- 
sultation. To  his  amazement,  they  were 
discussing  the  surrender  of  the  army.  The 
generals  said  that  the  enemy  had  received 
heavy  re-enforcements  since  the  fight,  and 
that  they  had  retiirned  to  the  position  they 
had  occupied  when  attacked  that  morning. 
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Forrest  protested  that  the  army  was  not 
hemmed  in  and  was  not  whipped.  Of 
the  three  senior  generals,  two,  Fk)yd  and 
Buckner,  thought  the  situation  of  the  Con- 
federates was  hopeless.  One  of  them, 
the  brave  old  warrior  Pillow,  agreed  with 
Forrest  that  the  army  was  there  to  fight, 
not  to  surrender.  These  two  had  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  through  that  bloody 
day,  had  hammered  McClernand  with  ter- 
rific blows,  and  had  beaten  him  back  for 
nearly  two  miles,  and  still  were  full  of 
fight.  They  knew  the  army  was  not 
whipped, and  come  what  might  they  would 
not  give  up.  Not  over-given  to  speech, 
but  rather  a  man  of  action,  Forrest  stalked 
out  into  the  night.  Arousing  two  of  his 
most  trusted  men,  he  sent  them  out  on  the 
road  to  Clarksville  to  see  if  it  was  open. 
With  these  two  men  there  went  Dr.  J. 
W.  Smith,  a  practising  physician  in  Dover 
then,  and  at  this  day  (1898)  a  venerable 
and  respected  man  living  in  retirement  at 
his  boyhood's  home  on  the  battle-field. 
The  Clarksville  road,  the  most  travelled 
route  to  and  from  Dover,  crosses  Lick 
Creek  about  one  mile  from  town.  The 
crossing  is  on  the  farm  which  Dr.  S.mith 
now  owns,  and  upon  which  he  was  born 
and  reared.  Every  bend  in  this  stream, 
every  tree  on  its  banks,  and  every  point 
where  it  can  be  crossed  was  as  familiar 
to  him  then  as  now.  As  a  boy  he  had 
waded  and  swum  in  it,  and  fished  along 
its  banks.  They  reached  one  of  the  cross- 
ings and  forded  it.  The  water  just  touched 
the  saddle  skirts— the  depth  was  three  feet 
— the  width  here  less  than  one  hundred 
yards.  There  was  not  the  sight  or 
sound  of  an  enemy.  The  way  was  open, 
and  Dr.  Smith  so  reported.  All  claims, 
to  the  contrary  disappear  before  the  over- 
whelming evidence  obtained.  They  re- 
turned and  reported  to  Forrest,  and  he 
to  his  superiors. 

In  conclusion,  General  Floyd  said: 
"  There  were  but  two  roads  of  escape.  By 
one  they  would  have  to  cut  through  the 
enemy  in  strong  position,  besides  having 
to  march  over  the  battle-field  strewn  with 
corpses.  If  they  retired  by  the  lower 
road,  they  would  have  to  wade  tlirough 
water  three  feet  deep,  which  latter  ordeal, 
the  medical  director  stated,  would  be  death 
to  more  than  half  of  the  command,  on  ac- 
count of  the  severity  of  the  weather  and 
their  physical  prostration . "  How  stran ge 
this  would  have  sounded  to  the  veterans 
of  1864,  to  that  lion-hearted,  half-famish- 
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ed,  and  barefooted  rear-guard  which,  un- 
der Forrest  and  Walthall,  day  and  night, 
tlirough  the  ice  and  snow  of  December, 
stood  off  the  victorious  legions  of  Thomas 
and  Wilson,  and  saved  the  remnant  of 
Hood's  beaten  army  1  How  strange  it  reads 
now  after  these  many  years!  General 
Buckner,  too,  had  weakened  and  gave  up 
the  fight.  He  said  his  troops  were  so  ex- 
hausted they  could  not  make  a  march. 
Their  ammunition  was  nearly  expended. 
There  had  been  no  regular-issued  rations 
for  a  tiumber  of  days.  The  Confederates 
were  completely  invested  by  a  force  with 
four  times  the  strength  of  their  own.  An 
attempt  to  make  a  sortie  would  have  been 
a  virtual  "massacre  of  the  troops,  more 
disheartening  in  its  effects  than  a  surren- 
der." It  is  true  that  the  men  had  fought 
for  a  good  part  of  the  daylight  of  the 
loth,  but  they  were  not  so  exhausted  that 
they  could  not  have  marched  away.  Many 
of  them  on  foot  did  march  aw^ay,  waded 
the  eddy  backwater  of  Lick  Creek,  or 
crossed  on  foot-logs  and  escaped,  and  all 
could  have  followed.  The  fighting,  as 
far  as  Pillow's  division  and  Forrest's  cav- 
alry were  concerned,  ended  at  two  o'clock, 
and  from  that  time  until  dark  these  men 
were  engaged  in  gathering  up  arms  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  in  retiring  within 
the  intrenchments. 

Buckner's  division  had  not  been  as 
hard  worked  or  fought  up  to  tAVO  o'clock 
as  Pillow's  connnand,  but  later  in  the 
day  was  heavily  engaged  with  Smith's 
assailing  column.  The  fight,  however, 
ceased  at  dark,  which,  was  between  five 
and  six  o'clock  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  These  troops  had  from  that  time 
until  midnight  to  rest  and  make  ready 
for  the  effort  to  escai)e.  By  this  time 
the}^  would  have  been  fully  able  to  march 
away,  and,  as  we  know  now,  practically 
all  could  have  made  their  escai)e.  Gen- 
eral Buckner  claimed,  in  extenuation  of 
the  suri'ender,  that  the  ammunition  was 
expended.  A  steamboat  load  of  ammuni- 
tion was  coming  then  from  Clarksville 
for  that  ga^'rison.  the  telegraph  was  work- 
ing, and  he  and  General  Floyd  knew,  or 
should  have  known,  that  this  vessel  was 
coming,  and  that  plenty  of  ammunition 
would  be  on  the  ground  in  time  for  dis- 
tribution. This  boat  did  arrive  in  the 
night,  and  in  time  to  distribute  the  am- 
munition had  the  fighting  been  continued 
on  the  IGth.  These  are  facts  of  official 
record.       Had  these    men    started. out   at 
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twelve  o'clock,  as  they  could  have  done 
under  the  offer  of  ])ilotage  on  tlie  ])art  of 
Forrest,  they  mig-ht  have  marched  at  least 
six  miles  by  daylig^ht,  and  have  been  free 
and  beyond  pursuit.  Forrest  ])leaded  for 
escape,  oi*  an  effort  at  it.  He  offered 
to  cover  the  retreat,  and  guaranteed  that 
the  Federal  cavaliy  would  not  bothei*  the 
rear  of  the  infantry. 

As  to  the  faihire  to  issue  rations,  none 
but  the  general  in  command  was  to  blame 
for  this.  In  his  ollicial  report  General 
Grant  says:  "The  amount  of  sup])liesca])- 
tured  here  is  very  large — sulRcient,  ])i'ob- 
abh^  for  twenty  days  for  all  my  ai'niy. 
Of  rice  I  don't  know  that  we  will  want 
any  more  during  the  war." 

General  Buckner  claimed  that  he  could 
]iot  hold  his  ))osition  after  daylight,  and 
in  fairness  to  this  oflicer  it  must  be  said 
that  the  position  gained  by  Smith  gave 
the  Federal  commander  agreat  advantage ; 
but  since  the  Confederate  general  had 
maintained  his  second  line  from  all  the 
vigorous  assaults  of  Smith's  division  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  had  further 
resistance  been  determined  upon  it  seems 
clear  that  had  he  strengthened  the  line 
he  had  without  breastworks  so  successful- 
ly held,  the  enemy  could  have  been  kept 
in  check  for  a  while  on  the  morning  of 
the  KUh.  General  Pillow  pleaded  for 
further  resistance,  either  to  cut  a  way  out 
if  necessary  with  all  the  troo})s  that  ccnild 
be  gotten  ready  for  a  march,  or  to  cross 
over  to  the  op})osite  bank  of  llie  river  in 
the  boats  that  were  nearing  Dover  at  that 
hour.  But  no  argument  or  protest  of  Pil- 
low or  Forrest  wrought  a  change  in  the 
m.ind  of  Floyd  or  Buckner,  The  latter, 
in  his  ]'e])ort  of  the  suri'endei*. says,  '*  Over- 
ton's cavalry,  following  after  Forrest,  was 
cut  off  from  retreat  by  an  infantry  foi'ce 
of  the  enemy  at  the  point  where  Forrc^st 
had  crossed  the  stream  on  the  river  road." 

On  the  contrary,  Overton's  comi)any 
went  out  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  F(n'- 
rest  and  wei'o  not  captured.  Captain 
Overton,  who  did  not  ace(nn])any  his  com- 
mand and  later  in  the  day  tri(»d  to  escape, 
was  taken  ])risoiiei'.  General  Buckner 
d(^es  not  state  how  long  after  Forrest  had 
])assed  out  the  tr()0])s.  if  any.  which  fol- 
lowed were  ca])tured.  In  unanswerable 
])roof  of  the  fact  that  tliis  ;\rmy  might 
have  escaped,  it  is  sliown  that  a  goodly 
iHimber  ot"  the  men  on  foot  did  escape,  and 
some  of  them  as  late  as  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  surrender  was  made. 


Colonel  Daniel  R.  Russell,  of  the 
Twentieth  Mississii)pi  Regiment,  testilied: 
"My  son  made  his  escape  with  Adjutant 
Cou})er  and  Lieutenant  Conway,  after 
they  were  oi'dered  to  stack  arms.  They 
waded  the  slough,  which  my  son  says  was 
about  breast-high  to  him,  and  then  they 
marched  Avithout  encountering  the  ene- 
my to  the  raili'oad.  reaching  it  at  Colum- 
bia. Tennessee.  Williford  made  his  es- 
cai)e  after  the  boat  left."  These  brave 
and  determined  men  were  not  I'etarded 
by  watei'  or  weathei'. 

General  Gideon  J.  Pillow  reported  the 
sworn  testimony  of  Captain  Hinson.  Dr. 
Moore,  Captain  NevN'berry.  and  Lieuten- 
ant Hollister — all  of  whom  testify  that 
"the  enemy  had  not  reinvested  our  posi- 
tion or  army  on  tlie  night  of  the  15th  of 
Feln'uary  as  was  then  sui)posed.  and  never 
did  I'einvest,  and  that  the  army  was  sui-- 
rendered  under  a  delusion,  and  that  our 
army  could  have  marched  out  on  the 
night  of  the  15ih  or  morning  of  the  ItUli 
of  Fei^rttary  Avithout  any  obstacle  or  op- 
position.'' 

Tl)e  following  sworn  statenient,  made 
on  January  1.  1S97,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Smith, 
wlio  (lS9Si  lives  on  his  farm  about  one 
mile  from  Dover,  is  charactei-istic  of  nitm- 
bers  that  are  recorded: 

"  I  am  seventy-eight  yeai's  of  age.  and 
have  resided  in  Dover,  Tennessee,  since 
1S53.  My  occu])ation  had  been  practis- 
ing medicine  up  to  a  few  years  ago. when 
I  I'etired.  I  was  boi-n  and  reared  on  a 
fai'm  one  mile  from  Dover,  near  the  foi'd 
of  Lick  Creel;,  on  the  Dover  and  Clarks- 
villo  Road.  My  father  and  I  have  owned 
this  farm  and  this  ford,  now  known  as 
'Smith's  Foi'd,'  for  over  seventy  -  five 
years.  Fj'oni  my  earliest  boyhood  I  have 
been  familiar  with  this  road  and  ci'cek. 
On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  February.  1862, 
alxv^it  eleven  o'clock,  I  was  requested  by 
my  fellow-townsman,  J.  E.  Rice,  to  go  with 
him  to  the  room  of  General  J.  B.  Floyd. 
I  accompanied  him  to  Floyd,  finding  him 
in  his  ]irivate  quarters,  with  his  aides. 
As  soon  as  I  reached  Genei-al  Floyd  he 
placed  before  me  a  ma])  of  the  battle- 
ground of  Fori  Donelson,  which  had 
been  drawn  by  General  Buckner.  Fiiul- 
ing  tliat  1  ■understood  the  ma])  and  was 
familiar  with  the  ground,  roads,  and 
creeks.  General  Floyd  requested  me  to  go 
out  on  the  Clarlcsville  road  and  investi- 
gate and  examine  the  ford  of  Lick  Creek, 
lie    requested    me   specially   to    ascei'tain 
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the  depth  of  tlie  water  in  said  ford, 
wli ether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  cross  it 
on  liorseback,  and  to  report  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  him  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Rice  in  Dover,  where  lie  went  to  hold  a 
council  of  war.  I  went  to  said  ford,  ex- 
amined carefully,  and  found  the  water 
just  high  enough  to  reach  the  saddle 
skirts  on  a  horse  of  medium  size.  It  was 
easily  fordable.  There  were  no  Federals 
in  that  locality,  and  I  returned  by  way 
of  the  big  road  to  the  city,  and  found 
Generals  Floyd,  Pillow,  Buckner,  and 
Colonel  Forrest  holding  a  conference  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Rice,  and  made  my  re- 
port, assuring  him  that  the  road  was 
open,  and  that  the  creek  could  be  crossed. 
This  was  about  midnight.  General  Pil- 
low declared  in  mj^  hearing  that  the 
army  could  get  out,  and  that  the  attem])t 
should  be  then  made.  General  Buckner 
entertained  the  opposite  opinion,  saying 
that  an  effort  to  take  the  army  out  tlien 
would  bring  on  a  night  engagement 
which  would  result  in  the  loss  of  three- 
fourths  of  their  command,  and  that  no 
commander  had  the  right  to  sacrifice  his 
men  in  a  hopeless  encounter.  Colonel 
Forrest  expressed  a  desire  to  niake  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  army  out,  saying  he 
would  look  after  the  rear.  About  two 
hours  later  Forrest  went  out  and  crossed 
at  the  ford  of  Lick  Creek  on  the  Dover 
and  Clarksville  road  above  mentioned. 
I  went  with  him,  and  se])arated  from  the 
troops  at  the  main  ford.  I  crossed  at 
the  Ha}^  Ford,  about  three  hundred  yards 
above  the  Dovei'  and  Chxrksville  road. 
Tlie  water  where  I  crossed  was  not  ex- 
ceeding eighteen  inches  deep,  and  there 
were  no  Federals  nearer  that  ])oint  at 
that  time  than  Bufford's  place,  which  is 
about  one  mile  from  the  main,  foi'd  where 
Forrest  crossed."* 

As  soon  as  the  conference  ended,  For- 
rest announced  tliat  he  would  not  sur- 
render  himself    nor    his    command,   and 

*  111  The  Life  of  Goteral  N.  B.  Fornd  the 
greater  freedom  (jf  book-fonn  publieatioii  will  per- 
mit irie  to  present  further  testimony  showinp;  that 
it  was  innieeessarv  to  surrender,  and  that  a  large 
nuniljer  of  those  who  were  in  Dover  and  Boiielson 
at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  went  out  on  foot 
over  the  road  which  Forrest  took.  This  testimony 
will  be  from  Brigadier-General  Bushrod  Johnson  ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Milton  A.Haynes;  Captain  B.  G. 
Bidwell;  and  from  the  following  gentlemen,  who  are 
still  living  and  have  furnished  sworn  statements: 
Mr.  James  II.  Chandler;  Mr.  R.  G.  Moriran  ;  Mr. 
James  Woodard  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Bufford  ;  Mr.E.l.  Wal- 
ter, and  others. 


strode  out  of  the  room.  Arousing  his 
sleei)ing  troo])s,  he  gathered  them  about 
him,  and  told  them  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs, and  that  he  would  endeavor  to  take 
out  all  wlio  would  follow  him;  that  he 
was  going  out  if  he  went  alone  and  died 
in  the  attempt.  These  brave  men  mount- 
ed tlieir  horses  with  their  devoted  com- 
mander; not  a  man  was  lost,  not  an  ene- 
my encountered. 

As  Forrest  and  those  who  followed 
him  on  horse  and  foot  were  marching 
awa.y,  before  the  day  had  yet  dawned,  a 
Confederate  bugler  from  the  para])ets  of 
Fort  Donelson  sounded  a  truce.  The 
echo  brought  an  answer  from  tlie  lines  of 
Grant,  and  tliere  w^as  sent  a  message 
from  General  S.  B.  Buckner  to  General 
U.  S.  Grant  with  offers  of  capitulation, 
and  asking  for  terms.  The  gruff  soldier 
had  no  time  to  talk  of  terms.  With  him 
it  was  "unconditional  surrender  or  I 
will  storm  your  works."  That  was  all. 
Buckner  laid  down  his  arms  and  accept- 
ed the  humiliating  conditions.  Thus  fell 
the  curtain  upon  the  opening  scene  in 
the  bloody  drama  of  the  ill-fated  Army 
of  Tennessee. 

From  Donelson  to  Nashville,  almost 
without  sui'cease,  the  clouds  of  disaster 
gathered  over  it.  The  annals  of  ^varfare 
will  in  vain  be  searched  for  an  equal 
record  of  persistent  courage,  of  heroic 
self-saci'itice,  of  valor  tiiat  availed  naught 
by  reason  of  unfortunate  leadership. 
What  a  tragedy  of  ei'rors!  The  unneces- 
sary surrender  at  Donelson;  the  delayed 
attack  at  Sliiloh,  and  the  lamentable  fail- 
ure to  reap  the  full  benelit  of  the  fii'st 
day's  victory;  Corinth,  where  a  thousand 
of  its  gallant  spii-its  laid  down  their  lives 
ill  vain  assault  against  impregiial)le  in- 
trenchments;  the  trap  at  Vicksburg;  IIkmi 
Perryville,  and  the  retreat  from  Ken- 
tucky;. Murfi'eesboro,  with  the  loss  of 
Tennessee  ;  Chickaniauga's  bloody  and 
bootless  victory  ;  the  defeat  at  Knoxvillo  ; 
and  tlic  wild  stam])ede  from  Missionary 
Ridge.  Only  for  a  little  S])ace  of  time 
the  clouds  i-ollod  baciv  and  the  sunlight 
of  ho])c  shone  through.  From  Dalton 
to  Atlanta  the  mighty  genius  of  defensive 
warfare  guided  this  army  and  made  it 
stronger,  and  even  victorious  in  retreat, 
nmder  this  grent  leader  of  ])rave  men. 
But  the  strategy  of  Fabius,  which  alone 
bore  promise  of  success,  was  not  to  be 
permitted.  The  mad  policy  of  aggression 
])revailed,  and  then  themetcoi'ic  campaign 
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of  TTood,  Atlanta,  Peach-Tree  Creek,  Joiies- 
boro,  Altoona,  Franklin,  and  Nashville 
iM  quick  and  bloody  succession,  and  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  vanished  in  air. 

Ten  thousand  nien  armed  and  ready 
for  battle  should  have  marched  out  that 
niglit,  and  with  the  boats  which  arrived 
in  the  early  mornino-  three  thousand  more 
could  have  escai)ed  across  the  river. 
Grant  would  hav(^  arrived  to  find  the 
bird  had  tlown.  The  emi)t\^  fort  and  the 
artillery  only  would  have  been  his.  How 
cliang-ed  would  have  been  the  pages  of 
history  if  the  plea  of  Nathan  Bedford 
Fori'est  had  been  heeded  by  Generals 
Floyd  and  Buckner! 

In  Forrest's  report,  written  immediately 
aftei"  the  battle,  he  says: 

''  Fi'hrnarii,  1862. 

"The  fight  ended  about  2.30  P.M.  with- 
out any  change  in  our  relative  positions. 
We  were  employed  the  remainder  of  tlie 
evening  in  gathering  up  the  arms  and 
assisting  in  getting  off  the  wounded.  I 
was  three  times  over  the  battle-field,  and 
late  in  the  evening  was  two  miles  up  the 
river  on  the  road  to  the  forge.  There 
were  none  of  the  eriemy  in  sight  when 
dark  came  on.  Saturday  night  our  troops 
slept,  flushed  with  victory,  and  confident 
they  could  di'ive  the  enemy  back  to  the 
Tennessee  River  the  next  morning. 

"About  twelve  o'clock  at  night  I  was 
called  in  council  with  the  generals  who 
had  under  discussion  the  surrender  of  the 
fort.  They  reported  that  the  enemy  had 
received  11,000  i-e-enforcements  since  the 
hght.  They  supposed  the  enemy  had  re- 
turned to  the  positions  they  had  occupied 
the  day  before.  .  .  . 

"  I  leturned  to  my  quarters  and  sent  out 
two  men,  who,  going  by  a  road  up  the 
bank  of  the  river,  returned  without  see- 
ing any  of  the  enemy,  only  fires,  which  I 
believed  to  be  the  old  camp-fires,  and  so 
stated  t(^  the  generals:  the  wind,  being 
very  high,  had  faniuHl  them  into  a.  blaze. 

"When  I  I'etnrned,  General  Buckner 
declared  that  he  could  uot  hold  his  posi- 
tion. Genei'als  Floyd  and  Pillow  gave 
u])  the  responsibility  of  the  connnand  to 
him,  and  I  told  them  that  I  neither  could 
nor  would  suri'end(M'  my  command.  Gen- 
eral Pillow  then  .said  1  could  cn.t  my  way 
out  if  I  chose  to  do  so.  and  he  and  Gen- 
eral Floyd  agreed  to  conu^  out  with  me. 
I  got  my  comnuuul  ready,  and  riM^iortod 
at  headquarters.     General  Floyd  informed 


me  that  General  Pillow  had  left,  and  that 
he  would  go  by  boat. 

"  T  moved  out  by  the  road  we  had  gone 
out  the  morning  before.  When  about  a 
mile  out  crossed  a  deep  slough  from  the 
river,  saddle-skirt  deep,  and  filed  into  the 
road  to  Cund^ei'land  Iron-works.  I  or- 
dered Major  Kelley  and  Adjutant  Schuy- 
ler to  remain  at  the  ])oini  where  we  en- 
tered this  road  with  one  company,  where 
the  enemy's  cavalry  would  attack  if  they 
attem)>ted  to  follow  us.  They  remained 
until  day  was  dawning.  Over  500  cav- 
alry had  passed,  a  company  of  artillery 
horses  had  followed,  and  a  number  of 
men  from  different  regiments,  passing 
over  hard  frozen  gi-ound.  More  than 
two  hours  ha.d  been  occupied  in  passing. 
Not  a  gun  had  been  fired  at  us.  Not  an 
enemy  had  been  seen  or  heai'd. 

"The  enemy  could  not  have  reinvested 
their  former  position  witliout  travelling 
a  considerable  distance  arid  camping  upon 
the  dead  and  dying,  as  there  had  been 
great  slaughter  upon  that  portion  of  the 
field;  and  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  two-thii'ds  of  our  army  could  have 
marched  out  without  loss,  and  that,  had 
we  continued  the  fight  the  next  day,  we 
should  have  gained  a  glorious  victory, 
as  our  troops  were  in  fin.e  spirits,  believ- 
ing we  had  whipped  them.  The  I'oads 
through  which  we  canie  were  open  as 
late  as  eight  o'clock  Sunday  morning, 
as  n:any  of  my  men  who  came  out  after- 
wards report.  .  .  . 

'■^fy  regiment  charged  two  batteries, 
taking  nine  ])ieces  of  artillery,  which, 
with  near  4000  stands  of  ai'ms.  I  had  tak- 
en inside  of  our  lines." 

A  careful  study  of  the  records  and  offi- 
cial i'e})orts  show  that  the  Confederates 
had  at  Foi't  Donelson 

i:xl6o  inl'juitfv 
l.:;4u  cavalry 
;;uO  anillerists 
Total  14.805 

There  cscaiKHi    with   I'lovd   and  rilk)\v  lonO 

infantry.      There     i'>eai)ed     with     Fori'est  loOo 

cavalry      and     infanti'y.        There       were  1184 

w()unded  seni  away  on    l)nats.       Tlio  Con- 
fedei-ate    dead    on    the    held   anioriiiied    to  400 

Total  not  snrrendei-ed  4584 

Exclusive  of  th.e  maidnes  and  navy,  of 
which  there  was  a  large  flotilla  under 
Foote  which  took  part  in  the  attack. 
General  Grant  acknowledges  that  he  had 
27.000  effective  troops  in  front  of  the  Con- 
federate position. 


LdiU5t  5 


1 


JiV    A.  0.  WIJEELER 
I. 


JLiAU^ALr.iVL 


NE  nig-lit  wliile  I  was  in  Jaffa,  vvaitiii<i'  I'oi'  sujiplies 
aiul  forced  to  do  a  g^ood  deal  of  Orient;)]  loafing,  I 
accidentally  discov^ered  that  my  man,  Jjisli,  could 
see  the  moons  of  Jui)iter  with  his  naked  eyes. 

We  were  lying"  on  our  backs  on  tiie  i-oof  of  the 
stone  house,  looking-  at  the  stars,  which  shine  with 
a  mystical  radiance  through  the  Syrian  atmosphere, 
and  listening"  to  the  growl  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  girl  I  left  behind  me  in  America,  trying 
to  remember  what  it  was  Poe  said  about  a  particular 
star  that  always  recalled  the  woman  he  loved,  and  won- 
dering if  it  could  be  the  star  I  was  looking  at. 

I  was  astonished  at  Bish's  power  of  vision.  It  awaken- 
ed a  new  interest  in  the  fellow,  and  I  got  him  to  tell  me 
his  whole  history  while  we  were  lying  there. 

How  dreamily  that  Bedouin  life,  wnth  its  uneventful- 
ness  and  its  fatalism,  fitted  the  time  and  the  place!  Here 
was  a  poor  Arab  who  did  not  laiow  liow  old  he  was;  but 
he  could  look  farther  into  heaven  than  I  could.  His 
mother  had  borne  him  while  the  caravan  was  on  its 
way  to  Mecca.  He  had  worked  as  a.  laboi>er  on  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  lie  had  been  a  dog-knacker  in  Constan- 
tinople befoi-e  that.  He  had  gone  hungry  in  the  wadies 
of  Idnmfiea,  and  had  run  as  a  cameleer  barefoot  in  the 
burning  sands  of  Arabia  Petra\a.  He  had  vegetated 
into  manhood  on  the  low^er  stratum  of  this  strange 
Oriental  existence,  content  to  believe  that  life  was  an 
unavoidable  cui'se  with  a  drowsy  intimation  of  eter- 
nity in  it,  always  associated  with  the  tinkling  of  bells, 
the    rattle  of  castanets,  and    the  sweet  smell    of   Beirut 
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tobacco.  But  lie  could  see  some  things 
that  were  beyond  my  vision,  and  I  won- 
dered if  this  true  child  of  the  desert,  born 
under  indi^^'o  skies,  of  a  race  that  had 
been  guided  sinc(^  the  days  of  Moses 
and  Menephtah  by  the  ])illars  of  fire  by 
night,  had  not  preserved  some  powers  of 
vision  that  were  common  to  th'^  ])rimeval 
man.  He  never  lost  the  true  Oriental 
disdain  for  enterprise  and  contemporane- 
ous disturbance;  and  he  made  an  engi- 
neer feel  that  liis  work,  seen  in  the  light 
of  the  unperturbed  stars,  was.  after  all,  an 
impertinence  to  a  true  ])ariah. 

I  might  as  well  confess  at  once  that  1 
would  not  have  been  in  Palestine  if  it 
had  not  been  for  sentimentality  and  pique, 
so  mixed  that  I  could  not  se})arate  them, 
till  I  got  into  this  marvellous  atmosphere, 
where  a  man  conteniplates  his  own  mys- 
teries by  a  heavenly  radiance.  There  was 
not  a  French  officer  in  the  whole  com- 
mission that  suspected  me  of  sentiment, 
and  I  never  breathed  a  word  to  one  of 
them  of  what  I  am  telling  now  for  the 
first  time. 

There  I  was,  lying  on  my  back,  staring 
into  the  fathomless  vault  with  an  intol- 
erable homesick  pensiveness  and  a  deep 
vacanc,/  of  reproach  within  me.  I  had 
tried  the  efficac}"  of  distance  and  the  cure- 
all  of  hard  work,  but  thei'e  was  that  ghost 
of  the  heart  filling  all  the  areas  of  the 
Orient  and  phantoming  everything  sad- 
ly. A  man's  idiosyncrasies,  and  his 
idiocy  as  well,  come  out  sharplj^  in  that 
Syrian  starlight.  I  had  done  just  what 
thousands  of  other  young  men  have  done 
— pulled  on  my  seven  -  league  boots  of 
pride  and  stalked  away  exultantly  into 
desolation,  to  put  it  metaphorically.  Quar- 
relled with  the  girl  I  loved,  and  buried 
nu^self  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  to 
put  it  plainly. 

Bish,  with  those  wonderful  eyes  of  his. 
must  have  caught  me  moi-e  than  once 
looking  at  Lou's  photograph  when  I  did 
not  see  him,  but  he  never  gave  a  sign  of 
sympathy  or  interest;  and  yet.  after  that 
night,  I  had  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the 
man  who  could  see  the  moons  of  Jupiter 
could  see  some  of  the  things  in  a  fellow's 
heart  that  are  too  deep  for  ordinary  eyes. 
I  wondered,  as  I  lay  there  in  that  mystic 
light,  whether  if  I  told  Bish  all  about  it. 
he  would  und<M'stand.  and  say  something 
with  that  })rimitive  tongue  of  his  that 
would  have  an  occult  encouragement  in  it. 
It  was  the  same  feeling  that  ont^  has  when 


he  goes  to  a  fortune-teller.  I  cannot  help 
smiling  at  myself  now  when  I  think  how 
near  1  came  to  making  a  confidant  of 
that  Aral)  and  telling  him  all  about  my 
absurd  freak,  as  if  it  had  been  the  most 
serious  affair  in  the  woi'ld.  Of  course 
there  wasn't  anything  to  tell,  and  Bish 
would  not  have  undei'stood  it  at  all.  I 
doubt  if  even  you,  tliat  I  have  got  to  tell 
it  to.  will  understand  it.  unless  you  have 
had  a  similar  experience.  I  can  see  Lou 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  her 
indignant  eyes  flashing  at  me.  but  dis- 
daining to  make  any  explanation.  I  can 
still  hear  my  own  impetuosity  charging 
her  with  being  a  coquette,  and  then, 
stung  by  her  manner,  working  up  a  mel- 
odi'auDatic  farewell  and  stalking  out.  all 
atire  with  ])ride  and  indignation.  But 
that  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  When  I  got 
up  the  next  day,  with  a  dull  sense  of  va- 
cancy. I  went  to  work  practically  to  fill  it 
with  the  ''second  best."  and  in  a  spasm 
of  self-willed  delusion  appeared  suddenly 
before  Miss  Emily  Hawes — you  must  ex- 
cuse me  for  calling  her  "Em":  there's 
local  color  in  it. 

"Em."  I  said,  with  ominous  prompti- 
tude, "you  need  not  be  surprised  to  see 
me.  It  was  my  sober  good  sense  that 
brought  me  to  you.  for  you  at  least  un- 
derstand me.  and  I  have  enough  sense  left 
to  do  the  sensible  thing  sotnetimes." 

She  looked  at  me  with  her  bai'bed  di- 
rectness, and  said,  "You  have  quarrelled 
with  Lou." 

"We  have  parted."  I  I'eplied.  correct- 
ively and  grandiosely.  "It  was  inevita- 
ble.     I  came  straight  to  you." 

When  I  think  of  the  superb  masculine 
stupidity  and  ruffianism  of  it.  I  wonder 
that  Em  did  not  order  me  out  of  the 
house.  But  that  was  not  her  way.  She 
treated  the  nuitter  with  a  self-assured  in- 
credulity that  was  more  aggravating  than 
her  indignation  would  have  been.  "Oh 
no.  it  couldn't  be  permanently  over;  I 
was  too  fatally  enmeshed  for  that,  and, 
being  a  man,  was  too  weak." 

"  Em,"  I  said.  "  I  feel  that  I  can  talk 
frankly  to  you  and  you  will  not  quarrel 
with  me.  I  shall  take  good  care  that  it 
is  over  ])ermanenlly.  I  am  going  to  leave 
the  country,  and  you  are  the  onU"  nn- 
burned  bridge  I  leave  behind  me." 

"Oh!"  she  said,  with  an  o])vious  belief 
in  a  man's  fraudulency  that  always  makes 
him  reckless.      "  AVhen  do  you  go?" 

I  remember  saving'  to  mvself.  with  sea- 
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sick  satisfaction,  when  I  was  on  the  French 
steamer,  tliat  these  women  will  learn  now 
to  have  some  respect  for  a  man's  resolu- 
tion. 

Perhnps  I  oii<i'ht  to  say  here  that  it  was 
Em's  father,  Judoe  Hawes,  who  gave  me 
llie  letter  to  the  French  capitalists  and 
secured  for  me  the  position  on  the  stafl"  in 
Palestine. 

So  there  I  was,  on  a  roof  in  Jafll'a,  xevy 
much  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who  has 
put  an  impassahle  gulf  between  himself 
and  the  object  of  his  affections  and  then 
begins  to  fall  in  love  all  over  again. 

'*Bish,"  I  said/' your  people  read  the 
stars.  Do  the  stars  ever  tell  them  any- 
thing about  the  friends  who  are  far 
away/' 

"No,  master."  replied  Bish  ;  ''no  one 
can  do  that  but  Bel  Amish." 

'^  Who  is  Bel  Amish?" 

"He  is  a  great  Ral)bi  and  lives  in  Da- 
mascus. He  onh^  can  tell,  by  looking  into 
the  stars,  if  your  friends  love  you." 

I  ought  to  have  told  Bish  that  we  have 
women  in  Bleecker  Street  in  New  York 
who  claim  to  do  this.  But  Jaffa  is  not 
New  York.  There  is  a  great  diiference 
in  their  atmospheres.  I  doubt  if  Peter 
would  have  seen  that  sheet  letdown  from 
heaven  if  he  had  been  in  Bleecker  Street 
instead  of  0)i  a  house-to])  in  Jaffa.  And 
1  had  been  in  the  Orient  two  years. 

II. 

Compared  with  Jerusalem,  Damascus  is 
Parisian.  The  Jerusalem  air  presses  hea- 
vily with  its  melancholy  past.  Halfascore 
of  sects  make  it  a  rendezvous  for  pillage 
or  for  mummery,  and  its  memorials  of  im- 
perishable events  have  to  be  looked  at 
through  the  dust  of  ])erished  d3^nasties. 
It  is  mystic,  solemn,  arcane.  Damascus 
is  practical,  positive,  and  even  merry. 
The  wail  of  Israel  sounds  along  the  arid 
valleys  of  Zion,  but  Damascus  sings  a 
voluptuous  carol  by  means  of  its  ice-cool, 
fabled  river.  The  tinkle  of  its  bells 
mingles  forever  with  the  gurgle  of  its 
waters,  and  above  all  you  hear  the  sil- 
very laughter  of  the  Syrian  girls,  and 
catch  the  dancing  humor  of  their  dark 
eyes  through  their  little  veils.  Jerusalem 
has  its  austere  character  to  sustain.  Its 
temples  are  tombs.  Its  weight  of  poig- 
nant history  keeps  it  grave.  But  in  Da- 
mascus you  are  under  no  obligations  to 
the  past  that  the  present  cannot  make 
you  forget.    Its  innumerable  shuttles  and 


armories  call  you  back  to  the  bustling  ex- 
igencies of  life.  The  coffee-bazars  defy 
melancholy.  So  this  stranded  city  on 
the  shores  of  time — the  gold  on  whose 
mosques  never  corrodes  —  basks  in  the 
sun  and  eats  figs  mei'rily  just  as  it  did 
when  Saul  of  Tarsus  journeyed  that  way. 

El  Merj  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most 
magnificent  stretch  of  greensward  I  had 
ever  seen — but  that  was  because  one  sees 
so  little  grass  in  Palestine;  it  would  have 
looked  very  sterile  beside  a  "wet,  bii-d- 
haunted  lawn  of  England."  It  was  a 
favorite  idling-place  of  mine,  because  it 
is  here  the  shi})s  of  the  desert  take  their 
departure.  Here,  as  of  old,  still  gather 
the  camels  and  the  water-skins,  and  here 
assemble  tlie  people  to  say  an  revoir  in  a 
score  of  tongues  to  the  sound  of  the  ka- 
manjeh.  Then  fades  slowly  away  east- 
ward, like  a  mirage,  the  long  and  dwin- 
dling line  of  the  caravan,  in  the  direction 
of  Babylon  and  all  the  other  waste  places 
of  story. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  met  Bel  Amish, 
of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much  from  Bish. 
The  man  w^as  standing  beside  an  Alba- 
nian merchant,  who  was  selling  love- 
potions,  amulets,  and  Albanian  scarfs 
from  a  little  folding-table.  I  was  listen- 
ing to  the  merchant's  solemn  declaration 
that  no  woman  need  go  without  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice  if  she  bought  his  snow- 
water from  Ararat,  or  kept  next  to  her 
heart  his  little  crescent,  made  from  the 
sandal  of  a  prophet.  Bel  Amish  was  look- 
ing at  me  with  a  mild  stare,  apparently 
quite  oblivious  of  the  chattering  hubbub 
around  him.  He  suddenly  said,  in  excel- 
lent English, 

"My  brother  is  lonely,  and  liis  heart 
turns  to  the  West." 

I  could  not  help  being  a  little  startled, 
and  I  resented  what  appeared  at  the  mo- 
ment like  an  impertinence. 

"It  is  not  given  to  even  so  great  a 
Rabbi  as  Bel  Amish  to  read  my  heart,"  I 
said;  "and  when  it  is,  he  will  not  read  it 
in  the  market-place." 

He  put  his  hand  on  liis  breast  in  the 
graceful  Oriental  manner,  and  bowed 
slightly  w^itli  dignity,  as  if  accepting  the 
reproof.  "Good  news  is  not  ungracious 
even  in  the  market-place,"  lie  said.  "  Let 
my  brother  take  comfort,  for  the  West 
comes  to  the  East." 

At  that  moment  one  of  those  dragomans 
who  let  out  others  of  their  fellows  to  tour- 
ists came  galloping  into  the  crowd.      He 
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stood  ip  in  tlie  stirrups  and  waved  a  Bed- 
ouin gun  in  the  air  as  he  shouted  in 
frenzied  manner.  He  \vas  followed  by 
half  a  score  of  other  mounted  men,  who 
made  the  hubbub  and  confusion  worse; 
but  it  was  only  the  customary  attempt  to 
get  his  retainers  together,  though  it  drove 
off  my  merchant  to  some  moi'e  congenial 
spot,  and  when  Hooked  around.  Bel  Amish 
had  disappeared. 

It  was  notdifficult  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  man,  and  what  he  had  said 
piqued  my  curiosity.  lie  frequented  one 
of  those  little  bazars  that  overhang  the 
Barada.  There  he  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  drinking  a  thin  ])omegranate  wine, 
and  smoking  the  cigarettes  which  the 
Syrian  girls  roll  so  dexterously,  and  light 
for  you  so  inimitably  at  the  little  brass 
hnnps  that  forever  swing  and  smoke  all 
round  the  place. 

He  j^vas.  I  should  say.  sixly-Hve  O)' 
seventy  years  old.  but  marvtdlously  i)re- 
served,  almost  to  tlie  hardness  of  a  mum- 
my, and  was  the  color  of  an  old  mahog- 
an}^  carving,  with  furrows  radiating  in  all 
directions  over  his  face.  He  wore  the 
traditional  beard  of  the  ])atriarch,  some- 
what tobacco-stained,  but  there  was  not 
a   hair   on    his   brown    and  sliining   }K)11. 


In  spite  of  age  and  acquirements,  indo- 
lence clung  round  his  mouth,  but  his 
large,  liquid  brown  eyes  were  mystical 
and  magnetic. 

His  local  reputation  for  medical  loi'e 
was  something  prodigious,  but  I  think  he 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  his  intiuence  by 
accommodating  himself  to  the  common 
superstitions.  I  found  that  he  prescribed 
mandrakes,  pulled  on  the  Anti-Lebanon 
in  the  moonlight,  for  barrenness,  and  the 
prescription  had  a  tine  Shaksperian  flavor 
about  it. 

But  there  could  be  no  question  of  the 
man"s  sagacity  and  lore.  He  knew  more 
about  the  ruins  of  Syria  than  any  local 
authority  I  had  met  in  that  land,  and  he 
had  a  Rabbi's  talent  for  reading  between 
the  lines  of  the  Kabbala.  Some  of  tlie 
Greeks  in  Jerusalem  told  me  that  he  was 
over  a  hundred  years  old.  and  had  climbed 
the  Tul-wa-ir-ja  to  look  for  Napoleon.  He 
appeared  to  me  t(^  be  a  unique  com])Ound  of 
]\[()hammedan  fatalism.  Parsee  mysticism,, 
and  Hebraic  stolidity  of  faith.  He  was 
never  one  thing  suthciently  long  to  ex- 
clude the  othei-.  and  somehow  I  could  not 
quite  free  myself  from  the  impression  that 
his  unperturbed  aii*  of  authority,  his  equa- 
ble acceptance  of  wholly  inex})licable  niys- 
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teries,  and  his  calm  adjustment  of  irrecon- 
cilable facts  to  a  preconceived  idea  be- 
longed to  a  dim  and  far-away  condition 
of  the  race,  when  men  may  have  appre- 
hended a  great  many  things  which  they 
are  now  struggling  to  comprehend,  and 
I  found  myself  comparing  him  to  that 
great  block  of  stone  in  the  Baalbec  quar- 
ry which  the  unknown  workmen  cut 
tiiousands  of  years  ago,  and  no  subse- 
quent workmen  have  been  able  to  move. 

I  understood  that  lie  owned  some  graz- 
ing-lands  in  Samaria,  Avhicli  he  farmed 
out,  getting  a  pretty  sure  income  in  that 
way,  even  when  the  brigand  tax-gather- 
ers of  the  Turkish  government  had  been 
appeased.  It  was  this  that  made  him  set 
out  once  a  year,  generally  about  sheep- 
sheai'ing  time,  on  a  donkey,  and  go  jog- 
ging patientl}^  over  the  Libanus  and  round 
the  base  of  Hermon  to  wind  down  into  the 
pastoral  valleys  of  Samaria. 

I  had  to  cultivate  him  cautiously.  He 
had  a  reticent  contempt  for  the  work  that 
brought  me  to  Palestine;  but  he  treated 
me  indulgently,  especially  as  I  paid  for 
his  pomegranate  wine. 

I  said  to  him  one  day,  when  we  were 
sitting  there  in  the  coffee-house,  that  I 
thought  it  quite  likely  the  old  Chaldeans 
had  a  power  and  a  quality  of  vision  that 
had  been  lost  to  the  race.  They  studied 
the  heavens  with  their  unaided  eyes,  and 
invested  them  with  an  interest  that  is  as- 
tonishing, when  we  consider  their  means. 

I  said  this  with  the  composure  of  a  man 
who  feels  that  he  has  worked  out  an  ori- 
ginal thought.  Bel  Amisli  looked  at  me 
with  just  the  flicker  of  an  indulgent  smile 
on  his  carved  face,  as  if  he  had  said, 
"AVell,  my  son,  what  then?" 

"I  was  thinking,"  I  continued,  "that 
the  early  patriai'chs  may  also  have  had 
a  quality  of  vision  that  enabled  them  to 
see  things  that  are  no  longer  visible. 
What  Jacob  really  saw  when  the  ladder 
was  let  down  from  heaven  we  cannot  now 
determine,  but  if  there  should  survive,  in 
this  unprogressive  country,  men  who  have 
l)reserved  in  some  degree  the  original 
quality  of  vision,  what  an  admirable  thing 
it  would  be  for  science  to  authenticate 
and  determine  it!  I  have  long  suspected 
that  some  of  the  lower  animals  are  gifted 
with  this  function,  and  see  tilings  that  en- 
tirel}^  escape  our  perception." 

"  How  much  science  my  Western  bro- 
ther will  waste,"  said  Bel  Amisli,  "to 
prove  that  which  no  good  man  doubts!" 
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"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  no 
doubt  animals  see  tilings  in  the  universe 
about  us  that  are  hidden  from  men?" 

"Does  any  one  doubt  it,"  he  asked, 
"except  the  men  of  the  West?  Nay, 
even  they  cannot  doubt  it,  for  some  of 
them  live  under  the  stars  on  the  great 
plains  and  ai-e  mighty  herdsmen— Bed- 
ouins who  have  learned  where  the  sun 
sets.  Do  they  not  tell  you  that  their  flocks 
are  panic-stricken  when  no  man  pursu- 
eth?" 

I  thought  it  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  instanced  this  fact — and  fact  it  is,  as 
every  ranchman  knows  who  has  had  a 
herd  of  cattle  stam[)eded  when  there  was 
no  discoverable  cause.  "You  are  right," 
I  said;  "they  have  told  me.  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  invent  an  imaginary 
cause  to  fit  the  phenomenon." 

"That  is  remarkable  in  my  brother, 
who  invents  whatever  he  wants,"  said 
Bel  Amish.  Oriental  irony  is  like  Orien- 
tal medicine — it  is  buried  in  fig  paste. 

"The  Western  mind,"  I  ventured  to 
say,  somewhat  apologetically,  "is  taught 
to  know,  not  to  believe." 

"But  we  were  talking  about  the  eye,'" 
he  remarked,  "  and  it  has  been  taught  not 
to  see.  The  men  of  the  West  must  have 
spectacles  to  look  into  heaven.  The  men 
of  the  East  let  heaven  look  into  them. 
The  pride  of  the  mind  hunts  for  facts 
with  a  focus,  and  it  misses  the  truth, 
which  is  a  general  irradiation." 

I  am  not  giving  Bel  Amish's  words,  but 
I  think  I  have  preserved  his  tlioughts.  I 
asked  him  one  day  if  he  could  give  me 
the  smallest  proof  that  the  lower  animals 
can  see  things  that  ai-e  hidden  fi'om  men, 
and  his  answer  only  shows  how  unlike 
are  the  Eastern  and  Western  methods  of 
reasoning. 

"No,"  he  said:  "one  does  not  insult 
his  soul  by  calling  on  his  i-eason  to  prove 
that  which  he  knows.  Do  I  try  to  prove 
that  the  grapes  of  Eschol  are  sweet,  or 
that  the  fleas  of  Galilee  will  bite?  Do  the 
jackals  of  the  Syrian  Desert  run  fi'om  a 
foe  that  is  unseen  by  us?  Will  the  Moab- 
ite  ass  discover  the  djan  before  the  driver 
sees  him?  Will  the  camel  of  Nubia  walk 
on  holy  ground  without  kneeling?  Will 
the  nubk  grow  on  tlie  grounds  of  the 
Tem])le?  Have  you  not  the  story  of  Ba- 
laam in  your  own  cluinsy  version  of  the 
L;iw?" 

''These  are  questions,"  I  replied,  "that 
I  cannot  answer:    hut  I  have  been  lono- 
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enough  in  Palestine  to  observe  that  the 
air  is  thick  with  fables  that  no  one  attempts 
to  explain.  I  have  been  shown  the  foot- 
print of  Lazarus  in  the  limestone  rock, 
and  I  have  to  assume  a  continuous  mir- 
acle to  keep  it  there,  without  purpose, 
against  the  warring  and  wearing  ele- 
ments. I  have  come  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives  with  a  devout  ])arty  of  my  own 
countrymen,  and  they  were  all  deeply 
att'ected  by  the  notion  that  they  were 
walking  in  the  l^ootstcps  of  the  great 
Christian  Teacher.  Even  Canon  Farrar 
and  Stanley  give  way  to  this  topograph- 
ical illusion.  But  to  the  man  trained  to 
the  observation  of  physical  facts  it  is 
known  that  the  attrition  of  the  elements 
wears  down  the  surface  of  the  hai'dest 
mountains  at  the  rate  of  about  a  foot  in 
a  hundred  years.  Given  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  of  this  work,  and  the  path 
where  the  Galilean  walked  would  have 
been  about  twelve  feet  above  the  heads 
of  the  present  tourists.  To  the  engineer 
it  does  i]ot  appear  to  be  necessary  to  the 
beauty  and  veracity  of  the  tradition  that 
the  physical  foi'ces  should  stand  still. 
That  they  do  not  has  been  sliown  by  Wil- 
son and  Warren,  who  found  sixty  feet  of 
debris  *n  the  Valley  of  Jelioshaphat." 

This  argument,  I  must  confess,  had  no 
apparent  weight  with  Bel  Amish. 

"TheAVestern  man,"  he  said,  '"is  al- 
wa^^s  digging  in  the  shifting  earth  for  the 
glory  that  endureth  forever.  He  mea- 
sures the  stones  under  the  Temple,  bu.t  he 
cannot  see  with  the  doves"  eyes  the  new 
Temple  in  the  aii-."" 

"  Can  the  doves  see  itr"  I  asked,  quick- 
ly- 

"Will  the  doves  of  Olivet  lly  through 
its  walls?  Do  they  not  always  go  round 
them?" 

I  smiled  incredulously,  iind  mer-ely  re- 
marked that  the  doves  of  the  East  have 
line  fancies. 

"No,"*  answered  Bel  Amish;  "they 
have  line  eyes.  It  is  the  vision  that  my 
brother  from  the  West  is  looking  for  and 
cannot  find.  The  desert  destroys  the 
weak  eye  with  sand,  just  as  the  sun  de- 
stroys the  weak  eg^^  with  heat."" 

"Then.""  I  said,  "the  doves  of  Olivet 
fly  round  the  Temple  area  and  iu^V(M'  ov(M' 
it,  on  account  of  its  unseen  walls  and 
domes?"' 

"My  brother  can  see  for  hinisoif  if  he 
watches  them,  and  he  will  try  to  explain 
it;  but  there  is  too  much  sand  in  his  eve. 


He  cannot  see  that  his  friends  from  the 
AVest  are  looking  for  him."' 

"Rabbi,""  I  exclaimed,  "you  must  ex- 
plain yourself.  What  do  you  know  of 
my  friends?"" 

"  Salam  aleyk,""  he  said.  "I  have 
spoken.      God  be  with  you  I"' 

III. 

Three  days  later  we  all  set  out  for 
Jerusalem,  to  be  present  at  the  formal 
oi)ening  of  the  Jalt'a  and  Jerusalem  Rail- 
road. I  say  we.  meaning  all  the  officers 
and  engineers  and  invited  guests.  Bel 
Amish  I'efused  to  take  the  slightest  inter- 
est in  the  affair.  But  to  the  reflective 
man  it  could  not  fail  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant event;  for.  often  as  conquest  had 
knocked  at  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City 
with  its  iron  sledge,  this  was  the  first 
time  in  its  long  and  cruel  history  that  en- 
terprise had  sunniioned  Israel  to  her  walls. 
There  was  little  enthusiasm  of  this  kind 
among  the  French  officers,  who  were 
mainly  anxious  to  get  a  good  dinner  in 
courses  and  then  get  back  to  Damascus; 
and  as  for  the  Z\Ios]ems  themselves,  they 
insisted  that  Allah  had  built  the  road  as 
a  means  of  communicating  the  truth  to 
the  intidel  world. 

Never  was  there  a  more  picturesque  and 
incongruous  mob  than  that  which  gath- 
ered on  that  September  moi'ning  round 
the  stone  depot  near  the  Jaffa  Gate  and 
stared  at  the  American  locomotive,  that 
was  boiling  and  hissing  contentedly,  un- 
dei"  an  extra,  load  of  Turkish  and  French 
Hags,  on  the  new  track.  Every  national- 
ity that  makes  Jerusalem  so  full  of  con- 
trarieties was  there,  fi'om  the  tomb-dwell- 
er in  rags  to  the  English  tourist,  and  tlie 
Yankee  globe-trotter  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.  While  my  eye  was  brimming 
with  this  new  Babel,  some  one  hailed  me 
in  a  familiar  and  cheery  voice,  and  there, 
not  twenty  feet  away,  conspicuous  in  a 
white  cork  hat.  and  holding  a  yellow 
mnbrella  over  his  head,  was  my  friend 
Judge  Hawes.  with  Em  hanging  on  his 
arm.  and  eagerly  staring  at  me  as  if  she 
was  afraid  she  wotild  lose  sight  of  me 
in  the  lazy  shifting  of  the  human  ]ihan- 
tasmagoria.  Their  vei'y  attitude  and  ex- 
])ression  of  satisfaction  told  me  that  they 
had  been  looking  for  nie.  and  the  first 
thought  tliat  shot  through  my  mind  was 
that  I^el  Amish  was  right,  and  that  Lou 
must  be  somewhere  about. 

A  warm  hand-grasp,  an  exclamation  in 
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-welcome American  contralto — "Heavens! 
how  black  3^ou  are!"  —  and  tlien,  after 
short  sharp  side-glances  all  round,  to  see 
only  swart  faces  set  in  the  inevitable  white 
burnooses,  the  fussy  Frenchmen  gesticu- 
lating", and  the  immobile  groups  of  Isli- 
maelites,  I  asked,  "  Are  you  alone?" 

Yes,  they  were  alone.  Their  coming 
had  not  been  known  in  advance,  for  they 
had  only  made  up  their  minds  to  come 
from  Florence  when  tlie^'  received  the  in- 
vitation to  the  opening,  and  a  retiring 
consul  had  placed  his  house  at  their  dis- 
posal. It  would  be  ready  on  the  morrow. 
The  agent  had  come  from  Ramleh  ahead 
of  them,  and  had  a  gang  of  Sadducees,  the 
Judge  said,  fixing  up  the  place. 

Miss  Hawes  insisted  that  I  should  es- 
tablish myself  in  the  pension,  a  squat 
pile  of  limestone  that  stood  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Kedron  Valley,  just  south 
of  the  city,  and  looked  at  a  little  distance, 
as  some  one  had  said,  "like  a  white  refri- 
gerator with  a  s;ip- kettle  turned  upside 
down  on  top  of  it,"  but  which  had  a  little 
balcony  on  the  Olivet  side,  a  Hg-tree  at 
the  door,  and  a  flag-pole  sticking  out  of 
its  one  embrasure,  upon  which  the  wife  of 
the  consul  had  been  in  the  dailj-  habit  of 
running  out  the  stars  and  stripes.  As 
they  had  brought  a  cook  from  Alexandria, 
and  had  an  excellent  housekeeper  in  a 
devout  Mrs.  Sanders,  who  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  as  regularly  as  does 
a  monk  of  Asia  Minor,  everything  was 
inviting  and  everything  was  settled  at 
once. 

The  moment  I  had  Em  to  myself  on 
that  balcony  she  said,  vv-ith  a  woman's 
quick  recognition  of  the  essentials,"  Have 
you  heard  from  Lou?" 

I  shook  my  head.  "I  am  waiting,"  I 
said.  "She  knew  you  were  coining 
here?" 

"  Haveii't  you  sent  her  any  word  since 
you  came  here?" 

"  No.  I  could  not  send  words  very  well 
and  keep  up  my  New  York  indepen- 
dence." 

She  looked  puzzled.  "If  not  words, 
what  did  you  send  her?" 

"Well,  111  tell  you.  I  saw  a  curious 
Albanian  scarf  one  day  in  Damascus. 
The  man  was  exhibiting  it  on  El  Merj, 
and  would  not  sell  it.  He  said  it  was 
woven  of  starbeams  and  was  charmed.  If 
the  man  who  owned  it  threw  it  into  the 
air,  it  would  float  toward  the  woman  who 
loved  him.    Then  he  gave  it  a  llirt,  and  the 


filmy  thing  seemed  to  spread  itself  out  like 
a  pink  vapor,  and  would  have  sailed  away 
if  he  had  not  caught  it  with  one  hand 
and  crushed  it  all  in  one  palm.  I  thought 
of  Walt  Whitman's  line,  'Threads  that 
connect  the  stars,'  and  I  tried  to  buy  the 
scarf  in  vain.  When  I  had  given  up  the 
task,  my  man  Bisli  said  to  me,  '  If  my 
master  wishes  the  scarf,  Bel  Amish  will 
get  it  for  him.'  The  next  day  a  dirty 
Greek  slave  brought  it  to  me  in  a  cedar 
box.  I  was  delighted.  Bel  Amish  had 
written  on.  a  card,  '  Thei-e  is  but  one,' 
and,  with  the  delicious  ambiguity  of  these 
oracles,  had  left  me  to  decide  whether  he 
meant  the  woman  or  the  scarf.  When  I 
came  to  pack  it,  I  put  in  a  pair  of  Persian 
slippers  with  chrysolite  clasps — you  know 
what  a  pretty  foot  Lou  has,  I  sent  them 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  left  early  in  the 
season.  It  was  a  kind  of  peace-offering, 
I  suppose;  but,  do  you  believe  it,  I  had 
a  boyish  superstition  for  weeks  that  it 
would  work  some  kind  of  magic.'' 

'"  Yes,"  said  Em,  dreamily;  "  and  you 
never  heard?" 

"  Not  a  whisper.  I  must  have  thouglit 
a  great  deal  of  that  girl  without  knowing 
it,  until  I  had  taken  myself  out  of  her  life. 
And  I  seem  to  have  taken  myself  into  a 
new  kind  of  life.  Jerusalem  is  peculi;»,r; 
it  has  two  atmospheres — one  is  a  little  dry 
stratum  of  the  present;  the  other  is  a 
fathomless  abyss  of  the  past.  The  mo- 
ment you  get  here  you  begin  to  live  back- 
ward. I  can't  make  out  if  it  is  enervating 
or  inspiring,  but  I  have  been  looking  over 
my  shoulder  penitently  ever  since  I  came." 

To  this  rha])sody  Em  replied,  "Let's 
send  for  Lou." 

I  must  have  looked  grotesquely  incred- 
ulous, for  she  added,  as  if  in  recognition 
of  it:  "No,  it  isn't  so  very  absurd.  Pa 
has  got  some  kind  of  a  contract  to  supply 
the  Egyptian  market  with  kerosene-stoves, 
and  he  is  trying  to  get  aiu)ther  for  tlie 
whole  of  this  country.  It  will  keep  him 
here  six  niontlis  or  a  year,  and  there  will 
be  a  party  coming  out  from  New  York 
in  the  spring,  and  they  can  just  as  well 
bring  Lou  witli  them  as  not.  i'll  wi'iie 
her  a  lettei',  and  you  put  a  postscript  to  it."' 

That  was  how  we  came  to  send  the 
curious  sunnnons  to  Lou  to  come  to  the 
Holy  Land.  We  worked  over  it  a  great 
deal,  with  the  double  tact  of  unlike  con- 
si)irators,  and  under  Em's  direction  I 
ignored  the  past,  assumed  all  the  old  ob- 
ligations, and  very  jau.nti]y  proposed   to 
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Lou  to  come  to  nie  in  forg-iveiiess,  and 
let  me  consummate  my  pledges  among' 
the  corn  and  wine  and  oleanders. 

Having  relieved-  ourselves  of  this  duty, 
we  i-elai)sed  with  clear  consciences  into 
the  enjoyment  of  the  historic  out-dooi's. 
We  even  became  confidential  over  our 
secret,  the  girl  listening  to  me  every  day, 
as  I  told  her  all  the  stories  I  had  picked 
up,  and  which  I  was  fast  leai'iiing  to  tell 
with  something  of  an  Oriental  liavor. 
She  was  particula.rly  interested  in  Bel 
Amish,  and  nothing  would  do  but  we 
must  nuike  up  a  party  and  visit  Damas- 
cus, so  that  we  could  hunt  up  that  living 
antique. 

We  found  him  in  a  tomblike  house, 
out  in  the  suburb  of  Salihiyeh.  It  had  an 
absurd  door  on  one  side  like  a  slit,  and 
stood  in  a  i)unch  of  walnut-trees;  but 
when  Ave  had  squeezed  ourselves  in,  we 
found  Bel  Amish  in  a  luxurious  little 
lewan,  seated  on  a  I'ug,  smoking  a  narghi- 
leh,  with  climbing-roses  running  all  round 
on  the  fretted  wall,  a  tinkle  of  water  fall- 
ing pleasantly  on  the  ear,  aiul  the  ever- 
lasting smell  of  musk  in  the  air.  There 
were  three  other  rugs  near  him,  freshly 
indented,  as  if  he  had  been  holding  coun- 
cil, am,  his  companions  had  disappeared 
at  our  a])p roach. 

I  made  my  obeisance,  and  said  at  once: 
"  Ral)bi.  you  are  a  great  prophet.  My 
friends  have  found  me." 

He  sat  unperturbed  and  silent  a  nu)- 
ment.  Then  removing  the  stem  of  the 
narghileh  from  his  mouth,  he  nu\de  tlie 
sign  of  welcome  deliberately,  and  said, 
''  Why.  then,  does  my  brother  come  to  me, 
if  they  have  arrived?" 

"I  come.""  I  said,  ''to  show  my  respect 
for  your  vision,  and  to  ask  if  any  more 
are  coming.'" 

"No,"  he  re))li(Hl;  "they  are  all  hei'e. 
But  the  eye  of  the  earth-workei'  is  not 
clear  enough  to  see  the  one  he  is  looking 
for.      Peace  b(^  with  you  I"" 

xVnd  he  salaamed  us  out  with  nu)St  ad- 
mirable contempt. 

We  walked  along  the  canal,  until  we 
came  to  a  half-bui'ied  block  of  sculptured 
poi'phyry,  canopitnl  by  a  nuilberry-tree, 
and  there  we  sat  down  to  reflect. 

"  What  do  you  suppi^se."  I  said  to  Bish. 
rather  testily.  "  that  old  wizai'd  finds  to 
think  about,  sitting  ihci-c^  all  aloner'" 

Bish,  who  was  standing  at  some  little 
distance,  regarding  Em  and  myself  with 
his  usual  complacency,  looked  surprised. 


"Alone?"  he  said.  "Why  does  my 
master  say  he  was  aloiie?" 

"  I  say  alone  because  there  was  nobody 
with  him." 

'"And  my  master,  then,  did  not  notic* 
the  three  sheiks  on  the  three  rugsT" 

There  was  no  sign  of  duplicity  on 
Bish"s  immobile  face. 

"  Did  you  see  three  men  sitting  on  the 
rugs?"  I  asked. 

His  expression  changed  slightly  to  out- 
of  incredulity  as  he  said:  "  One  must  see 
what  is  before  him.  Why  should  not 
my  nuister  see  them?  He  is  trying  his 
servant." 

One  of  the  ])ictures  that  I  suppose  will 
hang  the  longest  in  my  memory  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  of  that  American  girl,  so 
clearly  cut  in  her  contemporaneous  piq- 
uanc}^  and  charm,  against  the  purple 
mists  of  the  desert,  resting  her  bright  face 
on  her  hand  as  she  sat  in  pensive  mood 
under  the  mulberry-tree,  with  the  occult 
atmosphere  pressing  upon  both  of  us. 

"  What  ever  do  you  suppose  he  meant 
by  saying  sJie  was  here?"  she  asked. 

''He  did  not  say  she  was  here."  I  an- 
swered. "He  said  the  one  I  was  looking 
for.  It  is  a  common  trick  of  the  sooth- 
sayer. Such  a  conclusion  would  have 
occurred  to  any  fortune-teller  who  had 
seen  us  together,"  and  I  added  deliberate- 
ly, "  who  did  not  undei'stand." 

''Perhaps  she  is  at  Jaffa.  We  ought 
to  send  and  see."' 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  Avitli  a  heavy  sense 
of  duty.  "It  would  be  too  bad  to  have 
her  ])oking  about  among  the  ruins  of 
Jaffa  looking  for  us.  and  we  here  enjoy- 
ing ourselves  in  the  sunshine  in  Damas- 
cus." 

"It's  awfully  seUish.*'  said  Em. 

"Oh.  it's  ])asel'"  I  rejoined. 

Then  we  botli  loolced  penitent,  and 
walked  away  down  that  beautiful  avenue 
quite  soberlv. 

IV. 

After  this  I  thought  Em  drew  back  a 
little  from  the  free  condition  that  had 
existed.  I  did  not  see  so  much  of  her. 
Other  duties  intervened,  and  I  noticed 
with  annoyance  that  she  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  several  of  the  Fj-ench  of- 
licei'S.  who  were  now  making  visits  to  the 
pension. 

In  brooding  over  it  I  grew  sliglitly  in- 
dignant at  my  own  predicament,  and  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  I  had  nuide  a  shuttle- 
cock of  myself.      I  tried   to  dis})lace  the 
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fresher  and  more  piquant  impression  by 
dwelling  upon  the  earlier  and  statelier 
Lou  with  a  great  deal  of  moral  stress.  I 
was  too  old  to  be  swung  about  in  this 
manner.  But  I  need  not  say  that  this 
subjective  experiment  did  not  succeed  at 
all.  The  more  I  thought  of  Lou  with  my 
reason,  the  more  distinct  became  the  in- 
tervening blue  eyes  and  laughing  person- 
ality of  another.  Finally  I  settled  down 
into  the  conclusion  that  I  had  offended 
Miss  Hawes  by  presuming  to  fall  in  love 
with  her  like  a  poltroon  when  logically 
and  honestly  I  ought  to  be  in  love  with 
somebody  else.  That  she  should  sudden- 
ly come  to  have  a  deep  feeling  of  con- 
tempt for  me  hurt  me.  I  made  up  my 
mind  in  a  moment  of  moral  heroism  that 
I  would  ask  her  pardon  frankly,  and  thus 
preserve  my  self-res])ect  and  her  friend- 
ship.     And  this  is  how  it  turned  out: 

One  morning  from  the  Judge's  stone 
balcony  I  saw  the  sun  rise.  I  had  been 
kicking  about  all  night  restlessly,  and 
getting  up  while  it  was  still  dark,  I  went 
out  among  the  vines  and  lit  a  cigar.  The 
few  large  stars  were  hanging  low  down 
beyond  Carmel,  and  a  gray  light,  like  a 
dil  uted  darkness,  wrapped  the  far-reaching- 
scene  with  ghostly  indistinctness.  At  the 
bottom  of  it  the  walls  and  domes  of  Jeru- 
salem lay  uncertain  and  grizzly,  like  the 
bones  of  a  city  that  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  night,  and  encompassing  it  were 
the  pitch-black  masses  of  the  wadies  and 
gulfs.  Eastward  this  dull  mystery  light 
ened  a  little,  as  when  an  artist  in  black' 
and  white  rubs  away  some  of  his  shad 
ows.  It  was  the  first  pallid  intimation  of 
morning. 

All  at  once  there  began  to  burn  in  the 
northern  sky  a  pink  banner  softly  out- 
lined. It  hung  clear  of  everything,  like 
a  triangular  gonfalon,  with  soft  folds  of 
deeper  tint.  It  was  Hermon  (Jebel-esh- 
Sheikli),the  immemorial  avant-courier  of 
the  sun,  his  snows  flushing  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  day.  I  had  a  sudden 
consciousness  that  just  so  it  must  have 
looked  to  Abraham  and  Lot,  and  just  so 
unfolded  itself  to  the  shepherd  king  on 
many  a  dewy  morning  when  with  heavy 
eyelids  and  a  glad  heart  he  had  leaned  on 
his  staff  and  turned  it  all  into  impei'ish- 
able  poetry.  I  was  looking  at  that  part 
of  the  Holy  Land  that  had  undergone  no 
change.  Presently  Tabor,  Carmel,  and 
the  mountains  of  Gilead  and  Bashan 
caught  the  signal  and  answered  with  rims 


of  pearly  light, •and  Olivet  turned  one 
cheek  to  the  morning,  so  that  these  airy 
beacons,  as  the  summons  leaped  from 
peak  to  peak,  were  burning  all  round  the 
horizon.  What  wonder,  I  said  to  myself, 
that  David  called  on  these  hills  to  clap 
their  hands  and  skip  for  joy,  for  he  was 
looking  at  tliem  at  daybreak — and  just 
then  an  unseen  lark  somewhere  began  to 
pour  his  cai'ol.  Subtle  pulsations  of  it 
all  seemed  to  go  through  me  and  awaken 
new  emotions.  The  words  of  Bel  Amisli 
came  back  to  me,  mingled  with  the  faint 
stir  of  the  city  and  the  tinkle  of  sliee])- 
bells:  "The  Western  man  is  forever  dig- 
ging in  the  shifting  earth  f#r  the  glor^^ 
that  endureth  forever;"  and  such  is  the 
chaos  of  mere  emotions  that  the  words 
seemed  to  be  set  in  contralto  notes  and  to 
wear  the  inscrutable  sparkle  of  blue  eyes. 

I  turned  round,  and  there  stood  Em  in 
the  stone  doorway,  with  the  Orient  flush- 
ing her  glad  face,  and  the  dewy  vines 
emblazoning  her  with  an  aureole  of  dia- 
monds, as  if  she  had  been  Aurora  herself, 

I  must  have  made  an  impulsive  move 
toward  her,  almost  like  a  jump,  I  dare 
say,  for  she  held  up  a  yellow  telegram 
protectively  in  front  of  her,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  shield  or  an  amulet,  and  said : 
"Good  news.  It  came  last  night  to  pa 
from  Jaffa." 

I  think  I  went  backward  and  sat  down, 
as  if  good  news  had  given  me  a  push. 
Then  I  began  to  fumble  apologies. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,"  1  said.  "  I  was 
so  full  of  this  glory  of  the  morning  that 
telegrams  seemed  almost  impertinent." 

"The  Cook  steamer  San  Marhio  is  de- 
tained at  Genoa  with  a  party  from  New 
York  on  board.  Don't  you  feel  in  your 
bones  that  Lou  is  coming:'" 

But  by  this  time  X  had  recovrTod  my 
balance,  and  replied  with  something  like 
bravado.  "  No.  I  have  succeeded  in  steel- 
ing myself  to  the  truth.  Lou  belongs  to 
the  dead  past,  like  these  sculptured  scenes. 
They  are  cliieflj^  tolerable  under  the  rosy 
light  of  a  new  dawn." 

I  am  afraid  this  was  slightly  esoteric, 
if  not  rash.  I  thought  .she  looked  piqued 
as  she  crumpled  the  telegram  in  her  hand, 
and  sat  down  with  her  arm  on  the  stone 
balustrade.  For  a  moment  she  was  so 
much  a  part  of  the  morning  in  her  dewy 
freshness  that  I  felt  a  sudden  and  absurd 
fear  of  dissipating  her  with  my  words 
and  manner,  and  in  an  instant  I  was 
apologetic  again. 
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"  I  beg'  your  pai*don,''  I  said.  '"  I  luive 
disappointed  vou." 

*'  You  surprise  me,'-  she  answered,  and 
not  even  the  Rabbi  of  Danuiscus  could 
liave  told  if  it  were  the  surprise  of  exul- 
tation or  of  disappointment.  "  I  think 
YOU  ought  to  remain  an  engineer,  and 
wlien  you  run  your  lines  —  isn't  that 
wiiat  you  call  it^ — you  ought  to  woi'k  up 
to  them." 

"  Em,''  said  I,  "  even  you  can  conceive 
of  an  engineer  who  is  idiotic  enough  to 
sj)ike  his  guns  first  and  then  haul  them 
off  afterward,  but  you  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  his  being  compelled  to  go  into 
action  again  with  the  same  guns." 

"  What  guns?"  asked  Em,  with  pellucid 
feminine  innocence.  "  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean  by  guns.  You  sent  a  Hag  of 
truce,  and  one  doesn't  follow  that  with 
guns,  does  he?  It  was  woven  of  threads 
that  connect  the  stars — you  said  so  your- 
self. I  never  received  such  a  token,  but 
I  can  uiulerstand  how  its  magic  works, 
being  a  woman  myself." 

Before  I  knew  it  I  had  said— with  an 
effusiveness  that  was  both  recreant  and 
earnest — "Miss  Hawes,  will  you  ])ermit 
me  to  lind  you  such  a  scarf?" 

"Oh.  but  you  said  there  was  only  one. 
Thei-e  never  is  but  one." 

''Nonsense;  that  is  one  of  th.e  ghost- 
stories  of  the  place." 

"  No.  Everything  is  terribly  real  here. 
I  have  never  seen  a  ghost  since  I  cam(\" 

Just  then  Bisli  came  up,  and  with  his 
impertui'bnble  *)-rnvitv  said.  "Master,  the 
Rabbi." 

"Permit  me,"  I  said  to  Em,  ''to  show 
you  one." 

So,  you  see,  this  was  the  way  all  my 
moral  resolution  ended. 

Y. 
Bel  Amis'n  had  como  in  obedieiu^e  to 
the  summons  of  the  Judge,  who  had  been 
directed  to  him  for  information  about  the 
oil  region  round  about  the  Dead  Sea.  A 
more  remarkable  conjunction  of  the  i)ast 
and  the  present  than  these  products  of 
two  hemispheres  ])resented  cannot  l)e  im- 
agined. The  Judge  willi  his  AnuM-ican 
iri'evercnce  and  si)eculativ('  })racticality, 
entertained  some  kind  of  a  scheme  for 
ta])})ing  the  wilderm^^s  for  oil.  '"Fi'om 
all  I  heal". "'he  had  said  \o  me.  "it  is  the 
flowing  well  of  the  woi'ld.  Some  of  the 
old  fello^\•s  .struck  oil  there  in  Chosroes's 
tiine.      Did   vou  ever  hear  of  Ohosrt^es?" 


I  confes.sed  that  I  had  but  a  very  vague 
idea  of  him. 

"Well,"  said  the  Judge,  "you've  heard 
of  Herod.  He  had  the  rheumatism. 
Bright's,  erysipelas,  and  all  the  other 
thii]gs,  and  was- always  looking  for  hot 
springs.  Wherever  he  found  a  spouting 
well  he  made  a  contract  for  a  new  pal- 
ace. One  day  he  heard  of  sulphur  baths 
down  there  on  the  west  side  of  that  big 
sink -hole,  so  down  he  goes  and.  begins 
staking  out  a  ranch;  but  as  there  were 
not  springs  enough,  he  begins  to  dig  for 
more,  and  strikes  oil.  "When  his  gang 
found  petroleum  and  natural  gas  instead 
of  water,  they  smelt  Tophet,  and  all  lit 
out  in  a  X)anic.  They  gave  me  that  as  a 
straight  story  in  Constantinople,  and  i-e- 
ferred  me  to  an  old  rooster  in  Damascus 
for  particulars." 

"  Ah  I"  I  said.  *•  Bel  Amish.  He  was 
probably  there  wiien  they  bored.  They 
say  in  Damascus  he  is  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  old.'' 

■■  See  here,"  continued  the  Judge;  "  this 
whole  thing  is  a  question  of  wire-pulling 
and  engineering.  I  can  work  that  old 
Mormon  at  Constantinople  for  a  firman 
through  the  Russian  minister,  who  has 
been  lighting  the  American  oil  syndicate 
for  several  years.  The  rest  is  merely  a 
question  of  pumping  the  stuff  thirteen 
hundred  feet  up  to  sea-level.  We'll  go 
down  there  and  make  a  survey,  and  take 
that  antediluvian  with  us.  They  tell  me 
the  tliieves  of  the  desert  ai-e  afraid  of 
liim." 

To  this  chimerical  scheme  I  tried  to  in- 
ter])Ose,  as  gently  as  I  could,  the  practical 
objection  of  an  engineer,  but  he  insisted 
on  carrying  out  his  project,  and  always 
closed  out  my  conservatism  by  taking 
me  by  the  lapel  of  the  coat  and  saying: 
"See  here,  young  man.  who's  doing  this 
thing:  I'm  going  down  into  the  wildei'- 
ness  like  an  American  rajah,  not  like  an 
impecunious  missionary." 

It  was  difficult  to  withstand  the  nervy 
magnificence  of  our  Maecenas,  especially 
as  there  was  very  apt  to  come  into  his 
eye  at  the  last  moment  a  subtle  reminder 
in  blue  tliat  he  had  a  daughter.  I  was 
present  at  his  iiiterview  with  Bel  Amish. 
He  had  not  tlie  slightest  conception  of 
tlie  archaic  man  he  ^vas  talking  to.  He 
came  at  him  with  his  magnificent  patron- 
izing manner,  hajnmer  and  tongs.  "I 
])ropose  to  do  this,  my  dear  fellow,  and 
I  want  to  do  that,  and  Ell  pay  you  well 
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for  your  services,"  etc.,  and  once  or  twice 
Bel  Amis]],  in  the  lieiglit  of  it,  pulled  the 
corner  of  his  jibbeli  over  his  face;  and 
the  Judge,  turning-  to  me,  would  say, 
"  What  the  deuce  does  he  do  that  for?" 

"Go  slow,  Judge,"  I  would  whisper. 
"Your  magnificence  dazzles  him." 

Finally,  when  it  was  all  over,  mj? 
American  sheik  said,  "  Well,  come,  come, 
my  man,  what  have  you  got  to  say?"  and 
Bel  Amish,  with  a  profound  bow,  re- 
plied, "God  be  w^ith  you!"  and  moving 
backward,  seemed  to  fade  away  instead  of 
going  out  at  the  door. 

I  followed  him.  Jind  walked  part  of  the 
way  down  the  hill,  as  he  led  his  donkey 
over  the  stones. 

"Rabbi,"  I  said,  respectfull.y,  "  my  mas- 
ter has  not  been  in  the  East  so  long  as  I 
have.  He  does  not  understand;  but  you 
can  tell  me  what  you  think." 

"There  is  much  sand  in  the  desert," 
said  Bel  Amish,  oracularly. 

"  True,"  I  replied,  "  but  the  man  of  the 
West  is  not  afraid  of  it." 

He  turned  slowly,  and  looking  at  me 
in  his  inscrutable  way,  said,  quietly,  "  My 
brother  is  not  interested  in  the  desert — 
let  him  speak  to  me  out  of  his  heart." 

"You  are  right,  Rabbi.  I  want  you 
to  get  me  another  scarf." 

Then,  to  my  bewilderment,  he  said: 
"  There  is  near  the  Damascus  Gate  a  crys- 
tal globe.  Let  my  brother  look  into  it, 
and  he  will  learn  of  the  stars.  Peace  l^e 
with  you!  I  would  be  alone  with  the 
ass."  And  he  pulled  the  animal's  head 
to  him,  and  together  they  went  jogging 
down  the  hill,  as  if  in  deep  consultation. 

This  was  not  encouraging.  I  had  no- 
ticed the  conjurer  at  the  Damascus  Gate 
with  his  crystal  globe,  into  which  the 
women  of  Galilee  looked  foi*  their  loves, 
and  my  respect  for  Bel  Amish  was  not  in- 
creased by  this  necromantic  allusion. 

VI. 

Here  we  were,  Bish  and  I,  back  in  Jaffa, 
listening  again  to  the  growl  of  tlie  Med- 
iterranean. Wo  would  wait  for  the  San 
Marino,  and  then  good-by  Palestine. 

I  gave  up  the  preparations  for  the 
Judge's  expedition  at  the  last  moment, 
in  spite  of  his  dependence  upon  me.  It 
is  true,  I  did  all  the  hard  work — bought 
all  the  donkeys,  engaged  the  guides, 
fought  with  tlie  dragomans,  and  secured 
the  supplies  for  a  fortnight's  encamp- 
ment.    The  woi'k  was  beset  with  all  kinds 


of  blackmailing  difficulties,  peculiar  to  the 
country.  I  bought  several  of  the  don- 
keys twice,  and  had  to  go  three  times  be- 
fore a  dirty  justice  before  I  got  the  horses 
I  purchased.  As  soon  as  the  brigands 
sniffed  the  affair  they  beset  me  from  all 
quarters.  I  found  them  sitting  in  a  semi- 
circle ai'ound  my  room  door  at  the  Ger- 
man Hotel  in  the  morning.  They  cholced 
up  the  narrow  street  and  fought  and  fell 
over  each  other.  There  is  an  understand- 
ing between  the  di'agomans,  the  sheiks, 
and  the  pettifogging  lawyers  to  make  ex- 
istence unendurable  to  tourists,  and  they 
were  especially  rapacious  when  the  prey 
was  a  rich  and  generous  American.  Ev- 
ery gang  of  nomads  in  the  Syrian  Desert 
has,  I  believe,  an  agent  or  a  spy  in  Jeru- 
salem, who  sends  word  when  a  party  is  to 
set  out,  and  how  many  dollars  it  has. 

It  sounds  very  ridiculous,  no  doubt,  to 
you  in  New  York,  to  talk  of  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  taking  a  jaunt  of  thirt}^- 
iive  miles — not,  indeed,  any  farther  than 
is  the  town  of  Sing  Sing  from  the  metrop- 
olis. But  if  you  will  tr}^  and  imagine 
the  alkali  plains  of  Kansas,  some  of  the 
canyons  of  southern  Colorado,  some  of 
the  burnt  wastes  of  Arizona,  and  a  few 
of  the  basaltic  clift's  of  the  Great  Range, 
split  by  chasms  and  torn  by  watercourses, 
all  jumbled  together,  and  leading  down- 
ward to  a  dark,  smoky,  and  forty-mile 
Tappan  Zee,  lying  thirteen  hundred  feet 
below  the  Mediterranean,  and  bounded 
on  its  outskirts  by  the  great  Syrian  sea  of 
sand,  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  wiz- 
ard land  of  Moab  and  the  wilderness  on 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  whole  of  the  land,  and  far  be- 
yond into  the  desert,  is  claimed  and  trav- 
ersed by  the  ghosts  of  the  origiiuil  Ish- 
maelites,  who  look  upon  you  as  inti'udei's, 
a?id  are  very  apt  to  treat  you  as  their  nat- 
ural prey.  These  Bedouins  Hit  mysteii- 
ously  before  you,  circle  round  you,  and  as 
mysteriously  disa{)pear.  They  have  their 
phantom  rites  and  vague  but  unchange- 
able hereditaments.  They  possess  tradi- 
tional boundai'ies  in  the  sand  that  no  man 
can  discover,  and  they  maintain  feuds  that 
no  man  can  understand.  They  may  be 
bandits  or  hosts,  as  tlie  mood  serves  them  ; 
l)ut  they  exact  tribute  either  by  flattery  or 
})y  force,  and  to  pay  them  is  simply  to  con- 
vert them  from  a  menace  to  a  nuisance. 

Add  to  this  a  superstitious  and  ill- 
omened  mystei'v  that  has  surrounded  tlie 
place   ever  since   the   destruction    of    the 
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Citio.s  of  tho  Plain  ;  a  curiously  coui- 
])Ouiuled  di'cad  of  natural  and  deleterious 
inllueuces  and  a  ])retei'natural  curse;  a 
sea  of  deatli,  almost  a  subterranean  cess- 
])0()1  wiili  no  outlet,  whose  history  be^iius 
in  punitive  convulsion  and  lire  and  brim- 
stone, and  stHMUs  to  have  ended  with  the 
barbai'ic  tragedy  of  John  the  ]3a])tist;  a 
country  wh(>s(>  \v]u)le  record  is  gliaslly 
with  ruins  and  sig-nificant  of  disaster,  as 
far  out  toward  the  Syrian  sands  as  that 
bleak  and  beautiful  nu^nument  of  Chos- 
roes's  ma,f>-nificence,  staiidino"  there  in  tlie 
centre  of  desolation,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing- achievenuuits  of  art  that  the  world 
possesses,  but  left  unfinished,  with  the 
sculi)tured  blocks  ready  to  be  set,  as  if 
some  bolt  of  destruction  had  smitten  the 
workmen,  and  suspended  forever  the  ef- 
fort to  banish  the  local  cui'se  witli  the 
pride  and  ])om))  of  man's  power. 

Take  all  these  thino-s  into  considera- 
tion and  you  will  see  that  the  thirty- live- 
mile  jaunt  to  Ain  Jady.  tliat  point  where 
the  "western  wilderness  seems  to  gather 
itself  into  su})reme  eifort  to  overlook  the 
abyss  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  not  without  its 
real  as  well  as  its  fanciful  disconrforts. 
Men  have  gone  down  there  with  tlieir 
lives  ill  their  hands,  aiul  always  with  a 
certain  knowledge  that  law  and  its  ])ro- 
tection  cannot  easily  lu^acli  them  after 
they  have  passed  Hebron  ;  that  abduction 
ami  murdei-,  even  wIkmi  made  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  demand,  virtually  resulted 
in  the  Turkish  governm(Mit's  i^tayiug  a  pre- 
mium on  it  by  cashing  the  bill. 

Sin-ei-al  times  I  heard  that  El  Diah.  bet- 
ter known  as  The  Wolv(\s,  were  hard  up 
for  tribute,  and  were  Hilling  about  be- 
tween Jericho  and  Ain  Jady.  aiul  it  was 
only  a.  mouth  or  two  before  that  they  had 
carried  oil' a  venturesonu^  English  tourist 
and  demanded  ten  thcnisand  poinuls  for 
his  I'ansom.  which,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood, had  ])een  paid  at  Constant ino|)le. 

Still.  th(U-e  was  a  prospect  of  adventure 
in  the  ti'ip.  and  I  sluMild  not  have  with- 
drawn from  it  if  it  had  not  hocu  for  an 
incident  tlint  occui'red  unexpectedly  one 
morning.  L  came  suddenly  u]>(ni  ^liss 
Plawes  and  one  of  tlu^  Eriuu'h  olHcers  on 
the  slopes  of  Olivet.  They  did  not  see 
m(\  aiul  I  stood  ;i  uuunent  in  bitter  cha- 
grin among  the  olive-trees  and  watched 
them.  There  was  niy  vivacious  girl. 
])()iuting  out  with  all  Ikm-  oKl  /est  of  en- 
joyment souu>  of  the  objects  o\'  intert^st  to 
\]ov   coin])anion.    and    obviously   (Mijt\viug 


herself  with  all  her  old  spirits.  I  tlioug-lit 
she  had  taken  extra  pains  with  her  attire, 
and  added  a  touch  of  freshness  and  piq- 
uancy to  her  dress.  I  could  liear  her 
laugh  unconcernedly  and  spontaneously, 
and  it  cut  me  somehow  with  a  keen  edge. 

I  am  telling  you  frankly  what  I  did. 
without  any  ett'ort  to  explain  or  excuse 
it.  I  turned  away  somewhat  savagely, 
for  I  knt^w  now,  by  the  qmilit}-  and  acute- 
ness  of  my  feelings,  just  how  far  I  had 
involved  n^vself.  and  1  went  straight  down 
the  hill  and  into  the  city  with  very  much 
the  same  unreasoning  impetuosity  that 
had  carj'ied  me  out  of  America. 

I  wrott^  a  brief  note  to  the  Judge,  say- 
ing that  1  had  completed  all  his  arrange- 
ments, and  that  now.  as  matters  of  su- 
])i'eme  importance  called  me  to  America. 
1  must  leave  the  direction  of  his  expedi- 
tion in  better  hands.  I  believe  I  added 
some  kind  of  lame  apology,  and  sent  the 
letter  over  to  the  pension  by  Bish.  But 
the  Judge  did  not  get  it  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  next  moi'uing  Bish  had  my 
tra])s  all  packed  and  we  were  on  our  wav 
to  Jalf'a. 

It  was  with  a  depressing  sense  of  the 
futility  of  everything,  and  in  a  leather 
querulous  state  of  mind,  that  I  found  my- 
self once  more  on  the  house-to])  at  Jaffa. 
You  have  to  wait  for  events  at  Jatl'a, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  on 
the  house-to]).  You  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  sea.  it  connects  you  witli  the  rest  of 
the  woi'ld  caju'iciously.  I  looked  for  the 
same  star,  but  it  was  not  there.  I  tried 
to  rekindle  tlie  old  lioniesickness.  but  that 
too  would  not  return.  Nothing  was  the 
sauu^  exactly.  exce])t  that  dull  pounding 
of  the  I\[editeri'aneau. 

Bish  aggrava.ted  me  with  his  sublime 
iiulilVei'ence  to  circumstance  and  to  S})ace. 
He  was  ready  to  go  to  America  with  me, 
or  lostav  in  the  desert,  and  his  iunnobility 
of  soul  wa.s  growing  to  be  something  like 
a  reproach. 

'■  Have  you  uo  human  feeling."  I  asked, 
"th.nt  you  c;{u  bt^  blown  about  like  the 
sand  o\'  Salun-a  without  caring.''' 

"  Oiu^  goes  where  his  thoughts  beckon." 
said  l)ish.  "  Your  servant  has  no  thoughts, 
for  in  the  end  it  is  all  one." 

"You  tliiuk  my  thoughts  beckon  me 
to  AuHU'ica  :" 

"1  am  btil  a  d(,\ii- — but  I  do  m^t  think 
tluU."  he  repli(Hl.  as  if  it  would  be  con- 
temptible to  harbm-  such  a  thought. 

"Then   what    in    tlit.>    uauu^  of   hankv- 
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panky  do  you  tliink,  you  inimeinorial 
molluskr' 

"  Wliy  should  one  think?  It  will  not 
make  the  sun  rise  nor  the  camel  drink. 
My  master  will  stay  in  the  East." 

"  Oh,  you  think  so!  Now  that  is  where 
you  are  wron<jc,  my  occult  donkey.  To- 
morrow we  buy  our  tickets,  and  shake 
the  sand  of  the  desert  from  our  feet." 

"It  is  the  w'lU  of  Heaven,"  said  ]>ish, 
with  a  vacuous  humility. 

"  Yes,  and  it's  a  <>'oo(l  thin^'  that  lEea- 
ven  has  nn()W(Hl  us  to  have  a  will  of  our 
own.  I  want  to  <;'et  where  I  can  exei*- 
cise  it." 

][avin<;"  launched  this  truly  WestiM-n 
sentiment,  I  })ulled  the  i"U<i- around  me  to 
shut  off  the  fatalism  of  Bish,  ami  fell  into 
a  revei'ie. 

Suddenly  I  felt  his  liand  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  heard  him  hiss,  in  a  whisper, 

"  Does  my  master  not  see  any  one?'' 

It  startled  m(;.  I  must  have  l)een  doz- 
ing-. The  starlight  made  a  mysterious 
shimmer.      Thin<j;s  were  not  vei'y  distinct, 
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even  aoainst  the  hhu^k  hackoround  of  the 
Mediteri'anean.  l>ut  lluM'e  stood  Km  in 
misty  outline  aoainst  the  leaden  horizon, 
lik(^  an  ai)parition. 

''A  curse  on  your  mumho  jumhol"  I 
exclaimed,  juni})ino-  np  with  an  impres- 
sion that  it  was  Irish's  work. 

"I  heo-  your  ])ar(lon,"  said  tluMippari- 
tion.  ''  1  canu;  for  you.  You  must  go 
l)ack  with  me.'' 

For  an  instant  it  was  lik(^  a  call  from 
th(>  land  of  ohosts.  Ihit  you  nuist  know 
that  these  house  to))s  all  have  a  trap  in 
th(^  centre,  and  everybody  that  ajjpears 
rises  mysteriously  and  softly,  for  the 
steps  are  often   padded   w  it  h  o()at  skin. 

"Miss  llawesf'  I  excdaiined,  in  some 
doubt. 

"  Sui'ely.''  she  i'e))lie(l,  with  true  botlily 
complacency.  "  It.  was  a  case  of  emer- 
o(Micv.  and  I  would  hav(^  been  here  be- 
f()i'(;  niohtbill  if  your  American  locomo- 
tive had  not  broken  down  at  Ramleh. 
j\[y  father  needs  you.'' 

"  1  lai'dl  V,"  I  said.     "  Your  father  is  able 
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toconimand  beiioi' lie]))  ilia  ii  niino.    TIkm'o  the  wroiip-  side  of  tlie  Dead  Sea,  between 

are  French  oilicers  of  more  experience—  Gil<:al  and   Aiii  Jady.      The  Fi'ench    oflfi- 

iind,  as  yon  know,  of  more  achh-ess/'  cers  at  Damascus  will  give  you  their  ver- 

She  instantly  and  eU'ectually  })uiiished  sion  of  it  in  feuilleton  style  to  this  hour, 

me  for  this  s{)(»ech  with  a  counter-tlii'ust.  hut  iIk'v  never  knew  tlie  best  i)ai't  of  it. 

"If  it  is  a  matter  of  ability  and   ])ay,  Tliat  1  have  resei'ved  for  you. 

he  will  double  the  amount.''  The  moment  ^liss  Hawes   had  accom- 

I  drew  myself  uj);  for  that  is  the  way  ])lished    her  ])ur})Ose   she  di-ew  back    and 

a,  man  has  of  showing-  that  the  ))()int  of  held  np  her  dignified  i-eserve.      She  took 

the  blade  has  touched  him.  good  care  to  ))raise  me  several   times  for 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  of  ])ay.      Even  your  coming   to    her   father's    rescne.    but    she 

father  cajinot  buy  my  discomfort."  managed    to    protect   herself    by  a  super- 

"True,'"  she  said.      "It  is  a  matter  of  human  tact  from  all  tete-a-tete, 

sentiment.      I  told  liim  so.      You  wislied  The    })i'('j)arations    were    S])ee(lil3'    com- 

to  be  liere  when  the  *S<:n^  il/(/r//H)  arrived  ;  ]ileted.      The    Judge  expected    important 

but  your  sentiment  should  not  make  you  letters  and  documents  by  the  San  Marino, 

rude.'"  and  as  lie  had  ])lanned  to  he  away  at  least 

"You  are  mistaken.      I  wanted    to  he  two  weeks,  lie  ask-ed  me  to  lind  a  reliable 

here  when  the  /SaJA  il/ar/>;o  sailed.      You  courier    who    would    undertake   to    bring 

wilfully  misrepi'esent  my  motiv(>s  and  my  tlie  mail  and  })ackages  to  us  down  in  the 

feelings.      I  luive  ih)  desii-t^  to  be  vindic-  Wilderness.       Reliable  couriers  are  I'are 

tive— only  to  be  comfoiiable."  l)irds  in  Jerusalem,  and  aftei'a  vain  search 

"Yes, I  know.    If  I  hadn't  synipathizcnl  I  caught  Rel  Amish  one  day  just  outside 

with  you  I  wouldn't  hnxv  come."  the    Damascus   Gate    in    Jei-usalem,  with 

"Your   intuitions    told    you    that    you  his  donk(\v  loaded,  and    his  head    turned 

could  do  it?"  toward    Lil)anus.      I    threw  myself  ujjon 

"Yes.      Why  not,  ar/  i)iieri}}i  ?"  him  with  an  absurd  deference,  and  begged 

When  a  wonum  has  the  whip-hand  of  him   to   tell    me  of  an  luniest  man  tliat  1 

an  emotion  she  tickles  you  with  the  sua))-  could    engage.       He    listened    to   me    all 

per,  and   then    cuts    you  with  the  thong,  thi'ough  without  a  word.      Tlien  he  turn- 

'^  A(l  intertDi/''  made  a  welt.  ed  hisdonkey  i-ound  towai'd  the  gate,  and 

"  Miss  Ilawes.  youi"  father  has  no  claim  said:    "  L(M    my  son   depart.      I  will  lind 

upon  my  sei'vices  that  honor  cannot  (lis-  the  coni'ier.  " 

miss.      It   never  entered    my  head  that   I  We  set  out  on  a  Monday,  which  is  fair- 
was  running  a  way  from  him."  day  at    the    Khans.      Two   of  the  French 

"That's    what   I    told    him.  and    that's  oilicers    had   been    invited    to    accom]iany 

why  I   am   lun-e.      It  would   be  ])erfectiy  us.      The  Pasha  had  furnished  us  with  a 

loathsome  to  let  me  go  back  alone  now."  small  guard  of  Tui'kish  soldiers,  and  the 

"Do  you   wish  me  to  undtM'stand    that  cavalcade  was  quite   imposing.      Foi"  my 

I  am  to  go  back  for  youi*  sake.'"  ])art    I  made   up   my  mind  that    as  I  had 

"Do    you    wish    me  to  kneel   and    beg,  been  enti'a})]ied  for  my  services  only,  the 

Paslia?''  best  thing   I  C(^uld  do  wcnild   be  to  wrap 

Wlnit  is  th(^  use  in  trying  t(^  r(\sist  mys(df  uj)  in  them  like  a  diligent  porcu- 
this  kind  of  a  ghost?  When  T  said  to  ])ine.  So  I  exliibited  an  executive  fussi- 
Bish,  "  Look  here,  you  star-i-eading  droni-  ness.  which,  being  at  bottom  mei'e  boyish 
edary,  you  can  pack  that  hand -satchel  pi(]U(\  was  a  little  ovei'done.  I  refused  to 
again:  we  go  back  on  the  paymasttn-'s  be  anything  but  the  can^worn  ollicer  of 
car  to-night."  he  only  rei)lied.  "  Jt  is  the  tlieday  — bullying  thedragomans;  whack- 
will  of  Heaven,  mastei'- — the  satclud  is  al-  ing  the  mules,  as  we  used  to  do  in  Arizo- 
ready  i)acked."  na:   going   abcnit    in    rough  dishabille,  as 

But   it  occurred  to  me  even    th(>n    that  if  I  meant  to  say:    '■Oli,y(Mi  enjoy  youi'- 

a  fellow  who  goes  about  with  the  will  of  selves  I       I've    got    these    d(Mails    on    my 

Heaven  souH^how  knit  into  his  houes  must  mind."      I  kept  just  a  littl(M)utside  of  the 

have   a  sereiu^   contemi)t    f()r   the  will    of  scH'ial   lu^idquarters,  hut   I  watched   them 

man.  round    the   juniper  coals  in  the  evenings 

VII.  as   Em    tried  to  teach  the  Fi'ench   oflicers 

Thus   it   was  that  I   went   down,  after  the  game  of  euchre, 

all,  into   the  Wilderness  to  look   for  lh<^  She   must  have  felt  that  I  was  ti'ying 

springs  of  Callirrln^e,  and   got  stalled   on  \o    ]Minish    her   by    attending    strictly    to 
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business,  for  she  came  at  me  on  the 
Phiins  of  Jericho  one  morning*  and  scold- 
ed me  witli  a  privileo-ed  tartness  that 
filled  me  with  delight.  "Why  will  you 
not  be  reasonable  and  decent  and  pa- 
tient?'' she  had  said.  "You  are  trying 
to  make  me  uncomfortable,  and  to  tell 
everybody  that  we  have  had  a  quarrel. 
It's  awfully  boyish,  and  it  isn't  true." 

I  could  not  deny  this,  but  to  hear  her 
unwittingly  declare  that  she  had  a  special 
right  to  scold  me  confidentially  was  "  aw- 
fully" comfortable  as  well.  I  think  I 
said  with  incomparable  politeness,  "I  am 
trying  to  carry  out  your  programme,  Miss 
Hawes,  scrupulously — ad  interim,.'''' 

We  were  standing  near  the  house  of  au 
old  Kurdish  woman,  where  on  a  former 
occasion  we  had  tied  our  horses  and 
eaten  the  old  woman's  dinner  of  goat 
cheese  and  lentils,  with  a  dessert  of  barley 
cakes  and  quinces,  like  two  hungry  chil- 
dren out  for  a  lioliday.  I  must  have  I'e- 
f erred  to  it  in  some  way,  for  Em  came  up 
close  to  me  and  said,  in  a  monitory  w^ay, 
"  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  make  your- 
self uncomfortable,  and  me  also,  I  su))- 
pose,  but  you  have  no  right  to  ask  peo- 
ple to  notice  it!"  and  then  she  ran  away. 
It  was  this  kind  of  a  web  that  entangled 
me  more  and  more.  It  was  woven  of  the 
softest  intimations  and  the  gravest  doubts. 
It  left  me  in  the  toils  of  uncertaint3\  I 
could  not  make  out  if  coquetry  were 
playing  with  me  or  sincerity  whispering 
asides  to  me  and  asking  me  to  wait.  Al- 
ways these  confidences  were  followed  by 


a  fresh  flirtation  with  Lieutenant  H , 

that  blase  Frenchman,  who,  I  could  see, 
was  pretending  not  to  be  able  to  play 
euchre, so  as  to  get  fresh  lessons.  By  the 
time  we  had  reached  the  gorge  of  the 
Kedron  and  could  hear  the  bells  of  Santa 
Saba,  I  had  worked  myself  into  a  condi- 
tion of  sullen  perplexit\^  that  was  becom- 
ing unbeai-able.  The  weight  of  testi- 
mony convinced  me  that  I  was  being 
played  with.  One  day  when  I  was  in  the 
group,  the  Judge  said  I  acted  like  a  man 
who  was  determined  to  get  the  Dead  Sea 
fever.  I  told  him  I  had  better  go  back; 
and  Em  cruelly  told  the  grouj)  that  it 
might  be  contagious,  and  I  ought  to  go 
to  the  sea-shore  at  once — Jaffa  \vasa  good 
place. 

"Miss  Hawes  is  cruel."  I  rejoined, 
"  seeing  that  I  would  be  in  Jaft'a  now  but 
for  her." 

She  flashed  up  a  little.  She  could  be 
i-eckless  at  times  ;is  well  as  I;  and  disre- 
garding everybody,  she  said:  "True.  I 
was  a  partnei"  in  the  mistake.  Permit 
me  to  join  you  in  the  regrets."  Then, 
turning  to  tlie  Lieutenant  and  asking  if 
their  horses  were  ready,  she  executed  her 
customary  ghost  trick  and  vanished  with 
an  extra  flout. 

Where  this  would  have  ended  if  Na- 
ture herself  had  not  got  her  back  up  and 
intervened,  it  is  hard  to  sa^^  It  was  the 
sixth  day  out  when  the  unexpected  oc- 
curi'ed,  and  it  is  that  which  remains  to 
be  told. 

After  the  incident  we  preserved  a  new 
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reticence  and  ;i  slio-htly  exairiTO rated 
courtesy.  The  ()l)tnse  Judu-,^  (daiined  all 
my  attention,  and  tlu^  )iil  adin irdri  Fveuch- 
man  all  of  Ikm's.  Sonietliino-  told  me  I  was  a 
fool  to  let  my  imau-inat ion  build  li()))es  on  this 
i-icli  man's  dauu-litef.  who  intended  to  hold  fast 
to  me  just  so  lonu"  as  1  was  a  convenience. 

1   have  foi-o-otten  the  name  of  the  particular 
o-orae   in    which   we   were  camped  on  the   sixth 
day.      There  are  so  many  of  them,  and  they  are  so 
nnudi  alik(\  that  1  never  can  ii'et  ihem  riudit  with- 
ont   i-efcM'rinu-  to  my  note-book.      It    was  a  narrow 
i-avine.    what    we    call    a    caiion    in    America,   not 
ovei'  a   hundred  feet  wide,  and  carpeted  with  or-rass 
and  white  asphodels,  where  the  water  of  a  mountain 
stream    had    ])(M'colated.       The    almost    ]iei'pendicu- 
lar  walls  of  toi'u  and  jasfT^'d  basalt  went   u])  six  or 
ei^lit    hundi-ed    feet    on    either  side    of   us.  and    u]) 
these  ))recipitous  bastions  thei'e  wound  on  slij^pei-y 
shelves  and  sharj)  ]n'ojections  the  donkey  ]>aths  and 
sheep  tracks  that  led  to  the  protective  recesses.      So 
])leasant  was  this  spot,  and  so  convenient  to  the  Sea 
in    which    the  Jndii'e  was  particularly  interested,  that  we 
])rolon^-ed    our    stay   hei'c^   two   days,   aiul    until    we    were 
overtaken  i)y  oiu'  of  those  storms  liiat   are  peculiar  to  the 
reo'ion.  and  iwo  a  continual  i-emiiulei'  of  the  orio-inal  cata- 
clysm  that    must   have  made   the  i)lace.      The  Judg-e  and 
I  w<u'e  reclininii'  on  the  (i-rass  under  a  terebinth-tree.     Em 
had  <!:one  up  the  mountain  with  the  Lieutenant  to  look  for 
the   Cave   of   Adullani,  and    most    of   the   ^-uai'd    were  off 
foi'ao-inji'.      While  we  were  talking-  the  bells  of  the  Santa 
Saba.  Convent  came  at  intervals  down  the  ravine  faintly, 
remindino-  uh^  of  IIk^  fal)led  bells  of  Iss. 

"This  beastly  country."  the  .ludu'e  said,  "is  run  worse 
than  the  Indian  Tei'i'itory.  Th<'  antediluvian  incul)us  is 
a  jacdwiss.  The  jackass  straddles  and  stops  everything. 
Th(^  h(>ad  animal  is  at  C\)nstan t ino])le.  and  his  donkey 
l)rethren  l;ave  i^-ot  a  monopoly  of  the  ti'ansportation. 
They  are  tlit^  only  thinj^s  in  tla^  comitry  that  dai'e  to 
kick.  Tli(^  lii'st  considei'ation  in  doino-  anything-,  and  the 
last  mis(M'y — is  jackass.  Why,  the  whole  of  that  Land 
of  Moab  is  llowino-  with  oil.  All  a  man  has  to  do  is  to 
sticlc  a  di'iU  into  it  and  it  will  s])out  ])etroleum  by  the  cai'- 
load:  IhU  tliat  sublime  jackass  who  sits  on  the  Golden 
lloi-n  will  not  havt^  an  ii'on  into  anything'  excei)t  his  sub- 
jects" s(Mtls.       My  dear  sii\  lln^  amazinu'  stu])idity  of  these 
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people  would  make  a  Geoi'o-ia  iiio-o-(n' 
seem  iii-spired.  They  go  witlioiiL  water 
for  three  moiitljs — hathe  in  their  own 
cisterns  and  then  drink  "(mh  dry,  and 
never  a  monk  who  sees  his  ciRMnnl)ers 
dry  up  or  a  herdsman  wlio  sees  his  cat- 
ties' tongues  hanging  out  ever  heard  of 
driving  a  well/' 

While  he  was  talking  in  this  strain  I 
was  partly  conscious  that  tlie  bells  of  the 
convent  were  ringing  strangely,  and, 
softened  as  the  sound  was,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  was  like  an  alai-um. 

"  What  do  you  suppose,''  1  asked,  sud- 
denly, "those  bells  are  ringing  lik(5  that 
for  ?'' 

"Like  what?"  asked  the  Judge,  as  he 
lit  a  fresh  cigar. 

I  listened,  and  then  I  noticcnl  that  a 
peculiar  yellow  gloom  had  settled  in  the 
valley. 

"  It's  a  thundei'-storm,"'  said  the  Judge. 
"We  must  look  to  our  tent-pegs.'' 

We  both  jumped  up.  The  truth  came 
upon  me  like  a  Hash  as  I  heard  the  cries 
of  the  returning  Ai'abs. 

'•  It  is  the  sii'occo."  I  exclaimed.  "The 
convent  is  warning  the  shepherds.  Where 
is  your  daughter?" 

"Oh,  she's  in  good  hands.  Look  to  the 
camp,"  said  the  complacent  Judge. 

I  knew  enough  of  the  meteorological 
phenomena  of  the  region  to  comprehend 
in  an  instant  the  whole  danger.  Those 
gi'eat  sand-storms  that  form  on  the  Ara- 
bian Peninsula  and  race  over  the  Syrian 
Desert  now  and  then  touch  with  their  de- 
vastating edges  this  desolate  spot,  and  al- 
though the  Judge  said  that  we  were  safe 
enough  "here,"  I  knew  that  the  worst  pos- 
sible place  to  be  in,  next  to  the  desert  it- 
self, was  a  narrow  i-avine  facing  the  .south- 
east, which  would  be  swept  clean  of 
everything  except  the  i'()«-ks  that  would 
come  crashing  down  from  above.  I  knew, 
too,  that  Em  was  somewhere  on  that 
mountain,  and  in  her  ignoi'ance  was  liable 
to  be  caught  unawares  and  swei)t  off  like 
one  of  the  anemones.  The  instantaneous 
apprehension  of  all  this  was  accompanied 
by  the  dull  sense  that  the  possible  heroism 
and  rescue  had  l)cen  apportioned  to  a 
Frenchman.  But  quick  as  this  mental 
operation  was,  it  was  scarcely  quicker  than 
the  storm  itself.  I  made  a,  jump  foi*  the 
north  wall  of  the  ravine.  As  I  reached  it 
I  was  blown  flat  against  it  violently.  The 
light  seemed  to  have  been  blown  out.  and 
a  yellow  darkness  took  its  place.      A  hot 


and  smarting  sense  of  suffocation  over- 
came me.  And  even  then,  as  I  stood  there, 
I  caught  one  glimpse  of  our  camp  Hying 
u\)  the  valley  in  whirling  fi-agments — 
tents,  boxes,  mul(>-trappings  -  ~  like  leaves 
before  a  tempest,  and  heard  the  cries  of 
the  animals  and  the  shouts  of  the  men 
above  the  organ  tones  of  the  l)last  as  they 
disappeared  among  the  rocks.  Then  it 
was  that  Bish — the  faithful  Bish — called 
to  me  out  of  the  darkness:  "My  master 
must  lie  down  and  follow  his  servant."  I 
in  turn  called  to  the  Judge,  "  Where  are 
you?"  llis  answer  was  worthy  of  Farra- 
gut:  "I'm  all  I'ight  and  on  my  stomach. 
(Jo  ahead.      This  is  a  red  hot  blizzard." 

Ijish  knew  the  mazes  of  the  mountain 
and  its  sheltei-s  better  than  I,  but,  in  my 
imi)a,tience,  I  got  ahead  of  hirn.  I  may 
liave  crawled  over  him.  I  I'an  along  the 
letlges  lilce  a  goat,  when  I  could  stand  at 
all.  where  one  false  step  would  have  dash- 
ed me  into  the  jagged  darkness  beneath. 
I  heard  Bish  tryiiig  to  boi'e  through  the 
blast  with  a  howl  to  me  from  the  shelter 
of  a  ''rag  to  "Wait  hei'e,  master!"  But  I 
howled  back,  niadlv.  ''Come  on  —  the 
lady!" 

Thus  crawling  like  serpents;  clinging 
like  insects  to  the  shelves  of  this  scari'ed 
mountain  that  had  been  cut  by  the  dia- 
mond points  of  a  thousand  such  stornis 
into  so  many  flinty  weapons;  blown  flat 
against  the  basalt  so  that  its  mei'ciless  a)*- 
row-heads  tore  and  cut  us;  panting  foi-  air 
and  stifled  with  sand — we  came.  Heaven 
knows  how,  to  that  frightful  ixMich  of 
roc!:  shoved  out  in  the  teeth  of  this 
tern  pest,  and  over  which  w(;  must  {)ass  to 
get  round  to  the  i)r()tecting  angle  of  th(^ 
mountain.  Bish  held  me  by  the  arm. 
He  ])ointed  at  it  with  a  warning  gesture 
that  said  we  should  be  blown  off.  I  an- 
sw(M'ed,  "The  lady  I"  and  dropped  flatly 
upon  it  to  cra.wl  over,  heedless  of  whether 
he  followed  me  or  not.  I  dug  my  fingers 
into  the  crevices  and  literally  held  on  to 
the  wiry  tei-ebinth  roots  with  my  teeth, 
and  thus,  like  a  leech,  I  made  my  way 
slowly  to  the  bit  of  protecting  battlement 
at  its  far  vwd.  ]\ly  heart  was  beating  at 
a  dangei'ous  rate,  but  I  jumped  to  my  feet 
as  [  saw  that  J>ish  and  the  Judge  had  fol- 
lowed me.  and  let  out.  a  shout  of  triumph. 
Here  on  this  outpost  of  the  mountain, 
from  an  eml)rasure  in  the  natural  battle- 
ment, the  whole  terrible  magnilicence  of 
tlu'  storm  broke  ui)on  me.  I  was  too  im- 
patient to  contemplate  it  as  it  deserved. 
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but  its  awful  expanse  ami  supei'uatural 
splendor  were  pbotogra plied  on  my  mind 
forevei'.  The  black  metallic  caldi't)n  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  instead  of  ragino-  with  all 
this  wind,  was  blown  flat  and  lifeless  like 
a  slab  of  Eg-yptian  marble,  and  all  around 
it, in  aTitanic  dance, the  mountains  heaved 
and  staggered  in  giant  shadows  as  they 
kept  time  to  the  spectral  light,  in  the  siil- 
phiiroMs  sky,  that  came  in  pulses  of  nuig- 
netic  illumination,  showing  th(^  canons  on 
the  western  shoi'e, through  which  we  could 
see  the  sirocco  tearing'  across  the  Syrian 
Desert,  with  its  mighty  couriers  of  death. 
giant  sand  pillars,  bending-  forward  and 
reeling"  in  a  monstrous  dervish  dance. 

In  the  very  teeth  of  this  stupendous 
spectacle  the  Judge  pulled  himself  up  to 
the  embrasure,  and  peering  over  into  the 
eyeless  socket  of  that  Dead  Sea,  said,  with 
undisturbed  practicality,  "No,  you  can't 
pump  the  stutf  up  out  of  that  sink  hole, 
but  what's  the  matter  with  making- a  back- 
water dam  at  the  Jordan  and  floating-  it 
out?'' 

At  the  moment  this  speech  seemed  to 
me  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  humor,  and.  as 
if  to  make  it  still  more  fantastic,  the  wind 
lapsed  -^  moment,  and  in  the  lull  we  heard 
the  clear  soft  tinkle  of  a  kanumjeh,  as  if 
some  one  was  picking-  an  Oriental  love- 
song-  somewhere,  and  the  great  audiphone 
of  the  mountain  had  caught  it. 

A  few  njoments  later  we  stood  <^n  the 
northern  angle  of  the  I'ock,  before  the 
mouth  of  a  cave.  The  transition  was  so 
sudden  that  I  must  have  stood  looking 
into  it  dumfounded.  There  sat  Em  with- 
in its  protecting-  gloom,  with  her  back 
against  the  wall,  and  on  the  other  side, 
smoking  his  cheroot  and  picking  his  ka- 
manjeh,  was  her  French  companion.  l>ack 
of  them,  in  receding-  indistinctness,  were 
grouped  the  listening-  goathej-ds  and  wo- 
men of  the  wadies  who  had  lied  here  for 
protection. 

I  thought  she  looked  from  the  gallant 
gentleman  playing-  the  kamanjeh  to  me 
as  if  to  conti-ast  bai'baric  impetuosity  with 
a  civilized  nonchalance,  and  then,  empha- 
sizing- her  conclusions,  she  rushed  at  me. 
and  I  saw  that  she  had  been  crving. 

Into  this  delightful  crisis  Bish  thrust 
himself  with  a  positively  theatric  inii)u- 
dence,  and  striking  an  attitud(\  pointed. 
in  accepted  stage  style,  into  the  blackness 
of  the  cave,  saying,  "The  Rabbi." 

We  strained  our  eyes  to  bore  into  tlu' 
impenetrable    depth,     and     there    slowly 


materialized,  fi-oni  a  gray  film  to  a  dirty 
but  distinct  outline,  Bel  Aniish  and  his 
donkey,  as  they  came  forward,  softly,  but 
in  the  nu)st  matter-of-fact  manner. 

He  waved  the  theatricality  all  away  in 
his  })atriarchal  style  as  he  lifted  his  hand 
and  said: 

"Why  should  my  friends  be  astonish- 
ed.^ I  was  on  my  way  with  the  lettei's 
from  the  steamship  when  I  saw  the  storm 
coming.  It  is  here  that  the  wise  man  has 
taken  refuge  evei'  since  David's  time." 

"And  you  brought  the  packages  your- 
self ?"  I  asked. 

"Did  not  my  son  ask  me  to  find  an 
honest  man^  Does  one  know  another's 
honesty  better  than  his  own  ?'' 

The  Judge  was  the  first  one  to  break 
the  spell,  and  in  five  minutes  he  was 
tearing-  open  his  lettei'S  and  trying  to 
read  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  ut- 
terly oblivious  of  anybod}^  else.  There 
was  one  letter  for  me.  addressed  to  his 
care.  I  did  not  know  the  superscription, 
and  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  con- 
fused efl'ect  that  it  produced  upon  me.  It 
was  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life 
that  I  ever  tried  to  i-ead  anything  by 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  was  paralyzed 
by  the  exi)eriment. 

''Dear  Sir. — My  wife  has  instructed 
me  to  return  to  you  your  beautiful  gifts, 
because  they  were  made  with  a  misunder- 
standing, which  does  not  permit  of  her 
accepting-  them.  I  therefore  reship  them 
to  3'ou,  with  our  kindest  respects,  believ- 
ing that  any  further  explanation  will  be 
needless,  and  trusting  that  you  are  en- 
joying yourself  in  the  Orient,  and  rea})- 
ing  the  rich  rewai'd  that  your  many  tal- 
ents have  earned." 

I  must  have  stood  there  in  the  yellow 
dusk  a  pictui'e  of  dishevelled  imbecility. 
I  only  know  that  Em  stole  up  behind  me 
and  })ut  her  hand  softlv  on  mv  shoul- 
der. 

"  Eou  has  comeT'  she  asked,  and  the 
ghastly  light  made  her  look  ])ale. 

"No."  I  rei>lied.  with  anything  but  a 
heartbroken  alacrity,  as  I  gave  her  the 
letter — "  but  the  scarf  has.  We  are  in  a 
land  of  fatalisni,  and  this  is  fate." 

I  went  to  the  box.  I  t(^re  it  open  ner- 
vously. I  ])ulied  out  the  magic  fleece, 
and  came  at  Em  with  a  consunnnating 
impetuosity.  I  whipped  it  round  her  be- 
fore  she   knew.      I    wanted    to   o-o  down 
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on  one  knee,  but  there  was  tliat  infernal 
Frenchman  picking'  the  kamanjeh  and 
watching"  me  witii  one  blase  eye;  but  I 
bowed  my  head  loyally  as  Tancred  might 
have  done. 

She  unfastened  it  deftly,  and  held  it  out 
toward  me  with  a  half-protesting  hand; 
but  she  said,  softly,  with  a  half-averted 
face,  "Is  there  but  one?" 

"I  swear  to  you."  I  replied,  almost  as 
softly,  "that  tliere  never  was.  and  never 
shall  be,  but  one." 

Then  she  put  it  back  ai'ound  her  waist, 
and  w^ithout  a  word  turned  her  fnce  to 
the  wall. 

I  walked  mechanically  to  the  montli  of 
the  cave,  without  knowing  exactly  what 
I  was  doing.  I  felt  sorry  for  th(i  French- 
man, and  wanted  to  slap  him  on  the  back. 
Even  one's  soul  has  to  take  breath  after 
long  storms.  I  thought  of  Siaul,  for  a 
great  light  seemed  to  shine  upon  me.  and 
there  through  the  mui'ky  atmosphere  the 
afternoon    sun    had    shot   a  golden  shaft 


across  the  abyss  below  from  the  defiles  of 
Ain  Jady,  and  the  Dead  Sea  was  begin- 
ning to  dance  with  a  golden  joy. 

Bel  Amish  came  softly  up  to  me. 

"Rabbi,"  I  said,  "it  was  a  bad  storm." 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "  but  it  has  blown 
some  of  the  sand  out  of  my  son's  eyes." 

And  for  weeks  aftei" wards  I  felt  that  to 
be  ti'ue.  for,  sitting  on  the  stone  balcony 
there  at  the  i)ension,  I  said  to  Em  one 
morning, 

"Do  you  know,  my  dear,  that  that 
whole  sloi'v  of  the  Exodus  may  be  a  })ara- 
ble  to  teach  us  that  men  take  forty  years 
to  do  what  God  would  do  for  thetn  in 
forty  days  I" 

She  was  looking  demurely  over  at  the 
sunlit  Donu^  of  Omai-. 

"I  am  convinced,"  she  said,  "that  the 
doves  do  not,  lly  over  the  Temple  Ai'ea — 
they  fly  round  it." 

"Yes."  I  answered,  humbly,  "they 
probably  do.  but  how  long  one  has  to 
w^atch  them  to  find  it  out!" 
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A    TREKKIN  G    TRI  P     IN 

S  OUTH     AF   RIC  A^Y   ACHUM  BERT 


ON  the  12th  day  of  Marcli  I  was  sen  ted 
on  tlie  veranda  of  my  house  at  Eoii- 
debuscb,  a  suburb  of  Caj)e  Town,  wlien 
my  boy  David  lianded  me  a  lettei-.  wliich 
contained  an  invitation  fi'otn  a  friend  aslc- 
ing"  me  to  join  liim  on  a  treklcino-  ti'ip 
througli  the  Caledon  disti-ict.  I  was  to 
meet  bim  at  Caledon.  a  town  one  hundred 
miles  distant,  prepared  to  sj^end  a  nionlh 
campino-  along-  the  southern  co:ist  of  Af- 
rica. He  had  obtained  ])erniissi()n  from 
Messrs.  King-smill  and  (Mii-istian  to  slio(^t 
over  a  range  known  as  liatel  River,  which 
abounds  with  game. 

After  procuring  a  shooting  license  I  set 
out  on  my  journey  to  Caledon.  leaving 
Cape  Town  by  the  Cape  C<^lony  Railroad. 
In  foui'  houi's  I  reached  Sii"  Lowrie's 
Pass,  the  terminus  of  a  brancli  of  tiiis 
road,  situated  twenty  miles  west  of  the 
Caj)e  of  Good  Hope. 

I  ])roceeded  by  the  stage  which  cai'- 
vies  tlie  mail,  and  soon  began  ascending  a 
steep  mountain.     The  road  wound  around 


rocky  cliffs,  and  when  we  reached  the 
summit  we  had  an  impressive  view  of 
Simon's  Bay,  wliich  lay  at  oui-  feet,  with 
the  sun  reflecting  from  its  surface.  Tlie 
African  sky  at  this  season  is  often  s]K)t- 
ted  with  wind-clouds,  Avliich  glow^  in  the 
sunlight,  and  at  suni-ise  and  sunset  pro- 
duce effects  more  beautiful  tlian  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  Rocky 
]\Iountains. 

Our  tlrst  sto]-)ping  -  ]dace  was  Howe 
Hook,  a  farm  half-way  between  Sir 
Lowi-ie's  Pass  and  Caledon,  whei'e  we 
clianged  horses.  The  road  to  Caledon 
pi'oceeded  through  deep  canons,  with 
!nountains  on  either  side  rising  al)rn])tly 
to  the  height  of  eight  hundred  fe(^t.  Ev- 
ei'vwhere  along  the  horizon  I  could  see 
mountain  i-anges  with  bold  ])eak-s  stand- 
ing (Mit  against  the  sky.  Far  to  the  right 
glimpses  of  the  sandy  coast  added  variety 
to  the  landscape. 

After  a  long  and  dusty  drive  of  fifty 
miles  we  came  in  sight  of  Caledon.      The 
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road  approach i I) g"  tlie  town 
was  lined  with  small  trees, 
which  looked  much  out  of 
place  planted  amongst  rocks 
and  rhinoceros-bushes.  Here, 
as  in  all  South  African  towns, 
the  churches  attract  one's  at- 
tention from  their  size  and 
prominent  location.  Tiie  stage 
stopped  in  front  of  tlie  Alex- 
andra Hotel,  a  two-story  house 
with  two  verandas,  one  above 
the  other.  Here  my  friends 
greeted  me  with  the  informa- 
tion that  we  would  start  the 
next  day  to  trek  for  Ratel 
River. 

The  following  morning-  our 
bag-g'age    and    the    necessary 
provisions  were  roped  on  tiie 
rack  along-  the   sides  of  a  large   wagon, 
which    was     standing-    in     front    of    the 
hotel.      At  one  o'clock  the  driver  cracked 
his  long"  whip  and  tlie  ten  mules  started 
on  a  trot.      As  we  passed  out  of  the  little 
town   of  Caledon   the  old  Dutch   inhabi- 
tants cong-regated  along*  our  route  to  see 
us  off.      Our  two  dogs,  Clai'a  and  Point, 
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were  chained  in  a  Cape  cart  wliicli  follow^- 
ed  close  behind.  This  cai't  we  often  used 
to  make  trips  into  the  veldt,  and  found  it 
a  very  necessary  addition  to  the  lai'ge  un- 
wieldy mule- wagon. 

After    we   had  trekked  foui'  hours  we 

reached   Goudini's  Farm,  and  decided  to 

camp  thei'e.  As  our  tents  had  not  ari-ived 

fi'om       Cape      Town 

when  we  set  out,  we 

spent  our  first  night 

^  i  in  the  veldt  huddled 

together      under      a 

sheet       of       canvas, 

which     we     fastened 

fi'om    the    wheels    of 

the    large    wagon    to 

the  ground. 

Soon  after  break- 
fast the  ten  mules 
were  inspaniied,  and 
we  were  once  more 
trekking  towards  Ra- 
tel River.  We  gave 
the  dogs  a  chance  to 
work  for  i)ar fridges 
along  the  road,  and 
the  hills  I'esounded 
with  the  echoes  of 
our  guns.  Chira,  in 
her  anxiety  to  outdo 
Point,  often  flushed  a 
covey,  and  each  time 
had  to  be  ])unisiied. 

At  noon  we  reach- 
ed the  old  Dutch 
house  on  the  De 
KockFarm.  There  is 
a   large    vineyard    in 
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front  of  it,  and  wIumi  you  liave  added  a 
few  shade  trees  you  have  the  i)i('ture  of 
a  typical  SouLli  Afi'ican  farm.  Tlie  coim- 
tvy  about  was  hilly  and  covered  with 
rhinoceros- bush,  which  only  o-i-ows  on 
dry  soil  where  irriuation  is  iin])()ssil)le. 
Tiie  soil  in  this  district  is  not  vvvy  fertile; 
the  farmers,  who  are  few  and  fai*  between, 
cultivate  chielly  the  <i-rai)e.  Th(\v  plant 
enough  tobacco  for  their  own  use.  and 
at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  sow  their 
crops.  The  rang-e  is  only  litted  for  sheep. 
and  these  are  raised  in  considerable  n um- 
bers. Along  the  waterways  wlier(»  the 
soil  is  good,  any  kind  of  fruit  trees  will 
thrive,  especially  the  lig. 

From  this  point  the  road  became  vvvy 
sandy.  Qui-  ten  mules  hauled  our  wagon 
with  great  dilRculty,  and  progress  was 
slow  and  irksome.  In  oi'der  to  hel})  the 
mules  out  of  sandy  spots  in  the  road,  we 
^vere  sometimes  forced  to  i'e.sort  to  shov- 
els. In  our  driver's  anxiety  to  keep  the 
wagon  moving  he  would  wind  his  big  lash 
quite  around  the  poor  beasts;  and  he 
pleaded  with  them  in  such  persiMial  terms 


sheep  king  of  this  district,  a  Mr.  Yreel, 
one  of  whose  farms  is  the  celebrated 
Franz  Kraal,  situated  op})Osite  Danger 
I\)iiit  TJgiit-house.  We  wished  to  get 
leave  to  shoot  over  as  much  of  the  south- 
ern coast  as  ])ossible.  and  my  friends  se- 
lected me  to  call  upon  him.  The  Cajiecart 
was  ready,  and  bundling  the  two  dogs  un- 
der the  seat.  I  set  out.  From  the  top  of 
the  last  hill  his  farm-house  came  iii  view. 
With  the  liel()  of  my  hel d-gl asses  I  saw 
my  tirst  tiock  of  ostriches;  they  were 
feeding  in  a  large  enclosure,  heedless  of 
the  men  who  were  at  work  repairirjg 
feiu'es  ami  building  ditches  close  by. 

On  meeting  Mr.  Vreel  I  touched  cau- 
tiously upon  my  mission.  To  my  aston- 
ishment, he  not  only  gave  us  full  right 
to  shoot  over  his  land,  but  ottered  to  ])ut 
his  house  aiid  servants  at  Franz  Ki'aal 
entirely  at  our  disposal.  Coffee  was 
served,  as  is  customary  among  the  Dutch 
inhabitants,  and  we  were  soon  sti'olling 
alx^ut  the  fai'in. 

We  spent  some  time  admiring  the 
thii'ty  ostriches.      They  stepped    ])roudly 


names.      We   ari'ived    at  Pa])ies  Flay   in 
the   evening  and   cam))ed    for  the  night. 


that  I  soon   became    familiar    with    their     around,  as  though  conscious  of  the  splen- 
dor of  their  ])lumes.      3Ir.  Vi-eel  ])hicked 
me   two   feathers   from    a   big  cock  bird, 
warning  me  at  the 
same    time   to   keej) 
-  very  near  the  gate. 

Though     these     os- 
^  .  t  riches      are      quite 

tame,  two  or  ihi'ee 
of  them  occasional- 
ly become  ugly  with 
sti'angers.  At  such 
times  their  legs  tui'u 
"**^  ])ink.  and  it  is  dan- 

gei'ous  to  apju'oach 
them.  They  strike 
violently  with  their 
feet,  and  the  only 
way  to  ])rolect  one's 
self  is  to  di'op  hat 
on  the  ground.  Our 
mule  -  wagon  had 
long  since  ti'ekked 
past  this  farm,  and 
after  a  hearty  hand- 
shaking I  bade  "Sir. 
Vreel  good-by.  It  is 
The  tents  h;ul  arriv{Hl  in  the  mt\in  time,  inipossible  foi'  me  to  find  woi-ds  to  ex- 
and  were  soon  ])itch(Hl  in  a  circle:  lin^  ]>ress  my  feelings  at  the  kind  i-eception 
stretchers    were    ari-anged.  blankets    VNcrt^     tendiM'ed  me 

unfolded,  ami   we   sni)ped   o!i    inii'lridges.  My    friends   had   outs]-)anned    at   a   n)is- 

tea.  and  toast.  sion  station  at  a  })rimitive  native  village, 

Oui'    neighbor    at    this    camp   was    the     called    FJim.   and    were    awaiting  my    ar- 
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rival  anxiously.  I  cauglit  sight  of  the 
wagon  on  the  outskirL  of  the  vilhige,  and 
drove  rapidly  tlirough  it.  The  natives, 
wiiose  curiosity  had  been  aroused  by  the 
mule-wagon,  ran  out  of  tlieir  huts  in  the 
endeavor  to  see  me  pass. 

Elim  was  founded  j^ears  ago  by  tlie 
Moravians.  The  length  of  time  during 
which  the  missionaries  have  been  work- 
ing in  Cape  Colony  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  water-mill  at  Gnadedal  was 
built  in  1796.  The  missions  own  the 
land,  and  have  built  the  huts  in  which 
the  natives  live,  receiving  nominal  rents 
for  them.  The  children  are  educated  in 
the  mission  schools.  The  only  building 
of  any  size  is  the  church,  which  stands 
prominently  in  a  square. 

We  left  this  station  soon  after  dinner, 
and  reached  Rutel  River  Farm  at  five 
o'clock.  The  road  had  become  even  more 
sandy.  As  we  neared  the  ocean  our  wheels 
would  sink  up  to  the  hubs,  and  we  had  to 
dig  them  out  repeatedly.  After  descend- 
ing the  last  hill  we  trekked  for  three 
miles  over  a  Hat  country  which  was  on  a 
level  with  the  sea. 

At  the  farm-house  the  foreman  met  us, 
offered  the  use  of  the  saddle-horses,  and 
helped  us  to  lind  a  suitable  camj).      We 


decided  on  a  level  spot  not  far  from  the 
large  farm-house,  and  pitched  our  three 
tents  in  line.  That  evening  we  spent 
planning  our  first  day's  Iiunt,  and  pre- 
paring our  guns  for  an  early  start. 

The  sun  liad  hardly  risen  above  the 
horizon  the  next  morning  when  I  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  one  of  my  fi'iends  had 
already  been  out  on  the  downs  and  shot 
a  vlok-bok  with  his  Mannlicher  ritle. 
This  hok  stood  about  two  feet  high,  was 
of  reddish  color,  and  had  two  snuiU 
straight  horns  three  inches  long.  His 
legs  were  long,  and  the  body  slender  and 
very  shapely. 

Soon  after  breakfast,  while  my  friends 
went  with  their  dogs  after  partridges  and 
pheasants,  I  hunted  the  downs  for  small 
antelope.  The  soil  along  my  path  was 
vei-y  sandy,  covered  with  brush,  which 
only  grew  to  the  height  of  from  two  to 
three  feet.  It  was  not  dilficult  to  find 
game-paths,  which  led  in  all  directions, 
and  which  had  been  used  by  generations 
of  antelope.  I  had  not  gone  more  than 
a  thousand  yards  when  a  vlok-bok  came 
in  sight.  By  careful  stalking,  and  by 
keeping  behind  the  tallest  bushes  in  my 
path,  I  ap})roached  within  a  hundred 
yards.      I  missed   him,  and   he   stood   as 
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if  undecided  wliicli  way  to  I'lui,  giving" 
me  another  opportunity.  This  time  the 
bullet  struck  tlie  slioulder,  and  turning  a 
number  of  somersaults,  he  fell  dead. 

I  left  his  body  on  a  conspicuous  tree 
and  wound  my  way  along  slowly  until, 
reachin;  a  slight  elevation.  I  saw  a  small 
bok  feeding  on  the  op])osite  side  of  a 
hollow,  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
yards.  Lying  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
raising  my  sights,  I  fired.  The  bullet  had 
scarcely  left  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  when 
the  downs  suddenly  looked  like  a  Imgo 
zoological  garden;  boks.  all  of  the  small 
varieties,  3uni])ed    out    of    theii'    hiding- 


ceived  the  name  duyker,  which 
means,  in  Dutch,  diver,  orduckei-. 
The  coast  along  this  portion  of 
Afi'ica.  which  is  all  sand,  with 
fi'cqiient  inlets,  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  heaped  up  by  the  ocean  into 
hillocks.  It  is  covered  with  a 
growth  of  bu>ljes.  which  in  some 
places  I  found  iin})ass;ible. 

My  boy  shouldered  tlie  duyker- 
l)ok  and  followed  me  back.  We 
reached  camp  after  a  smart  walk 
of  two  hours,  picking  up  my  other 
})i'ize  on  the  way.  My  friends  soon 
appeai'ed  with  a  bag  of  six  pliea- 
y^  sants  and  eleven  ))artridges.    Tlie\^ 

■-•'•'^  also  l)rought  a  ])uft'-adder,  a  most 

i-ejuilsive    re])tile.      He  was   four 
feet    long,  and    had  a    lai'ge    fiat 
head.     Two  long  fangs  grew  fi'om 
his  upper  jaw.  and  upon  close  ob- 
sei'vation  we  discovered  the  hole 
through  which  the  poison  is  eject- 
ed.     This  snake  is  one  of  the  most  poi- 
sonous   in    Africa.       Though    his    heavy 
body  makes  him  slow  to  move,  he  sti'ikes 
quickly,  usually  sidewise.  and  sometimes 
throws   himself   backward   to   a    distance 
greater  than   his  own   length.      C)iir  s])e- 
citnen    had    heen    discovered    by    tlie    lit- 
tle Dutch   boy.  who  was  i)icking  up  the 
birds  my  friends  had  brought  down.      He 
jum})ed  up  in  the  air  as  if  shot,  and  called 
out.  "Master,  slit  slange."  which   means, 
"  Master,  shoot  the  snake."      He  had  had 
a   very  narrow   escajie.  for  he   was  bare- 
foot, and  his  legs  wei-e  eiitii-ely  unprotect- 
ed.     A  load  of  bii'd-shot  soon  put  an  end 


places  and  ran   in  every  direction,  like  a     to  this  rei)tile.  and  he   was  brought  into 
lot    of    big   jack-i-abbits,    some    of    them     camp  for  my  inspection, 
trotting,  others  jutnj)ing  high    u))  in   the  We  had  all   been   warned   against  the 

air  to  clear  any  bushes  that  might  lie  in  snakes  which  infest  the  coast,  and  esj)e- 
their  path  of  flight.  It  never  occurred  cially  the  black  cobi-a,  against  which  the 
to  me  to  reload  my  gun.  leather  leggings  with  which  wehadprovid- 

My  boy  led  me  in  ]->ursuit  of  the  bok  I     ed  ourselves  would  hai'dly  have  saved  us. 
liad  wounded,  and  after  running  fully  a     The  cobra  is  somewhat  longer  and  more 
mile  over  bushes  and  through  the  sand, 
finally    captured    him    on    the    beach.      I 

was  out  of  breath,  and  as  I  sat  down   lo  "^ 

rest  by  my  game  I  could  not  hel])  admir- 
ing it.  It  was  somewhat  heavier  than 
the  vlok-bok,  and  its  horns,  though  of 
the  same  general  character,  grew  closei' 
togethei".  and  were  more  slantingly  set  on 
its  head.  It  ]-)rov(Hl  to  be  of  a  variety 
called  duyker- bole,  which  is  very  nu- 
merous in  these  ])arts.  When  startled, 
their  bounding  flight  resembles  a  sei-ies 
of  dives.      From   this  fact  they  have  re-  bouxte-bok. 
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agile  than  tlie  puff-adder,  and  is  very 
venomous.  Tliese  two  species  cause deatljs 
every  year  among"  tlie  inhabitants  of  tliis 
district,  and  are  very  much  feared. 

Some  weeks  later,  while  huntino'rhe-bok 
on  the  Oaks  Farm,  some  ten  miles  fi*om 
the  town  of  Caledon,  I  was  told  of  a  little 
girl  who,  a  few  days  previous  to  my  arri- 
val, had  met  her  death  from  the  bite  of  a 
black  cobra.  She  had  started  from  the 
house  to  pick  some  fruit  in  the  garden, 
and  climbing  over  a  low  stone  wall, 
stepped  on  a  cobi-a.  The  reptile  struck 
her  just  above  the  ankle.  Running  back 
to  the  house,  she  told  her  mother  that  she 
had  been  bitten,  and  felt  as  if  she  were  on 
fire.  The  usiial  remedy  of  whiskey  had 
no  effect.  In  twenty  minutes  she  began 
to  turn  black,  and  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  died  in  convulsions. 

After  dinner  we  were  visited  l)y  the 
Dutch  inhabitants  of  tliis  rural  district  in 
gala  attire.  They  had  heard  that  a  pho- 
tographer had  come  to  the  coast.  We 
gave  up  the  afternoon  to  grouping  them. 

At  this  camp  the  ostriclics  were  so  tame 
that  they  frequently  entered  om*  tents,  and 
with  their  bills  upset  all  our  belongings. 
My  friend  missed  two  of  his  silver  razors, 
and  to  this  day  accuses  an  ostrich  which 
had  been  seen  in  his  tent. 


The  weather  so  far  had  favored  us;  not 
a  drop  of  I'ain  had  fallen.  We  therefore 
decided  to  drive  over  in  the  Ca])e  cart  to 
Bredarsdorf,  the  most  southerly  .settlement 
in  Africa,  distant  thirty  miles  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  along  the  coast.  Early 
the  next  morning  two  mules  were  hitched 
up  to  the  cart,  with  a  pair  of  horses  as 
leaders.  The  country  we  passed  through 
was  desei'ted.  The  ground  was  very  much 
in  need  of  water,  and  very  barren ;  the 
soil  was  sandy,  and  in  some  places  I'ocky. 
We  came  in  sight  of  Bredarsdorf  round- 
ing a  small  hill.  The  houses  were  one 
stoiy  high,  and  covered  with  the  thatched 
roofs  which  have  proved  the  best  protec- 
tion against  the  hot  i-ays  of  the  sun.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  of  Dutch  origin. 
The  Oonnnercial  Hotel  was  the  largest 
building  in  the  town,  with  the  excei)tion 
of  the  church.  We  were  given  i-ooms  on 
the  first  lloor,  opening  on  a  lai'ge  vei'an- 
da.  Here  we  si)ent  the  evening  chatLiiig 
with  the  ])roprietor,  who  ])roved  very  en- 
tertaining. He  treated  us  to  oysters,  which 
w(M-e  fresh  from  Ca])e  Agulhas.  the  sliells 
of  which  were  very  large,  and  the  meat 
thin  and  tasteless. 

On  the  following  morning  our  party 
sto])i)ed  about  an  hour's  drive  from  town 
at  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Albertaine,  where  the 
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bouii l.e-bok,  a  nearly  ox t  i  net  species,  is  pre- 
served under  feiicM^  by  llie  <>()vei'iiiiient.  I 
was  under  tlie  impression  ibal  it  was  llie 
same  si)ecies  as  the  bless-bok,  which  is  still 
found  in  lar<i;e  ninnb(M"S  furlhei'  north. 
Mr.  Albert  nine  explained  the  ditl'erence. 
and  I  decided  to  tak'e  a  si)ecimen  l)ack 
with  UH\  As  the  Cape  cart  entered  the 
l)astur(^,  <j;ates.  ^Ir.  A  Ibertaine  stood  up  and 
looked  over  tlie  veldt  to  locate  a  hunch, 
Avhilel  sat  on  [\\o  tail  of  the  cai't  with  my 
rille,  my  feet  swino-ino-  out  behind.      The 
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manner  in  whicli  these  boks  are  hunted 
is  peculiar.  When  runnino-.  they  never 
deviate  from  their  course;  it  is  said  that 
they  will  even  jmiu  over  you  if  you  oet 
in  their  way.  When  a  bunch  is  sighted 
the  horses  are  put  on  the  dead  run,  in  the 
endeavor  to  approach  as  near  as  ])()ssil)le 
to  the  course  of  theii' Hiuht.  When  wtOiad 
driven  some  distance  in  this  ten-nrne  ])as- 
ture  we  saw,  far  otf  to  our  )'iji'lit.  a  hunch 
numbering-  about  lifteen.  Tlioy  had  not 
been  startled,  and  we  ai^pinxu-htnl  them 
cautiously.  When  witliin  four  hundrtnl 
yards  we  started  the  horses  on  a  dead 
run.  Presently  the  cart  came  to  a  lialt. 
and  jumpino'  otf,  I  aimed  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  a»i  old  bok  that  was  bringini:-  up 
the  rear.  He  quickly  veered  around,  and 
ran  back  at  full  speed.  I  h(\ird  a  voice 
from  the  Ca])e  cart  sayino-,  "Hard  hit.  my 
boy."  We  found  the  bullet  had  struck 
him  jnst  back  of  the  shoulder,  and  had 
severed  the  larg-e  artery. 

After  bidding  Mr.  Albertaine  a  hearty 
farewell,    our    primitive     four-in-hand 


started  at  a  bi'isk  ti'(^t  toward  Ratel  River 
cam}).  Tlie  sun  was  only  two  hours  high, 
and  we  had  thii'ty  miles  to  drive.  Our 
driver  said  he  knew  the  road,  so  with  all 
confidence  we  trusted  to  him.  The  night 
soon  closed  in  on  us,  as  there  is  no  twi- 
light in  these  parts,  and  after  driving  four 
liours  we  wei-e  convinced  that  we  had  chos- 
(Mi  the  wrong  I'oad.  Still,  on  we  travelled 
in  dai'kness.  trying  to  locate  some  familiar 
object.  At  last  hundi'eds  of  lights  came 
in  view.  The  driver  then  confided  to  us 
that  we  wei'e  on 
the  wrong  road. 
^,  '  We    wei'e    back 

in  Elim,  the  mis- 
sion station. 
—  -—    -        '_    ^  Refreshed  with 

a  hot  cup  of 
coffee,  we  hai-- 
nessed  up  four 
fresh  horses,  and 
drove  rapidly  to 
c^ur  camp,  that 
was  distant 

twelve        miles. 
At      times      the 
wheels     of     the 
cart  would  drop 
into    holes,   and 
all  hands  clung- 
on,  expecting"  at 
any  moment    to 
land  out  on  the 
veldt.      We  reached  cam])  at  one  in   the 
morning',  tired  out  after  a  drive  of  forty- 
five  miles  over  rough  and  hilly  roads. 

In  the  morning"  I  saw  an  ostricli  half 
a  mile  away,  walking'  towards  me.  It 
was  an  ugly  male  bird  which  the  foreman 
had  turned  into  a  large  enclosure,  where 
h(^  was  ]ireserving  some  red-winged  par- 
tridges, in  order  to  ])i'event  any  one  from 
entering.  We  had  fortunately  l)een  cau- 
t  leaned  to  kee])  clear  of  this  bird,  and  wait- 
ed on  the  outside  of  the  fence.  It  trotted 
tcnvards  ns.  and  nearing  the  wire,  lowered 
its  head  Hat  on  its  back,  and  stood  within 
a  few  feet  of  us, with  outstretched  wings. 
The  next  morning,  when  my  fi'iend 
yelled  out  for  us  to  g-et  up,  oui'  men  were 
carrying  boxes  and  bags,  aiul  in  half  an 
hour  tents  wei'o  being  })ulled  up,  and  tent- 
]Mns  gathei'ed  and  sti'ung  on  the  wagon 
rack.  After  a  good  cuj)  of  tea  and  bis- 
cuits we  were  ott'  again,  trekking  for  Franz 
Kraal,  a  beautiful  farm  located  fifteen 
miles  from  here,  and  oj^posite  Danger 
Point  Liu'ht-house. 
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Birds  were  very  pleiitiful  along-  the 
road;  my  friends  bad  good  sport.  The 
wagon  always  halted  when  a  covey  was 
seen,  and  the  dogs  were  working  much 
better  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  trip. 

At  some  of  the  houses  we  passed  wo- 
men were  rolling  tobacco  leaves  into 
round  rolls,  sucli  as  the  Dutch  smoke 
in  clay  pipes.  The  road  was  very  sandy, 
necessitating  frequent  stoppages  to  rest 
the  mules.  We  outspanned  foi*  dinner  at 
Mr.  Vanderbile's  farm.  The  buildings 
were  comfortable  and  well  ke])t;  large 
trees  shaded  the  veranda  of  his  liouse. 

That  afternoon  coveys  of  pheasants  ran 
into  the  bushes  to  hide  from  us;  but  as 
we  had  not  permission  to  shoot  on  Mr. 
Yanderbile's  lands  we  could  only  look  at 
them  with  longing  eyes.  As  the  mules 
were  becoming  very  tired  and  needed  con- 
tinual urging,  I  ran  along  the  spans  and 
slapped  an  old  mule  with  the  palm  oi 
my  hand.  Instead  of  jum])ing  into  her 
collar,  she  let  both  heels  fly  I'ight  in  the 
air,  barely  missing  me.  This  cooled  my 
ardor,  and  they  received  their  urging 
thereafter  with  a  long  whip  and  at  a  safe 
distance.  We  finally  ascended  the  last 
hill,  and  found  ourselves  in  full  view  of 
Franz  Kraal,  and  overlooking  the  coast 


for  many  miles.  Here  we  cam])ed,  at  an 
altitude  of  four  hundi-ed  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  range  of  mountains  near 
which  Franz  Kraal  i-<  located  extends  al- 
most into  the  sea.  From  the  top  of  this 
range  one  may  obtain  the  best  view  of 
the  southern  coast.  Looking  towards 
the  east,  on  a  veiw  clear  day,  one  sees 
Cape  Agulhas,  and  westerly  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  Cape  Colony  government  had 
given  us  })ei-mission  to  visit  Dyer's  Island, 
a  small  rocky  island  just  visible  seven 
miles  at  sea.  Early  one  morning  the 
keei)er  ai>])eai'ed  wiih  six  followers  and 
I'owed  us  out.  We  found  the  rocks  cov- 
ered with  penguins.  Their  movements 
were  very  awkward  as  they  waddled 
about  to  make  room  foi*  us  to  ])ass,  but 
they  were  so  tame  that  ihey  would  allow 
the  kee})er  to  handle  them.  Some  were 
sitting  on  their  nests,  others  sunning 
themselves,  while  others  swam  out  into 
the  watei*.  These  birds  make  their  home 
on  the  island,  aiul  swim  daily  for  their 
f(^(^<l — mainly  fish;  they  are  credited  with 
covering  many  miles  when  they  are  pro- 
curing food  for  their  young. 

The  keeper  next  rowed  us  to  a  still 
smaller  island,  whei'e  hundreds  of  seals 
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were  sunning"  tbemselves  on  the  rocks. 
Before  a|)()roachino'  too  near  tliein  I  took 
my  posit'  )n  in  tlie  bow,  in  an  attenii)t  to 
pliotog'rapli  them  as  tliey  dived  from  the 
rocks.  Our  boat  was  soon  suri'ounded 
witli  them,  as  tliey  rose  out  of  tlie  water 
and  looked  at  us  with  tlieir  largv  ey<'S,  as 
if  to  say,  "What  business  have  you 
here?'' 

I  asked  tlie  keeper  to  let  me  slioot  one 
as  a  specimen,  but  he  I'efused,  and  said 
his  orders  from  the  gov^ernuKUit  \v(>r(^  very 
strict,  the  season  had  closed,  and  lie  was 
to  report  any  one  found  shooting-  them.  It 
is  ratlier  signiticant  to  note  how  carefully 
the  English  colonies  are  preserving-  their 
seals,  and  how  their  brethren  in  Canada 
are  endeavoring-  to  exterminate  ours. 

We  returned  to  our  camp  with  the  helj) 
of  a  southwest  wind.  It  overlooked 
the  ocean,  and  conunanded  a  Ijeautiful 
view. 

The  mountains  back  of  th«^  house  were 
the  home  of  larg'e  ti'()o])s  of  baboons. 
Some  of  them  ai'e  four  feet  liigli.  with 
long-  arms,  and  climb  to  tlie  vvvy  highest 
peaks.  Every  troop  has  sentinels  ])ei-ch- 
ed  on  rocks  to  warn  them  of  a])proaching- 
dang-er.  I  found  it  very  dillicult  to  g-et 
near  them.  They  feed  on  roots  and  in- 
sects, and  I  frequently  saw  larg-(^  bundl- 
es  of  grass    torn    np    by    the    roots,  and 


bowlders  weighing"  a  hundi'ed  pounds 
which  they  had  rolled  over  in  their  at- 
tem])ts  to  tind  food.  The  shooting"  on  this 
I'ange  was  ideal;  birds  were  very  plen- 
tiful- the  coveys  were  large;  the  boks, 
including"  vlok-.  g'ras-,  duyker-.  and  rhe- 
boks,  w(M-e  nnmei'ous.  The  first  three 
varieties  made  tlieir  home  on  the  downs, 
while  the  last  ke])t  entirely  to  the  hills, 
thus  all'ording-  us  a  variety  of  hunting 
that  we  found  at  no  other  ])lace.  The 
weather  could  not,  have  l)een  liner.  With 
the  e\'cei)tion  of  one  or  two  slight  show- 
ers, that  never  lasted  long"  enough  to  in- 
terfere with  our  pleasures,  no  rain  had 
fallen. 

On  the  lOth  of  A})ril  we  trekked  back 
to  Caledon.  stopping  on  the  way  when 
the  mules  needtnl  I'est.  The  second  day 
of  our  trip  caniti  to  an  end.  and  we  were 
all  once  more  at  the  Alexandra  Hotel. 

While  in  Caledon  I  frequently  took 
the  baths,  which  are  xevy  beneficial  to 
rheumatic  or  g<)ut\'  peo])le.  The  springs 
are  on  the  nu)untain-side,  and  the  water 
bubbles  up  out  of  the  black  ground  at  a 
tem])erature  of  lOO".  It  contains  iron 
and  otluu'  ingredients,  and  is  conducted 
in  iron  })ipesto  the  bath  house.  Invalids 
tome  hei'e  in  considerable  numbers  from 
all  parts  of  Africa  to  find  a  new  lease  of 
life. 
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THE  sensitiveness  of  tlie  average  Amer- 
ican is  commented  upon  in  England 
as  liis  most  extraordinary  and  most  re- 
grettable trait.  Our  enemies  commonly 
employ  the  word  "bluster,"  or  "bluster- 
ing," as  the  truest  qualifying  adjective  be- 
fore tlie  noun  American  ;  but  our  friends, 
who  may  never  criticise  us  in  any  other 
way,  dilate  upon  that  sensitiveness  which 
will  not  allow  us  to  brook  any  latitude  in 
the  wa}^  of  caricature  or  levity  in  written 
comment  upon  our  nationality.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  my  own  sensitiveness  which 
caused  me  to  prepare  to  shame  a  hissing, 
groaning  mob  at  a  theatre  in  London  last 
May.  The  place  was  a  music-hall,  where 
one  of  the  exhibitions  was  of  what  is 
•called  "  the  American  Biograph" — an  im- 
proved form  of  the  kinematograph.  Over 
its  pictures,  I  had  heard,  the  Americaph- 
iles  and  Americaphobes  waged  a  nightly 
war  of  applause  and  hisses.  The  Span- 
ish pictures  which  were  shown  there 
proved  to  be  photographs  of  a  war-ship,  of 
General  Blanco,  and  of  certain  Spanish 
troops.  These  Avere  received  with  plen- 
tiful applause  and  veiy  little  hostilit3^ 
Then  there  were  shown  moving  photo- 
g"ra))hs  of  American  troops,  and  of  our 
modest  and  dignified  President  walking 
across  his  garJen  lawn  with  a  visitor. 
Over  these  a  fierce  battle  raged  between 
the  personified  geese  who  hissed  and  the 
men  who  resented  the  ofi'ence.  xAs  the 
storm  increased,  I  noticed  that  those  near- 
est to  me  who  were  hissing  were  unmis- 
takable Englishmen.  My  blood  boiled, 
and  to  a  degree  that  I  have  not  experi- 
enced in  many  years.  I  felt  my  self-con- 
trol giving  way.  Hastily  I  framed  in 
advance  the  words  I  would  hurl  at  these 
antagonists  of  my  country. 

"  For  shame  I''  I  would  shout.  "  Do  you 
know  what  you  are  hissing?  It  is  jour 
own  blood  that  you  belittle.  It  is  America, 
the  creation  of  your  own  fathers  that  you 
are  scorning.  When  you  hiss  at  us,  you 
asperse  those  whose  traditions,  trium})lis, 
l)rinciples,  and  aspirations  are  precisely 
your  own.  You  are  like  cuckoos  who  de- 
(ile  your  own  nest.  When  you  hiss  at 
Mr.  McKinley's  picture  you  hiss  a  symbol 
of  the  leadershipof  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." 

What  did  I  really  say  when,  tired  and 
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pers])iring,  I  finished  framing  this  speech? 
Nothing  at  all.  My  oratorical  llight 
proved  a  sentimental  journey,  without 
beginning  or  end.  Some  one  whispered 
that  the  offendei'S  were  mainly  Jews 
and  Germans,  French  and  Spaniards,  and 
that  they  flocked  to  that  theatre  every 
night  to  hear  their  own  familiar  farm- 
yard demonsti'ations.  At  the  Shaftesbury 
Theatre,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  play  called 
The  Belle  of  New  York,  the  American 
manager  caused  the  flags  of  the  two  coun- 
tries to  be  ])i'ojected  into  the  spectacle, 
apropos  of  nothing  in  the  piece,  while  a 
man  sang  a  song,  the  chorus  of  which  runs 
thus: 

''With  our  flags  unfurled 
Af2;:iitist  all  the  wotld 
We'll  stand  and  die  together." 

On  the  first  night  that  this  bit  of  clum- 
sy claptrap  was  tried  upon  the  public  it 
was  hailed  with  a  din  of  applause, which 
seemed  as  forced  and  disingenuous  as  the 
stage  performance.  Thereu]ion  the  bulk 
of  the  audience  hissed  what  they  supposed 
to  be  the  absurd  ardor  of  a  claque,  and 
the  incident  was  described  at  length  in 
Madrid,  by  telegraph,  as  a  proof  that  the 
English  people  and  their  government 
wei-e  not  of  one  mind  concerning  Anglo- 
American  friendship.  I  went  to  that  play 
afterward  to  judge  of  the  situation  foi' 
myself,  and  heard  no  hissing,  but  rather 
more  api)lause  than  I  thought  so  trans- 
])ai'ent  a  ti'iclc  should  elicit. 

These  public  tests  of  the  temper  of  the 
English  toward  our  country  began,  I  am 
told,  some  years  ago,  when  pei'haps  the 
most  notable  of  them  was  a  novel,  whose 
])rophetic  ])lot  described  a  warlike  alliance 
l)etween  the  English  and  Americans  in, 
if  I  iuistake  not,  this  yevy  year.  It  ap- 
peared in  a.  new  po])ular  magazine,  and 
advanced  its  circulation  very  considera- 
l)ly.  To-day  no  subject  is  more  the  vogue 
and  no  literature  is  more  al)uiidant,  but 
the  author  of  such  a  story  at  that  time 
would  luive  appeared  to  us  across  the  At- 
lantic to  be  a  remarkable  pro])het.  This 
was  not  so.  He  was  simply  a  correct 
analyst  of  the  sentiments  of  his  country- 
men towards  the  Americans,  as  I  am 
going  to  show.  But  he  was  remarkable, 
perhaps,  because  after  two  years   of  resi- 
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dence  in  England,  brought  about  by  the 
exigencies  of  my  profession,  1  liave  only 
recently  been  able  to  clarify  the  confus- 
ing impressions  left  upon  my  mind  by  the 
behax'ior  of  my  English  ac(piaintances  in 
social  and  business  circles  toward  this 
much-talked-of  rapprodiement  of  the  na- 
tions. To  put  the  case  broadly,  and  still 
to  be  exact,  there  was  but  one  voice  here 
when  President  Cleveland"s  Venezuela 
message  startled — and  shocked — the  Eng- 
lish, early  in  189G.  The  government  and 
the  popular  leaders  were  rudely  awakened 
from  a  dream  of  an  alliance — one  which 
had  come  to  very  few  Americans  at  that 
time.  Thei'efore  tlie  combined  English 
voice  was  raised  for  brotherhood,  and  its 
tone  was  one  in  which  were  mingled  in- 
credulity, horror,  and  hope — that  is  to 
say,  a  disbelief  in  the  seriousness  of  our 
intention  to  aU'ront  England,  hoi'ror  at 
the  thought  of  war  with  us,  and  hope 
that  we  would  realize  the  de])th  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  feeling  of  kinship  with  us 
which  stirred  the  universal  English  breast. 
And  yet  when, two  years  later, the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  gave  proof  of  this 
sincerity  by  an  attitude  which  indicated 
to  Europe  that  she  would  take  no  part  in 
any  effort  to  humiliate  tis,  thei'e  began 
around  me  a  series  of  i)etty  manifesta- 
tions of  dislike  for  us  that  were  trying 
and  perplexing — at  least,  to  one  who  shares 
the  national  American  sensitiveness. 

Time  was  required  in  which  to  con- 
vince one's  self  that  these  were  the  dem- 
onstrations of  individual  Englishmen,  of 
Roman  Catholics,  of  Hebrews  and  Ger- 
mans, and  of  persons  of  Latin  blood  or 
affiliations.  Such  is  undoul)tedly  the 
fact.  Nor  can  an  American  find  fault 
with  any  of  these  ])ersons,  except  it  bf 
with  the  very  few  English  who  are  once 
again,  as  in  ISGl,  led  to  discriminate 
against  right  and  justice  in  favor  of  the 
veneer  and  ])olish  of  Old-World  conven- 
tionality. These  few  cliam})ioned  the 
cause  of  the  slaveholder  in  our  civil  war 
because  tliey  believed  tliat  anunig  the 
Southern  planters  were  to  be  found  tht^ 
most  ]")olite  and  high-bred  gentlemen  in 
our  country,  and  tt)-day  they  admire  the 
polish  and  pride  of  the  Spaniard  who 
meets  overwhelming  odds  and  makes  ex- 
hausting sacrifices  with  haughty  silence. 

In  trutli,  there  is  a  quality  in  the  Em:'- 
Ush  blood — and  thai  is  the  dominant 
blood  in  our  own  country  —  which  sIkjuUI 
be  expected    to  I'aise   against   us    during 


this  war  an  opposition  far  more  consid- 
erable tlian  that  of  the  adnjirers  of  mere 
high  bi'eeding.  I  refer  to  the  chronic 
English  habit  of  according  sympathy  to 
the  weaker  side  in  a  contest.  This  has 
been  repressed  since  this  war  began  as  it 
never  was  before,  perhaps,  in  England's 
hi>tory.  It  may  be  that  it  is  this  form 
of  generosity  which  is  disguised  in  those 
who  ascribe  their  dislike  for  us  to  the 
pr()n4)tings  of  their  religious  faith  or  to 
admiration  of  Spanish  dignity.  As  to 
those  who  espouse  the  cause  of  their  co- 
religionists in  Spain,  and  who  assert  that 
we  showed  disres})cct  to  the  Pope  in  re- 
jecting his  pacific  overtui'es  before  the 
outset  of  the  war,  their  ])oint  of  view  is 
more  easy  to  understand  than  to  con- 
demn. They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pro-Spanish  meeting  held  in  London  when 
the  war  began,  but  it  was  the  only  anti- 
American  meeting  that  England  has 
known  in  more  than  thirty  years,  and  it 
was  too  ridiculously  small  and  too  large- 
ly foreign  to  be  worthy  of  even  this  men- 
tion. The  next  demonstration  of  this 
sectarian  opposition  to  us  took  the  form 
of  a  much-trumpeted  effort  to  raise  a  fund 
for  Spain.  This  brought  less  than  half 
the  sum  that  one  Amei'ican  woman  sent 
to  Washington  as  a  patriotic  contribution 
to  our  cause,  therefore  we  may  even  sus- 
pect that  the  open  hostility  of  a  very  few 
zealous  men  is  the  only  I'efiection  of  the 
anti-American  sentiments  of  the  English 
organs  of  their  great  Church. 

The  trutli  is  as  I  heard  it  when  the 
Venezuelan  dispute  brought  it  out.  The 
English  are,  as  a  nation,  exti'emely  friend- 
ly to  us.  The  practical  men  at  the  head 
of  the  government  })refer  us  to  any  other 
i-ace  as  allies.  The  Church  of  England 
dignitaries  stand  behind  them  on  a  more 
sentimental  ground.  The  non-conform- 
ists—the most  active  and  forceful  faction 
of  the  English  po})ulati()n — actually  feel 
tb.eir  blood  relationship  with  us.  The 
rich,  who  invest  the  gigantic  overi)lus  of 
Englantl's  earnings,  ar(^  large  landlords 
in  America,  have  contributed  more  money 
for  the  developtnent  of  our  national  im- 
])roveinents  than  any  other  Euroneans, 
and  frankly  acknowledge  that  they  have 
enjoyed  better  genei-al  I'cturns  and  fe'wer 
stM'ious  losses  fi-om  investments  in  the 
States  than  from  those  in  any  other  coun- 
trv  in  whose  securities  thev  have  specu- 
lat(Hl. 

Englisliuien    who   travelled  across  our 
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country  in  1895  found  the  West  in  a  state 
of  strange  unrest.  I  believe  it  followed 
a  succession  of  unprofitable  wlieat  crops, 
and  these  beg'ot  a  discontent  which  either 
bred  the  jingo  politicians  or,  at  least, 
gave  tliem  their  oi)[)ortunity.  Jingoism 
liad  no  outlet  except  through  the  old 
dried-up  courses  of  Anglophobia  created 
by  the  school  histories' of  a  nation  whose 
only  serious  trials  and  contests  —  apart 
from  the  civil  war,  which  all  were  trying 
to  forget — had  been  of  England's  making. 
Therefore  jingoism  seemed  to  be  break- 
ing out  through  this  channel,  which  the 
professi(nial  Irishmen  had  kei)t  scoured, 
free,  and  open.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley 
was  one  of  the  English  tourists  in  Amer- 
ica at  that  time,  and  he  told  me,  months 
before  the  Venezuela  message,  that  we 
were  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  a  war 
with  England.  Then  came  the  message 
and  the  great  surprise  of  the  English, 
who  have  yet  to  learn  that  as  a  device 
for  warding  oft'  war,  by  rescuing  a  del- 
icate situation  from  the  hands  of  self- 
seeking  politicians,  that  message  is  worthy 
to  rank  with  any  recent  triumph  of  tact 
in  the  annals  of  European  diplomacy. 
The  English  fancy  they  had  been  de- 
ceived as  to  the  statesmanlike  qualities 
of  Grover  Cleveland.  And  so  they  liad, 
though  not  as  they  imagined,  for  the  de- 
ception was  in  ascribing  his  action  in 
that  case  to  airy  motives  except  the  high- 
est that  could  further  the  cause  of  peace 
and  progress.  We  have  Since  seen  how, 
by  relegating  his  powers  to  Congress,  a 
President  may  incur  a  grave  responsibil- 
ity while  declining  to  assume  it,  though, 
in  the  case  I  mention,  no  patriot  now 
finds  it  in  his  heart  to  differ  with  Con- 
gress for  its  decision  that  the  tiine  had 
come  for  making  war  in  the  interests  of 
humanity. 

One  jyo'int  that  Mr.  Stanley  made  at 
the  time  of  his  prophetic  assertion,  that 
we  Americans  were  rushing  into  war, 
was  that  he  was  astonished  that  what 
have  since  proved  the  earliest  and  most 
superficial  symptoms  of  this  inclination 
should  take  the  form  of  hostility  to  those 
who  speak  the  same  language  as  our 
own.  "You  have,"  said  he,  "fifteen 
millions  of  citizens  related  to  or  connect- 
ed with  the  English,  and  who  do  not  wish 
for  war,  but  they  seem  not  able  to  affect 
the  utterances  of  those  who  speak  to  or 
for  the  people  through  the  press."  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  quarrels  between 


relatives  are  the  most  easily  provoked  and 
the  bittei-est.  And  among  nations,  the 
differences  which  occur  between  those 
that  are  most  alike  and  most  perfect- 
ly understand  each  other  are  the  hardest 
to  adjust.  The  bitter  criticisms  of  the 
United  States  that  are  translated  from 
German,  Russian,  or  French  newspapers 
never  cut  as  deeply  as  far  milder  ones 
written  in  our  own  language  in  England. 
I  even  go  farther,  and  say  that  it  has  not 
been  altogether  for  the  making  of  inter- 
national concord  that  such  hosts  of  Amer- 
icans have  visited  England  cvei-y  sum- 
mer. We  take  offence  at  the  English 
tourist  who  comes  into  our  most  fashion- 
able restaurants  and  thoMitres  in  knock- 
about travelling  dress,  who  stares  al)Out 
him  wherever  he  goes  with  the  manner 
of  a  visitor  to  a  menageide,  and  who  makes 
invidious  comparisons  between  whatever 
he  sees  and  hears  of  us  and  whatever 
he  knows  and  likes  better  at  home. 
When  we  see  the  Englisli  tourist  at  these 
pastimes  in  America,  we  do  not  all  reflect 
that  what  he  is  we  also  are,  that  his  de- 
fects are  ours,  and  that  for  every  English- 
man who  is  all  but  swallowed  up  in  oui- 
vast  territory  thousands  are  massed  in 
London  and  the  narrow  tourist  tra(^k's  of 
Warwick,  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  and  Dev- 
on. The  truth  is  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
feels  himself  superior  to  his  neighbors 
wherever  he  goes,  and  never  hesitates  to 
betray  his  self-aggrandizement — whether 
he  is  a  Western  Angle  in  England  or  an 
Eastern  Angle  in  America.  All  over  the 
Continent  of  Europe  the  two  races  are 
rated  alike  in  the  popular  mind,  both  ai'c 
similarly  caricatured  in  the  Continental 
comic  papers,  and  the  polite  peo})le  of 
these  countries — unless  they  ha])])en  to 
keep  shops  and  hotels — assert  that  both 
Americans  and  English  folk  are  alike 
rude,  pushing,  and  boastful.  It  seeins  to 
Americans  who  are  in  Euro])e  that  we 
keep  a  prime  brand  of  our  own  l)()ors  for 
ex])ort  to  Europe  every  summei-,  and 
cultivated  English  men  and  women  tell 
me  the  same  thing  about  their  own  com- 
patriots— that  they  never  see  such  Eng- 
lish at  home  as  they  meet  v/hen  they  are 
abroad. 

The  Amei'icans  who  have  gone  to  Eng- 
land by  invitation  are  the  ones  who  have 
done  unvarying  ^ood  to  the  cause  of 
Anglo-American  fraternization.  I  refer 
to  the  American  wives  of  Englishmen, 
es])ecially   of  aristocrats  and   of  English- 
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men  in  })o\ver.  Practically  nil  of  these  English  in  their  own  coin  he  seems  now 
marriages  liave  resulted  vei\v  hapi)ily — it  to  liave  ended  the  exchange  only  a  year 
is  tlie  fasliion  to  say  that  thoy  all  have  ahead  of  this  time,  when  the  very  speech- 
done  so— and  few  woineii,  even  in  Eng-  es  his  countrymen  resented  would  be  hut 
land,  whei'c  the  wives  of  ])uhlic  men  are  as  a  broker's  commission  on  the  senti- 
often  active  and  i*ntluential  in  ])olitics,  nients  expressed  to  us  Aniericans  by  our 
are  more  so  than  sonn^  of  these  English  leaders  at  home. 

women  by  adoption.  If  a  good  under-  I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Stanley  calcu- 
standing  between  the  two  countries  is  a  lated  the  fifteen  millions  which  he  de- 
consummation  to  be  wished  for,  and  it  dared  to  he  the  number  of  persons  in 
comes  about,  tlu^  greatest  credit  to  any  in-  Amei'ica  who  are  related  to  or  connected 
dividuals  will  be  due  to  the  American  with  England.  I  think  he  is  quite  as  like- 
liel])meets  of  EnglishuHMi — es])eei;illy.  ly  to  be  correct,  however,  as  those  Celtic 
perhaps,  to  one  who  is  wedded  to  a  mem-  members  of  l^n-liament  who  are  fond  of 
ber  of  the  goveiMimeiit,  and  causes  herself  declaring  that  there  are  eighteen  millions 
to  be  constantly  referred  to  as  the  keen-  of  Irishmen  in  the  States — all  pledged,  of 
est  champion,  in  high  social  circles,  of  the  course,  to  ])revent  a  good  understanding 
alliance  project.  There  arc^  Anierican  between  the  two  nations  u.ntil  Ave  free 
men  in  England  who  try  to  foi-get  their  Ireland  from  English  rule.  Robert  Barr, 
nationality,  and  otliers  who  si)eak  con-  the  novelist,  now  living  in  England,  once 
temptuously  of  the  land  of  their  birth  and  approached  the  subject  of  the  blood  ties 
source  of  their  wealth,  but  this  is  not  the  between  the  two  peoi^les  by  offering  to 
case  with  any  American  women  in  Eng-  lay  me  a  wager  tliat  if  I  would  step  off  a 
land  whom  I  have  met  or  heard  of.  Tliey  ti'ain  anywhere  in  England,  and  at  any 
are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  earnest  wo-  three  doors  whose  bells  I  chose  to  ring, 
men  of  the  Confederacy,  who  are  often  Avould  ask  the  question.  "Have  you  any 
credited  with  having  long  delayed  the  relative  in  America?"  two  replies  out  of 
close  of  the  civil  war  after  Soulhern  sue-  three  would  be,  "A'es." 
cess  WIS  seen  to  be  out  of  the  question.  If  that  were  literally  true,  it  would  be 
It  has  not  been  a  difficult  matter  for  quite  impossible  to  estimate  what  that 
these  la(li(^s  to  promote  a  desire  for  cordial  connection  amounts  to  in  figures.  But 
I'ehitions  with  us.  Two  years  ago  I  learn-  there  is  a  shorter  and  cleverer  way  to  ar- 
etl  ffom  a  higli  source  that  the  govern-  rive  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  that  is 
nuuit  at  that  time  had  long  cherished  this  by  undei'Standing  that  the  religious  peo- 
d<\sire,  and  that  during  all  that  time  the  pie — and  England  is  an  eminently  i-eli- 
Heir-Apparent — reflecting  this  wish — had  gious  country — ai'c  practically  solid  for 
set  an  exam})le  to  the  aristocracy  by  the  fraternization  with  the  States.  When 
persistence  with  which  hecultivated  the  ac-  four  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
quaintance  of  inlluential  Americans,  and  cabled  to  tlie  New  York  Journal  at  the 
the  unusual  warmth  of  his  manner  tow-  beginning  of  the  war  that  the}' wished  us 
ards  them.  For  many  years  it  has  been  success,  an  eminent  Englishman  said  to 
noticed  that  to  no  ])ersons  has  an  entree  me:  "'That  is  much  more  important  and 
to  th(^  higlu^st  society  been  beset  with  so  re})resentative  of  the  di'ift  of  ]mblic  o])in- 
few  dillieulties  as  to  Americans,  and  that  u>n  than  a  dozen  mass-meetings  would 
in  this  circle  few  new-comers  have  been  ])e.  besid(^s  being  a  most  extraordinary^ 
more  courUnl  and  honored  than  those  demonstration.  A  royal  prince  can  be  got 
from  our  country.  ^Ir.  Bayard  was  just-  to  express  his  opinion  in  such  ways  far 
ly  criticised  for  employing  his  office  to  moi'e  easily  than  a  bishop,  and  yet  here  we 
give  him  ]>ublic  o]>portunities  to  express  have  four  bishops  rushing  into  print  at 
his  individual  exuberance  of  admiration  once."  Without  a  doul)t  it  did  show 
for  the  English  at  a  time  when  many  wlun-e  the  heads  of  the  Church  thought 
x\mcricans  had  lost  ])atience  over  half  a  their  jieople  stocxl.  The  ardor  of  one  of 
cqntury  of  Ih-itish  inditVerence  to  our  ap-  these  dignitai-ies.  the  Bishop  of  rvii:)on, 
peals  on  behalf  of  Venezuela,  but  it  must  led  him.  soon  afterward,  to  ligure  at  the 
be  said  for  ]Mr.  Bayard  that  the  heat  of  Anglo-American  dinner  of  June  3,  at  the 
Ids  passion  for  all  things  English  was  Hotel  Cecil  in  London,  where  he  made, 
only  that  which  was  generatt\l  by  the  next  t<i  tliat  by  Lord  Coleridge,  the  most 
ardor  of  English  advancers  to  him  as  our  enthusiastic  and  al)l est  speech  of  the  even- 
ambassador,    and    that    in    rei>;tving    tlie  iug.      Other  Euglishnu:^n  —  among  them 
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a  very  gieat  publisher  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals — which  are  all  arguing  for  this 
international  affiliation— have  assured  me 
that  the  non-confoi-mists  are  solidly  for 
closer  relations  with  America.  The  non- 
conformists, thereaderiinderstands,arethe 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists, 
Universalists,  Unitarians,  Quakers,  and 
all  the  subdivisions  of  these  sects.  Their 
strength  and  influence  are  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers,  because  in  them  is 
intensified  everythiijg  that  is  genuinely 
and  peculiarly  English.  These  people 
were  the  founders,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  builders,  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  who  remain  in  England  in  now  im- 
posing numbei'S  retain  the  same  sturdy 
qualities.  They  have  the  same  individu- 
al and  collective  force,  the  same  zeal  and 
intensity,  the  same  power  of  concentra- 
tion upon  the  strong  pi'inciples  and  tenets 
which,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  make  life 
with  them  a  missionary  existence.  An  Eng- 
lish government  can  do  little  without  the 
non-conformists;  nothing  against  them. 
If  one  marvels  at  the  things  which  most 
distinguish  the  nation  from  its  neighbors 
— the  sober  Sunday,  the  refusal  to  regu- 
late betting  and  the  social  evil,  to  curb 
the  license  which  finds  expression  in  out- 
door mass-meetings  and  the  freest  speech,' 
or  to  restrict  almost  any  form  of  individu- 
al liberty — he  will  find  that  these  are  the 
outcome  of  the  English  nature  as  a  whole, 
but  they  are  defended  most  strongly  by 
the  non-conformists.  One  sometimes  sus- 
pects that  the  real  government  of  Eng- 
land is  the  "  non-conformist  conscience," 
a  phrase  as  well  understood  here,  and  as 
full  of  meaning  as  the  terms  "  made  in 
Germany"  and  "Russian  influence," 
which  stand  for  those  bugaboos  for  which 
every  Englishman  looks  under  his  bed 
every  night.  If  you  examine  the  nominal 
government,  you  find  that  the  heft  of  it 
is  non-conformist.  The  non-conformists 
want  no  alliance  with  Latin,  or  Teuton, 
or  Slav.  They  do  want  it — or  something 
as  near  to  it  as  they  can  get — with  us,  who 
are  mainly  non-conformists  like  them- 
selves. 

The  statesmen  of  England  have  looked 
all  over  the  globe  from  their  view-point 
of  "  splendid  isolation,"  and  seeing  us, 
whom  they  can  best  understand,  grooving 
rich,  numerous,  and  powerful,  have  made 
overtures  to  us  w^itli  a  confidence  bred  of 
the  knowledge  that  the  non-conformist 
likes  the  project.    The  leaders  of  England 


do  not  enjoy  splendid  isolation.  They 
speak  of  it  at  times  as  a  thing  to  be  proud 
of,  but  of  late,  since  others  have  built  great 
navies,  and  expanded  their  commerce  at 
England's  expense,  this  isolation  loses 
some  of  its  splendor.  Speaking  of  the 
British  foreign  policy  yesterday*  at  the 
Mansion  House,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Secre- 
tary for  War,  said:  "It  was  a  matter  of 
fact  that  we  desii-ed  to  arrive  at  a  friend- 
ly understanding  with  Russia,  and  that 
we  were  disappointed  through  no  fault  of 
our  own."  And  then  came  the  practical 
sober  view  of  isolation:  "  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted," he  said,  "that  a  nation  watli  al- 
lies was  in  a  much  better  position,  and  he 
could  conceive  of  no  more  inspiring  ideal 
than  that  of  a  closer  understanding  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  kindred  race  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Neither  can  we,  if  we  are  among  those 
who  look  ahead,  as  these  English  states- 
men do.  I  know  an  Englishman  of  great 
ability  who  has  been  bred  abroad — the 
world  also  know^s  him — and  who  does  not 
admire  America,  or  view  it  with  English 
eyes.  He  likewise  is  one  who  does  not 
content  himself  with  a  view  of  the  end  of 
his  nose,  but  looks  far  into  the  future. 
Thus  this  man  speaks: 

"All  who  look  twenty  years  ahead  in 
their  calculations  are  aghast  at  the  mere 
brute  force  of  this  insular  giant,  America, 
who  is  ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to  the 
traditions  of  European  policy,  who  cares 
nothing  about  spending  £200,000  a  day 
in  a  needless  war.  They  see  the  mischief 
which  this  giant  can  make  with  a  few 
ships  of  war,  interfering  in  Euro])e  to-day, 
leaping  into  Asia  to-morrow,  bombarding 
right  and  left,  and  discussing  the  advisa- 
bility of  throwing  their  shells  at  the  coast 
of  Europe  itself.  Already  the  Americans 
are  a  people  who  grow  their  own  food- 
supplies  and  'corner'  them;  who  make 
bicycles,  steam-engines,  machinery,  and 
fine  instruments  cheaper  and  better  than 
we  Europeans:  who  underbid  the  Englisii 
for  railway  construction  in  London,  and 
who  are  already  landing  steel  rails  in 
Liverpool.  This  is  to-day.  The  mind  is 
terrorized  if  it  tries  to  conceive  what  that 
giant  will  do  in  twenty  years'  time." 

What,  indeed?  This  critic's  view  is  that 
of  Continental  Europe,  and  the  reasons 
for  his  alarm  are  those  which  account  for 
the  anxiety  of  Germany,  France,  Austria, 
and  Russia  to  crush  this  giant  at  once  on 
*  June  23,  1898. 
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the  first  pretence  of  a  rig-lit  to  combine 
against  him.  The  answer  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's o'overnment  is  tliat  tliese  are  rea- 
sons wliy  England,  Avliicli  is  threatened 
with  this  same  crushing  process,  should 
make  friends  with  this  giant.  Our  an- 
swer, if  we  look  ahead,  is  that  the  Eng- 
lish interest  is  nearer  our  own  than  any 
other,  that  separately  Ave  may  both  be 
cruslied,  but  together  we  can  control  the 
world  and  keep  its  peace.  The  English 
statesman's  master,  who  is  the  religious 
Englishman  of  nearly  every  creed.  otVei'S 
a  diti'erent  reason,  which  is  a  good  one, 
though  it  is  purely  sentimental.  He  says 
that  we  are  of  one  blood,  alid  are  the  one 
people  who  put  right  and  truth  and  jus- 
tice and  liberty  above  all  other  earthly 
considerations,  who  alone  govern  con- 
quered territory  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Avorld  at  large,  and  who  monopolize  the 
perfect  colonizing  instinct — for  we  have 
shown  that  as  well  as  England  has,  with 
the  more  than  thirty  colonies  which  we 
liave  moulded  into  States  and  added  to 
the  original  Union. 

The  American  school  history  has  been 
the  main  bar  to  friendliness  with  Eng- 
land, by  reason  of  its  comments  on  the 
wai's  of  our  independence  and  of  1S12.  I 
was  very  curious  Avhen  I  first  visited 
England  in  1889  to  see  how^  the  Revolu- 
tionary w^ar  was  treated  in  English  school 
histories,  but  the  only  histor\'  I  found,  in 
a  little  village  school  that  I  visited,  dis- 
missed the  matter  with  a  mere  statement 
that  in  a  certain  year  we  separated  from 
the  mothei'-country  and  set  up  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  The  geogi'a- 
phies  paid  scarcely  more  attention  to  our 
country,  and  I  came  away  with  the  im- 
pression so  many  Americans  have,  that 
the  English  schoolboy  is  taught  far  less 
about  our  country  than  its  importance 
should  warrant.  Within  a  month  I  have 
come  across  a  "  School  History  of  Eng- 
land "  for  boys  of  what  we  would  call 
high-school  age,  and  have  been  more  than 
astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
writer,  Cunningham  Geikie,  treats  the 
subjects  which  have  so  long  remained 
o])en  sores  with  us,  largely,  because  we 
have  supposed  that  the  English  were  ei- 
ther wilfully  ignorant  of  the  wrongs  we 
sutfered  at  their  hands  or  at  least,  were 
unrepentant.  I  found  tliat  this  history, 
one  of  a  well-known  series  of  school- 
books,  condemns  the  policies  of  England's 
governments,  at  the  times  of  our  ruptures 


with  them,  more  severely  and  in  harsher 
language  than  I  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  in  an  American  school-book.  After 
enumeratiug  the  burdens,  just  and  unjust, 
wliich  Grcnville  forced  upon  us.  the  his- 
toi-ian  goes  on  to  declare  the  insanity  of 
the  King,  and  the  illness  of  Pitt  at  a  later 
date  (17G6).  He  says  that  the  members 
of  the  government  were  ill  fitted  to  take 
Pitt's  place,  and  one  especially,  Charles 
Townshend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
"wanting  in  prudence  and  self-restraint, 
was  destined  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  Eng- 
land at  this  crisis." 

''  A  half-million  having  been  lost  to 
the  revenue  by  the  removal  of  a  tax  on 
land,  he  boasted  in  a  debate  that  he  could 
easily  replace  it.  '  How  V  cried  out  George 
Gren  ville.  '  By  taxing  the  American  col- 
onies,' was  the  mad  reply.  'I  request 
that  those  words  be  taken  down,'  replied 
Grenvillcanxious  to  vindicate  himself  for 
his  failure  in  the  same  scheme.  There 
was  now  no  escape.  Townshend  was 
pledged  to  reopen  a  quarrel  which  had 
already  brought  the  colonies  to  the  \evge 
of  rebellion,  and  had  left  them  in  sim- 
mering discontent." 

The  historian  then  proceeds  to  give  a 
history  of  the  colonial  settlements  in 
America,  and  says:  "These  constituted 
the  American  colonies  which  Townshend 
and  Grenville  thus  deliberately  defied  for 
the  sake  of  a  tax  which  they  admitted 
was  not  worth  £40,000  a  year.  .  .  .  The 
mere  attempt  to  coerce  them,  rat.her  than 
to  secure  their  hearty  allegiance  by  gen- 
ei-ous  treatment, sounds,  nowadays,  almost 
too  insane  to  have  ever  been  entertained. 
But  Chatham  was  ill  and  in  retirement, 
and  the  ])igmies  who  took  his  place,  head- 
ed by  a  man  like  Geoi-ge  IH.,  were  equal 
to  such  folly.  Before  the  results  of  this 
insane  and  criminal  legislation  became 
apparent  by  news  from  America — "  Then 
follows  the  story  of  the  expulsion  of  John 
Wilkes  from  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  order  of  the  King,  who  grasped  all 
power,  and  had  only  "puppets"  for  his 
cabinet. 

''  While  the  King  was  bringing  every- 
thing to  confusion,''  says  the  historian, 
"by  his  blind  obstinacy  and  tyrannj^  at 
home,  the  illness  of  Chatham,  and  the 
servility  of  Parliament  under  royal  bri- 
bery, were  fast  hastening  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  George  had  never 
foro-iven  the  re])eal  of  the  stamp  act  in 
1766  to   quiet  the  Americans,  and   hated 
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Cliatham  for  "having  urged  it.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  punishing  the 
'  rebels'  for  daring  to  have  a  love  of 
freedom,  .  .  .  but  such  a  spirit  was  aroused 
in  the  colonies  by  this  renewed  attack  on 
their  liberties  that  all  were  repealed  but 
the  duty  of  threepence  a  pound  on  tea, 
whicli  George  insisted  on  being  retained. 
So  iusane  were  King  and  Commons  that 
America  was  lost  for  so  small  a  matter  as 
this." 

The  causes  of  the  war  of  1812  he  dis- 
cusses thus: 

"  Grenville's  order  that  all  vessels  on 
their  way  to  European  ports  must  call  at 
a  British  one  was  bitterly  resented  in 
America,  and  a  further  grievance  was  felt 
in  tlie  right  asserted  by  England  to  search 
all  vessels  on  the  high  seas  for  deserters 
from  English  men-of-war.  As  a  counter- 
measure  to  these  hindrances  to  commerce 
on  both  sides,  the  United  States  had  passed 
an  act  in  1808  stopping  all  trade  with 
either  England  or  France,  but  Napoleon 
had  withdrawn  all  that  was  complained 
of,  as  far  as  America  was  concerned,  and 
the  act  had  been  repealed  as  regarded 
France.  The  stupid  government  in  pow- 
er in  England  would  not,  however,  yield, 
and  the  end  was  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  United  States   in  June,  1812.  .  .  . 


Washington  was  taken  and  the  public 
buildings  burned,  to  the  lasting  disgrace 
of  our  government,  by  whose  express  or- 
ders this  barbarism  was  enacted." 

Thus  we  see  that  in  England  and 
America  the  same  stings  are  left  in  the 
schoolboj^  mind  by  the  same  treatment  of 
the  same  chapters  of  history.  But  the 
stings  in  the  English  boy's  mind  are  those 
of  self-reproach,  and  therefore  may  well 
prompt  us  to  admit  that  we  are  more  than 
quits  with  him. 

As  a  last  word  upon  the  subject  of  the 
mooted  alliance,  my  own  belief  is  that  it 
is  not  as  practicable  or  as  advisable  as  the 
good  understanding  that  seems  to  have 
already  been  brought  about  without  too 
suspicious  a  show  of  anxiety  on  either  side, 
without  elaborate  discussion,  and  with- 
out formal  agreement.  I  agree  with  the 
wisest  American  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
on  the  subject,  and  who  said  a  year  ago, 
when  there  was  no  such  roseate  outlook 
as  this  of  to-day,  "it  may  be  delayed,  and 
we  may  even  quarrel  with  England  before 
it  is  brought  about,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
certain  destiny  of  the  two  peoples  is  to 
stand  together  for  the  maintenance  of  or- 
der, justice,  and  humanity,  and  for  the 
extension  of  a  higher  form  of  civilization 
than  anv  other  nations  stand  for."' 


MAYA. 

BY    EMILE    ANDREW    IIUBER. 

IS  it  a  cloud  or  boat. 
In    which  we  fi\'  or  float 
Upon  this  misty  sea? 
xAre  we  or  low  or  high? 
Are  we   on  sea  or  sky, 

\Ve  lonely  mortals  three? 

The  sea  steps  to  the  sky. 

The  heavens  hang  from   on   high, 

The  gods  reach   hands  to  me. 
Is  it  to  aid  or  plead? 
Is  ours  or  theirs  the  need? 

And  do  they  pray  or  we? 


In  mists  our  wants  we  sigh. 
Its  tears  rains  back  the  sky, 

The  gods  reach  hands,  as  we. 
Then  urge  we  on  our  boat, 
We  hei'e  who  lowly  float 

We  are  their  gods,  mav  be. 
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BURNA:\IY.  it  seemed,  had  taken  pas- 
sage on  the  Xornnibia  because  he 
found,  when  he  arrived  in  Xew  York  the 
(hiy  before,  that  she  was  tlie  tirst  boat  out. 
His  train  was  so  niucli  behind  time  that 
when  he  reached  tlie  office  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  Leao-ue  it  was  nominally  shut,  but 
he  pushed  in  by  sutferance  of  the  janitor, 
and  found  a  bertli  which  had  just  been 
given  up.  in  one  of  the  saloon-deck  rooms. 
It  ^vas  that  or  nothing;  and  he  felt  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  it  himself  if  the  Bird 
of  Prey,  who  had  cabled  him  to  come  out 
to  Carlsbad  as  his  secretary,  would  not 
stand  the  ditference  between  the  price 
and  that  of  the  lower-deck  six-in-a-rooni 
berth  which  he  would  have  taken  if  he 
had  been  allowed  a  choice. 

With  the  three  hundred  dollars  he  had 
got  for  his  book,  less  the  price  of  his 
passage  changed  into  German  bank-notes 
and  gold  pieces,  and  safely  buttoned  in 
the  breast  pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  he  fell 
as  safe  from  pillage  as  from  poverty 
when  he  came  out  from  buying  his  tick- 
et; he  covertly  pressed  his  arm  against 
liis  breast  fi-om  time  to  time,  for  the  joy 
of  feeling  iiis  money  there  and  not  from 
any  fear  of  tinding  it  gone.  He  wanted 
to  sing,  he  wanted  to  dance:  he  could  not 
believe  it  was  he.  as  he  rode  up  the  lonely 
length  of  Broadway  in  the  cable-car.  be- 
tween the  wild  irregular  walls  of  the  can- 
yon which  the  cable- cars  have  all  to  them- 
selves at  the  end  of  a  sunnner  afternoon. 

He  went  and  dined,  and  he  thought  he 
dined  well,  at  a  Spanish-American  res- 
taurant, for  lifty  cents,  with  a  half-i)ot- 
tle  of  California  claret  included.  When 
he  came  back  to  P)roadway  he  was  aware 
that  it  was  stitlingly  hot  in  the  pinkish 
twilight,  but  he  took  a  cable-car  again  in 
lack  of  other  pastime,  and  the  motion 
served  the  purpose  ot  a  breeze,  which  he 
made  the  most  o{  by  keeping  his  hat  (^tf. 
It  did  not  really  nuitter  to  him  whether 
it  was  hot  or  cool;  he  was  imparadisfd 
in  weather  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  temperature.  Partly  because  he  was 
born  to    such    weather,  in   the  gayety   of 
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soul  which  amused  some  people  with 
him.  and  partly  because  the  world  was 
behaving  as  he  had  always  expected,  lie 
was  opulently  content  with  the  present 
moment.  But  he  thought  very  tolerant- 
ly of  the  future,  and  he  confirmed  him- 
self in  the  decision  he  had  already  made. 
to  stick  to  Chicago  when  he  came  back 
to  America.  Xew  York  was  very  well, 
and  he  had  no  sentiment  about  Chicago; 
but  he  had  got  a  foothold  there;  he  had 
done  better  with  an  Eastern  publisher,  he 
believed,  by  hailing  from  the  West,  and 
he  did  not  believe  it  would  hurt  him  with 
the  Eastern  public  to  keep  on  hailing  from 
the  West. 

He  was  glad  of  a  chance  to  see  Europe, 
but  he  did  not  mean  to  come  home  so 
dazzled  as  to  see  nothing  else  against  the 
American  sky.  He  fancied,  for  he  really 
knew  nothing,  that  it  was  the  light  of 
Eui'ope.  not  its  glare  that  he  wanted,  and 
he  wanted  it  chietly  on  his  material,  so  as 
to  see  it  more  and  more  objectively.  It 
was  his  power  of  detachment  from  this 
that  had  enabled  him  to  do  his  sketches 
in  the  paper  with  such  charm  as  to  Ini-e 
a  cash  proposition  fi-om  a  publisher  when 
he  })ut  them  together  for  a  book,  but  he 
believed  that  his  business  faculty  had 
much  to  do  with  his  success;  and  he  wa& 
as  i^rond  of  that  as  of  the  book  itself. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  so  very  proud  of  the 
book;  he  was  at  least  not  vain  of  it;  he 
could  detach  himself  from  his  art  as  well 
as  his  material. 

Like  all  literary  temperaments  he  was- 
of  a  certain  hardness,  in  spite  of  the  sus- 
ceptibilities that,  could  be  used  to  give 
coloring  to  his  work.  He  knew  this  well 
enough,  but  he  believed  that  there  were 
depths  of  unprofessional  tenderness  in 
his  nature.  He  was  good  to  his  mother, 
and  he  sent  her  nmney,  and  wrote  to 
her  in  the  little  Indiana  town  where  he 
had  left  her  when  he  came  to  Chicago. 
After  he  got  that  invitation  from  the 
Bird  of  Prey,  he  ex})lored  his  heart  for 
some  atfection  that  he  had  not  felt  for 
him  before,  and  he  found  a  wish  that  his 
em}d(\ver  should  not  kiu)w  it  was  he  who 
irv  number.  T^OO 
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had  invented  that  nickname  for  him. 
He  promptly  avowed  this  in  the  news- 
paper office  which  formed  one  of  tlie 
eyries  of  the  Bird  of  Prey,  and  made  the 
fellows  promise  not  to  give  him  away. 
He  failed  to  move  their  imagination  when 
he  brought  up  as  a  reason  for  softening 
toward  him  that  he  was  from  Burnamy\s 
own  part  of  Indiana,  and  was  a  benefac- 
tor of  Tippecanoe  University,  from  which 
Burnamy  was  graduated.  But  they  rel- 
ished the  cynicism  of  his  attempt;  and 
tliey  w^ere  glad  of  his  good  luck,  whicli 
he  was  getting  square,  and  not  rhomboid, 
as  most  people  seemed  to  get  their  luck. 
They  liked  him,  and  some  of  tliem  liked 
him  for  his  clean  young  life  as  well  as 
for  his  cleverness.  His  life  was  known 
to  be  as  clean  as  a  girl's,  and  he  looked 
like  a  girl  with  his  sweet  ej^es,  though 
he  had  rather  more  chin  than  most  girls. 

The  conductor  came  to  reverse  his  seat, 
and  Burnamy  told  him  he  guessed  he 
would  ride  back  with  him  as  far  as  the 
line  to  the  Hoboken  Ferry,  if  the  conduc- 
tor would  put  him  off  at  tlie  right  place. 
It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  he  thought 
he  might  as  well  be  going  over  to  tlie 
ship,  where  he  had  decided  to  pass  the 
night.  After  he  found  her,  and  went  on 
board,  he  was  glad  he  had  not  gone  soon- 
er. A  queasy  odor  of  drainage  stole  up 
from  the  waters  of  the  dock,  and  mixed 
with  the  rank,  gross  sweetness  of  the  bags 
of  beet-root  sugar  from  the  freight-steam- 
ers; there  was  a  coming  and  going  of 
carts  and  trucks  on  the  wharf,  and  on 
the  ship  a  rattling  of  chains  and  a  cluck- 
ing of  pulleys,  with  sudden  outbreaks 
and  then  sudden  silences  of  trampling 
sea -boots.  Burnamy  looked  into  tlie 
dining-saloon  and  the  music-room,  with 
the  notion  of  trying  for  some  naps  there; 
then  he  went  to  his  state-room.  His 
room-mate,  whoever  he  was  to  be,  had 
not  come;  he  kicked  off  his  shoes  and 
threw  off  his  coat  and  tumbled  into  his 
berth. 

He  meant  to  rest  awhile,  and  then  get 
up  and  spend  the  night  in  receiving  im- 
pressions. He  could  not  think  of  any 
one  who  had  done  the  facts  of  the  eve 
of  sailing  on  an  Atlantic  liner.  He 
thought  he  would  use  the  material  first 
in  a  letter  to  the  paper  and  afterwards 
in  a  poem;  but  he  found  himself  unable 
to  grasp  the  notion  of  its  essential  rela- 
tion to  the  choice  between  chicken  cro- 
quettes and  sweetbi-eads  as  entrees  of  the 


restaurant  dinner  where  he  had  been  of- 
fered neither;  he  knew  that  he  had  be- 
gun to  dream,  and  that  lie  must  get  up. 
He  was  just  going  to  get  up,  when  he 
woke  to  a  sense  of  freshness  in  the  air, 
penetrating  from  the  new  day  outside. 
He  looked  at  his  watch  and  found  it  was 
quarter  past  six;  he  glanced  round  the 
state-room  and  saw  that  he  had  passed 
the  night  alone  in  it.  Then  he  splashed 
himself  hastily  at  the  basin  next  his  berth, 
and  jumped  into  his  clothes,  and  went 
on  deck,  anxious  to  lose  no  feature  or 
emotion  of  the  ship's  departure. 

When  she  was  fairly  off  he  returned 
to  his  room  to  change  the  thick  coat  he 
had  put  on  at  the  instigation  of  the  early 
morning  air.  His  room-mate  was  still 
absent,  but  he  was  now  represented  by 
his  state-room  baggage,  and  Burnamy 
tried  to  infer  him  from  it.  He  perceived 
a  social  quality  in  his  dress-coat  case,  ca- 
pacious gladstone,  hat-box,  rug,  umbrella, 
and  sole-leather  steamer  trunk  whicli  he 
could  not  attribute  to  his  own  equipment. 
The  things  were  not  so  new  as  his;  they 
had  an  effect  of  polite  experience,  witli 
a  foreign  registry  and  customs  label  on 
them  here  and  there.  They  had  been 
chosen  with  both  taste  and  knowledge, 
and  Burnamy  would  have  said  that  they 
were  certainly  English  things,  if  it  had 
not  been' for  the  initials  U.S.A.  which 
followed  the  name  of  E.  B.  Triscoe  on 
the  end  of  the  steamer  trunk  showing  it- 
self under  the  foot  of  the  lower  berth. 

The  lower  berth  had  fallen  to  Burna- 
my through  the  default  of  the  passenger 
whose  ticket  he  had  got  at  the  last  hour; 
the  clerk  in  the  steamer  office  had  been 
careful  to  impress  him  with  this  advan- 
tage, and  he  now  imagined  a  trespass  on 
his  property.  But  he  reassured  himself 
by  a  glance  at  his  ticket,  and  Avent  out  to 
watch  the  ship's  ])assage  down  the  stream 
and  through  the  Narrows.  After  break- 
fast he  came  to  his  room  again,  to  see 
what  could  be  done  from  his  valise  to 
make  him  look  better  in  the  eyes  of  a 
girl  whom  he  had  seen  across  the  table; 
of  course  he  professed  a  much  more 
general  purpose.  He  blamed  himself  for 
not  having  got  at  least  a  pair  of  the  white 
tennis-shoes  which  so  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  wearing;  his  russet  shoes 
had  turned  shabby  on  his  feet:  but  there 
was  a  pair  of  enamelled  leather  boots  in 
his  hag  which  he  thought  might  do. 

His   room  was  in  the  group  of  cabins 
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on  the  upper  deck;  lie  had  already  missed 
his  way  to  it,  hy  niistaking"  the  corridor 
which  it  opened  into;  and  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  was  not  blundering  again  when 
he  peered  down  the  nari-ow  passage  where 
he  supposed  it  was.  A  lady  was  standing 
at  an  o})en  state-room  dooi',  i-esting  her 
hands  against  the  jambs  and  leaning  for- 
wai'd  with  her  head  within  and  talking 
to  some  one  there.  Before  he  could  draw 
back  and  try  another  corridor  he  heard 
her  say:  "  Perhaps  he's  some  young  man, 
and  wouldn't  care." 

Burnamy  could  not  make  out  the  an- 
swer whicli  came  from  within.  The  lady 
spoke  again  in  a  tone  of  reluctant  assent, 
"No,  I  don't  suppose  you  could:  but  if 
he  understood,  perhaps  he  would  offer.'' 

She  drew  her  head  out  of  the  room, 
ste])])ing  back  a  pace,  and  lingering  a  mo- 
ment at  the  threshold.  Slie  looked  round 
over  her  shoulder  and  discovered  Burna- 
my, where  he  stood  hesitating  at  the  head 
of  the  pnssage.  She  ebbed  before  him, 
and  then  flowed  round  him  in  her  in- 
stant escape;  with  some  murmured  inco- 
herencies  about  speaking  to  her  father, 
she  vanished  in  a  corridor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ship,  while  he  stood  staring 
into  the  doorway  of  his  room. 

He  had  seen  that  she  was  the  young 
lady  for  whom  he  had  come  to  put  on  his 
enamelled  shoes,  and  he  saw  that  the  per- 
son within  was  the  elderly  gentleman  who 
had  sat  next  her  at  breakfast.  He  begged 
his  pardon,  as  he  entered,  and  said  he 
hoped  he  should  not  disturb  him.  "  I'm 
afraid  I  left  my  things  all  over  the  place, 
when  I  got  up  this  morning." 

The  other  entreated  him  not  to  men- 
tion it  and  went  on  taking  from  his  hand- 
bag a  variety  of  toilet  appliances  which 
the  sight  of  made  Burnamy  vow  to  keep 
his  own  simple  combs  and  brushes  shut 
in  his  valise  all  the  way  over.  "You 
slept  on  board,  then,"  lie  suggested,  arrest- 
ing himself  with  a  pair  of  low  shoes  in 
his  hand;  he  decided  to  ])ut  them  in  a 
certain  pocket  of  his  steamer  bag. 

"Oh,  yes, "Burnamy  laughed  nervous- 
ly: "I  came  near  oversleeping,  and  get- 
ting off  to  sea  without  knowing  it;  and  I 
rushed  out  to  save  mvself.  and  so — " 

He  began  to  gatlier  up  his  belongings 
while  he  followed  the  movements  of  I\lr. 
Triscoe  with  a  wistful  eye.  He  would 
have  liked  to  offer  the  lower  berth  to  this 
senior  of  his,  when  he  saw  him  arranging 
to  take  possession  of  the  u])per:    but   he 


did  not  quite  know  how  to  manage  it. 
He  noticed  that  as  the  other  moved  about 
he  limped  slightly,  unless  it  were  rather 
a  weary  easing  of  his  person  from  one 
limb  to  the  other.  He  stooped  to  pull 
liis  trunk  out  from  under  tlie  berth,  and 
Burnamy  si)rang  to  help  him. 

'"Let  me  get  that  out  for  you  I''  He 
cauglit  it  up  and  put  it  on  the  sofa  under 
the  ])ort.      "  Is  that  where  you  want  it?" 

''Why,  yes,''  the  other  assented. 
"You're  very  good,"  and  as  he  took  out 
his  key  to  unlock  the  trunk  he  relented  a 
little  farther  to  tlie  intimacies  of  the  situ- 
ation. "Have  you  arranged  with  the 
bath-steward  yet?     It's  such  a  full  boat.'' 

"No.  I  haven't,"  said  Burnamy,  as  if 
he  had  tried  and  failed;  till  then  he  had 
not  known  that  there  was  a  bath-steward. 
"Shall  I  get  him  for  you?" 

"No;  no.  Our  bedroom-steward  will 
send  him,  I  dare  say,  thank  you."' 

Mr.  Triscoe  had  got  his  trunk  open, 
and  Burnamy  had  no  longer  an  excuse 
for  lingering.  In  his  defeat  concerning 
the  bath-steward,  as  he  felt  it  to  be,  he 
had  not  the  courage,  now,  to  offer  the 
lower  berth.  He  went  away  forgetting 
to  change  his  shoes:  but  he  came  back, 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  the  enamelled  shoes 
on,  and  shut  the  shabby  russet  pair  in  his 
bag,  he  said,  abruptly:  "  ]\Ir.  Triscoe,  I 
wish  you'd  take  the  lower  berth.  I  got 
it  at  the  eleventh  hour  l)y  some  fellow's 
giving  it  up,  and  it  isn't  as  if  I'd  bargain- 
ed for  it  a  month  ago.'' 

The  elder  man  gave  him  one  of  his 
staccato  glances  in  which  Bui-namy  fan- 
cied suspicion  and  even  resentment.  But 
he  said,  after  the  moment  of  reflection 
which  he  gave  himself,  "Why,  thank 
you,  if  you  don't  mind,  really." 

"Not  at  all!"  ci^ied  the  young  ma]i.  "I 
should  like  the  upper  berth  better.  We'll 
have  the  steward  change  the  sheets." 

"  Oh.  I'll  see  that  he  does  that,"  said 
Mr.  Triscoe.  "I  couldn't  allow  you  to 
take  any  trouble  about  it."  He  now  look- 
ed as  if  he  wished  Burnamy' would  go, 
and  leave  him  to  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments. 

X. 

In  telling  about  himself  Burnamy 
only  touched  upon  the  points  which  he 
believed  would  take  his  listenei''s  intel- 
ligent fancy,  and  he  stopped  so  long  be- 
fore he  had  tired  him  that  March  said  he 
would  like  to  inti'oduce  him  to  his  wife. 
He   saw   in    the   airreeable    voung  fello^v 
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an  image  of  his  own  youtli,  with  some 
differences  which,  he  was  willing-  to 
own,  were  to  the  young  fellow's  advan- 
tage. But  they  w^ere  both  from  the 
middle  West;  in  their  native  accent  and 
their  local  tradition  they  were  the  same; 
they  w^ere  the  same  in  their  aspirations; 
they  were  of  one  blood  in  their  literary 
impulse  to  externate  their  thoughts  and. 
emotions. 

Burnamj'  answered,  with  a  glance  at 
his  enamelled  shoes,  that  he  would  be  de- 
lighted, and  when  her  husband  brought 
him  up  to  her,  Mrs.  March  said  she  was 
always  glad  to  meet  the  contributors  to 
the  magazine,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
knew^  Mr.Kendricks,  who  was  her  favorite. 
Without  giving  him  time  to  reply  to  a 
question  that  seemed  to  depress  him,  she 
said  that  she  had  a  son  w^ho  must  be  near- 
ly his  own  age,  and  whom  his  father  had 
left  in  charge  of  Every  Other  Week  for  the 
few  months  they  w^ere  to  be  gone;  that 
they  had  a  daughter  married  and  living 
in  Chicago.  She  made  him  sit  down  by 
her  in  March's  chair,  and  before  he  left 
them  March  heard  him  magnanimously 
asking  whether  Mr.  Kendricks  Avas  going 
to  do  something  more  for  the  magazine 
soon.  He  sauntered  away  and  did  not 
know  how  quickly  Burnamy  left  this 
question  to  say,  w^ith  the  laugh  and  blush 
which  became  him  in  her  eyes: 

"Mrs.  March,  there  is  something  I 
should  tell  you  about,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"  Why,  certainly,  Mr.  Burnamy,"  she 
began,  but  she  saw  that  he  did  not  wish 
her  to  continue. 

"Because,"  he  went  on,  "it's  a  little 
matter  that  I  shouldn't  like  to  go  wn*ong 
in." 

He  told  her  of  his  having  overheard 
what  Miss  Triscoe  had  said  to  her  father, 
and  his  belief  that  she  was  talking  about 
the  lower  berth.  He  said  he  would  have 
wished  to  offer  it,  of  course,  but  now  he 
was  afraid  they  might  think  he  had  over- 
heard them  and  felt  obliged  to  do  it. 

"  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  March,  and  she 
added,  thoughtfully,  "She  looks  like  rath- 
er a  proud  girl." 

"Yes,"  the  young  fellow  sighed. 

"She  is  very  charming,"  she  continued, 
thoughtfully,  but  not  so  judicially. 

"Well,"  Burnamy  owned,  "  that  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  complications,"  and  they 
laughed  together. 

She  stopped  herself  after  saying.  "  I  see 
what  you  mean,"  and  suggested,  "I  think 


I  should  be  guided  by  circumstances.  It 
needn't  be  done  at  once,  I  suppose." 

"Well,"  Burnamy  began,  and  then  he 
broke  out,  with  a  laugh  of  embarrass- 
ment, "  I've  done  it  already." 

"Oh!  Then  it  wasn't  my  advice  ex- 
actly that  you  wanted." 

"No"— 

"  And  how  did  he  take  it?" 

"He  said  he  should  be  glad  to  make 
the  exchange,  if  I  realh"  didn't  mind." 
Burnamy  had  risen  restlessly,  and  she 
did  not  ask  him  to  stay.    She  merely  said : 

"  Oh,  well,  I'm  glad  it  turned  out  so 
nicely." 

"I'm  so  glad  you  think  it  w^as  the 
thing  to  do."  He  managed  to  laugh 
again,  but  he  could  not  hide  from  her 
that  he  was  not  feeling  altogether  satis- 
fied. "Would  you  like  me  to  send  Mr. 
March,  if  I  see  him?"  he  asked,  as  if  he 
did  not  know  on  wdiat  other  terms  to  get 
away. 

"Do,  please!"  she  entreated,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  he  had  hardly  left  her 
W'hen  her  husband  came  up.  "Why, 
where  in  the  world  did  he  find  you  so 
soon  ?" 

"  Did  you  send  him  for  me?  I  was  just 
hanging  round  for  him  to  go."  March 
sank  into  the  chair  at  her  side.  "Well, 
is  he  going  to  marry  her?" 

"Oh,  you  may  laugh  I  But  there  is 
something  very  exciting."  She  told  him 
wiiat  had  lia])pened,  and  of  her  belief 
that  Burnainy's  handsome  behavior  had 
somehow  not  been  met  in  kind. 

March  gave  himself  the  pleasure  of  an 
immense  laugh.  ''It  seems  to  me  that 
this  Mr.  Burnamy  of  yours  wanted  a  lit- 
tle more  gratitude  than  he  was  entitled 
to.  Why  shouldn't  he  have  offered  him 
the  lower  berth?  x\nd  why  shouldn't  the 
old  gentleman  have  taken  it  just  as  he 
did?  Did  you  want  him  to  make  a  coun- 
ter-offer of  his  daughter's  hand?  If  he 
does,  I  hope  Mr.  Burnamy  won't  come  for 
your  advice  till  after  he's  accepted  her." 

"  He  icasn't  very  candid.  I  hoi)ed  you 
would  speak  about  that.  Don't  you  think 
it  was  rather  natural,  though?" 

"For  him,  very  likely.  But  I  think 
you  would  call  it  sinuous  in  some  one  you 
hadn't  taken  a  fancy  to." 

"No,  no.  I  wHsh  to  be  just.  I  don't 
see  how  he  could  have  come  straight  at 
it.  And  he  did  own  up  at  last."  She 
asked  him  what  Burnamy  had  done  for 
the    magazine,  and    he   could   remember 
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notliiii.^  but  that  one  small  poem,  yet  un- 
})rinted;  he  was  rather  vague  about  its 
value,  but  said  it  had  temperament. 

*' He  has  temperament,  too,"  she  com- 
mented, and  sli(!  had  made  him  tell  her 
everything-  he  knew,  oi*  could  be  forced 
to  imagine  about  Burnamy,  before  she  let 
the  talk  turn  to  other  things. 

The  life  of  the  ])romenade  had  already 
settled  into  seafaring  foi'm ;  the  steamer 
chairs  wei'e  full,  and  people  were  reading 
or  dozing  in  them  with  an  effect  of  long- 
habit.  Those  wlio  would  be  walking  up 
and  down  had  begun  their  walks;  some 
had  begun  going  in  and  out  of  the  smok- 
ing-room; ladies  who  wer(^  easily  atiected 
by  the  motion  were  lying  down  in  the 
music-room.  Groups  of  both  sexes  were 
standing  at  intervals  along  the  rail,  and 
the  promenaders  were  obliged  to  double 
on  a  briefer  course  or  Avork  slowly  round 
them.  Shuffleboard  parties  at  one  point 
and  ring-toss  parties  at  another  were  form- 
ing among  the  young  people.  It  was  as 
lively  and  it  was  as  dull  as  it  would  be 
two  thousand  miles  at  sea.  It  was  not 
the  least  cooler,  yet;  but  if  you  sat  still 
you  did  not  suffer. 

h\  the  prompt  monotony  the  time  was 
already  ,)assing  swiftly.  The  deck-stew- 
ard seemed  hardly  to  have  been  round 
Avith  tea  and  bouillon,  and  he  had  not  yet 
gathered  uj)  all  tiie  empty  cups,  when  the 
horn  for  lunch  sounded.  It  was  the 
youngest  of  the  table-stewards  who  gave 
the  summons  to  meals;  and  wherever  the 
pretty  boy  appeared  with  his  bugle,  fun- 
ny passengers  gathered  round  him  to 
make  him  laugh,  and  stop  him  from 
Avinding  it.  His  part  of  the  joke  was  to 
fullil  his  duty  with  gravity,  and  only  to 
give  Avay  to  a  smile  of  triumph  as  he 
walked  olf. 

XL 

At  lunch,  in  the  faded  excitement  of 
their  iirst  meeting,  the  people  at  the 
Marches'  table  did  not  renew  the  prem- 
ature intimacy  of  their  breakfast  talk. 
Mrs.  March  went  to  lie  down  in  her  berth 
afterwards,  and  ]\Iarch  went  on  deck 
without  her.  He  began  to  walk  to  and 
from  the  barrier  between  the  iirst  and 
second  cabin  promenades;  lingering  near 
it,  and  musing  pensiA'ely,  for  some  of  the 
people  beyond  it  looked  as  intelligent 
and  as  socially  acceptable,  e^ven  to  tlieir 
clothes,  as  their  pecuniary  betters  of  the 
saloon. 

There  were  two  wo'men,  a  mother  and 


daughter,  whom  he  fancied  to  be  teach- 
ers, by  their  looks,  going  out  for  a  little 
rest,  or  perhaps  for  a  little  further  study 
to  fit  them  more  perfectly  for  their  work. 
They  gazed  wistfulh^  across  at  him  when- 
ever he  came  up  to  the  barrier:  and  he 
feigned  a  con vei'sation  with  them  and 
tried  to  convince  them  that  the  stamp  of 
inferiority  which  their  poverty  put  upon 
them  was  just,  or  if  not  just,  then  inevi- 
table. He  argued  Avith  them  that  the 
soi't  of  barrier  which  hei-e  ])revented  their 
being  frieiuls  with  him,  if  the\^  wished  it. 
I'an  invisibly  through  society  every  where  : 
but  he  felt  ashamed  before  their  kind, 
patient,  intelligent  faces,  and  found  him- 
self Avishing  to  excuse  the  fact  he  was  de- 
fending. Was  it  any  worse,  he  asked 
them,  than  their  not  being  invited  to  the 
entertainments  of  people  in  upper  Fifth 
AA'enue?  He  made  them  oavu  that  if  they 
were  let  across  that  barrier  the  whole  sec- 
ond cabin  Avould  have  a  logical  right  to 
follow;  and  they  were  silenced.  But 
they  continued  to  gaze  at  him  Avitli  their 
sincere,  gentle  eyes  whenever  he  return- 
ed to  the  barrier  in  his  Avalk,  till  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  strolled  off  toward 
the  steerage. 

Thei-e  was  more  I'eason  why  the  pas- 
sengers there  should  be  penned  into  a 
little  space  of  their  own  in  the  sort  of 
])it  made  by  the  narrowing  deck  at  the 
boAV.  They  seemed  to  be  all  foreigners, 
and  if  any  had  made  their  fortunes  in  our 
country  they  were  hiding  tlieir  prosperity 
in  the  return  to  their  own.  They  could 
hardly  have  come  to  us  moi-e  shabb}^ 
and  squalid  than  they  Avere  going  away; 
but  he  thought  their  average  less  apa- 
thetic than  that  of  the  saloon  passengers, 
as  he  leaned  over  the  rail  and  looked 
down  at  them.  Some  one  had  brought  out 
an  electric  battery,  and  the  lumpish  boys 
and  slattern  girls  were  shouting  and 
laughing  as  they  Avrithed  Avith  the  cur- 
rent. A  young  mother  seated  fiat  on  the 
deck,  with  hei'  bare  feet  stuck  out,  inatten- 
tively nursed  her  babe,  AA'hile  she  laughed 
and  shouted  with  the  rest;  a  man  Avith 
his  head  tied  in  a  shawl  walked  about 
the  pen  and  smiled  grotesquely  Avith  the 
well  side  of  his  toothache  -  swollen  face. 
Th(^  owner  of  the  battery  carried  it  away, 
and  a  gi'ou])  of  little  children,  with  blue 
eyes  and  yellow  hair,  gathered  in  the 
s})ace  he  had  left,  and  looked  up  at  a  pas- 
senger near  March  who  was  eating  some 
])lunis  and  cherries  which  he  had  brought 
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from  the  luncheon  table.  He  began  to 
throw  the  fruit  down  to  them,  and  the 
children  scrambled  for  it. 

An  elderly  man,  with  a  thin,  grave, 
aquiline  face,  said,  "I  shouldn't  want  a 
child  of  mine  down  there." 

"No,"  March  responded,  "it  isn't  quite 
what  one  would  choose  for  one's  own. 
It's  astonishing-,  though,  how^  we  reconcile 
ourselves  to  iL  in  the  case  of  others." 

"I  suppose  it's  something  we'll  have 
to  get  used  to  on  the  other  side,"  sug- 
gested the  stranger. 

"  Well,"  answered  March,  "you  have 
some  opportunities  to  get  used  to  it  on 
this  side,  if  you  happen  to  live  in  New 
York,"  and  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
rag-g-edness  which  often  penetrated  the 
frontier  of  comfort  where  he  lived  in 
Stuyvesant  Square,  and  which  seemed  as 
glad  of  largesse  in  food  or  money  as  this 
poverty  of  the  steerage. 

The  othei"  listened  restively  like  a  man 
whose  ideals  ai'e  disturbed.  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  should  like  to  live  in  New  York, 
much,"  he  said,  and  March  fancied  that, 
he  wished  to  be  asked  where  he  did  live. 
It  appeared  that  he  lived  in  Oliio,  and 
he  named  his  town;  he  did  not  brag  of 
it,  but  he  said  it  suited  him.  He  added 
that  he  had  never  expected  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope, but  that  he  had  begun  to  run  down 
lately,  and  his  doctor  thought  he  had 
better  go  out  and  try  Carlsbad. 

March  said,  to  invite  his  further  confi- 
dence, that  this  was  exactly  his  own  case. 
The  Ohio  man  met  the  overture  from  a 
common  invalidism  as  if  it  detracted 
from  his  own  distinction  ;  and  he  turned 
to  speak  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  ar- 
ranging his  affairs  for  leaving  home. 
His  heart  opened  a  little  with  the  word, 
and  he  said  how  comfortable  he  and  his 
wife  were  in  their  house,  and  how  much 
they  both  hated  to  shut  it  up.  Wlien 
Marcli  offered  him  his  card,  he  said  he 
had  none  of  his  own  with  him,  but  that 
his  name  was  Eltwin.  He  betrayed  a 
simple  wish  to  have  March  realize  the 
loc^l  importance  he  had  left  behind  him; 
and  it  was  not  hard  to  comply;  March 
saw  a  Grand  Army  button  in  the  lapel 
of  his  coat,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  veteran. 

He  tried  to  guess  his  rank,  in  telling 
his  wife  about  him,  when  he  went  down 
to  find  her  just  before  dinner,  but  he 
ended  with  a  certain  sense  of  affliction. 
"There  are  too  manv  elderlv  invalids  on 


this  ship.  I  knock  against  people  of  my 
own  age  everywhere.  Why  aren't  your 
youthful  lovers  more  in  evidence,  my 
dear?  I  don't  believe  they  are  lovers,  and 
I  begin  to  doubt  if  they're  young,  even." 

"It  wasn't  very  satisfactory  at  lunch, 
certainly,"  she  owned.  "But  I  know  it 
will  be  diff'ei'ent  at  dinner."  She  was 
putting  herself  together  after  a  nap  that 
had  made  u])  for  the  lost  sleej)  of  the 
night  before.  "  I  want  you  to  look  very 
nice,  dear.  Shall  you  dress  for  dinner?" 
she  asked  her  husband's  image  in  the 
state-room  glass  which  she  was  preoccu- 
pying. 

"  I  shall  dress  in  m}^  pea-jacket  and  sea- 
boots,"  it  answered. 

"I  have  heard  they  always  dress  for 
dinner  on  the  big  Cunard  and  White  Star 
boats,  when  it's  good  weather,"  she  went 
on,  placidly.  "I  shouldn't  want  those 
people  to  think  you  were  not  up  in  the 
convenances.^' 

They  both  knew  that  she  meant  the 
reticent  father  and  daughter,  and  March 
flung  out,  "I  shouldn't  want  them  to 
think  you  Averen't.  There's  such  a  thing 
as  overdoing." 

She  attacked  him  at  another  point. 
"What  has  annoyed  you?  What  else 
have  you  been  doing?" 

"  Nothing.  I've  been  reading  most  of 
the  afternoon." 

"  TJie  Maiden  Knightr 

This  was  the  book  which  nearly  every- 
body had  brought  on  board.  It  w^as  just 
out,  and  had  caught  an  instant  favor, 
which  swelled  later  to  a  tidal  wave.  It 
depicted  a  heroic  girl  in  every  trying  cir- 
cumstance of  mediaeval  life,  and  gratified 
the  perennial  ])assi()n  of  both  sexes  for 
historical  romance,  while  it  flattered  wo- 
men's instinct  of  superiority  by  the  cele- 
bration of  her  unintermitted  triumphs, 
ending  in  a  pre})osterous  and  wholly  su- 
perfluous self-sacrifice. 

March  laughed  for  pleasure  in  her 
guess,  and  slic  pursued,  "I  su])))ose  you 
didn't  waste  time  looking  if  anybody  had 
brought  the  last  copy  of  Every  Other 
WeeJv  r 

"  Yes,  I  did;  and  I  found  the  one  you 
had  left  in  your  steamer  chair — for  ad- 
vertising ])ui'poses,  probably." 

'*  Mr.  Burnamy  has  another,"  she  said. 
"I  saw  it  sticking  out  of  his  pocket  this 
morning." 

"Oh,  yes.  He  told  me  he  had  got  it 
on  the  train  from  Chicago  to  see  if  it  had 
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liis  poem  in  it.  lie's  an  ingenuous  soul 
— in  some  ways.'' 

"  Well,  that  is  the  very  reason  why 
you  ou<j;lit  to  lind  out  whether  the  men 
are  goin<;-  to  dress,  and  let  him  know.  He 
wouhl  never  think  of  it  himself."' 

*'  Neitlier  would  T,"  said  her  husband. 

''Very  well,  if  you  wisli  to  spoil  his 
chance  at  the  outset/'  she  sighed. 

She  did  iiot-  (ptite  know  whether  to  l)e 
ghul  or  not  that  the  men  w(M-e  all  in 
sacks  and  cutaways  at  il inner;  it  saved 
her  from  shanu'  for  her  husband  and  ]\lr. 
]>ui'namy;  but  it  put  her  in  the  wrong. 
Every  one  talked;  even  the  father  and 
daugiiter  talked  with  each  other,  and  at 
one  moment  ]Mrs.  ^Mnrch  could  not  be 
quite  sure  that  the  daughter  had  not 
looked  at  her  when  she  spok(\  She  could 
not  be  mistaken  in  the  remark  which  the 
father  addressed  to    Burnaniy,  though  it 

led  to  nothing'. 

XII. 

The  dinner  was  unconunonly  good,  as 
the  lirst  dinner  out  is  apt  to  be;  and  it 
went  gayly  on  from  sou})  to  fruit,  which 
was  of  the  Amei-ican  abundance  and 
variety,  and  as  yet  not  of  the  veteran 
freshness  imparted  by  the  ice  -  closet. 
Everybody  was  eating  it,  when  by  a  com- 
mon consciousness  they  were  aware  of 
alien  witnesses.  They  looked  up  as  by  a 
single  ini})ulsG,  and  saw  at  the  i)ort  the 
gaunt  face  of  a  steerage  passenger  staring- 
down  upon  their  luxury;  he  held  on  his 
ai'ui  a  child  that  shared  his  regard  -with 
yet  hungrier  eyes.  A  boy's  nose  showed 
itself  as  if  tiptoed  to  the  height  of  the 
man's  elbow;  a  young  girl  peered  over 
his  other  arm. 

The  passengers  glanced  at  one  another; 
the  two  table-stewards,  with  their  nai)kins 
in  their  hands,  smiled  vaguely,  and  made 
some  indeiinile  movements. 

Tlie  bachelor  at  the  head  of  the  table 
broke  the  spell.  *'I'm  glad  it  didn't  be- 
gin with  the  Little  Neck  clams l" 

''Probably  they  only  let  them  come  for 
the  dessert,"  ^larch  suggested. 

The  widow  now  followed  the  direction 
of  the  other  eyes,  and  looked  u\)  over  her 
slu)ulder;  she  gave  a  little  cry.  anil 
shrank  down.  The  young  bride  made 
her  petted  mouth,  in  appeal  to  the  com- 
l)any;  her  husband  looked  severe,  as  if 
lie  were  going  to  do  something,  but  -'v- 
frained,  not  to  make  a  scene.  The  ret- 
iccuit  father  threw  one  of  his  staccato 
glances  at  the  i)ort,  and  Mrs.  March  was 


sure  that   she   saw   the  daughter  steal  a 
glance  at  Burnamy. 

The  young  fellow  laughed.  ''I  don't 
suppose  there's  anytliing  to  be  done  about 
it,  unless  we  passed  out  a  plate." 

Mr.  Kenby  shook  liis  head.  "It 
wouldn't  do.  We  might  send  for  the 
captain.      Or  the  chief  steward."' 

The  faces  at  the  port  vanished.  At 
other  i)orts  proliles  passed  and  repassed, 
as  if  the  steerage  passengers  had  their 
])romenade  under  them,  but  they  jDaused 
no  more. 

The  Marches  went  up  to  their  steamer 
chairs.  ai]d  fi'oni  her  exasperated  nerves 
Mrs.  ]\larch  denounced  the  arrangement 
of  the  ship  wliich  had  made  such  a  cruel 
thing  possible. 

"  Oh,"  he  mocked,  "  tiiey  had  probably 
had  a  good  substantial  meal  of  their  own, 
and  the  scene  of  our  banquet  was  of  the 
quality  of  a  picture,  a  ])urely  aesthetic 
treat.  But  supposing  it  wasn't,  we're  do- 
ing sometliing  like  it  every  day  and  every  « 
moment  of  our  lives.  The  Noridnhia  is 
a  piece  of  the  whole  world's  civilization 
set  afloat,  and  passing  from  shore  to  shore 
with  unchanged  classes  and  conditions. 
A  shi})'s  merely  a  snuiU  stage,  where 
we're  brought  to  close  qiuirters  with  the 
daily  drama  of  humanity." 

"Well,  then,"  she  protested,  *'I  don't 
like  being  brought  to  close  quarters  with 
the  daily  drama  of  humanity, as  you  call  it. 
And  I  don't  believe  that  the  large  Eng- 
lish ships  are  built  so  that  the  steerage 
])assengers  can  stare  in  at  the  saloon  win- 
dows while  one  is  eating;  and  I'm  sorr}^ 
we  came  on  the  Xo)'H)}ihia/' 

"Ah,  you  think  the  XoruDibia  doesn't 
hide  anything,"  he  began,  and  he  was 
going  to  speak  of  the  men  in  the  furnace 
])its  of  the  steamer,  how  they  fed  the  fires 
in  a  welding  heat,  and  as  if  they  had 
]Kn'ished  in  it  crept  out  on  the  forecastle 
like  blanched  phantasms  of  toil;  but  she 
interposed  in  time. 

"If  there's  anything  worse,  for  pity's 
sake  don't  tell  me." 

He  sat  tliinking  how  once  the  wcjf-ld 
had  not  seenuMl  to  have  even  death  in 
it.  and  then  how  as  he  had  grown  older 
death  had  come  into  it  more  and  more, 
and  sutVei'ing  was  lurking  everywhere, 
and  C(udd  hardly  be  kept  out  of  sight. 
II(^  wondered  if  that  young  Burnamy 
now  saw  the  world  as  he  used  to  see  it, 
a  idace  for  making  verse  and  making 
love,  and  full  of  beautv  of  all  kinds  wait- 
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ing  to  be  fitted  witli  plirases.  He  Lad 
lived  a  happy  life;  Buruaniy  would  be 
lucky  if  he  should  live  one  half  as  happy; 
and  yet  if  he  could  show  him  his  whole 
happy  life,  just  as  it  had  truly  been,  must 
not  the  young"  man  shrink  from  such  a 
picture  of  his  future? 

"Say  something'!"  said  his  wife. 
"What  are  you  thinking'  about?" 

"Oh,  Burnamy,"  he  answered,  honest- 
ly enough. 

"I  was  thinking*  about  the  children," 
she  said.  "  I  am  glad  Bella  didn't  try  to 
come  from  Chicago  to  see  us  oft";  it  would 
have  been  too  silly;  she  is  g-etting-  to  be 
very  sensible.  I  hope  Tom  won't  take 
the  covers  oft'  the  furniture  when  he  has 
fellows  in  to  see  him." 

"  Well,  I  want  him  to  get  all  the  com- 
fort he  can  out  of  the  place,  even  if  the 
moths  eat  up  every  stick  of  furniture." 

"Yes,  so  do  I.  And  of  course  you're 
wishing'  that  you  were  there  with  him!" 
March  laughed  guiltily.  "  AVell,  })er- 
haps  it  ivas  a  crazy  thing  for  us  to  start 
off  alone  for  Europe,  at  our  age." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  retorted  in 
the  necessity  he  perceived  for  staying  her 
drooping  spirits.  "I  wouldn't  be  any- 
where else  on  any  account.  Isn't  it  per- 
fectly delicious?  It  puts  me  in  mind  of 
that  night  on  the  Lake  Ontario  boat, 
when  we  were  starting  for  Montreal. 
There  was  the  same  sort  of  red  sunset, 
and  the  air  wasn't  a  bit  softer  than  this." 

He  spoke  of  a  night  on  their  wedding- 
journey  when  they  were  still  new  enough 
from  Europe  to  be  comparing  everything 
at  home  with  things  there. 

"Well,  perhaps  we  sliall  get  into  the 
spirit  of  it  again,"  she  said,  and  they  talked 
a  long  time  of  a  past. 

All  the  mechanical  noises  were  muffled 
in  the  dull  air,  and  the  wash  of  the  ship's 
course  through  the  waveless  sea  made  it- 
self pleasantly  heard.  In  the  offing  a 
steamer  homeward  bound  swam  smoothly 
by,  so  close  that  her  lights  outlined  her 
to  the  eye;  she  sent  up  some  signal  rock- 
ets that  soared  against  the  purple  heaven 
in  green  and  crimson,  and  spoke  to  the 
Norambia  in  the  mysterious  mute  phrases 
of  ships  that  meet  in  the  dark. 

Mrs.  March  wondered  what  had  become 
of  Burnamy;  the  promenades  were  much 
freer  now  than  they  had  been  since  the 
ship  sailed;  w^hen  she  rose  to  go  below, 
she  caught  sight  of  Burnamy  walking 
the   deck    transversely   with    some   lady. 


She  clutched  her  husband's  arm  and 
stayed  him  in  rich  conjecture. 

"Do  you  suppose  he  can  have  got  her 
to  walking  with  him  already?" 

They  waited  till  Burnamy  and  his  com- 
panion came  in  sight  again.  She  was  tilt- 
ing forward,  and  turning  from  the  waist, 
now  to  him  and  now  from  him. 

"  No ;  it's  that  ])ivota]  girl, "  said  March  ; 
and  his  wife  said,  "Well,  I'm  glad  he 
won't  be  put  down  by  them." 

In  the  nmsic-room  sat  the  people  she 
meant,  and  at  the  instant  she  passed  on 
down  the  staii's,  the  daughter  was  saying 
to  the  father,  "  I  don't  see  why  you  didn't 
tell  me  sooner,  papa." 

"It  was  such  an  unimportant  matter 
that  I  didn't  think  to  mention  it.  He 
offered  it,  and  I  took  it;  that  was  all. 
What  difference  could  it  have  made  to 
you?" 

"None.  But  one  doesn't  like  to  do 
any  one  an  injustice." 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  thinking 
anything  about  it." 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

XIII. 

The  voyage  of  the  Noriimhia  was  one 
of  those  which  passeiigers  say  they  have 
never  seen  anything  like,  though  for  the 
hrst  two  or  three  days  out  neither  the 
doctor  nor  the  deck-steward  could  be  got 
to  prophesy  when  the  ship  would  be  in. 
There  was  only  a  day  or  two  when  it 
could  really  be  called  i-ough,  and  the  sea- 
sickness was  confined  to  those  who  seemed 
wilful  sufferei's;  they  la^''  on  the  cushion- 
ed benching  ai'ound  the  stairs- landings 
and  subsisted  on  biscuit  and  beef  tea 
without  qualifying  the  monotonous  well- 
being  of  the  other  passengers,  who  passed 
without  noticing  them. 

The  second  morning  there  was  rain, 
and  the  air  freshened,  but  the  leaden  sea 
lay  level  as  before.  The  snn  shone  in 
the  afternoon;  with  the  sunset  the  fog 
came  thick  and  white;  the  shii)  lowed 
dismally  through  tlie  night;  from  the 
dense  folds  of  the  mist  answering  noises 
called  back  to  her.  Just  before  dark 
two  men  in  a  dory  shouted  up  to  her 
close  under  her  bows,  and  then  melted 
out  of  sight;  when  the  dark  feU  the 
lights  of  fishing-schooners  were  seen,  and 
their  bells  pealed;  once  loud  cries  from 
a  vessel  near  at  hand  made  themselves 
heard.  Some  ])eople  in  the  dining-saloon 
sang  hymns;  the  smoking-room  was  dense 
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with  cig-ar  fumes,  and  tlie  card-players 
dealt  tlieir  hands  in  an  atmosphere  emu- 
lous of  the  fog-  without. 

The  No7'U))il)ia  was  oft'  the  Banh's, 
and  the  second  day  of  fog  was  cold  as  if 
iceberg's  were  haunting  the  opaque  pallor 
around  her.  In  the  ranks  of  steamer 
chairs  people  lay  like  niunnnies  in  their 
(l(Mise  wrappings;  in  the  music-room  the 
little  childi-en  of  ti'avel  discussed  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  steamers  on  which  they 
had  crossed,  and  babes  of  five  and  seven 
disputed  about  the  motion  on  the  Cunard- 
ers  and  White  Stars;  their  nurses  tried  in 
vain  to  still  them  in  behalf  of  older  ims- 
sengers  trying  to  write  letters  there. 

By  the  next  morning  the  ship  had  run 
out  of  the  fog;  and  people  who  could  keep 
their  feet  said  they  were  glad  of  the  great- 
er motion  wdiich  they  found  beyond  the 
Banks.  They  now  talked  of  the  heat  of 
the  first  days  out,  and  how  much  they 
had  suffered;  some  who  had  passed  the 
night  on  board  before  sailing  tried  to  im- 
part a  sense  of  their  misery  in  trying  to 
sleep. 

A  day  or  two  later  a  storm  struck  the 
ship,  and  the  sailors  stretched  canvas 
along  the  weather  promenade  and  put  up 
a  sheatl.''ng  of  boards  across  the  bow  end 
to  keep  ott'  the  rain.  Yet  a  day  or  two 
more  and  the  sea  had  fallen  again  and 
there  was  dancing  on  the  widest  space 
of  the  lee  promenade. 

The  little  events  of  the  sea  outside  the 
steamer  offered  themselves  in  their  poor 
variety.  Once  a  ship  in  the  offing,  with 
all  its  square  sails  set,  lifted  them  like 
three  white  towers  from  the  deep.  On 
the  rim  of  the  ocean  the  length  of  some 
westward  liner  blocked  itself  out  against 
the  horizon,  and  swiftly  trailed  its  smoke 
out  of  sight.  A  few  tram])  steamers, 
lounging  and  lunging  through  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  were  overtaken  and  left  he- 
hind;  an  old  brigantine  passed  so  close 
that  her  rusty  iron  sides  showed  plain, 
and  one  could  discern  the  faces  of  the 
people  on  board. 

The  steamer  was  oftenest  without  the 
sign  of  any  life  beyond  her.  One  day 
a.  small  bird  beat  the  air  with  its  little 
wings,  under  the  roof  of  llie  pi'onienade, 
and  then  flittered  from  sight  ovei*  tln^  sur- 
face of  the  waste;  a  school  of  ])()rp()isos. 
stiff  and  wooden  in  their  rise.  ])luna'('d 
clumsily  from  wave  to  wave.  Tlio  deep 
itself  had  sometimes  the  unreality,  the 
artificialitv  of  the  canvas  sea  of  the  the- 


ati-e.  Connnonly  it  was  livid  and  cold 
in  color;  but  there  was  a  morning  when 
it  was  delicately  misted,  and  where  the 
mist  left  it  clear,  it  was  blue,  and  exqui- 
sitely iridescent  under  the  pale  sun;  the 
wrinkled  waves  were  finely  pitted  by  the 
falling  s])ray.  These  were  rare  moments ; 
mostly,  when  it  ^vas  not  like  painted  can- 
vas, it  was  hard  like  black  rock,  Avith 
surfaces  of  smooth  cleavage.  Where  it 
met  the  sky  it  lay  flat  and  motionless,  or 
in  the  rougher  weather  carved  itself  along 
tlie  horizon  in  successions  of  sui-ges. 

If  the  sun  rose  clear,  it  Avas  overcast  in 
a  few  hours;  then  the  clouds  broke  and 
let  a  little  sunshine  through,  to  close 
again  before  the  dim  evening  thickened 
over  the  waters.  Sometimes  the  moon 
looked  through  the  ragged  curtain  of  va- 
pors; one  night  it  seemed  to  shine  till 
morning,  and  shook  a  path  of  quicksilver 
from  the  horizon  to  the  ship.  Through 
every  change,  after  she  had  left  the  fog 
behind,  the  steamer  drove  on  with  the 
pulse  of  her  engines  (that  stopped  no 
moi'e  than  a  man's  heart  stops)  in  a 
course  which  bad  nothing  to  mark  it  but 
the  spread  of  the  furrows  from  her  sides, 
and  the  wake  that  foamed  from  her  stern 
to  the  western  verge  of  the  sea. 

The  life  of  the  ship,  like  the  life  of  the 
sea,  was  a  sodden  monotony  with  certain 
events  which  were  part  of  the  monotony. 
In  the  morning  the  little  steward's  bugle 
called  the  passengers  fi'om  their  dreams, 
and  half  an  hour  later  called  them  to 
their  l)i'eakfast,  after  such  as  chose  bad 
been  served  with  coffee  by  their  bedroom- 
stewards.  Then  they  went  on  deck,  where 
they  i-ead,  or  dozed  in  their  chairs,  or 
walked  u})  and  dow'n,  or  stood  in  the  way 
of  those  who  were  w^alking;  or  played 
shuffleboard  and  ring-toss ;  or  smoked, and 
drank  whiskey  and  aerated  waters  over 
their  cards  and  papers  in  the  smoking- 
I'oom ;  or  wi'ote  letters  in  the  saloon  or 
the  music-room.  At  eleven  o'clock  they 
spoiled  their  appetites  for  lunch  with  tea 
or  bouillon  to  the  music  of  a  band  of  sec- 
ond-cabin stewards;  at  one,  a  single  blast 
of  the  bugle  called  them  to  lunch,  where 
they  glutted  themselves  to  the  torpor 
from  which  they  afterwards  drowsed  in 
their  l)erths  or  chairs.  They  did  the 
same  things  in  the  afternoon  that  tliey 
had  done  in  the  forenoon;  and  at  four 
o'clock  the  deck  -  stewards  came  round 
with  their  cu])s  and  saucers,  and  their 
plates  of  sandwiches,  again  to  the  music 
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of  tlie  l)aiid.  Tliere  were  two  bugle-calls 
for  dinner,  and  after  dinner  some  went 
early  to  bed,  and  some  sat  up  late  and 
had  grills  and  toast.  At  tweh^^,  the  lights 
were  put  out  in  the  saloons  and  the  smok- 
ing-rooms. 

There  were  various  smells  whicli  stoi'ed 
themselves  u})  in  the  consciousness  to  i-e- 
main  lastingly  relative  to  certain  moments 
and  places:  a  whiff  of  whiskey  and  to- 
bacco that  exhaled  from  the  door  of  the 
smoking-room  ;  the  odor  of  oil  and  steam 
rising  from  the  open  skylig-hts  over  the 
engine- room ;  the  scent  of  stale  bread 
about  the  doors  of  the  dining-saloon. 

Tiie  life  was  like  the  life  at  a  sea-side 
hotel,  only  more  monotonous.  The  walk- 
ing was  limited;  the  talk  was  the  tenta- 
tive talk  of  people  aware  that  there  was 
no  refuge  if  they  got  tired  of  one  another. 
The  flirting  itself,  such  as  there  was  of  it, 
must  be  carried  on  in  the  glare  of  the  per- 
vasive publicity;  it  must  be  crude  and 
bold,  or  not  be  at  all. 

Thej'e  seemed  to  be  very  little  of  it. 
There  were  not  many  young  people  on 
board  of  saloon  quality,  and  these  were 
mostly  girls.  The  young  men  were  main- 
ly of  the  smoking-room  sort;  they  seldom 
risked  themselves  among  the  steamer 
chaij's.  It  was  gayer  in  the  second  cabin, 
and  gayer  yet  in  the  steerage,  where  ro- 
buster  emotions  were  operated  by  the  ac- 
cordion. The  passengers  tliere  danced  to 
its  music;  they  sang  to  it  and  lauglied  to 
it  unabashed  under  the  eyes  of  the  first- 
cal)in  witnesses  clustered  along  the  rail 
al)ove  the  pit  where  they  took  their  rude 
pleasures. 

With  March  it  came  to  his  spending 
many  hours  of  each  long,  swift  day  in 
his  bei'th  with  a  book  under  the  conven- 
ient electric  light.  He  was  safe  there 
from  the  acquaintances  which  constantly 
formed  themselves  only  to  fall  into  dis- 
integration, and  cling  to  him  afterwards 
as  inorganic  i)articles  of  salutation,  wea- 
ther-guessing, and  smoking-room  gossip 
about  the  ship's  run. 

In  the  earliest  hours  of  the  voyage  he 
thought  that  he  saw  some  faces  of  the 
great  world,  the  woi-ld  of  wealth  and 
fashion;  but  these  afterwards  vanished, 
and  left  him  to  wonder  where  they  hid 
themselves.  He  did  not  meet  them  even 
in  going  to  and  from  his  meals;  he  could 
only  imagine  them  served  in  those  pala- 
tial state-rooms  whose  interiors  the  stew- 
ards 710W  and  then  rather  obtruded  upon 


the  public.  Thei'e  were  peo})le  whom  he 
encountered  in  the  promenades  when  he 
got  up  for  the  sunrise,  and  whom  he  nev- 
er saw  at  other  times:  at  midnight  he 
met  men  prowling  in  the  dark  whom  he 
never  met  by  day.  But  none  of  these 
were  people  of  the  great  world.  Before 
six  o'clock  they  were  sometimes  second- 
cabin  passengers,  whose  barrier  was  then 
lifted  for  a  little  while  to  give  them  the 
freedom  of  the  saloon  promenade. 

From  time  to  time  he  thought  he  would 
look  up  his  Ohioan,  and  revive  from  a 
closer  study  of  liim  his  interest  in  tlio 
rare  American  who  had  never  been  to 
Europe.  But  he  kept  with  his  elderly 
wife,  who  had  the  effect  of  withholding 
him  from  March's  advances.  Young  Mr. 
aiid  Mrs.  Letfers  threw  off  more  and  more 
their  disguise  of  a  long-married  pair,  and 
became  frankly  bride  and  groom.  They 
seldom  talked  with  any  one  else,  except 
at  table;  they  walked  up  and  down  to- 
gether, smiling  into  each  other's  faces; 
they  sat  side  by  side  in  their  steamer 
chairs:  one  shawl  covei-ed  them  both,  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
holding  each  other's  hands  under  it. 

Mrs.  Adding  often  took  the  chair  be- 
side Mrs.  March  when  her  husband  was 
straying  about  the  ship  or  reading  in  his 
berth;  and  the  two  ladies  must  have  ex- 
changed autobiographies,  for  ^Mis.  March 
was  able  to  tell  him  just  how  long  Mrs. 
Adding  had  been  a  widow,  what  her  hus- 
band died  of,  and  what  had  been  done  to 
save  him;  how  she  was  now  perfectly 
wrapt  up  in  her  boy,  aiul  was  taking  him 
abroad,  with  some  notion  of  going  to 
Switzerland,  after  the  summer's  travel, 
and  settling  down  with  him  at  school 
there.  She  and  Mrs.  March  became  great 
friends;  and  Rose,  as  his  mother  called 
him,  attached  himself  reverently  to  March, 
not  only  as  a  celebi-ity  of  the  first  grade 
in  his  quality  of  editor  of  Every  Other 
Week,  but  as  a  sage  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness with  whom  he  must  not  lose  the 
chance  of  counsel  upon  almost  every  hy- 
pothesis and  exigency  of  life. 

March  could  not  bring  himself  to  place 
Burnamy  quite  where  he  belonged  in  con- 
temporary litei-ature.  when  Rose  put  him 
very  high  in  virtue  of  the  poem  which  he 
heard  Burnamy  was  going  to  have  print- 
ed in  Krery  Other  Week,  and  of  the  book 
which  he  was  going  to  have  published; 
and  he  let  the  boy  bring  to  the  young  fel- 
low the  flatterv  which  can  come  to  anv 
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autlior  but  once,  in  the  first  request  for 
bis  autograpb  tbat  Burnaniy  confessed  to 
liave  bad.  Tbey  were  so  near  in  age, 
tbougb  tbey  were  ten  years  apart,  tbat 
Rose  stood  mucb  more  in  awe  of  Bur- 
namy  tban  of  otbei-s  mucb  more  bis 
seniors.  He  was  often  in  tbe  company 
of  Kenby,  wboni  be  valued  next  to  Marcli 
as  a  person  acquainted  willi  men;  be 
consulted  Marcb  upon  Kenby 's  practice 
of  always  taking-  up  tbe  bing-iiag-e  of  tlie 
countr}^  lie  visited,  if  it  were  only  for  a 
fortnigbt;  and  be  conceived  a  liigber 
opinion  of  bini  from  Marcb's  approval. 

Burnamy  was  most  witb  Mrs.  Marcli, 
wbo  made  bim  talk  about  bimself  wben 
lie  supposed  be  was  talking  about  litei-a- 
iure,  in  tbe  liope  tbat  sbe  could  get  bim 
to  talk  about  tbe  Triscoes;  but  sbe  listen- 
ed in  vain  as  be  poured  out  bis  soul  in 
theories  of  literarj^  art,  and  in  histories  of 
what  be  had  w^'itten  and  what  be  meant 
to  write.  When  he  passed  them  where 
they  sat  together,  March  beard  tbe  young 
fellow's  perpetually  recurring  I,  I,  I,  my, 
my,  my,  me,  me,  me;  and  smiled  to  think 
bow  she  was  suffering  under  tbe  drip- 
drip  of  bis  innocent  egotism. 

She  bore  in  a  sort  of  scientific  patience 
with  his  attentions  to  the  pivotal  girl, 
ii  and  with  Miss  Triscoe's  indifference  to 
bim,  in  which  a  less  penetrating  scrutiny 
could  have  detected  no  change  from  meal 
to  meal.  It  was  only  at  table  that  she 
could  see  them  together,  or  that  sbe  could 
note  any  break  in  tbe  reserve  of  the  father 
and  daughter.  Tbe  signs  of  this  were  so 
fine  tbat  when  she  reported  them  Marcb 
laughed  in  scornful  incredulity.  But  at 
breakfast  tbe  third  day  out,  tbe  Triscoes, 
with  the  authority  of  people  accustomed 
to  social  consideration,  suddenly  turned 
to  the  Marches,  and  began  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable;  the  father  spoke  to 
Marcli  of  Every  Other  Week,  which  he 
seemed  to  know  of  in  its  relation  to  bim; 
and  the  young  girl  addressed  herself  to 
Mrs.  March's  motherly  sense  not  tbe  less 
acceptablybecau.se  indirectly.  Sbe  spoke 
of  going  out  with  her  father  for  an  in- 
definite time,  as  if  it  were  rather  his  wish 
tban  hers,  and  sbe  made  some  inquiries 
about  places  in  Germany:  tbey  bad  never 
been  in  Germany.  They  bad  some  idea 
of  Dresden;  but  the  idea  of  Dresden  with 
its  American  colony  seemed  rather  tire- 
some; and  did  Mrs.  March  know  anything 
about  Weimar? 

Mrs.  Marcb  was  obliged  to  savtbat  she- 


knew  nothing  about  any  ])lace  in  Ger- 
many; and  she  explained  perhaps  too 
fully  where  and  why  sbe  was  going  with 
her  husband.  Sbe  fancied  a  Boston  note 
in  tbat  scorn  for  tbe  tiresomeness  of  Dres- 
den ;  but  the  girl's  style  was  of  New  York 
rather  than  of  Boston,  and  her  accent  was 
not  quite  of  either  place.  Mrs.  Marcb  be- 
gan to  tiy  the  Triscoes  in  this  i)lace  and 
in  tbat,  to  divine  them  and  to  class  them. 
She  had  decided  from  tbe  first  tbat  tbey 
were  society  people,  but  they  were  culti- 
vated beyond  tbe  average  of  tbe  few 
swells  whom  sbe  had  met;  and  there  had 
been  nothing  off'ensive  in  their  manner 
of  holding  themselves  aloof  from  tbe  oth- 
er i)eople  at  tbe  table;  tbey  had  a  right 
to  do  that  if  tbey  chose. 

When  the  young  Lefferses  came  in  to 
breakfast,  the  talk  went  on  between  these 
and  the  Marches;  the  Triscoes  presently 
left  tbe  table,  and  Mrs.  Mai'ch  rose  soon 
after,  eager  for  tbat  discussion  of  their  be- 
havior which  Marcb  knew  he  would  not 
be  able  to  postpone.  He  agreed  with  her 
tbat  tbey  were  society  people,  but  slie 
could  not  at  once  accept  his  theory  that 
tbey  bad  themselves  been  the  objects  of 
an  advance  from  them  because  of  their 
neutral  literary  quality,  through  which 
tbey  were  of  no  social  world.  Latei'  she 
admitted  this,  as  she  said,  for  tbe  sake  of 
argument,  though  what  sbe  wanted  bim 
to  see,  now,  was  tbat  this  was  all  a  step 
of  tbe  girFs  toward  finding  out  some- 
thing about  Burnaniy. 

The  same  afternoon,  about  tbe  time  tbe 
deck-stewai'd  was  making  bis  round  with 
bis  cups,  Miss  Triscoe  al)ru])tly  advanced 
upon  her  from  a  neighboring  corner  of 
the  bulkhead,  and  asked,  with  the  air 
of  one  accustomed  to  have  \\vv  advances 
gratefully  received,  if  sbe  might  sit  by 
her.  Tbe  gii'l  took  March's  vacant  chair, 
where  sbe  bad  her  cup  of  bouillon,  which 
she  continued  to  bold  iin  tasted  in  her  band 
after  the  first  sij).  Mrs.  March  did  the 
same  witb  hers,  and  at  the  moment  she 
bad  got  very  tired  of  doing  it,  Burnamy 
canie  by,  for  tbe  hundredth  time  tbat 
day,  and  gave  her  a  hundredth  bow  with 
a  hundredth  smile.  He  ])ei'ceived  tbat 
sbe  wished  to  get  rid  of  her  cup,  and  be 
sprang  to  her  relief. 

"May  I  take  yours  too?"  be  said  vei'v 
passively  to  Miss  Triscoe. 

"You  are  very  good,"  sbe  answered, 
and  gave  it. 

Mrs.  Marcb  witb  a  casual  air  suggested, 
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"Do  you  know  Mr.  Burnamy,  Miss  Tris- 
coe?"  The  girl  said  a  few  civil  things, 
but  Burnamy  did  not  try  to  make  talk 
with  her  while  he  remained  a  few  mo- 
ments before  Mrs.  March.  The  pivotal 
girl  came  in  sight,  tilting  and  turning  in 
a  rare  moment  of  isolation  at  the  corner 
of  the  music-room,  and  he  bowed  abru])t- 
ly,  and  hurried  off  to  join  her. 

Miss  Triscoe  did  not  linger;  she  al- 
leged the  necessity  of  looking  up  her 
father,  and  went  away  with  a  smile  so 
friendly  that  Mrs.  March  might  easily 
have  construed  it  to  mean  that  no  blame 
attached  itself  to  her  in  Miss  Triscoe's 
mind. 

"Then  you  don't  feel  that  it  was  a  very 
distinct  success?"  her  husband  asked  on 
his  return. 

"Not  on  the  surface,''  she  said. 

"  Better  let  ill  enough  alone,"  he  ad- 
vised. 

She  did  not  heed  him.  "  All  the  same 
she  cares  for  him.  The  very  fact  that  she 
was  so  cold,  shows  that." 

"And  do  you  think  her  being  cold  will 
make  him  care  for  her?" 

"  If  she  wants  it  to." 

XIV. 

At  dinner  tliat  day  the  question  of  The 
Maiden  Knight  was  debated  among  the 
noises  and  silences  of  the  band.  Young 
Mrs.  Leffers  had  brought  the  book  to  the 
table  with  her;  she  said  she  had  not  been 
able  to  lay  it  down  before  the  last  horn 
sounded;  in  fact  she  could  have  been  seen 
reading  it  to  her  husband  where  they  sat 
under  the  same  shawl,  the  whole  after- 
noon. "Don't  you  think  it's  perfectly 
fascinating?"  she  asked  Mrs.  Adding,  with 
iier  petted  mouth. 

"Well,"  said  the  widow,  doubtfully, 
"it's  nearly  a  week  since  I  read  it,  and 
I've  had  time  to  get  over  the  glow." 

"Oh,  I  could  just  read  it  forever!"  the 
bride  exclaimed. 

"I  like  a  book,"  said  her  husband, 
"that  takes  me  out  of  myself.  I  don't 
want  to  think  when  I'm  reading." 

March  was  going  to  attack  this  ideal, 
but  he  reflected  in  time  that  Mr.  Leffers 
had  really  stated  his  own  motive  in  read- 
ing. He  compromised.  "Well.  I  like 
the  author  to  do  my  thinking  for  me." 

"Yes," said  the  other,  "that  is  what  I 
mean." 

"The  question  is  whether  Th,e  Maiden 
Knight  fellow  does  it,"  said  Kenby,  tak- 
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ing  duck  and  pease  from  the  steward  at 
his  shoulder. 

"What  my  wife  likes  in  it  is  to  see 
what  one  woman  can  do  and  be,  single- 
handed,"  said  March. 

''No,"  his  wife  corrected  him,  "  what  a 
man  thinks  she  can." 

"I  suppose," said  Mr.  Triscoe  unexpect- 
edly, "that  we're  like  the  English  in  our 
habitof  going  oif  about  a  book  like  a  train 
of  powder." 

"  If  you'll  say  a  row  of  bricks,"  March 
assented,  "I'll  agree  with  you.  It's  cer- 
tainly Anglo-Saxon  to  fall  over  one  an- 


other as  we  do,  when  we  get  goin< 


It 


would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how 
much  liking  there  is  in  the  popularity  of 
a  given  book." 

"It's  like  the  run  of  a  song,  isn't  it?" 
Kenby  suggested.  "You  can't  stand 
either,  when  it  reaches  a  given  point." 

He  spoke  to  March  and  ignored  Triscoe, 
who  had  hitherto  ignored  the  rest  of  the 
table. 

"  It's  very  curious,"  March  said.  "The 
book  or  the  song  catches  a  mood,  or 
feeds  a  craving,  and  when  one  passes  or 
the  other  is  glutted — " 

"The  discouraging  part  is,"  Triscoe  put 
in,  still  limiting  himself  to  the  Marches, 
"  that  it's  never  a  question  of  real  taste. 
The  things  that  go  down  with  us  are  so 
crude,  so  coarsely  spiced  ;  they  tickle  such 
a  vulgar  palate —  Now  in  France,  for 
instance,"  he  suggested. 

"Well,  I  don't  know."  returned  the 
editor.  "After  all,  we  eat  a  good  deal 
of  bread,  and  we  drink  more  pure  water 
than  an\'  other  people.  Even  when  we 
drink  it  iced,  I  fancy  it  isn't  so  bad  as 
absinthe." 

The  young  bride  looked  at  him  grate- 
fully, but  she  said.  ''If  we  can't  get  ice- 
v/ater  in  Europe,  I  don't  know  what  Mr. 
Leffers  ivill  do,"  and  the  talk  threatened 
to  pass  among  the  ladies  into  a  compari- 
son of  American  and  European  customs. 
Burnamy  could  not  bear  to  let  it.  "I 
don't  pretend  to  be  very  well  up  in  French 
literature,"  he  began,  "but  I  think  such 
a  book  as  The  Maiden  Knight  isn't  such 
a  bad  piece  of  work  ;  people  are  lik- 
ing a  pretty  well  built  story  when  they 
like  it.  Of  course  it's  sentimental,  and  it 
begs  the  question  a  good  deal;  but  it  im- 
agines something  heroic  in  character,  and 
it  makes  the  reader^imagine  it  too.  The 
man  Avho  wrote  that  book  may  be  a  don- 
key half  the  time,  but  he's  a  genius  the 
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other  lialf.  By-aiid-by  he'll  do  something 
— after  he's  conie  to  see  that  his  Maiden 
Knight  was  a  fool — that  I  believe  even 
you  won't  be  down  on,  Mr.  Marcli,  if  he 
paints  a  heroic  type  as  powerfully  as  he 
does  in  this  book." 

He  spoke  with  the  authority  of  a  jour- 
nalist, and  though  he  deferred  to  March 
in  the  end,  he  deferred  with  authority 
still.  March  liked  him  for  coming  to  the 
defence  of  a  young  writer  w4iom  he  had 
not  himself  learned  to  like  yet.  "Yes,"' 
he  said,  "  if  he  has  the  power  you  say,  and 
can  keep  it  after  he  comes  to  his  artistic 
consciousness." 

Mrs.  Letfers,  as  if  she  thought  things 
were  going  her  way,  smiled;  Rose  Add- 
ing listened  with  shining  eyes  expectant- 
ly fixed  on  March;  his  mother  viewed  his 
rapture  with  tender  amusement.  The 
steward  was  at  Kenby's  shoulder  witli  the 
salad  and  liis  entreating  '^  Bleace!"  and 
Triscoe  seemed  to  be  questioning  whether 
he  should  take  any  notice  of  Burnamy's 
general  disagreement.  He  said  at  last: 
"I'm  afraid  we  haven't  the  documents. 
You  don't  seem  to  have  cared  for  French 
books,  and  I  haven't  read  Tlie  Maiden 
Knight:'  He  added  to  March:  "But  I 
don't  di^fend  absinthe.  Ice-water  is  bet- 
ter. What  I  object  to  is  our  indiscrim- 
inate taste  both  for  raw  whiskey  aiul  for 
milk-and-water.  ' 

No  one  took  up  the  question  again,  and 
it  was  Ken  by  who  spoke  next.  "The  doc- 
tor thinks,  if  this  weather  holds,  that  we 
shall  be  into  Plymouth  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. I  always  like  to  get  a  professional 
opinion  on  the  ship's  run." 

In  the  evening,  as  Mrs.  March  was  put- 
ting away  in,  her  portfolio  the  journal- 
letter  which  she  was  writing  to  send  back 
from  Plymouth  to  her  children.  Miss  Tris- 
coe drifted  to  the  place  where  she  sat  at 
their  tal)le  in  the  dining-room  by  a  co- 
incidence which  they  both  respected  as 
casual. 

'"We  had  quite  a  literary  dinner,"  she 
remarked,  hovering  for  a  moment  near 
the  chair  which  she  later  sank  into.  *'  It 
must  have  made  you  feel  very  nmch  at 
home.  Or  perhaps  you're  so  tired  of  it  at 
home  that  you  don't  talk  about  books." 

"We  always  talk  shop,  in  some  form 
or  other,"  said  Mrs.  March.  "  My  husband 
never  tires  of  it.  A  good  many  of  the  con- 
tributors come  to  us.  you  know." 

"It  must  be  delightful."  said  the  girl. 
She  added  as  if  she  ouulit  to  excuse  her- 


self for  neglecting  an  advantage  that 
might  have  been  hers  if  she  had  chosen, 
"  I'm  sorry  one  sees  so  little  of  the  artistic 
and  literary  set.  But  New  York  is  such  a 
big  place." 

"  New  York  people  seem  to  be  very 
fond  of  it,''  said  Mrs.  March.  "Those 
who  have  alwaj's  lived  there." 

"  We  haven't  always  lived  there."  said 
the  girl.  "But  I  think  one  has  a  good 
time  there — the  best  time  a  girl  can  have. 
It's  all  very  well  coming  over  for  the 
summer;  one  has  to  spend  the  summer 
somewhere.  Are  you  going  out  for  a  long^ 
time?"' 

■'Onlvforthe  summer.  Fii'st  to  Carls- 
bad." 

"Oh,  yes.  I  suppose  we  shall  travel 
about  through  Germany,  and  then  bring 
up  in  Paris.  We  always  do;  my  father 
is  very  fond  of  it." 

"You  must  know  it  vei'y  well."  said 
Mrs.  March,  aimlessly. 

"I  was  born  there,  —  if  that  means 
knowing  it.  I  lived  there  till  I  was 
eleven  years  old.  We  came  home  after 
my  mother  died." 

'"Oh!"  said  Mrs.  March. 

The  girl  did  not  go  further  into  hei' 
family  history;  but  by  one  of  those  leaps 
which  seem  to  women  as  logical  as  other 
progressions,  she  arrived  at  asking,  "Is 
Mr.  Burnamy  one  of  the — contributors?" 

Mrs.  March  laughed.  "  He  is  going  to 
be,  as  soon  as  his  poem  is  printed." 

"Poem?" 

"Yes.    Mr.  March  thinks  it's  very  nice." 

"I  thought  he  spoke  very  nicely  about 
TJie  Maiden  Knight.  And  he  has  been 
very  nice  to  papa.  You  know  the}"  have 
the  same  room." 

"I  think  Mr.  Burnamy  told  me,"  Mrs. 
March  said. 

The  girl  went  on.  "  He  had  the  lower 
berth,  and  he  gave  it  to  papa;  he's  done 
everything  but  turn  himself  out  of  doors. ''^ 

""I'm  sure  he's  been  very  glad,"  Mrs. 
March  ventured  on  Burnamy's  behalf, 
but  very  softly,  lest  if  she  breathed  upon 
these  budding  confidences  they  should 
shrink  and  wither  away. 

"I  always  tell  papa  that  there's  no 
country  like  America  for  real  unselfish- 
ness; and  if  they're  all  like  that,  in  Chi- 
cago!" The  girl  stopped,  and  added  with 
a  laugh.  "But  I'm  always  quarrelling  with 
papa  about  America." 

■■  I  have  a  daughter  living  in  Chicago,''^ 
said  Mrs.  March,  alluringlv. 
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But  Miss  Triscoe  refused  the  bait,  either 
because  she  had  said  all  she  meant,  or  be- 
cause she  liad  said  all  she  would,  about 
Chicago,  which  Mrs.  March  felt  for  the 
present  to  be  one  with  Burnainy.  She 
g-ave  another  of  her  leaps.  "I  don't  see 
why  people  are  so  anxious  to  o-et  it  like 
Europe,  at  home.  They  say  that  there 
was  a  time  when  there  w^ere  no  chaperons 
— before  hoops,  you  know."  She  looked 
sug-gestively  at  Mrs.  March,  restino'  one 
slim  hand  on  the  table,  and  controlling- 
her  skirt  with  the  other,  as  if  she  were 
getting-  ready  to  rise  at  any  moment. 
''  Wlien  they  used  to  sit  on  their  ste])s." 

"It  was  very  pleasant  before  hoops — 
in  every  way,"  said  Mrs.  March.  ''  I  was 
young-,  then;  and  I  lived  in  Boston,  where 
I  suppose  it  was  always  simpler  than  in 
New  York.  I  used  to  sit  on  our  steps. 
It  was  delightful  for  girls  —  the  free- 
dom." 

"  I  wish  I  had  lived  before  hoops,"  said 
Miss  Triscoe. 

"Well,  there  must  be  places  where  it's 
before  hoops  yet:  Seattle,  and  Portland, 
Oregon,  for  all  I  know,"  Mrs.  March  sug- 
gested. ''And  there  must  be  people  in 
that  epoch  everywhere." 

"Like  that  young  lady  w^ho  twists  and 
turns?"  said  Miss  Triscoe,  giving  first 
one  side  of  her  face  and  then  the  other. 
"They  have  a  good  time.  I  suppose  if 
Europe  came  to  us  in  one  way  it  had  to 
come  in  another.  If  it  came  in  galleries 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  it  had  to  come 
in  chaperons.  You'll  think  I'm  a  great 
extremist,  Mrs.  March;  but  sometimes  I 
wish  there  was  more  America  instead  of 
less.  I  don't  believe  it's  as  bad  as  people 
say.  Does  Mr.  March,"  she  asked,  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  chair  with  one  hand,  to 
secure  her  footing  from  any  caprice  of 
the  sea,  while  she  gathered  her  skirt  more 
firmly  into  the  other,  as  she  rose,  "does  he 
think  that  America  is  going  all  wrong?" 

"All  wrong?     How?" 

"Oh,  in  politics,  don't  you  know. 
And  government,  and  all  that.  And  brib- 
ing. And  the  lower  classes  having  every- 
thing their  own  way.  And  the  horrid 
newspapers.  And  everything  getting  so 
expensive;  and  no  regard  for  family,  or 
anything  of  that  kind." 

Mrs.  March  thought  she  saw  what  Miss 
Triscoe  meant,  but  she  answered,  still  cau- 
tiously, "I  don't  believe  he  does  always. 
Though  there  are  times  when  he  is  very 
much  disgusted.     Then  he  saj^s  that  he  is 


getting  too  old— and  we  always  quarrel 
about  that — to  see  things  as  they  really 
are.  He  says  that  if  the  world  had  been 
going  the  way  that  peoi)le  over  fifty  have 
always  thought  it  was  going,  it  would 
have  gone  to  smash  in  the  time  of  the 
anthropoidal  apes." 

"Oh,  yes:  Darwin,"  said  Miss  Triscoe, 
vaguely.  "W^ell,  Tm  glad  he  doesn't 
give  it  up.  I  didn't  know  but  I  was  hold- 
ing out  just  because  I  had  argued  so  much, 
and  was  doing  it  out  of— opposition.  Good- 
night!" 

She  called  her  salutation  gayly  over 
her  shoulder,  and  Mrs.  March  watched 
her  gliding  out  of  the  saloon  with  a  grace- 
ful tilt  to  humor  the  slight  roll  of  the 
ship,  and  a  little  lurch  to  correct  it,  once 
or  twice,  and  wondered  if  Burnamy  was 
afraid  of  her;  it  seemed  to  her  that  if  she 
were  a  young  man  she  should  not  be 
afraid  of  Miss  Triscoe. 

The  next  morning,  just  after  she  had 
arranged  herself  in  her  steamer  chair,  he 
approached  her,  bowing  and  smiling,  with 
the  first  of  his  many  bows  and  smiles  for 
the  day,  and  at  the  same  time  Miss  Tris- 
coe came  toward  her  from  the  opposite 
direction.  She  nodded  brightly  to  him, 
and  he  gave  her  a  bow  and  smile  too:  he 
always  had  so  many  of  them  to  spare. 

"Here  is  your  chair !"  Mrs.  March  called 
to  her,  drawing  the  shawl  out  of  the  chair 
next  her  own.  "Mr.  March  is  wander- 
ing about  the  ship  somewhere." 

"I'll  keep  it  for  him,"  said  ]\Iiss  Tris- 
coe, and  as  Burnamy  otfered  to  take  the 
shawl  that  hung  in  the  hollow  of  her 
arm,  she  let  it  slip  into  his  hand  with  an 
"  Oh,  thank  you,"  which  seemed  also  a 
permission  for  him  to  wrap  it  about  her 
in  the  chair. 

He  stood  talking  before  the  ladies,  but 
he  looked  up  and  down  the  promenade. 
The  pivotal  girl  showed  herself  at  the 
corner  of  the  music -room,  as  she  had 
done  the  day  before.  At  first  she  re- 
volved there  as  if  she  were  shedding  her 
light  on  some  one  hidden  round  the  cor- 
ner; then  she  moved  a  few  ])aces  farthei* 
out  and  showed  herself  more  obviously 
alone.  Clearly  she  was  there  for  Bur- 
namy to  come  and  walk  with  her;  Mrs. 
March  could  see  that,  and  she  felt  that 
Miss  Triscoe  saw  it  too.  She  waited  for 
her  to  dismiss  him  to  his  flirtation;  but 
Miss  Triscoe  kept  chatting  on,  and  he 
kept  answering,  and  making  no  motion  to 
get  away.    Mrs.  March  began  to  be  as  sor- 
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ry  for  her  as  she  was  ashamed  for  liini. 
Then  slie  lieard  liiiii  sayiiig-,  "  AVould 
you  like  a  turn  or  two?''  and  Miss  Tris- 
coe  answering-,  "Why,  yes,  thank  you," 
and  promptly  getting  out  of  her  chair  as 
if  the  pains  they  had  both  been  at  to  get 
her  settled  in  it  were  all  notliing. 

Slie  had  the  conii)osure  to  say,  "You 
can  lea\"e  your  shawl  with  me.  Miss  Tris- 
ooe,''  and  to  receive  hci'  fervent, '"  Oh, 
tJuDik you,''  before  tliey  sailed  oif  together, 
with  an  inliuman  indill'erence  to  the  girl 
at  the  corner  of  tlie  niusic-i'oom.  She 
sank  into  a  kind  of  ti'iumphal  col]ai)se, 
from  which  she  roused  herself  to  point 
her  husband  to  the  chair  beside  her  when 
he  happened  along. 

He  chose  to  be  perverse  about  her 
romance.  "AVell,  now,  you  had  better 
let  them  alone.  Remember  Kendricks."' 
He  meant  one  of  tlieir  young  friends 
whose  love-afi'air  they  had  promoted  till 
iiis  liapp^v  nuirriage  left  them  in  lasting- 
doubt  of  vvluit  they  had  done.  "My  sym- 
pathies are  all  with  the  pivotal  gii'l. 
Hadn't  she  as  mucli  riglit  to  him,  for  tlie 
time  being,  or  for  good  and  all,  as  31iss 
Triscoe?" 

"That  depends  upon  what  you  think 
of  "Burnamy." 


"  Well.  I  don't  like  to  see  a  girl  have  a 
young  man  snatched  away  from  her  just 
wlien  she's  made  sure  of  him.  How  do 
you  suppose  she  is  feeling  now?" 

"  She  isn't  feeling  at  all.  She's  letting 
her  revolving  light  fall  upon  half  a  dozen 
other  young  men  by  this  time,  collective- 
ly or  consecutively.  All  she  wants  to 
make  sure  of  is  that  they're  young  men  — 
or  old  ones,  even." 

IMarch  laughed,  but  not  altogether  at 
what  his  wife  said.  "  I've  been  having  a 
little  talk  with  Papa  Ti'iscoe.  in  the  smok- 
ing-i'oom." 

*"  You  smell  like  it,"  said  his  wife,  not 
to  seem  too  eager.      "Well?" 

"Well,  Papa  Triscoe  seems  to  be  in  a 
])out.  He  doesn't  think  things  ai'e  going 
as  they  should  in  America.  He  hasn't 
been  consulted,  or  if  he  has,  his  opinion 
hasn't  been  acted  upon." 

"  I  think  he's  horrid."  said  Mi-s.  March. 
"Who  are  they?" 

"I  couldn't  make  out,  and  I  couldn't 
ask.      But  I'll  tell  vou  what  I  think.'' 

"What?" 

"That  there's  no  chance  for  Burnamy. 
He's  taking  his  daughter  out  to  marry  her 
to  a  crowned  head." 

[to  bk  continued.] 


LOVE. 

BY   M.^RGAKl^r  E.  SANGSTER. 

LOVE  stooped  to  one  Avho  ca])tive  lay. 
Fettered  and  prone,  and  broke  the  bars, 
And  led  him   to  the  dawning  da\', 
The  moi'iiing  stars. 

Love  found   upon   the  battle's  edge 
A  coward  lleeing   from   the  strife. 

And  sent  him  back,  his   heart  in   pledge. 
Valiant  through   life. 

Love  touched  dumb   li])s  that  could  not  pray, 
And  lo!   they   uttered  ])rayer  and  song. 

Love  hath   so  subtle,  sweet  a  way. 
Love  is  so  strong. 


That  come  he   with   an   angel's   face. 

Or  come  he    with   a   liaming  sword. 
With   whom   he   makes  his  dwelling-place 

All  heaven   is  poured. 


THE    ASTRONOMICAL    OUTLOOK. 

AS   RELATED   TO    THE   PERFECTIOX   OF   Ol'R   INSTRUMENTS    AND    METHODS 

OF   ORSEIiVATlON. 

BY   C.   A.  YOUNG. 


PREDICTION  is  always  liazardous.  es- 
pecially so  ill  scientitic  luaLters,  The 
unexpected  is  happen  in, <>•  continually,  as, 
for  instance, in  the  discovery  of  the  Roent- 
o-en  rays,  which  has  so  transformed  our 
views  of  the  ranoe  of  I'adiant  energy. 
And  yet  the  growth  of  science  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  orderly  evolution.  The  g-ornis 
of  the  future  are  now  present  in  various 
stages  of  development,  and  many  of  them 
so  far  advanced  that  we  can  already  form 
some  idea  of  what  the  ])roduct  is  to  he. 

Or,  to  put  it  ditlerently,  we  are  situated 
somewhat  like  persons  standing  on  a  little 
eminence  and  overlooking  a  widely  ex- 
tended landscape.  The  nearer  ohjects  are 
for  the  most  ])art  conspicuous,  though 
some  are  hidden  hy  intervening  obsta- 
cles. A  little  farther  away  things  are  less 
clearly  seen,  and  all  the  remoter  features 
are  veiled  in  haze  or  shadow^  or  simph^ 
lost  in  the  distance.  Of  all  the  various 
roads  that  lead  forward  from  the  observ- 
er's station  only  a  few  can  be  followed  far 
by  the  eye;  but  some  of  the  great  high- 
ways are  marked,  and  at  the  same  time 
partly  hidden, by  lines  of  foliage  and  arti- 
ficial structures,  while  of  others  glimpses 
are  here  and  there  attainable.  So,  as  Ave 
try  to  penetrate  the  futiu'e  of  our  science, 
a  small  })ortion  of  what  lies  nearest  aj)- 
pears  reasonably  distinct,  and  we  feel 
confident  that  sturdy  persistence  in  fol- 
lowing certain  paths  in  which  astrono- 
mers are  now  treading  will  carry  tiiem 
well  forward  into  regions  now  visible  but 
dimly,  if  at  all.  We  know  W(dl,  also,  that 
very  likely  some  most  wonderful  things 
lie  close  at  hand,  as  yet  undreamed-of, 
and  we  have  no  idea  how  soon,  or  on 
Avhat  road,  th(\y  may  reveal  themselves. 

But  in  some  vital  respects  our  figure 
fails.  Astronomei'S  do  iu)t  overlook  a 
wide  and  open  valley,  but  rather,  from 
the  foot-hills  of  a  mountain  I'aiige,  look 
upward  into  mists  and  clouds,  and  every 
path  soon  disap])ears  into  obscurity, excei)t 
where  here  and  there  sunlight  ])r(\'iks 
through.  Some  of  these  paths  doubtless 
end  at  the  foot  of  preci{)ices  which  cannot 


be  scaled,  and  others  lose  themselves  in 
morasses  or- glaciers;  but  some  will  lead 
the  fortunate  ti'aveller  to  clearer  light 
and  air,  and  to  gardens  of  rich  fruit;  for 
the  heiglits  of  science  are  not,  like  earth- 
ly mountain  -  tops,  barren  and  icy,  but 
clothed  with  verdure,  and  bathed  in  the 
light  of  heaven,  where  one  breathes  un- 
tainted air,  and  enjoys  most  glorious  })ros- 
pects.  But  always  befoi'e  him  rise  sum- 
mits more  lofty,  more  iiuiccessible,  and 
more  mysterious  yet;  for  the  highest  at- 
tainment is,  after  all,  only  ])rogress  tow- 
ards the  unattainable  infinite,  and  that 
Avhi(;h  lies  before  bears  always  an  inci-eas- 
ing  ratio  to  that  wh  ich  has  been  left  behind. 

Perhaps  the  first  question  which  ofiers 
itself  is.  What  advances  are  likely  to  be 
made  in  the  methods  and  instruments  of 
astronomical  investigation?  Can  we  ho])e 
soon  to  acquire  new  instruments  of  i-e- 
sea.rch  relatively  as  powerful  as  those 
which  the  j)ast  has  given  us— instruments 
which, like  the  telescope  and  spectroscope, 
will  open  new  and  unknown  i-egions  hith- 
erto hopelessly  inaccessible?  It  is  hai'dly 
safe  to  prophesy,  but  one  is  certainly  war- 
ranted in  saying.  Why  not?  The  discov- 
ery of  new  forms  of  radiant  energy,  like 
the  Roentgen  and  Lenard  rays,  makes  it 
conceivable  that  very  possibly  similar  ra- 
diations may  come  to  us  from  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  that  before  very  long 
we  may  Ix^  in  jxissession  of  apparatus 
which  will  enable  us  to  detect  those 
rays,  and  to  nwd  th(i  recoi-ds  tli(\v  are 
sm-e  to  bring  if  they  r(\illy  rc^ach  ns. 
The  undoul)t(Hl — 'possibly  the  word  is  a 
little  too  sti'ong--th(\  at  least,  more  tha.n 
])i'ol)able  connection  betwe<m  solai'  dis- 
turbances and  oui-  own  magnetic  storms, 
as  well  as  the  ])h(Mi<)menaof  comets'  tails. 
niak(>s  it  almost  certain  that  magnetic  and 
eh'ctric  stresses  and  displacements  prevail 
in  intei'planetary  space;  and,  if  •-o,  the 
ability  to  detect  and  measure  them  would 
add  gi'eatly  to  oui'  knowledge.  Ah  yet,  ju:) 
doubt,  our  instruments  are  inadequate  to 
such  studies,  but  they  need  notal  ways  be  so. 

Thou   it  is  not  unreasonable,  I   think, 
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to  expect  that  we  shall  ultimately,  and 
perhaps  before  many  years,  be  able  to 
measure  the  heat  received  from  the  stars 
and  planets,  and  so  to  reach  some  know- 
led<>'e  as  to  their  temperatures  and  phys- 
ical conditions.  If  we  were  now  able  to 
do  this,  certain  important  problems  as  to 
Mars  mig'ht  be  summarily  settled. 

But  even  if  no  absolutely  new  instru- 
ments are  soon  invented,  nuich  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  improvement  of  those 
we  have.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  power 
of  telescopes  may  not  be  greatly  increased 
in  the  near  future.  Some  authorities,  in- 
deed, maintain  that  the  limit  of  size  has 
nearly  been  reached,  and  that  instruments 
much  larg-er  than  the  Yerkes  telescope 
can  never  be  made  satisfactory  on  account 
of  the  distortion  of  the  object-glass  caused 
by  its  own  w^eiglit.  But  in  this  greatest 
of  all  telescope  lenses  the  flexure  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  barely  perceptible,  and  even 
in  one  of  twice  the  diameter  it  need  be 
nothing  very  serious.  The  case  differs 
immensely  from  that  of  a  reflector.  So 
far,  however,  as  the  mere  ability  to  see 
things  goes,  it  may  well  be  doubted  wheth- 
er any  very  great  gain  will  follow  mere 
increase  of  size,  unless  the  new  giants  are 
to  be  ii)ounted  at  places  where  the  at- 
mosphei'ic  conditions  are  far  more  perfect 
than  at  most  of  those  hitherto  occupied. 

But  the  cry  of  the  spectroscope  and 
the  photographic  plate  is  always,  "More 
light!"  With  telescopes  such  as  are  like- 
ly to  be  made  within  the  next  hfty  years 
the  astronomer  will  have  at  his  disposal 
three  or  four  times  as  much  light  as  we 
are  now  able  to  command.  The  smaller 
stars  will  be  brought  within  the  range  of 
spectroscopic  study,  and  more  subtle  de- 
tails in  the  spectra  of  the  larger  ones  can 
be  dealt  w4th.  And  if  photographic  plates 
are  correspondingly  im])roved,  it  is  ditB- 
cult  to  sa}^  what  could  not  be  done  in  the  way 
of  instantaneous  pictures  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  If  an  impression  could  be  obtain- 
ed in  a  hundredth  of  a  second,  a  great  ])art 
of  the  exasperating  atmospheric  ditiicult\^ 
would  be  evaded,  since,  for  so  short  a  time 
as  that,  the  air  is  often  practically  quiet, 
even  when  it  is  in  an  extremely  bad  con- 
dition for  visual  observation. 

But,  on  the  whole,  increase  in  the  size 
of  telescopes  seems  now  to  be  less  impor- 
tant than  the  improvement  of  their  opti- 
cal qualities.  Our  present  object-glasses, 
though  wonderful  products  of  the  artist's 
skill,  are    very   far    from    ideal  —  hardly 


more,  indeed,  than  a  mere  "first  approx- 
imation "  to  absolute  perfection.  The 
fault  is  not  with  the  optician,  but  in  the 
material  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

The  kinds  of  glass  hitherto  at  his  dis- 
posal are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  from  them  lenses  which  will  bring 
to  the  same  focal  point  more  than  hco 
differently  colored  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
If,  for  instance,  the  red  and  blue  are  per- 
fectly united,  then  the  green  rays  will 
come  to  their  focus  nearer  to  the-  lens, 
and  the  violet  farther  away.  In  the  best 
of  the  great  telescopes  now^  existing,  there- 
fore, the  image  of  a  bright  object  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  strong  purplish  halo, 
which  to  the  uninitiated  appears  very 
beautiful,  but  which  to  the  astronomer  is 
ail  abomination,  because  it  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  see  small  objects  near  the  bright 
one,  and  serious!}'  injures  the  definition 
of  details  upon  the  disk  of  a  planet. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  however, 
the  German  manufacturers  at  Jena,  work- 
ing with  a  government  subsidy,  have  been 
able  to  produce  new  kinds  of  glass  which, 
properh^  combined,  give  lenses  free  from 
this  fundamental  defect,  and  have  enabled 
their  opticians  to  attain  unprecedented 
l)erfection  in  the  construction  of  micro- 
scopes. Hitherto  it  has  not  been  found 
])racticable  to  sup})ly  disks  of  large  size 
sufficiently  homogeneous  for  telescope 
lenses,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  quality 
to  resist  the  atmospheric  hardships  to 
which  such  lenses  are  necessarily  exposed. 
But  progress isconstantly  making.  A  num- 
ber of  small  telescopes  from  five  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter  have  already  been  con- 
structed which  are  said  to  be  very  fine; 
and  an  English  firm  now  advertises  its 
readiness  to  supply  "  ])hoto-visuar'  ob- 
ject-glasses as  large  as  twenty  inches  in 
diameter.'*' 

*  It  may  be  pcrniitteil  here,  I  hope,  to  refer  to 
the  heavy  loss  whieh  astronomy  has  lately  suffered 
in  the  dying  out  of  our  great  Amei-ican  telescope- 
makers,  the  Cambridge  Chirks,  the  father  and  his 
two  sons,  who,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  have 
made  more  great  object-glasses  than  all  the  other 
opticians  of  the  whole  world.  Among  their  produc- 
tions are  the  largest  lenses  of  all,  now  mounted  at 
the  Lick  and  Yerkes  observatories.  Others,  perliaps, 
may  have  possessed  a  profounder  knowledge  of  op- 
tical mathematics,  and  perliaps  an  equal  skill  in  the 
working  of  optical  surfaces  to  theoretical  curves, 
but  none,  I  think,  have  had  so  ready  a  ])erception  of 
just  the  right  and  best  thing  to  do  in  order  to  over- 
come or  evade  the  difficulties  caused  by  slight  im- 
perfections in  the  material,  sucdi  as  are  sure  to  be 
encountered  in  even  the  best  specimens  of  the  glass- 
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The  peculiar  name  is  given  to  indicate 
that  these  new  lenses  bring-  the  rays  which 
are  specially  effective  in  })hotog'ra})hy  to 
the  same  focus  as  those  which  chielly  af- 
fect the  eye,  so  that  such  a  telescope  is 
equally  useful  for  both  })hotogTapIiic  and 
visual  observations. 

It  may  be  that  the  new  century  is  to 
bring-  in  a  new  era  in  telescope-making-, 
and  that  the  instruments  to  be  used  by 
the  coming-  g-eneration  of  astronomers  will 
surpass  in  perfection  our  present  ones  as 
much  as  our  new  ''  apochroniatic  "  micro- 
scopes excel  those  that  our  fatliers  work- 
ed with. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  phoLog-raphy, 
which  during-  the  last  twenty  years  has 
come  forward  so  rapidly  as  a  means  of 
astronomical  investig-ation,  is  to  become 
still  more  impoi'tant.  Already  there  are 
immense  fields  in  which  it  has  not  only 
replaced  visual  observation,  but  has  gone 
far  bej^ond  the  possibilities  of  vision,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  study  of  stellar  spectra, 
and  in  the  picturing-  of  comets  and  nebu- 
Im.  But  there  are  other  fields  in  which  it 
cannot  yet  at  all  compete  with  the  eye  of 
a,  good  observer,  as  in  the  study  of  the 
details  of  a  planet's  surface,  the  measure- 
ment of  close  and  difficult  double  stars, 
and  in  the  so-called  "observations  of 
precision,"  hitherto  made  with  meridi- 
an circles,  transit  instruments,  and  other 
instruments  of  the  same  general  class. 
The  time  is  surely  coming,  however, 
and  may  be  near  at  hand,  when  ])hotog- 
raphy  w^ill  take  possession  of  these  i-e- 
gions  also.  There  is  no  i-eason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  it  may  not  be  possi- 
ble, witli  improved  plates  and  methods  of 
development,  to  photograj)h  everything 
that  the  eye  can  see  with  any  instrument, 
and  that  more  quickly  than  the  eye  can 
see  it,  thus  securing  a  record  that  is  })er- 
manent,  authentic,  and  free  from  the  })er- 
sonal  bias  of  imagination  and  hypothesis, 
which  so  seriously  impairs  the  authority 
of  many  ocular  observations.  This  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  prediction  that  such  ideal 
photographic  perfection  will  soon,  orevei*, 
be  actually  attained;  but  if  it  is  even  a])- 
proached  the  whole  aspect  of  observation - 

founder's  work.    None  certainly  have  sui-passed  them 
in  the  excellence  of  their  finished  lenses. 

We  still  have  opticians,  however,  wlio  are  follow- 
ins^  hard  in  their  footsteps,  and  have  the  advantajie 
of  the  experience  of  their  predecessors ;  we  may  well 
hope,  therefore,  that  our  country  will  yet  be  able  to 
retain  her  pre-eminence  in  this  important  line  of 
scientific  art. 


al  astronomy  will  he  changed :  the  human 
retina*  will  have  been  practically  sup- 
planted by  Llie  photog-ra])hic  film. 

Even  more  important,  from  somei)oints 
of  view,  is  the  probable,  or  at  least  ])os- 
sible,  devel()i)ment  of  astronomical  math- 
ematics. Tlie  astronomer  is  now  con- 
fronted with  numerous  problems  relating 
to  the  motions  of  groups  of  b()di(\s  under 
their  mutual  attraction,  and  while  these 
problems  are  in  their  nature  ])erfectly 
determinate  and  capable  of  solution,  we 
have  as  yet  no  mathematical  methods 
able  to  deal  with  them  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  We  may  at  least  hope  that  the 
rei)roach  will  be  removed  before  very 
long;  that  some  new  functions  or  meth- 
ods may  be  found  which  will  increase  our 
])owers  of  computation  as  greatly  as  did 
the  invention  of  logarithms  and  of  the 
calculus.  It  is  true  that  the  want  has 
been  pressing  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  and  that  failure  has  followed  fail- 
ure in  the  a.ttempt  to  supply  it.  Doubt- 
less, therefore,  we  ought  not  to  be  too 
sanguine  of  any  immediate  success.  Still, 
mathematical  science  has  of  late  been 
making  such  great  advances  that  it  can- 
not be  unreasonable  to  anticipate  new 
and  decisive  conquests  in  this  region. 
Until  we  have  some  such  new  methods 
and  ap))liances,  progress  in  dealing  with 
the  motions  of  star-clusters  and  of  the 
great  stellar  system  nnist  be  slow  and 
])ainful;  indeed,  the  full  ('oni])letion  of 
the  tlieor}'  of  our  own  little  ])lanetary 
system  cannot  ai)parently  be  reached  by 
our  present  I'csources,  though  it  is  true 
that  the  discrei)ancies  between  calcula- 
tion and  observation  are  now,  for  the 
most  part,  so  slight  that  until  oui'  instru- 
ments and  methods  of  obsei'ving  are  much 
impi'oved  the\'  are  of  small  practical  ac- 
count. It  is  only  rarely  that  these  out- 
standing discordances  are  such  as  to  make 
it  certain  that  the  theory  itself  ir.  distinct- 
ly inadequate. 

At  ])resent  it  is  only  in  certain  ratiier 
infrequent  cases,  and  with  considerable 
dilficulty,  that  we  can  I'eacli  the  ])recisi()ii 
of  a  "tenth  of  a   second  of  arc  "  in  the 

*  One  wonders  sometimes  whether  there  cannot 
])e  found  some  way  to  exalt  the  sensitiveness  of  tlie. 
retina  itself;  soiiio  di'ui:,  for  instance,  whic''  will  lor 
a  shoi't  time  so  increase  the  ])owoi'  of  seeint;'  a  faint 
object  as  viitu.illy  to  ,i:ive,  for  the  time  beinc:;,  the 
advantage  of  a  la iger  telescope.  It  is  vei-y  lantaliz- 
ing  to  be  able  barely  to  see  a  faint  object  Ixit  not 
cleai'ly  enough  to  measure  it — a  very  common  ex- 
perience of  evei'y  observer. 
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detei'mination  of  tlic  absolute  direction 
of  a  planet  or  a  star;  and  in  measuring" 
the  slight  annual  change  of  direction  of  a 
star  (upon  which  our  determination  of  its 
distance  depends)  the  limit  of  error  is  at 
least  a  third  as  great.  From  many  points 
of  view  even  such  precision  is  wonderful; 
one-thirtieth  of  a  second  is  only  half  an 
inch  seen  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  But 
the  stars  are  so  remote  that  from  most  of 
them  the  g-reat  orbit  of  the  earth  around 
the  sun  is  a  mere  ])oint  compared  with 
this,  and  for  most  of  them  their  apparent 
drift  across  the  heavens  does  not  amount 
to  as  much  as  this  in  a  decade.  It  will 
be  necessary  innnensely  to  increase  the 
precision  and  the  number  of  our  observa- 
tions before  the  requisite  data  can  be  ob- 
tained for  attacking-  many  of  the  most 
important  of  the  problems  now  opening- 
before  us.  The  observations  of  the  great 
astronomers  to  come  must  as  much  ex- 
ceed in  accuracy  the  best  of  those  we  are 
now  able  to  make  as  those  of  Bessel  do 
those  of  Tycho.  Science  and  art  must  go 
hand  in  hand;  the  mathematician,  the  op- 
tician, the  mechanician,  and  the  indefat- 
igable observer  must  all  co-operate  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability,  if  we  are  to  pen- 
etrate much  farther  with  our  knowledge 
of  the  stellar  systems.  At  present  A\e 
have  only  a  few"  approxinuite  results  as 
to  the  distances  and  motions  of  the  stars, 
their  real  magnitudes  and  personal  pecu- 
liarities, and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  the  coming  century"  will  bi-ing  an 
immense  expansion  of  human  knowledge 
in  these  directions.  The  *' Theory  of  the 
Stellar  Universe  "—what  a  field  of  study 
as  compared  with  the  ''Planetary  Theory,"" 
or  the  still  narrower  "Lunar  Theory."" 
each  of  which  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  ablest  astronomers  for  long  cen- 
turies! Truly  horizons  widen  as  we  rise. 
When  we  come  to  consider  in  order 
our  prospects  with  respect  to  the  "pending- 
problems  of  astronomy."'  we  naturally 
look  first  at  the  earth  itself  and  the  astro- 
nomical questions  that  relate  to  it.  The 
last  few  years  have  brought  sure  know- 
ledge of  a  mi^iute  periodical  shift  of  hei' 
axis,  and  a  corresponding  displacement 
of  the  poles  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
So  far  as  the  accuracy  of  our  present  ob- 
servations can  decide,  this  shift  appears 
to  be  nearly  regiilar;  and  yet  theory 
w^ould  rather  indicate  that  for  various 
reasons  it  must  be  more  or  less  ii'regti- 
lar,  and  accompanied   by  corresponding- 


changes  in  the  rate  of  rotation  or  length 
of  the  day.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
very  long  we  may  become  able  to  detect 
the  presence  and  amount  of  such  irregu- 
larities if  they  really  exist,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  disguised  that  some  anxiet}'  is  fell 
lest  it  should  be  found  that  we  are  al- 
ready near  the  limit  of  accuracy  in  astro- 
nomical pi'ediction — actually  approaching- 
a  boundary  which  cannot  ])OSsil)ly  be 
overpassed.  For  if  the  earth,  our  stand- 
ard measurer  of  time,  "goes  wild"  to 
some  appreciable  amount,  it  is  clearly  im- 
possible to  })redict  astronomical  events 
within  time-limits  closer  than  the  extent 
of  her  vagaries — unless,  indeed,  some  oth- 
er time-measurer  can  be  found,  steadier 
and  more  to  be  trusted,  to  take  her  place. 

Dotibtless,  also,  the  years  to  come  will 
correct  our  knowledge  of  the  dimensions- 
of  our  globe,  and  of  its  mass  and  density. 
At  ])resent  our  estimate  of  the  distance 
between  any  two  "well-determined  points*' 
on  opposite  hemispheres  —  say,  for  in- 
stance, between  the  centres  of  the  domes 
of  the  observatories  at  Washington  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — is  uncertain  by 
at  least  a  thousand  feet;  the  earth"s  mass 
in  tons  is  still  in  doubt  by  fully  one  or 
two  per  cent.  The  limits  of  ei'i-or  have 
been  much  diminished  by  the  geodetic 
oper.ations  and  gravitational  experiments 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  there  re- 
nuuns  abundant  room  for  improvement. 

As  regards  the  moon,  the  theory  of  her 
motions  has  not  yet  by  any  means  reach- 
ed finality,  and  numerous  able  mathema- 
ticians are  still  at  work  upon  it.  It  is 
hardly  likely,  ho^vever,  that  any  great 
discovery  is  to  be  made  in  this  line  of  re- 
search. Observation  and  theorj-  w-ill 
doubtless  draw  into  closer  accordance, 
until  at  last  their  discrepancies  will  be 
only  such  as  can  faiidy  be  attributed  to 
the  inaccuracies  of  our  standard  time- 
keeper— the  slight  irregular  changes  in 
the  eartlTs  rotation  due  to  occasional  geo- 
logical ])aroxysms,  such  as  earthquakes, 
and  its  consequent  acceleration  or  retar- 
dation by  a  few  thousandths  of  a  second 
of  time. 

The  api)lication  of  i)hotograpliy  has  al- 
ready added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  lunar  surface,  and  is  certain  in  a  few 
years  to  give  us  charts  of  the  hemisphere 
which  is  visible  to  us  far  exceeding  in 
accuracy  our  maps  of  any  but  selected 
regions  of  the  earth.  Two  large  lunar 
atlases  are  now  being  published — one  by 
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the  Paris  Observatory,  and  the  other  by 
the  Lick;  a  third,  on  a  much  hirger  scale 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  but  based  on 
the  same  pliotoo'rapliic  material,  is  pro- 
posed to  be  issued  at  Prague.  Compar- 
ison of  these  autlientic  records  of  the 
moon's  present  state  with  those  that  are 
to  be  obtained  liereafter  will  surely  set- 
tle the  interesting-  questions  relating  to 
clianges  in  prog'ress  upon  the  surface  of 
our  satellite.  Doubtless,  also,  the  im 
proved  instruments  for  the  measurement 
of  heat  and  other  radiations  will  make  our 
understanding  of  its  physical  conditions 
vastly  more  sure  and  definite. 

Wliile  we  are  now  certain  that  the  av- 
erage temperature  of  the  moon  is  very 
low,  we  know  nothing  definite  as  to  its 
range,  nor  how  hot  the  surface  rocks 
may  become  during  the  moon's  long  day 
of  unclouded  sunshine,  lasting  more  than 
three  hundred  hours. 

As  to  the  moon's  averted  face  —  the 
side  never  yet  seen  from  the  earth — there 
is  no  prospect  that  the  future  will  do 
anytliing  for  us.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  differs  in  any  important 
respect  from  the  face  we  see  and  study : 
probably, however, men  will  never  know; 
and  yet  more  than  once  in  the  history  of 
science  somewhat  similar  negative  pre- 
dictions have  been  discredited. 

Solar  astronomy  promises  rapid  ad- 
vance. Even  with  our  present  means  of 
investigation,  facts  and  data  are  fast  ac- 
cumulating which,  by  the  mere  lapse  of 
time,  will  furnish  an  answer  to  many  of 
the  most  important  questions  now  open, 
such  as  those  which  relate  to  the  imagined 
influence  of  planets  in  causing  disturb- 
ances of  the  sun's  surface,  and  the  effect, 
if  any,  of  such  disturbances  upon  our 
own  terrestrial  affairs.  Lately,  also,  it 
has  become  pretty  clear  that  in  the  study 
of  solar  physics  we  have  to  do  with  coti 
ditions  not  permanent,  but  transitional; 
that  certain  phenomena  which  have  long 
most  perplexed  us,  like  the  peculiar  ac- 
celeration of  the  motion  of  the  sun's  sur- 
face in  the  region  near  its  equator,  are 
mere  "  survivals,"  and  have  their  origin 
and  explanation  not  in  causes  now  oper- 
ating, but  in  the  far- distant  past.  We 
study  in  the  sun  a  process  rather  than  a 
thing;  or,  if  a  thing,  one  that  is  not  per- 
manent and  stable,  but  in  a  state  of  llux 
and  change,  and  this  guiding  thought, 
newly  acquired,  will  probably  aid  greatly 


in  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  ob- 
servation. Doubtless,  also,  we  shall  by- 
and-by  have  instruments  which  will  en- 
able us  to  follow  out  in  a  way  now 
impossible  the  daily  aiid  hourly  changes 
in  the  solar  radiation,  and  co-ordinating 
these  results  with  those  of  visual  and 
photographic  observation,  we  sliall  gain 
an  insight  into  the  now  most  puzzling 
phenomena  of  sun-spots  and  prominences. 
Then,  too,  the  more  detailed  study  of  tlie 
solar  spectrum  under  various  conditions, 
and  its  comparison  with  the  results  of 
laboratory-work,  are  sure  to  throw  light 
in  both  directions — to  give  us  on  the  one 
hand  a  better  understanding  of  the  sun 
and  its  conditions,  and  on  the  other  to 
make  more  intelligible  the  nature  and 
behavior  of  molecules  and  molecular 
forces.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  the 
faithful  observation  of  eclipses  will  in 
time  solve  the  numerous  and  intensely 
interesting  problems  presented  by  tlie 
sun's  mysterious  corona — if,  indeed,  some 
new  mode  of  observation  does*not  soon 
remove  the  restrictions  which  now  con- 
fine our  observations  to  such  rare  and 
precarious  opportunities. 

Turning  to  the  planetary  system,  we 
see  a  wide  field  for  the  increase  of  our 
knowledge,  and  an  encouraging  probabil- 
ity of  progress,  both  tlirough  the  patient 
use  of  our  present  means  of  investiga- 
tion, and  still  more  by  the  aid  of  the  ex- 
pected improvements  m  instruments  and 
methods. 

Mere  persistence  in  the  old  ways  is  cer- 
tain to  give  us  ultimately  a  much  exacter 
knowledge  of  the  dimensions  and  motions 
of  the  system,  and  may  very  likely  be 
able  to  throw  light  upon  certain  perplex- 
ing problems  presented  by  some  slight 
apparent  anomalies  which  as  yet  seem  to 
be  inexplicable  on  the  existing  theories 
of  gravitation.  Possibly  the  power  of 
the  new  mathematics  maj''  show  them  to 
be  merely  apparent,  and  perfectly  recon- 
cilable with  that  theory  (as  has  often 
befoi'e  happened  in  similar  cases) ;  but  it 
may  well  be,  and  m  fact  is  rather  likely, 
that  our  "  law  of  gravitation,"  as  at  pres- 
ent formulated,  is  only  an  approxima- 
tion to  a  complete  and  perfect  statement 

an  approximation  so  near  the  truth, 
indeed,  that  its  representation  of  the  facts 
is  about  as  exact  as  our  present  means 
of  observation  and  computation.  When 
anomalies  crop  out,  we  are  as  yet  doubt- 
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ful  v/hether  to  attribute  them  to  errors  of 
observation,  inaccuracy  of  tlie  computer, 
or  real  ei-ror  in  tlie  fundamental  state- 
ment of  tbe  "  law." 

Thus  far  we  have  no  satisfactory  ])hys- 
ical  ex])]anatioii  of  the  mystei-ious  force 
which  })roduces  the  so-called  '"attrac- 
tion" between  masses  of  matter,  however 
remote  from  each  other,  nor  does  any 
valid  reason  appear  why  it  should  vary 
"inversely  as  tlie  square  of  the  distance" 
between  them.  It  is  simply  a  fact  of  ob- 
servation that  such  a  force  exists,  and  that 
it  follows  the  law  assigned  with  remark- 
able if  not  absolute  precision.  It  re- 
mains for  the  future  to  show  just  how  it 
is  related  to  the  other  forces  of  nature,  to 
attractions  and  repulsions  which  we  de- 
signate as  chemical,  electric,  and  mag- 
netic, and  to  the  energies  transmitted  b,y 
the  various  forms  of  radiation.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  these  are  all  conse- 
quences of  the  constitution  of  the  so- 
called  "ether" — the  hypothetical  sub- 
stance that  fills  all  space,  indispensable 
to  the  physicist,  and  yet  almost  incon- 
ceivable in  the  nearly  self-con  trad  ictoiy 
])roperties  which  have  to  be  assigned  to 
it  in  order  to  account  for  its  behavicn* 
and  functions.  We  do  not  mean  to  in- 
timate that  astronomy  alone  will  ever  be 
able  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  which 
are  suggested  in  this  connection,  but  only 
that  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  the 
stars  will  throw  light  upon  them,  and 
will  themselves  find  elucidation  as  the  re- 
sults of  physical  research  gradually  clear 
up  the  origin  and  theory  of  the  '"])ulls 
and  pushes"  which  prevail  throughout 
the  universe  of  matter. 

The  progress  of  our  knowledge  as  to 
the  planets  themselves  and  what  we  may 
call  their  personal  ])eculiarities  will  prol)- 
ably  depend  largely  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  our  means  and  methods  of  ob- 
servation. The  grotesque  discrepancies 
and  contradictions  between  the  re})orted 
results  of  different  observers  now  throw 
more  or  less  doubt  on  the  conclusions  of 
all.  And  yet  the  unquestionable  gains 
that  have  accrued  within  the  last  twenty 
years  arc  very  encoui'aging.  It  seems 
to  be  fairly  proved  that  the  two  inner 
planets  imitate  the  behavior  of  the  moon 
in  keeping  always  the  same  face  towards 
the  sun,  and  the  observations  of  the  elder 
Herschel  and  others,  which  indicate  a 
similar  peculiarity  in  some  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  have  lately 


received  direct  confirmation.  We  may 
now.  therefore,  with  reasonable  confi- 
dence, assume  the  theory  of  "  tidal  evo- 
lution '"  as  a  guiding  clew  in  our  study 
of  the  development  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. 

As  to  the  nature  and  interpretation  of 
the  markings  seen  upon  the  surface  of 
the  different  planets,  much  uncertainty 
still  remains,  which  time  may  be  expect- 
ed to  i*emove.  If  we  could  reasonably 
adopt  the  reports  and  descriptions  of  some 
single  one  of  the  observers  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study,  we  might 
logically  reach  pretty  definite  conclusions. 
But  until  the  agreement  between  observ- 
ei-s  is  improved  we  can  only  hesitate  and 
wait  for  moi'e  harmonious  information. 
When  at  last  we  get  photographs  as 
large  and  distinct  as  the  drawings  which 
observers  furnish — photogi-aphs  made  at 
different  times  and  stations — we  shall  be 
better  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
permanent  and  the  -transient;  betvreen 
markings  that  are  really  geographical 
and  those  which  are  only  phenomena 
of  the  planet's  atmosphere  ;  between 
changes  that  are  mereh^  apparent  and 
those  that  are  real,  significant,  and  im- 
])ortant  —  sucli  as  are  due  to  geological 
changes,  to  the  })rogress  of  the  planet's 
seasons,  or  possibly  to  the  consequent 
growth  and  decay  of  vegetation,  as  in 
iield  and  forest.  And  in  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  visible  phenomena 
our  successors  will  be  aided  by  the  new 
a])pliances  for  the  measurement  of  heat 
and  other  radiations  which  they  may  be 
ex])ected  to  have  at  their  disposal.  As 
to  the  discovery  of  intelligent  inhabi- 
tants, few  astronomers.  I  think,  seriously 
expect  it,  or  even  consider  it  within  the 
range  of  ])robability ;  still  less  that  we 
shall  ever  be  al)le  to  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  them,  even  if  assured  of  their 
existence. 

Doubtless  a  multitude  of  new  asteroids 
will  be  found,  and  possibly  some  new 
light  will  be  thrown  on  their  origin.  It 
may  be.  too.  that  other  planets  may  be 
discovered — one  or  two.  perhaps,  outside 
of  Neptune,  and  })ossibly  some  small 
bodies  between  Mei-cury  and  the  sun. 

The  almost  startling  discoveries  of  the 
little  satellites  of  Mars  and  the  new  pig- 
my of  Jupiter's  system  make  it  not  whol- 
ly improbable  that  others  may  yet  be 
found,  especially  in  the  systems  of  Saturn 
and  Nei)tune.      But  thei'c  seems  very  lit- 
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tie  likelihood  that  satellites  of  Mercury  or 
Venus  will  ever  be  discovered,  or  any  new 
attendant  of  the  earth. 

What  is  to  be  the  progress  of  our  know- 
ledge in  respect  to  meteors  and  comets  it 
is  not  easy  to  foresee.  As  regards  their 
orbital  motions  there  is  perhaps  not  much 
to  expect,  because  our  present  theory 
seems  to  be  i-easonably  complete.  And 
3^et  it  seems  a  priori  not  unlikely  that  the 
force  which  operates  to  produce  the  tails 
of  comets  should  have  some  influence 
upon  their  movements;  and  such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  the  persistent  acceleration  of 
Encke's  comet  suggests,  at  least,  a  possible 
necessity  for  farther  refinements.  Certain- 
1}^  greater  precision  of  observation  is  need- 
ed to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  certain- 
ty upon  the  questions  of  cometary  identity 
which  are  continually  arising.  And  these 
questions  are  of  extreme  importance  in 
their  bearings  upon  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  comets  and  their  relations  to  our 
system.  We  may  earnestly  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  surely  growing  accuracy  of 
observation  and  computation  will  throw 
light  upon  this  problem. 

As  to  the  physical  constitution  and  na- 
ture of  comets,  we  may,  perhaps,  expect 
a  great  improvement  of  our  knowledge, 
just  because  our  present  ignorance  is  so 
great.  Many  facts,  of  course,  are  well 
known,  and  some  of  those  best  known  are 
the  most  mysterious  of  all.  Conjectures 
are  numerous,  but  all  seem  to  be  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory  and  in  conflict  with 
some  of  the  observed  data.  We  can  as  yet 
only  guess  at  the  forces  which  produce  the 
peculiar  phenomena  that  accompany  the 
approach  of  a  comet  to  the  sun,  and  de- 
velop the  magnificent  trains  of  luminous 
matter  which  have  always  excited  the 
wonder,  and  often  the  terroi',  of  man- 
kind. Photography  has  already  made 
great  progress  in  registering  these  i)he- 
nomena,  and  bringing  out  features  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  but  ap])arently  of  high 
significance.  It  will  certainly  go  much 
farther  in  the  future.  And  investigations 
in  the  physical  laboratory  will  almost 
certainly  hereafter  render  intelligible 
much  of  tlie  behavior  that  is  now  so  ])er- 
plexing.  The  subject  is  a  most  fascina- 
ting one,  and  certainly  will  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

And  now  that  the  meteors  are  reckoned 
as  astronomical  bodies,  they  also  are  re- 


ceiving careful  attention,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  their  relation  to  comets  and  to  the 
universe  is  rapidly  growing.  We  may  well 
hope  that  during  the  coming  century  this 
new  domain  of  astronomy,  annexed  only 
some  thirty  years  ago,  will  become  a  fruit- 
ful and  important  depai'tment  of  the  sci- 
ence; and  that,  even  if  time  should  not 
wholly  make  good  the  bold  speculations 
of  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  and  others,  who 
see  in  meteoric  swarms  the  very  essence 
and  substance,  not  of  comets  only,  but  of 
nebulae  and  many  stars,  and  find  in  me- 
teoric collisions  the  explanation  of  a  whole 
host  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
of  astronomical  phenomena. 

As  to  the  stars,  it  is  sure  that  the  com- 
ing century  will  bring  an  inmiense  in- 
crease of  knowledge.  It  would  be  rash 
to  endeavor  to  predict  just  along  what 
lines  and  to  what  extent  the  development 
•will  take  place;  the  problems  are  so  nu- 
merous and  so  intricate,  and  their  success- 
ful investigation  depends  so  much  on  the 
improvement  of  our  means  of  observation 
and  calculation,  that  no  one  can  say  which 
will  first  be  solved.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
sun,  mere  lapse  of  time  will  settle  many 
questions.  It  will  accumulate  knowledge 
as  to  the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  of  the 
solar  system  among  the  stars,  and  also  of 
the  motions  of  the  components  of  double 
stars,  of  multiple  stai'S  and  clusters;  and 
will  ultimately  determine  with  certainty 
whether  the  same  law  of  gravitation 
which  rules  in  the  planetary  system  pre- 
vails also  in  stellar  space.  It  will  give 
us  data  as  to  the  variability  of  the  light 
of  stars,  and  })robably  will  clear  up  the 
causes  of  it.  It  will  ascei'tain  how,  if  at 
all,  the  nebuhe  change  their  form  and 
brightness,  and  how,  if  this  be  i*eally  the 
case,  stars  develoj)  within  them,  and  the 
nebula  becomes  a  cluster. 

But  how  rai)idly  this  knowledge  will  be 
gained  must  of  course  depend  on  many 
things;  one  dares  not  prophesy.  And 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  astronomers  of 
the  century  to  come  will  stand  on  a  plane 
above  our  own,  with  instruments,  appli- 
ances, and  methods  more  delicate,  more 
powerful,  more  far-reaching  than  ours; 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  anticipate 
for  the  twentieth  century  an  accelerated 
advance  in  every  science.  Astronomy 
among  the  rest, — the  oldest,  most  glorious 
of  all,  will  surely  maintain  her  place  in 
the  triumphal  marcli. 
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I)EFORE  the  Avar,  before  Miss  Mai-ia 
)  left  lier  home  as  a  refugee,  Baldy 
Av;hs  one  of  tlie  delights  of  Kingshaven. 
lie,  was  very  fat  and  sleek  and  slow,  and 
was  nicknamed  "Baldy''  because  of  the 
absence  of  hairs  on  his  taih  This  horse 
was  the  property  of  Miss  Maria  CaLlicarl, 
and  from  liaving  been  tlie  pride  of  her 
life,  he  had,  in  consequence  of  this  vexa- 
tious affliction,  become  a  source  of  the 
deepest  mortification. 

His  real  name  was  "  Prince";  then,  be- 
cause of  his  slowness,  tlie  yonng  people 
dubbed  him  "Jog."  for  they  declared  that 
though  Miss  Maria  thouglit  he  was  go- 
ing, because  she  saw  Daddy  Jack  hold- 
ing the  reins  and  because  she  saw  the 
horse  moving,  Prince  was  in  reality  only 
quietly  jumping  up  and  down  in  the  same 
place. 

Miss  Maria  was  indignant,  and  old 
Jack  was  insulted,  and  looked  the  other 
Avay  Av believer  he  drove  past  the  houses 
or  carriages  of  these  revilers.  But  Jog 
the  horse  was  called  until  the  hairs  began 
to  drop  out  of  his  tail ;  then  Baldy  be- 
came liis  universal  appellation. 

This  horse  was  one  of  the  loves  of  old 
Jack's  life,  so  to  him  the  misfortune  that 
was  overtaking  Bakh^'s  tail  was  a  deep 
grief,  and  he  tried  every  known  and  many 
unknown  remedies  on  the  offending  mem- 
ber. To  make  one  infallil)le  salve  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  go  to  the  old 
church-yard  alone  at  twelve  o'clock  on  a 
Saturday  night  in  the  dark  of  the  moon 
to  gather  "rabbit  tobacco,''  which  was  a 
chief  ingredient.  But  nothing  seemed  to 
stop  the  awful  devastation.  At  last  Baldy 
became  such  a  mirth-provoking  spectacle 
that  Miss  Maria  felt  that  he  nuist  be  re- 
placed. But  how  was  she  to  tell  Jack 
this? 

Her  nephew,  who  was  looking  for  a 
safe  horse  for  her.  roared  with  laughter 
at  the  thought  of  her  hesitation. 

''  Whv,  what  can  Jack  sav  or  do.  Aunt 
Maria  ^"^       * 

''Of  course  nothing/'  Miss  ^laria  an- 
swered. ''But  it  will  be  a  dreadful  blow 
to  him.  Charles,  a  dreadfnl  blow!" 

"ril  call  him  and  tell  him  at  once," 
Mr.  St.  Clair  said. 


''Xo.  oh,  nol"  and  !Miss  ]\Iaria  raised 
both  hands  and  shook  her  head.  "  Don't 
tell  him  suddenly.  Poor  Jack  I  he  still 
hopes  to  cui'e  the  affliction." 

After  Mr.  St. Clair  had  gone.  Miss  Maria 
began  walking  u])  and  down  her  long, 
deep  piazza,  with  her  hands  clasped  be- 
hind her.  It  would  have  been  better,  ])er- 
ha})s,  to  let  Charles  tell  Jack,  she  thought: 
even  trusted  servants  like  Jack  could 
sometimes  be  ver^'  disagreeable,  and  Jack 
was  obstinate,  very  obstinate  indeed.  Her 
cousin  Polly  BuUen  said  that  she  spoiled 
her  servants.  The  idea  of  Polly  Bullen 
saying  such  a  thing.  Polly,  whose  negroes 
were  notoriously  lazy  and  pampered,  as 
Tremelstoune  negroes  had  always  been  1 
Xo,  on  reflection  she  was  glad  that  she 
had  not  allowed  Chai'les  to  tell  the  news 
to  Jack  ;  that  would  have  looked  as  if 
what  her  cousin  Polly  Bullen  said  was 
true;  she  would  tell  Jack  herself;  she 
would  call  him  in  at  once. 

She  walked  briskly  through  the  house 
to  the  back  piazza,  but  she  paused  there. 
Under  the  big  live-oak  tree  that  shaded 
the  whole  stable-yard  she  saw  Baldy  tied, 
and  behind  him  stood  old  Jack,  platting 
carefully  the  few  hairs  that  i-emained  of 
his  tail.  The  old  man  was  com])letely 
absorbed  in  his  task;  his  big  lingers 
moved  as  carefully  as  if  handling  spun 
glass,  and  at  each  movement  of  the  horse, 
if  it  were  only  a  twitching  of  the  skin,  he 
paused,  so  fearful  was  he  lest  any  sudden 
nu)tion  should  loosen  even  one  hair. 
WluMi  all  was  done.  Jack  stood  otl'  wiih 
his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  and  looked 
at  the  spindling  braid  contemplatively. 
Was  it  less  than  yesterday?  He  i-aised  it 
once  nu^re  and  looked  at  the  ends;  agaiii 
he  let  it  go  out  of  his  hands  slowdy,  al- 
most I'everently.  AVould  it  be  better  to 
leave  it  hanging,  he  pondered,  or  should 
he  wrap  it  up  again? 

A  11  y  buzzed  by.  Jack  started;  Baldy 
might  use  it  on  flies!  Might  try  to  sicitcJi 
flies  with  it,  and  all  might  go!  The 
thought  made  him  almost  reckless  m  his 
movements  as  he  began  rapidly  to  fold  up 
the  thin  (jueue  and  to  wrap  it  in  a  bandage 
of  red  flannel.  "When  it  svas  safe  he 
stood    looking  at  it  with   an  "I've   done 
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my  best"  air,  that  was  little  short  of 
tragic. 

Miss  Maria  turned  away  in  silence,  and 
went  back  to  the  front  piazza. 

It  ^vas  a  pleasant  da}--,  with  the  wind 
rippling  the  broad  expanse  of  water  in 
front,  and  touching  into  motion  the  waves 
of  silver  hair  on  Miss  Maria's  peaceful 
brow,  and  the  tiny  frills  of  white  muslin 
that,  lying  one  upon  another,  formed  a 
soft  close  border  around  her  face.  She 
looked  out  at  the  water,  then  down  on  tlie 
garden, where  under  the  hot  sun  the  flow- 
ers were  giving  out  sweet  odors.  It  was 
indeed  a  pleasant  day,  and  one  that  she 
could  have  enjoyed  thoroughly  and  peace- 
fully, save  for  the  annoyance  caused  by 
Jack  and  that  poor  horse's  tail.  It  was 
ridiculous  the  feeling  Jack  had,  perfectly 
ridiculous,  and  she  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer.  The  horse  looked  too  drOU  for 
anything;  of  course  people  would  laugh 
— they  could  not  help  it;  that  barrel  body 
on  four  legs,  with  no  tail  to  balance  the 
head.  Avas  ludicrous  and  undignified,  and 
she  could  not  be  made  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  town.  She  had  not  betrayed 
that  she  minded  it,  but  she  did,  and  this 
very  afternoon  while  out  driving  she 
would  tell  Jack  that  it  was  for  the  last 
time.  Yes,  she  would  tell  him  this  very 
afternoon;  it  would  be  a  better  time  than 
now,  when  he  was  so  intent  on  the  very 
thing  in  question. 

When  the  hour  for  driving  came,  she 
gave  the  order  for  the  carriage  more 
sternly  than  usual,  and  when  she  said  to 
Kizzy,  ''Take  off  my  cap,  and  bring  my 
bonnet  and  mantilla,"  there  was  such  de- 
termination in  both  voice  and  eye  that 
Kizzy  wondered  a  little,  and  moved  more 
quickly  than  usual. 

Old  Jack  did  not  look  happy  when  he 
drove  round  to  the  front  door,  for  even 
though  Baldy's  tail  was  streaming  in  the 
wind,  it  made  no  show  at  all,  and  gave 
no  sign  of  the  care  bestowed  on  it. 

"  Wey  you  gwine,  missis?"  he  asked, 
when,  having  shut  Miss  Maria  into  the 
little  carriage,  he  had  talcen  his  own  seat. 
"  Muss  I  dribe  roun'  Pigeon  P'int,  m'am?'' 

"No,"  Miss  Maria  answered,  firmly; 
"drive  round  the  bay  and  out  on  the 
'  shell  road.'  " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  as 
the  front  windows  of  the  carriage  were 
open.  Miss  Maria,  who  was  on  the  same 
level  with  Jack,  could  see  that  he  had 
not  gathered  up  the  reins. 


"  Round  the  bay  and  out  on  the  'shell 
road,' Jack,  to  the  '  Cottage,' "'  she  repeat- 
ed.     ''Don't  you  hoar  me?" 

"  Yes,  missis." 

"Well?" 

' '  Miss  'Ria,if  we  go  roun'  de  bay,  m'am," 
Jack  answered,  slowly,  "enty  j^ou  know 
say  we  gwine  pass  Mass  John  house  wey 
awl  dem  chiliun  gwine  laugh  at  ^ve;  en 
we  gwine  pass  Mass  George  Bullen  house, 
en  awl  dem  is  gwine  laugh  at  we;  en  awl 
dem  turrer  house,  same  fashi'n ;  en  T 
know  say  unner  ain't  gwine  like  daf." 

"  Jack,  your  business  is  to  obey  f'  Miss 
Maria  commanded.  "  I  am  shocked  that 
you  should  speak  in  this  wav  I  Drive 
on!" 

Slowly,  and  with  protest  in  every  move- 
ment, Jack  gathered  up  the  reins:  then 
drawing  his  infinite  lii)S  into  a  knot,  he 
made  a  sound  that  caused  Baldy  to  move 
off. 

Miss  Maria  sat  very  erect  in  the  car- 
riage, with  the  expression  of  determina- 
tion which  had  quickened  Kizzy 's  steps 
grown  strong  on  her  face.  Jack  had  now 
given  her  a  very  good  opportunity  for 
telling  him  of  her  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  ho)'se.  She  could  scold  him  for 
speaking  to  her  in  such  a  disres])ectful 
way,  and  show  him  how"  his  bad  behavior 
was  the  cause  of  her  ordering  another 
animal.  A  very  good  opportunity.  And 
alone  as  she  was,  Miss  Maria  shook  her 
liead,  and  reared  it  back  to  emphasize  her 
thoughts.  For  the  present  moment,  how- 
ever, she  was  herself  too  deeply  interest- 
ed in  watching  the  effect  of  her  own 
progress  through  the  town  to  begin  her 
sermon;  there  would  be  a  plenty  of  time 
for  that  once  they  were  beyond  the  limits. 

First  they  would  pass  the  St.  Glairs',  her 
sister's  family;  yes,  there  they  were,  and 
of  course  laughing!  A  faint  color  came 
on  her  faded  cheeks,  and  a  light  that  was 
not  faint  came  into  her  bright  blue  eyes. 
She  sat  very  straight  indeed,  but  no  one 
got  the  benefit  of  her  dignity,  because  it 
was  a  close  little  square  carriage  with 
glasses  only  over  the  doors  and  in  front  be- 
tween her  and  the  coachman,  and  though 
they  were  now  all  open,  an  outsider  could 
have  no  view  of  any  one  on  the  back 
seat.  Miss  Maria,  however,  had  a  full 
view  of  Jack's  profile,  for  he  turned  his 
head  away  from  the  houses,  and  looked 
out  across  the  river.  His  expression  was 
extremelj^  sullen,  and  Miss  Maria  began 
to  feel  provoked  with  him.     It  was  high 
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time  she  got  a  new  horse,  if  only  to  teach 
Jack  a  lesson;  lie  really  behaved  as  if  he 
owned  the  horse  I 

Now  they  were  passing-  George  Bullen's 
house;  yes,  here  again  she  saw  all  the 
young  people  laughing  I  And  oven  if  she 
liad  gone  round  Pigeon  Point  she  would 
have  had  to  pass  her  cousin  Polly  Bul- 
len's, and  all  Cicely  Selwyn's  children 
would  have  been  there  laughing.  Really, 
the  manners  of  the  rising  generation  need- 
ed mending;  nothing  was  safe  from  their 
ridicule.  A  misfortune  such  as  had  be- 
fallen her  horse  ought  not  to  make  her  a 
laughing-stock;  they  should  i-emember 
tliat  it  was  a  misfortune. 

Yes,  and  the  William  Caryls  were  just 
getting  into  their  carriage,  and  they  were 
smiling;  it  was  intolerable — really  intol- 
erable I  Of  course  if  she  had  gone  by 
Pigeon  Point  she  would  have  escaped 
much  of  this,  but  she  could  not  have  re- 
spected herself.  They  would  soon  be 
through  the  town,  and  then  by  to-morrow 
afternoon  she  would  have  a  new  horse. 
She  would  almost  have  consented  to  a 
prancing  steed,  if  by  such  a  risk  she  could 
have  changed  the  laughter  of  her  friends 
and  relatives  into  admiration,  tinctured 
with  a  little  mild  envy! 

The  James  St.  Glairs'  was  the  last  house 
on  the  ba}",  and  soon  they  would  liave 
passed  it.  They  tried  not  to  show  them- 
selves, but  she  knew  they  were  peeping. 

Now  it  was  all  done  with;  and  how 
sweet  the  air  was,  and  the  great  river 
looked  so  blue,  and  the  sunlight  came  so 
red  from  the  low  western  sky.  Kings- 
haven  was  surely  blessed — blessed  in  every 
way.  So  secluded,  so  religious,  so  culti- 
vated and  educated,  so  ditferent  from  the 
outside  world  with  its  dreadful  vulgar 
progress  and  new  inventions.  Richard 
Denny  always  said  that,  after  a  visit  to 
Kingshaven,  he  regretted  the  duty  that 
kept  him  awaA'  from  it.  A"es,  the  quiet 
and  the  seclusion  wer(?  the  pleasantest 
things;  even  the  steamboat  twice  a  week 
was  more  than  was  desirable  ;  it  was 
bringing  occasional  excursions  of  very 
common  people — very  rongh  peoi)le.  For 
one,  she  preferred  the  old  days  when  the 
gentlemen  used  their  own  row-boats  to 
go  to  Williamstown  and  Everglade:  or 
their  own  wagons  and  carriages  for  trav- 
elling inland. 

The  thought  of  this  inland  ti-avel 
brought  her  mind  back  to  Baldy.  They 
were  quite  out  of  the  town  now.  with  the 


shining  water  on  one  side  and  groves  of 
oaks  or  reaches  of  pine  on  the  other;  the 
warm  air  was  full  of  the  smell  of  pines, 
with  sometimes  quite  strong  whiffs  from 
the  salt  mud,  which  Miss  Maria  liked 
just  as  well,  having  grown  up  to  it.  Jack 
was  looking  straight  ahead  now,  so  that 
she  could  not  see  his  face;  but  there  was 
a  droop  to  his  high  hat  and  a  curve  to  his 
blue-coated  shoulders  that  made  Miss  ^Ma- 
ria more  than  suspect  that  he  was  asleep. 
"How  careless!"  she  said  aloud,  glad  of 
an  opening  for  her  projected  sermon. 
"Suppose  something  should  frighten  the 
horse?  Jack  !*'  raising  her  voice — "  Jack. 
is  it  possible  that  you  are  asleep  ?  Asleep, 
and  I.  your  mistress,  alone  in  this  car- 
riage, and  entirely  unprotected?  I  am 
astonished  at  you — at  a  man  of  your  age 
being  so  reckless!  Really,  Jaciv — really, 
I  am  shocked  r 

"No,  m'am — no,  missis,  I  ain't  'sleep, 
m'am,"  Jack  protested;  his  head  was  well 
u])  now.  and  his  shoulders  straightened. 
"No,  m'am;  I  *clay  I  'ain't  been  "sleep;  I 
des  been  steddyin' — yes,  m'am." 

"  You  icere  asleep,  Jack,"  ^liss  Maria, 
pursued,  relentlessly.  "You  were  almost 
nodding — yes,  actually  nodding !  and  at 
any  moment  the  horse  might  have  run 
away!  Because  he  has  no  tail,  that  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  trusted  im- 
plicitly  ;  he  still  has  four  legs,  and  I  dare 
say  can  run  very  briskly — very  bi-iskly 
indeed.  And  I  am  surprised.  Jack,  that 
a  pei-son  with  such  Christian  teaching  as 
you  have  had  should  attempt  such  bold 
deceit;  I  am  sJiocked  !  And  the  harness, 
Jack,  looks  quite  dingy.  I  am  stire  that 
you  have  not  ])aid  it  the  slightest  atten- 
tion for  a  long  time;  it  needs  a  good  rub- 
bing— a  most  thorough  cleaning;  I  am 
ashamed  of  it.  It  is  much  worse  than  the 
horse's  tail,  for  that  we  cannot  help,  while 
the  harness  shows  great  carelessness  and 
neglect.  And  I  observed  this  morning 
that  the  stable-yard  had  not  been  raked 
or  swei)t  in  some  time;  and  the  cellar, 
\oo.  needs  cleaning  out.  Really,  you  seem 
to  l)e  neglecting  everything,  and  in  addi- 
tion trying  to  deceive  me,  as  yoti  did  just 
now." 

":\Iiss  "Ria,  I  'clay.  Miss  'Ria,  I  'ain't 
been  'sleep."  Jack  reiterated  ;  "  no,  m'am, 
I  'ain't:  en  I  rub  de  hahness  good  dis 
berry  day — yes.  m'am.  dis  berry  day.  En 
fuh  de  ya'd,  deni  boy  ]\Iingo  en  Moses,  is 
full  deni  to  rake  a?rZ  de  ya'd;  I  too  ole 
full  rake  va'd;  en  who  ebber  veddv  say 
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coachman  rake  ya\l?  None  o'  my  ole 
mawsa  fanibly  'ain't  nebber  say  nuttin 
like  dat — no,  m'am.  Miss'Ria,  you  know 
say  yo'  pali  'ain't  nebber  meek  no  coach- 
man rake  ya'd." 

"It  is  for  you  to  make  Moses  and  Min 
go  do  their  work,"  Miss  Maria  went  on, 
sternly.  "You  have  only  one  hoi'se  to 
take  care  of,  and  tivo  boys  to  help  you, 
and  it  is  sJiocking  that  things  are  not  in 
better  order.  Your  old  master  would  bo 
surprised  to  see  your  carelessness.  Jack, 
for  he  told  me  that  in  giving  j^ou  to  be 
my  coachman  he  was  giving  me  a  fine 
boy  and  a  faithful  servant.  Forty  years 
ago  that  was,  Jack  —  think  of  it,  forty 
years  ago — and  then  see  how  horrid  that 
harness  looks!  Why,  the  overseer's  liar 
ness  would  look  as  well.  Foi'ty  years 
ago,  Jack,  my  father  gave  you  to  be  my 
coachman,  and  all  that  time  you  have 
been  cared  for,  and  your  first  wife  and 
children,  and  now  Kizzy  and  this  other 
baby — think  of  it!" 

"  Yes,  m'am,  en  I  is  awl  w'at  my  maw- 
sa say  I  is — yes,  m'am;  en  fuh  de  ya'd  en 
dem  boy,  dey  'mos'  meek  me  loss  awl  my 
'ligion.  I  lick  um,  en  you  stop  me,  'kase 
you  say  I  gwine  hot  um,  en  you  know 
say  if  nigger  ain't  lick,  nigger  ain't  no 
'count;  en  I  cahn'  meek  dem  boy  wuck, 
ceppen  I  lick  um." 

"You  can  order  them.  Jack,  and  see 
that  they  do  not  stop;  :ind  besides,  you 
do  not  whip  them,  you  beat  them,  and  I 
cannot  have  it.  But,  besides  the  yards, 
there  is  the  cellar." 

"En  w'at  ail  de  cellar,  Miss  'Ria?" 

"  Why,  it's  dirty,  very  dirty.  J.  w^as 
very  much  ashamed  yesterday  when  your 
Mass  John  went  in  to  see  what  I  needed 
from  the  plantation  ;  it  looked  horrid. 
Now  that  is  your  work,  and  not  the 
boys',  and  you  must  see  to  it." 

"Yes,  m'am;  you  'ain't  say  nuttin'  be- 
fo'  now  'bout  de  cellar,  en  I  'ain't  know 
say  'e  been  dutty." 

A  silence  ensued,  while  Baldy  jogged 
along  the  white  road,  and  Jack  flapped 
the  reins  on  his  back  by  way  of  encour- 
agement. There  was  no  other  ground 
for  fault-finding  that  Miss  Maria  could 
think  of,  and  she  felt  somewhat  at  a  loss, 
seeing  that  she  had  not  yet  driven  Jack 
into  making  an  excuse  of  Baldy's  tail,  as 
she  wished  to  do  in  order  to  break  the 
dreadful  news  to  him  with  a  plain  reason 
behind  it. 

Thimp,  thump;    thamp,  thumj),  Baldy 


pounded  along,  and  old  Jack,  looking 
straight  ahead,  moved  his  lips  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself.  Presently  he  made  a  lit- 
tle grunting  sound,  and  Miss  'Mnvhi  spoke 
again. 

''You  need  not  grumble.  Jack,"  she  said 
at  a  venture,  and  yet  decidedly  ;  "  you  are 
neglecting  your  work, neglecting  it  s/^ayy/^- 
fiilly.  Now  why  is  this?  You  have  no 
nu)re  to  do  than  usual;  ?t7??/ should  you 
not  do  it  propei'ly?" 

"I  t'ink  say  I  been  doin'  prop'ly,  ]\liss 
'Ria;  t'ings  looks  des  de  same  like  dey 
always  looks  to  me;  en  I  rub  de  hahness 
dis  berry  day — yes,  m'am." 

"And  what  else  have  you  done  to- 
day?" Miss  Maria  pursued.  "Now  tell 
me  exactly  what  has  been  your  day's 
work." 

"Well,  m'am,  I  git  up  dis  mawnin'," 
Jack  began  literally,  "en  fus  t'ing  I  do 
I  milk  de  cow  fuh  Sis  Lucy,  'kase  she  han' 
hot  she;  den  I  'tend  to  de  horse,  en  eat 
meh  breakfuss;  den  I  rake  in  de  gahden, 
en  trim  de  rose-bush  what  is  runnin'  roun' 
de  muttle-bush — " 

"The  myrtle-bush?"  Miss  Maria  inter- 
rupted. "I  don't  remember  any  rose 
that  touches  the  myrtle-bush." 

"Yes,  ni'am,  dat  yaller-white  rose  is 
fovebber  gittin'  to  de  muttle-bush — yes, 
m'am;  den  I  rake  de  gahden  wey  I  trim 
de  rose-bush, en  teck  de  trash  'way;  den  I 
gone  to  de  stable  'gen,  to  de  horse — " 

"What  for?"  Miss  Maria  struck  in, 
quickly. 

"Fuh  gie  um  some  water,  Miss  'Ria," 
was  answered,  disarmingly  ;  "  co'se  horse 
muss  drink — yes,  m'am  ;  den  I  gone  to  de 
kitchen  fuh  light  me  pipe,  en  Sis  Lucy 
say  please  fuh  shell  de  pease,  'kase  she  han' 
hot  she  'gen  ;  den  Kizzy  git  bex,  en  say  if 
I  gwine  wuck,  I  muss  wuck  fuh  she;  den 
I  come  'way,  'kase  I  know  say  if  I  wuck 
fuh  Kizzy  one  time,  I  ain't  nebber  gwine 
git  done,  en  I  gone  to  de  stable  'gen — " 

"What  for?"  Miss  Maria  demanded, 
with  increased  eagerness. 

"  To  git  'way  from  Kizz}^,  m'am,"  Jack 
returned,  with  unmistakable  earnestness. 
"  Miss  'Ria,  you  ain't  know  dat  nigger 
like  I  know  um;  heaper  time  I  sorry  say 
I  married  Kizzy,  'kase  Kizzy  bodder  me 
to  de't' — yes,  m'am.  Miss  'Ria,  Kizzy  is  a 
tarryfyin'  gal,  en  I  know  say  Kizzy  ain't 
gwine  come  to  de  stable,  'kase  I  done  tell 
um  say  if  'e  come  dey  I  gwine  teck  dat 
carriage  whip  en  lick  urn,  so  'e  'fraid," 

"And  what  did  you  do  in  the  stable?" 
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''Dat    is   de    time 
nrani." 

'•And  after  that?" 

Jack  paused  a  moment;  as  1oti(>'  as  ]\v 
had  served  liis  mistress  he  liad  lu^'ei"  seen 
lier  ill  tliis  inquisitorial  mood,  and  it  i)uz- 
zied  liim;  besides,  his  di.u'nity  Avas  liurl 
that  at  liis  tinie  of  lif(^  lie  should  be  taken 
to  task  like  a  boy,  and  into  his  next  an- 
swer there  crept  a  note  of  inii)alience. 

''Den  I  g-one  to  me  dinner,  ]\liss  'Ria 
— ])k;ase  Gawd  I  hab  to  cat!" 

"  Of  course,"  Miss  Maria  assented  ;  "and 
you  know^  quite  well,  Jack,  that  1  never 
grud<^-e  my  servants  anything  that  they 
need — I  am  a  j^ood  mistress,  Jack,  and 
you  know  it;  but  1  must  11  nd  liow  it  is 
that  you  do  not  <i'et  time  to  keej)  thin^-s 
in  o'ood  order.  Now  wliat  did  you  do 
after. dinner^'" 

''  I  I'cs'  a  minute,  Miss  'Ria,  tell  1  smoke 
me  i)ipe;  dan  I  o'one  to  see  what  Moseys 
en  Mino'O  is  doin',  m'am,  en  meclc  um 
clean  de  stable;  den  I  <^ie  de  liorse  some 
mo'  water;  den  I  unwro))  'e  tail — "' 

'Ah!"  cried  i\Iiss  Maria,  with  a  lonu,' 
brt^ath  of  relief,  as  at  last  she  cauo-ht  the 
excuse  she  had  l)een  ])ursuing\  ''That  is 
it.  Jack',  that  is  at  the  root  of  ei'eri/tJiiiuj ! 
At  last  you  acknowledge  it — the  horse's 
tail.  You  si)end  so  much  time  on  the 
hoi'se's  tail.  Jack,  that  crcr/ylliino-  in  the 
yard  and  o-arden  and  cellar  looks  U'retch- 
cdJij,  and  I  am  continually  mortified;  and 
I  tell  you  i)!ai)iJ//,,li\ck,  that  I  cannot  ])ut 
up  with  it  any  long'er.  Then  this  after- 
noon you  were  quite  disrespectful  al)out 
driving-  down  the  bay,  and  (juite  in  a  bad 
tem])er  about  it;  it  has  I'cally  reached  a 
point  beyond  my  ])atience." 

"  Miss  'Ria,"  i)oor  Jack  cried,  "  I  'ain't 
plait  dis  liorse  tail  l)ut  two  time  t'o-day — " 

"I  watched  you  myself,  Jack,  and  saw 
you  spend  (juite  a.  lialf-hour  on  it;  then 
you  are  sullen  and  disagreeable  if  ])eo])le 
laugh—'' 

"Yes,  m'ani,"  Jack  struck  in,  "it  do 
hot  my  feel  ill's,  ]\Iiss  'Ria,  wlieii  de  peo})le 
laugh  at  we;  you  ])ah  wouldn't  like  it, 
Miss  'Ria  ;  en  you  ain't  to  sa^'  like  it,  nur- 
rer;  en  I  ain't  useii  to  see  mj/  mawsa 
fainbly  laugh  at — no.  m'am,  I  ain't." 

"Of  course  not!"  Miss  IMaria  cried, 
with  a  ring  of  trium])h  in  her  voice — "of 
course  not,  and  so  1  must  get  another 
horse.'' 

To  Miss  Maria's  excited  mind  the  uni- 
verse seemed  to  pause  for  a  moment — 
even  Baldv's  stolid  trot  seemed  "  far  awav 


on   alien  shores,''  and  the   wind  and  the 
water  had  ceased  to  sound— one  moment, 
then    Jack    laid    the    reins   down    on    the 
dash-board  and  folded  his  hands,      Miss^ 
?klaria's  eyes  grew  big  with  astonishment. 

■•Jack,"  she  demanded,  ^' ichat  do  you 
mean  ?'' 

••Miss  'Ria,  '  was  answered,  solemnly, 
••  I  calm'  sLan'  it — no,  m'am,  I  calm'  stan' 
it  if  you  say  dat  'gen.  No,  m'am.  Miss 
'Ria,  if  you  sa}'  dat  ting  'gen.  I  gwine  git 
out  dis  carriage  en  walk  home,  en  la^  you 
right  yer  in  de  broad  I'oad.  I  calm"  stan' 
it,  ]\Iiss  'Ria,  fuh  sell  dis  horse."' 

]\Iiss  Maria  clasped  her  hands  and  looked 
about  her  as  if  the  sky  had  fallen.  To  be 
left  alone  in  the  carriage — alone  with  a 
horse — so  far  from  home!  She  raised  lier 
eyes  to  the  top  of  the  vehicle.  "•  Lord,  I 
am  o])])ressed  1"  she  said,  solemnly.  There 
was  silence  for  a  moment;  then  Jack,  with 
mingled  feelings  of  awe  for  Miss  Maria's 
invocation  and  of  satisfaction  for  having 
carried  his  point,  took  up  the  reins  once 
more,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  way. 

Reaching  the  usual  end  of  the  drive, 
they  turned  and  drove  back  to  tlie  town 
in  absolute  silence,  ]\liss  ]\hiria  not  speak- 
ing even  when  Jack  chose  to  go  home  by 
secluded  back  streets.  But  she  was  an- 
gry, and  her  thoughts  were  busy.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  punish  Jack;  such 
behavior  could  not  be  overlooked — but 
what?  If  she  told  her  brother  John,  or 
her  brother-in-law,  or  her  nei)hew  Charles, 
it  would  be  looked  on  as  a  joke,  and  there 
would  be  the  laugh  against  her  through 
the  whole  connection.  That  must  not  be 
— she  must  manage  this  thing  herself. 
She  thought  about  it  a  great  deal  that 
afternoon,  and  when  lier  sister  came  in 
that  evening  to  say  that  Charles  had  se- 
cured a  very  fine  horse  for  her,  Miss  Maria 
felt  as  if  Jack's  ])unisliinent  had  come  so 
quick' ly  in  answer  to  her  ])rayer.  Besides 
this  divine  judgment,  however,  she  must 
find  some  way  of  showing  her  displeasure 
to  Jack,  distinctly  and  personalh' — some 
pointed  way. 

The  next  morning  she  was  still  unde- 
cided when  Jack  came  to  ask  for  the  key 
111  order  to  clean  the  ceHar;  then  an  idea 
came  to  her.  She  preceded  him  to  the 
cellar,  and  opening  the  door,  showed  him 
what  was  to  be  done,  telling  him  to  call 
her  when  he  had  finished;  then  going  up 
once  more  to  the  back  piazza,  she  began 
to  wallv  up  and  down  with  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her.  humming  to  herself. 
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Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  shaking  lier 
head  when  she  was  not  sing-ing^  and  re- 
hearsing the  words  she  wonld  presently 
say  to  Jack.  Sometimes  her  eyes  would 
flash  as  she  remembered  the  provocation; 
then  slie  would  smile  to  think  what  a  se- 
vere lesson  she  would  teach  him.  Up 
and  down,  until  Jack  came  to  say  tliat 
the  work  was  Hnished,  then  she  followed 
him  once  more  to  the  cellar.  She  almost 
relented  when  she  saw  how  carefully  he 
had  done  his  work;  evidently  he  was 
trying  to  ])lease  her,  but  it  would  not  be 
right  to  allow  such  behavior  to  pass  un- 
rebuked. 

"  It  looks  very  well,"  she  said,  Innirtily 
— "very  well  indeed;  it  sliould  always 
look  so,"  she  went  on,  while  Jack  rear- 
ranged some  jars  on  one  of  the  shelves; 
"and  you  sliould  never  behave  nor  speak 
to  me  as  you  did  yesterday,  Jack,  never ; 
and  now  I  shall  give  you  a  little  time  to 
think  it  over,"  and  stepping  out  briskly, 
she  shut  the  door,  locking  Jack  into  the 
cellar. 

"  Miss  'Ria!"  he  called. 

"No,  Jack;  you  deserve  it." 

"  Lemme  out,  missis." 

"No,  Jack." 

"  Miss  'Kia,  I  is  ole  man,  m'am." 

"And  should  know  better.  Jack." 

"Miss  'Ria,  how  long  is  you  gwine 
keep  me  yer?" 

"  Until  you  are  in  a  better  mind,  Jack." 

"Miss  'Ria,  is  you  gwnie  tell  Kizzy? 
Miss  'Ria,  if  you  tell  Kizzy,  nTam,  I 
gwine  lick  um,  sho.  I'll  be  'bleeged  to 
lick  dat  gal  if  you  tell  um  dis  t'i ng  "  His 
voice  was  rising. 

"I  shall  not  tell  Kizzy,"  Miss  Maria 
promised.  Then  she  went  up  stairs,  and 
resumed  her  walk  up  and  down  the 
piazza. 

Jack  meanwhile,  sitting  on  a  box  in 
the  cellar,  pondered  the  situation,  That 
his  mistress  had  outwitted  him  was  Y^^vy 
clear,  and  he  I'ubbed  his  head  in  wonder. 

"Miss  'Ria  is  sma't,"  he  said  at  length. 
"I  nebber  know  say  Miss  'Ria  is  sma't  es 
dis.  She  ketch  me  in  dis  ti'ap  same  liker 
fox.  I  nebber  t'ink  sa,y  Miss  'Ria  would 
do  sicher  t'ing.  White  people  is  sma't, 
dat  is  de  Lawd's  trute.  En  awl  my 
mawsa  chilluns  is  sma't,  but  I  nebl^er 
know  say  Miss  'Ria  is  (lis  tricky — nebber. 
En  if  dat  nigger  Kizzy  ebber  know  dis  t'ing, 
I'll  be  'bleeged  to  lick  um,  en  no  mistake. 
She'll  know  what  she  laugh  at  when  I 
done  wid   um.      Please  Gawd  dat  gal  '11 
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laugh  out  de  turrer  side  she  mout'.  I 
dun'no'  what  I  married  dat  gal  fuk  any- 
how. 'Lizer  wuz  a  settled  'oman,  en  she 
nebber  hab  no  swonger  way,  en  I  'ain't 
good  bury  um  'fo'  dis  gal  Kizzy  fool  me. 
But  if  she  show  she  teet'  'bout  dis  t'ing, 
I'll  bruck  Miss  'Ria  carriage  whip  on  siie 
back — dat  I  will — yes." 

The  cellar  was  dark  and  cool,  and  pre- 
sently Jack's  head  went  back  against 
the  wall,  and  a  snore  resounded  through 
the  room,  so  that  he  did  not  hear  the  lit- 
tle tumult  that  arose  in  the  yard. 

Miss  Maria,  however,  held  her  breath 
for  a  moment.  What  was  it  the  washer- 
woman was  crying  out:'  Firel  Good 
heavens  I  And  there  were  the  llames 
leaping  out  of  the  wash-house  chimney. 

"Kizzy  !"  she  called.  "Mingo!  Moses! 
Lucy!  Look!  the  wash-house  is  on  lire! 
Bring  water!     Come  and  help  Julia!" 

Down  Hew  Kizzy;  out  rushed  the  cook; 
Moses  and  Mingo  and  half  a  d()Z(Mi 
smaller  darkies  tumbled  out  of  the  stable. 

"My  Lawd!  it's  ironin'-da.y."  cried 
Kizzy,  "en  dey  ain't  no  water  in  de  tubs. 
Wey  is  dat  ole  niggei*  Jack:'" 

"Uncle  Jack  in  de  cellar,"  cried  the 
boys.  Then  all  the  negroes  rushed  to  the 
cellar. 

"Come  out  dey,  you  ole  tarrypin," 
Kizzy  called.  "Enty  you  know  say 
missis  house  is  bu'nin'  down?  Come  out, 
come  out!" 

Jack  was  dazed  with  sleej),  and  he  real- 
ized only  that  his  young  wife  was  i-attling 
the  door. 

"You  wait  till  I  git  dat  carriage  whip 
ober  yo'  back,"  he  retorted. 

Kizzy  rushed  away.  "  Missis.''  she  cried, 
breathlessly,  "Jack-  in  de  cellar,  m'am,  en 
woan  come  out — no,  m'am." 

"J3ring  all  the  water  down  out  of  the 
house,"  Miss  Maria  commanded.  "  I  will 
see  to  Jack."  And  trembling  in  every 
limb  she  w(Mit  down  to  the  cellar  and 
unlocked  the  door.  "  Jack,  Jack,  come 
quickly,  tln^  wash-house  is  on  lire!  Quick- 
ly!    Kizzy  is  u])staii'S." 

Jack  needed  no  second  bidding,  but 
r;in  out  instantly  to  the  scene  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe. In  a  few  moments,  before 
Jack  got  there  almost,  it  was  all  over, 
and  Kizzy,  rushing  out  breathlessly  with 
two  ])itchers  of  water,  found  hei'self  too 
late  for  anything  but  Jack's  lofty  sneers. 

"Hollerin'  en  hoUerin'  'bout  one  ole 
cliimbly,"  he  said,  "scarin'  Miss  'Ria  to 
de't'  for  nuttin.      I  know  say  Kizzy  ain't 
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liab    nuitiii    but    mout\   but   I    t'iiik    sny  rode  in  sitting  side  wise  on  a  barebacked 

Sis  Julia  eu   Sis  Lucy  is    liab  eye  —  liab  liorse. 

eye  'uon<>-b  fub  see  liouse  fi'oni  cliiinbly."  "Here  li(^  is,  Aunt  "Ria."  be  called,  "as 

He     wondered    liow    nnicli    tbe\'    Icnew,  g-eiitle  as  a  lamb  and  as  strong  as  an  ox, 

tbese  wonuMi.      "I   yeddy   you    boiler  so  and    witb    a   beautiful   tail    wananted    to 

loud    1    t'ink    say  de   clurdi    is    ba"nin\'"  last.      Seef* 

be  went  on,  "en  come  to  see,  des  one  ole  Jack's  eyes  looked  like  saucers. 

c'bimbly."  "Bring  out  Baldy.  Jack."  Mr.  St.  Clair 

"Talk,"  Kizzy  retorted — "talk.      Dat's  went  on.  "and  let   Moses  ride  bim   over 

awl    you   kin    do.      Sleepin'  in    de    cellar  borne.      AVe'Il  send  bim  out  to  tbe  iilan- 

wid   de  do'  loc'k-.      1    gwin(^    n.ieck    missis  tation  until  bis  tail  grows  out  again." 

onderstau'  "bout  dat— you  wait."  Somebow    it    was    not    so   bard    to    let 

"  Tliat  will  do,  Kizzy,"  ]\liss  I\laria  com-  Baldy  go  as  Jack  bad  inuigined.  and  tbat 

manded.      "Jack,  some  one  is  rattling  at  afternoon  as  be  drove  Miss  ]\Iai'ia  down 

tin;  stable-yard  gate."  tbe  bay  bebiiul  tbe  fine  new  borse  be  sat 

"  ILullo,  Jack  1    open    tbis   C(Uifottnded  up    vei-y   straigbt,  looking  ])roudly   from 

gate."  side  to  side,  wbile  ]\iiss  ]\laria  nodded  gay- 

"  leaf's  ]Mass  C'balilie."  and  Jack  ran  to  ly  to  tbe  congratulations  waved  in  band- 
undo  tbe  fast(>nings.  kercbiefs  and  bands,  and  given  in  '"nods 

.Vll    stood   silent    as    Cbarles   St.  Clair  and  becks  and  wreatbed  smiles." 
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Had   I  wasted   tbe  love  of  my  youtb, 

tbe  love  of  mv  life,  to  find  tbat  tbe  man 

1  AM  TouTiuKi.  r.v  MvsKLK  AM)  oTHKus.  .^..jj,^,^^  J  |j,^j   enjowed   witli   cvcry  noble 

X    some    manner   I   controlled   myself,  qiuility   of   wbicb   I   could    conceive    was 

and  in   the  confusion  wbicb  followed  only  of  tbe  same  comnu:)n  clay  as  otbers 

Lucy's  wild  cry  I  o})ened  tbe  door  beside  wbose  advances  I  bad  ignoi-ed  because  I 

me   and  stepped   noiselessly  into   tbe   ad-  bad  set  bim  so  bigli  ? 

joining  room.  In    my   anger  I    put    bim    beneatb    all 

I  sank  down  into  a  cbair.  benumbed  in  otbei's.  because  I.  as  a  silly  girl,  bad  been 

body  and   bewildered    in    mind.      Every-  blinded   by  my  own   delusions,  and  as  a 

tiling  was   in   a  wbirling  confusion,  and  foolisb  woman   I  bad  gone  on  dreaming 

tbrougli  it  I  beard  the  beart-breaking  cry  tbe  dreams  of  a  girl.      Tbe  tbougbt,  too, 

tbat  was  no  ballucination  of  madness,  no  of  Lucy  baving  been  so  close    to  me  all 

fancy   of  a   disordered    mind,  l)ut    an    av-  tbese  montbs.  and  of   bow   nearly  I  bad 

raignment  straigbt   from    t!u^   beart   of  a  confided  in  lier,  stung  me  lik-e  a  blow. 

w^oman  wbo  i)erbaps  luul  suilVred  beyond  An.d  tbis  was  tbe  end  I      I  bad  wasted 

what  I  was  suffering  now.  evei'y   atl'ection    of    my  natui'e    in    blind 

Wbat  was  bappening  l)ebind  tbose  worsbi})  of  tbe  idol  which  now  lay  sbat- 
closed  doors?  C)nce  tlu^  mad  ini})ulse  tered  at  tbe  first  blow.  1  had  wandered 
ilashed  across  me  t(~)  (uiter  and  learn  tbe  with  reckless  feet  far  from  the  i)ath  in 
woi'st.  but  I  sbriink  appalled  at  tbe  which  all  good  women  tread,  to  find  my- 
thougbt  of  exposing  myself  to  further  self  in  a  wilderness  alone  and  without  a 
bumiliatiou.  In  my  s(M'l-:ing  for  some  refuge.  My  secret  was  in  the  kee])ing  of 
escape  I  even  quest ioncHi  if  I  bad  heard  Sarennes.  who  would  sooiier  or  later  be- 
aright.  It  seemed  impossible  that  tluu-e  tray  it.  when  be  thought  by  so  doing  be 
sbould  not  be  sonu^  explanation,  that  could  bend  nu'  to  h.is  will, 
tbere  was  not  sonu>  horrible  mistaU(>,  and  Why  had  I  never  looked  at  tbis  witb 
a  tierce  anger  swe})t  over  me  at  the  injus-  tbe  sauu^  eyes,  the  same  brain  I  bad  used 
tice  of  it  all.  in  other  matters:'     Therein  I  had  conduct- 
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ed  myself  as  a  woman  should;  in  this 
alone  had  I  wandered,  witliout  sane 
thought,  without  any  guide  save  unrea- 
soning impulses,  which  I  would  have 
mistrusted  had  they  even  swayed  my 
judgment  in  other  things. 

Tiien,  my  anger  having  ])assed,  I  saw 
the  whole  incredible  foliy  of  my  life,  and 
alone  and  in  bitter  misery  I  trod  the 
Valley  of  Humiliation,  until  with  wearied 
soul  and  softened  heart  I  knelt  and  pray- 
ed for  deliverance. 

When  I  returned  to  the  house  the  ef- 
fort to  meet  and  talk  with  otliers  did 
much  to  restore  me  to  myself.  Ange- 
lique,  I  could  see,  was  greatly  excited,  and 
it  was  a  pain  to  think  that  what  to  me 
was  a  bitter  degradation  and  the  wreck 
of  all  my  hopes  could  possibly  be  looked 
upon  by  a  young  and  innocent  girl  as  a 
piece  of  curious  surmisal,  ])erhaps  to  be 
laughed  over  and  speculated  upon  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  misery  entailed. 

In  my  room  that  night  I  reasoned  out 
mv  whole  position  calmly  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  with  a  chilling  fear  I  saw 
myself  confronted  b}^  a  new  humili- 
ation. 

Had  I  not  in  my  infatuation  miscon- 
strued every  little  kindness  on  the  part 
of  Hugh,  every  expression  of  sympathy 
and  of  ordinai-y  courtesy,  nay,  every 
smile,  and  look,  and  word,  into  a  lan- 
guage which  existed  only  in  my  credu- 
lous imagination?  Had  he  ever  spoken 
a  single  word  of  love  to  me?  Had  he 
not  even  refused  to  answer  my  gii'lish 
appeal  to  him  at  our  parting?  Was  it, 
then,  possible  that  I  was  not  only  in  a 
false  position  now,  but  that  I  had  through- 
out been  plaj^ng  that  most  contemptible 
of  all  roles — the  infatuated  woman  who 
imagines  herself  beloved  by  one  indiffer- 
ent to  her?  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
shame  at  the  tliought,  yet.  turn  it  as  I 
might,  I  could  not  see  that  it  admitted  of 
any  other  conclusion. 

Yet  ignominious  as  it  all  was,  it  must 
be  faced,  for  it  was  impossible  that  I 
should  go  on  lamenting  or  living  in  the 
misery  of  constant  self-reproach.  If  I 
had  had  the  courage  to  defy  the  world  in 
my  Quixote  endeavor  to  right  the  su])- 
posed  wrongs  of  another,  should  I  not 
put  forth  some  measure  of  the  same  cour- 
age to  protect  nu^self?  Because  I  had 
met  with  a  disaster  humbling  to  my  S(df- 
respect  and  pride,  surely  I  was  not  forced 
to  proclaim  my  own  defeat  to  the  world. 


and  thus  add  ridicule  tohumiliation.  Cost 
what  it  might,  I  determined  to  ])ut  forth 
every  endeavor  to  prevent  liugh  even 
suspecting  the  true  motive  of  my  pres- 
ence in  Canada  until  tlie  time  should 
come  when  I  might  return  in  safety. 

It  cost  me  an  elfort  to  return  to  Lucy, 
I  had  almost  a  dislike  to  see  her  ag;  in, 
but  my  pride  came  to  my  support,  and 
when  I  went  I  saw  I  had  exaggerated 
the  difTiculty,  foi-  I  found  a  different  ci-ea- 
ture  awaiting  me.  Whatever  sulfering 
I  had  gone  through,  it  was  clear  this 
poor  soul  had  gained  some  great  relief, 
and  my  selfishness  was  not  proof  against 
her  content.  She  had  foj'gotten  that  I 
had  been  beside  her  when  Hugh  had  en- 
tered. The  greatness  of  his  revelation, 
whatever  it  had  been,  had  swept  away  all 
smaller  things,  and  she  la}''  there  with  a 
new  light  in  her  face,  l)ut  as  quiet  and  self- 
contained  as  before.  Had  she  spoken,  I 
could  not  have  borne  it. 

My  courage  in  respect  to  Hugh  was 
not  immediately  put  to  the  proof,  as  he 
had  been  ordered  oft'  to  Montreal,  there 
to  join  M.  de  Levis  as  aide-de-camp,  and 
I  had  both  time  and  freedom  for  deci- 
sion. 

Much  to  xAngelique\s  delight,  I  now  ac- 
companied her  to  all  the  balls  and  junk- 
etings that  went  on,  for  I  had  nothing 
further  to  fear,  and,  alas,  nothing  to 
hope.  M.  de  Montcalm  and  the  othei-s 
received  me  with  warm  welcome,  and 
made  a  small  ovation  over  m}'  ai)pear- 
ance. 

I  suffered,  however,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  a  new-comer  in  a  small  society, 
from  the  stu])id  jealousy  of  some  of  the 
women,  who  resented  my  a])pea ranee  as 
an  intruder,  and  who  more  than  once 
started  reports  as  to  my  position,  which 
were  rendered  the  more  })ersistent  on  ac- 
count of  the  open  championship  of  M. 
de  Montcalm. 

At  first  I  thought  little  of  this  petty 
annoyance,  but  was  not  pre})ared  for  the 
length  to  which  some  were  ready  to  cai*- 
ry  it. 

Late  one  afternoon  Angelique  burst 
in  u])()n  me  in  a  storm  of  indignation: 

"  Mai'guerife.  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
counti-y-women  I  Tliere  has  been  a  scene 
this  afternoon  at  Mme.  de  Beaubassin's 
which  went  beyond  all  limits  of  decency. 
Neither  your  ])osition  as  a  stranger  nor 
mine  as   3^our  friend  w^as   respected.      It 
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is  liorrible  wliat  animals  women  can  be 
wlicn  once  tliey  beg-in  !  Let  me  tell  you 
what  Las  liai)pened,  and  see  if  I  am 
wrong'  I 

"  Mme.  de  Beaubassin,  wlio  cannot  bear 
that  any  one  should  have  any  attraction 
for  the  Marquis  save  hei'self,  made  some 
malicious  remark  about  you  before  M. 
Poulariez. 

"'Oh,  de  gi-acel  madame,'  he  ex- 
claimed:  'surely  you  are  going  too  far!' 

''  'Can  you  answer  for  her,  then,  mon- 
sieur?' she  returned,  wickedly.  'Perhaps 
vou  can  tell  me  who  la  belle  Ecossaise 
really  is!' 

••  'I  will  answer  for  her,' broke  in  the 
liltle  Joannes,  whom  I  love*because  he  is 
so  dreadfully  in  earnest  over  everything-— 
'  I  will  answer  for  her!  I  lost  four  hun- 
dred good  crowns  at  pharaon  last  night, 
but  I  will  Wiiger  four  hundred  more  with 
any  lady  in  the  room,  or  I  will  cross 
swords  with  an}"  gentleman  in  Quebec, 
for  the  fair  fame  of  Mme.  de  St.  Just  at 
any  moment.  I  know  that  she  is  inti- 
mate with  one  of  the  oldest  friends  of  M. 
de  Montcalm,  that  he  knows  her  family. 
and  I  know  that  she  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  creatures  I  ever  set  eyes  on  !' 
Marguerite,  I  could  have  kissed  him.  he 
was  so  gallant  I 

''  'Then,  M.  Joannes,  since  you  are  so 
fully  informed,  ])erhaps  you  will  explain 
the  whereabouts  of  ^l.  de  St.  Just  I  Per- 
liaps  you  will  tell  us  why  the  lady  was 
so  anxious  to  get  into  Louisbourg  before 
the  siege!  Perhaps  you  know  why  she 
went  to  the  ball  on  Twelfth-Night  in  dis- 
guise! Perhaps  it  is  claw  to  you  why, 
after  refusing  to  meet  any  of  ns,  she  now 
goes  every  where,  and  seeks  the  confidence 
of  M.  de  Montcalm  and  other  high  oihcei'S 
when  the  plans  for  the  coming  cam})aign 
are  under  discussion  !  That  slie  is  a 
Scotch  woman  slse  states,  but  I  have  not 
remarked  that  she  is  intimate  with  her 
countryman  ]\i.de  ^Maxwell,  of  whose  loy- 
alty we  have  no  doubt.' 

"  '  Neither  have  I  any  doubt  that  ^[me. 
de  St.  Just  has  her  own  reasons  for  choos- 
ing her  acquaintance,  madiime,"  answei-ed 
M.  Joannes,  with  the  same  spirit.  "  Ihit 
I  do  not  see  that  anythiuL;-  is  to  be  gained 
by  continuing  this  con vei'siition  :  the 
main  thing  is  that  I  know  r^Eme.  de  St. 
Just  to  be  a  lady  of  both  family  aaul  posi- 
tion.' 

'■'D(^  you  happen  to  know  that  her 
brother  is  a  captain  in  the  English  army  T 


''"I  have  known  it  for  months  past, 
madame.      What  of  it?" 

''  '  And  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Louis- 
bourg?" 

"  '  Certainly;  no  secret  has  been  made 
of  it,"  he  answered,  as  cool  as  a  bo\-  at  his 
catechism. 

"She  seemed  much  put  out  at  this  i-e- 
buff,  but  turned  towards  the  others  and 
went  on.  angrily: 

"  '  Of  course  a  woman  has  no  right  to 
an  opinion  in  the  face  of  such  an  author- 
ity as  M.  Joannes,  but  I  am  sure  so  ])a- 
triotic  a  brother  will  be  interested  in  such 
a  sister's  lettei'S.  and  that  the  authentic 
news  she  may  send  from  Quebec  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  inteiest  to  his  superiors.  It 
may  be  the  pai-t  of  an  affectionate  sister 
ambitious  for  her  brother's  advancement, 
but  hai-dly  that  of  a  fi-iend,  or  of  one  to 
be  encouraged  by  ns.  There!  That  is 
what  I  believe;  and  if  yon  others  are  too 
blind  to  see  behind  a  pretty  face  and  a 
disconsolate  manner,  so  much  the  worse 
for  us  all.' 

■'Marguerite,  my  dear,  there  wasn't  a 
man  in  the  room  who  didn't  protest 
against  her  ungenerous  suspicions.  I 
was  proud  of  them  all !  But  none  of  the 
women  said  a  word,  and  the  spiteful  little 
creature  stuck  to  her  ground,  vowing  she 
would  speak  to  the  Marquis,  so  that  he 
at  least  should  not  be  un^varned. 

"  I  waited  until  she  was  done,  fori  was 
determined  to  hear  the  end,  and  then  I 
said  : 

""Mme.  de  Beaubassin.  I  have  not 
spoken  l)ecause  I  am  only  a  g'irl,  and 
neither  my  mother's  hospitality  nor  my 
mother's  guest  requires  any  defence  from 
me;  I  trust  both  implicitly.  Our  thanks 
and  those  of  Mme.  de  St.  Just,  our  friend, 
are  due  to  every  gentleman  in  the  room. 
I  w^as  under  some  obligations  to  you,  ma- 
dam(\  for  your  attentions  to  me  in  the 
])ast.  but  you  have  more  than  cancelled 
them  now,  and  I  will  not  enter  your  door 
again  until  yon  have  apologized  to  us  all.' 

""My  dear  child.' she  said,  with  her 
hateful  smile.  '  you  are  young,  but  time 
will  coi-rect  that,  as  well  as  your  breeding 
and  your  judgment;  until  then  I  will 
miss  your  society,  but  will  pray  for  your 
enlightenment.' 

■"Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  abom- 
inable:' 'M.  Poulariez  gave  me  his  hand, 
and  the  dear  little  Joannes  followed  us 
to  the  door,  whispering: 

"'Brava!      Brava.  mademoiselle!      It 
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was  excellent!  You  could  not  have  said 
better!' 

"Now  what  will  you  do,  Marg-uerite?" 

"There  is  nothing  to  do,  cherie;  such 
things  must  die  of  themselves." 

"But  she  said  you  were  a  spy,  in  so 
many  words." 

"You  do  not  think  so?" 

"Oh,  Marguerite  I''  slie  cried,  as  slie 
jumped  up  and  strained  me  to  her,  cover- 
ing me  with  kisses. 

"Well,  neitlier  does  your  mother,  nor 
M.  de  Montcalm,  nor  any  of  the  gentle- 
men who  defended  me  tliis  afternoon. 
My  only  regret  is  that  I  should  be  the 
cause  of  annoyance  to  such  friends." 

Though  I  spake  bravely  enough,  I 
could  not  but  feel  the  effect  of  such  a  re- 
port, nor  fail  to  recognize  there  was  some- 
times a  galling  restraint  in  my  presence, 
which  was  only  added  to  by  the  too  evi- 
dent efforts  of  my  champions  towards  its 
dissipation. 

But  all  such  social  jealousies  and  plot- 
tings  were  scattered  by  the  approach  of 
spring,  when  an  unending  activity  per- 
vaded all  classes  throughout  the  colony. 
The  arrival  of  the  first  ships  was  looked 
for  with  anxiety,  as  they  would  bring 
the  message  of  peace  or  renewed  hostil- 
ities, which  to  me  meant  either  escape  or 
a  continuance  of  my  difficulties. 

It  was  M.  Joannes  who  brought  me  the 
news. 

"Well,  madame,  it  seems  it  is  to  be 
war;  but  instead  of  money  they  have  sent 
us  some  scanty  provisions;  and  instead  of 
a  regiment,  some  raw  recruits  to  drag  out 
this  weary  farce,  already  too  long." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  look  at  it  more 
hopefully,  monsieur." 

"How  can  I?  Think  what  has  hap- 
pened since  last  spring.  Louisbourg, 
Frontenac,  Duquesne,  all  lost:  famine  in 
our  towns;  misery  in  the  country;  an  in- 
sane jealousy  on  the  ])art  of  the  officials 
which  thwarts  every  move  we  suggest; 
corruption  to  an  extent  that  is  almost  be- 
yond belief,  and  on  every  side  of  us  an 
active,  strong,  and  enthusiastic  enemy; 
and  there  is  the  only  quarter  where  we 
look  for  fair  play,"  he  ended,  with  the 
laugh  of  a  boy  who  sees  his  s})ort  before 
him. 

It  was  now  impossible  that  I  should 
think  of  return,  and  I  abandoned  all 
thought  of  it,  and  settled  down  to  await 
the  outcome. 


At  the  beginning  of  June  volunteers 
came  down  from  Montreal  and  crossed 
over  the  St.  Charles  to  take  their  place  in 
the  camp  where  M.  de  Levis  had  already 
projected  his  works.  Day  after  day  we 
watched  the  men  toiling,  and  presently 
our  lines  of  defence  began  to  creep  slowly 
out  along  the  shores  of  Beauport. 

That  Hugh  was  there  I  knew,  but  I 
kept  myself  from  thinking  by  my  daily 
attendance  on  Lucy,  whose  unfailing  hope 
saw  fulfilment  almost  within  touch  when 
I  told  her  of  the  certain  coming  of  the 
English.  Gay  parties  of  chattering  wo- 
men were  made  u])  to  go  out  to  tlie  camp 
and  encourage  the  workers,  but  my  heart 
ached  wearily  enough  even  at  this  dis- 
tance to  wish  for  any  nearer  api)i*oa(;h. 

I  stood  with  Angel ique  one  evening  in 
the  garden  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and  even 
here  the  engineers  had  erected  a  battery 
overhanging  the  steep  cliH'.  Looking  up 
towards  the  left,  we  could  see  the  bridge 
of  boats,  at  the  far  end  of  which  a  hive 
of  busy  workers  toiled  at  a  fortification 
called  a  hornwork,  while  immediately  be- 
low us  others  were  building  a  boom  to  be 
floated  across  the  wide  mouth  of  the  St. 
Charles  to  protect  the  bridge,  and  from 
this  point  on,  down  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  lay  the  main  defences. 

There  the  white  coats  of  the  regu- 
lars mingled  with  the  blue  and  gray  of 
tlie  Canadians  and  volunteers.  Indians 
stalked  or  squatted  about,  taking  no  i)art 
in  Ji  labor  tliey  couhl  not  understand; 
officers  moved  to  and  fro,  directing  and 
encouraging  the  men,  and  from  the  man- 
or of  Beauport  floated  the  General's  Hag, 
marking  his  headquarters. 

Before  this  restl(>ss,  toiling  mass  swept 
the  great  emi)ty  river,  changing  its  color 
with  every  change  of  sky  which  float-ed 
over  it,  while  behind  stretched  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  St.  Charles,  its  gentle  up- 
war<l  swee])  of  woods  brolcen  only  by  the 
gi'een  fields  and  white  walls  of  Charles- 
bourg  until  it  met  the  ra.nge  of  bln.e  and 
pur])le  hills  which  guards  it  to  tin;  north. 
At  a  ])oint  opposite  whore  wc  were  stand- 
ing the  nearer  mountains  optuied  out  and 
showed  a  succession  of  golden  hills  which 
seeuKHl,  in  the  tender  even.ing  light,  as  the 
gates  of  a  heavenly  country  where  all  was 
peace.  Jind  the  rumor  of  war  could  never 
enter. 

At  length  all  ])re])arations  were  com- 
])lete,  and  we  waited  impatient  for  the 
dranui  to  beain. 
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Towards  the  end  of  June  the  first  Eng- 
lish sliips  were  reported,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  twenty-second  an  excited  group 
of  ladies  gathered  on  the  Battery  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  and  througli  a  storm  Avliicli 
swept  down  over  the  hills,  amid  the  flash- 
ing of  lightning  and  to  the  roar  of  Ihnn- 
der,  we  "watched  their  fleet  silently  hie 
into  view  m  the  South  Cliannel,  and 
come  to  anchor  under  shelter  of  the  Isle 
of  Orleans.  h\  the  chapel  the  nuns  were 
singing: 

"Souteiiez,  graiide  Reiiie, 
Notre  puuvre  pays  : 
II   est  votre  doniaine. 
Faites  lleurir  iios  lis. 

"  L'Aiiglois  sur  nos  frontieres 
Porte  ses  etandanls. 
Exaucez  nos  prieres. 

Protegez  nos  reinpavts." 

And  as  if  in  answer,  one  by  one,  our 
watch-fires  were  kindled,  until  they 
twinkled  in  a  long  unbroken  line  from 
the  St.  Charles  to  Mojitmorenci. 

The  long  siege  began.  Such  an  array 
of  ships  was  never  before  seen  from  the 
walls  of  Quebec;  there  were  the  flag- 
ships of  Admii'als  Saunders,  Holmes,  and 
Durell,  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line,  be- 
sides fi'igates,  transports,  and  a  flock  of 
smaller  craft  nestled  under  shelter  of  the 
Island,  all  these  -crowded  with  ten  (^r 
twelve  thousand  troops  under  General 
Wolfe  and  his  brigadiers,  Monckton, 
Townshend,  and  Murray,  fresh  from  tri- 
umph, and  determined  on  a  desperate 
efl'ort  foi-  new  conquest. 

Face  to  face  with  them  stretched  ou.r 
long  line  of  defenders,  as  resolute  and  as 
confident — regulars,  militia,  Indians,  and 
volunteers,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter 
the  grandfather  stood  beside  the  gi'and- 
son  ;  had  the  wives  and  daughters  been 
permitted,  many  of  them.  I  doubt  not, 
would  have  held  a  musket  beside  those 
dearest  to  them. 

On  land  and  on  water  there  was  con- 
stant change  and  movement;  the  stately 
vessels  moved  slowly  up  and  down,  small 
boats  plied  backward  and  forward,  troops 
were  landed  where  un()])posed.  and  on 
our  side  of  the  river  every  eye  was  vigil- 
ant, guessing  what  each  new  move  might 
portend.  No  one  could  loo'ic  upon  it 
without  a  swifter-beating  heart,  however 
little  he  might  question  the  (Miteome. 
Before  us  swept  all  ''the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of   war"    without   anv    of   its 


horror  —  as  yet  —  and  the  panorama  in 
which  it  was  displayed  added  to  its  dig- 
nity and  importance. 

We  became  accustomed  to  the  distant 
boom  of  heavy  guns,  and  watched  the 
constant  movement  of  the  combatants 
with  much  excited  comment  and  foolish 
security. 

It  was  Gabriel  who  first  brought  us 
face  to  face  with  the  reality.  We  were 
surprised  by  his  appearance  at  the  house 
about  the  middle  of  July,  he  looked 
twenty  years  older,  all  his  former  jaun- 
tiness  of  manner  had  disappeared,  and  so 
dejected  was  his  bearing  I  could  scarce 
believe  it  was  the  same  man  I  had 
known. 

'•  Mesdames,*"  he  said,  '"my  respects  to 
you  all,  though  I  come  as  a  bearer  of  bad 
tidings." 

'■  No  one  expects  compliments  in  time 
of  war.  Gabriel.  Tell  me  it  is  not  my 
son,  and  you  may  speak  freely."  said  the 
brave  old  lady,  with  a  blanched  face. 

"  Thank  God,  it  is  not!  He  came  into 
camp  only  yesterday,  with  a  hundred 
good  men  beliind  him.  so  worn  out  that 
they  are  fitter  for  the  hospital  than  the 
field,  but  good  food  and  rest  will  set  them 
right  again  in  a  week.  Ah,  madame,"  he 
cried,  with  a  sparkle  of  his  old  air.  "but 
he  has  tickled  them  rarely  I  Bedamel 
his  name  will  not  smell  sweet  in  their 
nostrils  for  many  a  long  day  I'' 

''  Then  tell  us  your  news, Gabriel ;  any- 
thing else  is  easily  borne." 

" '  Un  foil  fait  toujours  commence- 
ment,' madame.  Init  I  know  not  how  to 
begin.  But  the  English  began  with  M. 
d(i  Sarennes,  and  they  found  him  so  little 
to  tiieir  taste  that  they  have  ended  by 
buriiing  the  manor  at  Beaulieu  level  with 
the  ground,  and  not  a  l)arn  or  outbuild- 
ing is  left  on  the  domain." 

"If  their  sons  could  give  such  cause 
for  reprisal,  there  is  not  a.  woman  in  Can- 
ada who  would  not  be  proud  to  suft'er  a 
like  revenge,"  responded  the  old  lady, 
with  unfaltering  voice. 

"Do  not  fear,  madame.  oui'  day  will 
C(nne.  and  when  it  comes  we  will  all  have 
our  scores  to  wipe  out.  I  know  that  I 
have  mine." 

"  Surely  they  have  not  stooped  to  Inirn 
your  cottage  f' 

'"No;  it  is  safe;  and  so  is  my  Amelia; 
my  quarrel  is  on  my  own  account.  They 
tricked  me  on  board  their  fleet  by  fi.ying 
our  colors,  and  carried  me  here." 
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"  Do  not  dare  to  stand  here  and  tell  me 
that  you  piloted  them !"'  cried  the  okl 
lady,  with  the  utmost  scorn. 

"No,  madame,  I  did  not.'' 

"Then  j'ou  may  go  on,"  she  said, 
sternly. 

"  I  did  not;  but  it  makes  little  dilFer- 
ence,  madame." 

"It  makes  evci'y  ditforencc  whether 
we  are  traitors  or  not!     But  go  on." 

"Well,  madame,  when  I  found  I  was 
trapped  I  made  all  tlie  stir  I  could.  I 
blustered  and  swore,  and,  Heaven  foro-jve 
me!  I  lied  to  them  as  I  had  never  lied  be- 
fore. I  boasted  like  a  Bastonnais,  and 
when  tliey  commanded  me  to  take  chari>-e 
in  the  Traverse,  I  said  no,  thoug-h  I  had 
a  pistol  behind  my  head  and  my  Amelia 
before  my  eyes  all  the  time.  But  they 
did  not  blow  my  brains  out — they  only 
laughed  at  me.  Madame,  it  is  dreadful 
to  be  ready  to  die,  and  lind  they  onl}^ 
laugh,"  and  the  tears  streamed  down  his 
rugged  cheeks  as  he  spake. 

"My   good    Gabriel,  we   are    proud   of 


you 


Go  on!" 


"  It  was  of  no  use  ;  they  had  their  boats 
out  with  flags  to  mark  the  channel,  and 
an  old  devil  they  called  Killick  swept  me 
aside  as  one  might  a  dirty  rag,  and  took 
command,  calling  out  his  directions  to 
the  boats  and  edging  the  ship  along  with- 
out a  mistake,  though  I  prayed  with  all 
my  soul  tiiat  he  might  ground  her.  He 
w^as  a  sorcerer,  madame,  for  he  took  the 
ship  up  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  else  all 
his  life.  When  they  w^ere  through,  they 
jeei'ed  at  me  in  their  damnal)le  English, 
and  treated  me  with  a  kindness  that 
was  harder  than  blows;  and  then,  to  add 
to  my  shame,  they  sent  me  on  shore 
with  the  women  last  week,  as  if  they 
feared  me  just  as  little,  which  was  worst 
of  all." 

"Never  mind,  Gabriel,  you  did  all  that 
a  brave  man  could — and  tlie  siege  is  not 
over  yet!" 

"  Tliat  is  true,  madame/'  he  cried, 
brightening  under  her  kiiuUy  words, 
"  and,  saving  your  honor.  '  le  mulct  garde 
longuement  un  coup  de  ])ied  a  son  maitre.' 
as  we  say.      That  is  my  comfort." 

"Will  you  join  M.  de  Sai'ennes.  Ga- 
briel?" asked  JMme.  de  Sarennes.  "I 
would  like  to  think  he  had  so  good  a  man 
beside  him." 

"No,  madame;  I  have  orders  to  go  on 
board  the  vessels  at  Sillery.  I  will  be  of 
more  use  there  than  on  sliore." 


"Good.  You  will  remember  Beau- 
lieu  when  your  turn  conies  with  the 
English !" 

''I  will,  madame,  and  if  le  bon  Dieu 
ever  allows  me  that  kick,  rest  assured  it 
shall  be  a  good  one  !"  and  he  l(>ft  us  laugh- 
ing, much  comforted  in  his  trouble. 

Though  never  out  of  the  sight  and 
sound  of  war,  we  had  so  far  suffered  but 
little  in  the  city  itself.  We  watched 
with  curiosity  the  English  intrenching 
themselves  on  the  opposite  heights  of 
Point  Levy,  and  there  was  much  sp(M'u- 
lation  amongst  us  as  to  their  ol)ject:  that 
the  city  would  be  bombarded  was  scouted 
as  ridiculous;  but  one  midnight  towards 
the  end  of  June  we  were  awakened  by  the 
heavy  booming  of  artillery,  and  rushed 
to  our  windows  to  see  the  heights  of  the 
Levy  shore  flashing  with  the  explosions 
from  the  cannon,  and  the  hill  beneath 
us  filled  WMtli  a  panting,  terror-stricken 
crowd,  laden  with  every  conceivable  de- 
scription of  household  goods,  clambei'ing 
up  past  us  to  gain  some  corner  of  safety, 
while  the  flames  fi'om  a  shatteced  ware- 
house in  the  Lower  Town  threw  an  omi- 
nous glare  over  the  blackness  of  the  riv- 
er. War  in  its  most  terrifying  guise  w^as 
at  our  very  dooi\s,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  heroic  calmness  of  ]\lme.  de  Sarennes, 
we  should  probably  have  joined  the  dis- 
tracted crowd  in  the  streets. 

While  aflTighted  women  and  children 
and  even  men  rushed  ])ast  in  the  wild- 
ness  of  their  terror,  filling  the  night  with 
the  clamor  of  despair,  aiul  exposing  them- 
selves to  further  danger's  in  their  etforts 
to  esca])e,  she  gathered  her  little  house- 
hold about  her  and  set  fear  at  defiance. 

Dressed  with  her  usual  care,  she  sat  in 
the  drawing- I'oom  with  all  the  candles 
lighted,  the  shutters  closed,  and  the  cur- 
tains tightly  drawn.  There  was  not  a 
trac<^-  more  color  than  usual  in  her  fine, 
high-bred  face,  noi'  a  quiver  to  her  slen- 
der hands,  nor  a  tremor  in  Ikm'  voice  as 
she  repeated  some  familiar  psalm,  or  led 
us  in  the  })rayers  we  oHVmuhI  unceasingly 
thi'ougliout  the  long  night.  Her  calm- 
ness, supei'ior  to  the  alarm  without,  dom- 
inated over  the  more  ignorant — she  put 
away  danger  from  before  them  — as  her 
unshaken  confidence  in  a  high  protection 
insi)ire(l  the  moi't?  coui-ageous. 

But  for  faint  and  stouthearted  alike  it 
was  a  fearful  night.  For  hours  the  great 
guns  played  without  ceasing;  at  the  near- 
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er  exi)losioiis  tlie  very  rock  on  ^vliicli  tlie 
liouse  was  founded  seemed  loosened,  and 
the  ell'oi't  to  control  ourselves  and  not 
leap  to  our  feet  with  the  terrified  servants 
became  such  a  strain  on  Ang-elique  and 
myself  that  we  dared  not  let  our  eyes 
meet,  for  fear  of  an  onlhurst  of  tears. 

Some  time  durin.^-  the  night,  at  an  un- 
usual upi'oar  in  tiie  street,  Mme.  de  Sa- 
rennes  sent  oik^  of  Ihe  men-servants  to 
the  upp(n'  windows  to  discover  its  cause. 
In  a  few  moments  he  I'elurned  Avith  hor- 
ror-stricken face — ''Oh  mon  Dieu,  ma- 
dame!  the  cathedral  is  on  fire!  We  are 
lost!"  At  wliich  a  wail  of  desjxiir  broke 
from  us  all.  xVngelique's  head  dropped 
on  her  mother's  lap.  ''Oh  ma  mere!  It 
was  God's  own  house!"  she  sobbed. 

Her  moth(M""s  white  hand  softly  strok'ed 
her  hair  with  i-eassuring  tirmness,  while 
she  whis])ered  words  of  comfoi't.  Then 
to  evei\y  aw('-struck  heart  about  lier  she 
said,  with  conlidence,  "'It  was  the  house 
of  God  Himself,  and  He  has  not  S})ared  it, 
wliile  His  hand  has  been  over  oui*  roof, 
and  He  is  holding-  each  one  of  us  safe  in 
His  keeping"":  and  we  took  fresh  courage 
at  her  words. 

Gradually  the  lire  slackened,  and  at 
length  ''eased.  Tlie  morning  cani(\  and 
we  were  still  sa.fe  and  untouched  amid 
the  sui'rounding  ruin. 

Soon  after  daybreak  we  heard  a  knock 
at  the  door,  aiul  the  Town  -  ]\Iajor.  'M. 
Joannes,  was  ushered  in. 

He  looked  ui)on  us  \vith  astonishment 
in  his  tired  eyes. 

''Mme.de  Sai'ennes.  no  one  sns])ected 
you  of  being  here!  All  tlie  inhabitants 
lied  fi'om  the  face  of  the  town  when  the 
fire  opened.  Pardon  me,  but  you  must 
move  at  once." 

''AVe  have  only  Ixmmi  waiting  for  or- 
ders, monsieur.      WIhm'c  two  we  to  g(^.'" 

"To  tlu^  Hotel -Dieu  foi'  the  ])resent, 
madame;  but  it  is  (iuit(^  i)()s.sible  that  will 
soon  be  unsafe,  now  they  have  our  range. 
With  your  ])ermission.  I  will  S'MuI  some 
men  at  once  to  move  what  can  be  carried 
and  stored  in  some  safer  ])1ac(':  for  you 
cannot  exj)ect  the  house  to  stand  tlunnigh 
another  fire." 

''It  has  served  its  ])ui'pos(\  monsieur; 
we  have  no  i-ight  to  largiu-  I'egi'cts  than 
have  others.  Conu^  my  childrcui.  let  us 
go.'' 

With  a  last  look  round  the  room  tliat 
had  seen  so  much  of  her  life  wiiiiin  iis 
walls,    she    passed    out,    and    bidding    us 


gather  our  lighter  valua])les  and  some 
clothing,  withdrew  for  a  few  moments  to 
her  own  room,  and  then  rejoined  us  in 
the  hallwa}'. 

We  made  a  sad  little  procession  as  we 
threaded  our  way  through  the  ruined 
streets,  between  the  smoking  and  crum- 
bling walls  of  the  homes  we  had  looked 
ui)on  but  yesterday,  bright  with  all  the 
assuring  signs  of  comfortable,  secure  life, 
past  the  wrecked  cathedral,  and  between 
piles  of  household  goods  heaped  in  ruin- 
ous confusion  in  the  Place.  This  was 
now  crowded  with  anxious,  pale  -  faced 
people,  hollow  -  eyed  and  aged  with  the 
terror  of  actual  war,  seeking  out  their 
little  valuables,  some  with  .shrill-voiced 
complaint  and  contention,  others  with 
a  hopeless,  silent  mien  that  went  to  our 
hearts,  and  yet  others  with  an  air  of  gay- 
ety  and  the  tricks  and  bulfooneries  of 
school-children. 

AVe  were  thankful  to  escape  out  of  the 
hubbub  and  distraction  of  the  streets  to 
the  quiet  within  the  walls  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu:  but,  alas,  the  next  night  the  bom- 
bardment recommeiiced,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent we  could  not  long  hope  for  safety, 
as  the  English  fii-e  became  more  exact 
and  far-reaching. 

The  white -robed  nuns  moved  about 
thoir  duties  Avith  calm  resignation,  though 
often  the  trembling  li])S  or  the  involun- 
tary start  told  of  the  strain  it  cost  to  con- 
ti'ol  the  natui'al  alai-m  which  shook  the 
heart  as  some  nearer  crasli  foretold  a])- 
proaching  disaster. 

Lucy  lay  calm  and  unmoved :  every 
day  that  brought  the  Eiiglish  nearer  was 
bringing  her  nearer  to  Kit.  The  thun- 
der of  the  bond)ardment  was  to  her  like 
the  k'nocking  on  the  gate  which  shut  her 
in  from  her  one  object  in  life,  and  that  it 
was  being  shattered  meant  only  deliver- 
ance. AVhen  oi'ders  came  to  remove  to 
the  (leneral  Hosi)ital,  without  tlie  walls  of 
the  town  and  beyond  all  immediate  dan- 
gei",  she  was  more  disturbed  than  at  any 
time  during  the  siege. 

The  hos])ital  stood  in  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Charles,  somewhat  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  town,  with  the  riv(^r  sweeping 
in  a  great  bend  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
sl(U>])  H(Mghts.  at  th(^  eiul  of  which  the 
town  stood,  rising  on  the  other.  AVe 
were  cut  otl"  from  any  view  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  the  sight  of  the  bridge  of 
boats,  vs'ith  its  hornwork  across  the  tongue 
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of  land  enclosed  by  the  swee})  of  tlie 
river,  and  the  walls  of  the  town  crowning- 
the  heights,  kept  us  in  touch  with  the 
strug-g-le  going-  on  between  us  and  the 
English,  who  still  held  the  St.  Lawrence, 
with  its  opposite  shore. 

The  convent  itself  was  a  pile  of  gi'ay 
stone  buildings  forming  a  quadrangle, 
with  wings  begun  by  the  Recollect  fa- 
thers nearly  a  century  before.  It  was  in 
two  of  their  curious  little  cells  that  Mine, 
de  Sai'ennes,  Angel ique.  and  I  were 
lodged.  The  chapel  opened  out  of  the 
square  entry — it  scarce  could  be  dignified 
as  a  hall — on  which  the  principal  door- 
way gave,  and  to  the  I'ight  of  this  was  the 
long,low-ceilinged  room,  lighted  by  many- 
paned  windows  down  one  side,  which  now 
served  as  a,  common  meeting-place  for  the 
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nuns  of  the  three  congregations  and  their 
numerous  gnesls. 

Here  all  wlio  were  willing  and  able  to 
work  ])laced  themselves  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  SiiixM'ior,  for  the  nuns  had 
more  than  they  could  well  attend  to.  with 
the  invalids  of  the  IIotel-Dieu  added  to 
their  own.  as  well  as  the  wounded,  who 
now  began  to  come  in. 

On  the  last  day  of  .luly  \v(^  lieai'd  heavy 
firing  towards  Montmorenci.  beginning 
about  mid-day.  and  towards  five  o'clock 
it  increased  to  a  continuous  dull  i-oar.  It 
was  dark  before  the  first  messengei'  reach- 
ed us.  and  our  hearts  wei-e  lifted  by  the 
tidings  he  bore.  It  was  victory,  perhaps 
com])lete  and  final:  the  English  had  left 
hundreds  of  dead  behind  tljem.  and  our 
loss  was  nothing. 
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licCoi-o,  ('V(Miiiiu-  lli(^  \v()iiii(1<m1  l)(\ii-;iii   to  \  li;itl  no  licsitatioii   in  te]Iiii.i>-  Lucy  the 

ni'riv(\   and    hciiij^-  hut   a-    novice   to    such  news:    iiulccd.  thf  suspense  of  every  day 

siu-hts,  I  was  ^lad  when  1  he  SuixM'ioi'.  no-  that    passinl   was    wearing-    her    frail   l)ody 

ticini;-   my  pah'  face,  caHcd    lo    A iigeliciuc  away  so   rapidly  tliat.  had   not   God   seen 

and  T)ad(''   us  g-o   out    inlo  the   coui't-yard  lit  to  answer  her  prayer  at  this  very  time, 

and   gel^  a   hi'catli    of  fi'csii   air.       It  was  a  sIk^    would   have   ])assed    beyond   its  com- 

vvelcome    relief    to   us  both,  and  we    were  foi't.      As   it   was.  the    news  acted  on   her 

walking  up  and  down,  eagerly  discussing'  lik'<^   some   generous   wine,   strengthening 

tlie  news,  when  an  oilicei-  rode  in  at  the  without    exciting    lier.   her    only    request 

ga,t(\  sui)porting    a  wounded    man    b(>for(^  beino-    tiiat    Christo))liei'    should    not    be 

liini.  brought  to  hei'  until  he  was  quite  able  for 

'•  it  is  M.  dfOlax well  :""  cried  AngerHiU(\  the  exertion. 

jovfulK'.  and  my  impulse  was  to  turn  and  When    I    entered    Chi'istopher's    room 

llv.  but  he  had  alr(\uly  recognized  Ange-  lie  was  already  sittinu'  up  in  bed.  his  eyes 

li(iue,  and  called  to  her  withoutcer(Mnony:  fairly  dancing  with  delight. 

"Mademoiselle  de  Sarennes.  will    you  "'Oh.  Madame  de  St.  Just:      Think  of 

and  your  cojn))aiiion  support  this  lad  into  my  being-  brought  here,  to   tind  you  and 

the  convent?     Wo  is  not  sei'iously  wound-  my  mother  under  the  same  roof,  and  that 

ed,  onlv  weak  fi'om  tluHossof  l)lo()d."' and  it  was  Captain  ^laxwell  whobroug-ht  me! 

as  though  counting  on  our  helf)  without  He  saved   me  when  I  was  down  with  an 

question,  he   let  the  boy  slip   tenderly    to  Indian    over  me.  and  did  not  get  me  off 

the  ground,  and  I  was  forced  to   step  for-  without  standing  some  hard  knocks  him- 

wai'd  with  Angeli(iue  to  his  sup])ort.  self.      He  carried  me  into  their  lines,  and 

B(Miding  down   fi'om  liis  horse,  he  ludd  as  soon  as  the  affair  was  over,  rode  with 

the  boy  as  he  directcnl  us  how  to  aid  him.  me  before  him  all   this  distance,  keeping 

and  then  whisperedencouragingly:  "Kee])  my  heart   u})   the  time  saying.   'Kit.  my 

up.  my  lad ;  you  areamong  friends!    Make  l)oy.  I   am   taking  you    to   your  mother,' 

your  best  etVort  before  these  ladiesl"  ami  I  so  near  swooning  with  this  stupid 

He  cei'tainly  liad  no  suspicion  of  who  1  arm  I  could  scarce  hear  him.      You  know 

was.  a.id    when    h(>  was  satisiied    that    we  I  was  with  him  in  Louisbourg.  and  when 

were(>(iual  to  our  task  he  turned  his  horse.  I  was  a    child  in  London  he  lodged  with 

and    ci'ying.    ""A    thousand    thanks,  mes-  us.  as  he  was  in  hiding  on  account  of  the 

dames.        Good  -  night !"'    he    rode   slowly  Scotch  I'ising.  and  calling  himself  Captain 

b;ick-  through  the  gat(\s.  Geraldine.      But   tell    me  of  my  mother, 

The  lad  was  in   Highland  uniform,  and  madame.      Can  I  not  see  her  nowf 

I    spoke    to    him    in    (/Jaelic.  thi  nk  i  ng    to  1  told  him  as  gently  as  I  could  of  ]ioor 

enhearten  liim,  but  lie   made  no  reply  as  Liu'v's  condition,  and  he  bore  up  astonisli- 

lie  staggered  forward  between   us  towai'ds  ingly  well.      What  seemed  to  trouble  him 

the  door.  greatly  was  the  thought  that  he  liad  never 

Once  within,  w(^  summoned  aid,  and  as  dreanKHlof  tlu^  })ossihility  of  liei' being  ill. 

the  lad  sank'  into  a  chair  the  liglit  fell  full  "  Kv(mi  though  she  was  a  jirisoner  I  never 

on    his    upturned   fac(\  and    I   saw   it    was  feared    sh(>  would    be   hai'dly  treated:    no 

that  of   Christoi)h(M'    Ivouth.      lluu-h    had  one  could  l)e  cruel  t(^  my  mot  her.  she  is  so 

gone  far  to  redtMun  himself  in  my  eyes.  gentle."  the  ]>oor  lad  C(Uitinu(Hl.    '*  I  knew 

you   were  witli  her.  and    1   never  thought 

ciivrir  win  of  the  other  danger  at  all.      I  was  so  hap- 
py  when    I  fell   into   English    hands  and 

^^  '^'''  was  allowed    to   enlist  in   Boston,  and   in 

ClTinsT()Pin-:iJ  was  at  oiu-e  examined  by  l<'rase!'"s  Hi i:h landers  too.  not  in  a  colony 

]\I.  Arnoiix,  th(^  surgeon,  who   obligiuLily  i-euiment:   and  when  we  found  there  was 

came  at   Angeli(iue"s  retiuest,  and    btM'ori^  no  danger  of  jxnice  being  proclaimed,  and 

long  he  met   us  to  n^port  that  his  ])atitMit  that  W(>  wert^  for  (^)uebec. we  were  all  mad 

was  in  no  danger;  his  wountl  was  dr(>s>e(l.  with    joy    to   have   another  crack    at   the 

and   a   night's  slei^p   would   go   t'ar  to   put  l^-encli.      Oh,  ])ardon  me.  madame,  I  for- 

him  on  his  fe(>t  again.       He  could  be  setMi  g(»i  you  wer(M)n  their  side."  he  cried,  eager- 

without  any  danger  on    the    morrow        I  ly.  with  sudden  confusion ;    "and  I  never 

left  W(u-d   with   the  si>ter    in    charge    that  doubtetl   for  a  monuuit   I   would   find  her 

she  shouhl  ttdl  him  1   was  in   the  convent  hei-e." 

and  would  conu^  to  him  about  eleven.  The  lu^xl   day  the  sui'gecui   ])ronounced 
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him  out  of  all  possible  dang't^r,  and  addi^d, 
sig'uKic'uitly,  "  If  his  niothei'  is  to  see  hiui, 
it  is  best  it  should  be  at  once.''  There- 
upon I  obtained  the  necessary  permission, 
and  never  liave  I  seen  o-peater  joy  in  a, 
face  than  in  Lucy's  when  T  ushered 
Christopher  into  her  room. 

That  same  evening,  as  1  sat  beside  lier, 
tliough  she  lay  quiet  and  comj)osed,  I 
noticed  a  grave  change  had  conu^  ovei- 
her,  and  calling  one  of  the  sisters  wlio  had 
much  experience,  she  at  once  said  the 
end  was  near. 

With  tlie  permission  of  tiie  Superior  1 
went  for  Christopher,  and  led  him,whit(^ 
and  awe-struck,  to  the  bedside  of  his  mo- 
ther. Slie  asked  that  I  would  not  leave— 
"if  it  be  not  a  trouble  to  you,  madame." 
the  poor  thing'  pleaded,  pitifully— and  I 
remained  beside  them. 

"Christopher,"  she  said,  with  an  effort, 
"  I  made  a  promise  years  ago  that  when 
this  hour  came  I  would  tell  you  the  truth 
about  yourself.  Our  name  is  not  Routh, 
but  Maxwell,  and  you  are  the  son  of  tlie 
Captain  Maxwell  who  saved  you  —  and 
brought  you  back  to  me.  You  remember 
him  as  the  'Captain  Geraldine  '  who 
lodged  with  us  in  London?  He  had  mar- 
ried me  six  years  before,  when  we  were 
but  little  more  than  boy  and  girl,  and 
when  you  were  born  he  was  wandering 
a  shipwrecked  man  in  Russia,  seeking 
eagerly  some  means  of  retui'n  to  us, 
though  I  was  persuaded  he  had  deserted 
me.  When  he  returned  and  was  willing 
to  acknowledge  me  as  his  wife,  I  was 
hardened  into  a  heartless  woman,  believ- 
ing myself  separated,  b}^  what  I  ignorant- 
ly  called  God's  grace,  from  him  and  the 
world  to  which  he  belonged.  In  my  pride 
I  refused  to  let  him  come  into  oui"  lives, 
though  he  implored  me  to  let  him  make 
such  restitution  as  was  in  his  power.  He 
behaved  as  few  men  would  have  done; 
for  the  sake  of  the  old  love  he  bore  with 
me,  and  accepted  my  conditions— that  he 
should  never  mention  our  nuirriage,  and 
would  never  come  between  you  and  me. 
He  let  you  go  away  from  his  side  in  Louis- 
bourg  though  his  heart  was  yearning  for 
you,  because  his  honor,  a  quality  which  1 
pretended  not  to  understand,  foi-bade  him 
to  forget  his  promise  to  me.  He  was  al- 
ways good  to  me,  far  bej'ond  my  desei'ts, 
and  my  hope, now  that  my  eyes  are  opened, 
is  that  you.  Christopher,  will  remember 
my  debt  to  him. 

■'Try  and  be  gentle,  my  boy.      Be  true 


to  him.  He  has  had  a  sad.  lonely  life,  but 
love  may  make  it  up  to  him  yet.  When 
yon  see  him,  tell  him  fi-oni  me....  tell 
Hugh.  ..."  but  hei-e  I  silently  withdrew, 
leaving  tlu^  mother  to  whisj)er  her  last 
message  of  contrition  to  the  boy  kneeling 
beside  her  bed. 

l^itifiil  as  was  poor  Lucy's  story.  T  could 
gather  but  littl(>.  comfoi't  fi'om  it.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  that  in  marrying  out  of  his  own 
class  Hugh  had  committed  so  grave  a 
fault,  that  whatever  followed  in  tli(>  way 
of  misunderstanding  was  but  to  be  ex[)ect- 
ed.  He  had  been  kind,  forbeai'ing,  larger- 
minded  than  she  had  known;  she  had 
not  even  realized  the  sense  of  honor 
which  had  made  her  a  wile  and  not  a 
mistress.  It  had  gone  the  way  of  all 
mistakes,  and  ])roduced  nothing  l)ut  bit- 
terness and  regret.  From  it  I  could 
gather  no  excuse,  no  justification  of  his 
conduct  towards  me;  he  had  allowed  my 
affection  to  grow  up  and  centre  in  him, 
without  a  warning  I  could  understand  of 
the  heart-break  that  confronted  me,  and 
I  could  not  see  that  his  obligation  towards 
her  who  had  cast  his  love  aside  was  more 
sacred  than  to  her  to  whom  it  was  all  in 
all. 

We  laid  Lucy  to  rest  in  the  garden  of 
the  hospital,  without  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  it  is  true,  but  not  without  both 
})i'ayers  and  teai's,  and  then  took  up  the 
daily  round  of  duty  once  more. 

Christopher,  being  no  longer  a  patient, 
was  ordered  off"  to  the  town  as  a  pi'isoner, 
but  I  sent  with  him  a  note  to  M.  Joannes 
which  secured  him  generous  treatment. 
Thi'ough  the  month  of  August  the  wound- 
ed continued  to  come  in,  and  though  our 
troops  were  starving  as  they  stood  behind 
their  lines  of  defence,  they  were  one  and 
all  hopeful  of  the  i-esult.  The  bombard- 
ment from  Levy  continued  until  the  town 
was  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
night  after  night  the  sky  was  I'ed  with 
the  glare  of  burning  buildings.  Part  of 
the  enemy's  fleet  had  passed  the  city  and 
thi'eatened  to  cut  oil*  all  supplies.  There 
were  ugly  rumoi-s.  too,  of  the  Canadians 
desei'ting,  for  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of 
Carillon  and  Niagara  had  gone  far  to  dis- 
hearten them.  On  tlie  other  haiid,  we 
had  authentic  news  of  the  desperate  ill- 
ness of  the  English  general,  and  even 
though  M.  de  Levis  was  forced  to  mai'ch 
to  the  support  of  Montreal,  the  unfalter- 
iiii"'    coui'age   of   M.  de    Montcalm    so   in- 
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si)ii'e(l  our  troops  tliiiL  tlicy  lieKl  on   sir--  peniiissioii    as    yet."    I    aiiswered,   much 

{'('ssrully,  ])rayino-  for  relief  or  the  coming-  troul)led  at  her  insistence. 

of  wintei'.  "Oli.    ^Marguerite,   this    is    ungenerous 

About  tlic  l)eg-inning- of  Sei)temher  An-  of    you:"    cried   the   warm  -  liearted   girl. 

geli(iue  came  to  me  greatly  excited.  "Think  liow  ready  Charles  was  to  serve 

••  Oh,  Marguerite,  Charles  is  here:  He  you  when  you  wished  to  go  to  Louis- 
is  very  ill.     Will  you  come  and  see  liim.'"  houi'g  :       Tliis    is    no    time    to    stand    on 

'•  [s  he  wounded^''  triiles." 

"No.      But  he  lias  sulf(M-ed   incredi])le  "Angeli(iue,    take    care    you    are    not 

]iards]ii))s  in  Acadie,  and  he  is  ill — so  ill  ungenerous  ycuu'self,"  said   Mme.  de  Sa- 

that  he  cannot  he  in  his  place  in  the  field.  I'ennes.  much     to    my    relief.       "Clmrles 

Come,  he  has  just  been  asking  my  mother  niust    not    be    childish    in     liis    demands, 

for  you.      C'Ome:"'  There     is     no     reason     why     ^Marguerite 

'■  Imp()ssil)l(\  clicrie;  ]\L  Arnoux  is  de-  sliould  visit  him  until  lie  is  up  and  pi-e- 
])endiiig  on  my  supply  of  lint  for  a  i)a-  ])ared  to  receive  her  tittingly,  for  there  is 
ticnt,"  I  replied,  and  so  escaped  for  the  no  reason  why  war  should  banish  every 
moment.  But  with  the  ])ersisteiicy  of  I'ule  of  deccn'um."  And  with  these  de- 
innocence  she  i-eturned  to  her  demand  as  cided  words  the  difRcnlty  was  dismissed, 
we  sat  with  her  mother  that  evening.  though  not  at  all  to  Angclique's  satisfac- 

'' Marguerite,  Cliarles  has  been  asking  tion. 

for  you  again  this  afternoon.      Will  v'ou  At  daybreak  on  the  H>th  of  September 

see  him  the  first  thing  in  the  morning?''  we  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of  guns 

"I  do  not  know,  clierie;   neither  your  above  the  city,  and  hastened  to  th(^  attic 

mother   nor  the  Su))erior  has  given   her  winch^ws  ;    l)ut  drift  of   i)assing   showers 
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liid  tlie  valley  from  us,  while  the  heiglits 
loomed  gray  and  silent  above.  There 
was  nothing  to  enlighten  us,  and  in  com- 
pany with  oui"  fears  we  descended  to 
wait  uneasily  for  tidings. 

I  grew  so  anxious  and  depressed  in  the 
half-lighted  halls  that  I  could  not  remain 
below,  and  returned  towards  our  room. 
But  just  as  I  approached  the  door  some 
one  came  hurriedly  along  the  corridor, 
and  to  my  dismay  I  recognized  M.  de 
Sarennes. 

"Stay  one  moment,  mademoiselle;  I 
must  speak  with  you.''  His  voice  was 
trembling,  and  even  in  the  struggling 
light  I  could  see  his  dark  face  was  drawn 
and  haggard,  though  his  black  eyes 
biu'iied  with  a  fiercer  light  than  before. 

"It  is  useless,  M.  de  Sarennes;  I  can 
hear  nothing  you  have  to  say.  Remem- 
ber your  mother  and  sister  ai-e  here  with- 
in call,  and  you  will  only  cause  them 
[)ain  if  you  force  me  to  summon  aid, 
which'  I  will  certainly  do.  Have  some 
pity  for  them  if  you  have  none  for  me.'' 

''Answer  me  but  one  question.  Do 
you  love  this  Maxwell T' 

"  M.  de  Sarennes,  I  will  tell  you  no- 
thing. You  have  no  right  to  question 
me." 

"My  God,  Marguerite!  have  I  not 
done  everything  for  you?" 

"  You  have  done  me  every  injury  in 
your  power.  You  have  never  spoken  to 
me  that  you  have  not  tortured  me  so  I 
cannot  look  on  you  without  fear  and 
loatliing." 

At  my  words  he  stepped  close  to  me, 
but  before  either  could  utter  a  sound,  a 
shrill  cry  came  from  above: 

"  Oh  mon  Dieu  !  mon  Dieu  !  The  Eng- 
lish are  on  the  Plains!" 

Doors  were  thrown  open,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  corridors  were  filled  with  white 
faces,  and  hurrying  feet  were  Hying  tow- 
ards the  stairways. 

''Nonsense!"  cried  a,  reassuring  voice 
when  we  gained  the  up))er  windows. 
"Those  are  our  troops!  See,  they  are 
crossing  the  bridge!" 

"No.  Here!  Here!  Sec^ !  Just  op 
posite  us,  ()V(M'  the  edge  of  the  hill."  And 
as  we  crowded  to  tli(^  side  wluMice  the  cry 
came  our  heai-ts  sank  as  we  saw  a.  little 
patch  of  red  aii'ainst  (he  inorning  sky. 

"  Bah  !  They  are  only  a  handful.  S(h> 
how  our  men  are  crossing  the  St.  Charles! 
There!  They  are  coming  out  of  the  St. 
John's  Gat(^  now  !" 


"  Mes  soeui-s,  we  will  descend  to  the 
chapel,"  said  the  calm  voice  of  la  mere  de 
Ste.  Claude,  and  at  the  words  the  obedient 
nuns  I'ecovered  their  usual  air  of  quiet 
and  Hocked  after  her,  as  did  many  of  tln^ 
othei's;   but  Angelique  and  I  remained. 

W(»,  could  plainly  see  our  troops  defil- 
ing out  of  the  town  in  a  seemingly  unend- 
ing line,  and  could  distinguish  their  offi- 
cers riding  to  and  fro  giving  orders;  but 
the  little  point  of  red  I'emained  innnov- 
able,  and  we  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
an  army  or  a  single  detachment. 

Regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians  con- 
tinued to  pour  across  the  bridge  of  boats, 
and  to  cross  through  the  town  from  the 
Palace  to  the  St.  John's  Gate,  whence 
they  issued,  and  moved  oil'  towards  the 
left,  hidden  from  us  by  the  rising  ground. 

AVe  stood  there  hour  after  hour,  foi'get- 
ful  of  fatigue  and  hunger  in  our  anxiety. 
We  could  hear  the  faint  re})orts  of  mus- 
ketry and  the  dull  growl  of  cannon,  but 
could  not  tell  whence  they  came.  Soon  we 
discovered  scattered  figures  stealing  along 
under  the  shelter  of  the  hill  towards  the 
point  of  I'ed,  and  as  the\^  drew  nearer 
could  distinguish  the  blue  and  gray  of 
our  Canadians  and  the  head-dresses  of 
Indians.  At  length  s])urts  of  smoke  be- 
gan to  leap  from  the  bushes  all  along  the 
crest  of  the  hill  opposite  us.  extending 
far  beyond  the  ])oint  whei'e  the  led  had 
been,  and  fi'om  the  sensible  incr(>ase  in 
the  fii'ing  we  judged  the  battle  had  be- 
gun. 

But  ai)out  ten  o'clock-  we  heard  such  a 
general  di.schai'ge  of  cannon  and  musket- 
I'v.  and  marked  such  instantaneous  n)ov(>- 
ment  along  the  line  of  skirmishers,  that 
we  knew  what  we  had  takcMi  for  the  bat- 
tle was  but  child's  ])lay.  Suddenly  the 
confused  noise  and  liring  were  dominated 
by  oiH^  sharp  roar  like  to  the  claj)  of  a 
thun(l(M'-b()lt,  f()llow(Hl  by  a-  second,  and 
then  by  a  long  rolling  fir(\  'l\)  this  suc- 
ceeded cheers  (lifi'er(Mit  fi-om  any  we  had 
heard  bef()r(\  above  which  1  cauuht  the 
shrill  skirl  of  the  bagpipes,  while  a  great 
cloud  of  smok(^  slowly  I'ose  and  drifted  to 
and  fro  in  th(>  heavy  air. 

Out  of  this,  on  a  sudden,  bui'st  a  scream- 
ing mob  of  UKMi  in  mad.  death-driven  dis- 
order, sweei)ing  towards  tlu^  St.  .'olurs 
({at(\  and  jjouring  down  over  the  side  of 
the  hill  to  gain  th(^  bridge  of  boats.  Af- 
tei- them,  in  as  w^ihl  ])ursuit,  came  the  en- 
emy, foremost  of  whom  were  the  High- 
landers, wit  h  Hying  tartans,  shouting  their 
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slogan  as  they  <'liai'<i-e(l  recklessly  down 
the  liill-sKle,  slasbino- at  tlie  fugitives  witli 
their  clayiiKn-es,  wliile  tlie  pipes  screamed 
in  maddening  encouragement  above. 

The  disaspM"  was  so  unexpected,  so  in- 
stantaneous, that  we  could  not  compiu^- 
hend  it.  and  sto(^d  there  in  silent  awe  ab- 
sorbed in  tlu^  dreadful  tragedy  before  us. 

''Oh  ciel  !  :\[ai"guerit(^ !  See.  tlxM-e  is]\l. 
de  Maxwell!  On  the  Oote  Sic.  (;en(>- 
vieve  '.""cried  AngelKiue  in  a  lioars(\  strain- 
ed voice.  ))ointing  as  she  spoke. 

The  Cote  Ste.  Genevieve,  a  long  and 
dangerous  descent  from  the  Heights,  be- 
ginning near  the  town,  down  to  tlu^  level 
on  whicli  the  hospital  stood,  was  ex])os(Hl 
in  all  its  length  not  only  to  the  tire  cU' 
the  enemy  above,  but  also  t*^  that  of  a 
number  of  Canadians,  who.  tluMigh  dri\  on 
down  and  across  it.  liad  rallied  at  its  base 
and  were  disputing  the  descent. 

Down  this  rode  Thmh.    He  was  mount- 


ed on  a  powerful  black  horse  and  came 
on  at  perilous  speed.  But  the  ]iursuers 
above  had  marked  him  also,  and  just  as 
he  gained  the  middle  of  the  descent  the 
hill-side  above  him  blazed  (Kit  in  a  swee])- 
iuLi'  volley,  and  down  he  went  on  the  neck 
of  his  horse.  An  involuntary  cry  bui'st 
from  us  both,  but  even  as  it  sped  he  was 
ei-ect  again,  and  with  hat  in  hand  came 
s]nirring  on.  waving  and  cheering  to  the 
brave  fellows  below.  In  another  moment 
he  was  in  their  midst,  whei'e.  dismounting, 
be  seemed  to  give  the  needed  orders  for 
th(>ii'  guidance.  Unotlicered  and  undi- 
rected, they  had  stubbornly  dis])uted  every 
inch  of  ground  when  all  oihers  had  given 
way.  and  now.  under  a  f(Mv  words  of  en- 
couragement from  a  gallant  man.  to  our 
amazement. we  saw  tluun  at  tempt  to  scale 
the  hill,  tii'ing  u])\vards  as  they  climbed. 
They  w(M't^  not  r(\n-ulai\s  ;  they  made  no  pi'e- 
tence  to  the  S('i(>n(>e  of  war:  thev  had  been 
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despised  and  belittled  probably  by  every 
officer  ill  the  service  foi*  their  rnanner  of 
fighting';  yet  now  in  the  hour  of  ikhhI 
they  alone  stood  (inn  between  th(^  flying 
army  and  destruction. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  them  steadied  in 
their  advance,  Hugh  mounted  and  rode 
off  towai'ds  another  group  busied  in  an 
attempt  to  drag  a  heavy  gun  from  sonu^ 
soft  ground  where  it  was  deeply  bogged, 
and  then  on  again  towards  the  bridge  of 
boats,  the  only  way  of  escape  for  the  de- 
feated troops. 

"  Oh  moil  Dieu  !  They  will  never  cross ! 
The  bridge  is  blocked!"  cried  a  despairing 
voice,  and  we  trembled  together  as  we 
watched  the  rabble  gathering  in  a  mad 
rush  towards  the  narrow  passage,  mixed 
in  hideous  confusion,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Royal  Rouissilloii,  which  stood  as 
firm  as  if  on  paradf^ 

The  struggle  still  went  on  along  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  Canadians  man- 
fully held  their  ground;  but,  to  our  dis- 
may, we  saw  that  some  fresh  disaster  had 
happened  at  the  bridge. 

"Oh  moil  Dieu  !  The}'  are  cutting  iti 
The  whole  army  will  be  lost!"  But  there 
was  more  efficient  aid  at  hand  than  our 
helpless  cries.  Even  as  we  despaired  we 
saw  Hugh  with  other  officers  struggle 
through  the  mob,  and.  sword  in  hand,  beat 
back  the  terror-stricken  crowd  until  they 
gained  the  head  of  the  bi-idge,  when  tlie 
Royal  Rouissillon  moved  into  position, 
and  soon  the  straggling  columns  took 
form  and  passed  rapidly  ovei*  beyond  the 
shelter  of  the  horn  work. 

The  pursuit  was  checked,  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  by  the  unaided  effoi'ts  of  the 
Canadians;  the  English  halted,  I'eformed, 
and  slowly  withdrew;  the  last  of  our 
troops  recrossed  the  St.  Charles;  and  in 
the  twilight  we  saw  our  colors  still  Hying 
on  the  ram[)ai'ts  of  Quebec. 

There  was  nothing  more  for  us  to  see, 
perhaps  nothing  more  to  hope,  and  bi'oken 
in  body  and  in  spirit  we  wearily  descend- 
ed the  stairwa.ys,  and  travei'sed  the  long 
corridors  in  silence  until  we  reached  tlie 
main  hall  on  the  ground-flooi-. 

The  room  was  bai-ely  lighted  by  a  few 
candles  at  one  end,  ami  was  filled  to  ()V(>r- 
flowing  by  the  nuns  of  the  three  orders, 
mingled  with  those  who  had  shared  their 
generous  hospitality — old  and  fiM-ble 
gentlemen  whose  fighting  days  had  long- 
passed;  gray-haired  gentlewomen,  i)atient 


and  i'(\signed,  others  in  ihe  full  bloom  of 
youth,  and  j'oung  girls  and  children,  pale 
and  anxious-eyed;  while  in  the  circle  of 
light  beneath  the  great  black  crucifix  on 
the  white  wall  stood  the  commanding  fig- 
ui-e  of  la  mere  de  Ste.  Claude,  and  with 
her  la  mere  de  Ste.  Ifelene  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  and  la  mere  de  la  Nativite  of  the  Ur- 
sulines. 

All  were  listening  with  breathless  atten- 
tion to  the  words  that  fell  from  the  ven- 
erable Bishop  of  Quebec,  Monsignor  de 
Pontbriand,  whose  quiet  })eaiMng  and  mea- 
sured tones  carried  assurance  to  many  a 
fainting  heart. 

"My  children,"  he  was  saving  as  we 
entered,  "do  not  forget,  in  our  day  of  dis- 
aster, that  we  are  not  left  he]])less.  Let 
us  for  our  comfort  say  together  those 
words  which  we  learned  to  lisp  as  chil- 
dren, hut  perhai)S  only  to  understand  to- 
night." And  as  he  raised  his  hand  the 
people  knelt,  and  with  voices  tliat  gained 
confidence  as  the  familial'  words  fell  from 
his  lips,  they  repeated  the  "  Qui  habitat" 
in  unison:  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  se- 
cret place  of  the  Most  High  shall  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty." 

The  common  dangei-,  the  common  wor- 
ship, drew  us  togetlier.  Each  succeeding 
verse,  with  its  divine  assui'ances  of  safety 
and  protection,  brought  to  us  a  quiet 
and  a,  confidence  which  I'enewed  our 
strength. 

But  even  as  all  heai'ts  were  lifted 
there  came  a  commanding  knock  at  the 
outer  door  opposite  the  chapel,  which  was 
immediately  I'epeated,  and  la  mere  Ste. 
Claude  sigJied  it  should  be  opened. 

Angelique  and  I, being  at  the  threshold 
of  the  hall,  hastened  to  obey,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  })resence  of  a  genei'al  of- 
ficer, behind  whom  was  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  in  Highland  unifoi-m.  The  offi- 
cer stepped  into  the  hall  as  one  who  tiikes 
possession,  and  deniaiided  the  Superior,  in 
accurate  French. 

She  came  forward,  followed  by  the 
principal  nuns  and  ladies. 

'"Have  no  fear,  mesdanies,"  he  said, 
bowing  low  with  much  elegance  of  man- 
ner; "  I  am  (lentu-al  Townshend.  You 
will  suffer  no  harm;  but  we  must  take 
])oss(»ssion  of  your  convent,  for  your  pro- 
tection as  well  as  oui' own." 

"  You  ai'e  victors,  monsieur,  and  can 
command."  she  said,  bitterly. 

"  W(i  ar(^  victors,  madame,"  he  re- 
turned, gi'avely,    "  but  we    have   bought 
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our  honors  dearly.  Our  General  lies 
dead  on  the  plain  above." 

"  It  is  on  the  field  of  honor,  monsieur," 
she  instantly  responded,  in. a  tone  of  nuich 
feeling. 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  your  sym- 
pathy, rnadame;  we  will  use  every  dili- 
g-ence  to  preserve  it.  Captain  Nairn 
will  take  chai'ge  here,  and  will  give  you 
assurance  of  safety  and  protection  from 
insult.  In  return,  you  will  kindly  oti'er 
sucii  shelter  to  the  wounded  as  is  possi- 
ble, and  furnish  him  with  every  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  rooms  available, 
for  I  must  ask  for  all  accommodation  in 
your  power." 

He  introduced  Ca])tain  Nairn  and  with- 
drew at  once,  followed  by  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Superior  that  everything 
would  be  done  for  the  comfort  of  the 
wounded. 

It  was  wntli  a  curious  feeling  that  I 
looked  on  my  brother,  for  I  could  not 
doubt  that  it  was  he,  though  I  had  not 
seen  him  since  w^e  were  children.  De- 
spite the  disorder  of  his  dress  and  his  ev- 
ident fatigue,  he  was  a  handsome  man, 
though  not  much  taller  than  myself. 
His  address  was  natural  and  easy,  and 
certainly  his  French  was  perfect;  I  had 
but  a  moment  to  gather  tliis,  for  we  were 
at  once  dismissed  from  our  attendance  by 
the  Superior,  who  remained  alone  to  ar- 
range with  our  new  masters. 

"Oh,  ciel!  Marguerite!  Is  that  your  bro- 
ther?" whispered  Angelique,  excitedly. 

"Yes,  cherie,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,"  I 
answered,  sadly. 

"  I  should  not  sigli  over  such  a  misfor- 
tune," she  cried,  gayly.  "You  are  cold- 
blooded creatures,  you  Scotch?  Wliy,  I 
should  have  been  weeping  on  his  neck 
long  ago,  no  matter  what  happened!  He 
has  eyes  like  yours." 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 
RECONCILIATION. 

We  found  Mine,  de  Sarennes  await- 
ing us  in  her  room,  with  a  generous 
bouillon  warming  over  a  lamp.  "Hun- 
ger and  faintness  will  not  add  to  your 
courage,  my  daughters;  sit  down  and  eat. 
We  shall  have  need  of  all  our  sti'ength 
for  the  morrow,"  she  said,  cheerfully. 
We  were  eager  to  discuss  the  events  of 
the  day,  but  she  would  not  listen  to  a 
word.  "You  must  be  good  soldiers  now 
and   obey   ordei's;    eat   first,  and   then   to 
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bed.      Angelique,  do  you  set  an  example 
and  go  at  once." 

"La  ceremonie  faito,  cliacun  s'en  fut 
coucher,"  repeated  Angelique  sleepily,  as 
she  kissed  us  and  went.  Then  I  turned 
to  her  mother. 

"  Mme.  de  Sarennes,  I  am  in  a  dif- 
ficulty.     May  I  ask  your  help?" 

"  Marguerite,  ma  cherie,  I  am  afraid  I 
am  thought  a  stern  woman;  but  you 
know  how  dear  those  I  love  are  to  me, 
and  I  have  learned  to  love  you.  You 
may  speak  to  me  as  you  would  to  your 
own  mother,  "  she  said,  with  a  tenderness 
that  went  to  my  heart. 

I  arose  and  seated  myself  beside  her. 
and  w4th  my  hand  in  hers  I  told  her  of 
my  home,  of  my  life  w^ith  Lady  Jane,  and 
my  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Prince; 
of  my  pride  in  my  only  brother,  and  of 
what  I  considered  his  desertion,  whicli 
led  to  my  girlish  renunciation  and  my 
estrangement  from  him.  "  He  is  the 
Captain  Nairn  who  came  with  General 
Townshend  to-night.  What  shall  I  do, 
madame?" 

"You  must  go  to  him  on  the  morrow, 
my  child,  without  hesitation.  Such  a  tie 
is  too  sacred  to  be  thrown  away  lightly,"' 
Here  she  paused,  and  laying  her  hand  on 
my  arm,  said,  in  tones  of  the  deepest  feel- 
ing, "  Mai'guerite,  when  you  are  an  old 
W'Oman  like  me,  I  pray  you  may  never 
have  to  look  back  with  regret  on  an  op- 
portunity for  reconciliation  cast  aside." 
She  spoke  with  such  intense  emotion  that 
I  could  not  doubt  I  had  unwittingly 
stirred  some  painful  memory  of  her  past, 
but  in  a  moment  she  recovered,  and  said, 
tenderly:  "  Remember,  you  both  lay  on 
the  same  breast;  you  looked  into  the  same 
mother  s  e^'cs.  Think  of  the  pain  it  would 
cause  her  to  know  that  there  is  anything 
in  her  childreirs  hearts  tow^ards  each  other 
save  the  love  with  which  she  filled  them. 
But  I  need  not  say  more;  I  see  j^our  in- 
tent in  your  face.  Remember,  too,  we 
need  all  the  interest  we  can  command 
with  our  new  guests.  Now  get  some  rest, 
my  child;   you  are  worn  out." 

When  I  awakened  in  the  morning  I 
found  the  whole  community  astir,  for  all 
night  long  the  wounded  had  been  brought 
in,  until  evevy  bed  and  corner  was  oc- 
cu})ied,  and  even  the  barns,  sheds,  and  out- 
liouses  were  filled  to  overflowing. 

French  and  English  lay  side  by  side, 
helpless   and   patient.      As  I  crossed  the 
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hall  I  noticed  a  ]n^^  lli^'lilaiul  seru'eaiit 
Iviiig  on  it  stretclier,  waiting-  until  some 
])laco  was  found  for  liini,  witli  the  sweat 
standing  in  great  beads  on  ])is  forehea.d. 
He  muttered  some  Ivind  of  a  prayer  in 
Gaelic  as  1  passed,  and  at  the  sound  of 
the  once  familiar  tong-ue  I  sto})ped,  and 
bending  over  liini,  wiped  away  the  ])er- 
spira-tion,  and  spoke  to  him  in  his  own 
language.  He  stared  at  me  in  tlie  ut- 
most astonishment,  and  then  swore  a 
great  oath,  and  the  tears  filled  his  eyes. 

I  at  last  found  a  soldier  who  was  not 
on  dut3^  and  by  him  sent  a  message  to 
Captain  Nairn  that  a  Lady  desired  speech 
wuth  him  wlien  he  was  at  liberty. 

He  returned  with  word  that  the  captain 
fixed  eleven  o'clock,  and  at  that  hour  I 
awaited  in  tlie  parh)r.  As  I  waited  1 
wondered  that  I  liad  ever  made  any  ques- 
tion of  meeting  him;  I  could  even  see 
that  his  choice  of  life  had  its  defence, 
from  a  num's  }joint  of  view.  A  soldier 
is  first  of  all  a  soldier,  and  waiting  the 
heaviest  of  his  duties,  though  he  is  ready 
to  suffer  incredibly  for  his  cause  when  it 
is  active;  it  is  the  w"omen  who  kee])  the 
personal  attachments  alive  tli rough  tlie 
weary  days  when  everything  but  hope  is 
dead. 

I  s})oke  at  oiice  on  his  entrance. 
"Archie,  I  an)  your  sister  Margaret."' 
"My  dearest  Peg'gyl"  was  all  he  said, 
but  he  caught  me  in  his  strong-  arms  and 
nearly  crushed  the  bi'eath  out  of  me.  Ife 
petted  and  fondled  me.  calling  me  by  ev- 
ery deal"  name  of  childhood,  until  my 
heart  was  nigh  to  but'sting-  witli  this  trea- 
sure of  love  lavished  upon  me  when  I 
least  expected  it. 

I  was  brought  back  to  the  present  when 
he  questioned  me  on  tlu^  reason  of  my 
being-  in  Canada,  aiid  though  it  cost  me  a 
bitter  struggle  with  my  ]>i'ide.  I  told  him 
the  wdiole  story  of  my  folly.  I  could 
not  spare  myself  Avlien  he  toolv  me  so  on 
trust. 

"And  you  say  that  Maxwell  was  mar- 
ried all  this  timef'  he  asked,  stei-nly. 
"Yes,  but— " 

"Thei'e  are  no  'huts'!  "  he  interru])led. 
liercely.      "I  will  kill  him  on  sight!" 

"Ai'diie,  my  brother,  think  what  you 
say!  I  do  not  know  iliat  he  deceived 
me,  and  I  do  knoAV  I  deceived  myself. "" 

"■  I  can't  help  that  !  If  Ik^  had  not  been 
tlicre,  you  never  would  h.ave  made  the 
rjiistake.  The  only  pity  is  I  was  not  on 
the  ground  at  the  time.'' 


"But,  Archie,  think  of  me.  Think 
what  an  open  scandal  will  mean.  No  one 
but  you  and  me,  and  one  other,"  I  add- 
ed— remembering  le  pere  Jean  —  "knows 
anything  of  this  now." 

"And  what  do  we  care  about  other 
i)eople,  Peg'gy?  We  Nairns  are  not  used 
to  asking-  leave  for  our  actions;  and  so 
long'  as  you  yourself  are  not  ashamed. 
I  do  not  give  a  rotten  fig  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  is  no  question  of  the  per- 
sonal feeling  at  all;  it  is  the  principle! 
I  hiive  no  personal  quarrel  with  Maxwell ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  like  him.  He  was  a 
brother  to  me  in  Louisbourg:  but,  thank 
God,  I  can  sink  my  likings  and  dislikings  , 
when  it  comes  to  a  case  such  as  this.  No,  1 
no,  Peggy;  you'd  best  leave  things  in  my 
hands."' 

"No,  Archie.  I  will  not!  There  has 
been  heart-break  iiud  misery  en.ough  over 
this  as  it  is,  without  adding  more." 

"But  this  will  wi])e  it  all  out.  Can- 
not you  understand?"  he  said,  with  a 
touch  of  impatience. 

"Archie,  cannot  you  understand  that, 
however  clearly  I  regret  my  own  folly,  I 
cannot  in  a  moment  stamp  out  the  feel- 
ing in  which  I  lived  all  these  3'ears?" 

"You  don't  tell  me  you  care  for  the 
man  yet,  Peggy?"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of 
genuine  astonishment. 

"I  am  afi'aid  I  do." 

"God  bless  my  soul!  That  is  beyond 
me.'' 

"You  are  not  a  woman,  Archie." 

"No,  thank  God  I  am  not,"  he  an- 
swered, without  the  vestige  of  a  smile. 
"  Of  all  the  wearisome  things  in  the  world, 
I  can  inuigine  nothing  Avoi'se  than  being 
a  woman." 

"  And  yet  there  are  a  good  many  who 
have  to  put  up  with  this  weariness." 

"The  Loi'd  hel})  them!  But  we  must 
not  fall  to  quarrelling  at  our  first  meeting  ; 
that  would  be  altogether  too  much  like 
boy  and  girl  again.  Peggy,  do  you  i-e- 
member  how  we  used  to  fight  over  the 
plovei-s'  nests?"  and  he  laughed  merrily 
at  the  thought.  "Don't  be  i)ut  out  by  a 
little  thing  like  this.  I'll  not  kill  the  gen- 
tleman behind  a  hedge  or  in  the  dark;  he 
shall  liave  nothing  to  com])lain  of,  r(\st 
assured.  But  I  have  sad  news  of  your 
friends.  ]\[argaret.  'M.  de  Montcalm  died 
at  daybreak  this  morning." 

"Oh,  Archie!  AVe  did  not  even  know 
that  he  was  wounded." 

"Nor  did  we  until  late  last  night,  for 
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he  was  seen  on  his  liorso  during  tlie  re- 
treat.     He  was  a  fine  soklier." 

"He  was  more  than  tiiat,  Archie.  He 
was  a  man  of  lionor  and  the  soul  of  liis 
army  —  and  he  was  very  good  to  nie," 
I  sobbed,  breaking  down  at  the  remem- 
brance of  his  chivalrous  protection. 

To  my  surprise,  Archie  put  liis  arm 
about  me.  "Cry  on,  Peggy,  my  huub." 
lie  said,  in  tlie  soft  endearment  of  tlie 
Gaelic.  And  the  soldier  who  had  so  read- 
ily decided  on  tlie  death  of  a  man  a  mo- 
ment since,  now  melted  at  tlie  sight  of  a 
woman's  grief,  and  offered  her  the  best  of 
all  consolation,  sympathy.  Notliing  else 
could  so  quickly  have  revealed  to  me  the 
wrong  I  had  been  guilty  of  in  holding 
aloof  from  this  strong  alt'cction  that  had 
held  fast  in  simple,  unwavering  loyalty 
to  the  love  of  childhood.  To  him  I  had 
always  remained  the  Peggy  of  the  old 
home;  in  his  generous  heart  the  thought 
of  any  necessity  for  reconciliation  had  no 
place,  for  he  held  himself  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  from  whom  protection  for  the 
weaker  must  necessarily  flow. 

"By-the-way,  Peggy,"  he  said,  sudden- 
ly, "it  was  you,  no  doubt,  who  spoke  to 
one  of  my  men  in  Gaelic  tliis  morning. 
That  was  Neil,  son  of  Angus  Dubh, 
the  tacksman  on  the  old  place,  one  of 
my  best  sergeants.  You  did  as  much  for 
him  as  the  surgeon,  and  when  I  tell  him 
who  you  are  he  will  think  you  are  an  an- 
gel from  heaven.  Come  when  you  can 
and  say  a  word  to  our  poor  fellows;  they 
are  wearying  for  home  like  children,  now 
thej^  are  past  fighting  for  a  bit." 

Now  followed  days  of  unceasing  work 
for  all  who  would  assist  in  nursing  and 
the  innumerable  little  duties  necessitated 
by  the  presence  of  so  large  a  body  of  in- 
valids, and,  to  their  honor,  most  of  the 
women,  even  the  most  frivolous,  took 
their  share  uncomplainingly,  making  no 
distinction  between  friend  and  foe.  The 
most  conflicting  rumors  reached  us  as  to 
the  movements  of  our  army,  and  of  the 
intentions  of  M.  de  Ramesay,  governor  of 
the  city,  but  we  fortunately  had  little  lei- 
sure for  speculation,  and  our  doubts  were 
ended  by  tlie  formal  capitulation,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  the  month. 

After  the  troops  had  taken  possession 
and  quiet  was  restored,  permission  was 
given  us  to  enter  the  town,  should  we  so 
desire.  It  must  have  been  a  welcome  re- 
lief to  la  mere  de  Ste.  Claude  when  her 


numerous  guests  took  their  departui'e. 
The  nuns  of  the  IIotel-Dieu  and  the  Ur- 
sulines  returned  to  their  respective  con- 
vents, and  in  that  of  the  latter  Mme.  de 
Sarennes  secured  rooms  for  the  winter. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
town,  for  the  destruction  by  the  bombard- 
ment had  been  almost  complete.  The 
Lower  Town  no  longer  existed,  and  scarce 
a  building  remained  along  the  front  of 
the  Up})er.  Angelique  and  I  wandered 
towards  the  familiar  rue  du  Parloir,  to  find 
but  a  line  of  crumbling  walls,  blackened 
and  roofless;  before  it  our  little  isle  of 
houses,  as  well  as  the  bishop's  palace,  lay 
a  mass  of  ruin,  and  l)eliind  it  stood  tlie 
wrecked  cathedral.  Every  building  that 
could  serve  as  a  mark  had  suffered  in 
some  measure,  and  the  chapel  of  our  con- 
vent was  the  only  sacred  place  left  in  this 
city  of  churches  where  worship  could  be 
celebrated.  Here  mass  and  vespers  alter- 
nated with  the  services  of  Episco])alian 
and  Presbyterian  divines,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain none  suffered  from  the  near  fellow- 
ship of  the  other. 

A  detachment  of  Archie's  regiment, 
the  Fraser  Highlanders,  was  quartered  on 
us  for  the  winter,  and  with  them  the  com- 
munity shared  their  diminished  hospital- 
ity; they,  in  turn,  lent  us  their  services  in 
collecting  firewood  and  in  drawing  wa- 
ter, and  it  was  surprising  to  mark  the 
good-will  that  was  shown  on  both  sides. 
Not  only  were  they  granted  full  permis- 
sion to  smoke  in  the  quarters  assigned  to 
them,  but  the  nuns,  taking  coiupassion  on 
their  unsuitable,  and  in  their  eyes  almost 
indecent,  dress,  fell  to  work  at  knitting  for 
them  long  stockings  of  the  heaviest  wool, 
which  occasioned  loud  laughter  and  much 
sly  jesting  amongst  the  men,  and  on  our 
side  Angelique  provoked  some  of  the 
younger  nuns  to  such  merriment  by  her 
sallies  on  the  subject  that  they  tlierpi)y 
incurred  the  disapprobation  of  their  more 
serious-minded  eldei'S. 

For  this  attention  General  Murray  sent 
to  the  Superior  a  most  gracious  acknow^- 
ledgment  of  his  gratitude  tow^ards  the 
community,  but  it  remained  for  the  men 
themselves  to  cap  the  climax. 

Everj^  morning  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  Superior  to  make  a  round  of  the  con- 
vent, including  those  portions  set  apart 
for  the  Highlanders,  and  on  this  duty  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  her.  as 
the  men  took  a  great  pleasure  in  my  Gae- 
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lie;  and  it  was  an  accoi)table  service  to  me 
to  cultivate  tlieii-  good-will  towards  the 
coiinnuuity  by  this  siini)le  favor.  I  knew 
HKUiy  of  tliem  by  name,  and  indeed  some 
of  them  could  claim  kinship  with  me,  no- 
taljly  Neil,  the  sei'g'cant  whom  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  line  specimen  of  our 
])Cople,  standing  well  oVer  six  feet  in  his 
buckled  shoes. 

One  moniing,  as  we  entered  the  hall 
set  aside  for  the  men.  we  heard  a  sharp 
conunand  from  tlie  sergeant,  and  to  our 
sui'pi'ise  we  fouiul  the  men  not  only  di'awn 
up  in  line  to  meet  us— which  was  a  volun- 
tary mark  of  res])ect  they  ])aid  the  Su])e- 
I'ior — hut  now,  thei'c  stood  every  man  in 
full  dress,  with  cocked  and  feathered  bon- 
net on  his  head,  claymore  by  his  side,  and 
firelock  in  his  hand,  and  every  pair  of 
sturdy  legs  encased  in  the  long  gray 
stockings  knitted  by  the  nuns. 

The  sergeant  gravely  stej)ped  forward, 
and  saluting  the  Superior,  addressed  her 
in  his  most  correct  English: 

■*lveverend  madam,  I  am  t)ut  forward 
on  account  of  my  rank,  and  not  for  my 
])oor  abilities,  to  thank  the  ladies  who 
would  think  so  much  of  us  poor  fellows 
as  to  h(  doing  us  this  kindness  this  day. 
xVs  long  as  we  live,  yes.  and  long  after  we 
are  dead,  moreover,  you  may  be  sure  tliat 
Eraser's  will  always  remember  this;  and 
when  we  will  be  telling  even  to  our  gi'and- 
children  of  Quebec  and  what  we  did  there, 
we  will  not  forget  to  speak  of  your  name 
and  of  the  names  of  the  ladies  under 
your  command.  And,  madam,  our  solemn 
hope  is  that  you  will  nevei'  have  more 
cause  to  blush  at  our  1jare  knees,  saving 
your  pi'csence,  then  we  will  have  to  blush 
at  your  kindness,  madam.'' 

Then  turning  quickly  to  me,  he  whis- 
])('red.  in  Ga.elic:  "Speak  to  her,  }>Iiss 
Margaret,  and  tell  her  what  we  would 
say.  It  is  God's  own  truth  I  am  s])eaking 
when  I  say  ihat  we  are  thankful,  even 
though  some  will  be  wondering  what  put 
such  a  notion  into  the  i)oor  ladies' heads. '' 
Whereupon  he  wheeieil  about  and  roared 
out  his  comnuiiul  to  the  men,  as  if  to 
check  the  grin  that  was  si)reading  ovc^r 
his  own  honest  face  from  a])pearing  on 
any  other.  There  was  an  instantaneous 
movement  at  his  command,  and  the  Su- 
perior received  ilie  full  honors  of  a  grand 
salute. 

She  was  greatly  pleased,  as  indeed  she 
might  be,  for  the  poor  fellows  had  shown 
their  gratitude    in    the    most    honorable 


fashion  they  kne^v,  and  she  begged  me  to 
return  her  thanks  and  the  assurances  of 
her  interest  in  them  all,  which  I  did  in 
terms  that,  however  they  might  have  vio- 
lated her  ideas  of  rhetoric,  were  best  un- 
derstood b\'  the  men  before  us. 

"  Neil,  son  of  Angus,  remember,"  I  con- 
cluded, "and  remember,  too,  every  one 
who  hears  me,  that  though  these  good  sis- 
ters do  not  understand  us  nor  our  ways, 
they  have  knitted  their  hearts'  kindness 
into  every  stitch  that  has  gone  into  those 
stockings,  and  there  is  not  a  man  of  you 
who  has  a  mother,  or  a  sister,  or  a  wife,  at 
home,  who,  if  she  knew  what  had  been 
done  for  you  this  day,  but  would  be  down 
on  her  knees  })raying  for  these  good  wo- 
nien.  In  the  mean  time,  see  you  don't 
forget  to  do  it  yourselves!*' 

When  I  finished  they  were  nearer  cry- 
ing than  saluting,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  was  far  from  it  myself,  for,  as  I  spoke, 
the  once  familiar  hills  and  glens,  the 
humble  dwellings,  the  quiet-faced  women, 
the  yellow-haired  children,  all  that  meant 
home  to  these  brave  fellows,  came  before 
me  like  in  a  dream,  and  I  found  myself 
longing  for  something  I  thought  I  had 
parted  with  forever. 

The  winter  proved  unusually  severe, 
and  the  suffering  of  the  troops  and  the 
few  i)eo])le  of  condition  who  remained  was 
excessive,  but  there  was  no  disorder  to 
S])eak'  of,  and  the  hardships  wei'e  boriie 
uncom])lainingly.  Erom  time  to  time 
we  had  news  of  our  army  encamped  on 
the  Jacques  Cartier,  not  only  by  the  legiti- 
mate channel  of  the  foraging  and  recon- 
noitring ])arties,  but  even  by  means  of 
some  who  carried  on  a  business  of  traffick- 
ing between  the  two  camps,  the  greed  of 
gain  trium})hingover  war  and  famine,  and 
even  over  ordinary  i)atriotism.  It  was  i-e- 
poi'ted  that  'M.  de  Eevishad  said  he  would 
eat  liis  Christmas  dinner  in  Quebec  under 
his  own  Hag :  but  he  was  not  given  to  such 
em])ty  boasts,  that  I  had  ever  heard,  and 
tlie  day  })assed  unmarked  for  us  save  by 
the  services  in  our  chapel. 

Tovrards  the  end  of  January,  Archie 
came  t(^  me  with  a  letter.  "There.  Peg- 
gy, tills,  I  take  it,  should  go  into  your 
liands.  as  it  is  addressed  to  your  care.  It 
is  fortunate  that  Maxwell  governs  himself 
like  a  gentleman  in  some  things,  for  if  he 
had  attempted  to  send  his  letter  by  any 
undei'haud  means  it  might  have  placed 
you  in  an  unpleasant  position,  and  even 
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exposed  me  to  suspicion.      Listen  to  lliis. 
I  wish  I  could  write  like  that  fellow  ! 

"'Camp  on  the  Jacqi'ks  Cahtikr, 
22  Jail' 11,  17 on. 

"Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  he  known  to 
your  Excellency's  brother,  Lord  Elibank, 
and  though  Fate  hath  thrown  me  on  the 
side  opposed  to  your  command,  I  venture 
to  beg-  your  courtesy  in  remitting  the  en- 
closed letter  to  the  care  of  Mme.  de  St. 
Just,  at  present  in  your  lines.  I  have  left 
it  unsealed,  should  j'ou  deem  it  3'ourduty 
to  peruse  it,  but  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  it  contains  nothing  but  the  most 
private  matters  affecting  one  in  whom 
Mme.  de  St.  Just  is  interested.  Should 
your  regulations,  however,  forbid  sucli  a 
favor,  I  beg  that  you  will  burn  it  yourself, 
and  I  will  none  the  less  hold  myself  to  be, 

Sir, 
Your  very  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

Hugh  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel. 

To  the  Ilon'ble  James  Murray, 
Commanding  in  Quebec' 

"  I  give  you  my  word,  Peggy,  the  Gen- 
eral would  allow  such  a  letter  to  pass  did 
it  contain  all  the  treason  between  here  and 
Mozambique.  He  bids  me  give  it  you  with 
his  compliments,  and  assure  you  that  not 
only  is  it  unread,  but  that  should  you  wish 
to  answer  it  under  the  same  restriction  as 
to  news,  he  will  enclose  your  reply  the 
first  time  he  has  occasion  to  communicate 
with  the  French  General." 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  "Mistress 
Lucy  Routli,  in  the  care  of  Mme.  de  St. 
Just,"  and  much  as  I  shrank  from  opening 
it,  I  did  so,  as  it  might  contain  matters 
which  concerned  their  son.  And  so  it 
proved.      The  letter  read  : 

"22  Jauy,  1760. 
"  Dear  Lucy, — I  send  this,  trusting  to 
the  courtesy  of  General  Murray  that  it 
may  reach  your  hands  safely.  I  was  so 
suddenly  called  away  that  tliere  was 
much  left  unsaid  when  we  parted,  and 
there  has  been  no  time  for  personal  mat- 
ters since.  In  the  event  of  anything 
happening  to  me,  I  wish  you  to  impress 
on  Christopher  that  Mr.  Drummond,  the 
banker  of  Charing  Cross,  holds  in  trust 
a  small  sum  dejiosited  there  for  me  by 
my  cousin,  the  late  Lady  Jane  Drum- 
mond. I  have  placed  my  will  in  the 
hands  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  and  whichever 
way  things  fall  out,  this  will  serve  as  a 


receipt,  and  insure  its  delivery.      I  would 
be  glad  to  know  of  your  well-being. 

Hugh  Maxwell." 

I  sent  for  Christopher,  who  was  not 
with  us,  but  stationed  at  the  General  Hos- 
pital with  others  of  his  regiment,  and 
made  the  matter  known  to  him,  and 
through  the  General  he  sent  to  his  father 
his  acknowledgments  and  the  news  of 
Lucy's  death. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  consideration  of 
which  the  letter  Avas  proof,  and  it  was 
a  satisfaction  to  hear  Archie's  acknow- 
ledgment of  Hugh's  charm;  but  beyond 
this  the  letter  awoke  in  me  no  further 
feeling,  and  I  was  surprised  to  lind  I 
could  look  at  his  writing  and  read  his 
words  with  so  little  emotion.  The  truth 
is,  I  was  living  in  a  new  world;  the  dis- 
covery of  my  brother's  love,  the  revela- 
tion of  Mme.  de  Sarennes's  affection  tow- 
ards me,  had  gone  far  to  fill  the  hunger 
and  emptiness  of  my  life,  and  the  old 
spell  which  had  so  long  dominated  every 
thought  and  aspiration  was  no  longer 
paramount.  Then,  too,  the  long  strain 
of  feverish  hope  and  unrest,  the  disaj)- 
pointments  and  dangers  through  which 
I  had  passed,  had  rendered  me  peculiarly 
sensible  to  the  charm  of  the  quiet  con- 
vent life  by  which  I  was  surrounded. 
Therein  I  found  work  into  which  I  threw 
myself  with  ardor,  and  was  encouraged 
by  the  Superior  to^vards  that  wa}^  of  peace 
upon  which  the  convent  doors  gave  en- 
trance. Could  I  once  determine  to  cut  my- 
self free  from  the  unrest  and  struggle  of 
the  world,  I  felt  that  before  me  0))ened  a 
life  of  usefulness  which  promised  amends 
for  all  suffering  and  atonement  for  all 
error.  My  life  had  so  far  been  lived  for 
myself  alone,  and  I  saw  about  me  women 
who  had  attained  hai)})iness  thi'ough  a 
complete  sacritice  of  self.  Could  I  only 
be  sure  I  liad  the  strength,  was  not  the 
same  reward  held  out  to  me? 


CIIArTEH    XXV. 
A    FOHLOKN    UOPE. 

Absorbed  though  I  was  in  my  work, 
I  could  not  l)ut  mark  what  was  passing 
between  Angelique  and  Archie  —  how 
unconsciously  my  single-hearted  brother 
was  following  her  in  that  path  in  which 
the  feeblest  maid  can  lead  the  strongest 
of  his  sex. 

Her  imagination  had  been  fired  by  the 
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romance  of  his  fiiidiiig  me,  and  the  story 
of  his  early  adventui'es  found  in  lier  a 
skilful  listener,  who  could  extract  every 
detail  from  his  somewhat  unwilling-  lips. 
Jlis  endeavors  to  cntch  her  nimble  wit 
as  it  llew.  and  the  expression  of  awak- 
ening wondei'  on  his  face  when  he 
suspected  her  of  nonsense,  would  many 
a  time  send  us  into  peals  of  laughter. 
Even  Mme.  de  Sarennes  was  intei'ested, 
though  she  frankly  professed  nothing  be- 
yond an  ai'uied  neutrality  towards  our 
hosts. 

So  the  winter  dragged  on.  There  was 
much  sulfering  among  the  people,  much 
anxiety  and  constant  alarms  for  those  in 
command  ;  but  each  heart  loved  or  hoped, 
waited  or  wearied,  as  in  time  of  ])eace, 
and  every  one  looked  forward  with  im- 
patience or  anxiety  tov^-ards  the  coming 
of  spring,  which  would  bring  the  de- 
nouement. 

By  April  evervthing  was  astir  once 
more.  The  familiar  intercourse  of  the 
long  winter  was  interrupted,  officers  and 
men  went  about  their  duties  so  earnestly 
we  could  not  but  feel  that  all  relations 
were  suspended  until  the  result  should 
be  dete- mined.  Soon  news  came  of  the 
movements  of  our  army,  an.d  the  garri- 
son was  marched  out  for  daily  exercise 
and  duty  on  the  Plains,  and  as  far  as  Ste, 
Foye. 

xVt  length  it  was  cleai'  that  some  move- 
ment v:as  imminent.  Orders  were  issued 
that  the  inhabitants  were  to  leave  tlse 
city — that  is,  all  the  common  people — and     these   dangers,  at  least,  I  could  pray  for 


"Tais-toi,  v'limeuxl"  cried  the  woman, 
angrily. 

"  II   I'oviendra-z-a  Paques, 
Ou  II  la  Trinite," 

he  contimied.  unconcernedly,  and  tlie 
crowd,  catching  at  liis  humor,  joined  in 
the  lilting  refrain,  and  in.voluntarily 
quickened  their  steps  to  the  ''mironton, 
-ton,-taine  "  of  the  old  war-song,  at  which 
Angelique  clai)ped  her  hands  in  delight, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  shout  of  admi- 
ration. 

''They  wou.ld  have  done  better  to  feed 
that  fellow,"  she  said.  decidedl3\  as  we 
turned  away;  '"  he  will  do  some  fighting, 
dei)end  upon  it."" 

'■  A^ou  are  confident,  Angelique?" 
"Certainly,  cherie:  the  town  cannot 
be  defended;  we  know  that;  and  if  Gen- 
eral  Murray  g'oes  out,  as  he  is  sure  to,  he 
will  but  march  to  his  fate,  as  did  our 
poor  Marquis." 

On  the  22d  of  A])rii  we  were  up  before 
daybrenk,  and  saw  the  garrison  march  out 
with  their  cannon  under  a  leaden  sky 
and  a  cold  drizzling  rain.  I  went  about 
my  tasks  weighed  down  by  a  sickening 
anxiety,  for  though  I  had  renounced 
Hugh,  it  was  impossible  to  banish  him  at 
all  times  from  my  thoughts,  and  I  could 
not  hut  remember  that  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  chances  of  battle  he  had 
amongst  his  enemies  a  sworn  foe  in  my 
brother,  and  amongst  his  friends  a  ti'ca- 
clierous    enemy    in    Sarennes.       Against 


word  was  sent  to  the  Ursulines  and  the 
other  connnunities  that  we  were  free  to 
leave,  did  we  so  choose,  otherwise  we 
must  I'cmain  tlii'ough  the  siege,  should 
tlie  city  ])e  invested,  and  must  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  garrison.  La  mere  de  la 
Nativite,  our  Su])ei'ior,  ilecided  at  once 
that  her  connnunity  sliould  remain,  and 
Mme.  de  Sarennes  said  the  same  for  our 
little  party. 

Angelique  aiul  I  stood  i)i  St.  John 
Street,  and  our  hearts  wore  stirred  l)y  the 
wailings  and  lanu-utalions  of  ihe  people 
leaving  the  town  in  long  ])rocession. 

"Courage!"  ci'ied  Angelique  to  a,  de- 
spairing woman.  ""  We  will  welcome  ycni 
all  back  again.  You  will  come  in  with 
our  ai-mv  I"' 


him  with  unquestioned  heai-t. 

Xoise  of  firing  came  to  us  through  the 
day.  which  we  spent  in  a  perpetual  adora- 
tion, ])ut  at  evening  the  ti'oops  re-entei-ed 
the  town  and  the  battle  was  still  un- 
fought. 

On  tlie  morrow  they  were  again  assem- 
bled, aiul  again  we  watched  them  march 
through  the  sodden  streets. 

^Ve  h.ad  not  long  to  wait  for  news  of 
the  combat:  every  gust  of  wind  swept 
down  on  us  the  faint  ci'ackleof  musketi-y 
and  th.e  dee])  boom  of  cannon;  it  seemed 
interminable,  but  before  the  afternoon 
was  well  advanced  the  first  stragglers 
had  reached  the  gates.  They  were  fol- 
lowed la.KM'  l)y  a  mad.  ungovernable  mob 
of  Englisli  troo]is,  aiul  soon  the  streets 
were  choked  vrith  men  shrieking,  cry- 
ing, and  swearing  at  their  defeat.  Their 
ofiicers.with  swords  drawn,  rode  amongst 
trolled  out  a  lustv  fellow,  with  a  langli.        them,  threatening  and   striking,  entreat- 
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ing"  and  commanding  to  deaf  ears,  for 
the  men  were  like  wild  beasts,  and  could 
not  be  controlled.  It  was  not  fear;  it 
was  like  to  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  shame 
at  their  rout.  Tliey  broke  into  taverns 
and  even  private  houses,  and  presently 
the  madness  of  drink  added  to  the  pan- 
demonium. The  wounded  were  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  carried  through  the 
streets,  and  before  evening  our  convent 
and  every  other  refuge  was  crowded  to 
the  utmost. 

It  was  a  strange  position  for  all  of  us; 
our  wounded  w^ere  our  nominal  enemies, 
it  is  true,  but,  we  had  been  living  with 
them  on  terms  of  the  kindliest  intimacy 
for  a  long  winter,  and  there  was  no  stim- 
ulus of  duty  needed  to  make  the  nuns 
put  forth  every  effort  for '  their  relief. 
To  me  they  were  more  than  generous 
enemies  —  they  w^ere  countrymen  and 
kinsmen  for  whom  I  was  bound  to  work 
with  a  whole  heart. 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  task  by  the 
appearance  of  Christojdier.  "Madam,  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  that  your  brother, 
the  captain,  is  safe." 

"Is  he  wounded?"  I  asked,  with  swift 
anxiety. 

"Yes,  madam,  but  our  surgeon  sa^^s,  a 
fine  clean  cut;  and  I  believe  him,  too,  for 
he  went  off  to  sleep  the  moment  it  was 
dressed,  more  tired  than  hurt.  He  is  in 
his  own  room,  where  you  may  look  at 
him  if  you  will  promise  not  to  speak,''  he 
said,  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  im])or- 
tance.  "  I  gave  Miss  Angelique  his  clothes 
to  attend  to  as  she  asked,  for  she  was  there 
when  he  was  brought  in,  and  waited  until 
she  heard  the  surgeon  say  there  was  no 
danger.  She  would  have  liked  to  watch, 
too,  but  I  was  put  in  charge." 

Christopher  cautiously  opened  the  door 
and  allowed  me  to  peep  in,  and  my  heart 
Avas  lightened  at  the  sight  of  Archie 
sleeping  quietly,  his  brown  curls  hidden 
beneath  a  mass  of  bandages,  but  his  face 
composed  and  natui'al. 

"Thank  you,  Christopher,"  I  said. 
"  You  are  a  brave  lad." 

"There  were  lots  more  better  tljan  nie," 
he  said,  modestly:  "  but  we  didn't  have  a 
chance,  for  all  that." 

"Tell  me  something  of  what  ha])pen- 
ed." 

"  I  don't  know  what  happened,  after  it 
began.  I  only  saw^  the  back  of  the  man 
in  front  of  me,  and  was  too  busy  with  my 
piece  to  think  of  anything  else,  until  I 


saw  my  captain  in  trouble,  and  then  my 
hands  were  full  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
After  I  hear  some  of  the  old  powder-eat- 
ers talk,  madam,  111  be  able  to  make  u})  a 
fine  story  for  you,"  he  said,  with  a  bright 
laugh  that  to  me  sounded  like  an  eclio. 

I  hastened  to  our  room,  and  there 
found  Angelique  in  a  state  of  exulta- 
tion. 

"  A^ictory,  Mai'gucrite  !  As  I  told  you  ! 
Our  troops  are  on  tlie  Heights,  and  hold 
the  General  IIos])ital,and  the  English  are 
trapped  in  these  crazy  walls!"  But  in  an 
instant  she  calmed  herself  and  said,  ear- 
nestly, "Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  save 
us  all !" 

"  I  save  you  all?    AMiat  do  you  n^iean?" 

"Mean,  Marguerite?  Listen  to  those 
cries  and  the  fighting.  Do  you  know 
what  they  mean?  They  mean  that  the 
men,  the  whole  garrison  on  which  the 
English  depend,  are  mad  with  drink  and 
defeat  —  and  Levis  scarce  a  mile  away 
with  his  victorious  army  !  Just  one  word 
to  him,  Marguerite,  and  we  ai'e  saved;  he 
will  be  in  the  town  before  the  morning." 

"Yes,  but  how  can  it  be  sent?  What 
can  I  do?" 

"Carry  it  to  him!" 

"  Angelique,  are  jou  mad?  How  could 
I  carry  it?" 

"There  is  your  answer,"  she  cried, 
pointing  to  Archie's  uniform.  ''You  will 
put  these  things  on,  and  you  can  pass  the 
gate  without  a  question.  Come,  undress 
at  once." 

"  Oh,  Angelique,  I  cannot:  Let  me  go 
as  I  am  and  I  will  not  hesitate,  but — " 

"For  shame,  Marguerite  I"  cried  the 
high-spirited  gii'l.  "Forshaniu!  to  think 
of  yourself  and  such  schoolgirl  })rudei"y 
at  such  a  time:  But  foi'give  me,  cherie; 
I  did  not  quite  mean  that.  I  know  Avhat 
you  feel.  But  do  you  think  I  ^vould 
hesitate  had  I  your  height  and  could  I 
speak  English  ?  No,  a  thousand  times  no  1 
Marguerite,  it  must  be  done!  You  are  the 
only  woman — the  only  ])ei'.son,  man  or 
woman — in  Quebec  who  can  do  it." 

"Angelique,"  I  cried,  in  an  agony  of 
distress,  "think  of  my  own  ])eo})le  here; 
it  would  be  almost  like  betraying  them." 

"AVell,  think  of  them,  but  think  of 
them  as  soldiers  of  King  George,  against 
whom  3'ou  were  praying  night  and  day, 
not  so  niany  years  ago,  as  you  have  said 
yourself." 

"  But  there  is  my  brother!" 

"He   is  safe    in   bed   downstairs;    and 
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when  lie  is  a  prisoner,  Marg-ucrite,  I  .fr-ive 
yon  Diy  word  of  honor  I  will  go  to  M.  de 
L('vis  and  claim  liini  for  inyself,  like  a 
s<ina\v,'*  and  she  laughed  merrily. 

'^llow  can  you  laugh,  Angclique  ? 
Don't,  you  see  wliat  it  means  to  me?'' 

''Don't  you  see  what  it  means  to  us, 
Mai'S'uerite?  A^ou  know  how  we  have 
h()])ed  and  suiVered.  You  have  lived 
a-mongst  us  and  shai-ed  everything  we 
had  to  give,  joy  and  sorrow  alike.  Do 
you  owe  nothing  to  us?  A^ou  were  de- 
fended hy  him  who  lies  in  his  grave  be- 
low when  a  jealous  woman  would  have 
branded  you  as  a  sp^^  Do  you  owe  no- 
thing to  M.  de  Montcalm?  Do  you  owe 
nothing  to  those  others  who  stood  be- 
tween you  and  her  malice?" 

"  Angelique,  do  .you  thinlv  you  need  re- 
in ind  me  of  these  things?'' 

"  Forgive  me,  cherie,  if  I  am  ungracious 
enough  to  urge  the  claim  of  benefits  be- 
stowed. This  is  no  time  for  pretty  speech- 
es.   I  would  urge  anything  to  decide  you." 

"  It  is  not  that.  If  I  could  go  as  I  am, 
and  sim])ly  risk  capture,  or  even  death,  I 
would  not  hesitate.*' 

"You  cannot  go  as  you  are  I  A  wo- 
man could  not  even  pass  through  the 
streets  to-night,  but  no  one  will  look  twice 
at  a  uniform.'' 

"But  I  cannot.  Think  vrliat  it  will 
mean  to  me  if  I  am  discoverinl!  think 
what  it  will  mean  even  if  I  succeed!" 

"Marguerite,  Marguerite,  you  must 
foi'get  wh.at  you  are  I  You  must  forget 
what  you  can  do,  and  what  you  cannot 
do!  Forget  everything!  save  that  these 
tidings  must  reach  M.  de  Levis  to-night, 
a!id  that  you  are  tiie  only  one  who 
can  cai'ry  tliem.  There!  Begin  to  un- 
dress at  once!  Quick!  Quick!  An\' 
further  delay  may  render  all  usel(\ss." 

Might  this  not  be  the  repai'ation  for  any 
share  I  had  had  in  the  refusal  of  Sarennes 
to  return  to  the  relief  of  Louisbourg?  If 
I  accepted  it,  and  ])roved  successful,  would 
I  not  carry  into  my  new  vocation  some- 
thing more  than  the  failui'e  of  a  life  lliat 
had  sought  but  its  own  ends?  If  I  failed, 
would  I  not  at  least  have  attempted  some- 
thing for  those  who  had  so  genercv^isly 
befriended  me?  ^Vas  not  my  shrinldng 
from  the  ordeal  of  tlie  disguise  but  a 
hai'king  back  to  those  little  convcuitions 
which  I  had  resolved  to  cast  aside  for- 
ever? Could  I  make  a  better  use  of  my 
life  than  to  lay  it  down,  if  need  be.  in 
such  a  cause? 


Reasoning  thus,  I  caught  something  of 
the  intensity  of  purpose  which  dominated 
Angelique,  and  with  fingers  as  eager  as 
her  own  I  prepared  myself  for  my  ven- 
ture. 

"What  if  I  am  stopped  and  spoken  to 
in  the  town?" 

"  Don't  be  stopped,''  she  laughed,  "and 
you  mustn't  speak  unless  your  life  de- 
pends on  it.  Carry  your  sword  in  jouv 
hand,  so  it  won't  trip  you  up,  square  your 
shoulders,  and  tr^'  to  swagger  like  a  man. 
Once  outside  the  walls,  j'ou  run  no  dan- 
ger at  all.  Keep  on  the  Ste.  Foye  Road, 
and  you  are  sure  to  fall  in  with  our  peo- 
ple and  be  captured  in  due  form.  Then 
say,  'Gentlemen,!  am  a  most  important 
prisoner;  take  me  at  once  to  M.  le  Gene- 
ral!' Etv'la!  the  trick  is  done!  Nothing 
easier.  If  I  had  only  learned  to  speak  your 
barbarous  language,  and  were  a  little  tall- 
er, I  would  be  in  your  shoes  to-night,  and 
wouldn't  change  places  with  the  best 
lady  in  Versailles!" 

Chattering  and  laughing  thus  in  her 
excitement,  she  shortened  up  straps  and 
adjusted  buckles  with  as  many  jests  as 
though  dressing  me  for  a  masquerade. 

"There!''  she  cried,  as  she  coiled  up 
my  hair  tightly.  "We  must  do  without 
the  wig,  but  the  bonnet  will  cover  a  mul- 
titude of  sins.  A^ou  are  as  pretty  a  look- 
ing fellow  as  the  heart  of  woman  could 
desire.  Nothing  is  wanting  now  but  a 
brave  carriage!  Walk  up  and  down, 
like  this,  till  I  see,"  and  she  did  her  best 
to  imitate  a  martial  stride.  '"Courage, 
chei'ie!  you  are  pale  as  a  ghost.  Cour- 
age! and  remember  every  heart  true  to 
France  will  pray  for  you,  Avhetlier  you 
win  or  lose.  You  are  carrying  the  fate 
of    the  colony   in    vour  hands    to-night. 


cher 


Again.      Bah 


Let  me  kiss  you. 

I'm    only   crying   because   I   can't   go    in 

your  stead.      Come,  I  will  let  you  out." 

When  the  side  door  of  the  convent 
shut  beliind  me  and  I  found  myself  alone 
in  th(^  darkness  of  the  narrow  street,  my 
courage  well  nigh  failed  me,  and  with 
shame  in  my  heart  I  realized  I  was  trem- 
bling so  I  could  hardly  ])ut  one  foot  in 
front  of  \]\v  other.  But  the  rain  daslied 
into  my  fa,ce  by  the  high  wind  that  had 
risen  rf^-ived  nie.  and  with  an  effort  I 
wiMil  on.  As  I  made  my  way  down  past 
the  Jesuits'  my  courage  gradually  re- 
turned, and  resolutely  thinking  of  my 
mission  alon.e,  I  banished  my  fears  to 
such  extent  that  I  was  enabled  to  grasp 
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my  sword  firmly  and  step  forward  with 
some  show  of  assurance. 

As  I  turned  into  St.  John  Street  a 
drunken  soldier  struck  terror  into  me 
again  b\^  shouting'  out  a  convivial  sahi- 
tation  in  Gaelic,  but  his  more  sober  com- 
rades silenced  him  with  low  curses  at  his 
imprudence,  and  I  w(mt  on  unmolested. 

There  were  not  so  many  in  the  streets 
as  I  had  expected,  and  with  this  one  ex- 
ception no  one  noticed  me;  l)ut  as  I  drew 
near  to  St.  John's  Gate  I  made  out  a 
crowd  of  men  busily  engaged  in  bar- 
ricading it,  and  for  a  moment  I  stood 
still  in  bewildered  hel})lessness.  1 
had  so  resolved  on  leaving  the  town 
by  this  means  that  when  I  found  it 
closed  against  me  it  seemed  as  if  my 
whole  plan  had  failed.  With  my 
heart  beating  so  T  could  hardly  see 
to  direct  my  steps,  I  turned  back 
along  the  way  I  had  come,  and  it 
was  not  until  I  drew  near  the  Palace 
Hill  I  remembered  there  were  other 
exits.  Gaining  fresh  courage,  I 
turned  down  and  made  my  way  to 
the  Palace  Gate,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  it  struck  me  that  a  passw^ord 
must  be  given,  and  of  it  I  was  ig- 
norant. I  did  not  even  know  the 
forms  necessary  to  pass  the  men. 
and  if  an  officer  were  j)resent  I  must 
be  discovered  at  once;  but  it  was 
now  too  late  to  draw  back,  as  I  was 
in  full  view  of  the  guai'd. 

It  was  a  strange  time  to  remem- 
ber such  tilings,  but  the  first  line  of 
poor  Lucy's  hymn  kept  ringing  in 
m}^  head,  and  I  ad- 
vanced, saying  over 
and  over  to  myself, 
like  a  charm, 

"  Thou  very  present  Aid 
Iti  suffering  and  dis- 
tress." 

When  I  was  al- 
most face  to  face 
with  the  guard  I 
made  out  it  was 
composed  of  sail 
ors,  and  just  as  I 
expected  to  hear 
the  words  which 
meant  discovery 
and  disgrace,  one 
said  to  the  other  in 
a  tone  of  author- 
ity—"  The  Seven- 
ty-eighth.     It's  all 
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right  I''  and  without  challenging  me  they 
presented  arms.  Had  I  even  known 
the  password  I  could  not  have  pro- 
nounced it,  for  my  tongue  clave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth;  but  seeing  my  intent, 
the  man  who  had  spoken  stei)pe(i  before 
me  and  opened  the  wicket.  I  raised  my 
hand  in  ack'nowledgment,  and  passed 
thi'ough. 

I  was  without  the  walls. 

ho    UK    CONI'INIKI).  I 


k 
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SHE    SHOHTEXEl)    IP    STRAPS    AND    ADJUSTED    BUCKLES. 


TIIK    (LEW. 

r,v  lioiiKirr  mowky  bkll. 

IITHAT    if.  (>   dearest    lieai't.  upon    a   day 
\y      Wlicii    i    liad    left    tliee   sniiliiig',  death    sliould    l)reak 

The   bonds   that    hind    my   souh  and    I    should    wake. 
And   hast(uiiii,u-   to   tliee.  loi-n.  find    bnt    tliy   clay; 
Thy    spirit    loosed    as   mine    and    iled    away, — 

Away    iuto   tlie    void!      Thee    to   o'ertake 

Amid    those    myi'iad    worlds    were    task    to   slake 
The    lii'es   of    hope,  and    bid   the    faint    lieart    stay. 
Yet    whispei',  J.ove.  if   to  such   stai'i'y    quest 

Tlu'()U<j;h    ling-ering-  aj^es   I    he   doomed    by    fate, 
Some  chnv,  tliat   I    may    km)W   tliee.  dispossest 

Of    fleshly    features,  or   reincarnate 

In    sonu^   stran<^'e    form.      Ah,  must    I    learn   thus  late 
That    but   tliy    house    I    know,  not   thee,  its   guest  ? 


TllK    SICK    (lllLl). 

I'.Y   iii:n()()k  m akiikwk  kklenaka  (AX(;ei.   di-:  coka) 

IT    was    about    suns(^t    when    T.  a    little  But,  iniw  wliere  was  a  s}K)t  of  eai'th   to 

child,  was  sent  with  a  ha  nd  f  ul  of  pow-  i)e    found    in    all    that   white    monotony? 

dered   tol)acco  leaves  and  i-eil    feathers   to  They  liad   talked  of  death  at   tlie    iiouse, 

make  an    ofrerintr  to  the   spirit    who    had  I  hoped  that  my   little  sister  would  live, 

caused  l\\o  sickness  of  my  little  sislei'.      It  but  I  was  afraid  of  nature, 
liad    been    a    long,    hard    winter,  and    the  1  reached  a  litth' s])rino-.    I  looked  down 

snow  lay  de<'p  on  the  pi-airie  as  far  as  the  to  its  })ebbly   bottom,  wondering  whether 

ey(^  could  reach.      The  medicine- woman's  I  should  leave  my  oft'ering-  there,  or  Iceej) 

dii'(M't  ions  had  been  t  hat  the  otl'ei'ing  must  on  in  search   of  a  spot  of  earth.      If  I  ])ut 

be  laid  upon  tlie  naked  earth,  and  that  to  my  oti'ering  in  the  water,  would   it   I'each 

lind  it  I  must  face  toward  tlie  setting  sun.  the  bottom  and  touch  the  earth,  or  would 

I     was    taught     tlie     prayer:      "  Si)irit  it  float  a  way,  as  it  had  always  done  when 

grandfatluM',  I  oH'cr  tliis  to  thee.     I  ])ray  I  made  my  ott'eriug  to  the  water  spirit? 
tlie(^    restore   my    litlle   sister   to   health."  Once  more   I  start<Hl  on   in    my  search 

Full  of  rever(uic(>  and  a  strong  faith  that  of  the  bare  ground. 

]  could  a})])eas(^  the  anger  of  the  sj)irit.  I  The  surface  was  crusted  in  some  jdaces. 

started  out  to  ))lead  for  the  life  of  our  lit-  and  walking  was  easy;    in   other  i)laces  1 

lie  one.  would    wade   through  a  foot  or   more  of 
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snow.  Ofleii  I  ])ause(l,  thinking-  to  cleai- 
the  snow  away  in  some  place  and  there 
lay  my  offering*.  But  no,  my  faith  must 
be  in  nature,  and  I  must  trust  to  it  to  lay 
bare  tlie  earth. 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  so  small  a 
child. 

I  went  on  and  on:  the  reeds  were  wav- 
ing" their  tasselled  ends  in  the  wind.  I 
stopped  and  looked  at  them.  A  reed, 
whirling  in  the  wind,  had  formed  a  space 
round  its  stem,  making  a  loose  socket.  I 
stood  looking  into  the  opening.  The  reed 
must  be  rooted  in  the  ground,  and  the 
hole  must  follow  the  stem  to  the  earlh. 
If  I  poured  my  offerings  into  the  liole. 
surely  they  must  reacli  the  ground;  so  I 
said  the  prayer  I  had  l)een  taugfht.  and 
dropped  my  tobacco  and  I'ed  featliei's 
into  the  o[)ening  that  nature  itself  had 
created. 

No  sooner  was  the  sacrifice  accomplish- 
ed than  a  feeling  of  doubt  and  fear  thrill- 
ed me.  What  if  my  offering  should  never 
reach  the  earth?  Would  my  little  sister 
die? 

Not  till  I  turjied  homeward  did  I  ideal- 
ize how  cold  I  was.  When  at  last  I 
reached  the  house  they  took  me  in  and 
warmed  me,  but  did  not  question  me,  and 
I  said  nothing.  Every  one  was  sad,  for 
the  little  one  had  grown  worse. 


Tiie  next  day  the  medicine-woman  said 
my  little  sister  was  beyond  hope;  she 
could  not  live.  Then  hitter  remorse  was 
mine,  for  I  thought  I  had  been  unfaith- 
ful, and  therefore  my  little  sister  was  to 
be  called  to  the  spirit  -  land.  1  was  a 
silent  child,  and  did  not  utter  my  feel- 
ings;  my  remorse  was  intense. 

My  parents  would  not  listen  to  what 
the  medicine- woman  had  said,  but  clung 
to  hope.  As  soon  as  she  had  gone,  they 
sent  for  a  medicine-man  who  lived  many 
miles  away. 

He  arrived  about  dark.  He  was  a  large 
man,  with  a  sad.  gentle  face.  His  pres- 
ence had  always  filled  me  with  awe.  and 
that  night  it  was  es})ecially  so.  for  he  was 
coming  as  a  holy  man.  He  entered  the 
room  where  the  baby  lay.  and  took  a  seat, 
hardly  noticing  any  one.  There  was 
silence  saving  only  for  the  tinkling  of 
tlie  little  tin  ornaments  on  his  medicine- 
bag.  He  began  to  speak  :  "A  soul  has  de- 
parted from  this  house,  gone  to  the  spirit- 
land.  As  I  came  I  saw  luminous  vapor 
above  the  liouse.  It  ascended,  it  grew 
less,  it  was  gone  on  its  way  to  the  s])irit- 
land.  It  was  the  spirit  of  tlie  little  child 
wlio  is  sick;  she  still  breathes,  but  her 
spirit  is  beyond  our  i-each.  If  medicine 
will  ease  her  pain,  I  will  do  what  I  can." 

He  stood  up  and  blessed   the   four  cor- 
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n(M'S  of  (lie  cjirtli  witli  soiin'.  Tlien. 
jiccordinj^  to  tlio  usual  ciislom  of  iiicdi- 
ciiie-doctors,  lie  ))e<i;'aii  recitinii'  the  vision 
tliat  had  o-iveu  him  tiie  ri^ht  to  l)e  a 
medicine  -  man.  The  rnlijiu-  foi'ce  of 
the  vision  had  been  in  the  foi-ni  of  a 
hoiiw  To  it  ]\(i  addressed  his  ))rayer.  say- 
in<^':  "Inasmuch  as  thou  hast  <iiven  me 
])o\ver  to  cure  the  side,  and  in  owo  case 
allovvinji"  me  to  unite  spirit  aud  body 
ao'ain,  if  tJiou  se(\st  lit.  allow  me  to  recall 
the  si)irit  of  this  child  to  its  body  once 
more.''  He  asked  that  the  coverings  be 
taken  oil'  the  bal)y.  and  that  it  be  brought 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.  TIkmi.  as 
lie  sang',  lie  danced  slowly  ai'ound  tlu^  lit- 
tle form.  When  the  song*  was  finished. 
lie  blessed  the  child,  and  then  ])rei)ared 
tlie  medicine,  stirring-  into  water  some 
ground  herbs.  This  he  took  into  his 
mouth  and  sprinkled  it  over  the  little 
bodv.  Another  mixtui'e  he  aave  her  to 
driiik. 

Almost  instantly  there  was  a  change; 
the  little  one  began  to  breathe  more  easi- 
ly, aud  as  the  night  wore  on  she  seemed 
to  suffer  less.  Finally  she  o])ened  her 
eyes,    looked     into     mother's     face,   and 


smiled.  The  medicine- man,  seeing  it, 
said  that  the  end  was  near,  and  though 
he  gave  her  more  medicine,  the  spirit,  he 
said,  would  never  return. 

After  saying  words  of  comfort,  he  took 
liis  de))arture,  refusing  to  lake  a  pony  and 
some  blankets  that  were  offered  him.  say- 
ing that  he  had  been  unable  to  hold  the 
s))irit  back,  and  had  no  I'iglit  to  accein 
tiie  gifts. 

The  next  morning  I  found  the  room 
all  cleared  away,  and  my  mother  sat  sew- 
ing on  a  little  white  gown.  The  bright 
red  trimming  caught  my  eye.  I  came  to 
her  and  ask-ed.  "Please  mother,  tell  me 
for  whom  is  that,  and  why  do  you  make 
it  so  })i'etty:'"  She  made  no  answer,  but 
bent  (H-er  her  work.  I  leaned  forward 
that  I  might  look  into  her  fact^  and  re- 
])eat  my  question.  I  bent  down,  and,  oh! 
the  tears  were  falling  fast  down  her 
cheeks.  Then  we  were  told  that  our  lit- 
tle sister  was  gone  to  the  spirit-land,  and 
we  must  not  talk  al)outher.  They  made 
us  look  upon  her.  We  felt  of  her  and 
Idssed  her.  but  she  made  no  response. 
Then  I  realized  what  death  meant.  Re- 
morse again  seized  me.  but  I  was  silent. 


HIS    TALISMAX. 

Y  MAirniA  (iiLP.Eirr  dkkixsox. 
NT()   a    child    at    bedtime 


I 


lit"   comb^rt    oi    his    toy, 
I'lilo   a    Kinu'   in    exi](^ 

A    diadem    for  joy  : 
I'nto   my    lie.iit    for  courage 

Wliate'er    my    peril    b(^ — 
{uh\   grant    the   hidd(Mi    solace 

One   heart   exaltelh    me  I 


THE  SPANISH  AMERICAN  WAR 

BY  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE 
I.  THE  UNSETTLED  QUESTION 


^PHREE  liuiidred  and  fifty  years  ag-o 
i  the  empire  of  Charles  V.  circled  the 
globe,  and  was  the  greatest  military  and 
political  power  among*  civilized  men.  Of 
tliat  miglity  fabric,  tlie  year  1898  has  wit- 
nessed tiie  unlamented  end.  We  of  to- 
day have  thus  beheld  the  closing  scene 
of  one  of  the  great  dramas  of  history. 
The  colonies  planted  in  America  l)y  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  have  risen  to  be  a 
great  nation,  and  that  nation  has  finished 
the  work  begun  by  the  followers  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  when,  amid  the  dikes  of 
Holland  and  upon  the  stormy  waters  of 
the  English  Channel,  they  struck  at  the 
power  of  Philip  II.  even  in  its  pitch  of 
pride.  Such  events  as  these  are  not  acci- 
dents, nor  are  they  things  of  yesterday. 
The  final  expulsion  of  Spain  from  tlie 
Americas  and  from  the  Philippines  is  tlie 
fit  conclusion  of  the  long  strife  between 
the  people  who  stood  forcivil  and  religious 
freedom,  and  those  who  stood  for  bigotry 
and  tyranny  as  hideous  in  their  action 
as  any  which  have  ever  cursed  human- 
ity. The  work  has  been  a  long  one,  but 
Spain  at  last  is  confined  practically  to 
her  peninsula,  where  her  j)eople  can   do 


as  they  jjlease  with  each  other,  but  whence 
they  can  trouble  the  world  no  more. 
Spain  has  ceased  to  rule;  her  once  vast 
empire  has  gone,  because  she  has  proved 
herself  unfit  to  govern,  and  for  the  unfit 
among  nations  there  is  no  ])ity  in  the 
relentless  world- forces  which  shape  the 
destinies  of  mankind. 

Tiie  irrepressible  confiict  between  Sj^ain 
on  the  one  side  and  England  and  Hol- 
land on  the  other,  after  the  former  had 
been  ci-ippled  in  Europe,  was  transfei'red 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New.  They 
seemed  very  remote  fi-om  each  other  at 
first  in  the  vast  regions  of  the  American 
continents,  but  nevertheless  the  two  op- 
])()sing  forces,  the  two  irrevocably  hostile 
systems,  were  drawing  together  steadily, 
with  the  certainty  that  when  they  met 
one  of  tliem  must  go  down  before  the 
other.  The  Seven  Years'  War  di'ove 
Fi'ance  from  easteru  North  America,  and 
fixed  forevei'  the  fate  of  that  region.  It 
was  to  be  English,  not  French: 


Th 


lies  withered  wliere  the  lion  trod. 


The    expulsion    of   France    not    only   I'e- 
moved  the  longstanding  northern   peril 
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to  ilie  Eii<;lisli  colonies,  hut  s\vei)t  away 
tlio  last  barrier  Ix'tween  tlieni  and  Si)aiii. 
ill  the  American  Kevolution,  France, 
seekin*;-  lier  revenge  I'oi-  tiie  conquests  of 
Pitt,  forced  S^pain  to  become  her  ally 
ag-ainst  England;  but  Si)ain  hatl  no  love 
for  the  rebellious  colonists.  A  treacher- 
ous, nominal  friend,  she  tried  to  wrest 
advantages  from  their  weakness,  and  to 
secure  to  iierself  in  linal  possession  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  great  North- 
west. Failing  in  this,  she  sought,  after 
American  independence  had  been  won. 
by  false  and  insolent  diplomacy  and  by 
corrupting  intrigues  among  the  Western 
settlers,  to  check  the  Amei'ican  advance 
across  the  continent.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
Through  woodland  and  savanna.  ove»' 
mountain  and  sti-eam,  came  the  steady 
tramp  of  the  Anu^rican  pioneer.  He  was 
an  adventurer,  but  he  was  also  a  settler, 
and  what  he  took  he  held.  He  carried 
a.  I'iHe  in  one  hand,  he  bore  an  axe  in  the 
other,  and  wher(^  he  camped  he  made  a 
clearing  and  built  a  home.  The  two  in- 
evitable antagonists  were  Hearing  eacli 
other  at  last,  for  they  were  face  to  face 
m>w  all  along  the  western  and  southern 
borders  of  the  United  States.  The  time 
had  come  for  one  to  stop,  or  for  the 
other  to  give  way.  l)Ut  there  was  no 
stoi)ping  possible  to  the  Americans,  and 
through  the  medium  of  French  owner- 
ship the  Louisiana  purchase  was  made, 
the  Mississip])i  became  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  possessions  wei'e 
stretched  across  the  continent  even  to 
the  sloi)es  of  the  Kock'v  Mountains.  Still 
not  content,  the  Atnei'icans  pressed  upon 
the  southern  boundary  until,  in  1811), 
they  forced  S[)ain,  in  order  to  avoid  war, 
to  sell  them  Florida  and  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  ^Irxico  as  far  as 
Louisiana.  Meantime.  insj)irtHl  l)y  the 
example  of  the  United  Slates  in  rejecting 
foreign  dominion,  and  borne  forward  by 
the  great  democratic  movement  ^vhich, 
originating  in  America,  iiad  swept  over 
Europe,  the  Spanish  colonies  rose  in  arms 
and  drove  Si)ain  from  Central  ami  South 
America. 

A  few  3'ears  passed  by.  and  then  the 
restless  American  advance  prosed  on 
into  Texas,  took  it  from  ^[exico.  and  a 
territory  larger  than  any  European  state 
except  Russia  was  added  to  the  United 
States.  Still  the  American  march  W(Mit 
on,  and  then  war  came  with  Mexico,  and 
another  vast  region,  stretching  from  Gr(^- 


gon  to  Arizona,  became  an  Ameiican  })os- 
session.  All  the  lands  of  North  America 
which  had  once  called  Spain  master, 
which  Cortez  and  De  Soto,  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  Coronado,  had  bestowed  upon  the 
S})anish  crown,  had  pa.ssed  from  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  could  not  use  them  into 
those  of  the  men  who  could.  The  expul- 
sion of  Spain  from  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
is  merely  the  last  and  final  step  of  the 
inexorable  movement  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tui'y.  By  her  influence  and  example, 
or  more  directly  by  her  arms  and  by 
the  pressure  of  her  ever-advancing  set- 
tlements, the  United  States  drove  Spain 
from  all  her  continental  possessions  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  until  nothing  was 
left  to  the  successors  of  Charles  and 
Philip  but  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 

How  did  it  happen  that  this  great 
movement,  at  once  racial,  political,  and 
economic,  governed  as  it  was  by  forces 
which  rule  men  even  in  their  own  de- 
spite— how  did  it  happen  to  stop  when  it 
came  to  the  ocean's  edge?  The  movement 
against  Spain  was  at  once  natural  and 
organic,  while  the  pause  on  the  sea- 
coast  was  artilicial  and  in  contravention 
of  the  laws  of  political  evolution  in  the 
Americas.  The  conditions  in  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  did  not  differ  from  those 
wliicli  had  gone  down  in  I'uin  wherever 
the  Hag  of  Spain  waved  upon  the  main- 
land. The  Cubans  desired  freedom,  and 
Bolivar  would  fain  have  gone  to  their 
aid.  Mexico  and  Colombia,  in  1825, 
planned  to  invade  the  island,  and  at  that 
time  invasion  was  sure  to  be  successful. 
What  power  stayed  the  oncoming  tide 
which  had  swept  over  a  continent?  Not 
Cuban  loyalty,  for  the  expression  '*  Faith- 
ful Cuba"  was  a  lie  from  the  beginning, 
like  many  otliei*  Spanish  statements.  The 
power  which  prevented  the  liberation  of 
Cuba  was  the  United  States;  and  moi-e 
tlian  seventy  years  later  this  republic  has 
had  to  tight  a  war  because  at  the  appoint- 
ed time  she  set  her.self  against  her  own 
teachings,  and  bi'ought  to  a  halt  the 
movement  she  had  herself  started  to  free 
the  New  World  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Old.  The  United  States  held  back 
]\Iexico  and  Colombia  and  Bolivar,  used 
her  intiueiice  at  home  and  abroad  to  tliat 
tMul.  and,  in  the  opinion  of  contemporary 
manl^ind.  succeeded,  according  to  her  de- 
sires, in  kee]nng  Cuba  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain. 
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The  reason  for  this  action  on  tlie  part 
of  the  United  States  is  worse  than  the 
fact  itself.  Tlie  Latin  mind  is  severely 
h)g'ical  in  politics,  which  accounts  in  a 
measure  for  its  many  failures  in  establish- 
ing- and  managing-  free  governments. 
Being-  of  this  cast  of  mind,  the  Spanish- 
American  states,  when  tliey  rose  to  free 
tliemselves  from  S})ain,  also  freed  their 
own  slaves,  and  in  this  instance  they  were 
not  only  logical,  hut  rig-ht.  The  people 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  at  once  illogical  and  wrong;,  and 
they  held  just  then  that  white  men  should 
be  free  and  black  men  slaves.  So  they 
regarded  with  gi-eat  disfavor  this  highly 
logical  outcome  of  South -American  in- 
dependence, and  from  this  cause  Southern 
hostility  brought  the  Panama  Congress, 
fraught  with  many  high  liopes  of  Amer- 
ican solidarity,  to  naught.  The  sinister 
influence  of  slavery  led  the  United  States 
to  hold  Cuba  under  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
because  free  negroes  were  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  upon  an  island  so  near 
their  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  was  a  cruel 
policy  which  fastened  upon  Cuba  slavery 
to  Spain  as  well  as  the  slavery  of  black 
men  to  white,  when  both  might  have 
been  swept  away  without  cost  to  Amer- 
ica. Those  who  are  curious  in  the  doc- 
trine of  compensations  can  find  here  a 
fresh  example.  Lincoln,  in  the  second 
inaugural,  declared  once  for  all  that  our 
awful  civil  war  was  the  price  we  paid  for 
slavery ;  and  the  war  of  1898  was  the  price 
paid  at  last,  as  such  debts  always  are  paid 
by  nations,  for  having  kept  Cuba  in 
bondage  at  the  dictates  of  our  own  slave 
powei*. 

The  United  States  had  thus  undertaken 
to  stop  the  movement  for  the  liberation 
of  Spanish  colonies  at  the  point  selected 
by  itself,  and  had  deliberately  entered 
upon  the  policy  of  maintaining  Spanish 
rule  in  its  own  neighborhood.  This  pol- 
icy meant  the  assumption  of  a,  heavy  re- 
sponsibility, as  well  as  a  continuous  effort 
to  put  to  rest  an  unsettled  question,  by 
stoutly,  and  in  defiance  of  facts,  asserting 
that  it  really  was  settled  if  people  would 
only  agree  pleasantly  to  think  so.  But 
in  this,  as  in  all  like  cases,  the  effort  was 
vain.  Cuba  was  held  under  Spanish 
rule,  and  the  question  which  had  received 
the  wrong  answer  began  almost  at  once 
to  make  itself  heard,  after  the  awkward 
fashion  of  questions  which  men  pretend 
to  have  disposed  of,  but  which   are  still 


restlessly  seeking  the  right  and  final  an- 
swer, and,  without  respect  for  })()li('ies  or 
vested  interests,  keep  knocking  and  cry- 
ing at  the  door.  Some  American  states- 
men saw  that  there  was  a  real  question 
in  Cuba  demaiuling  a  real  settlement,  and 
declared,  like  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Henry  Clay,  that  Cuba  must  be  annexed, 
and  that  it  would  become  indispensjjble 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Even  then 
did  Adams  also  assert  that  the  transfer  of 
Cuba  to  some  other  power  was  a  danger 
obtruding  itself  upon  our  councils.  But 
the  })lan  of  leaving  the  island  with  Si)ain 
prevailed.  Cuba  had  come  near  to  both 
independence  and  annexation,  but  both 
gave  way  before  the  slave  i)()Vv'er,  and  foi- 
twenty  years  the  policy  of  1825  had  sway. 
As  late  as  1843,  indeed,  Webster  said  that 
negro  emancipation  in  Cuba  would  strike 
a  death-blow  to  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  thus  giving  cynically  and  frankly 
the  bad  and  true  reason  for  the  policy 
steadil}'  pressed  since  1825.  Never  at  rest, 
however,  the  slave  power  itself,  a  few 
years  after  Webster's  lucid  definition  of 
its  Cuban  policy,  changed  its  own  attitude 
completely.  From  desiring  to  keep  Cuba 
in  the  hands  of  Spain,  in  ordei-  that  the 
Cuban  negroes  might  remain  slaves,  it 
passed,  as  dangers  thickened  round  it  at 
home,  to  the  detei-mination  to  secure 
Cuba,  in  order  that  more  slave  tei'ritory 
might  be  added  to  the  United  States. 
Hence  a  continuous  efi'ort  to  get  the 
island  by  annexation,  and  various  proj- 
ects, all  fallen  into  more  oi*  less  oblivion 
now%  to  bring  that  result  about,  were  de- 
vised by  American  slaveholders  and  their 
allies.  Theii*  schemes  ranged  from  Bu- 
chanan's ort'er  to  purchase,  rejected  with 
deep  scorn  by  Spain  the  intelligent,  to  the 
Ostend  Manifesto — a  barefaced  argument 
for  conquest — and  included  attenn)ts  to 
bring  about  Cuban  independence  by  ex- 
citing insurrections  and  landing  filibus- 
tering expeditions.  But  the  time  was 
fast  drawing  near,  even  while  the  Ameri- 
can slaveholdei's  w^ere  thus  seeking  new 
territory,  when  the  slave  power  would  be 
thinking  not  of  extension,  but  of  exist- 
ence. In  1861  American  slavery  invoked 
the  oi-deal  of  battle,  and  perished  utterly. 
With  it  died  its  ])olitical  power,  and  the 
policies,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  it 
had  so  long  imposed  upon  the  United 
States.  But  slavery  also  left  a  number 
of  debts  to  humanity  which  were  not 
buried  with  it,  hut  which    required    pay- 
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nient  at  the  liands  of  tlie  Ainerieaii  ]ieo- 
])le,  who  had  been  responsible  for  shivery 
living-,  and  coukl  not  avoid  settling'  its 
debts  when  it  was  dead.  Among  these 
debts  was  Cuba.  Nobody  liad  thought 
of  it  mucli  since  the  Ostend  Manifesto. 
If  anybody  chanced  to  remember  it  dur- 
ing or  after  the  civil  war.  the  thought 
probably  was  that  Cuba  at  last  was  well 
out  of  the  way,  together  with  the  slave 
power  which  had  been  forever  meddling 
witli  it,  and  talking  about  it,  and  casting- 
covetous  eyes  upon  its  rich  lands  and  for- 
ests. 

None  the  less,  although  the  slave  power 
of  America  had  undertaken  to  fix  the 
destiny  of  Cuba,  and,  spurred  by  its  own 
sense  of  weakness  to  eternal  restlessness. 
had  kept  the  (piestion  constantly  alive,  it 
was  not  the  question  itself.  Cuba  and 
Spain  and  Spanish  op])ression  remained, 
even  if  American  slavery  was  dead. 
Moreover,  the  slaveholders  who  had 
caused  the  United  States  to  force  Cuba 
back  under  Spanisli  rule  had  gone  a  step 
beyond  this,  and  had  warned  otf  all  oth- 
er nations.  In  a  word,  the  United  Stales 
had  become  responsible  for  Cuba,  and  had 
drawn  a  ring-fence  around  the  island  to 
exclude  all  other   nations.      In  this  wav 


we  undertook  and  sought  to  maintain  a 
wrong  settlement  of  a  great  question,  and 
wrong  settlements  are  equivalent  to  none 
at  all.  So,  after  the  inconsiderate  fashion 
of  unsettled  ])roblems,  the  Cuban  question 
would  not  stay  quiet.  The  slave  power 
kept  stirring  it;  and  when  the  slave  power 
perished  and  men  thought  it  was  all  over, 
the  ancient  wrong  reared  its  head  again, 
and  tui-ning  to  the  power  responsible  for 
its  existence,  demanded  redress. 

This  time  the  movement  came  from  the 
island  itself.  Cuba,  although  uninvaded, 
had  not  been  untouched  by  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century.  Societies  wei-e  formed  to 
support  Bolivar  and  the  Mexicans;  and 
after  the  movement  was  checked,  Spain, 
acting  in  her  usual  fashion,  instead  of  ig- 
noring the  indications  of  revolutionar\' 
sympathy,  proceeded  to  give  the  Cai)tain- 
General  the  powers  of  the  governors  of 
besieged  towns,  or,  in  other  words,  put  the 
Avhole  island  under  martial  law.  With 
this  piece  of  sweeping  and  needless  tyran- 
ny, resistance  to  Spain  began  in  Cuba, 
and  has  continued  at  intervals  to  the 
})resent  day,  each  successive  outbreak  be- 
coming more  formidable  and  more  des- 
perate than  the  one  which  preceded  it. 
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The  first  rising"  came  at  once.  In  1826^ 
only  a  year  after  tlie  intervention  of  tlie 
United  States,  an  insuri'ection  broke  out, 
and  its  two  chiefs  were  executed.  Soon 
after  came  another,  known  as  the  "  Con- 
spiracy of  the  Black  Eagle,"  which  was 
also  liarshly  repressed,  and  those  engaged 
in  it  were  imprisoned,  banished,  or  exe- 
cuted. In  1837  the  representatives  of  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico  were  excluded  from  the 
Cortes,  on  the  ground  that  the  colonies 
were  to  be  governed  by  special  law.  In 
1850  and  1851  occurred  an  expedition  for 
the  liberation  of  Cuba,  and  the  death  of 
its  leader,  Narciso  Lo})ez.  There  wore 
also  expeditions  under  General  Quitman 
and  others,  and  in  1855  Ramon  Pinto  was 
put  to  death,  and  maiiy  other  patriots 
banished.  Tliese  last  were  part  of  the 
slaveholders'  movement  intended  to  bring 
about  the  independence  of  the  island, 
and  subsequent  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  After  this,  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  Cubans  attempted  by  peaceful  meth- 
ods to  secure  from  the  g*overnment  at 
Madrid  some  relief  from  the  oppression 
which  weighed  upon  them,  and  some  re- 
dress for  their  many  wrongs.  All  their 
efforts  came  to  naught,  and  such  changes 
as  were  made  were  for  the  w^orse  rather 
than  for  the  better. 

Tlie  result  of  all  this  was  that  in  1869 
a  revolution  broke  out  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  and 
the  United  States  was  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  the  Cuban  question  was  as  unsettled 
as  ever.  The  existence  of  slavery  in  Cuba 
dulled  the  edge  of  American  sympathy, 
for  the  bitterness  of  our  own  conflict  was 
still  upon  us.  Still  there  was  much  in- 
terest in  the  United  States,  and  a  strong 
feeling  in  behalf  of  men  struggling  for 
freedom.  The  old  American  sentiment 
against  the  domination  of  Europe  in  the 
New  World,  which  slavery  for  its  own 
objects  had  for  a  time  suppressed,  Vv^oke 
again  and  found  active  and  ardent  ex- 
pression. The  revolutionists,  it  is  true, 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  beyond  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  but  they  were 
successful  in  many  engagements,  they 
crippled  still  further  the  already  broken 
power  of  Spain,  and  they  could  not  be 
put  down  by  force  of  arms.  At  first  the 
United  States  held  carefully  aloof;  but 
the  war  went  on  ;  Spain  was  in  the  throes 
of  revolution  at  home;  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Grant,  however  re- 
luctant, was  compelled  to  take  notice  of 


the  fire  burning  at  our  very  doors.  Mr. 
Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  reverted  to  the  old 
idea  of  purchase,  and  informally  brought 
the  proposition  to  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  government.  General  Prim,  the 
one  very  able  man  Spain  has  i)roduced  in 
recent  times,  saw  at  once  the  sense  and  ad- 
vantage of  this  solution,  but  the  scheme 
got  noised  about  prematurely,  there  was 
an  outbreak  of  silly  passion  which  the 
Spaniards  call  pride, and  Prim  was  obliged 
to  declare  vehemently  against  any  alien- 
ation of  the  national  territory.  Then  in 
1873  came  what  was  certain  to  come  soon- 
er or  later,  an  outrage  by  Spain  against 
the  United  States.  The  Virginius,  a  ves- 
sel of  American  register,  was  captured  on 
the  high  seas,  taken  to  a  Cuban  port,  and 
some  fifty  of  her  officers  and  crew,  Amer- 
icans for  the  most  part,  summarily  shot. 
The  wrath  of  the  American  people  flamed 
Qut;  President  Grant  could  liave  had  war 
and  ended  everything  in  a  moment;  but 
the  forces  which  cared  nothing  for  hu- 
manity and  a  great  deal  for  an  undisturb- 
ed money  market  prevailed.  The  register 
of  the  Virginius  was  opportunely  proved 
to  be  fraudulent, we  took  money  for  our 
dead,  and  peace  was  preserved.  The  un- 
settled question  had  come  very  near  a  so- 
lution, and  had  shown,  to  all  who  cared  to 
think,  that  Spanish  tyranny  was  capable 
of  dangerous  crimes  against  others  than 
its  own  subjects. 

Still  the  war  dragged  on.  It  was  very 
annoying,  especially  to  those  who  were 
afraid  of  being  disturbed  in  their  daily 
life,  and  the  administration  was  forced  to 
intimate,  in  1875,  that  if  Spain  did  not 
stop  the  war,  the  intervention  of  other 
powers  might  become  necessary.  The 
hint  was  not  without  effect,  and,  coupled 
with  Spain's  increasing  exhaustion,  hast- 
ened the  end.  In  two  years  more,  after 
the  insurrection  had  lasted  ten  years, 
peace  w;is  made  with  the  insurgents,  but 
only  by  a  treaty  in  which  Martinez  Cam- 
pos, in  the  name  of  Spain,  promised  to 
the  Cubans  certain  i-eforms  for  which 
the\"  had  taken  Uf)  arms.  In  considera- 
tion of  these  reforms  the  insurgents  were 
to  abandon  their  fight  for  independence, 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  receive  a  com- 
plete amnesty.  The  insurgents  kept  their 
word.  They  laid  down  their  arms  and 
abandoned  their  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. Spain  unhesitatingly  violated  the 
agreement.  With  a  cynical  disregard  of 
good   faith,  her  promise  of  amnesty  was 
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only  partially  kept,  and  she  imprisoned 
or  executed  many  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  insurgent  cause,  while  the  prom- 
ised reforms  were  either  totally  neglected 
or  carried  out  by  some  mockery  which 
had  neither  reality  nor  value.  The  re- 
sult of  this  treache!'3^  of  the  bloodshed 
whicli  accompanied  it,  and  of  the  in- 
creased abuses  in  government  whicli  fol- 
lowed, was  that  the  Cubans  again  pre- 
parejil  for  revolt,  and  in  February,  1895, 
Jose  Marti  landed  in  eastern  Cuba  and 
another  revolution  broke  out.  The  un- 
settled question  had  agaiu  appeared,  still 
demanding  the  right  answer. 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  here  the  his- 
tory of  this  last  insurrection.  The  insur- 
gents formed  a  government,  carried  on 
a  vigorous  guerilla  warfare,  and  sw^ept 
over  the  island  from  Santiago  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Havana  and  Pinar  del  Rio,  and 
soon  held  sway  over  most  of  the  prov- 
inces outside  the  towns.  They  fought 
better,  and  were  better  led,  hj  partisan 
chiefs  like  Maceo  and  Garcia,  than  ever 
before.  But  the  head  and  front  of  the 
rebellion  w^as  Maximo  (xomez,  a  man  of 
marked  ability  and  singular  tenacity  of 
purposo.  His  plan  was  to  refuse  all  com- 
promises, to  d!stiM])ute  his  followers  in  de- 
tached bands,  to  light  no  pitched  battles, 
but  incessant  skirmishes,  to  ravage  the 
country,  destroy  the  possibility  of  reve- 
nue, and  win  in  the  end  cither  through 
the  financial  exhaustion  of  Spain  or  by 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  which  results  he  believed  must  come 
if  he  could  only  hold  on  long  enough. 
His  wisdom,  pei-sistence,  and  courage 
have  all  been  justified,  for  the  results 
have  come  as  he  expected,  and  the  rest 
of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  course 
of  events  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  insurrection  of  1895  broke 
out  it  excited,  at  first,  but  a  languid  in- 
terest among  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  only  t(K^  well  ac^custonied 
to  revolutions  in  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries. It  soon  was  api)arent.  however, 
that  this  was  not,  an  ordinary  South- 
American  revolution,  that  the  Cubans 
were  lighting  the  old  fight  of  America  to 
be  free  from  Euroi)(\  lliat  they  wei'c  in 
despei'ate  earnest,  would  accept  no  com- 
])romises,  and  would  hold  on  to  the  bit- 
ter end.  Then.  too.  a  few  months  suf- 
ficed to  show  that  this  time  the  Cubans 
wei'e  well  led.  that  their  rorc(>s  were 
united,  that  they  were  not  torn  with  fac- 


.tional  strife,  and  that  they  were  pursuing 
an  intelligent  and  well-considered  plan. 
Interest  in  the  United  States  began  to 
awaken,  and  grew  rapidly  as  the  success 
of  the  Cuban  ai'ms  became  manifest.  In 
the  ten  years*  war  the  insurrection  never 
spread  beyond  the  hill  country  of  the 
extreme  east.  Now,  in  six  months,  the 
province  of  Santiago,  except  for  the  sea- 
})orts,  liad  fallen  into  Cuban  control,  and 
the  Cuban  forces  nuirched  westward,  tak- 
ing possession  of  all  the  rural  districts  as 
far  as  Havana. 

This  brave  fight  for  liberty  and  against 
Spain  presently  aroused  the  sympathy  of 
the  American  people,  which  showed  itself 
in  the  newspaper  press  and  in  public 
meetings,  alwaj^s  with  gathering  streiigth. 
When  Congress  met,  the  popular  senti- 
ment sought  expression  in  both  branches, 
A  minority  desired  the  immediate  recog- 
nition of  Cuban  independence,  a  large 
number  wished  to  recognize  belligeren- 
cy, an  overwhelming  majority  wanted  to 
do  something,  while  the  naturally  con- 
servative elements  were  led  by  a  few  de- 
termined men  who  were  opposed  to  any 
interference  of  the  remotest  kind,  and  a 
few  of  whom,  even  if  they  did  not  openl}- 
avow  it,  w^ere  bent  on  leaving  Spain  a 
free  hand  in  the  island.  Out  of  this  con- 
fusion came,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, a  compromise,  in  which  the  men  in 
the  small  minority,  who  knew  just  wluit 
they  wanted,  got  the  substance,  and  the 
large,  divided,  and  undecided  majority, 
who  vaguely  desired  "to  do  something 
for  Cuba,"  obtained  nothing  but  a  collec- 
tion of  sympathetic  words.  The  com- 
promise took  the  foi'm  of  a  concui-rent 
resolution,  which,  after  much  debate,  de- 
lay, and  conference,  finally  passed  both 
Houses. 

This  resolution  merely  declared  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  in  Cuba,  that  the 
United  States  would  observe  strict  neu- 
trality, and  that  the  President  should  of- 
fer the  good  ollices  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Spanish  government  to  secui-e 
the  recognition  of  the  inde{)endence  of 
the  island.  As  the  resolution  was  con- 
current, it  did  not  require  the  President's 
assent,  and  was  nothing  but  an  expi'es- 
sion  of  the  opinion  of  Congi-ess.  It  there- 
fore had  little  weight  with  Mr,  Cleveland, 
and  none  at  all  witli  S])ain,  Whatever 
was  done  by  the  administration  in  offer- 
ing our  good  offices  to  secure  the  recog- 
nition of  Cuban  independence,  there  was 
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no  result,  and  the  only  part  of  tlie  reso- 
lution which  was  scrupulously  carried 
out  was  in  observing  neutrality,  and  this 
was  done  by  the  President  with  a  sever- 
ity which  bore  heavily  upon  the  Cuban 
side  alone. 

The  administration  was  in  fact  opposed 
to  any  interference  in  Cuba,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  left  it  free  to  follow 
its  policy  of  holding  rigidly  aloof.  Spain 
relied  with  entire  confidence  on  the 
friendly  attitude  of  Mi*.  Cleveland,  and 
this  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  But 
the  unsettled  question  could  not  be  put 
down  or  pushed  into  a  corner.  It  kept 
on  proclaiming  its  ugly  existence.  And 
the  war  did  not  die  out,  as  the  oppo- 
nents confidently  predicted  that  it  would, 
in  the  course  of  a  month.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, it  continued;  the  insurgents  were 
successful  in  their  plan  of  campaign  ; 
they  kept  gaining  ground  and  getting  a 
more  and  more  complete  control  of  the 
interior  of  the  island.  On  July  13, 1895,  the 
battle  of  Bay  am  o  was  fought — the  most 
considerable  action  of  the  war,  for  Gomez 
avoided  steadily  all  stricken  fields.  At 
Bayamo,  however,  they  won  a  decisive 
victory,  and  Martinez  Campos,  who  bare- 
ly escaped,  was  forced  to  resign,  or  was 
recalled,  six  months  later.  The  retire- 
ment of  Martinez  Campos  was  an  impor- 
tant advantage  to  the  Cuban  cause,  for  he 
was  the  wisest  and  most  humane  of  the 
Spanish  Captain-Generals.  He  had  set- 
tled the  last  revolt,  and  by  diplomacy 
and  good  management  there  was  always 
danger  that  he  would  divide  the  insur- 
gents again  and  bring  about  another 
compromise.  He  was,  however,  neither 
successful  enough  nor  sufficiently  fero- 
cious to  satisfy  Spain,  ami  hence  his  re- 
moval. The  man  who  succeeded  him,  if, 
as  events  proved,  equally  unsuccessful  in 
war,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  ferocity,  Valeriano  Weyler  came  to 
Cuba  February  10,  1896,  with  an  evil  rep- 
utation for  cruelty  and  corruption  earned 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  the  suppression 
of  the  disorders  at  Barcelona,  and  this 
reputation  he  not  only  maintained,  but 
enhanced  in  his  new  government.  His 
military  movements  were  farcical,  con- 
sisting in  marching  columns  out  hei'e 
and  there  from  garrisoned  posts,  having 
an  ineffective  brush  with  the  Cubans,  ami 
then  and  there  withdrawing  the  troops, 
with,  as  little  effect  as  the  ])rovei'bial 
King  of  France  who  marched  up  the  hill. 


The  insurgents  continued  their  opera- 
tions without  serious  check;  they  broke 
through  the  trochas,  swarmed  into  Pinar 
del  Rio,  wandered  at  will  about  the  coun- 
try, and  carried  tlieir  raids  even  into  the 
suburbs  of  Havana.  Weyler,  who  seems 
never  to  liave  exposed  himself  to  lire,  but 
to  have  confined  his  operations  in  the  field 
to  building  more  trochas,  made  his  few 
military  progresses  by  sea,  and  preferred 
to  stay  in  Havana,  where  he  could  amass 
a  fortune  by  blackmailing  the  business  in- 
terests, and  levying  heavy  tribute  on  all 
the  money  appropriated  to  public  uses 
by  the  bankrupt  and  bi-oken  treasury  of 
Spain.  If,  however,  Weyler  was  ineffec- 
tive as  a  commander  in  the  field  and  no 
lover  of  battle,  he  showed  that  he  was 
energy  itself  in  carrying  out  a  campaign 
of  another  kind,  which  was  intended  to 
destroy  the  people  of  the  island,  and  which 
had  the  great  merit  of  being  attended 
with  no  risk  to  tl^e  person  of  the  Cap- 
tain-General. A  large  portion  of  the 
Cuban  population  in  the  country  Avei'e 
peasants  taking  no  part  in  the  v^^ar,  and 
known  as  "pacificos."  They  were  quiet 
people,  as  a  rule,  and  gave  no  cause  for 
offence,  but  it  was  well  known  that  their 
sympathies  were  with  the  insurgents,  and 
it  was  believed  that  they  furnished  both 
supplies  and  recruits  to  the  rebel  forces. 
Unable  to  sup])ress  or  defeat  the  armed 
insurgents,  the  Spanish  government  char- 
acteristically determined  to  destroy  these 
helpless  "pacificos."  Accordingly^  an 
edict, suggested  apparently  by  Weyler,  was 
issued  on  October  21,  1896,  which  applied 
to  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  all  tlie  island,  and  which  ordered 
the  army  to  concentrate  all  the  pacificos, 
practically  all  the  rural  population,  in  the 
garrisoned  towns.  These  wretched  people 
were  to  be  driven  in  this  wa.y  from  their 
little  farms,  which  were  their  only  means 
of  su})port,  and  herded  in  the  towns  and 
in  the  suburbs  of  Havana,  where  they 
had  nothing  l)ofore  them  but  starvation 
or  massacre  at  tlie  hands  of  Spanish  sol- 
diers and  guerillas.  Whether  the  idea 
of  this  infamous  order  originated  in  Ha- 
vana or  ]\radrid  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence. The  Queen -Regent,  for  vvliom 
some  persons  feel  great  s^ympathy,  because 
she  is  an  int(^lligent  woman  and  the  mo- 
ther of  a,  little  boy,  set  her  hand  to  the 
decree  which  sent  thousands  of  women 
and  children  to  a  lingering  death,  and 
the  whole  government  of  Spain  is  just  as 
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responsible  for  all  the  eiisuiiig-  atrocities 
as  Weyler,  who  issued  the  concei)ti'ation 
^-aic't  and  cai-i-icd  it  out  with  ])iti]ess  thor- 
ouf^hiiess  and  genuine  i)leasure  in  the 
task. 

By  March,  1896.  S])ain  liad  sent  121,000 
soldiers  to  the  island,  whicli  gave  her, 
Avith  the  forces  already  in  Cuba,  150,000 
men.  Her  debt  was  ])iling  up  with  friglit- 
ful  rapidity;  the  insurgent  policy  of  pre- 
venting the  grinding  of  the  sugar-cane 
was  lai'gely  successful,  had  paralyzed 
business,  and  wellnigh  extinguished  the 
revenues.  It  was  apparent  to  all  but  the 
most  prejudiced  that  even  if  the  insur- 
gents could  not  drive  the  Spaniards  from 
Cui)a.  the  island  was  lost  to  Spain.  With 
200.000  men  Si)ain  liad  utterly  and  miser- 
ably fa.iled  to  put  down  the  rebels,  who 
never  luid  in  arms,  in  all  parts  of  the  isl- 
and, ovei"  35,000  men.  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernment could  give  protection  neither  to 
its  own  citizens  nor  to  those  of  foreign 
nations,  nor  could  it  even  offer  security 
to  business,  agriculture,  or  property.  So 
Spain,  impotent  and  broken,  but  as  sav- 
age and  cruel  as  she  had  ever  been  in 
her  most  ])i-os])erous  days,  turned  d(dib- 
eratel\  from  the  armed  men  she  could 
])ot  overcome  to  the  work  of  starving  to 
death  the  unarmed  })eo})le,  old  and  young, 
men  and  women,  whom  she  could  surely 
reacli. 

I'hcse  facts  began  to  grow  vei'y  clear  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  spring 
of  18i)(),  and  tluv  two  great  political  par- 
ties, at  {licit-  national  conventions,  ])assed 
resolutions  of  stroiig  sympathy  with  Cul)a, 
and  (leniandcd  action.  Even  the  excite- 
ment of  the  most  bitterly  fought  election 
ever  known  in  tiie  United  States  could  not 
wholly  shut  out  Cuba,  and  when  the  elec- 
tion was  over,  the  Cuban  question  came 
to  the  front  again  as  soon  as  Congress 
met.  Ev(Mi  tii(;  a.ll  -  absorl)ing  iinancial 
question  could  neithrr  ol)s<'ur(^  nor  hide 
it.  There  it  was  again,  under  discussion, 
and  the  reason  foi'  its  rea})|)earance  was 
simply  that  th(>  fcM'lir.g  of  tlu^  American 
])eople  was  growing  constantly  keener 
and  stronger,  and  forced  the  subject  for- 
ward in  Congress.  Aniv^ng  those  who 
sympathized  with  Cuba  there  was  a  (i:en- 
ei'al  belief  that  it  was  not  merely  right  to 
recognize  the  independence^  of  tiie  island, 
but  that  such  action  would  enable  the  in- 
surgents to  raise  money,  tly  tln^  ilag  of 
th(^  I'epublic  on  shi})S  of  v,ar.  and  open 
ports,  and    that   they  would    then   secure 


theii'  iiidependence  without  involving  the 
United  States  in  war  with  Spain.  Subse- 
quent events  have  shown  that  even  recog- 
nition would  not  probably  have  strength- 
ened the  insurgents  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  could  drive  out  the  Spaniards.  But 
it  is  equally  clear  now  that  recognition 
was  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  United 
States  from  ultimate  intervention  and 
war.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  holding  this 
opinion.  Senator  Cameron  reported  from 
that  committee,  on  December  21,  1896.  a 
brief  resolution  I'ecognizing  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  and  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
doing  so  in  a  ver^^  able  and  elaborate 
report. 

This  resolution  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  caused  much  excitement. 
Stocks  fell,  and  the  financial  interests  (;f 
the  great  Eastern  cities  rose  in  wrathful 
opposition.  They  declared,  without  any 
reservation,  that  war  ''  would  unsettle 
values" — a  horrid  possibility  not  to  be 
contemplated  with  calmness  by  any 
right-thinking  man.  The  eri'or  of  the 
financial  interests  was  in  thinking  that 
Avai"  could  ''  unsettle  values.''  That 
which  "unsettled  values''  was  the  Cu- 
ban question,  and  so  hmg  as  that  re- 
mained unsettled,  "values"  would  fol- 
low suit.  There  was  but  one  way  to 
remove  this  disturbing  element,  and  that 
was  for  the  United  States  to  bring  the 
Cu])an  war  to  an  end.  So  long  as  it  was 
permitted  to  go  on,  the  damaging  uncer- 
tainty and  susi)ense  were  sure  to  continue, 
and  sooner  or  later,  out  of  the  fighting  in 
Cuba  and  the  agitation  in  the  United  States, 
would  come  the  ov(M't  act  whicli  would 
bring  the  sword  from  its  scabbard.  Nev- 
ertheless. Iinancial  interests  had  their  way. 
Mr.  Olne}'  announced,  in  an  interview 
in  the  Washington  Star,  that  no  atten- 
tion would  be  ])aid  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion even  if  it  ])assed  both  Houses  over 
the  veto,  for  the  riglit  of  i-ecognition  ])er- 
tained  solely  to  the  Executive,  and  the 
resolution  would  only  be  the  o])i!!ion 
of  cei'tain  eminent  gentlemen.  This  was 
quite  conclusive  at  the  moment  in  re- 
gard t(^  the  Cuban  war,  for  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  under  our  system 
of  government  no  serious  measures  can 
be  wisely  undertaken,  or  indeed  under- 
taken at  all,  against  a  foi-eign  nation 
unless  the  Executive-  and  Congress  act  to- 
gether. This  was  entirely  obvious  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
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ate.  It  was  doubtful  if  they  could  carry 
the  resolution  for  recogniliou  of  the  Cu- 
ban Republic  throug-li  the  Senate,  and 
quite  certain  that  it  would  be  useless  if 
they  did.  So  the  resolution  slumbered  on 
the  calendar  and  was  never  called  up,  the 
Avise  financial  interests  prevailed,  Cuban 
independence  was  not  to  be  recognized, 
and  we  w^ere  to  go  on  pretending  tljat  the 
war  was  not  there,  and  that  we  had  an- 
swered the  unsettled  question,  when  we 
really  had  simply  turned  our  heads  aside 
and  refused  to  look. 

And  then  when  the  troublesome  matter 
had  been  so  nicely  laid  to  sleep,  the  result 
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followed  which  is  usual  when  Congress- 
men and  Presidents  and  nations  are  try- 
ing to  make  shams  ])ass  for  realities. 
Only  a  few  weeks  went  by.  and  the  Cuban 
question  was  up  again.  It  could  not  be 
kept  out  of  the  newspapers,  or  the  minds 
of  men.  or  the  debates  in  Congress.  "We 
were  engaged  in  enforcing  the  neutrality 
law^s  and  preventing  filibustering  expedi- 
tions. If  an  expedition  got  out  of  our 
ports  it  was  a  success  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, for  the  Spanish  w^ere  so  ineffective 
that  they  could  hardly  ever  prevent  a 
landing,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the 
United    States    did    the    main    work    in 
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checkiiif^  tlie  insurf]fents.  In  oilier  words, 
the  enforcement  of  neutrality  meant  in 
])ractice  our  being-  the  ally  of  Spain. 
This  fact  came  gi'adually  into  public 
view  and  gained  g'eneral  appreciation, 
with  a  consequent  increase  of  feeling 
among  tlieAmei'icaii  peoi)le,who.  horrified 
by  the  reports  of  the  starvation  of  the 
'' reconcentrados.""  (lid  not  at  all  relish 
being"  made  even  indirect  ])articipants  in 
that  odious  crime  against  humanity.  A 
still  deeper  source  of  irritation  was  in  the 
treatment  accorded  to  Americans  by  the 
Spaniards.  Cases  were  continually  aris- 
ing in  which  American  citizens  wei'eseiz(Hl, 
thrown  into  prison.  ke])t  in  solitary  con- 
finement, and  subjected  to  every  Icind  of 
cruelty,  in  total  disregard  of  both  tr(\ity 
and  international  rights.  So  long  as  these 
nn fortunate  men  were  of  Cuban  birth 
and  had  Si)anisli  names,  the  opponents 
of  Cuba  felt  that  they  had  in  these  facts 
a  complete  answer,  and  that  the  addition- 


al fact  that  they  held 
the  naturalization  ])a- 
pers  of  the  United  States 
could  be  entirely  disre- 
garded. Still  the  cases 
ke])t  on  coming  to  the 
suijface,  gave  rise  to 
sharp  debates  in  Con- 
gress, and  stimulated 
))opular  feeling.  The 
Spaniards,  howevei'.  em- 
boldened by  our  govern- 
ment's apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  the  rights  and 
the  ]irotection  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  soon  ceased 
to  confine  their  outrages 
to  naturalized  citizens  of 
Cuban  extraction,  and 
proceeded  to  extend  the 
same  ti-eatment  to  men 
whose  names  were  as 
American  as  their  birth- 
})lace.  The  administra- 
tion could  not  ])lead  ig- 
norance of  tlie  situation, 
for  General  Lee.  who  had 
taken  charge  of  the  Con- 
sul-Genei-ars  office  in 
Havana  on  June  3, 1896, 
informed  the  State  De- 
partment three  weeks 
after  liis  arrival  that 
while  the  insurgents 
could  not  drive  the  Span- 
iards from  the  island,  it 
was  equally  impossible  foi' Spain  to  subdue 
the  insurrection.  Tlie  President  therefoi-e 
knew  that  without  decided  measures  on 
our  part  there  was  nothing  possible  in 
Cuba  but  bloodshed,  ])illage.  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  life  and  })roperty,  and 
the  gi-adual  extei'mination  of  the  inhabi- 
tants by  starvation  and  massacre.  As  the 
winter  of  189(i-7  wore  away  it  also  became 
generally  understood  that  General  Lee, 
whose  good  sense  and  firm  courage  had 
steadily  won  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try, was  not  sustained  by  the  administra- 
tion as  he  should  have  been  in  some  of 
the  cases  of  American  prisoners.  The 
manner  in  which  the  consular  reports 
were  withheld,  or  only  grudgingly  or 
partially  given  out.  augmented  the  pop- 
ular distrust,  for  the  secrecy  observed 
convinced  every  one  that  the  })ublication 
of  the  official  truth  was  feared  by  those 
who  wished  to  hold  aloof  from  Cuba  and 
pretend  that  there  was  no  question  there 
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demanding-  settlement.  The  American 
people  are  justly  sensitive  in  regard  to 
the  protection  of  American  citizens,  and 
tiie  im})risonment  of  Scott,  the  murder  of 
Ruiz,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Competitor 
prisoners,  tog-ether  with  many  other  cases, 


wrong  seemed  about  to  foi'ce  the  inevita- 
ble decision,  Mr.  Cleveland  went  out  of 
office,  and  with  the  interest  awakened  by 
a  new  administration,  and  the  hopes  of 
a  changed  policy,  the  immediate  excite- 
ment subsided,  and  men  who  realized  that 
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especially  when  there  were  added  to  them 
the  ill-concealed  differences  between  the 
administration  and  General  Lee,  stirred 
popular  feeling-  and  excited  popular  an- 
ger to  a  high  degree.  The  situation 
growing  out  of  the  Spanish  treatment  of 
Americans  was  fast  bringing-  on  a  crisis 
which  threatened  to  prove  not  only  acute, 
but  decisive. 

Just  at  this  moment,  when  the  unriohted 


howevei'  absoibing  the  tariff  might  be. 
the  real  and  gi-eat  question  lay  south  of 
Florida,  were  content  to  wait  and  give  to 
the  new  authority  evei-y  possible  oppor- 
tunity and  assistance.  The  Republican 
party,  which  now  I'eturned  to  power,  had 
taken  vei-y  strong  ground  at  its  conven- 
tion in  regard  to  Cuba,  asserting  practi- 
cally that  it  would  charge  itself  with 
the    duty   of   compelling    a   final    settle- 
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meiit  of  tlie  question.  President  McKin- 
ley  not  only  synipatliized  witli  tlie  decla- 
I'ation  of  his  party,  but  lie  felt  profound- 
ly the  ^I'avity  of  the  Cuban  situation, 
a-nd  cherished  a  dee})  desire  to  meet  it 
successfully  and  conclusively.  The  ques- 
tion had  been  left  in  such  an  acute 
state,  and  so  uoav  to  extreme  action, 
by  neg'lect  of  the  cases  of  American  ])ris- 
oners.  that  it  was  plain  that  something" 
mu»st  be  done  or  the  new  administration 
would  find  itself  plung-ed  into  hostilities 
before  it  had  fairly  taken  the  reins  of 
power  into  its  hands.  The  crucial  point 
was  the  American  prisoners,  and  Pres- 
ident McKinley  immediately  demanded 
prompt  release  and  redress  in  evei'v  case. 
His  tone  was  so  firm  that  tln^  Si)aniards 
at  once  gave  way.  and  by  the  end  of 
x\pril  every  American  prisoner  had  been 
released.  With  the  removal  of  ibe  im- 
mediate and  crying  evil  t\]o  situation 
grew  quieter,  the  crisis  passed  by,  and  the 


impending  peril  of  war 
rolled  back  again  into 
the  distance.  The  cause 
of  war  would  not  come 
from  Spanish  outrages 
upon  Amei'ican  citizens. 
So  much  was  fixed  by 
the  President's  decided 
action.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  still  thei-e.  still 
moving  and  ]>i-essing, 
never  at  rest.  And  just 
when  every  one  avIio 
was  against  doing  any- 
thing- was  saying  again 
contentedly  that  all  was 
nicely  over. and  ihat  the 
sham  was  a  i-eality.  and 
that  there  Avas  no  Cuban 
question,  out  the  ques- 
tion would  bi-eak  in  a 
new  quarter.  iMay  20, 
1S97.  the  Senate,  with- 
out division.  })assed  a 
joint  resolution  recog- 
nizing Cuban  belliger- 
ency. This  resolution, 
taking  its  usual  course, 
had  scai'cely  had  time  to 
reach  the  House  and  be 
sent  by  the  Sjieaker  to 
slumber  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Alfaii's. 
because  thei'e  was  not 
and  ought  not  to  be  a 
Cuban  (juestion,  when 
in  came  a  message  from  the  Pi'esident 
on  that  very  subject.  It  a])peared  that 
war  was  still  going  on,  and  that  undei' 
the  reconcentration  system  American  cit- 
izens, as  well  as  natives  of  the  island, 
were  being  starved  to  death  in  Cuba. 
This  the  President,  thoroughly  informed 
b\'  the  consular  reports,  thought  that  he 
could  ]iot  permit,  and  he  therefoi-e  asked 
Congress  for  ^50.000  to  puirhase  and  send 
su})plies  to  these  Americans  who  were  be- 
ing put  to  death  by  the  methods  of  war 
employed  by  Spain.  Congress  gave  the 
money  at  once,  and  the  act  was  appi'oved 
May  24,  1897.  We  demanded  and  received 
the  assent  of  Spain,  and  thei'eu])on  ships 
were  chartered  and  food  sent  to  all  the 
American  consuls,  in  oi-der  to  feed  starv- 
ing Americans.  The  Atnei'icans  were  fed, 
and  many  others  not  Americans  also,  and 
the  United  States  by  this  action  had  at 
last  interfered  in  Cuba;  for  no  more  com- 
plete act  of  intervention  than  this,  which 
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tended  to  cripple  the  military  measures 
and  check  the  starvation  canjpaign  of  the 
Spaniards,  could  be  imagined.  It  was 
not  admitted,  cei'tainly  not  generally  re- 
alized, that  the  United  States  had  finally 
broken   from   the    old   policy  of  holding- 


most  important  diplomatic  post  to  be  fill- 
ed at  this  juncture.  No  one  could  have 
been  chosen  who  was  more  conciliatory 
than  General  AVoodford,  or  more  desirous 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
ever- increasing  differences   witli    Si)ain. 


SKNOR    PHAXEDES    MATEO    !SA(iASTA. 

Prime  Minister  of  Spain. 


aloof,  and  had  entered  on  the  new  policy 
of  intervention  in  Cuba;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  true  answer  to  the  unsettled  ques- 
tion was  beginning  to  draw^  visil)ly  nearer. 
Meantime  the  President,  after  careful 
consideration,  selected  General  Stewart 
L.  Woodford   for  minister  to  Spain— the 


With  such  a  minister  at  Madi-id  it  was 
certain  that  no  effort  would  be  spared  to 
soothe  Spain  and  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment calculated  to  gratify  evei-ybody,  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  seemed  unlikely,  for 
it  looked  as  if  the  question  had  gone  be- 
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yoiid  tlie  stage  wlieii  it  could  be  dealt 
with  by  soft  and  gentle  Ijaiidling-.  Then, 
until  the  new  administration  and  the  new 
President,  through  the  freshly  appointed 
minister,  could  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
negotiations  with  Spain,  there  came  a 
pause  in  the  controversy  betw^een  the  two 
nations.  There  was  no  pause  in  Cuba, 
no  pause  in  starving  to  death  the  misei*a- 
ble  "reconcentrados,"or  in  the  desolating 
raids  of  both  combatants,  which  were  fast 
making  the  island  a  desert  waste.  There 
was  no  pause  in  the  agitation  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  in  the  growth  of  the  popular 
feeling  about  Cuba  and  the  hoi'i'id  scenes 
tliere  existent.  The  unsettled  question 
kept  moving  on,  even  thougli  negotia- 
tions paused.  Then  came  another  delay, 
for  before  General  Woodford  reached 
S))ain  on  Sei)teml)er  1,  Senor  Canovas, 
tiie  Prime  Minister,  was  murdered,  on 
Sunday,  August  8,  1897,  by  an  Italian 
anarchist.  There  was  much  alarm,  a 
ministerial  crisis,  and  then  Seiior  Sagasta 
came  in  and  formed  a  Liberal  ministry. 
At  last  General  Woodford  was  able  to 
open  his  negotiations,  and  the  demands  of 
the  United  States  were  seriously  pressed. 
We  asknl  for  the  recall  of  We3ier,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  revocation  of  the  I'econ- 
centration  edict.  Tlie  new  ministry  made 
haste  to  com])ly  in  appearance  with  every 
I'equest,  and  to  ])romise  everything  we  de- 
manded. Then  they  ask'ed  in  turn  tliat 
we  should  give  tliem  o])portunity  to  try 
autonomy  in  Cuba— anothei'  wrong  an- 
swer to  the  old  question,  absolutely  use- 
less, and  quite  gone  by  in  the  autumn  of 
181)7.  But  after  all  the  ostensible  com- 
pliance of  the  Sagasta  ministry  with  our 
requests,  the  opportunity  to  try  autonomy 
could  not  well  be  refused.  The  trouble 
was  that,  with  the  excei)ti()n  of  the  recall 
of  Weyler,  on  October  I).  181)7.  about 
which  no  deception  or  postponement  was 
possible,  not  one  of  these  Spanish  prom- 
ises was  w^ortli  the  paper  upon  which  it 
was  written.  It  was  all  entirely  char- 
acteristic of  S[)anish  diplomacy,  much 
vaunted  by  Spaniai'ds,  and  much  admired 
in  Europe,  and  consisted  simply  of  lying, 
evading,and  making  promises  which  there 
was  no  intention  of  performing.  As  the 
representatives  of  tli<»  L^nited  States  tried 
always  to  tell  the  truth.  th(\v  laid  them- 
selves open  to  much  Eui-opean  criticism 
for  theii'  rude  diplomacy,  and  for  not  un- 
derstanding the  refined  methods  of  older 
nations;   but  they  had  one  grave   disad- 


vantage in  a  failure  to  realize  that  Span- 
ish diplomacy  consisted  chiefly  of  false- 
hood, as  it  had  done  for  some  centuries, 
and  that  no  faith  could  be  put  in  anything 
they  alleged  or  promised. 

Meantime  all  agitation  in  the  United 
States  was  restrained  on  the  ground  that 
after  the  Spanish  concessions  we  were 
bound  to  give  them  a  reasonable  time  to 
try  autonomy,  which  was  an  entirely  just 
view  if  the  concessions  had  been  real  and 
autonomy  either  honest  or  practical.  But 
as  the  weeks  passed  by  it  became  apparent 
that  autonomy  was  neither  practicable 
nor  genuine;  the  atrocities  and  starva- 
tion went  on  despite  the  withdi'awal  of 
Weyler  and  the  coming  of  the  less  brutal 
Blanco,  and  both  CV)ngress  and  pe()i)le 
again  began  to  grow  restless. 

Tlie  situation  of  the  Americans  in  Ha- 
vana also  began  to  cause  uneasiness,  and 
there  was  so  much  disquiet  that  the  ad- 
ministration vevy  wisely  determined  to 
send  a  ship  of  war  to  that  ])ort.  The 
battle-ship  Maine  was  selected  for  this 
duty,  and  reached  Havana  on  the  morn- 
ing of  January  24,  181)8.  We  were  at 
peace  with  Spain,  and  we  had  an  entire 
right  to  send  a  ship  there.  If  it  had  been 
done,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Cuban  troubles,  it  would 
have  excited  no  comment;  but  at  this  late 
date  in  the  war  it  assumed  an  importance 
which  did  not  I'ightfully  belong  to  such 
an  incident.  The  Spanish  minister,  Senor 
Dupuy  de  Lome,  blustered  in  })rivate  and 
talked  abcMit  war,  but  being  informed  qui- 
etly and  decidedly  by  Mr.  Day  that  the 
ship  was  going  in  any  event,  he  quieted 
down  in  public,  and  the  Si)anisli  cruiser 
Vizcctya  came  to  New  York  to  demon- 
strate that  the  ])resence  of  the  Maine  at 
Havana  was  only  a  friendly  visit.  The 
sending  of  the  Maine  was  received  by  the 
country  with  a  sense  of  relief,  and  the 
action  of  the  President  was  universally 
a{)proved.  Public  attention,  however, w^as 
soon  distracted  fi'om  this  subject  by  an 
incident  which  in  a  Hash  revealed  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  all  the  Spanish 
concessions  and  ])romises.  A  letter  of 
Senor  Dupuy  de  Lome,  dated  Decem- 
ber 25.  1897.  and  addressed  to  a  friend, 
Senor  Canalejas,  had  been  stolen  in  Ha- 
vana by  some  one  in  the  Cuban  interest, 
and  sent  to  the  Cuban  Junta  in  New  York, 
which  gave  it  to  the  press  on  Februai'y  9, 
1898.  This  letter  contained  a  coarse  and 
vulgar  attack  upon  President  McKinley, 
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(^APTAliN    CHARLES    D.   SIGSBEE, 

Unit.'il  States  hatlk-.-hii.  M.ihie. 


wliicli  led  to  the  inniiecliate  resignation 
and  recall  of  the  writer,  who  liad  served 
Spain  well  and  unscrupulously.  But  far 
more  important  in  its  wider  bearings 
than  this  disclosure  of  the  character  of 
Dupuy  de  Lome  was  the  fact  that  the 
letter  revealed  the  utter  hollowness  of 
all  the  Spanish  ])rofessions,  and  showed 
that  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  autono- 
my and  commercial  relations  were  only 
intended  to  amuse  and  deceive  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  this  revelation  was 
just,  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  when 
the  American  people  were  stunned  by  an 
event  which  drove  everything  else  from 
their  minds.  (3n  the  morning  of  Febru- 
ary 1()  came  the  news  that  on  the  previous 
evening  the  battle-ship  Maine  had  been 
blown  up  aiul  totally  destroyed  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana.  The  ex])losion  oc- 
curred under  the  forward  part  of  the 
shi]),  and  264  men  and  two  officers  were 
killed.  The  overt  act  had  conH\  This 
gigantic  murder  of  sleeping  men  in  the 
fancied  security  of  a  frituidly  harbor  was 
the  direct  outcome  and  the  perfect  expres- 
sion of  Spanish  rul(\  ami  tlii^  a])pro})riate 
action  of  a  corrupt  systejn  strnggling  in 
its   last    agony.      At   last   the    unsettled 


question  had  come  liome  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  spoke  this  time  in  awful 
tones,  which  rang  loud  and  could  not 
be  silenced.  A  wave  of  fierce  wrath 
swept  over  the  American  people. 
But  a  Avord  was  needed,  and  war 
would  have  come  then  in  response 
to  this  foul  and  treacherous  act  of 
war,  for  such  in  truth  it  was.  But 
the  words  of  Captain  Sigsbee,  the 
commander  of  the  Maine,  whose 
coolness,  self-restraint,  and  high  cour- 
age were  beyond  ]iraise,  asking,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  slaughter,  that 
judgment  should  he  suspended,  were 
heeded  alike  by  government  and  peo- 
])le. 

Scarcely  a  woi-d  was  said  in  either 
House  or  Senate,  and  for  forty  days 
the  x^merican  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  waited   in   silence    for 
the  verdict  of  the  boai'd  of  naval  otii- 
cers  who  had  been  ap})ointed   to  re- 
])ort  on  the  destruction  of  the  Maine. 
To  those  who  understood  the  Amei'i- 
can  people  this  grim  silence,  this  stern 
self-control,  were    more    threatening 
than  any  words  of  public  sorrow  or 
anger    could    possibly     have     been. 
S})ain,   rushing     ignorantly.    arrogantly, 
on    her   doom,   understood    nothing.      A 
generous    sympathy,  a    ])rompt    offer    to 
make    every    reparation,   while    she    dis- 
claimed   all    guilt,  and    she    could    have 
turned  the  current  of  feeling  and   gone 
far    to    save    herself    and    her    colonies. 
Listead  of  that,  with  incredible  stupidity 
and    utter     meanness    of     soul,   she    an- 
nounced, before  any  one   had  looked  at 
the   wreck,  that  the  ship  was  blown   up 
from  the  inside,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  American  ofRcei-s.    Her  ambassadors 
abroad    reiterated    this   ministerial    false- 
hood, and.  not  content  with  that,  insulted 
the   brave    men    who   had   the  Maine  in 
charge,    while    official    Si)aniards   every- 
where insinuated  or  declared  that  lack  of 
discipline   was  what  blew  up  the  battle- 
ship.     There  was  much  anger,  mostly  of 
the  very  silent  soi't,  in  the  United  States 
as  these  charges  flew  on  wires  and  cables 
about  the  world;   but  the  American  rei)ly 
to  them  was  not  given    until  May  1  and 
July  8.      Still  the  Spanish  attitude  in  re- 
gard   to    the   Maine  had   onc^   undoubted 
merit — it    moved    the    unsettled   (juestion 
forward,  and  niade  a  wrong  answei*  moi-e 
difficult  than  ever. 


HIS    ISrOMINATIOX. 


BY    MAliGAHET    SUTTON     15  K  I  8  C  O  E. 


I  AM  afi'aid  you  will  lliink  I  di-no-.o-od 
you  away  t'l-oui  your  ti'imnphs  ou  a 
very  extraordinary  errand,  Miss  Tawnct. 
In  fact  it  is  an  extraordinary  errand,  and 
I  know  in  strict  etiquette  I  shouldn't  be 
drao-gin^-  you  away  at  all." 

j\liss  Tawnet  looked  up  with  a  ])retty 
motion  of  her  head  and  a  smile  on  her 
lips.  The  o-lance  she  cast  toward  her  com- 
panion had  in  it  a  lauo-hing-  deference,  as 
if  she  were  half  in  jest  in  oirering'  him 
respect. 

"I  all  the  more  a})))reciate  the  honor 
done  me,"  slie  said,  and  her  manner,  like 
her  eyes,  liad  in  it  just  that  amount  of 
mocking-  homage  which  only  a  very 
charming  woman  may  venture — a  liberty 
that  flatters  while  it  infringes,  but  never 
infringes  beyond  fiattei'y.  Though  not  a 
debutante,  she  was  still  ratlier  young  to 
show  such  worldly  poise,  and  so  lier  lis- 
tener was  perhaps  thinking  as  he  replied  : 

"The  truth  is,  I  keep  your  father  so 
busy  I  feel  I  owe  him  some  reparation 
and  some  care  of  his  daughter — ■''' 

He  paused  as  a  slow  hush  crept  over 
Miss  Tawnet's  face.  Her  hair  was  not 
worn  very  loosely,  but  it  was  fine  and 
full  of  life,  and  so  surrounded  her  ])iquant 
features  as  to  make  them  seem  smaller  and 
the  more  delicate.  When  her  brown  eyes 
looked  out  it  was  as  if  from  a  sheltei',  while 
there  was  always  about  her  face  a  curi- 
ous yet  wholly  pleasing  look  of  reserve, 
not  to  be  entirely  accounted  for  bv  shroud- 
ing hair  or  drooping  lashes.  The  secret 
of  a  beauty  whicli  was  undeniably  hers  lay 
not  so  much  in  her  features  as  in  a  certain 
brilliancy  of  expression  and  vividness  of 
coloring.  Perhaps  the  brown  of  her  eyes 
and  the  duskiness  of  her  hair  would  luive 
been  too  intensified  by  the  color  in  her 
cheeks  had  not  that  color  constantly  va- 
ried, and  this  same  variation,  while  serv- 
ing both  to  subdue  and  to  heighten  her 
brilliancy,  also  added  appreciably  to  the 
natural  play  of  her  expression.  She  was 
sitting  with  her  companion  in  one  of 
those  little  wMthdrawing-rooms  that  seem 
to  belong  to  all  semi-official  houses  whei'e 
state  secrets  are  apt  to  be  discussed  and 
sudden  privac.y  demanded.  It  was  more 
an   enclosed   bay-window   than    a  room, 
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walled  oir  by  wide  cui-tains  only  from 
the  long  luillway  outside  thi'ough  which 
they  had  conu^  from  the  bali-i-oom  be- 
yond, not  a  long  distance  as  yards  count, 
l)nt  far  enough  to  insure  })i'iva(\v. 

■•  You  must  n't  think  1  am  feeling  every- 
thing I  blush  for,"  said  Miss  Tawnet, 
frankly.  ''I've  l)oen  out  lojig  enough  to 
sto})  blushing  at  eveiwlhing,  1  should 
think,  but  1  still  do,  and  in  the  most  an- 
nojnng  fashion.  I  know  just  what  you 
are  going  to  say.  When  the  very,  vei-y 
great  or  the  very,  veA'v  poor  dra,w  one  aside, 
it's  always  for  sonu)  good  reason.  Of 
course  my  father's  away  a  great  deal,  and 
even  when  he's  at  home  I  know  he  has 
other  interests  to  engi-oss  him.  I  am  lead- 
ing what  3^ou  would  call  an  unj)rotectcd 
life,  I  suppose.  ])nt  really  I  haven't  felt  the 
need  of  a  resident  cha])eron.  Of  course 
I'll  have  to  endure  one  if  your  Excellency 
says  1  must,  but  your  Excellency  does  not 
know  how  I  hate  the  idea." 

His  Excellency  looked  laughingly  down 
at  the  youth fu.l  face  below  him. 

"  Hov\^  dare  you  call  me  'your  Excel- 
lency?'" iie  said.  ''You  Icnow  in  your 
heart  you  never  think  of  me  as  anything 
but  the  plain  Mr.  Werden  you  have  al- 
ways known.  Y^'ou  can't  look  on  me  as 
your  Governor.  I  don't  at  all  say  you 
need  a  chaperon.  Y^ou  have  arrived  where 
I  never  started  for.  Y''on  have  your  fa- 
ther's ])rotection.  It's  a  trifie  vague,  to  be 
sui'e,  but  it's  thei-e;  and  you  have  a  host 
of  women  friends  to  take  you  wherever 
\"OU  wa])t  to  go.  As  a  third  correction, 
sonu^  miles  back  there  somewhere — your 
pace  leav(\s  m(>  a  little  brealhh\ss— I  think 
you  kindly  dubbed  me  very,  vQvy  great, 
whereas  you  knovr  I  am  not  great  at  any 
time,  and  at  this  ]>resent  S})eakingyou  are 
pr.rlicularly  w(^ll  aware  that  I  am  only 
your  clever  ladyshi])'s  very  siini)le-mind- 
ed  old  fi'iend,  vainly  trying  to  open  to 
you  a  i)erhaps  disagreeabh;  niatter,  whicli 
I  am  now  no  nearer  to  doing  tliaii  I  was 
when  I  first  dragged  you  here  from  the 
ball-room." 

'■  I  call  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  vovy  great  indeed.  I  don't 
see  how  he  could  be  much  greater,"  said 
Miss  Tawnet. 
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Hor  companion  looked  l)nck  quickls^ 
over  liis  shoulder,  as  if  fearing"  a  listener 
in  ilie  curtains,  tlu^n  laughed  in  spite  of 
liimsclf.  If  the  nKinner  of  Miss  Tawnet's 
remark  was  seemingly  cai'eless,  it  had 
none  the  less  proved  to  him  that  she  was 
still  a  trifle  uneasy;  also,  that  she  was 
quite  mistress  of  herself,  and  in  a  measure 
of  him  as  well.  Though  he  knew  he  was 
being-  flattered  by  the  subtlest  form  of 
flattery,  apparent  bluntness,  he  caught 
himself  smiling  at  her  as  he  had  too  often 
laughed  to  see  older  and  perhaps  moi'e 
astute  statesmen  smiling  while  she  i)iped 
her  ])rettiest  measures  and  they  danced. 

''  This  is  very  pleasant,  but  it  won't  do 
at  all,''  he  said,  shaking  his  liead  and 
laughing-.  ''  You  make  me  feel  the  days 
very  far  away  when  I  called  you  Milli- 
cent.  Later  it  was  Miss  Millicent,  now 
Miss  Tawnet,  ti-eating  me  as  if  I  were  a 
kind  of  meddling-  Napoleon  ti-ying  to  dic- 
tate in  tlie  family  a  flairs  of  ni}^  })olitical 
family.  If  I  were  trying  to  do  so,  I  haven't 
the  least  doubt  that  3'ou  could  and  would 
be  able  to  wind  me  round  and  round  youi' 
smallest  finger.  As  it  is,  there's  nothing 
Napoleonic  about  me.  I  am  merely  the 
plainest-minded  of  men,  trying  to  oil'er 
you  a  sini})le  service,  and  I  don't  think 
you  need  be  hiding  behind  your  petticoats 
in  this  fashion.'' 

''  I  don't  call  that  the  speech  of  a  ])laiu- 
minded  man,  Sire,"  retorted  Miss  Tawnet, 
laughing  also.  "  You  know  I  can  only 
answer  an  appeal  like  that  in  the  one  way 
I  don't  want  to  answer  it.  What  is  it  you 
have  to  say?  I  won't  fence  it  oil'  any 
longer." 

She  looked  u}),  waiting,  her  red  lips 
a  little  ai)art,  the  dark  line  of  her  eye- 
brows lifted  expectantly,  ])laiuly  i)repai'ed 
for  something  that  might  be  disagreeable 
to  her,  but  also  with  an  air  of  sincerity 
which,  with  plainly  deliberate  intent,  she 
liad  not  before  shown.  Her  companion 
instantly  responded  to  the  change. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  heartily.  ''It 
ought  to  he  easy  for  me  to  say  anything 
to  youi"  father's  child;  he  has  been  as  my 
brother  in  many  ways.  I  will  ])iunge  in 
at  once  if  you  will  let  me.  You  know 
Mr.  Francis  Quarles?'' 

He  broke  otf  as  a  hot  flush  wcIUhI  up 
over  jMiss  Tawnet's  face  from  chin  to 
brow  so  swiftly  that  he  drew  back  be- 
fore it. 

"  I  fear  I  really  distress  you  more  than 
I  have  the  ria'ht." 


Miss  Tawnet  lifted  her  two  hands  to 
her  burning  cheeks. 

"I  distress  myself,"  she  interru})ted, 
indignantly.  "Please  go  on.  It  was 
only  that  I — well,  I  hardly  expected  quite 
til  is.  I  hope  some  day  I  shall  forget  how 
to  blush." 

Mr.  W^erden  look'ed  down  with  an  o])en 
glance  of  kindly  admiration  at  the  dainty 
lines  of  her  flushed  features,  and  at  the 
embarrassed  brown  eyes  which  she  would 
not  lower  again  under  Ins  gaze. 

'■  Forget  to  blusli?  I  trust  not.  and  for 
all  reasons,"  he  answered.  "  If  you  i-eal- 
ly  mean  that  I  uiaj^  go  on — "  He  waited 
until  she  had  nodded  a  little  impatiently, 
and  then  went  on  with  a  carefulness  that 
robbed  him  somewhat  of  his  naturalness 
of  manner: 

"This  moi'ning,  as  I  was  working  at 
my  desk,  I  came  to  a  communication  from 

Senator  13 ,  asking  me  to  use  my  in- 

tluence  to  place  a  certain  young  diplomat 
in  a  certiiin.  minor  consulate.  It's  a  con- 
sulate that's  not  a  great  ])osition  now, 
but  it  may  easily  lead  to  much  better 
things.  As  it  happened,  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Quai-les  was  then  in  the  State  House  look- 
ing up  some  records  for  me,  so  I  sent  for 

him  and  handed  him  Senator  B "s  let- 

tej".  I  knew  he  was  a  friend  of  the  man 
rccommeiided,  and  1  thought  he  knew*  him 
well.      '  Is  he,'  I  asked,  '  in  your  opinion, 

the   man    for   the   place?     Senator  B 

thinks  so.  but  what  do  you  think?'  To 
my  sur])rise,  Mr.  Quarles  read  the  letter 
througb  twice  v^'ithout  a  word.  Then  he 
laid  it  down,  still  without  a  word,  but 
with  every  sign  of  confusion  in  his  face. 
You  know  he  is  generall\^  ratliei  com- 
})osed  in  manner.  When  he  did  speak,  it 
was  with  th(^  greatest  embarrassment.  '  I 
am  very  sorry,' he  said,  '  but  it's  absolute- 
ly impossible  for  me  to  give  any  re])ly 
whatever  in  this  case.  I  am  not  com{)e- 
tent   to   judge.'      The    name    of   the   man 

Senator  B recommended  for  the  con- 

sulshi]),"  said  Governor  Werden,  looking 
down  at  the  iloor  as  he  s])oke,  "  was  Mr. 
Leonard  Wai-d." 

He  raised  Is  is  eyes  swiftly  as  he  ended, 
but  ]iot  so  swiftly  as  jMiss  Tawnet  had 
moved.  She  had  risen  from  her  chair 
and  was  standing  at  the  window,  with 
her  l)ack  toward  her  C()m])anion,  so  that, 
if  he  had  so  planned,  he  missed  what  he 
had  cartM'ully  arranged  to  see.  He  rose 
and  followed  her. 

"You  ought  to  stop  me,  you  know,  if 
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you  are  feeling"  I  go  too  far,"  lie  said. 
"Do  you  still  want  me  to  finish?'' 

She  assented  with  a  quick  motion  of 
the  head.  Her  face  was  averted,  but  as 
he  went  on  he  noted  that  she  stood  per- 
fectly motionless,  as  if  to  lose  nothing-  of 
what  he  was  saying. 

"There  really  is  not  much  more  to  tell 
you,  for  you  know  the  inside  history  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  I  did  not.  I  told 
Mr.  Quarles  plainly  that  he  must  realize 
his  silence  could  only  be  prejudicial  to 
his  friend's  iiiterests  and  advancement, 
and  then,  after  a  moment's  thouglit,  he 
laug'hed  and  flushed,  and  said,  with  even 
g-reater  embarrassment,  if  possible,  in 
these  very  words,  I  think,  'To  be  candid, 
I  am  in  a  peculiar  position,  because  ]\Ir, 
Ward  has  talked  as  frankly  to  me  on  a 
certain  subject  as  I  have  to  him,  and  in 
consequence  I  know  that  nothing-  on  earth 
could  give  me  more  satisfaction  than  to 
see  m}^  friend  deported  from  this  coun- 
try and  this  city  at  this  particular  time; 
and  nothing  would  distress  him  so  much, 
I  think,  as  to  have  to  go  away  and  leave 
me  here  '  By  which,  and  without  vavy 
much  thought,  Miss  Tawnet,  it  wasn't  dif- 
ficult even  for  me,  who  am  not  very 
learned  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  a  case  pf  ^  cJiet'cJiez  la 
fenime.' " 

There  was  no  response  from  the  win- 
dow, though  one  was  availed  for,  and 
Governor  Werden  went  on  : 

"Of  course  I  at  once  ceased  to  press 
the  matter  in  any  way,  and  there  the 
interview  closed,  except  that  before  we 
parted  I  allowed  myself  to  ask  Mr. 
Quarles  why  he  was  so  sure  his  friend 
would  accept  advancement  in  his  profes- 
sion at  the  expense  of  progress  in  this — ■ 
a — private  enterprise.  His  answer  pleased 
me  very  much,  Millicent.  It  came  spon- 
taneously, too.  'He  isn't  that  kind  of  a 
man,'  he  said,  quiclvly.  'He's  a  very 
strong  man  indeed;'  and  it  was  as  he 
s))oke  so  manfully  and  confidently  of  iiis 
friend's  placing  honor  and  duty  to  his 
calling  before  everytliing  that  it  struclc 
me  suddenly  it  must  be  rather  a  hard 
task  for  any  girl  to  decide  b(^tween  two 
such  men.  It  isn't  every  woman  who  is 
blessed  vvdth  two  lovers  too  good  to  choose 
between." 

"How  did  you  know^  I  was  the  girl?'" 
asked  Miss  Tawnet,  turning  quickly,  to  be 
met  by  a  humorously  searching  glance. 

"Well,"  said   Mr.  Werden,  dryly,  "I 


found,  on  my  first  inquiries,  that  I,  and 
your  father  perhaps,  have  been  about  tlie 
only  persons  in  our  diplomatic  circle  who 
didn't  know  something  of  tlie  affair.  The 
contestants  are  too  fairly  matched,  and 
the  prize" — he  bowed  with  a  laughing 
gallantry— "is  too  unmatchedly  fair,  for 
tlie  tourney  to  attract  no  attention  what- 
(^ver.'- 

Miss  Tawnet  turned  her  face  full  upon 
him  suddenly,  chaiining  in  its  confusion, 
its  blushes,  its  laughter. 

"  Your  Excellency  !"  she  ci'ied,  her  man- 
ner half  mocking,  half  dismayed,  "is  it 
possible  you  have  brought  nje  liere  to  help 
me  choose  between  them?" 

"  It  seemed  to  me,"  said  the  Governor, 
steadily,  though  witli  a  Utile  natural  em- 
barrassment and  a  retreat  into  a  more  con- 
ventional manner,'"  that  I  might  be  of  some 
small  service  to  you  in  this  matter.  From 
what  Mr.  Quarles  said  to  me  this  morning 
I  gathered  that  there  was  no  third  person, 
no  one,  in  a  word,  if  you  still  allow  me  to 
s})eak  very  plainly,  who  outdistances  these 
two.  As  I  understood  him,  each  of  them 
has  been  given  some  reason  to  believe 
the  choice  v/ould  be  between  them.  As  I 
thought  it  over  afterwards  I  began  to  feel 
tluit  this  was  one  of  those  casos  u^liere 
a  girl  would  most  miss  her  mother's  ad- 
vising, and  I  remembered  that  you  had 
no  mother,  Millicent.  I  happen,  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  vote  of  the  people, 
to  be  in  a  position  which  it  seemed  to  me 
might  easily  allo^v  me  to  help  you  a  lit- 
tle, so  I  det(>i"niined  to  come  to  you  in  this 
perfectly  unconventional  vray  and  place 
myself  at  your  service,  it  isn't  always 
easy  for  a  young  gii'l  to  know  or  to  test 
men  as  an  older  woman  or  a  man  may 
know  them  and  test  them." 

He  paused  as  Miss  Tawnet  forced  her- 
self to  look  up  at  him  fixedly. 

"  It  isn't  easy  for  a  young  girl  with  no 
mother  and  a  ycvy  busy  father  to  know 
anything,"  she  said,  gravely.  "  I  don't 
seem  able  to  say  what  I  want  io,  to  thank 
you  as  I  ought,  as  yet,  only  tlierf^  is  one 
question  I  want  to  ask  you.  Why  do 
you  and  my  father  seem  lo  feel  it  so  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  be  nnu'rying?  You,  for 
instance,  are  many  years  older  than  I, 
your  Excellency,  and  yet — " 

There  was  a  touch  of  audacity  in  her 
maimer  as  she  ])aus('d,  though  she  left  tlie 
last  words  unsaid. 

"  And  yet  I  am  not  married?  No;  but 
a   man    in    politics   is   different  somehow 
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from  a  woman  in  ])()litic.s.  I  sliould  be 
easier  about  you  if  1  knew  you  were  mai'- 
ried,  or  soon  to  be  so." 

They  moved  wiili  a  common  impulse 
away  froui  the  window  and  back  to  the 
cbaiVs  they  liad  left.  Ah  she  moved,  Miss 
Tawnet  was  talking- slowly  and  with  paus- 
es, hut  with  a  new  abruptness  of  bearing 
and  manner.  Her  voice,  which  was  usu- 
ally of  ])e(:uliar  sweetness  and  carefully 
modulated,  seemed  also  to  harden. 

"Last,  sunnner,"  she  said,  ineisively, 
"my  father  spent  days  aud  weeks,  and 
broke  yards  and  yards  of  rope,  trying  to 
haul  up  an  old  nu)orino'  he'd  bought  to 
tie  our  yacht  to.  and  the  only  reason  on 
earth  he  could  give  for  doing'  it  was  be- 
ca,i!se,  he  said,  hecouhhft  stand  being  tied 
to  ajiyliiino-  u'hen  he  didn't  know  exactly 
what  it  was.  I  went  out  on  the  deck  and 
talked  with  him  for  a.  long  while.  He  had 
been  urging  me  to  do  just  what  I  think 
you  are  now  urging'  on  me.  but  lie  never 
has  since  that  day.  The  illustration  was 
very  practical.  Do  you  suppose  that  you 
or  he  could  ever  tell  me  exactly  what  ^fr. 
Quarles  would  be  to  me,  or  ^Ir.  Ward,  or 
any  one  else,  for  that  matter?  Perlia{>s  I 
pi'efer  sailing  free  with  all  sails  spread. 
Why  i  hould  I  tie  to  any  mooi-ing?" 

"This  is  exaetly  my  i-eason  for  want- 
ing you  anchored,"  answered  Mr.Wcrden, 
quietly.  "You  couldn't  have  given  me 
a  better  example  at  a  better  lime.  This 
subtle,  clever,  ironic  fashion  of  thinking 
and  talking  is  grov.'ing  on  you,  Millicent, 
as  a  habit.  You  have  changed  greatly 
since  you  were  adi'butante.  You  couldn't 
have  talked  to  nu^  as  you  did  just  now  a 
year  or  so  ago.  This  life  you  lead,  wholly 
your  own  mistress  in  diplomatic  circles  - 
it  is  not  developing  you  in  av^-omanly  way. 
If  you  don't  marry  soon,  the  ciianees 
are  you'll  never  marry  at  all,  or  else  mar- 
ry too  late  to  gain  from  marrying  what  I 
want  to  see  you  gain.  I  feel  distinctly 
that  you  wor, Id  be  safer  making  a  loveless 
marriage  with  cnie  of  these  two  whole- 
some, fine-natui'ed  lovei's  of  yours  than 
remaining  unmari'ietl.  ihit  I  have  a,n  ichni. 
a  hope  rather,  that  you  are  not  quite  in- 
different to  one  of  tluMu.  You  might  l)e 
caring  a  little  for  him.  you  know,  without 
his  knowing  it,  or  (>uile  i-inowing  it  yc>nr- 
self.      Such  things  hav(^  been." 

He  smiled  as  Miss  Tawnel's  ])rown  tyes 
lifted  quickly,  as  if  the  idea  startled  her. 
She  recovered  herself  instantly,  and 
laughed. 


"Which  one  is  it?  I  pledge  you  my 
honor  there  isn't  a  pin  to  choose  between 
them.  I  wish  there  was."  The  next 
moment  she  turned  aside,  looking  down 
thoughtfully. grave,  almost  solemn, before 
she  glanced  up"  again  inquiringly,  and 
spoke  slowly.  "Wouldn't  it  seem  to 
you  that  finding  it  so  impossible  to  de- 
cide was  rather  a  proof  that  I  don't 
really  care  for  either  of  them  ?  Peo- 
ple—  uomen  don't  fall  in  love  in  that 
way,  do  they?  It  seems  to  me  the  real 
love  of  a  real  woman  would  have  to  be 
vei'y  diii'erent.  ever  so  much  more  simple 
than  that  I  shouldn't  think  I  ought  to 
have  a  doubi  if  I  i-eally  cared."  As  she 
s})oke  almost  with  timidity,  and  as  if  in 
si)ite  of  her  own  reluctance,  she  flushed 
again,  not  the  swift  blush  she  had  before 
complained  of,  but  the  slow,  soft  flush  of 
suppressed  feeling.  Her  mentor  also 
flushed  slightly  as  he  watched  her  with 
an  air  of  perplexed  surprise,  but  when  he 
spoke  it  was  with  renewed  decision. 

"If  I  could  believe  this  more  than  a 
transient  emotion  wiih  you,  Millicent," 
he  said,  steadily,  "I  should  feel  different- 
ly. I  don't  think  I  had  been  mistaken  in 
my  estimate  of  you.  I  believe  you  know, 
and  I  know  too,  that  sweet  and  innneasur- 
ably  attractivci^as  you  are  when  such  a 
rare  softened  mood  as  this  overtakes  you, 
il  is  only  a  passing  mood,  a  kind  of  after- 
math from  your  childhood.  I  only  see 
it  come  to  you  when  alone,  as  now,  with 
me,  or*  at  home  with  me  and  your  father, 
and  that's  because  Ave  still  recall  you  to 
your  chiidh(M)d.  I  may  wrong  7\'ou,  but 
it  is  my  conviction  that  you  grow  less,  not 
more,  womanly  as  you  grow  older.  lam 
very  doubtful  if  you  are  ever  going  to 
forgive  me  for  saying  all  this  to  J'ou,  but 
though  I  haven't  seemed  to  be  much  with 
you  and  your  father  of  late  years,  I  have 
been  \yatching  you  in  many  ways  as  close- 
ly as  I  ever  did.  You  never  had  half  a 
chance  to  grow  up  a  womanly  woman. 
You  were  born  into  {)olitics  somehow — a 
kiml  of  daughter  of  dit)lomacy.  I  am  lind- 
iiig  it  sounds  very  harsh  to  put  in  words 
wh;»t  I  am  trying  to  say  most  kindly.  I 
think  with  you  that  you  could  earlier  have 
let  yourself  love  some  man  in  this  simple 
idyllic  way  you  describe,  but  I  feel  also 
that  that  date  and  that  power  have  passed 
by  you  somehow;  and  you  know  they  have, 
in  your  heart  of  hearts.  That's  why  you 
can't  yield  simply  now  to  either  of  these 
two  lovers.      It  will  take  some  conscious 
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effort  on  your  part  to  love  any  man,  and 
each  year  this  eft'ort  would  liavo  to  bo 
greater.  It's  a  great  resi)onsil)ilily  I  am 
taking,  but  if  I  were  your  own  father  I 
sliould  make  myself  say  all  this  to  you. 
Your  father's  ambition  takes  most  of  his 
time  and  thought,  through  my  fault,  in 
some  measure,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
speak  to  you.  Now  tluit  I've  done  so,  are 
you  going  to  forgive  me?" 

Miss  Tawnet  had  listened  gravely,  her 
head  bent,  her  eyes  cast  down,  the  fingers 
of  one  delicate  hand  locking  into  the  fin- 
gers of  the  other,  not  nervously,  hut  ab- 
sently, as  if  tlieir  owner  were  lost  in 
thought. 

"  There's  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  said, 
quietly,  as  Governor  Werdeii  paused,  "  be- 
cause it's  all  perfectly  true.  A  girl  who 
luis  had  no  mother  since  her  birth,  and  an 
utterly  absorbed  father,  would  be  apt  to 
grow  into  just  the  kind  of  woman  you  de- 
scribe; but  she  would  have  to  be  a  blind 
ingrate  as  well  not  to  be  grateful  for  in- 
terest and  kindness  like  this.  It  may 
never  do  3^ou  any  good  that  I  shall  not 
forget  it,  but  I  never  shall.  I  shall  always 
think  it  a  wonderful  thing  that  when  you 
had  almost  the  affairs  of  a  nation  on  your 
mind,  and  when  you  were  most  near  your 
highest  ambitions,  you  still  stopped  to 
think  of  an  insignificant  girl  because  you 
had  known  her  as  a  motherless  child. 
Nothing  will  ever  make  me  forget  this. 
What  do  you  think  I  should  do  first?" 

Whenever  she  looked  up  it  was  always 
as  if  fresh  charm  came  into  her  face  with 
the  added  color  and  expression  of  her 
dai'k  eyes.  They  looked  out  now  brill- 
iant as  ever,  but  serious  and  questioning. 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  old  flattery  in 
her  manner,  nor  any  mockery  in  her 
voice.  Both  were  full  of  controlled  feel- 
ing. Under  the  influence  of  her  changing 
aspect,  Mr.  Werden  once  again  hesitated. 

"Why  aren't  you  always  Millicent?" 
he  asked.  "  Do  you  have  to  be  Miss  Taw- 
net?" 

She  shook  her  head  slowly,  the  curious 
subtle  look  of  reserve  or  remoteness  pe- 
culiar to  lier  at  once  controlling  hei'  fea- 
tures, and  so  rruirkedly  that  it  almost 
seemed  to  him  her  red  lips  and  bright 
e^^es  smiled  out  at  him  mysteriously 
thi'ough  a  drawn  veil. 

"  Wliatoughtl  to  do  first?"  she  repeat- 
ed; and  he  drew  himself  up  and  went  on 
practically: 

"  Well,  I  should   try  first  to  find  out 


which  of  these  two  men  is  the  least  wor- 
thy, and  dismiss  that  one  from  my  mind. 
The  rest  could  come  later.  Would  you 
feel  it  at  all  unfair  to  test  them  both  with- 
out their  knowing  it?  I  have  alwavs  be- 
lieved firmly  myself  ii]  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned idea  of  testing  a  jnan\s  honor,  and 
taking  that  as  the  key-note  of  his  worth. 
I  don't  know  that  you  would  feel  the  test 
of  any  particular  value  which  1  want  to 
apply,  hut  if  you  have  no  objection,  I 
should  like  to  express  formally  and  sepa- 
rately to  these  two  aspirants  my  willing- 
ness to  help  each  of  them  to  some  post  out 
of  the  country,  a  post  that  will  present  in 
each  case  distinct  advancement,  and  the 
chance  of  more  or  less  active  service  for 
his  country.  Then  we  should  know,  I 
think,  which  of  thetn  loves  honor  moi-e 
than  a  woman.  Would  that  be  a  test  in 
your  eyes?" 

Miss  Tawnet  glanced  up  at  him,  her 
lips  twitching  whimsically,  her  eyes  mys- 
terious ill  their  depths,  laughing  in  their 
shallows. 

"  I  know  how  they  will  both  regard  it," 
she  said.  *'  They  will  both  accept.  That's 
the  way  they  always  do.  I  ought  to 
know." 

"You  ought  to  know,  certainly,"  said 
Mr.  Werden,  laughing  with  her  and  I'is- 
ing.  There  was  an  air  of  relief  in  his 
manner,  as  if  she  had  removed  some  last 
lingering  misgiving.  "  You  have  made 
this  easier  than  I  had  thought  you  would, 
Millicent.  Playing  father  isn't  the  sim- 
plest of  tasks.  I  am  glad  you  are  my  one 
adopted  daughter.  Both  Mr.  Quarles  and 
Mr.  Ward  are  in  the  i'ece[)tion-room.  I 
saw  them  both  arriving  as  I  carried  you 
otf.     I  will  go  and  speak  with  them  now." 

''  ]N()wI''  interrupted  Miss  Tawnet. 

Governor  Werden  paused,  smiling  at 
her  startled  air. 

"Why  not?  It  doesn't  commit  you  to 
anything  what(>ver.  You  think  they  will 
both  accej)t.  I  don't  think  so,  and  I  think 
I  know  which  one  will  refuse.  I  think  I 
know,  Millicent,  wliich  istlieone  worthier 
of  you;  and  if  he  prove  himself  what  I 
believe  he  is,  I  will  send  him  here  to  you 
on  some  pretext.  You  needn't  do  or  say 
anything  at  once.  You  may  ask  me  to 
test  them  again  and  again  for  you,  it  you 
like.  That's  all.  If  both  accept,  I'll  send 
both  here  to  you."  He  was  laughing, 
but  went  on  with  feeling:  "God  bless 
you,  dear!  I  don't  think  I  am  acting 
rashly.      1  think  this  is  best." 
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lie  liold  out  Ills  liand  to  lier  as  lie  spoke,  that  lias  coiii]>letely  absorbed  him  in  the 
willi  meaning'  in  the  j^estiire,  and,  Avilh  a  ]Kist.  and  lie  has  formed  habits  which  il 
motion  iiimsually  ii)ii)iilsi ve,  Miss  'j'aw-  niiiibt  be  impo>sible  lo  break.  He  has 
net,  rose,  looked  up  in  liis  face  lor  an  in-  earlier  loved  another  woman,  who  left 
stall!.,  lier  Jips  parted  as  if  about  to  speak,  him  and  married.  He  has  seen  von  con- 
biit  instead  of  s[)(>akin,i;' slic  laid  her  band  staiitly.  and  never  ix-alized  that  be  loved 
(piicidy  in  his,  llien  turned  as  quickly  you  until  tliis  moment,  and  now  has  only 
away.  Tbou,<j;li  be  spoke  a<4ain  in  brief  discovered  it  by  accident.  Can  you  have 
far(MV(dl,  she  did  not  rcjjly;  and  though  anylhinu-  whatever  to  say  to  such  a  oner 
his  footsteps  retreat(Hl  slowly,  she  still  These  other  two  otfer  each  a  more  certain 
did  not  move  to  face  him.  AVIieii  alone  and  suitable  future,  and  in  the  end  per- 
il! tbe  room  she  walked  swiftly  back  of  ha])s  one  more  splendid  than  I  can  com 
th(i  chairs  to  the  window,  where  she  had  maud.  They  are  both  brilliant.  forcefuJ 
before^  retreated,  and  leaning-  ag'ainst  the  men.  of  rare  possibilities.  Either  one 
frame,  her  brow  on  the  cool  ^li'lass,  stood  may  l)ecome  whatever  he  liimself  or  fate 
onc(;  moi-e  lookiii<;"  into  the  dark  street.  choo>es  to  make  of  him.  I  stand  with 
Tlion<4-h  she  stood  motionless,  a.s  one  who  them  at  a  disadvanta^'e  so  distinct  that  as 
waits  and  listens,  she  still  did  not  turn  or  I  write  down  these  t'acts  tlicy  prove  {<> 
move  when,  after  some  time  had  ])assed.  me  absolutely  wliy  I  should  not  enter  a 
footstejis   again   crossed  tbe   floor   Ijehind  contest  so  unequal. 

her,  hesitated,  a})])roached  her.  drew  near-  "I  have.  too.  a  fear  lest  some  ser.se  c>f 

er,  then  i)aused  ag'ain.     At  last  one  of  the  mao-nauimity,  some  touch   of  pity,  might 

chairs  was  mov(Hl  slightly  as  if  to  attract  move  you  to  yield  me  an  advantage  dis- 

lier  attention;    then    she   turned   slowly,  advantageous  to  you.      This  I  would  nev- 

and   slowly   raised  lier  eyes.      A  servant  er  accei)t.      Yet   liovr  can  I  ever   ]ncture 

was  standing  near  her,  liesitating  to  in-  your  giving  me  more  than  that:'     Young, 

trude,  yet  determined  to  advance.     As  he  beautiful —      Why  do  1  wi'iie  this  at  allr 

caught    ]\[iss   Tawnet's    sur})rised    glance  I  do  not  Iniow.      I  write  it  saying  to  my- 

he  hurried  toward  her,  })resenting  on  his  self  that  I  shall   not    send   it   at  the  last 

card-tray  a  folded  paper  add resT^ed  to  her,  moment,  btit  I  know  that  I  shall.      I  can 

\vhicli  'she  took,  look(Ml  at  with  a  puzzled  only  fancy  that   down   in    the  bottom  of 

brow  ior  a  moment,  then  opened  hastily,  my  heart  there  lurks— I  cannot  call  it  a 

running  her  eyes  quicklj'  down  the  ])age.  hope,  rather  a  wild  impulse  based  on  some 

"I  don't  know  what  you  will  thini;  of  elusive   memory  of  an   uns))oken  word,  a 

this  hotter.'"  the  writing  began.       '"I  don't  lo(^k   as  we  ])arted,  that   now  thought   on 

know    what   I   think   of  it   myself.      You  stings  me  to  a  mad  act.      These  other  two 

were  right.     Both  men  accepted  separate-  have  wooed    you    constantly,      I  think   I 

ly  wiiat  I  otl'ered  separately,  and  both  are  have  at  least  tlie  right  to  jilace  myself  in 

now  waiting  with  me  in  tlu^  room  wiiere  line   with    them    S(^   j'ar  as  to   ofl'er   what 

I  writ(^  tliis.      They  are  thinking   that    I  tliey  have  so  often    ottered,  to  ask — no; 

am   writing  two  letters  concerning  their  in    spite   of   all    reason    I   feel    I    ask    for 

all'airs,  and  1 — T  dt)  not  know  what  I  am  mor'e    tluui     they    have    ever    fathomed, 

thinking.      I  feel  that  I  ought  to  tell  you  Child,  if    you    ca.n    have    anything   what- 

something    I     have     discovei-ed.       I    say  ever  to  I'eply  to  me.  send  nu^  one  word  by 

oiKji'it.  and  yet  I  am  not  sure  the  word  is  my  messenger.      I  will   understand.      Do 

right.      I  am   viciding  to  an   instinct,  not  you  understand  me.'"" 

judgment.      ^^Lilliessit.  as  1  was   S})eakiug  ]\iiss    Tawnet    looked    up   blindly   from 

lo  ?vlr.  \Vai'd   ami    "Mr.    (;)uarles,  I    found  tlie     ]\i]km'.       Her    face     was    white,    her 

myself    suddfuly     and    violently    hating  breathing  cjuick,  her  lips  and  hands  were 

each    of    them    with     a    strong    ]")ersonal  quivt^ring.      There  was  a  sudden  and  a])- 

h:itred.      AVith  the   tirst   I   could    imt   uu-  ]H'aliug  childlikeness  about   her,  and    the 

derstand  why:    with  the  second — by  then  eyes  she  lifted,  as  if  to  some  one  standing 

I  knew  too  well,      I  was  miserable  in  the  invisible  beside  her,  were  soft  and  radiant, 
thought  of  sending  either  of  them  to  yon.  "'The  gentleman  said  I  was  to  wait  for 

and  this  could  nu^an  but  one  thing.    There  an  answer,"  ventured  the  messenger. 
arcMU  this  room  three  rivals,  not  tv/o.  and  Witli  an  etfort  ]\nssTawnet  roused  and 

one  of  them  has  every  disadvantage.      To  turned  to  him.      She  spoke  as  if  thinking' 

b(\gin  with,  he  is  ohler  than  you  by  thirty  aloud.      "  Tell  — tell  the  gentleman — yes," 

years.       He    is    pledged    to    a    profession  she  said,  softly. 
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HER   LIPS    PARTED    AS    IF    ABOUT    TO    SPEAK. 


FACING    THE    KOETH    STAR 

BY    C.    C.    ABBOTT. 


rpHE  liglit  breeze  thrilled,  not  chilled, 
JL  me  as  I  turned  from  the  sunny  pas- 
ture, that  even  now,  in  early  February, 
could  boast  of  a  dandelion,  and  faced  the 
North  Star.  I  did  not  start  with  the  pur- 
pose of  going  so  far  as  that;  but  what  of 
an  absurdly  small  fraction  of  that  im- 
measurable distance?  If  the  mysteries  of 
the  most  commonplace  mile  are  beyond  a 
man's  lifetime  to  unfold,  what  of  infinity? 
I  speak  now  not  only  of  myself,  but  of 
others,  with  whom  I  have  compared  im- 
pressions: wliy  do  we  so  seldom  take  a 
northern  direction  when  out  for  a  walk? 
Why  does  the  North  seem  to  count  for  so 
little  and  figui'e  so  insignificantly,  and  that 
little  prejudiciously,  in  folk-lore?  The 
best  people  in  the  world  came  out  of  the 
North,  and  the  longer  mankind  has  been 
away  from  boreal  regions,  in  such  pro- 
portion has  it  degenerated.  The  tropics 
can  cry  out  in  indignation  and  fill  the 
w^orld  with  contradictions;  the  truth  re- 
mains. As  surely  as  a  man's  brain  is  in 
his  head,  so  surely  human  progress  cometh 
from  the  North.  It  is  true  man  originated 
where  a  warm  climate  prevailed,  but  it 
was  then  a  physical  rather  than  mental 
development,  and  his  body  prevailed  over 
his  intellect,  until  he  was  forced  to  face  the 
North  Star,  and  be  put  to  his  wits'  ends 
to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Frost  stim- 
ulated the  brain  to  some  worthy  pur})ose, 
and  kept  it  at  work  until  its  best  fruit 
matured— our  present  civilization— a  good- 
ly fruit,  but  not  without  a  blemish,  and 
the  perfecting  process  is  still  under  way. 
Of  course  to  this,  as  to  all  other  general 
statements,  abundant  exceptions  will  be 
taken.  There  are  people  in  this  world 
who  seem  to  have  nothing  else  to  do — pro- 
fessional objectors,  delighting  in  the  noise 
they  make.  The  clack  and  clamor  of 
theorists  is  the  world's  most  dismal  din. 

But,  to  ])lunge  headlong  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  particular,  from  men  as  na- 
tions to  one  man  as  a  rambler,  why  is  it 
that  he  looks  lovingly  towards  the  South, 
and  greets  with  a  smile  and  has  his  coun- 
tenance lighted  by  ex})ectancy  when  fa- 
cing either  the  east  or  west?  If  we  could 
view  the  wliole  world  from  some  point  in 
distant  space,  how  surely  would  w^e  asso- 


ciate the  North  with  cold  and  death,  and 
the  South  with  warmth  and  life,  and  right- 
ly; but  man  is  never  beyond  being  con- 
ti'adictory,  and  so,  moved  by  the  hunting 
instinct — ha])py  survival  of  prehistoric 
time — I  doggedly  faced  the  North  Star, 
and  looked  not  only  for  animal  life,  but 
vegetal  signs  of  spring,  through  a  dreary 
February  day,  nor  proved  a  fool  for  my 
pains.  Such  were  to  be  seen,  but  not  in 
the  abundance  I  was  sure  of  had  I  faced 
in  any  other  direction  I  felt  as  if  walk- 
ing was  a  serious  business;  and  so  far  as 
it  is,  it  is  utterly  distasteful.  I  have  a 
horror  of  important  undertakings.  To 
walk  in  a  given  direction  because  it  is  a 
predetermined  direction  becomes  mere 
mechanical  progress. 

But  why  is  tliis  northward  course  un- 
fruitful? Is  it  really  so?  I  stopped  under 
a  colonial  chestnut- tree,  standing  amid 
fields,  and  gravely  considered  the  matter; 
but  not  for  long.  Common -sense  came 
to  my  rescue— something  she  is  not  given 
to  doing — and  I  saw  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  thing.  I  remembered  my  friend 
who  lives  ten  miles  north  of  me,  and  he 
finds  abundance  whei'c  I  can  only  mea- 
grely gather.  My  north-land  is  his  south- 
land. If  on  his  way  to  visit  nie  he  finds 
much,  then  what  is  it  blinds  me  facing 
in  the  o})i)Osite  direction?  Forewarned 
by  the  facts,  I  was  noL  forearmed.  I 
hunted  diligently,  bui  to  little  ])ur})Ose, 
and  gave  up  in  des])aii'  when  but  two 
miles  from  home.  A  Hock  of  merry  tield- 
larks  in  a  worn-oul  j)asture.  a  tlock  of 
robins  in  a  bordering  wood,  and  ])inf- 
finclies  beyond  number  in  clumps  of  with- 
ered weeds  — these  held  mci  ;  aiul  when 
birds  are  abundant,  c;ires  drag  less  heavi- 
ly. Those  that  I  now  saw  })roved  an  ar- 
tistic combination,  but  where  is  the  artist 
to  ])rove  ihis  to  the  reader?  It  does  make 
a  dill'erence  how,  when,  and  where  you 
see  a  bird;  for  dilferent  species  may  be 
so  associated  as  to  destroy  each  other's 
merits.  It  was  not  so  to-day.  The  field- 
larks  walked  the  earth  with  dignity  and 
grace,  and  called  for  consideration  that 
has  st^ldom  been  given  them.  Birds  of 
the  air  are  known  to  everybody,  but  not 
so  birds  of  the  ground,  and  yet  there  are 
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inniiy  of  tlieni.      One  i-c^ason  for  this  may  different.    It  ^vas  as  if  Spring-  was  waiting 

l)e  that  tliey  are  not  so  readily  seen;  but  I  for  me  and  I  was  liurrying-  to  her  side.    I 

saw  a   lialf-liund red    at   on('(\  and    tlieir  ventui-e  to  i)ut  it  stronger,  so  great  is  tlie 

walking,  running,  sk'ulking,  alike  bright-  difference — to  face  the  sun  is  to  walk  from 

ened   a    few  square   rods   of    frost-bitten  chaos  to  cosmos,  fi'om  nncei'tainty  to  cer- 

ground,  and    made   it  smile    as   if  again  tainty.  from   desolation    to  a  garden-spot 

Flora  reigned  supreme.  —almost  from   death  to  life.      "When  we  il 
Think  of  larks  as  winter  blossoms,  and 


withdraw  from  the  activiiies  of  tlie  out-  | 
door  world,  and  all  unmoved  b}'  fancy's  J 


the  chill  of  the  season  will    not  be    felt; 

the  fact   tliat    you  are   facing   the   North  whims  calmly  contemplate  llie  world  as  I 
Star  will   be  quKe  forgotten.      But   these  it  is,  we  know  that  this  is  all  untrue,  but   1' 
larks  were  not  the  one  redeeming  featni'e ;  few  are  the  ramblers  who  can  I'id  them-    [| 
the  tall  weeds  trembled  as  a  host  of  twit-  selves  of  ihe  sti-ange  impressions.  i 
tering  finches  l)ore  down.  u])on  I  hem,  and          ^ly    eyc^s   wei'e   not   more   widely  open     { 
the  whole  surface  of  the  lield  before  me  on   my  retiirn.  but  I  felt  that  vision   w;  - 
seemed  to  ti'cmble.      'I'hei-e  was   not   the  ditfei'ent.       Going    northwai'd    I   was    d 
slightest  trace  of  wind,  and  the  swaying  spondent,  yet  without  knowing  why:  ai 
of   the    withered  weeds  and    gaunt   gray  now,  going  southward.  I  am    expectai;. 
stems  of  the  ])ast  summer's  growth  was  This  means  much ;  perha])S  means  every-     \ 
connnu.nicated  to  the  earth  and  air.    I  felt  thing;   for  he  who   ex])ects  nothing  will     j 
the  gentle  motion   in    myself,  and   never  surely  })ass  by  n.auue's  treasures  and  heed     ' 
w;is  more  in  touch  with  surrounding  con-  them  not.     Tiiis  happy  state  of  expectancy     ' 
ditions.    The  air  was  full  of  simple  music,  is  closely  akin  to  faith,  and  owes  its  ex- 
yet  not  a  note  l)ut  eanH>  straight  from  the  isten.ce  to  facing  the  sunshine.      At  least 
heart  of  a  hapj)y  bird.      I   felt  the  same  I    have    no    other    explanation    to    otter, 
ecstatic  thrill   that  moved  them   to  their  When  we  compare  these  phrases — -facing 
abundant  happiness,  and   I  wondered  if,  the  North  Star,  and  facing  tlie  sunshine — 
after  all,  had  1  wandei-ed  away  fi'om  the  at  once  the  world  is  pictured   in  halves, 
bleak  North  instead  of  towards  it,  I  v/ould  and   as  distinctly  different  as  black  and 
liave  found  more  ])lertsure.      Cert.-iinly  it  ^vhite.      Hovr  can  the  world  be  otlierwise 
was  v.'orth  a   long  joinaiey  to  be  liere  at  than  gloomy  where  the  sun  does  not  go? 
this  moment.      To  llusli  timid  lai'ks  fi'on.i  Flow    otherwise    than    brilliant  along    its 
weedy  lields  is  of  iisclf  a  joy;    to  do  this  })ath^vay.''     As  tr-u.e   tliis  as  that  vre  have 
to  the  music  of  ;i')U!Kl;!nl  {inches  makes  in  oui-selves  a   north   and  south,  a  shady 
the  day  memorable.   Then,  too,  there  were  and  sunny  side. 

robins  in  the  n(\irl)y  ti-ees.      They  hinted  "Winter  linger-ed    at   the    foot   of  evei-y 

of  s])ring  that  will  come  so  soon  now.  and  tree   and  fence-i)OSt  that  I    came  to.  but 

at  times  the\' chirped  so  shi'illy  it  soemi'd  upon  its  north  side  only.    Peei)ing  ai'ound 

as  if  they   were  chiding  the  timid  season  the   corner,  I    found    the  su.nshine   cozily 

for  loitei'ing  by  the  ■\va.y.      Robins,  larks,  nestled  there,  and  it  had   coaxed   a   suiu- 

and  lincln^s — y(\s.  it  \\  as   a   I'.appy  combi-  mer  gj'eenness  into  evei'v  blade  of  grass. 

nation,  an   artistic  grou]>ing,  lii'ightening  if  not  grass,  it  was  moss,  and  as  fresh  in 

the  landsca[)e  as  only  l)ircls  and  sunsiiine  coloi';    and    insect  life  had   resjionded   to 

can.  the  reviving  Wininth  that  centred  in  these 

n  such,  tlien,  wcj-e  the  attractions  held  little    soutliern    oullooks.       Spiders    were 

out  to  those  facing  the  North  Star,  T  won-  alert,  and    small    Hies,  and    one    I'ed   and 

dered  why  the  rand)l(>r  did   not   continue  black  beetle  that  buzzed  and  humnuHl  as 

to  do  so  till  theci'ack  o"  doou).    Ihit  w  liile  I  loudly  a.s  bees  among  tiow(U's.      All  this  I 

tai-ried  in  a  stranger's  Tu^ld  1  lool^cTi  every-  saw.  and  yet  not  a  step  distant  ^vas  cold 

wher(>  abM)ut  tne,  and  in  tinie,  having  sciai-  a.nd  lifeless  winte)'. 

tinized  the  east  and  west.  T  found  myself  What  mwt?  1  ask'ed — but  with  no  such 

gazing  intently  southward.    Tlu^  glov.ing  feeling  as    that    of  the    tadjiole   wheii  its 

siv-y,  the  in  viting  sttnshint\  the  ])ei!eM'ating  tail  droi)}ied  oil'.      Novelty  could  only  be 

briglitness    that    drove  all    sh;uhnvs  fi-om  the    more    entertaining,    and    no    ]ia.infpd 

my  ])a1h,  again  wiekhnl  thc^  sj)ell  that  has  incident  seemed  ])ossible.     Mice  and  moles 

so  long  bound  me,  and  fcu-thwith.  without  were   botli   astir,  yvt.  cui'iously  enough.  I 

cercuH)nious    leave-taking.  T   tuiiied    my  had  thought  of  neither  on  my  northward 

back  u}n)n  the  Noi-tli.      i  had  iu)W  but  to  journey.       The    ridged    earth    wlu^re    the 

retrace  my  steps,  yet  the  world  was  very  mole    had    travelled    was    frosted    on    its 
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north  and  crumbling-  on  its  southern, 
sunny  side.  The  animal  itself  was  not 
seen,  but  its  recent  journey  among  the 
o'l-ass  roots  showed  that  earthworms  were 
also  near  the  surface.  Expecting  a  rich 
liarvest  in  the  cavernous  hollow  of  a 
})atriarclial  oak,  I  approached  it  with  ex- 
treme caution,  and  peeping  around  the 
comer,  saw,  to  my  deliglit,  a  wild  mouse 
hunting  for  some  stray  edible  bit  in  the 
shelly  debris  of  a  squirrel's  hoard  of  nuts. 
Believing  no  danger  to  be  near,  it  was  not 
ill  at  ease,  and  every  movement  was  grace- 
ful and,  what  is  better,  purposeful.  The 
mouse  was  in  search  of  food,  and  deliber- 
ately turned  over  many  an  empty  sliell  to 
see  if  anything  might  be  lying  beneath  it. 
There  was  nothing  meclianical  about  the 
creature ;  no  mo vement^vas repeated  in  ])re- 
cisely  the  same  manner.  The  mouse  did 
not  go  to  and  fro  with  the  regularity  of 
a  pendulum  or  as  its  own  heart  was  beat- 
ing; and  yet  learned  doctors  of  compara- 
tive psychology  give  us  the  impression 
tbat  mind,  such  as  our  own,  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  ordinary  day's  doings  of  crea- 
tures like  mice.  I  believe  that  it  does. 
The  mouse  before  me  was  evidently 
swayed  by  external  impressions,  and  its 
occasional  hesitation  indicated  the  power 
of  choice.  The  irregularity,  even  in  so 
simple  a  matter  as  searching  for  food,  was 
not  a  mere  mechanical  activity  of  muscles 
inlluenced  through  the  brain  by  an  empty 
stomach.  Hunger  was  doubtless  the  im- 
pelling motive,  but  to  meet  that  demand 
intelligence  was  brought  into  play.  In 
tills  creature's  little  brain  there  ran  a  train 
of  thought,  if  actions  speak,  and  I  would 
have  more  to  tell  but  that  my  eagerness 
overcame  discretion,  and  changing  my 
])Osition  that  I  might  see  even  more  dis- 
tinctly, I  trod  too  heavily  upon  a  brittle 
twig.  There  was  a  snapping  sound,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  assumption  of  a  listen- 
ing attitude  on  the  part  of  the  mouse,  a 
shrill  squeak,  and  lightningiike  disap- 
pearance. 

My  own  fault,  as  usual;  and  here  let 


me  urge  the  rambler  to  be  content  with 
a  fair  measure  of  success,  and  avoid  too 
great  eagerness  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nity. The  whole  world  is  thick  with 
fools  who  have  lost  all  because  of  their 
insane  desire  to  better  their  conditions. 
Earlj?^  in  life  we  reach  our  proper  level, 
and  he  is  blessed  who  has  no  anibition  to 
soar  above  it. 

In  vain  I  ti'ied  to  find  where  my  little 
mouse  had  gone.  Tliere  was  no  hole  vis- 
ible down  which  it  could  have  darted; 
but  failing  in  this,  I  did  find  how  warm 
and  summerlike  a  spot  is  the  hollow  of 
an  old  oak  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree. 
Were  it  somewhat  larger,  I  could  have 
lived  there  quite  contentedly.  And  what 
an  outlook!  Every wliere  before  me  thei'e 
was  a  glow  that  meant  life,  a  trembling 
of  the  atmosphere  as  if  the  very  air  was  un- 
embodied  life  itself;  and  thinking  this,  I 
turned  about,  and  how  strangely  empty, 
forsaken,  desolate,  and  almost  chaotic  the 
northern  sky  and  all  beneath  it! 

Homeward  bound,  I  had  birds  to  keep 
me  company  at  every  turn;  not  a  few 
crows  or  span-ows  merely,  but  royal  song- 
sters in  the  shrubbery,  hawks  overhead, 
and  herons  in  the  v\'eedy  margin  of  a  lit- 
tle swamp.  It  is  an  empty  day  when  a 
dozen  species  of  bii'ds  cannot  be  seen,  and 
oftener  I  have  doubled  and  trebled  the 
number.  Not  one  of  those  I  saw  to-day  but 
was  associated  with  sunshine,  and  when 
fl.ushed  flew  southward.  Was  it  more 
coincidence,  or  did  it  bear  some  slight  sig- 
nificance? They  all  seemed  of  my  mind  in 
the  matter,  but  whether  we  were  all  fools 
or  mildly  i)hilosophical,  who  shall  say? 

My  impressions  continued  even  to  my 
door-step.  Nor  was  it  strange.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  house  there  was  still  a 
remnant  of  a.  snow-drift,  and  the  grass 
about  it  as  l)rown  as  newly  uptui'ii- 
ed  soil;  on  the  south  side,  daffodils  in 
bud,  grass  green,  and  a  daiulelion  glow- 
ing W'itli  the  freshness  of  youth,  bi'ight  in 
southern  sunsliine  as  ever  glittered  the 
North  Star  in  a  blue-black  wintry  sky. 


EEMORSE. 

BY  ARTHUR    J.    STRINGER. 


Vol..  xcviir. 


RED    lips  that  dumbly  quiver  for  his   kiss, 
And   now   but    foiuUy  t,ouch   his  gi-ave.yard   stone. 
Ah!     lips  he  loved  of  old,   remember  this: 
He  had  not  died,  if  he  had  only  known. 

-No.  58.5.— 60 


^VVV\\     DEWKY     AT    ^FAXILA. 


V,Y    -lOSKI'II     L.    STirKNKY. 


"  1  ,T7IIAT  was  tlin  jjiosi  iiii(;f(\siin^- .-md 
T  T  iiiiportiiiit  of  ;ill  tlic  events  llial 
(icciu'fed  cluriii;^"  IIm;  battle  of  JMaiiila 
liayr' 

Tliis  (|iiesli()ii  lias  heeii  ])ut  to  me  so 
often  since  my  r<'tuni  from  tlie  Pliili])- 
l)ines  that  I  am  (^-lad  to  he  at  libei'ly-- 
now  tliat  ])ea('e  is  assui'ed  lo  a,ns\V(M'  it 
williont  rislc  of  ^ivin*^'  aid  and  eomfort  to 
1 1 1  e  enemy. 

It  has  always  Ixu^n  assumed  in  tlie 
rniled  Stairs  tlial,  fi'om  stai-l  to  (inisli, 
th<M-e  was  nothing-  fell,  on  out'  side  (^xeept 
a  huoy;int  (U'liainly  of  vieloi-y.  It.  will 
do  no  h;ii'm  now  lo  tell  the  I'eal  facts. 

It  will  be  i-emembei-ed  that  the  l»attle 
l)co;in  at  six  minutes  past  five  ()"(do(dv  on 
the  moi'nino-  of  May  1  ;  that  Commo- 
dore (now  llear-Admii-aJ)  ])(^wey  led  the 
line  of  Amei'ican  war-shii)s  into  action  in 
liis  lla^'-sliip  Oltjinpia;  that  after  a  liei-ce 
li;^ht  lastinji,"  two  lioiirs  and  a  lia.lf  the 
atlacd'ci  lo-  lleet  r(^tii'(Ml  from  the  l)attl(Mnt() 
the  centre  of  ]\Iaiiila  I>ay,  and  did  not  I'e- 
new  the  atta(dv  until  neai'ly  four  houi's 
later. 

When  w(^  hauled  otV  fi'om  the  (i^litini;-- 
line,  at  ?'..')(>  o"(do<dc,  tli(^  situation  had 
become  appai'enlly  s(!rious  for  Commo- 
dore Dewey.  We  had  been  (i^ditin*;'  a. 
delci'mined  aiul  couraL;<H)US  enemy  for 
moi'(^  than  two  liours  without  luivinu"  no- 
tic<";ibly  diminished  the  vol um<w)f  his  (ire. 
it  is  true,  at  least  thi'(H^  of  his  ships  liad 
brok'(Mi  into  flames,  hut  so  had  one  of  ours 

the  7>o,s7o7/.  1'hese  fires  had  all  been 
])ut  out  without  appai'cnt  injury  to  the 
ships.  (Jenerally  six-akini;-,  nothing'  of 
<l'i'eat  importaiu'c  liad  occurrcul  to  show 
that  W(;  had  seriously  injured  any  Span- 
ish vessel.  'I'hey  wer<>  al  1  st(\*nnini;- about 
in  th(^  hiL^ht  ba(d<  of  S;in<^'ley  roint.  or  in 
r>akor  l>ay,  as  activcdy  as  uhen  W(^  first 
siLiht(>d  IIkmu  in  the  early  dawn.  So  far, 
thei'(d'ore,  we  could  see  nolhinu'  indicating' 
that  the  (niemy  was  less  able  to  dcfcuul 
his  position  than  h(>  had  he(Mi  at  tlu^  he- 
j^i  n  ni  ni^'. 

()n  th(»  otluM'  hand,  our  condition  was 
<^-i'(\ally  alt(M'(Ml  foi-  llu^  woi'se.  'I'Ikmh^  I'e- 
mained  in  the  maL':azin(^s  of  the  ()Ii/n)jiia 
only  eii;'hty-fi ve  rounds  of  Ti-iiKdi  ammr.- 
nition,  and    thou^'h    th(^    slock    of   S-inch 


charges  was  not  proportionately  dep]et<'d. 
it  was  I'educed  enou<ih  to  make  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  tlie  battle  for  another  tv.o 
hours  impossil)le.  When  it  is  remember- 
ed that  ( .V)mTnodoi*e  Dewey  was  more  than 
7'(){)0  miles  i'roni  a  lioine  i)oi-t.  and  tliat 
under  the  most  favoi-able  conditions  a 
su|)))ly  of  amnnniition  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  less  th;in  a  month,  the  outlook 
was  fai-  from  bein*^-  s.atisf.actoi'v.  The 
Commodoi-e  kn(nv  that  the  Si)aniards  had 
just  re(;eived  an  am))le  su])i)ly  of  ammu- 
nition in  the  ti'aiisport  Mindanao,  so  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  exhaustinfi-  their 
lij^'htin^-  ))()wer  by  an  action  lastini;'  twice 
as  lono-.  If  we  should  lani  short  of  ])ow- 
der  and  slndl,  we  mioht  Ijecome  the  linnt- 
ed  instead  of  the  huntei'S. 

I  do  not  exag'.a'ei'ate  in  the  least  when  1 
say  that,  as  we  hauled  oil'  into  the  bay, 
the  o-looni  on  the  l)i'idg'e  of  the  01ym])ia 
was  thicker  than  a  London  fog-  in  No- 
vember. Neither  Cyommodo)"e  Dewey  nor 
any  of  the  stall'  believed  that  the  Spanish 
ships  had  been  suiliciently  injured  l)y  our 
lire  to  ))i'event  them  from  renewing'  the 
batth^  (juite  as  furiously  as  they  had  pi'e- 
viously  fought.  Jnd(>ed.  we  had  all  beeii 
distinctly  disa))pointe(l  in  the  results  of 
oui"  fire.  Our  ])rojectiles  scH^ned  to  go  too 
high  or  too  low — just  as  had  been  the 
case  with  those  lir(Hl  at  us  by  the  Span- 
iards. S(n'eral  times  the  C^)nnnodore  had 
e.x))ressed  dissatisfaction  with  tlie  failure 
of  our  gunners  to  liit  the;  enemy.  We 
had  begun  the  fii'ing-  at  too  great  a  dis- 
lanc(\  but  we  li;ul  gi'adually  w<)rk(H]  in 
further  on  each  of  the  turns,  until  Ave 
\\('re  within  about  2500  yards  at  tlie 
close  of  the  fifth  round.  At  that  distance, 
in  a  smooth  sea.w(^  ought  to  have  made  a 
larg(^  ))(M'centage  of  hits;  yet.  so  far  as  we 
could  judge,  we  had  not  sensibly  ci'i})])led 
the  f(H".  Consequently  Commodore  Dew- 
(\\-  hauled  out  into  tlu^  o])<mi  bay  at  the 
end  of  the  liflh  round  to  take  stoclc  of 
ammuniiion  and  d(>vis(^  a  new  plan  of  at- 
tack. 

As  T  went  aft  the  men  aslcc^d  me  what 
W(^  W(n'(^  hauling  oil'  for.  They  wei'e  in  a. 
disi  iiuM  ly  difV«M'(Mit  Innnor  f lom  that  wlTudi 
])/(^vail(Hl  on  the  bi'idg(\  They  Ixdieved 
that  th(>v  had  done  well,  aiul  that  the  olh- 
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COMMOnOIil^]    DKWKY    AND   IIIS   CAPTAINS,  CJRIDI.KY   AND    LAAlBKIiTON. 


Mr.  Sti(;kiu'y  \vfi(.f>s  :  "  I  sm;i])P(m1  my  c';uiior;i,  on  (li(>  qiiMi'tor-dfck  of  t\\v.  Olijiiijiht  jiish  ;ift(>r  liaiilintr 
off,  iioiniiiiilly  for  l)re:ikf;isi ,  hut  re;illy  hccnuso  of  l;i<^k  of  ;mimuiiit  ion.  It,  \v;is  :i,  toss-up  in  tlie 
("otntnodori-'s  mind  whether  we  had  iiot  foiij^ht  u  drawn  battle.  'I'his  pliotojrraph  Commodorti 
De.wey  said  was  the  l)est  one  of  him  he  had  ever  seen.  It  sliows  the  Tnaiiiier  of  the  man  at  a 
very  critical  time,  and  when  he  did  not  know  a  pliotojjraph  was  bein^  taken. 
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er  sliips  liad  done  likewise.  The  Olympia 
cheered  the  Baltimore,  and  the  Baltimore 
returned  the  cheers  with  interest.  The 
gun-captains  were  not  at  all  dissatisfied 
with  tlie  results  of  their  work.  Whether 
they  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  aim  than  we  had  on  the 
bridge,  or  whether  they  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  enemy  must  have  sufTered 
severely  after  so  much  fighting',  I  do  not 
know;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  were  eager 
to  go  on  with  the  battle,  and  were  confi- 
dent of  victory.  I  told  one  of  them  that 
we  were  merely  hauling  otf  for  breakfast, 
which  statement  elicited  the  appeal  to 
'Captain  Lamberton,  as  he  came  past  a 
moment  later: 

"For  God's  sake,  captain,  don't  let  us 
stop  now.      To  hell  with  breakfast'.'' 

When  I  told  the  Commodore  that  I  in- 
tended to  attribute  our  withdrawal  to  the 
need  for  breakfast,  ho  intimated  that  it 
w^as  not  a  matter  of  much  importance 
what  reason  I  gave,  so  long  as  I  did  not 
give'thetrue  one.  And  so  the  breakfast 
episode  went  to  the  world  as  a  plausible 
excuse  for  what  seemed  like  an  extraor- 
dinary strategic  manoeuvre — one  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  comment 
than  almost  any  other  event  during 
the  battle.  Manyp(H)j)le  have  said  tome 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  so  good  a 
stor}^  by  telling  the  truth;  but,  ns  the 
Commodore  will  be  sui-e  to  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  some  day,  I  may  as  well 
let  her  have  her  freedom  now. 

Of  course  we  learned  the  truth  about 
the  effect  of  our  fire  wdien  \\q  saw,  soon 
afterward,  the  flames  rising  from  the 
Reina  Cristina  and  the  Cash'Ila,  and 
heard  the  expU)sion  of  their  ammunition, 
and  the  former's  magazine.  We  could 
not  understand  why  the  Castilla  did  not 
blow  up.  She  1)uimu  d  fiercely,  and  was 
in  a  bright  glow  even  as  late  as  Mon- 
day nig  fit,  having  been  on  fii'e  since 
Sunday  forenoon.  It  is  probable  that 
lier  magazine  had  been  flooded  before 
the  Si)aniards  abandoned  her,  so  that  no 
explosion  accompanied  her  destruction. 
Altliough  built  partly  of  wood,  the  Can- 
tilla  was  also  to  a-  grf^at  extent  a  steel 
vessel ;  and  when  we  boarded  her,  after 
the  flames  had  left  nothing  but  her  bai-e 
bones,  her  sponsons  and  gun  plaifoi'ms 
were  found  to  be  so  littered  with  j)ie('cs 
of  our  shells  that  it  was  impossible  to 
walk  there  without  displacing  some  of 
tliem.      Nothing  gave  a  betler  idea,  of  the 


storm  of  projectiles  that  must  have  struck 
this  ship  than  these  heaps  of  rusty  frag- 
ments. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  newspapers 
that  Commodore  Dewey  called  a  council 
of  war  the  evening  before  the  battle  to 
assist  him  in  forniinga  plan  of  attack.  It 
is  true  that  he  did  call  his  commanding 
ofiicers  aboard  the  flag -ship  off  Subig 
Bay  about  sunset  on  April  30;  but  they 
were  summoned  not  to  give  advice,  but  to 
receive  final  instructions.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Commodore  asked  the 
opinions  of  the  cax)tains  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  going  into  Manila  Bay  by  night, 
and  also,  I  am  told,  all  but  one  of  them  fa- 
vored that  plan  ;  but  I  do  not  assert  this  as 
a  fact.  I  do  know,  however,  tha.t  at  least 
one  of  the  commanding  officers  was  un- 
certain about  the  Commodore's  intention 
until  he  was  fairly  headed  into  the  bay. 
He  was  looking  every  minute  for  a  signal 
to  reduce  speed  or  to  change  the  course. 
This  fact  settles  the  question  as  to  the 
character  of  the  captains'  meeting,  for  if 
they  had  had  a  voice  in  the  plan  of  ac- 
tion, they  would  have  all  known  exactly 
what  it  would  be.  My  own  recollection 
agrees  wholl}^  with  this  view  also. 

That  Saturday  afternoon,  feeling  my- 
self to  be  a  non-combatant  who  had  no 
rights  nor  privileges  except  such  as  the 
Cotnniodore  might  choose  to  allow  me,  I 
aslccd  him  loi'  ])ermission  to  remain  on 
the  forward  bi'idge  during  any  action  that 
might  be  fought.  In  an  indifi'erent  tone 
and  with  a  far-away  look  that  im})ressed 
me  with  Ww.  fact  that  he  had  ])lenty  of 
things  to  occupy  his  mind,  without  bother- 
ing himself  about  the  station  of  a  civilian, 
the  Commodore  replied, 

"Oil!   I  guess  you'll  be  satisfied." 

And  with  this  very  indefinite  promise 
T  was,  of  coui'se,  obliged  to  be  content. 
But  when  the  commanding  oificers  had 
returned  to  their  resptH'tive  ships,  the 
Commodore  sent  for  me  to  come  to  him 
on  the  quarter-deck,  where,  in  his  most 
formal  oilicial  manner,  he  s;iid: 

"Mr.  Stickney,  as  we  a.i-c  sJiort  of  offi- 
cers, ]Mr.  Caldwell  ihis  naval  secretary] 
has  voluntiM'red  for  duty  at  the  guns.  I 
have  thei'efore  decided  to  a])i)oint  you  to 
act  as  my  aide,«i\nd  you  will  take  station 
with  me  on  the  forward  bridge."  Then, 
with  a  very  niiofiicial  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
he  added,  ''Satisfied?"  and  dro])ping  the 
''quarter-deck''  manner,  he  spoke  of  his 
intention  of  entering  the  bay  that  night. 
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"  The  Spaniards,"  lie  said, '"  know  wlien 
we  sailed  from  Mirs  Bay.  and  they  can 
calculate  exactly  when  we  nuiy  he  expect- 
ed to  arrive  oti'  Corre.oidor.  But,  in  all 
])rohahility,  their  forecast  of  what  we  shall 
do  will  he  hased  ui){)n  the  knowledge  of 
what  they  would  do  under  similar  cii'cuni- 
stances.  I  feel  sure  that  they  would  not 
think  of  going"  in  at  night,  and  lliei'efore 
that  they  will  not  helieve  it  possible  that 
we  should  do  so.  Consequently,  to  go  in 
at  night  is  the  best  thing  that  we  can  do." 

One  incident,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  briefly  in  mv  despatches,  is 
worthy  of  more  extended  repetition,  as 
illustrating  the  feelings  of  the  enlisted 
men  for  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
Coinmodore,  while  walking  back  and 
forth  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  u])i)er 
deck,  noticed  that  one  of  the  petty  oili- 
cers — a  man  wliose  duties  did  not  call 
for  his  presence  there — was  malung  a 
pretence  of  finding  something  to  do  on 
the  port  side,  but  was  also  keei)ing  a 
careful  lookout  on  the  Commodore.  This 
man's  record  of  nearly  forty  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  navy  and  arm\'  of  the  United 
States  had  caused  hitn  to  be  regarded 
with  special  intei-est  by  the  officers  of  the 
Qlympia,  and  he  was.  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  privileged  character.  So  the  Com- 
modore, being  familiar  with  the  nuiuners 
of  seamen,  and  seeing  that  the  old  man 
'Miad  something  on  his  mind.""  said  to 
him, 

•'  Well,  Purdy.  what  is  itT" 

"I  hope,  sir,"  replied  Purdy.  straight- 
ening Ui)  and  saluting.  "  ye  don't  intend 
to  fight  7)n  the  3d  of  May.^"' 

"  And  why  notf" 

"AVell,  ye  see,  sir,"  said  Purdy.  with 
the  most  serious  air  possible,  "  tlie  last 
time  I  fought  on  the  3d  of  ^lay  I  got 
liclvcd."  And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  of 
the  ill  fat(^d  day  of  Chancellorsville.  when 
he  had  carried  a  gun  in  the  army,  and 
had  gone  to  defeat  under  "Fighting  Joe" 
Hooker. 

''All  rigiil,  Purdy.""  said  the  Commo- 
dore. "  we  won"t  fight  on  the  3d  of  ^[ay 
this  time;  but  when  we  do  fight.  Purdy." 
lie  continued,  wiili  an  air  of  friendly  con- 
fidence. "  you"ll  have  a  different  kind  of 
a  Mav  anniversary  to  tli^iik  about.  Re- 
member that,  Purdy." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir."  replied  Purdy.  as  he  sa- 
luted and  scuttled  off.  And  a  little  while 
l;iter  I  heard  him  telling  a  grcni]-)  of  the 
other    l)Iuejackets    that    "we'd    lick    liell 


out  o'  the  Spaniards  if  there  was  ten 
times  as  many  of  them!""  And  probably 
to  this  day  Purdy  believes  that  it  was  due 
to  his  timely  hint  that  Dev.ey  went  into 
Manila  Bay  at  once,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
"  lioodoo"  that  was  hanging  over  ]May  3. 

Shortly  after  the  men  wei-e  sent  to  their 
stations  for  battle,  about  ten  o"clock  Satur- 
day night.  Commodore  Dewey  was  peer- 
ing into  the  darkness  toward  ^lariveles 
Point,  then  nearly  abeam  on  the  port 
side.  The  moon,  in  its  first  quarter,  was 
still  far  above  the  hoi'izon.  and  although 
it  was  often  veiled  by  heavy  clouds,  the 
night  was  not  specially  favorable  for 
esca]~>ing  observation. 

•'AVe  otight  to  hear  from  this  battery 
al)nut  now.""  the  Commodore  said  to  me. 
as  we  dimly  made  out  the  opening  be- 
tween Mariveles  and  the  island  of  Corre- 
gidor.  But  on  we  went  two  miles  further 
without  discovering  the  slightest  sign 
that  the  Spaniards  had  sighted  us.  AVhen 
we  were  fairly  abreast  of  C(n'regidor.  still 
heading  to  the  southward,  a  bright  light 
was  shown  on  the  Point,  and  an  answer- 
ing light  was  worked  on  the  island,  as  if 
engaged  in  exchanging  signals.  Then  a 
rocket  soared  aloft  fi'om  the  centre  of 
Corregidor.  and  the  Commodore  said: 

"It  has  taken  tliem  a  long  time  to 
waice  up.  but  prol)ably  they  will  make 
it  all  the  hotter  for  tis  when  they  begin."' 

He  showed  no  more  interest  than  he 
would  have  displayed  in  time  of  peace  in 
the  dilatory  arrival  of  a  pilot-boat  to  take 
us  in.  Thereafter  little  was  said  till  we 
had  turned  to  the  eastward  into  the  Boca 
Grande,  and  had  passed  Corregidor  Isl- 
and on  our  left.  When  the  first  gun 
fi-om  El  Fraile  flashed  out  through  the 
gloom  on  our  starboard  quarter,  and  the 
heavy  shell  went  shrieking  over  our 
heads,  all  the  effect  upon  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  to  awaken  his  fears  for  the 
transports,  and  he  ordered  signal  made 
to  the  McCulJoch  to  come  up  on  the  poi't 
side  of  the  flag-shi}).  P)Ut  he  laughed  at 
the  S})aniards  for  waiting  so  long  before 
opening  fire,  and  was  totally  indifferent 
to  returning  it.  We  were  now  well  in- 
side tiie  bay.  and  out  of  the  range  of  any 
guns  on  shore.  The  night  was  oppres- 
sively hot.  and  as  the  s])eed  had  been 
slowed  down  to  four  knots,  the  shi})  was 
like  a  furnac<\  No  one  was  ])ermitted 
to  leave  his  station,  but  one-half  the  men 
at  the  guns  were  allowed  to  lie  down  and 
slee]i.      The  Commodore  remained  on  the 
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bridge,  and  of  course  the  sharpest  pos- 
sible lookout  was  kept  alow  and  aloft. 

About  four  o'clock  the  Commodore's 
Chinese  servant  brought  liim  some  hot 
coffee  and  hardtack.  Now  unfortunate- 
ly the  Commodore  had  been  drinking 
cold  tea  at  frequent  intervals  during  tlie 
night,  and  the  cotTee  did  not  make  a  sat- 
isfactory combination.  The  result  was 
that  half  an  hour  before  the  opening 
of  the  battle  Commodore  Dewey  was  as 
completely  upset  as  if  he  had  been  a 
youngster  just  going  out  of  port  into  a 
heavy  sea  on  his  Hrst  cruise.  At  any 
rate,  he  threw  up  nearly  everything  ex- 
cept his  nerve  and  his  fighting  spirit.  I 
mention  this  untoward  incident  merely  to 
indicate  how^  little  conducive  to  an  undis- 
turbed mind  wei'C  the  Connnodore's  phys- 
ical conditions.  It  was  doubtless  due  to 
this  fact  that  he  was  perhai)s  a  little  less 
suave  than  he  usually  has  been  during 
my  acquaintance  with  him.  The  burst- 
ing of  the  mines  and  the  opening  guns 
of  the  battle  did  a  great  deal  to  restore 
his  good  humor,  but  he  undoubtedly  was 
in  considerable  physical  discomfort  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  action. 

The  discharge  of  the  first  shot  from 
the  land  batteries,  at  six  minutes  past  five 
o'clock,  was  followed  very  quickly  by  the 
explosion  of  two  mines  ahead  of  the 
Olympia.  The  place  where  these  mines 
were  located  and  the  time  of  their  explo- 
sion led  us  to  give  some  credence  to  the 
story  w^e  heard  after  the  battle,  according 
to  which  the  mines  were  prematurely  dis- 
cliarged  owing  to  the  demand  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  Spanish  ships, 
who  were  unwilling  to  manoeuvre  as  long 
as  submarine  mines  wei'c  in  a  condition 
to  blow  them  out  of  the  w^ater  if  they 
should  happen  to  pass  over  them. 

"Tliere!"  exclaimed  the  Commodore, 
as  the  great  columns  of  water  and  smoke 
rose  above  the  surface,  "they  have  some 
mines,  after  all.  They're  in  a  hurry  to 
begin,  aren't  they?"  Then  turning  to 
Lieutenant  Calkins,  who  was  directing 
the  course  of  the  ship  from  his  station  at 
the  "standard"  compass,  just  forward  of 
and  above  the  bridge,  the  Commodore 
added : 

"  Hold  her  as  close  in  as  the  water  will 
let  you,  Mr.  Calkins,  but  be  careful  not  to 
touch  bottom." 

For  thirty  minutes  the  Spaniards  filled 
the  air  with  shrieking  shot  and  bursting 
shell,  and  the  strain  on  the  nerves  of  the 


crew  during  this  time  was  intense;  at  any 
moment  a  dozen  or  more  men  might  be 
scattered  about  the  decks,  dead  or  dying. 
While  no  one  doubts  that  in  such  a  case 
the  others  would  have  continued  to  do 
their  whole  duty,  the  Commodore  finally 
decided  to  repl}^  to  the  Spanish  fire  a  little 
sooner  than  he  had  intended,  for  the  sake 
of  the  morale.  The  roar  of  the  8-incli 
guns  in  the  forward  turret  relieved  the 
tension  on  the  men's  nerves,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  ship  sheered  to  starboard, 
and  all  the  5-inch  guns  in  the  port  broad- 
side joined  in  the  chorus. 

Wlien  I  called  the  Commodore's  atten- 
tion to  the  torpedo-boat  which  came  creep- 
ing out  from  Sangley  Point,  he  was  in- 
tently watching  the  effect  of  our  shells 
upon  the  Spanish  ships. 

"  Well,  3^ou  look  after  her,"  he  replied  ; 
"I  can't  be  bothered  with  toi-pedo-boats. 
Let  me  know  when  3'ou've  sunk  her." 
And  so  saying,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
the  lilliputian  craft  ahead  of  us,  and  lev- 
elled his  glasses  on  the  Reina  Crist  in  a 
again. 

After  the  battle  two  alleged  English- 
men, managers  of  the  ship -railway  on 
Sangley  Point,  tried  to  make  us  believe 
that  this  steam-launch,  which  was  driven 
ashore  in  a  sinking  condition  by  our  6- 
pounder  and  3-pounder  gun-fire,  was  not 
a  torpedo-boat  at  all,  but  an  innocent  nuir- 
ket-boat  from  their  ship-yard  on  its  way 
to  Manila  for  provisions.  Inasmuch  as  it 
came  out  Hying  the  Spanish  colors  in  the 
face  of  our  fleet,  and  continued  its  coui'se 
long  after  the  shells  were  spattering  foun- 
tains of  water  all  over  it  at  long  i*ange, 
and  as  it  did  not  make  for  the  shoi'e  to 
escape  until  it  had  been  shot  through  and 
through  several  times,  no  one  in  our 
squadron  wasted  any  regrets  on  its  fate. 

In  spile  of  the  great  responsibility  rest- 
ing on  him.  Commodore  Dewey  had  a 
keen  eye  for  even  the  minor  incidents  of 
the  houi".  On  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
the  transport  Zafiro  had  returned  from 
overhauling  a  snuill  schooner,  she  wns 
ordered  to  come  within  hail.  Her  cap- 
tain, having  miscalculated  his  speed, 
])assed  so  close  to  the  bows  of  tlie  OJ//ni- 
pia  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  hitter's 
stem  must  cai*ry  aw^ay  the  Zafiro^s  stern. 
The  Commodore  was  ^vay  aft  on  the 
quarter-deck,  but  he  watched  the  unex- 
pected ami  dang(>rons  manoeuvre  of  the 
transport  with  a  lively  interest,  until  it 
was   seen    that    the    collision    had    been 
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avoided  by  the  cooliioss  and  skill  of  the 
otlicei'  of  tlie  watch  on  board  the  Ol/jm- 
pia. 

"  Who  lias  the  deck.  Captain  Gridley?" 
lie  asked. 

''Lieutenant  Strite,"  was  Gridlev's  re- 

"Give  him  ni\^  compliments,"' said  the 
Commodoi'e,  "'and  tell  him  that  1  wi.^h 
liim  to  know  that  I  Jioliced  and  apjireci- 
ated  the  clever  manner  in  which  he  han- 
dled the  ship  just  now."" 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  d;)}^  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  commanding-  otiicers  reported  the  lack 
of  serious  casualties  when  they  came 
aboai'd  the  liag-ship  after  the  iii-st  l)aitle. 
Having  passed  through  such  a  hail  of 
projectiles  as  made  escape  from  a  long- 
list  of  killed  and  wounded  appeal'  almost 
miracuh)us,  and  believing  it  to  be  impos- 
sible that  all  the  other  vessels  had  been 
similarly  fortunate,  every  captain  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  failure  of  his  ship  to  catch 
an\^  of  the  enemy's  shells  in  a  way  to 
harm  his  crew  nn'ght  lead  llie  Commo- 
dore to  think  tliat  his  command  had  not 
been  the  target  for  the  S[)aiiiards'  (ire  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  vessels  which  had 


suffered    loss   of  lil 


Consequently,  as 


each  captain  came  over  the  Olymjiia's 
side,  he  replied  to  the  eager  query,  '•  I  low 
many  killedf  in  a  manner  that  indicated 
a  vei'y  much  mixed  state  of  mind.  Min- 
gled with  satisfaction  at  having  lost,  no 
inan  was  an  evident  desii'e  to  have  it  un- 
derstood tliat  the  lack  of  loss  was  no  "proof 
of  an  al)sence  of  danger. 

''  Only  eight  wounded,"  re])lied  Ca])- 
tain  Dyer  of  the  BaJfimoi'C — "'none  seri- 
ously. But  six  shells  struck  us.  and  t-svo 
burst  inboard  witiiout  hui'ting  any  one." 

'*  Not  a  daslied  one  I''  was  the  rollicking 
way  the  next  captain  rej^oried. 

"None  killed  and  none  wounded,"  was 
the  apologetic  reply  of  the  uoxt  one  : 
•"but  I  don't  yet  Icnow  how  it  lun)])ened. 
I  supiiose  you  fellows  Avere  all  cut  upr" 

"My  sliip  wasn't  hit  at  all."  was  the 
next  report,  made  with  a.  sort  oi  deliant 
air,  as  if  the  speaker  would  like  to  hear  it 
insinuated  that  he  had  had  any  ])art  in 
keeping  his  men  in  a  safe  })hu'(\ 

When  the  Boston's  aujiuhi  came  along- 
side it  was  fcarc-d  that  he  for  certain  v.vUi'd 
have  [I  serious  list  of  ca.sualties,  for  it  ^va^ 
known  that  liis  sliip  liad  been  on  tire. 
And  vrhen  ]\{'  ajniounced  neitherkilled  rior 
wounded,  the  news  quickly  spre;ul  through 


the  llag-ship,  and  the  men  cheered  vocif- 
erously. 

Aside  from  the  bad  marksmanship  of 
the  Sp/anish  gunners,  there  .seemed  to  be 
an  extraordinary  lack  of  killing  quality 
in  the  shells  which  hit  our  vessels.  There 
probably  was  never  before  kiaown  such 
an  experience  as  that  of  the  Baltimore. 
A  GO-pound  armor-})iercing  shell,  fired 
undoubtedly  from  the  Canacao  batter^v 
on  shore,  entered  the  Baltimore  about 
two  feet  above  the  upper  deck  on  the  star- 
board side,  between  tne  after  G-incli  gun 
and  the  3-pounder  mounted  on  the  rail. 
This  shell,  after  piercing  two  thicknesses 
of  steel  one -quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
strtick  the  deck  and  penetrated  till  it 
reached  one  of  the  heavy  deck  beams, 
which  it  cracked  clear  tln-ough.  It 
was  then  deflected  upv\'ard.  coming  out 
of  tlie  wooden  deck,  and  tearing  its 
way  through  the  steel  combing  of  the 
engine-room  skylight,  again  passing 
through  two  qttarter-inch  plates.  As  it 
had  been  turned  sideways  on  rising  fi'om 
the  deck,  the  hioles  it  made  through  th.ese 
plates  were  al)oul  eighteen  inches  long 
by  six  inches  wide — ragged,  torn  spots, 
very  unlike  ttie  clean-cut  punctures  made 
by  such  a  shell  when  entering  point  fore- 
most. Leaving  the  skylight,  the  shell, 
ranging  slightly  forward,  struck  the  re- 
coil cylinder  of  the  ]H)rt  Gincii  gun  on 
the  quarter-deck,  disabling  the  carriage. 
At  last  it  met  an  <,)i)ject  strong  enough 
to  resist  its  attack — tlie  steel  shield,  which 
ctirved  in  front  of  the  gun  in  a  complete 
semicircle.  Following  lliis  ctirve,  tlie 
sliell  came  out  on  the  forward  side  of  the 
carriage,  travelling  in  a  direction  exactly 
opposite  to  its  former  course,  until  it 
reached  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship 
again,  wh.ere  it  struck  a  steel  ventilator, 
and  was  finally  sto])})ed.  In  other  words, 
this  shell  passed  through  one  inch  of 
steel,  ri])])ed  up  a  deck,  broke  a  deck- 
b(>am.  an.d  bulged  a  sliield  abotit  an  inch 
out  of  its  original  shape.  It  crossed 
tiie  Baltimore  fi'om  starboard  side  to 
])(U't  and  back  again  to  the  starboard  side, 
and  yet  had  hit  none  of  the  many  men 
engaged  at  the  guns  near  by.  It  is  true, 
it  was  the  cause  of  wounding  two  officers 
and  six  men.  for  in  its  coui'se  it  exploded 
two  ."Vpouiidrr  Siiells  which  were  lying 
on  \\\v  deck  ready  for  use  in  the  small 
gun  on  the  JlaJiimore  h  rail:  but  directly 
it  injured  no  one.  and  it  is  regarded  as 
lio'ding  the  recoi'd  for  eccentric  action. 
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Although  our  squadron  Avas  never  se- 
riously troubled  over  the  possibility  of 
encountering-  mines  in  the  bay  entrances 
or  in  the  bay  itself,  the  Commodore  had 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  some 
mines  had  been  laid.  In  the  first  place, 
the  United  States  consul,  when  he  report- 
ed to  the  cominander-in  cliief  in  Mirs 
Bay,  brought  news  of  such  activity  in 
torpedo-work  by  the  Spaniards  that  we 
might  have  been  led  to  believe  the  dan- 
ger of  destruction  b\^  mines  to  be  greater 
than  that  to  be  encountered  from  the 
guns  of  the  enem^^  That  there  were 
mines  laid  in  the  Boca  Chica  we  had 
clear  proof  a  day  or  two  after  the  battle 
in  the  bay.  When  the  Raleigh  and  the 
Baltimore  went  down  to  Corregidor  Isl- 
and to  capture  the  Spanish  troops  and 
batteries  there  located,  the  oflicer  com- 
manding the  garrison  promptly  hauled 
down  the  Spanish  flag,  and  the  senior 
officer  present  went  aboard  the  Raleigh 
to  surrender.  The  Raleigh  soon  began 
drifting  in  the  Boca  Cliica,  and  the  Span- 
ish commander  began  to  clamor  to  be 
sent  ashore  at  once,  as  he  had  been  pa- 
roled. It  was  not  convenient  to  send 
him  immediately,  and  he  was  informed 
that  in  a  short  time  a  boat  would  be 
ready  for  him.  But  this  dela^'  did  not 
suit  him  at  all.  He  wanted  to  leave  the 
ship  instantly,  and  his  anxiety  became 
so  urgent  that  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  a  special  reason  for  haste.  When 
pressed  to  explain  his  desire  for  such 
a  hasty  departure,  he  told  the  Raleigh^s 
officers  that  they  were  in  a  mine- field, 
and  that  it  was  a  wonder  that  they  had 
not  been  already  blown  up.  In  order  to 
draw  him  out  they  told  him  that  the}" 
knew  all  about  the  mines,  and  did  not 
fear  them.  Well,  he  said,  the}^  might 
take  such  chances  if  they  wanted  to,  but 
for  his  part,  as  he  was  now  a  prisoner,  he 
claimed  the  right  to  be  protected,  and 
therefore  he  begged  them  either  to  ])ut 
him  ashore  or  to  take  the  ship  out  of  dan- 
ger. Further  questioning  brought  out 
all  that  he  knew.  It  appeared  that  while 
the  channel  undoubtedly  contained  a  con- 
siderable number  of  powerful  contact- 
mines — that  is,  mines  intended  to  explode 
when  struck  by  a  ship — they  had  been 
placed  with  so  little  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  submarine  warfare  as  to 
make  them  harmless  to  vessels.  They  had 
been  dropped  overboard  and  allowed  to 
sink  to  the  bottom,  in  water  about  eighty 


to  one  hundred  feet  deep.  The  Span- 
iards who  sunk  the  mines  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  the  result  that  might  be 
attained;  they  had  been  told  to  put  mines 
in  the  channel,  and,  having  placed  them, 
they  felt  that  they  had  done  their  whole 
duty.  Of  course  Commodore  Dewey  had 
no  information  before  he  entered  the  bay 
that  these  mines  had  been  laid  in  this 
foolish  slipshod  fashion;  but  he  had  such 
an  accurate  know^ledge  of  Spanish  char- 
acter that  he  felt  justihed  in  assuming 
that  the  mines  need  not  be  seriously  fear- 
ed. The  Commodore  knew  that  the  pas- 
sage of  Corregidor  Island  by  night  w^as 
fraught  with  all  the  dangers  incidental 
to  modern  warfare.  Having  considered 
all  the  facts  that  were  obtainable,  he 
weighed  the  probabilities,  and  acted  with 
good  judgment — boldly,  but  not  rashly. 

It  has  been  said  that  Commodore  Dewey 
sought  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  Asi- 
atic station  because  he  foresaw  the  oppor- 
tunity that  was  to  come  to  him.  In  one 
sense  this  is  true.  Dewey  has  always 
been  a  man  of  action,  a  natural  fighter. 
That  he  went  gladly  to  the  East  Indies 
command,  when  at  least  two  other  flag- 
officers  could  have  had  it  if  they  had 
wanted  it,  and  that  he  preferred  taking 
service  afloat  to  any  kind  of  comfortable 
duty  on  shore,  is  true;  but  it  was  the  sea- 
man's instinct  that  led  him,  rather  than 
any  prophetic  })Ow^er.  There  were  sev- 
eral questions  of  grave  importance  likely 
to  come  before  the  country,  and  Commo- 
dore Dewey  knew  that  the  man  in  com- 
mand at  sea  is  the  man  who  is  in  a  ])()si- 
tion  to  mak(^,  opportunities  for  himself; 
while  the  men  who  cling  to  easy  billets 
ashore  must — when  war-clouds  threaten  — 
stand  around  and  wait  for  chances  to  come 
to  them.  It  was  no  mere  chance  that  ])ut 
George  Dewey  in  command  in  the  East; 
it  was  the  logical  working  out  of  the  ])rin- 
ciples  of  a  lifetime.  The  men  who  had 
always  had  sufficient  influence  to  kce}) 
them  in  time  of  ]ieace  in  easy  ])laces  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  while  others 
did  the  hard  work  of  tho  s(M'vice  at  sea, 
discovered  that  all  their  inlluence  could 
not  give  them  tlie  ])laces  of  (huiger  and  of 
honor  'u\  time  of  war.  It  was  a  go^-d  les- 
son for  the  navy,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered by  every  young  officer. 

Commodore  Dewey  hoisted  his  i^c^^'i^ 
aboard  the  Olijmpia  in  December,  1897. 
Within  two  montlis  the  destruction  of  the 
Ma/'iie  occurred.      The  news  of  this  catas- 
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tfoplic  that  could  Ix'obtainod  tlii'(Hi<^h  the  lion  now.  The  Boston  had  viri|)ped  oli" 
ordiiiai'y  news  chainnds  was  so  meagre  hei-  Ix-avy  square  yards,  and  all  ilie  y<-s- 
Ihat  the  olIic(U's  of  the  United  States  war-  sels  were  evidently  "  su-aining-  in  the 
shi[)S  lyinn- in  ]  [ong'-kono- suhscribed  mon-  leash.""  The  contrast  between  our  shijts 
ey  enough  to  have  a  c()in[)lete  story  of  as  they  had  been  in  time  of  ])eace  and  as 
th(^  disaster  cabled  to  them.  Wliile  this  they  now  were  was  made  more  vivid  by 
story  contained  nothing  but  the  admitted  the  arrival  of  tiie  Baltimore  a  fev."  hours 
facts — those  concerninij;-  which  thei'e  was  later,  for  she  was  still  resplendent  in  the 
no  controversy — it  was  easy  for  men  of  g'lossy.  enamel-like  white  for  Avhich  our 
"|)ractical  experience  with  ex})losives  to  cruisers  have  so  long-  Ijeen  noted.  But 
foresee  what  must  be  the  report  of  the  the  Conmiodore  was  ready  for  her  also. 
Board  of  Investigation ;  and  having  that  and  before  nightfall  the  Kowloon  dry- 
knowledge,  it  was  not  difficult  to  reach  dock  was  cleared,  and  at  daybreak  next 
the  conclusion  that  war  with  Spain  was  morning  she  was  docked  and  having  her 
almost  inevital)le.  Commodore  J^t^wey  bottom  cleaned  and  painted.  That  very 
at  once  began  his  preparations  for  any  evening  Acting-Governor  Black  issued  a 
duty  that  might  be  i-equired  of  him.  The  neutrality  proclamation  which  required 
Concord  had  arrived  at  Yokohama  ami  our  ships  to  leave  British  waters  within 
the  lialelgh  at  Singapore— both  being  twenty-four  hours:  and.  in  accordance 
recent  additions  to  the  squadron — and  thei-ewitli.  the  Commodore,  on  Monday, 
while  the  Coitcord  had  been  sent  to  A})ril  25.  moved  all  his  squadron  to  Mirs 
Chemnlj)o  to  relieve  the  BostoJL  hoih  Bay.  al)ottL  thirty  miles  distant,  in  Chinese 
these  vessels  and  the  Petrel  were  ordered  territory.  Xews  of  the  declaration  of 
at  once  to  Ilong-kong,  as  was  also  the  war  reached  us  the  same  day.  It  had 
Raleigh.  AVhcn  the  live  ships  were  as-  been  a  part  of  Dewey's  phm  to  sail  for 
scmbled  they  made  })rompt  })i-e})arati(^n  Manila  Bay  the  moment  war  was  official- 
foi'  active  service,  so  that  when  the  time  ly  announced:  but  as  he  had  received 
for  action  came  there  was  not  a  day's  de-  word  that  the  United  States  constil  in 
lay  on  account  of  work  upon  them.  ^Manila    had    taken    steamer    for    Hong- 

Havi  ig    obtained    from    tiie    Navy  De-  kong  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  and  as 

partment      leave     to     join      Commodore  the  consul  was  supitosed  to  have  a  large 

Dewey,  and  having  received  the  Connno-  amount  of  accurate  information  concern- 

dore's   ])ermission   to   accompany   him  to  ing    the    Spanish    defences,  tlie    Commo- 

the  Philipi)ines.  I  sailed  from  Yokolianui.  dore  felt  tliat  it  was  wise  to  wait  for  his 

April  12,  in  the   steamier  CJiina.  and   ar-  arrival.      Bad  weather  made  it  impossible 

rived  in  Hong-kong  on  the  22d.      Among  {ov    A[r.  AViHiams.   tlie    consul,  to    reach 

my  fellow-])assengei"5   in   the  CJiiua    was  ^^lirs  Bay  until  AVixInesday.  April  27.  but 

Commander    (now   Cai)tain)   B.   V.   Lam-  this  delay  of  two  days  v>-as  due  to  the  al- 

berton.    vsdio   had    been    ordered    to    tak-e  leged    importance    of    Consul  AVilliams's 

command     of    the     Bostoi)     and     relieve  information.,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  i-eadi- 

Captain     Frank   AVildes.  whose    tour    of  ness  on  the  part  of  the  ileet.      The  time 

sea  servic(^  had  l)een  completed.      We  en-  sj^cnt   in  Mirs  l>ay  was  devoted   to  drills 

tered  Hong-kong  Harbor   in  a  fresh  gale  with  guns  and  toi'pedoes.  and  to  sub-cali- 

of  wind,  which  was  accom})anied  by  sleet  bre  practice   to   improve  the  marksman- 

and    fog,  so    that  we   could    not   see    far  shi]>  o(  the  gunners. 

ahead.      It    was    not    until    we    had    run  The    celeiiiy    of    Dewey's    movements 

through  the  narrow  entrance  called  Lye  was  one  of  the  imiiortant  elements  of  his 

Mun    l^ass,  and    had  a    close  view  of   the  strategy.      Possibly  the  result  would  not 

inner  harbor,  tluit  we  could  make  out  the  have  been  materially  ditTer(Mit  if  he   had 

presence  of  our  tu'uisers.     Lamberton  was  dtdayed  his  descent   upon  the  Spaniards  a, 

just  saying  that  tlH\v  must  have  gone  to  few  days;   but  lu^  was  not  willing  to  give 

jMirs    l>ay — as  i"e])orled    to     us    when    we  his  enemy  a  moment  f<u'  pre})aration.      It 

reacluHl  Slianghai — when  the  i'o'j:  lifted  a  is  not  merely  because  Commodoi-e  Dewey 

little,  and  w(»  saw  a  line  of  war-siiips  in  desti'oyed   the  Spanisli   fleet  that  he  will 

the  "  mau-of-wai"  anchorage."  rank    in    history    as    one    of    the    world's 

"They're^    gray!      They"re    gray!"    we  greatest  naval  captains.      It  is  because  of 

shoutfHl,  the  same  tliouglit  having  come  the  manner  in  v.iiich  he  reached  liis  end. 
to  tlu'  mind  of  each.     ""  Tliat  means  w:ir!"  Chevalier  used  to  sing  a  song  in  which 

There  could  lie  no  doubt   of  the  situa-  occ'!r;-(Ml  the  lines. 
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It  ain't,  so  much  jest  w'at  'e  soz, 
As   the  nalisty  way   'c  sez  it. 

Something'  of  the  same  idea  is  applica- 
ble to  Dewey's  victory.  It  was  not  alto- 
o;ether  just  what  he  did,  so  much  as  his 
thoroug'h  way  of  doing-  it.  He  not  only 
achieved  victory  over  an  inferior  force, 
but  he  showed  thai  he  would  have  accom- 
])lislied  equal  results  over  an  equal  or 
even  a  superior  one.  When  it  was  re- 
ported that  Admiral  Camara  was  on  his 
way  to  Manila  with  two  powerful  battle- 
ships, no  one  iu  Dewey's  squadron  felt 
any  doubt  that  Camara  was  coming'  to  his 
doom,  althoug'h  Dewe^'^  had  only  the 
lightest  kind  of  cruisers,  wholly  unarmor- 
ed,  with  which  to  fig-ht  him.  Similarly, 
when  the  Gernnms  began  to  show  bad 
feeling"  and  worse  manners,  our  meu 
would  have  been  glad  to  tackle  their 
fleet  in  spite  of  their  two  battle-ships  and 
superior  numbers. 

And  speaking-  of  the  Germans,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  that,while  they  made 
themselves  as  offensive  as  tliey  dared, 
and  while  they  acted  in  a  very  disagi'ee- 
able  way  from  the  first,  Commodore  Dew- 
ey refrained  from  taking-  any  notice  of 
their  discoui'tesy  until  he  should  be  able 
to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit 
of  no  reply. 

It  is  a  matter  of  international  courtesy 
to  permit  the  wai'-ships  of  a  friendly  neu- 
tral power  to  enter  a  blockaded  har])or  at 
will.  It  is  also  one  of  the  unwi'itten 
laws  of  naval  etiquette  that  when  a  neu- 
tral vessel  takes  advantage  of  this  courte- 
sy, she  shall  be  as  careful  as  possible  to 
do  nothing'  to  harass  the  blockading-  fleet, 
and  not  to  give  even  moral  encourage- 
ment to  the  blockaded  forces. 

It  would  require  toomuch  space  to  repeat 
all  the  annoyances  to  which  the  Germans 
lent  themselves  during  the  early  part  of 
their  stay  in  Manila  waters.  Their  ships 
came  into  and  went  from  the  harbor  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  When  a 
steamer  made  her  appearance  to  seaward, 
a  German  vessel  would  run  out  to  exam- 
ine her  with  great  promptitude.  After 
one  such  instance,  which  occurred  at  a 
time  when  Vice-Admiral  von  Diederich's 
flag-lieutenant  was  on  board  the  Olympia, 
Admiral  Dewey  said  to  the  Gei'man  offi- 
cer, 

"One  might  almost  think  your  ships 
were  blockading  Manila,  and  not  mine." 

The  lieutenant  chuckled  complacently, 
as    though    he    thought  it  was  a  compli- 
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ment  to  the  activity  of  his  commandei*- 
in-chief,  but  he  was  wholly  unable  to 
comprehend  that,  wheu  Dewey  became 
so  sweetly  suave,  it  was  a  good  time  to 
look  out  for  squalls. 

One  night  one  of  the  German  steam- 
launches  came  steaming  toward  our  ileet 
at  full  speed.  She  wtis  i)icked  up  by  the 
search-lights  of  our  S(iuadron  fully  a  mile 
away,  and  was  kept  in  the  focus  of  their 
rays  until  she  came  alongside.  Our  olli- 
cers  almost  universally  believed  that  the 
object  of  her  unnecessary  and  untimely 
visit  was  to  discover  Avhether  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  S|)anish  torpedo-boat  to  get 
within  range  of  our  vessels  without  being- 
discovered  by  us. 

Then  the  Princess  Willielmina,  lying 
off  Subig  Bay,  notilied  the  insurgents  that 
she  would  not  permit  them  to  attack  the 
Spanish  troops  at  that  point.  At  another 
time  one  of  the  German  ships  tried  to 
sneak  into  the  anchorage  off  the  city  of 
Manila  at  night,  all  her  lights  being-  ex- 
tinguished, and  her  course  being  an  un- 
usual one.  She  was  detected,  and  prom])t- 
ly  "brought  to"  b}^  a  shell  across  her 
bows  from  the  United  States  cruiser  that 
was  on  picket  duty  that  night. 

Our  courteous  and  courtly  Commodore 
made  no  sign.  He  was  waiting  until  he 
could  put  an  end  to  the  whole  annoj^- 
ance  with  one  crushing  blow.  At  last  the 
opportunity  came.  He  learned,  on  un- 
questionable authority,  that  one  of  the 
German  vessels  had  landed  pi'ovisions  in 
Manila,  thereby  violating  neutrality.  I 
was  not  present  when  he  sent  his  message 
to  iVdmiral  von  Diederich,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  speak  from  personal  kiu)w- 
ledge  concei-ning  it;  but  I  learned  the 
facts  from  a  perfectly  authentic  source, 
as  follows: 

"Orderly,  tell  Mr.  Brumby  I  would 
like  to  see  him,"  said  Admiral  Dewey, 
one  forenoon. 

"Oh,  Brumby,"  he  coiitinu(Hl,  when 
the  flag-lieutenant  made  his  aj)pearance 
on  the  quarter-deck,  "I  wish  you  to  lake 
the  barge  and  go  over  to  the  GfM-man  flag- 
shi}).  Give  Admiral  von  DiechM-ich  my 
compliments,  and  say  that  I  wish  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels 
of  his  squadron  have  shown  an  extraor- 
dinary disregard  of  the  usual  couj'tesies 
of  naval  intercourse,  and  that  finally  one 
of  them  has  committed  a  gross  breach  of 
neutrality  in  laiuling  provisions  in  Ma- 
nila, a  port  which  I  am  blockading." 
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Tlie    Commodore's   voice   liad  l^een    as  ]y  working*  off  some  of  the  lii^li  pressui-e 

low  and  as  sweetly  modulated  as  if  1h'  had  that  liad  brought  forlli  his  empliatic  mes- 

heeii  sending-  von  Diederich  a»i  invitation  saue  to  the  German  Admiral.      The  latter 

to  dinner.      When  he   stopped    speaking-,  sent  back  the  e.xtraordinary  reply  that  ■ 

l;]ruinby.   who  did    not    need    any    better  had  not  known  anytliing  about  these  ; 

indication  of  the  Commodore's  mood  tlian  tions  of  his  captains,  and  that  they  wouiJ 

tlie  unusually  formal  and  gentle  manner  not   be  repeated.      AVhen    one    considei-s 

of    his    cliief.    turned   to  g'O.   making-   tlie  the  rigidity  of  discipline  that  is  supposed 

usual    othcial   salute,  and   replying-    with  to  exist  in  tlie  German  navy,  the  charac- 

tlie  customary,   ';  Ay.  ay,  sir."  ter  of  Admiral    von  Diederich's  apology 

•'  And.  l-]rumby."  continued  the  Com-  is  all  the  more  incomprehensible, 
modore.  his  voice  rising  and  ring-ing  vriih  But  wliatever  may  have  been  the  new 
the  intensity  of  feeling  that  he  felt  he  methods  adopted  l)y  Admiral  von  Diede- 
h:id  re))ressed  about  long  enough,  "tell  rich  to  prevent  his  captains  from  viola- 
Admiral  von  Diederich  that  if  he  wants  ting  neutrality  and  showing-  bad  man- 
a  fig-ht.  he  can  have  it  i-ight  now:"  ners.  they  wei-e  entii-ely  efficacious.   There 

Brumby    went   with    his    message,  and  was  never  the  least  further  need  to  refer 

the   Commodore   paced    the   (iuai'ter-d(H'k  to  the   possibility  of  giving  Commodore 

in  silence  for  a  considei-able  time,  evident-  Dewey  the  job  of  disciplining-  them. 


LOVE'S    IXSISTEXCE. 

B  Y     >'  I  N  A     ]■■  I{  A  N  C  E  S     L  A  Y  A  R  D. 


rnHE  Sun   halh  his  will   with   the  Day. 
i-    And   the  Moon    liatli  the  Night  for  her   own; 
There  is  none   shall    arrest  them   or  stay. 

As  each   climl)S  to   tlie  summit  alone. 
Although   the  clouds  mass,  he    will   pass. 
The   red   Sun    in  the  haste   of  his   might: 
He   will   take  the  wide   world   as   his  riglit. 
He  will  circle   and  hold. 
He  will   spread   it  with   glory   and  gold. 

Wherever  the  stones  have  grown  cold. 

The  poor  bloodless  stones   of  an   earth    that  is  (^Id. 

He   will   hug  them   to   life. 

He    will   lay   the  bare   lu^at  of  his  heaa't 

To  their  passionless  chilh  till   they  smart 

Lito  pain  of  sweet   flowers,  or  are   rife 

AVith   lichens  and   moss  aiul   the   URuir  grasses  swart. 

The   Sun    hath  his  will    with   the   Day. 

And  the   I\Ioon   hath    the  Night    lov  her  own. 
But    my   heart    it    is   even   as   they 

That    must    needs   find   a    throne: 
L<n    it    rise,  let    it  climb  to    ihe   goal. 
Be   my   E:n'lh    for    my  Sun    to   control; 
Be  a   sweet    t'Muler   Night. 
With    my    Moon   for    its   light. 
Let    me   search    fov  iiie  sweets  of  thy    soul. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    AS    A    WOELU    POWER. 

A     CHAPTER     OF     NATIONAL     EXPERIENCE. 
BY    PROFESSOR    ALBERT    BUSIINELL    IIAPT. 


"  rpHERE  is  a  special  providence  for 
X  little  children  and  the  United 
States,"  says  a  philosopher.  The  o-ood- 
natured  satire  sugg-ests  our  American 
habit  of  looking"  upon  our  history,  our 
political  system,  p.nd  our  foreign  policy 
as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  other 
nations.  "^  We  talk  of  ''Old  WorkU'  and 
"New  World"  as  though  the  experience 
of  mankind  could  be  cut  up  into  sections 
b}"  painting  lines  on  a  gdobe.  For  the 
sake  of  enjoying  the  sensation  of  being  a 
peculiar  people,  we  are  willing  to  forget 
the  glorious  heritage  of  a  thousand  j^ears: 
was  not  Augustine  our  saint?  and  Hil- 
debrand  our  pope?  and  William  of  Nor- 
mand\^  our  conqueror?  and  Elizabeth  our 
queen?  and  Shakspere  our  poet?  and 
Drake  our  hero  and  protector  when  the 
Spanish  Armada  bore  down  on  our  fa- 
thers' shores?  The  face  of  this  continent 
is  new,  but  the  intellectual,  social,  moi*al, 
and  political  development  of  America  is 
simply  a  part  of  the  advance  of  the  hu- 
man race.  We  have  sliared,  or  rather 
have  inherited,  the  religious  traditions  of 
our  kinsmen  oversea;  we  liave  had  their 
art  and  literature;  we  have  profited  ])y 
their  systems  of  education;  we  have  used 
their  inventions;  we  have  learned  from 
their  mistakes  and  successes  in  govern- 
ment. In  return,  we  have  given  the  re- 
sults of  our  experience  in  invention,  in 
intellectual  growth,  in  government,  and 
in  religious  freedom. 

There  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  a 
tradition  that  in  diplomatic  relations 
America  is  isolated  fi'om  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  which  she  is  intellect- 
ually and  commerciall}^  so  closel,v  con- 
nected. Historically  there  has  never 
been  such  an  isolation;  from  the  earliest 
colonial  times  the  international  forces 
which  moved  Euro])e  have  affected  the 
Western  hemisphere.  Wlien,  in  the  Rev- 
olution, the  United  States  first  took  a 
place  in  the  family  of  nations,  by  claim- 
ing   the    rights    and    privileges    of    inde- 


pendence, it  accepted  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations laid  upon  nations  by  the  inter- 
national law  of  the  time.  Nor  did  the 
fathers  of  the  republic  suppose  that  their 
influence  was  to  be  bounded  by  the  coast- 
lines of  the  two  Americas;  their  earliest 
dii)lomacy  was  directed  to  disturbing  the 
existing  European  balance  of  power  by 
transferring  their  strength  to  the  French 
side  ;  and  their  physical  force  actually 
tui'ned  the  balance,  besides  showing  it- 
self ample  for  self-pi'otection.  The  ques- 
tion when,  whei'e,  and  to  what  degree  to 
exercise  influence  in  tlie  counsels  of  the 
nations  has  never  been  one  of  preroga- 
tive, but  of  expediency.  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  a  World  Power  has  been 
carried  out  oftener  by  refusing  the  dicta- 
tion of  other  powers  than  by  joining  them 
in  common  action. 

The  key  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  simply  national  interest. 
Phrases  like  "entangling  alliances," 
"European  political  system,"  or  "Mon- 
roe doctrine"  are  not  laws  of  the  ten  ta- 
bles; they  only  express  national  convic- 
tions for  the  time  being  as  to  what  our 
interests  are.  If,  so  far,  the  United  States 
has  chosen  to  exercise  its  international  in- 
fluence chiefly  in  affairs  of  the  Americas, 
it  is  becaiise  thei'e  our  interests  chiefly 
lie.  The  diplomatic  history  of  tlie  coun- 
try shows  that  the  government  has  never 
hesitated  to  assert  itself  anywhere  on  the 
globe,  if  its  interests  seemed  sullicient. 
In  such  a  crisis  as  that  of  the  year  1898, 
therefore,  the  United  States  takes  no  new 
position,  but  reasserts  what  history  shows 
has  never  been  abandoned — the  place  of 
a  World  Power. 

All  the  present  discussion  on  the  future 
policy  of  the  United  Slates  really  comes 
down  to  the  question  whether  it  is  to  the 
national  interest  to  go  far  afield  in  new 
enterprises.  Some  liglit  niay  be  thrown 
on  that  inquiry  if  we  collect,  analyze, 
and  di'scuss  the  instances  in  which  the 
United  States  has  exei'cised  its  latent  pre- 
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roo-ativcs  iii  international  concerns.  The 
])rincii)al  e})is()dos  have  been  tlie  follow- 
in^-:  1.  The  colonial  period.  2.  The  Rev- 
olution. 3.  The  Na])oleonic  era.  4.  Latin 
America  to  18()5.  T).  Th(i  Pacilic  and  the 
East  to  1805.  G.  Euro})ean  relations  to 
:18()5.      7.  The  last  three  decades. 

The  discovery  of  America  brought  a 
new  element  into  the  calculations  of 
statesmen  and  the  })redictions  of  histo- 
rians, and  fui'nished  a  new  subject  for  in- 
ternational contests.  In  <ieof>'i'a])hical  \^o- 
sition,  in  commerce,  in  the  movement  of 
persons,  ;ind  in  intellectual  and  })olitical 
inventiveness,  the  United  States  has  liad 
from  the  beginnino-  the  elements  of  a 
World  Power. 

The  tei'ritoiy  of  the  L^nited  States  lies 
atliwart  a  continent:  some  other  coun- 
tries in  the  woi'ld  possess  an  interior  e(iual- 
ly  fertile,  if  less  accessible:  no  other  has 
also  a  frontag-e  on  two  oceans,  with  a  ter- 
I'itory  all  in  a  temperate  climate.  It  is  as 
though  Germany,  Hoi  hind,  Switzerland, 
and  North  Italy  were  fused  into  (me 
countiy,  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  tlie 
Mediteri'anean.  We  have  the  intei'ua- 
tional  advantage  of  an  ai"ea  impencti-able 
by  invaders,  yet  looking  l)oth  east  and 
west,  and  in  the  south  dominating  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Geogra])hically,  there- 
fore, the  territory  of  th.e  United  States  is 
the  seat  of  a  World  Powcm*. 

Commercially  the  United  States  has 
from  earliest  colonial  times  showed  its 
importance  to  the  world,  and  at  i)resent 
our  combined  imports  and  exports  count 
np  to  1800  millions  a  year.  Our  ])ro- 
ductions  liave  always  be(Mi  sought  by 
other  countries,  and  theL'niled  States  li<^s 
on  a  new  world  highway  fi'om  Europe 
\vest  ward  to  Asia,  and  commands  another 
gi'eat  inhM'ualional  trade  I'oute  to  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America. 

In  the  nu)vement  of  ])eople  to  and  fro 
across  tlui  oc(\in.  the  United  States  h:is 
l)e(Mi  the  focus  of  the  most  tremendous 
hegira  of  civili/ed  ])(M)ple  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen:  fron.i  IS'il  to  1S9S  more 
than  18.000.000  pei'sons  came  to  (Mir  sln^res 
to  mak'e  their  homes  iuM'(^:  in  the  last 
ten  y(>ars  more  people  have  emiiirated  to 
Amei'ica  tlian  tlie  wliolt^  ])opulation  of 
Switzerhind.  Ther(^  are  now  lu-re  more 
Germans  and  childr(Mi  of  (iernians  than 
in  P)avaria.  And  the  tiile  of  ti'avel  east- 
wai'd  -ciiietl y  visitors  -  also  number.s  liuu- 
di'eds  of  thousands  everv  vear. 


In  nnmaterial  things  the  influence  on 
xVmei'ica  and  the  world-influence  of  Amer- 
icans are  equally  felt.  Emigrants  and 
ti'avellei'S.  books  and  newspapei's.  bring 
Eui'opean  experiences  and  carry  Amer- 
ican ideas.  Two  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned :  one  of  the  causes  of  the  emanci- 
])ation  of  the  slaves  was  the  conviction  of 
the  Nortli  that  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  was  against  ns:  and  the  success  of 
the  L'nited  States  in  federal  government 
has  l)een  a  lesson  eagerly  studied  by  the 
constitution-makers  of  Germany.  Switzer- 
land, Canada,  and  Australia.  The  intel- 
lectual lives  of  Europeans  and  Americans 
arc  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  imi)os- 
sil)le  that  tlieir  political  lives  sliould  be 
se})a  rated. 

Amei'ica  has  never  known  a  ])olicy  of 
isolation,  and  least  of  all  in  the  period  of 
colonization.  The  three  great  causes  of  ,, 
international  conflicts  —  territory,  com-  \i 
merce,  and  dominion  —  were  all  ])Otent  in 
tht^  Western  world.  England  and  France 
came  to  blows  in  America  in  1G13  over 
the  possession  of  I\Iouiit  Desert,  and  con- 
tinued to  light  ovei'  territory  at  intervals 
till  17G3:  and  the  Venezuelan  controversy 
is  the  last  stage  of  a  colonial  war  between 
the  English  and  the  Dutch.  The  Swedes 
were  ])hrndered  o[  their  American  colo- 
nies on  ihe  Dehnvare  by  the  Dutch  with- 
in eighteen  years  of  their  foundation. 
Englisii  sailors  fought  to  get  the  trade  of 
the  Spanish  coh^nies  in  loGS,  and  kept  the 
process  up  much  of  the  time  till  those  col- 
onies became  indei)endent  in  1823. 

The  commerce  of  the  English  colonies, 
iiK'liuling  the  shive  trade  established  for 
th(^  heueiit  of  ilio  colonists,  was  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a.  lialf  an  object  of  illicit  trade 
ami  of  lierce  international  dis})ute,  and 
was  rt\L:ulated  by  many  treaties. 

Ti  was  not  accid«'Ut  that  made  the  AVest 
Indies  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Ijawrence  light- 
ing-ground in  so  many  of  the  naval  wars 
of  tiie  eighteenth  century:  nations  mea- 
sured their  luwal  strength  in  regions 
where  islands  were  easy  to  inck  up:  nor 
was  it  by  nuu-e  chane(\  that  ^vhile  the  Brit- 
ish, aided  by  ihrir  colonists,  took  Quebec 
in  IG'ii)  and  IT.'O.  Louisbourg  in  1745  and 
1758.  aiui  Havana  in  17G2.  no  for(Mgn  tleet 
ever  held  an  English  colonial  port  in 
North  America.  «^xc<>}>t  New  York  for  a 
few  monlhs  in  l('t73  and  1G74. 

In  the  r'i'(MK'h  and  Indian  war  the  in- 
lernatioual    importance^    of    America    was 
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shown  wlieu  Washington  began  a  fierce 
general  Enropean  conilict  by  firing  on 
the  French  at  Great  Meadows  in  1754; 
and  the  result  of  the  struggle  was  the 
clearing  away  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  so  that  it  could  event- 
ually become  the  centre  of  a  new  World 
Power. 

One  of  the  early  steps  in  the  American 
Revolution  was  the  taking  over  by  the 
Continental  Congress  of  the  foreign  pow- 
ers which,  till  then,  had  been  exercised  by 
the  English  government.  Within  three 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
the  United  States  had  asserted  its  place 
as  a  belligerent  on  land,  had  fitted  out  a 
destructive  navy,  had  organized  a  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  had  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  one  of  the  two  most  ])0wcr- 
ful  nations  of  that  time. 

When  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
ximerican  forces  in  1776  declined  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  addressed  "To  George 
Washington,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,"  he  was 
standing  for  the  military''  rights  of  an  in- 
dependent nation.  John  Adams  had  al- 
ready urged  the  sending  out  of  privateers, 
though  his  friends  said  "it  was  an  infant 
taking  a  mad  bull  by  the  horns."  In 
December,  1775,  Congress  authorized  ])ri- 
vateers,  and  ordered  a  fleet  of  about  a 
dozen  national  vessels.  In  about  a  year 
they  (the  two  forces)  captui'od  250  Eng- 
lish merchantmen,  and  in  1777  more  than 
450;  and  insurance  went  up  to  28  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  hundreds  of  American 
vessels  were  taken;  but  the  possibility  of 
inflicting  such  loss  on  the  greatest  naval 
power  in  the  world  strengthened  the  little 
republic  at  home  Jind  abroad. 

The  hrst  State  Department  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  a  "committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corresponding  with  our  fi'iends 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,"  which  speedily  became  the 
directorate  for  foreign  relations.  Un- 
official agents  were  sent  out,  then  i-egular 
commissioners  to  France,  then,  in  1777, 
ministers  to  other  European  powers.  For- 
tunately his  Most  Christian  Majesty  of 
France  held  out  the  golden  sceptre,  re- 
ceived the  American  ministers,  of  whom 
Franklin  was  chief,  and  on  February  G, 
1778,  sealed  his  good- will  by  treaties  of 
alliance  and  commerce.  France  had 
many  motives  besides  that  of  sympathy 
with  a  struggling  ])eople;  but  the  treaties 
were  none   the  less  an  admission  of  the 
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United  States  into  the  sisterhood  of  na- 
tions. 

Perhaps  Congress  was  too  much  elated 
by  the  new  dignity;  at  any  rate,  no  other 
European  power  recognized  us  till  the 
end  of  tlie  war.  As  Frederick  the  Great 
expressed  it,  he  meant  "to  go  over  to  the 
side  on  which  Fortune  shall  declare  iier- 
self."  But  in  1780  tliere  canm  an  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  a  European  coalition  — 
the  so-called  "Armed  Neutrality" — ^of 
Russia,  Holland,  and  the  northern  pow- 
ers. Francis  Dana,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
commissioned  "  to  accede  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  said  neutral  and  belligerent 
powers,  protecting  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce and  the  rights  of  nations"  ;  but  Rus- 
sia would  not  receive  him;  and  when,  in 
1782,  Holland  gave  a  kind  of  invitation 
to  join,  the  right  time  had  passed  by,  and 
the  United  States  declined. 

Meanwhile  the  xVmericans,  with  tlie 
aid  of  their  French  allies,  had  made  true 
their  Declaration  of  Indei)endence  of  177G 
by  capturing  Cornwallis  in  1781;  and  the 
United  States  at  once  took  a  i)lace  as  a 
Woi'ld  Power  in  the  general  negotiations 
for  peace  in  1782  and  1783.  Even  stub- 
boiMi  George  III.,  on  March  27, 1782,  gave 
up  the  struggle,  in  the  words,  "At  last 
the  fatal  day  has  come."  In  the  confer- 
ences at  Paris  the  Americans — Franklin, 
John  Adams,  and  Jay  —  sat  almost  as 
arbiters;  they  secured  the  strongly  de- 
sired preliminary  acknowledgment  of 
their  iiule])endence  by  England;  they  cut 
loose  h'oxn  the  sanction  of  tlie  French 
government,  whicli  Congress  had  I'equired 
of  []\v\u  ;  they  })revented  tlici  Spanish 
scheme  of  pushing  the  bouiulary  from 
the  Mississippi  eastward.  They  had  tlieii' 
way. 

We  are  so  ac<'Ustomed  to  the  birtli  of 
new  nations  that  we  do  not  ap})reciate 
the  impression  made  on  men's  minds  by 
the  appearance  of  the  new  constellation 
of  thirteen  stars.  The  lirst  evidence  was 
the  eagei-ncss  to  nuilve(M)mmercial  treaties. 
Long  and  stately  negotiations  with  "their 
High  MightiiH'sses  the  States  Genei-al  " 
led  to  a  treaty  with  Holland  in  October, 
1782;  and  overtures  were  made  by  Den- 
mark, Portugal,  Austria,  and  the  Free  City 
of  Hamburg;  while  the  im})erial  ambas- 
sador of  German}"  discussed  German  emi- 
gi-ation  to  Amei'ica.  Sweden  and  Prussia 
actually  concluded  treaties  in  1783  and 
1784.  The  climax  was  reached  when  John 
xVdams  appeared  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
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and    was   received    ])y   Geoi-o-e    111.   witii  balances  of -power."     The  Americans  were 

uii<>xi)ected   g-ood-iiaiure.      '"Tliei-e   is  an  therefore  obliged  to  siiow  their  power  by 

()})ini()n  among-  some  peijple  tliat  you  are  kee])in2'  out  of  the  war  whicli  broke  out 

not  the  most  attaclied  of  al]  your  country-  in  1793.  and  into  wliicli   the  two  belliger- 

men  to  the  mannei's  of  France/"  said  the  cuts  were  determined  to  drag  every  neu; 

Kiiig.        "That     opinion,    sire/'     i-eplied  ti'al.      Wasiiin£iton.   in   liis   proclamation 

Adams,  "is  not  mistaken.      1  must  avow  of  neuti-ality  of  April.  1793.  vii'lually  de- 

to  your  Majesty  tliatl  have  no  attachment  clared  tlie  purpose   and  tlie  ability  of  his 

but  to  mv  own  countrv."  counti'v  to  protect   her  own  welfare  and     ,  , 

honor.       it    was  not    Washington's    pur-     Li 

At  tlie  beginning  of  the  constitutional  pose  to  i^ee})  the  United  States  out  of  all 
])ei'iod  in  1789  the  United  States  seems  but  quarrels  or  wai's.  but  to  leave  it  free  to 
a  feeble  power,  as  we  now  estimate  na-  tight  or  kee])  tiie  peace  as  the  interests  of 
tions,  A  i)opulation  of  but  four  millions —  America  should  require.  With  difficuity 
less  than  that  of  Sweden  oi*  Sicily  now:  France  was  made  to  understand  that  the 
exports  of  $20,000,000,  and  imports  of  United  States  was  not  to  be  made  a  naval 
$23,000,000;  an  army  amounting  to  1216  base  against  Great  Britain:  and  the  Eng- 
men,  and  no  navy;  nothing  in  the  Trea-  lisli  were  a])prised  that  they  must  cease 
sury,  and  a  debt  of  850,000.000;  tlie  ine])t  ca])turing  American  neutral  merchanl- 
Confedei'ation  just  expired.  But  in  the  men.  oi' else  begin  to  light  American  men- 
conditions  of  that  time  the  })opulatiori.  of -war.  In  1798.  when  Sj^ain.  Austria, 
trade,  an.d  naval  sti'engtli  of  the  country  and  l^rus?>ia  had  made  terms  with  Na- 
made  it  a  power,  and  even  a  World  Power,  poleon,  the  United  States  had  the  spirit 
During  the  next  twenty-live  yeai's  it  came  to  resent  a  sei'ies  of  insults,  and  to  make 
to  have  the  second  merchant  marine  in  naval  war  on  France.  Tiie  century 
the  woi'ld,  and  in  the  year  1807  the  vol-  closed  with  a  wholesome  national  self-  \ 
ume  of  its  trade  was  ^240.000.000.  The  coniiderice.  and  the  respect  of  foreign  | 
government  of  tlu^  Confederation,  how-  countries.  The  same  determination  to  I 
ever  feeble,  had  yet  been  the  highest  type  use  the  resources  of  the  nation  to  ]>rotect  1 
of  fedcal  government  reached  up  to  that  its  foreign  interests  was  shown  in  the  ; 
time,  and  the  Americans  had  ])rotited  by  Barbary  wars,  fi-om  1801  to  1806.  when 
their  own  mistakes.  Above  all.  the  Unit-  th.e  United  States  was  lirst  of  all  nations 
ed  States  was  the  only  vigorous  gi'owing  to  try  on  the  pirates  the  effect  of  iron  and 
democratic  republic  in  the  world,  and  in  lead  instead  of  gold  and  silver.  Though 
1789  its  example  hastened  the  outbreak  of  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  in  1803  was 
the  French  Revolution  ;  and  in  a  few  due  to  no  sagacity  of  Americans,  but  to 
years  the  French  were  copying  Aniei'ican  Na!)oleon"s  sudden  change  of  plans,  still 
institutions,  even  to  setting  up  the  town  the  })ride  and  the  international  courage 
meeting  in  rural  France.  of  the  nation  were  ftirthei-  enhanced   by 

Yet  in  the  ten  years  1783-1793  tiie  tlie  s])kuulid  in-ize. 
world-influence  of  America  declim-d.  be-  Nevertheless,  f i  om  1803  to  1812  the 
cause  the  Continental  ])owers,  es})ecially  counti'y  look  the  low^est  ])lace  among  the 
France  and  llcdland.  were  disappointed  nations  which  she  has  ever  occu])ied.  In 
in  their  American  trade.  England  had  these  nine  years  of  ])eace  with  Europe 
the  trade,  and  therefore  declined  to  give  a  England  ca})tured  917  American  shi])s. 
treaty;  and  Spain  would  give  commercial  and  impressed  about  3000  American  sail- 
privileges  only  o)i  condition  of  blocking  ors  :  and  the  Fi'ench  took  558  shi})s.  Many 
up  the  i\lississipj)i.  of  liiesc^  vessels  wei-e    subject   to  capture 

Over  Europe  was  now  gathering  an-  for  variou.s  viohitions  of  international 
other  era  of  general  wa.i-.  and  the  United  law;  more  c>f  them  were  seized  under  Or- 
Siates  felt  the  danger  foreseen  by  .loh.n  diM-s  in  Council  and  Decrees,  which  vir- 
Adams  ten  years  before,  when  an  Eng-  tually  auihorized  the  rol)bery  of  the  prop- 
lishman  said  to  him.  "You  are  afraid  of  erty  of  innocent  neutrals,  bound  on  law- 
being  made  the  tool  of  the  })owers  of  Eu-  ful  voyages. 

ro])(\""     "  Indeed  I  am."'  answcMinl  Adams.  Tlie  reasons  why  the  United  States  sub- 

"  \Vhat   ])owers/'      "All  of  tiieni.      It   is  mitted  for  nine  years  are  many :   one  was 

ol)vious    that    all    the    powers   of  ]''urope  JelVerson's  contidence  in  the  End,)argo — a 

will    be  continuously   nuuueuvrinu-    wiih  device  by  which  the  Americans  destroyed 

us  to  work  us  into  their  real  or  imagiuriry  their    own  trade  so   as  to  cut   otl'  a  part 
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from  the  belligerents,  who  couhl  get  on 
without  it;  anotlier  was  the  snialhiess  of 
the  navy;  another  was  the  fact  that  the 
New  England  ship-owners,  who  had  suf- 
fered most  from  foreign  depredations, 
were  making  so  much  money  that  they 
were  not  disposed  to  fight;  the  main  rea- 
son was  the  exasperation  of  Napoleon  and 
of  the  English,  so  that  they  were  willing 
to  incur  decades  of  national  hatred  in 
America  if  they  could  damage  each  other. 

The  war  of  1812  was  the  timely  asser- 
tion of  the  nation's  place  as  an  indepen- 
dent power;  but  it  came  too  late.  It  was 
begun  without  preparation;  it  abounded 
in  humiliations,  crowned  by  the  capture 
of  Washington  by  a  few  thousand  troops; 
it  ended  w^ith  the  occupation  by  the  en- 
emy of  Oregon  and  part  of  Maine,  and 
the  taking  or  blockade  of  every  national 
vessel  of  war.  Yet  the  war  of  1812  really 
showed  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
the  name  of  World  Power;  for  the  raw 
militia,  when  behind  breastworks,  could 
stand  the  attack  of  the  troops  who  had 
beaten  Napoleon ;  and  the  navy  took  the 
world  by  surprise  —  oiu*  public  naval 
force  of  20  vessels  captured  300  prizes, 
and,  what  was  of  mnch  more  conse- 
quence, took  five  British  vessels  of  war; 
while  the  privateei-s  took  1400  prizes,  and 
caused  the  rates  of  insurance  on  voyages 
between  England  and  Ireland  to  rise  to  13 
per  cent. 

The  sense  of  superiority,  man  for  man 
and  ship  for  ship,  was  carried  into  the 
peace  negotiations  of  1814.  Again,  as  in 
1782,  Great  Britain  proposed  hard  terms 
and  gradually  withdrew  them.  We  could 
get  no  article  against  impressments,  but 
prevailed  on  every  other  important  point — 
boundaries,  fisheries,  commerce,  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi,  payment  for 
slaves.  It  had  taken  forty  years  for  the 
United  States  to  vindicate  its  right  to  be 
treated  by  England  and  France  as  a  sister 
nation,  dependent  on  neither.  The  Peace 
of  Grhent,  of  1814,  was  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  country  had  come  to 
its  majority  at  last.  Thenceforward  no 
one  has  ever  questioned  her  status  as  an 
independent  member  of  the  Association 
of  World  Powers;  and  least  of  all  has  it 
been  questioned  by  the  mother-country, 
England. 

Prom  1815  to  1854  there  was  no  gener- 
al European  war,  and  into  none  of  the 
six    contests  which   have  since   followed 


has  the  United  States  been  drawn.  In  the 
modern  world  there  is  a  division  of  labor 
in  international  tasks:  to  Russia  falls 
northern  Asia,  to  England  southern  Asia 
and  eastern  Africa,  to  Germany  the  deli- 
cate adjustment  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
in  Europe.  The  United  States  is  not  de- 
prived of  its  place  among  nations  by  the 
fact  that  our  interests  lie  chiefly  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  There  is  nothing 
essentially  wicked  or  dangerous  or  "un- 
American  "  in  common  action  with  for- 
eign nations,  or  in  alliances  with  them 
for  common  objects;  it  is  an  act  of  com- 
mon-sense rather  than  one  of  virtue  to 
decline  joint  action  when  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  far  greater  than 
those  of  European  powers. 

The  first  element  in  our  special  Amer- 
ican policy  was  the  drawing  of  the  new 
southern  and  western  boundary, a  process 
in  which  Spain  was  forced,  by  a  pressure 
little  short  of  war,  to  leave  us  Louisiana 
and  to  cede  the  Floridas.  When  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  em})ires  in  Amer- 
ica broke  up — from  1814  to  1825 — the  Unit- 
ed States  saw  arise,  without  any  inter- 
ference on  our  part,  the  new  nations  of 
Latin  America — Venezuela, New  Granada, 
the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
Chile,  Peru,  Mexico, various  kaleidoscopic 
Central -American  states,  Brazil,  Para- 
guay, and  Uruguay.  Natural  sympathy 
with  struggling  republics  and  desire  for 
commerce  interested  the  American  people 
in  their  new  neighbors,  and  in  1822  began 
a  policy  of  recognition  by  the  United 
States. 

Now  was  raised  a  vital  question  of 
pai'amount  interest  in  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica ;  and  the  United  States  found  itself 
opposed  to  one  of  the  most  ])owerful  in- 
ternational organizations  in  history.  The 
so-called  Holy  Alliance  of  1815,  built  upon 
pious  phrases  of  "reciprocal  .service." 
"mutual  good-will,"  and  "branches  of 
one  family,"  was  nothing  but  a  system  of 
mutual  political  insui-ance,  by  which  the 
allied  sovereigns  of  Europe  agreed  to  help 
each  other  out  in  case  of  revolutions;  in 
a  series  of  congresses,  from  1818  to  1822, 
agreements  were  made  for  ])utting  down 
the  risings  in  Naples  and  Spain.  Pres- 
ently it  was  pro})osed  to  extend  the  Sj/stem 
to  the  rebellious  Spanish  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica; and  even  that  the  United  States  be 
invited  to  take  part  in  a  congress  which 
should  settle  the  details  of  intervention. 
In  1823  George  Canning,  English  foreign 
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ri)inist(^r,  ackiiowl(nlg-c(l  the  place  of  the  adTninistratioii  of  Buclianan  could  noi  be 

United   States  in  tlie  world    by  foi-mally  wholly  a  law  unto  itself, 

inviliiig"  it  to  join    Kno-Jand    in    a  ])r()test  In    the  invasion   of  ^lexico.  from    1S60 

a<;ainst  interfei'ence  in  S})anish  America.  to    1SG7.  the    roots    of   the    ])olicy    of    the 

Moiii'oe  prefei'red  to  make  a  sei)arate  United  States  in  Anit^rica  were  .seen:  it 
declaration  of  the  interests  of  America,  Avas  really  a  foray  ins])ired  by  Fi'ance.  in 
and  his  statement  of  the  cnse.  in  a  m(>ssa,2'e  which  the  United  States  refused  to  join, 
of  December,  1823,  is  the  basis  of  the  so-  and  from  which  Ensfiand  and  Spain  sijort- 
called  "Monroe  doctrine."  It  was,  in  ly  withdrew.  The  United  States  repeat- 
essence,  that  th(^  United  States  could  not  edly  ])rotested.  never  on  the  .Li'i'ound  of 
})ermit  third  ])a.rties  to  interfere  in  quar-  the  ]\Ioni'oe  doctrine. always  on  the  gi'ound 
I'els  b(5tw(>en  feeble  American  ])owers  and  of  material  and  m(>ral  interest.  At  the 
foreig-n  nations.  The  i-eason  for  this  at-  end  of  the  civil  war  the  g-overnment 
titude  Moni'oe  clearly  stated :  '' It  is  only  threatened  force  against  what  was  su]^- 
w^hen  our  rights  ai-e  invaded  or  seriously  ])OS(Hi  to  be  the  stronue^t  military  power 
nienaced  that  Ave  resent  injuries  or  make  in  the  world,  and  Napoleon  III.  grudg- 
serious  preparations  for  d(>fence.''  AVhat  ingly  withdi-ew.  "Whereupon  the  United 
h(^.  meant  was  well  illustrated  by  his  re-  States  left  the  Mexicans  to  reors-anize 
fusal  in  the  same  year,  1823,  to  give  aid  th(>ir  govei-nment  as  they  might  ciioose. 
and  comfort  to  tlie  revolted  Greeks,  be-  and  has  never  pi'otcsted  against  the  crea- 
cause  we  had  not  a  sutlicient  interest  in  tion  of  tlie  present  ^Mexican  monarchy, 
that  controversy.  disguised  under  the  forms  of  a  republican 

Even  the  guarded  language  of  ]\[onroe's  federation, 
message  was  held  not  to  n.iean  a   pledge 

to  the  Latin-xAmerican  powers  to  protect  While  pursuing  a  policy  of  leadership 
tliem  by  armed  foi'ce.  John  Quincy  Ad-  rather  than  of  domination  in  America, 
ams,  the  real  author  of  the  ]^donroe  doc-  the  United  States  has  for  a  century  ex- 
trine,  held  that  "  each  j  nation  j  will  guard  tended  an  influence  westward  to  Asia, 
by  its  own  means."  So  far  from  under-  Four  obstacles  cut  off  the  colonies  from 
talcing  that  the  United  States  would  in-  the  golden  East:  English  control  of  the 
t(M'fere  in  every  quarrel  between  a  Euro-  East  India  ti'ade  to  America:  the  vast  dis- 
])ean  and  an  American  power,  Monroe  tance;  prohibitions  of  trade  by  Asiatic 
based  his  whole  doctrine  ti])on  the  special  powers;  and  exclusion  of  English  vessels 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  leaving  from  Dutch.  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
them  free  to  worlc  out  their  own  destiny:  colonies  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Rev- 
hence  in  various  wars  of  Spain  with  Amer-  olution  set  trade  free.  In  1785  the  shij) 
ican  ])owers  the  United  States  has  never  Empress  of  Xeic  Yorl-  came  home  to  en- 
interfered,  rich  the  owners  with  the  protits  of  the  first 

In  the  forties  and  fifti(\s  the  Uiiiiod  voya^-e  to  the  East.  A  trade  in  ginseng 
States  began  to  assert  a  si)ecial  interest  and  furs  was  begun,  which  even  Chinese 
as  against  England  in  the  disposition  of  sternness  ccnild  not  re'pel.  We  have  for- 
the  territory  of  Noi'tli  America.  In  the  an-  gotten  that  our  title  to  Oregon  is  due  to 
nexation  of  Texas,  and  of  California.  ;uk1  the  estal)lishment  of  the  fur  trade  there 
in  the  dispute  over  the  Oregon  bruuhiry.  in  order  to  su]">ply  the  Chinese  markets, 
the  further  g-rowth  of  English  terriiory  From  this  time  ou  there  was  a  ])rotitable 
w^as  ])re vented.  When  it  Ciune.  however,  direct  trade  to  India.  China,  Arabia,  Per- 
to  a  great  commercial  question,  that  of  an  sia.  and  the  co;ist  of  Africa;  and  ship- 
Isthmus  canal,  the  two  powers  which  ihen  owners  like  "'King  Hoojier  ""  of  Marble- 
bad  the  largestcarrying  trade  canuMo  ;in  head  built  them  observat<n'ies  to  Avalch 
agreement  in  the  Cla yton-Bul  wer  TrCciiy  for  their  Indiameu  coming  home.  As  has 
of  |8r)0.  that  tliey  would  jointly  guaraniec  been  pointed  otit  in  a  previous  article  of 
th(^  n(Mitrality  of  the  canal.  During  ilie  this  series. 'mio  Asiatic  colonies  were  form- 
tifties  the  United  States  was  r(^]H^atediy  ed  by  the  United  States,  but  commercial 
reminded,  when  it  strot?hed  foi'ih  its  Jiouses  were  foun'ded  in  Eastern  poi'ts, 
hand  to  taice  Cuba  ov  CiMiiral  America,  and  smart  young  Yanlcee  suix'-rcargoes 
that  there  was  :i  rf^sponsihility  htM'ore  tlie  and  ship-captains  made  forttmes  for  their 
bar  of  the  nations  which  forbade  exten-  ovruers  and  souK^thing  for  themselves, 
sion  of  slave  territory  at  the  expense  o{  Our  vessels  shared  the  scanty  privileges 
feeble    neighbors.       Even    the    protligate  ^  jlarper's  Jfaaazhu.  ,Ti\z\\v\v\\  \S99. 
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of  Asiatic  ports,  and  took  the  internation- 
al risk  of  pirates. 

During  the  first  lialf  of  the  nineteentli 
contury  the  Americans  be^'an  one  settle- 
ment— the  Hawaiian  Islands— which  per- 
haps may  prove  to  be  the  beg-inning-  of  a 
Pacific  empire;  and  therebjMnvolved  our 
country  in  the  international  squabbles 
J  and  responsibilities  of  the  Pacific.  In 
1851  a  great  effort  was  made  to  annex  the 
islands,  the  native  rulers  consenting,  or 
rather  insisting.  The  United  States  re- 
fused annexation,  but  promised  protection. 
The  islands  remained  a  kind  of  depend- 
ency down  to  the  annexation  of  1898. 

The  trade  of  China  and  Japan  had  been 
the  quest  of  travellers  and  merchants 
from  Marco  Polo  down — Cipango  and  Ca- 
thay were  words  which  Columbus  rolled 
under  liis  tongue  like  a  sweet  morsel  — 
and  later  ambassadors  of  Russia,  Holland, 
and  England  kotowed  and  grovelled  be- 
fore tlie  Son  of  Heaven,  or  his  represent- 
ative, and  asked  trade  of  his  empire. 

The  Chinese  nut  was  cracked  by  Great 
Britain  in  a  rough  fashion,  without  any 
of  the  fierce  international  diplomatic  con- 
tests which  mark  the  j)]'esent  stages  of 
the  Chinese  question.  The  Chinese  re- 
fused to  buy  English  goods  or  smoke 
English  opium,  whereupon  the  English 
smashed  in  the  gates  of  China,  and  com- 
pelled the  opening  of  certain  "treaty 
ports."  Without  being  a  party  to  this 
short  method  of  negotiating  commercial 
treaties,  the  United  States  profited  by  it; 
and  in  1844  Caleb  Cushing  was  sent  as 
our  first  diplomatic  representative  to 
China,  and  obtained  a  favorable  treaty. 

The  next  fifteen  years  was  the  ha])py 
time  for  American  shipping.  The  stars 
and  stripes  were  seen  on  every  sea,  and 
by-and-by  they  appeared  in  the  harbor  of 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  where,  in  1854,  Commo- 
dore Perry  secured  a  commercial  treaty, 
by  much  the  satne  diplomacy  as  that  of 
England  in  China.  The  United  States 
was  the  first  of  the  nineteenth-century 
powers  to  open  up  Japan,  and  she  has 
always  been  proud  of  having  introduced 
Western  civilization  to  the  most  hopeful 
of  tlie  Asiatic  nations. 

The  fifties  and  sixties  were  not  favora- 
ble decades  for  planting  American  colo- 
nies, and  the  Asiatic  trade  for  which  such 
efforts  had  been  made  lost  much  of  its 
importance.  Down  to  1880,  therefore,  the 
United  States  made  no  advances  in  the 
Pacific,  and  up  to  the  occupation  of  the 


Philippines  in  1898  looked  on  as  a  specta- 
tor at  the  contests,  treaties,  and  combina- 
tions of  European  powers  in  the  East. 

Having  been  at  war  with  no  Euroi)ean 
nation  between  1815  and  1898,  and  hav- 
ing no  interest  in  European  territory,  tlie 
international  questions  wliich  have  arisen 
have  chiefiy  concerned  commerce  and  the 
status  of  individuals.  From  1815  to  1835 
the  United  States  stood  for  a  steady  prin- 
ciple— that  of  getting  rid  of  the  remains 
of  the  navigation  acts  of  European  coun- 
tries. The  commercial  discriminations 
were  finally  renounced  in  a  series  of  com- 
mercial treaties.  During  this  period  tlie 
United  States  never  had  what  would  now 
be  considered  a  high  protective  tariff,  and 
in  1854  it  made  a  recipi'ocity  treaty  with 
Canada.  The  tendency  after  1840  was  to 
go  into  the  system  of  fi'ee  trade,  which 
then  seemed  likely  to  prevail  all  over  the 
Western  world. 

In  only  two  cases  the  government 
showed  a  disposition  to  pusli  American 
principles  upon  Europe.  When,  in  1841, 
the  five  great  Euro])ean  powers  united  in 
a  treaty  for  th.e  regulation  of  the  slave 
trade,  our  minister  in  Pai'is,  Lewis  Cass, 
took  the  responsibility  of  a  ])ul)lic  })ro- 
test.  on  the  ground  tliat  the  objcK't  of  the 
ti'eaty  was  to  show  his  government  in  a 
had  light.  In  1848,  the  revolution  yeai*, 
Hungary  revolted  from  Austria.and  Presi- 
dent Polk  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  S))ecial 
commissioner  to  see  whether  tliere  was 
ground  for  recognition  of  the  seceders; 
the  act  gave  great  offence  to  Austria;  and 
in  1850,  in  a  correspondence  with  l>ai'on 
Hiilsemann,  Austrian  representative, Dan- 
iel Webster  let  the  eagle  scre.-nn.  Shoi-tly 
after  this  Kossuth  came  over,  was  re- 
ceived in  state  by  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  it  really  looked  for  a  time  as  though 
the  United  States  meant  to  stand  before 
the  world  as  a  proselyting  power. 

In  the  fifties  arose  several  ijitei'nation- 
al  questions  in  which  the  L^nited  States 
took  a  decided  stand  as  one  of  the  sister- 
hood of  ))owers.  Ever  since  the  Middle 
Ages  th(^  Danish  government  had  levied 
duties  on  vessels  ])assing  through  the 
straits  into  the  Baltic;  the  only  logical 
ground  was  that  of  defence  from  pirates, 
and  for  many  decades  that  ground  had 
disappeared.  The  United  States  there- 
fore took  the  lead  in  protesting-;  Eu- 
ropean })()wers  then  took  the  matter  up, 
and  in  1857  held  a  kind  of  cono'ress,  and 
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made  a  joint  ag-reenieni  to  coiiipoiiiid  tlie  of  sea-coast,  so  that   at  last  scarce  a  ])ort 

duties  ])y  paying'  a  luini)   sum,  (jT  wiiicli  Avas  ()i)eii,  was  tlie  woi-k  of  a  great  uaval 

J:?900.()00    was     assi,i;'iied     to     tlic^    United  power. 

Btat(^s.     Our  o-overnnient  i-efused  to  share  On  some  ))oints  tlie  United   Slates   put 

in  the  congress  or  its  findings,  and  made  forward   claims  Avhicli  were  not  justified 

a  separate  settlement  with  tlie  Danes,     lii  by    iiiternatii)nal    law.   and    Avhich    were 

efVect,  the  American    r(>])uhlic  was  stand-  even    contrai'v    to    tlie    long  -  established 

ing  for  the  principle  of  free  navigation  of  })olicy  of    tlie    nation.      The    Confederate 

the  open  s(mis  in  behalf  of  all  nations.  envoys  taken  in  the  Trent  wei'e  released 

Two  (juestioiis  came  up  indirectly  out  on   a  technicality— but  really  because,  as 

of  tlie  Critnean  war  in  which  the  United  Lincoln  put  it,  '"we  must  slick  to  Amei-- 

States  asserted  its    international  dignity,  ican   ])r!nci])les  concerning  the  rights  of 

The  first  was  a  breach  of  neutrality:   the  neutrals."'      Tiie  seizure  of  vessels  bound 

Bi'itish     minister   was   supposed    to    have  to  ]\lexican  ports  on  the  ground  that  the 

connived  at  the  enlistment  of  men  in  this  cai'goes  were  destined  eventually  for  the 

country,  and  was  therefore  dismissed  by  Confederacy — the   so-called  "continuous 

the  administration  of  Pierce.      At  the  end  voyages"' — s(4  up  a  dangerous  ])rinci])le, 

of    the    war,   in    1856,  again    the    United  which    may    yet    I'eturn     to    })lague    the 

States  refused  to  join  in  or  to  acce})t  the  Ignited  Stales. 

results    of   a    Euro})ea]i    congress.       The         The  real  lesson  for  the  world  from  the 

great  European  powers,  as  a  part  of  the  civil   war  was  the  strength,  vitality,  and 

settlement  at  the  end  of  the  Crimean  war,  ])ower  of  self-preservation  of  tlie  repu.blic. 

agreed   to  abolish  privateering;    but    the  So  long  as  slavery  divided  the  nation  it 

United    States,   thotigh    si)ecially   invited  could  neither  ])erform  its  own  tasks  nor 

to    accede,   refused    on    rather    technical  take    its   rightful    place   among    nations, 

grounds.  Having  cast  the  beam  out  of  its  own  eye. 

So    far,    since    the    end    of   the  war  of  it  might  see  clea.rly  the  mote  thai  was  in 

181  "i,   the   United   States    had    taken    part  a  brother's  eye. 
only  in  such  international  (]Uvestions  as  it 

chose  to  touch;  by  the  civil  war.  diplo-  AVhen  people  speak  or  write  of  the 
macy  was  thrust  upon  us.  Not  with-  present  trend  of  our  foi'eign  relations  as 
standing  the  inexperience  of  the  govern-  a  ])arty  nianonivi'c.  or  a  fit  of  national 
ment  in  such  questions  as  belligert^icy,  dementia,  ihey  turn  their  backs  on  the 
blockade,  neutral  rights,  and  contraband,  history  of  the  century,  and  especially  on 
the  old  princi})le  of '' hands  otf'M'or  neu-  the  events  of  iiie  la>t  th.irty  years, 
trals  was  successfully  ap])lied.  Somehow  AVhether  welcome  or  u.n  welcome,  it  is  a 
Lincoln's  administration  worried  through  truth  as  well  verilied  as  the  celebration 
the  tick'lish  dilliculty  of  treating  the  Con-  of  the  Fourth,  of  July,  that  the  Uiiited 
federate  States  as  simple  insurgents,  and  States  has  for  years  lieeii  in  llie  habit  of 
IxMice  not  entitled  to  an  international  mixing  in  v.(~>r]d  })olitics  whenever  it  felt 
status,  and  yet  holding  foreign  naiions  tiiat  its  interests  were  involved, 
responsible  for  the  limitations  inpposed  on  \Vith  Eurc^pe  there  have  been  few  op- 
neutrals  in  a  regular  war.  It  was  not  ])ortunities  for  American  inlluence  dur- 
possible  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the  ing  the  last  thiily  years.  Disputes  arid 
belligerency  of  the  Confedei'acy — indee^l  treaties  over  the  naturaliza.tion  of  immi- 
our  own  government  practically  recog-  grants,  and  over  tariti's;  international 
niz(Hl  it  —  but  it  was  possible  to  {\o  the  agreements  as  to  the  rights  of  the  road 
world  several  scM'vices  by  insisting  that  at  sea,  postal  service,  and  telegraphs — 
imlependence  should  not  be  recogniztnl  these  have  been  the  ])rincipal  subjects  of 
before  inde})endence  was  assured,  and  by  diplomacy;  and  in  such  subjects  Costa 
protesting  against  the  building  of  war-  Kica  and  Ectiador  are  admitted  on  equal 
shi})s  foi"  the  enemy  in  neutral  ])orts.  terms  with  ourselves.  AVe  refused  in 
Charles  Francis  Adams's  })ersistent.  "Your  1SS5  to  be  bound  by  the  European  con- 
Lordship  will  observe  that  this  is  war,""  ftu'ence  on  the  Congo  Free  State,  and 
])ut  the  principle  in  a  nutshell.  In  mill-  have  rehictantly  Icepl  otit  of  the  settle- 
tary  operations,  l)ut  especially  in  the  ment —or  ralln^r  the  neglect — of  the  crisis 
blockade,  the  Ignited  States  showed  the  in  the  Ott(^nuin  Empire, 
physical  force  of  a  AVorld  F(nv(M\  With  In  American  questions  the  conscious- 
an  imju-ovised  navy  to  shut  up  oODO  miles  ncss  of  a    special   international   function 
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has  sljown  itself  a  dozen  times  since  1867. 
The  first  evidence  was  tlie  scheme  of  an- 
nexations in  the  West  Indies,  put  for- 
ward in  1867-69.  In  these  plans,  how- 
ever, the  American  people  took  so  little 
interest  that  St.  Thomas  and  San  Domin- 
go were  allowed  to  slip  away,  althoug'h 
both  islands  were  ea<^er  to  come  into  the 
Union.  Alaska  was  annexed,  and  though 
long  neglected,  it  proved  to  be  a  centre 
of  international  complications;  stretch- 
ing far  toward  the  mainland  of  Asia,  it 
makes  us  parties  to  all  North  Pacific 
quarrels;  and  the  seal-fishery  proved  so 
vahiable  as  to  lead  to  a  claim  of  control 
over  seals  in  the  high  seas,  which  in- 
volved us  in  negotiations  with  Russia, 
Japan,  and  England,  and  in  the  commis- 
sion to  arbitrate  disputes  with  England 
in  1895. 

Tlie  Cuban  war  of  1868  to  1878  com- 
pelled the  United  States  to  a.ssert  its  po- 
sition as  a  World  Power  toward  Spain, 
and  caused  President  Grant,  in  1873,  to 
make  the  novel  proposition  of  joint  in- 
tervention with  European  powers.  In 
the  Chilean-Peruvian  war  of  1877-81,  the 
United  States  at  first  took  the  attitude  of 
an  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  peace,  but  for- 
tunately withdrew  from  a  position  which, 
if  rigidly  maintained,  would  have  made 
it  necessar^^  to  police  all  Latin  America; 
and  in  the  Pan-American  Congress  of 
1889  the  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a 
kind  of  American  concert.  Complica- 
tions with  Chile  in  1890  left  that  country 
feeling  sore;  and  there  does  not  ap])ear 
to  be  any  Latin-American  power  which 
would  for  a  moment  admit  that  its  action 
could  be  coerced  by  us,  although  they 
are  all  glad  to  have  the  United  States 
push  back  their  adversaries. 

The  most  significant  incident  of  the 
period  is  the  controversy  over  Veneziuda. 
The  issue  was  a  prolonged  boundary 
controversy  between  Venezuela  and  the 
British  colony  of  Guiana,  of  which  no- 
body will  really  know  the  merits  till  the 
present  arbitrators  report;  but  we  do 
know  that  the  object  of  dispute  is  of  no 
great  value;  the  territory  is  low  and 
poisonous;  the  Europeans  who  live  on 
it  are  but  a  few  hundred;  and  it  is  as 
distant  from  New  Orleans  as  Livei'})ool 
from  Newfoundland.  In  December,  1895, 
President  Cleveland  threatened  war  on 
Great  Britain  unless  the  question  were 
forthwith  submitted  to  arbitration.  Sec- 
retary  Olney's   published  argument   was 


to  the  effect  that  the  Monroe  doctrine 
forbade  the  seizing  of  disi)uted  territory; 
that  the  United  States  was  paramount  in 
America;  and  that  foreign  colonies  ought 
to  cease  in  this  hemisphere.  Measured  by 
the  test  of  national  interest,  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  United  States  was  unreal, 
and  the  published  motives  insuflicient. 
Though  Great  Britain  conceded  the  arbitra- 
tion, no  national  policy  of  ours  can  ignore 
the  fact  that  by  the  possession  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  aiul  Newfoundland,  of 
West  Irulia  islands,  of  Belize  and  Guiana, 
Great  Britain  is  also  an  American  power, 
and  can  be  dispossessed  of  her  territory 
or  lier  interests  only  by  war. 

The  latest  phase  of  our  infiuence  in 
America  is  familiar  to  everybody.  In 
1898,  moved  ])artly  by  humanity,  but 
more  by  manifest  national  interest,  the 
United  States  has  compelled  Spain  by 
force  of  arms  to  leave  Cuba  to  the  Cu- 
bans, and  to  cede  Puerto  Rico  outright; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  we  shall  henceforth  insist  on  a  na- 
val supremacy  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
that  Cuba  will  be  at  least  an  American 
protectorate. 

In  the  Pacific  and  the  East,  as  in  the 
West,  intervention  and  conquest  are  only 
a  larger  development  of  an  old-time  pol- 
icy, by  which,  in  the  face  of  bitter  oi)posi- 
tion  at  home,  there  has  been  a  steady  ex- 
pansion of  interests,  and  consequently  of 
new  reasons  for  exercising  the  ])ower  of 
the  country.  Toward  China  we  have, 
since  1881,  assumed  the  contemptuous  at- 
titude of  other  Western  powers — sweeping 
treaties  aside  wiieii  we  do  not  like  them, 
and  cutting  off  immigration.  Toward 
Japan  we  liave  felt  a  benevolent  friend- 
ship, till  we  thought  there  was  a  confiicl  of 
interests  over  Hawaii.  In  Samoa  we  have 
had  one  of  oui'  few  ex})eriences  of  concert- 
ed diplomacy.  If  to  be  co-regent  of  1700 
square milesof  Pacific  island  with  England 
and  Germany  makes  a  Woi'ld  Power,  we 
have  that  dignity  ;  but  tliat  is  ;»11  that  we 
get  out  of  the  tripartite  poss(^ssion.  It  is 
otherwise  with  Hawaii,  in  itself  much  more 
important  than  Samoa,  and  as  entirely 
free  from  any  foreign  control  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ct)luinbia.  But  Hawaii  nuikes  us 
necessarily  intei*ested  in  all  Pacific  ques- 
tions ;  while  the  possession  of  Manila, 
brings  us  into  the  thick  of  the  Eastern 
Asiatic  contest,  and  thus  must  inevitably 
bring  us  into  new  complications  with  the 
great  powers  of  Europe. 
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R(;vie\viiig-    tlic    hisioi^y    of    Aniericaii  Why  go  far  atield  to  form    iie\v  colonial 

foi'ciii'ii  reUiLions,  it  scorns  clear   that   Lho  rekitions  such  as  must  increase  the  points 

Unit(>(l  States  has  from  its  hirlli  been   in  of   friction  and   involve  us  in  other  peo- 

bolii   hemis})iici'os  a  true  World  Power —  ])le's  quarrels.''     Why  s]iend  on  Cuba  aud 

in  mililai'y  strength,  in  inlluence  on  other  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Pliilij^pines, 

nations,  in  a  tendency  to    extend  its   in-  men.  money,  and  viial  energy  v*-hich  must 

iluence     and     power.      It    is    this     status  be  withdrawn  from  the  pressing-  needs  of 

which    has  g'iven  such    success    in    nego-  our  own  communiliesf    New  tropical  col- 

tiating"   treaties    and    in  settling"  disputes,  onies  mean  large   expenditures  of  every 

But  tlie  governnu'iit  has  regularly  chosen  kind,  and — judging-  by  the  experience  of 

its  ow)i  occasions  and  its  own  methods  of  other  nations — they  \vill  bring  small  an- 

interference.      The  power    of  the  United  nual  returns  and  mucli  vexation  of  spirit. 
Sla,tes    has    usually  been    in   reserve,  but         If  this  series  of  articles  accurately  states 

not  in  isolation;  and  whenever  the  inter-  the  history  of  our  external  policy,  it  will 

ests  of  the  nation  seemed  sutliciently  af-  be   seen   that  annexations,  interventions, 

fected,  it.  has    made   our   place  manifest,  colonies,  and  international  influence   are 

The  method  has  almost  always  been  that  not  new  factors  in  our  national  life.    The 

of    se})arate,  independent    remonstrance,  drift  of   a   cenfiiry  has  suddenly  proved 

Though  invited  to  take  ))art  in  Euro])ean  to  be  a  current.      Tlie  proxin)ity  of  Span- 

(M)ngresses,  or  to  join   in   their  action  in  ish  and  Latin  American  lands,  and  espe- 

tlie  English  negotiations  and  also  in  the  cially  of    Cuba,  has    long   since   made  a 

Dutch    negotiations   of    1782,  in    Spanish  quiet,  self-contained  national   life  im])os- 

atl'aii's  in  1823,  in  the  Quintuple  Treaty  of  sible.      The   advance    into    the  West    In- 

1842,  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1850,  dies  is  as  inevitable  as  it  was  into  Texas 

and  in  the  African  congress  of  1885,  the  and  California.    For  lifty  years  there  has 

government  has  always  refused ;  the  only  been    also    a    tendeiu-y    to    establish    na- 

case  of  joint  (;onference  on  vital  matters  tional    power   in    the    Pacilic.      And    we 

is  th.at  of  1889  on  Samoa.  _  cannot  avoid  direct  relations  with  Euro- 

The  disposition  of  the  nation  to  play  a  pean   powers:    such  relaiions  spring    out 

great  part  in  the  workks  affairs  is  not,  as  of  our  nearness  to  Europe,  measured  l)y 

many  people   seem  to  think,  simply  the  time  and  difficulty:  out  of  the  growth  of 

work    of   Presidents  or  consuls   or  Con-  international  trade,  the  movement  of  em- 

gi-essmen  ;   it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  igrants,  the  interplay  of  literature  and  of 

people  which  has  a  facility  for  forgetting  institu.tions. 

the  early  defeats  and   humiliations  of  its         If  it  be  tirged  that  in  international  coun- 

history,  and  which   feels  like  ]"»roving  its  cils  even  great  powers  sometimes  play  only 

own  vast  powtM".     To  moralize  upon  such  second   fiddle,  the  only   answer  must  i)e 

a  tendency  is  not  the  purj)ose  of  this  ar-  that  it  is  the  ju'ivilege  and  glory  of  a  great 

tide.      The  United  States  has   heretofore  democracy  to  make  its  own  choices — even 

found  little  occasion  to  assert  its  dignity  its  own    mistakes.      Who  can  doubt  that 

as  ;i  Woi'ld   Power:   our  strength   is  un-  the    i)urpose    of   the   American   peo})le    is 

questioned — and  where,  as  in  the  Samoan  not   only  to  make   the    nation   felt  as   a 

and  Venezuelan  qttestions,  the  nation  ap-  World   Power,  but    also  to  s])read  Wcst- 

peared  to  hav(^  a  strong-  interest,  no  otiier  ern    civilization    Eastward.''     Perha])S   we 

])Ower  has  been   willing  to  stand   in    tlie  have  yet  to  learn    tlie  unyielding  inertia 

way.     When  we  consider  otu'  owti  unset-  of  the  P'.asl :   doubtless  we  have  some  dis- 

tled  home  problems   we  ai'e  dismayed   at  illusionmenls  before  us.      The  di])lomacy 

talving    a    sh;n'e    in    the    conduct   of    the  of  the  United  States  has  not  Ixhmi  a  series 

world's  affairs.      Willi  irresponsible  des-  of  triitin})hs:   it  has  included  many  errors 

potisms  in  many  of  oui'  great   cities  and  and  some  injustices:   but  now  that  slav- 

some  great  States;   with  an  ever-present  ery  has  ceased  to  poison  our  foreign  pol- 

race  antagonism  of  oui- own  making:  with  icy    the    genei'al    tendency    of    American 

n)illions  of  })eople  in  the  Southern  moun-  expansion     is    toward     human    freedom, 

tains  and  the  far  Western  frontiers  who  ]\fay  the  American  nation  belike  Thomas 

are  as  far  fi-om   real   modern  civilization  HooktM',  founder  of  Ct>nnecticut,  of  whom 

as  the  Filipinos:  with  mediaeval  mob  laws  a  contem]K)rary  said.  "He  had  a  temi)er 

and  tortm'e  of  ])risoners—  one  wc>uld  thin.k  like  a  mastiff-dog  with  a  chain — he  could 

that  we  had   phmty  of  space   for  the  na-  let  out  his  dog.  and  he  could  draw  in  his 

tional  enei'gv  within  cnir  own  l^oundaries.  dog"! 
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MINER VY'S    VALENTINES. 
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HOWARD  knew  by  the  old  man's  face, 
when  lie  hobbled  into  the  library,  that 
lie  had  come  to  ask  a  favoi".  He  bowed  ob- 
sequiously several  times,  flourishing  his  frag- 
uieiit  of  a  hat  a])oloj;<5tically  as  he  a})[)roaclied 
liini,  and,  contrary  to  his  habit,  be<>ged  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  down. 

Howard  drew  the  low  rocker  ()i>i)()site  his 
own  seat. 

"  Certainly, Uncle  'Lnni  ;  sit  down  and  make 
yourself  comfortable.  And  what  can  I  do  for 
you  this  morning  ?" 

Instead  of  answering,  the  old  negro  drew 
out  his  bandanna  handkerchief,  and  began 
slowly  to  wipe  his  face.  He  evidently  felt 
some  embarrassnient,  and  was  trying  to  master 
iti  before  he  slionld  venture  upon  his  errand. 
Finally,  however,  he  chuckled: 

"  IJndi !  I  sca'cely  know  how  to  state  it, 
Marse  Howaid.  I — I  jes  'lowed  I'd  drap  in 
an'  have  a  little  talk  dis  moriiin',  an'  maybe, 
arter  a  while,  you'd  do  a  little  writin'  fur  me  — 
not  now,  tell  we  talks  it  over."  Then  shifting 
his  position,  he  said,  tentatively,"  Is  you  ever 
\vrit  a  valentime,  marster?" 
Howard  laughed. 

'^No,  Uncle  'Luui,  I  liave  never  written  one, 
exactly,  but  I  have  directed  about  a  dozen  for 
the  boys  during  the  last  two  days.  Who  start- 
ed the  valentine  fever  on  the  plantation,  any- 
how ?  And  don't  tell  me  you  have  caught 
it." 

"I  'ain't  caught  notliin'  fom  dese  yo'ng  fool 
niggers,  efdat  what  you  mean — no,  sir.  I  been 
knowin'  'bout  valentimes  'fo'  dey  was  born,  but 
de  valentimes  we-all's  white  folks  sont  aroun' 
in  de  ole  days  was  wuth  talkin'  about.  Dey 
waru't  no  sech  scandalous-lookin'  things  as  I 
see  fly  in'  roun'  de  plantation  de  las'  few  days 
— no,  sir. 

"Plantation  niggers  ain't  titten  to  commu- 
nicate dey  emotioiiis  wid  valentimes,  nohou . 
Half  o'  de  boys  an'  gals  on  de  place  ain't 
speakin'  to  each  other  to-day  an'  'istiddy,  an' 
dey  been  three  free  fights  (h)wn  in  de  puckon 
grove,  all  on  account  o' dese  picture  valentimes 
gwine  back  an'  fo'tli. 

"Thick-lip  Sarey  she  got  one  wid  notliin' 
but  a  big  monf  wid  hands  an'  foots  to  it,  an' 
quick  as  she  received  it  she  witlid rawed  her 
speech  fom  three  o'  de  boys  she  belt  onder 
s'piciou,  an'  she  quit  her  work  in  de  liel',  an' 
walked,  snortin'  mad,  all  de  way  ten  iniles  to 
town  to  pick  out  three  o'  de  insultiu'es'  ones 
she  could  git  to  sen'  back  ;  an'  when  de  boys 
got  'em — of  co'se  two  of 'em  was  'bleeged  to  be 
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innocent — dey  all  three  s'[Hcioned  two  or  three 
gals  apiece,  an'  dat's  de  way  hit  trabbles — 
trouble  in  de  valentime's  track. 

"  But  I  don't  call  sech  as  dat  valenfiities,  no- 
how. I  calls  deni  no  better'u  word-o'-mouth 
insults.  WIhmi  /  sends  a  valentime,  I  sends 
de  (iiKilili/  sort.  I  ricollec'  when  my  yo'ng 
niistus  used  to  git  all  manner  o'  picture  valen- 
times, wid  roses  an' hearts  an' dese  heah  cun- 
iiin'  little  naked  boy  babies  on  'em — an'  po'try 
verses.  1  'member  in  [)'tic'hir  one  she  got  wha' 
come  in  a  box,  all  sweet-smellin',  an'  tied  wid 
a  sash-ribbin,an'  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  pull 
out  a  little  do'-kuob  in  de  picture,  an'  it  'd  be- 
gin to  stretch  out,  same  as  a  'cordion,  tell  it 
would  stan'  all  alone  by  itse'f,  an'  d'rec'ly  you 
could  peej)  in  an'  see  a  tlower-gyarden  an'  a 
lieacock  an'  a  lady  settin'  beside  a  yo'ng  man 
on  a  paper  sofy,  an'  po'try  words  under  'em, 
si)lainin'  out  eve'ything,  same  as  a  love-letter. 
JJon  was  !'«/«« /</«('«.  All  dese  low-down,  red- 
nose,  slim-neck,  bald-head,  fork-tail  pictures 
wha'  de  boys  is  intrustin'  to  de  gals  dey  claim 
to  love,  nowadays,  I  class  dem  as  black- 
guardin'. 

"But  I  started  to  tell  yer  about  a  valentime 
I  sont  once-t.  Of  co'se  hit  was  secou'-han'; 
but  dat  didn't  hurt  it.  Hit  was  one  my  yo'ng 
mistus  got  fom  a  yo'ng  man  wha'  she  hated, 
an'  so  she  passed  it  on  to  me,  an'  tol'  me  I 
could  ding  it  away;  but  of  co'se  white  fling- 
aways  is  nigger  treasures,  so  1  took  an'  sont  it 
to  a  gal  I  was  sort  o'  holdin'  otf  fom,  j<'s  to  see 
how  she'd  teck  it." 

He  chuckled  to  himself  as  if  over  a  pleasant 
memory. 

"And  how  did  she  take  it,  uncle  ?" 

He  did  not  answer  for  some  ndnntes. 

"Well,"  he  said,  luesently,  "'tain't  no  use 
to  go  over  de  groun'.  Howsomever,  I  reckon 
I'll  haf  to  tell  you  a  little  about  it.  Of  co'se 
niggci- (loin's  told  in  wliitii  lang'age,  dey  seems 
fureign  ;  but,  tell  de  trufe,  Marse  Howard,  de 
lady  1  wants  a  valentime  fur  now,  she's  de 
same  liuhj.  She  was  my  fust  wife— when  I 
wasn't  no  mo'n  a  boy,  sca'cely.  I  was  married 
to  her  reg'Iar,  out'n  de  book,  in  ole  marster's 
libr'y,  by  a  white-robe  preacher.  Seem  like 
it  ought  to  belt  strong,  but  ef  folks  wants  to 
stray,  look  like  votliin-  don't  hoi'  'em. 

"I  nuver  was  to  say  good-lookin',  not  even 
in  my  bes'  days,  an'  Minervy — dat  was  her 
name,  Minervy — -she  say  she  wouldn't  'a'  mar- 
ried me  nohow,  'cep'n'  fur  my  ways.  I  nuver 
put  on  no  ways  in  p'tic'lar,  so  fur  as  I  knowed  ; 
but,  howsomeNer,  either  she  got  so  used  to  mj' 
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ways  (It-y  didn't  l<»f(li  \i  tastr  no  mo".  (»r  niay- 
\h'  dt^v  jiioiijHrlit  ()"  cliaii^ied  an'  me  nc.r  know 
ir.  i)cy  .^-ay  e\e"y  man's  ways  clian^^t-s  mo' 
or  less  art*  r  lie's  mai  rie<i.  Uwx  to  come  to  de 
jt'int.  slie  up  an'  lei"  me  one  day  — tollered  a 
tall,  stately.  li;:lit-<-oiii]deeted  \aller  man  wid 
lof.ks  an"  liel)a\  i<.r— (nJI.-nMl  him  down  d<-  liver. 
an"  set  up  liousekee pin"  wid  'im  on  a  lafr.  an'  I 
"ain't  nu\er  seen  'er  lae.-  to  facefom  <lat  day. 
1  leekon  she  had  a  pnrty  ton;:h  time  of  if.  an' 
J  "ain"i  «:ot  no  hard  leeli'i,":.  lo  hei'.  We  all  tol- 
lers our  leadin">.  Kfdey  good.  >o  murh  de  bet- 
ter: an"  eldey  had.  so  much  de  w  us>. 

••We  wa-  li\in"  u[t  in  Howai<i  (,'ounty  dem 
da\s.  an'  1  di<ln't  want  to  la<e  de  mu>ic.  an'  >o 
I  eome  down  heah.  \n  haf  I  ditln't  ki.ow  no- 
hody.  an"  to<d;  up  mo'  land  'n  1  lelr  ahle  to 
woils". Jes  w  id  de  intenrioui  o"  killin"  myse"l" — 
hut  *>rid  o"  dat.  heah  I  i>  axin"  you  to  write 
me  another  valentime.  When  a  ]Mis>on  stops 
to  think.  JoKliin  is  a  >iran;L:e  road  to  traidtle. 
shore  eiKUigh. 

•■  Wtll.  sii-.  now  I"m  a-condn"  to  de  >tory 
]ialT.  \\'ho  .\ou  reckon  hut  my  >ame  little  oh- 
.Minervy  i- j<->  lately  turned  up  down  heah  in 
de  (Jzaii  hoftom  ?  Dey  tell  me  >he"s  all  hy 
her>e't'.  an"  de  •S'cieix  fur  de  T'omotion  o" 
^^"Id<iers  an"  Orjdian-."  hit  pays  her  three  dol- 
lars a  month  lur  hein"  a  widder:  an"  ole  man 
Joe  Taxloi-.  he  say  .she  draw.-  fur  hein"  a  or- 
jphan  too.  whicdi  >eem  to  me  iike  dat  ain't 
-ea'eely  fair,  an' she  over  adult  age.  ."^he  mu>" 
he'hmg  ahoiit  tift\  «u-  >i\iy.  Yit  'n'  >iill.  e(»me 
(low  n  '  )  ir.  -he'v  a  lione>ter  orphan  'n  .-he  is 
a  widdei.  P,ut  (>\'  (■>,'><■  ef  I  was  to  sj.eak  out. 
I'd  deprive  her  of  de  widder  part.  S(.  I  l.oun' 
to  lay  ]ow.  f^ver  >ei.ee  1  knowed  .-he  eome 
hack  hy  'erse'f.  I  lieeii  -tudyiii"  to  tin"  some 
way  I  couhl  reacdi  out  my  haii'  to  ][t^v  in  de 
dark — an"  pa>s  on.  So  when  de  \aleniiiiie 
J'e\.r  come  up  agin,  .-eem  like  niayhe  hit 
uiought  gi"e  me  a  chance. 

••An'  >o  won't  you  jdease.  >ir.  try  to  git  iiu- 
np  a  le.l  faiMN  lasti<lious  valeiiiime  to  sen" 
'el  .'  Ma>he  hit  mought  raise 'er  coinage  a  lit- 
tle to  jaiow  -oineiiody  thought  dat  miu-h  of 
'er."" 

Here  was  a  rouuince.  Howard  turned  and 
looked  at  the  <dd  mam 

■•Aien"f  you  alVaid  >\i*'  wouhl  -u>]iect  y<ui. 
since  you  .-eiit  her  ont>  in  the  (dd  da\s  '1  And 
if.^he  >hou:<l.  mi^htn"t  >h<-  naturally  want  you 
to  take  her  ha-k  .'■" 

He  thought  awhile  <.\.-r  this.  Then  he 
said: 

•■  No.  sir.  I  don't  irekon  >.he  w.mld.  You  >ee. 
:i\u'\\  hat'  !•»  gi"e  up  dat  widder"-  three  dollars 
a  month,  .-"ciety  moi,.y.      Yoii  know,  a  ta>te  o" 

tVee   m<ui.'\.  hii"-   -ame  a-   pi/en   in   de  h! 1. 

Hii"s  wn-s")!  \accinatioii  auin'  w.-rk.  No:  de 
valt-ntime  W(»n"t  d<>  no  hann.  Hit  "il  j>--  he 
.son;e'li"n'  to  teek  down  an'  look  at  otfn  an"  on 
th"c.u-h  de  day.  an"  at  ni-lit  heto'  -he  go  to 
ht-d.an'  to  Console  her  -perits  wheti  -he  ted.- 
loiM-voiiie.  Of  co'se  hir's  liouu'  to  ]»ring  me 
back  to  hi-r  mill',  an'  I  d*ui't  keer  ef  it  do.    Y«.»u 


know.  .Minervy.  >h«-  w  a.-  de  purties' little  slim- 
ankle  yaller  gal  dat  ever  trod  de  cotton  row 
ill  de  <de  da,\  s — no  mi-take  about  if.  Au'  I 
reckon,  accoidiii'  to  white  righteou-iies.-.  -he'.s 
my  legal  wife  yit  :  but  of  co'^e  dat'>  jes  on  i 
jtaper.  Jiut  in  my  iieart  some  day-  I  .s..rt  <."  | 
hankeis  arter  her  cliangealde  wax-  even  yit. 
You  nuver  km.wed  what  ^he  was  li'hle  to  do 
Uex".""  ■ 

••  And  don  t   you   tliiid<  tiiat  ma\  l-e  \  <mi  w  ill         ■ 
go  I'ack  to  her  -ouie  day  1" 

••An'  lea\e  de  chiileii's  mammy?  Oh  no. 
Maisf  How  ar<l.  (Uiiio.  L«'a\  e  my  <de 'omaii.  1 
Nance  Ann — oi,t  yaiider  cookin'  my  .-iijiper  I 
now  ?  I  thinks  de  woild  an'  all  o"  Nance  Ann. 
an"  .-he  know-  it.  Of  co'.-«l-  I  d,on't  Axant  no 
it'iuaiks  jiassed  about  di>  valentime  business: 
but  I  know  vtui's  a  geiiterman.  an"  y(ui  ain't 
gw  iue  talk. 

••  Yoii  see.  di-  ain't  iiothin"  but  jtyore  b\  gone 
love  't\\i\'  me  an"  little  Minervy — dat's  all. 
l!ut  you  know  how  wonieiis  i>.  Kf  Nance  Ann 
knowed  it — " 

Httwaul  was  amu>ed.  and  thinking  to  try 
him.  he  said  : 

••\\ljy  not  semi  Xaiu-e  Ann  one.  too?  'Iheii. 
in  ca>e  she  .-hould  e\er  liear  alx.iit  it.  she 
w  (Mihin't — " 

••  Yas.  sir.  she  would!  I  tell  yt-r  she  cah'f 
heah  about  it.  mai-terl  Lord  have  mussy  I 
An"  as  t(»  seiKtin"  .V(///«»  Jim  a  valentime.  1 
"clare  I  lielie\f  -he"d  whuii  me  ag"in.  No.  dey 
nuver  was  a  <lay  Ld  "a"  daie<l  to  .-en"  her  sech 
as  dat.  SI,,.  wariTt  dat  >ori  —  mu  e\en  lime 
We  was  keepin' comiiany.  l>e  fiis  thing  I  ever 
gin  her  wa>  a  ]dnk  gingham  frock,  an"  she 
took  "u"  took  it  back  to  de  sto"e.  an"  swajiped 
it  oti  lur  a  lVyin"-).an  an"  skillet,  "caze  she  say 
hit  wouidn't  wash.  She'.-  one  o'  deze  hoine- 
spun  gals.  Xaiice  Ann  i.>. 

••  Ibit  of  co'se  Minervy  -he'.-  de  yether  >ort  : 
but  .-he  w  a>  a  ]dea>u'ide  little  gal.  .^f»  wui'll 
tix  up  de  valentime  tiiu-.  jdease.  .-ir?" 

••  Why.  yes.  1  wii;  try  to — if  xiui'll  tell  nic 
w  hat  to  say." 

The  old  nian  turned  to  Howani  agha-f. 

"Tell  you  what  to  -ay  1  Why.  Marse  H.iw- 
ard.  how  does  I  know  ?  Y<ui  tie  one  wha'  got 
educatioiu.  Yoli  knows  what  to  say.  De 
onie>'  thing  I  ax  .\  ou  ji'tic'lai  i-  jdease  be  shore 
to  put  a  l»iei-e  o'  leel  ui>-an'-dowii  lovc-po"tiy 
in  it  for  me."" 

••l)Ut.  leally.  old  man.  yoirii  lia\e  to  gi\e 
me  -onie  idea  about  it."" 

••How  is  I  gwiiie  gi'e  you  a  idee  about  pen- 
writin*.  marster  ?  No.  -ir!  Lf  I  had  a-know- 
ed  what  to  say.  Ttl  "a"  made  some  o'  de  boy.- 
]uu  it  down  fur  ine.on'y  dey  nnuight  'a' peach- 
ed (Ml  ine.  Y«ui  Jrs  meek  it  a  r«-g'iar  fancy 
valentime.  same  as  ef  you  wa-  wiitin'  it  to  a 
high-tone  .^o'ng  while  lady.  1  don't  want  no 
insinuatioms  about  <de  ai:e  or  sorrer  in  it.  an' 
no  hint  about  de  way  she  acted,  nuther.  De 
one  my  yo'ng  misius  gi'e  me.  hit  had  a  white- 
lady  jdcture  standiu'  on  ir.  w  id  yaller  curls,  an' 
a  long  jdece  o'  po'try  alionr  Idue  eyes  an'  ruby 
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lips,  ail'  it  tickled  lier  nii«?litily.  When  she 
leceived  it,  she  twis'  her  head  on  one  side,  an' 
she  say,  ef  I  loves  lier  so  strong  dat  I  seem  to 
see  her  in  dat  light,  she  'bleege  to  marry  me. 

''Dat  gives  you  de  startin'-p'int,  an'  I  don't 
want  dis  one  to  go  back  on  it — noways.  But 
what  I  wants  now  is  jes  to  make  her  blood 
circulate  a  little,  an'  gi'e  her  some'h'n'  to 
ponder  about;  an'  when  you  gits  it  done,  I'll 
come,  an'  you  kin  read  it  off  to  me,  please,  sir. 


''I  i)as8ed  by  de  i)Iaco  whar  she  stay  do 
yether  day — time  I  driv  down  to  de  Ozan  wid 
de  mules — an'  I  see  a  stout  ole  lady  settin'  in 
de  cabin  do',  fannin'  'erse'f,  an'  I  don't  doubt 
it  was  her.  Hit  always  did  become  her 
to  set  down  an'  ac'  'bove-ish.  Arter  I  seen  'er, 
seem  like  I  was  sort  o'  gid<ly  an'  forgitful  all 
day.  Ole  Jim  ''J'owers  he  seen  her,  an'  he  say 
she's  changed  consider'hle,  but  she's  peart- 
I  don't  doubt  it. 


%«- 
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"  All'  wlicM   yoii    »i,ils    (Ic   valciit  imc   done,  I  o' Jest  ice  to  niatcli  lier  ti«j;i:iir.      I  acted  uiigbty 

•^wiiic  put   ;i  dollar   l»ill    in    il      but    liir  (iord'  l)a(l  oiicc-t,  an' cf  she  iiadn't  a-chasti.sed  iiie  de 

sak<i  don't  you  say  uolliiu'  aWout   dat.      I  don't  way  she  done.  I  niought  'a*  did  it  ag'iu.      Uat's 

want    no    Ftdj'iiary    cyclone    in    my    cahin.      1  hnccotne  1  say   I  daiesn't   let   'er  know  about 

j^wiiMi  try  to  ntana<;e  to  sen'  lit  lie  Minervy  a  «li>   heah    valeiitiiue.      Dat    one  \vhui)}»in'    she 

dolhir  on<'e,-t  in   a  wiiih?.  lon^  as  she's  !>>   'ei-  gi'e  ww  was  about  a  lady. 

se'f,  jes   i'ur  licollectioni'  sake:   an"   of  c()"se  1  ••Nance  Ann   'ain't   nu\»'r  is  mentioned  dat 

<h)n't   (h'liy   it's    a    in'aitl    sat  isfadioni.   too.   lo  yethef  lady's  ininie  to  me  t"oni  dat  day  to  dis, 

huoir  slu;\s  conic  (hum  lo  it.      I  <;-ot  jes  dat  mu(di  an'  I  'ain't    inner  is  laid   my  eyes  on   de  ]ady 

<»'  (\v,  ole  Adam   in   nie.  an'  so  lonj^"  as   it    don't  sence.  nut  her. 

make  me  rol)  no  i)ocket  hut  my  own.l  reckon  ••  lint  about  de  valentime.  nnuster?" 

(Jord  '11  forgive  it.      I'd  like  mi<ihrily  to  let  'er  ••  I  was  Just  <i-oinu-  to  say.  Uncle  'Lnm.  there 

know    I    owns   my    own    Ian'  an'  nniles.  Imt    I  are  no  jjictty  valentines  for  sale  here,  and  y<»u 

nudvon  dat.'s  a-ca'yin'  malice  too  fur.     1  daiesn't  are  a  day  late  as  it  is.      Perhaps  I  miglit  tind  a 

<h)  it,  nohow, 'cazc;  ef  .slu^  know  I'm  heah.  she'd  picture  that  you'd  like,  and  write  some  verses 

gimme  trouble,  sho.      .She  don't  know  but   what  to  it — " 

I'm  <l(!a,d  an' l>uried 'way  lip  in  How  aid  ('oiiiily  :  •'Dat  what  I'm  a-iellin'  yer.  boss.      Ain't  dat 

but  she  ke<^ps  my   name — an'  dat    sort  o'   gi'e  what  I  been  urgin'  you  to(h)  for  a  hour?    You 

me    de   all-o\ers   when    I    heerd    it.      Of  co'se,  got    a    i)lenty    o'    i)nrty    i)icturt  s    layin*   roun' 

time  I  come  out  heah,  a  green-grass  widderer,  loose  heali  in  no'  libr'y.      Kf  you'll  stick  one  of 

I   (dianged  my   intithMiiints.      1    made  a   boy  I  't-m  on    a   i)iece  o'  scalloped   reesin-box  paper. 

know  open  a  history-book  an'  call  out  de  fiis  an'   indite   some  jio'try  Acrses  to  suit  hit.  you 

name  on  de  l»age,  an'  he  calt  out  ("hrisio))her  kin  take  my  word  fur  it.  when  Miner\y  gits  it 

Columbus,  an'  dat   minute  he    (diristened   nie.  she'll   ile    her   face    tVcsh   an'  }»olisli   it   ot^",  an' 

but   he  didn't  know  it.      I  done  it  so's  I  could  start    out    an"    hunt    a    reader,   an'    wlieii    she 

forgit  wlio  I  was  mys(>'f.  an"  start  in  an'  work  hears  de  lo\  e-jto'try  she'll   set   her  head   side- 

myse'f  to  death.    Dat  was  my  fatal  desire.    I'd  ways    an"  meek    nj*  a   story  to  match   hit.       I 

'a' took  to  drink  ef  I  had  a  -  l»een  dat   sort  o*  wouldn't  be  surprised  ef  she  got  credit  fur  a 

fool,  but,  thank   (iord.  I  was  Jes   a  nacdiel   fool  month's  groceries   on    dat    valentime — ef   you 

fur  work.      1  done  worked  off  troubh'  all   my  me(dc  it  sumptu'us-lookin'.      ]>(it's  Mitiervi/ .' 
Iif(^.  "Well.  sir.  I  done   talked  too  long  a'ready, 

"So  I  started  out — no  mo'  thought   o'  nair  an'  I'm  gw  inc.     I'll  drap  in  dis  eveuin",  ef  you 

'oman  in    my   min  'n    1   had   of  a   giaskutus  or  sesso.  an'  listiMi  an'  look  at  it." 
glory's     crown;     but.  Dord     ha\e     innssy  I      1  He  ha<l  risen,  and   was  moving  toward   the 

hadn't  no  sooner  tuck  tip  Ian'  'n  I  see  a  slim  door. 

bhudv  gal  workiu'  de  tiel'  nex'  but  one  to  mine.  •■  IJetter  come  over  here  now.  uncle,  and  look 
an'  I  took'n'  took  notice  to  de  w  ay  she'd  fling  de  oxer  some  i»ictures  with  me."  How  ard  led  the 
ho(%  not  uoticin'  in  })'tic'lar,  but  J*'s  takiii'  no-  way  to  the  easel.  \\  here  there  weie  a  number 
tice — ,so.  Well,  in  de  tiel'  'twix"  her  an'  me  ot'  i>ortfolios.  and  selected  sexcral  attractive 
(ley  was  a  yo'ng  yaller  man.  an'  I  soon  see  dat  studies  of  lu'gro  girls.  ••Here  are  some  very 
he  was  tryin'  wid  every  etfort  of  his  constitii-  pretty  ones.  How  abiuit  these  ?" 
tiom  to  w^ait  on  Miss  Hoe-tlinger.  an'  she  niiver  llie  old  man  delil»erately  adjusted  his  glass- 
give  'im  no  incouragemint — jes  stan'  otf  like  a  cs.  but  at  a  lirst  glance  he  removed  them,  and 
stalk  o'  cane,  an'  sway  wid  de  win'.  So  dat  looked  Howard  straight  in  the  eyes. 
WiMit  on   tell  one  day  I  see  he  was  a-])esteiin'          ••Fur    (ioid'  sake.  Marse    Howard!"  he    ex- 


er  constant,  an'  I  see  her  east  jes  one  shcep- 
(\ve  ()V(!r  to  my  tiel",  so  trid  dot.  I  up  on' 
icli lipped  hiin  out,  an'  tol'  'im  ef  he  showed  'is 
face  in  dat  neighborhood  agin  I'd  /,///  "im  — 
an'  I'd  *a'  done  it,  too.  Of  co'se  he  had  plant- 
ed all  his  Ian'  in  cotton,  an"  li«'  could  o' come 
ba(d<:  in  his  fid'  l)y  fo'ce  o"  law,  but  \\e  know cd 
Ijit  would  o' look  all  de  sheriff's  men  to  puiti-ct 
'im  ef  he  tried  hit  :  so  at  last  me  an'  him  wo 
shiudv  hands  like  enemies,  an'  he  sol'  out  his 
plantin'  to  Xaiice  Ann  an'  me.  in  paiiliiei- 
ship,  an'  of  co'se  dat  was  huccome  wo  come 
to 

'•Von   know    one    pardner>hip    leads    to   an- 
other, an' 

"  \V(dl.    she's    de    cliillen's    mammy.    Xance 
Ann  is,  an"  I  t  hinks  a  heap  of  "er. 

••Sir.'     What  dat  >  on  say  .'      Va>.  sir.  I  doiTt 
deny  she  w  hupped  me  i 
needed    hit.      Nance    All 


laimed.  ••  'ain't  you  gcU  no  white  folks?  You 
eckoii  1  'ain't  got  no  mo'  manners  'u  to  th"ow 
ip  a  lady's  color  to  her  dat-a-w  ay  f  No.  sirree  ; 
lot  me." 

Howard  ]daced  bet'cue  him  the  next  thing 
hat  came  to  his  hand.  It  chanced  to  be  a 
tattd\    ••(iibson    i>irl.""   reduced    for   matia/.ine 


The  old  man  studied  it  carefully  for  a  few 
moments,  and  shook  his  head. 

••  Dat  sho  is  a  noble  liggur  of  a  "oman,"  he 
>aid  at  last,  eying  the  study  at  ditfereiit  an- 
ules  :  ••but  ain't  she  purty  rigorous  an'  raw- 
boued  fur  a  lo\o-lady.  marster?  Seem  to  me 
she  lo(d<s  sort  o"  proud  an'  hongry.  Pass  ou 
some  mo",  ph-ase.  sir.  1  wouldiTt  hurt  little 
Miiiervy's  t'eelin"s      not  fur  notliin".'* 

Howard  could  not  htdp  smiling  as  he  laid 
t  — l>ut  no  doubt  I  sexi'ial  otlu'r  tigures  )»efore  the  old  man.  all.  as 
a    iMiwortul   build      the  tirst.  (hdiuhtful  things  from  the  white  mairs 


sence   she  stoutened  out.  and  she's  got  a  sense      point  of  \iew  :   but   he  saw  one  al>er  another 
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laid  aside  as  it  failed  to  meet  some  require- 
ment of  the  old  lover's  fancy. 

Finally  the  old  man  put  them  all  away  and 
took  oft"  liis  glasses.  This  gave  his  vision 
longer  rang<%  and  he  was  soon  attracted  to  a 
pile  of  fashion-books  on  a  rack  near. 

As  he  turned  from  one  colored  plate  to  an- 
other he  fairly  chuckled  aloud,  and  Howard 
was  amused  to  follow  him  through  several 
books  before  he  linally  selected  a  slim  lady  in 
pink,  with  side  curls  and  a  lace  mantilhi. 

'*  Heah  she  is!"  lie  exclaimed.  '' Jes  look  at 
her  standin'  so  swayback,  an'  feedin'  a  swan 
out'n  'er  hand.  Ef  I  could  tin'  a  loos(^  ])ictur(; 
as  purty  as  d;it,  I'd — " 

When  Howard  tore  the  ])late  from  the  book 
and  laid  it  in  his  hand,  the  old  fellow's  childish 
delight  was  really  pathetic.  He  even  chuckled 
aloud  as  he  held  it  at  arm's-length,  viewing  it 
at  difterent  angles. 

"Now  fur  a  little  piece  o'  ])Mper  lac(^  roun' 
de  aidges — an'  de  po'try  verse!  Don't,  t'ur 
(xord'  sake,  Marse  Howard,  forgit  de  po'try,  an' 
meek  it  line  an'  ticklish.  I  don't  want  no 
'roses  red,'  uuther.    It's  wo'e  out. 

"  Lemme  see." 

He  dropped  his  head,  closed  his  (\ves,  and 
began  rubbing  his  bald  pate. 

''Lemme  see.  Dey  use<l  to  be  a  piece  o' 
po'try  wid  'prithee'  in  hit;  hit  commenced 
somehow  or  other.  I  '(dare  de  mo'  I  tries  to 
think,  de  mo'  I  forgits,  but  hit  w;is  mighty  su- 
])vvJiuous  an'  fine — " 

The  word  reminded  Howard  of  a  dainty 
verse  that  he  had  years  ago  i>asted  in  his 
scrap-book — the  delicate  "Toujours  Amour" 
of  the  i)oet  Stednian.  He  opened  the  book, 
and  read  it  aloud  slowly,  the  old  nuin  bend- 
ing forward  eagerly,  so  as  not  to  miss  a 
word  : 

"  '  Piitliee,  tell  me,  Dimplc-cliin, 
At  wliat  age  does  love  begin  '-' 
Youi-  blue  eyes  have  scarcely  seen 
Summers  three,  my  fairy  queen, 
But  a  miracle  of  sweets, 
Soft  approaches,  sly  retreats, 
Show  the  little  archer  there, 
Hidden   in  your  pretty  hair. 
When  didst  learn  a  heart  to  win  ? 
Prithee,  tell  me,  Diuiple-cliiu.' 
'Oh,'  the  rosy  lips  reply, 
'I  can't  tell  you,  if  I  try. 
'Tis  so  long,  I  can't  remember. 
Ask  some  younger  lass  than  I.'" 

The  old  negro's  eyes  were  fairly  beam- 
ing. 

"Dat  sho  is  lovely,  Marse  Howard.  Hit  sho 
is;  an'  de  dimple-chin,  dat  suits  her  down  to 
de  grouii'.  But  couldn't  you  set  'er  up  a  little  in 
ifeavH  f  Three  yeahs,  dat  won't  do.  Jes  set  'er 
up  to  de  fus  bloom  o'  youth.  Kead  dat  age 
line  once-t  mo',  please,  sir." 

Howard  repeated  the  couplet — 

"  Your  blue  eyes  have  scarcely  seen 
Summers  three,  my  fairy  queen — '' 


"  How  would  hit  do  to  slip  in  '  fo'teen  yeahs' 
or  'sixteen  yeahs' — any  one  o'  de  yo'ng  ages 
wha'  fir  de  line — " 

"  AVhy,  yes,  old  man  ;  we  might  do  that,  I 
snpi)ose,  if  you  wish  it  ;  but  you  haven't  let 
me  finish  reading  the  poem  yet."  He  could 
scarcely  keep  a  t  winkle  out  of  his  eye  as  he 
began  the  second  stanza — 

'"Tell,  O,  tell  me,  r,rizzle-fnce."' 

This  first  ]\uv  was  greeted  by  a  grunt,  and 
the  old  man  straightened  himself,  but  he  did 
not  interrupt  by  a  word,  and  Howard  began 
again  • 

"  '  Tell,  0,  tell  me.  Grizzle- face, 
r^o  your  heart  and  head  keep  pace? 
When  does  hoary  love  expire? 
When  do  frosts  put  out  tlie  fire? 
Can  its  embers  burn  below 
All  that  chill  December  snowV 
Care  you  still  soft  hands  to  press, 
Boimy  heads  to  smooth  and  bless? 
When  does  love  give  up  the  chase  ? 
Tell,  0,  tell  me,  Grizzle-face.' 
'  Ah !'  the  wise  old  lips  reply, 
'Youth  may  pass,  ami  strength  may  die; 
But  of  love  I  can't  foretoken. 
Ask  some  older  saire  than  I.'" 

After  the  first  blurt  of  jirotest  the  old  man 
had  be(Mi  so  still  that  Howard  won<lered  how 
he  were  taking  it.  When  he  stopped  reading 
and  looked  uj),  he  was  shocked  to  find  him  in 
tears.  As  soon  as  the  old  man  realized 
himself  observed,  however,  he  began  to 
laugh 

"  Fur  Gord'  s;ike,  mnrster,  excn.so  me,"  he 
chuckled, still  wi])ing  his  eyes.  "  Whar  in  king- 
dom coiue  di<l  you  git  sech  a  double-bar'l  shot- 
gun as  dat  to  fire  at  u\e  ?  I  could  'a'  stood  it  all 
right  ef  I  liadn't  saw  myolefact^  in  yo'  lookin'- 
glass  heah  de  minute  you  purnounced  de  word 
'  Grizzle-face,' an'  f'ouj  dat  on  seenj  like  every 
word  hit  n)e.  Leave  all  dat  las'  i)art  out  o'  de 
valentinu\  pleas*',  sir,  fur  (Jord' sake  ;  bnttd'hit 
ain't  too  much  trouble,  I  wusht  you'd  read  it 
over  agin,  slow. Jes  fur  nui — whilst  I  study  ole 
Grizzle-face  in  <le  glass.'' 

It  was  with  ([uite  another  mind  that  Howard 
read  tlu'  lines  :igain,and  when  he  had  tinisluMl 
them  he  closed  the  book, 

''Thanky,  t h.niky,  nuirster.  Dat  would  b«> 
a  good  answer  fur  hov  to  sen'  back  to  me — ef 
she  knowed  it,  Lordy,  how  a  lookin'-glass  kin 
set  a^  ])Usson  back  '  But  dey's  one  thing  sho. 
Whoever  writ  dat  po'liy,  he  knowed  little 
Minervy — an'  he  knowed  me. 

'•  I  finds  like  as  ef  I  was  walkin'  in  a  dream, 
au'  I  dun'no'  how  1  gwine  wake  nj)  an'  come 
bacdc  to  life.'' 

At  this  moment  theri;  were  voices  outside, as 
if  some  one  were  inquiring.  The  old  man 
turned  quickly,  listened  a  moment, and  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

"Who  dat?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Dat's  Nance 
Ann  at  de  do',  sho's  you  born.  How  long  is  I 
been  settiu'  heah,  anyhow?" 
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IIK,    SIIK,    AND    'I'lIlA'.  \n;is  all  uaM.d  on  iIm'   I'lviiihiiiaii.      11.-  in.iv- 

i;v     \1  BFirr    I  Vl-  '-^   '""  ''"'"'  '''*'  ""!">   I'l^'t.-.  an.l  t....k  n|.  aii- 

orhci-  that  had  a  half-ini'lted  dah  (.t].iiil<  .vtiilV 

'^-  on  it.  and   said   lu'twt-tMi  >;nlj>s:  *!   am  /t-  man 

Till-;    dininu-ioom    tahh>    is    slictclicd    out  /at  wash   zc   platr.      It   i>\ti'lMit   in  z<*  kit(l)- 

(,<)  its  I'nll  h-n^lli  l»y  lour  Icax  rs,  and  its  snowy  vvw.  o\ cr  ze   iior  waltT  t'oi    /.c  platf.  so  I  mal<»' 

r\i»ans<'    is   huicn    wilh    \  ascs    of   dowers,  and  m>s(dl'(ohl  lir.»t.and  zt-n  I  wash  ze  i)hitt'.      It 

dishes    of    raiicy    cakes    and    sandwicdies.   and  is  also  (|ni(dcer  to  ea  t  ze  iee-ert-am  as  to  scra)ie 

])ih\s  of  pLales,  and  hea ps  of  Tories  and  spoons.  it    otV  hel'ore    washing    ze    idaie."      It"  y«>n  liad 

and    hall'-einply    )»latte!s   of  \  arieualed    sahid.  seen  li  i  in  eat  inu.  yon  w  onld  Inive  adiint  ted  t  he 

It.   is   the  eveninu'    of   I'.llitd    I'xMiton's    tirst    re-  tinlli   ot"  that    hist    statement.      So.  as   Ion*;  as 

('e])tioii  as  a  l»iide.  and  she  and  iiei  s])oiise  now  his  ^oruinu- himsid  tA\  as  st  i  ietly  pfotessioiial.  I 

sit.  at   one  end  of  the   l)oard.  w  heit>    they  ha\t'  said  not  hinu"  more." 

(deared   .away    a    small    sp.aee    in    liie   caterer's  •■  \\liy    did    not    yon    tell    tlie  ]»oor   man   he 

wihlerness.  making- a  prelence  of  dinini;:   hnt  wonld  rnin  his  digest  ion  .'"' asks  l-^tlud.  in^enn- 

as    VA\\v\    is    ahnosi    too    liicd    to    eat.  and    as  onsly. 

Henton   has  (h)ne   mtthinu    l»nl    mnncli   swceis  •"lie    wonhl    not    Inixe    nn(h'r>tood."  replit-s 

all     the     afternoon.  Henton.   serion>l\ .       ••  ]>(>idt  s.  lie    is    not    the 

Ihey  make  little  id'  tirst   man  that    Inis   l>een   carried  away  hy  pro- 

the      feast.        It      is  fes>ional   zeal,  to  his  ninioin.u'.      1   oidy  8tarte(l 

(di;ht     o'clo(d<.     and  ont    to  sa>   tliat    I   wonld   not   ilioose  the   hiisi- 

tlie    (d(i(dvs    are    ;in-  ness.     And    now    that    this   hnriali    is  all   over 

swcrini;  to  the  roll-  witli.Tin   uoinu'  to  uct  a  iiood  nij>ht"s  re>t.      1 

IN. II'/''kjsg<''=^         call    of    time     with  ne\-er  saw    so  many   people   in    my   life  that    I 

I  heir  nsmil  anacdiro-  did  not  know  ."' 

nist  ic  i)romi)t  it  nde.  •'Well,    yon     see."'     explains     Kthel.    "there 

••  I'd  hale  to  lie  a  were  a  ureal  many  of  my  fiiends  here  tliat  yon 

I'reindi    waiter."  re-  had  iie\-er  met." 

marks  Henton.  as  he  •'Oh.  hnt    I   t(dd   them   all   I   had  met  them. 

lights  his  ci^ar  and  yon  see.     I  kept  saying  I  knew  their  faces  very 

poms      a      tnmhlcr  wtdl    -that   I  rememhered  ha\in<;seen  them  at 

AKTKK  'I'm:  Ki:(  in-nox.            fnll   of  a    liuht    ytd-  I  he  w cddinu."" 

lowish     llnid    whitdi  --nnt    lots    of    them    were    not    at    the    W(  d- 

lias  done   ^ood   ser\  ice    as    pnmdi    dnrinu    the  dinul"    exilaims      I'.thel.       '•How     ahsnrd     ot 

afterno  )!!.  yon!" 

"I   should    very   W(dl    lhiid\   yon    niiuht."  re-  --Oh.  I    don't   mind  a  little  thin.u-  like  that." 

jdiesl^tind:   •'hnt   why.'"  con  t  in  nes  her  linsl»an<l.  calmly.      '•  They  should 

"  Tliinl^  of  Uoiiii;  ahont   from  lioiisiMo  house.  ha\f    hecii    at    the    w  cdding.  and    if  they   were 

Iik(>  this.  e\  cry  day  in  t  he  w  cek.  ea  I  iiiu  not  limu  ih>I.  t  lie_\  w  eic  no  don  lit  pleased  t  li.at  I  t  lion  _u  lit 

bill  salads  and  sand w  iidies.  and  driidxinu  any-  tln-y   were   tlieic.      Ai    any  rate,  none  of  tluin 

thiiiii'  from  (diampaune   to    piidc   lemonade.  f<ir  disaiuised  me.       Ihit   I  started  the  <lay  too  wtdl 

four   lionrs   ea(di    afternoon!      I    should    think  to   lu'    l.otliered    liy   small    matters.      No  socdal 

that     on     Sundays    those    fellows    wdiild    posi-  amenity  could   jdiase   me  after  my  initial   ]>ei - 

liv(dy    revtd    in     boiled    corned     bctd"  ami    ice-  formance  !" 

water!"  ■■  I  hope  yon  were  not  rude  to  any  one."  Ncn- 

'•Oli.  I  don't  Ihiiik  the  waiters  ea!  ami  diink  tnres  Kihtd. 

so  nun  h  at    recept  ions  as  t  hey  are  IdamiMl   for.  •■  (  M'  conrse  I  w  as  mn  riule  to  any  one  !     How 

They  nnist    ^ct   used  tti  that   sort  ol"  t  hin^.  Jnst  foolish  of  \  on  !      1  ua\e  t  hem  all  the  ulad  hand 

iis    ,ui'''^    '"    e:iiidy-shops    uel     sitdc    of    eating  and    the    India-rnldier   face  -  as    Freddy    sa\  s. 

caiid\."  r>y-t  he-way.  t  hat  lioy  I'reddy  has  some  niarvtd- 

••■riieii   .all   those  f(dlows  wc  h.ad  here  to-day  Ions  expicssions   in    his   xdcabnlary.      He   is  a 

;ire  novices."  aflirms  i^enton.      ••  1  saw   one   fat  yoni  h  ot' intini  te  luissibilit  ies.    1  shall  cult  ivato 

fidlow  hnllinu'  ice-cream  into  himstdf.at  abont  him.     l>orothy    onuht    to    be  ]>i()n(l    of  sncdi    a 

the    rale  of   f<inr  (|nails   an    honr.      He  was  in  brother.     1  t'onndhim  in  I  lie  ])anl  ry  too  —  htdp- 

tlie  butler's   pantry,  and    I   had  uone    in   to  s«h'  inu    m>    fat    t'riend    to  "wash   ze    jilale"  by  the 

.aliont   more  pniH  h.      As  soon  as  1  canurit  siulit  absorption  pi'ocess.      I'reddy  said  he  was  tire<l 

(d"   him    I    shouted.  -Hi.  there!'  bnt    he   mncr  ol"  ■  rnbbci -nctdvim:  '   in    the  ])arlor  whatever 

siojiped;    just    nodded,   and    spnttcrtMl    some-  that  nia\  mean.      i>ni  I  imau'ine.  from  the  way 

thiiii;    thai    sounded    lik<'    '  Oni.   in'sieni'.'    and  my  iieid;    fetds.  that   I   ninst   hav(>  been   nibber- 

wt'iit  on  scoo|)inu  lip  I  he  ice-cream.      Sol  went  ncid^inuall  d:iy." 

n|)   to   him,  and    tomdied  him   on    the   ;irin.and  '•Won't    yon    please   ^et    back  to.xonr  main 

asked   him   if  he  wdiild    not    have  a  chair,  and  siibjet'r.  Arthur  dear  ?"  inten-npts   Idlnd.mild- 

eonld    not     I    brinu    the    frec/cr    in    and    set    il  1\.       ■•Von    started    in    to    tell   me   abont    yonr 

(low  II  lic.si dc  him.  ;ind.  if  he  w  oiild  wait  a  niiii-  •  initial  ptMt'ormance.*" 

lite.  1  wonld   uet    the  soiip  l.iille  and   a  tunml.  •■()h    \  es      my   debut,  so   to  speak."  resumes 

;iml  send  another  m:in  in  to  help.      Will,  that  Henton.      "Von  remember  .-it  three  o'(do<d<  Dr. 
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jjiul  Mrs.  liudmiiiton  .Jones's  canls  came  in,  and 
you  chased  me  out  into  the  pailor  almost  Ix'- 
foie  1  had  my  neck-tie  arran<^ed,  simply  he- 
cause  you  \v(;ie  not  ready — and  it  was  three 
o'clock,  you  know." 

''Yes,  it  was  three  o'clock,"  admits  l-^tliel; 
"hut  wlien  you  send  out  invitations  to  a  re- 
ception 'from  three  until  six,'  no  one  is  expect- 
ed to  come  until  four.  No  one  has  any  ri^ht  to 
expect  the  host<\ss  to  he  n^ady  at  thre(\" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  anythin-;-  ahont  that," 
returns  Benton,  "  hut  I  know  I  rushed  into  tln^ 
parlor  to  se<i  the  anticipa.t<My  .Iou<'ses.  You 
said  I  must  he  vi^'y  nice-  to  tlu^m  hecause  they 
had  sent  us  those  salad-forks  for  a  we<ldin<;- 
present.  (All  your  friends  seem  to  he-  classi- 
lied  accordinji-  to  the  wedding-presents  they 
sent  yon.)  As  I  entered  the  parlor  I  sa,w  a, 
lady  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  in  ahout  the  mid- 
dle of  tin;  room,  and  a  fellow  with  a  gray  mns- 
tacdie  staiHiing  near  the  window.  I  st(q>ped 
hiiskly  up  to  the  lady,  and  said,  'How  do 
you  do,  Mrs,  .Jones  V 
and  siH'  got  up 
Hmiliiig,  and  said 
she  was  not,  Mrs. 
.Jones.  'I  am  Mrs. 
Warren.  J)on't 

you  icmemher  trie  V 
'  Why,  of  cours<',' 
said  1.  'Mrs.  War- 
icu,  I  icmeiulxi-  you 
].erfectly.'  And  I 
t  hough t.  Ma-r\  ninst 
ha\-e-  hi-onghl  in 
I  he  wi'ong  cards,  so 
I  turned  to  the 
man,  .and  ga,ve  him 
th(>-  'glad  eye'  (I  get,  all  these  expicssions 
from  Freddy),  and  said,  '  And  how  is  Mr.  War- 
ren to-day  f  The  fellow  grinn<Ml,  ami  said,  'J 
don't  know;  I'm  Dr.  .Jones.'  So  then  we,  all 
laughed,  and  I  (elt  like  a,  hlooming  fo<d  - 
which  is  ])art  of  the  ganu',  I  suppose,  '  [ 
knew  there  were  some  .Joiu^ses  in  heie  some- 
where,'said  I  tlien,  with  a  forced  '  ha-ha!"  he- 
cause  I  have  receipts  for  them,'  and  I  held  u|t 
the  cards." 

"The  idea  of  your  using  such  a  term  as  re- 
ceipts!" interrupts  lOthel.  Jientcui  ]>iiys  no  at- 
tention to  her  ex(dam.'ition. 

"'Jiiit  where  is  Mrs.  .Jones?'  s.aid  I,  looking 
ahout,  '  You  can't  pass  off  Mrs.  Wai'i-en  as  Mrs. 
.Jones — I  know  Mrs.  Warn^n  to(>  w(  11  !'  ^'ou 
s(!e,  I  was  IxHind  I  should  make  a  good  hluff; 
and  just  then  you  came  in,  and  .Jones  explained 
ahout  his  wife's  heing  ill,  ;ind  I  took  Mrs. 
Warren  in  and  gave  her  some  piineh.  1  think 
she  went  away  fully  propitiated." 

"You  certainly  made  a.  ni(;e   nu'ss   of  Z/^//," 
remarks  Etlxd.      "  I  hope  you  did  not  <lo  iiny- 
thiug  else  like  it  during  the  afternoon." 
"  Notliing  exactly  liK'<*-  it,"  s.ays  I'x'uton. 
"Did  yon  do  anything  at  all  similar!"  cries 
lOtlud. 

"Your  niotln^r   may    think    so,"    replies  her 
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liushaiid.  "  lint  she 
ought  to  know  that 
thosii  things  will 
happen  at  recep- 
tions, an<l  in  affairs 
of  that  nature  it  is 
.•ilways  a  case  of 
n((iirc  (fill  }Kiil .'" 

"Well,  what  was 
this.^"  asiss  I<:thel, 
r(^signedlv. 

"Nothing  much. 
A  j^irl  came  in 
well,  I  won't  call 
lier  a  {/iri ;  slie's  on 
tiui  shady  side  of 
thirly-three  and 
I  don't  know  where 
you  were.  Anyhow, 
you  wcrcMi't  .'it 
t  he  ]>osl  of  danger 
near       th<'        «Ioor, 

,  III  I'.KNTON     imsIIKI)    OlFT. 

wImmc  you  should 
lia\c      heen.        I'ut 

Shes;i\\  me,  and  [terliaps  She  recognized  nie  ;  at 
any  i-atc,  Slu^  knew  me  lor  the  liosi,  proltahly 
from  my  shamefaced  and  icpenlanf  look.  She 
walt/ed  up  and  shook'  hands,  and  I  could  not 
have  told  her  name  and  can't  now  to  save 
my  life!  liut  She  thought  I  knew  hei'.  I  had 
her  hypnoi  ized — until  your  mot  heicame  ;ilong. 
If  she  had  not  heen  so  oflicious  she  would  not, 
have  gotten  herself  into  tronI>le.  Jhit  sIk^ 
wanted  to  do  the  great  mot  her-of-t  he-hostess 
act,  you  know,  .and  so  she  stopped  an<l  ])ut  her 
oar  into  our  conversation.  '  Why,  how  do  you 
<lo,  Mrs.  Mauley  V  ex(dainied  She.  graciously. 
\'our  mother  how -d'yi'-doed.  and  smiled,  and 
said  she  was  awfully  sorry  that  she  eoiihl  not 
call  tlu'-  visitor  l»y  name,  and  tried  to  Iniii  the 
joke  on  me  l)y  s.aying,  '  Arthni'.  \\  liy  don't  you 
introduce  your  mothei'-in-law  .''  ihil  1  ^ot 
hack  at,  her.  I  said:  'W  lial  '!  Yrw  <|on't, 
mean  to  say  you  don't  reniemlxr  this  hnly's 
name?  Wliy,>()u  ought,  to  know  it  as  w<-ll  as 
your  own!'  'Of  course,  of  course,'  said  your 
luotlu-r, 'hut  '  'Why,  the  idea  of  your  for- 
getting mr,  Mi's. 
IVIanley!'  ex<daim- 
ed  Sh(>.  '  Why,  the 
}<l((i  !'  I  shouted. 
'  P.nt  7  won't  tell 
you  !  If  you  for- 
get your  fii<Mids,  I 
sh.all  not  he  re- 
sponsihle!'  And 
then  I  said  some- 
thing ahont  Mrs. 
Taraiiini  :\l  Ww. 
olh.T  end  of  the 
room  mot  ioning  to 
me,  and  excused 
myself  and  es- 
(raped.  1  did  not 
se(^  you  I-  mother 
;avk  uiai  some  i-iiNdi         before  she  went." 
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■|'n\r  Howers  li;iv»"  ;i   !aii<.Mi;iire  is  a   lact   Tve  noted   Idiir  : 
Hut   I  must  sav  I  never  knew  tlieir  voices  were  so  stionj 
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11  K  I  N  (;      A      V  A  I,  E  N  T  I  N  K      T  O      I'  H  V  L  E  I 
liV    CAELYEE    >.MrriE 


You   have  asked   nie,  Phyllis   deai'. 

If   IM   he  your  Valentine, 
And    I  very  frreatly  fear 

I   the   honoi'  must  decline. 

Fact  is,  Phyllis,  times  have  chanuei 
<'u])id's  ari-ow's  out  of  style; 

And  you'll  find  the  fellows  rano-ed 
O'er   the   u'ol  f   links   all    the   wliile 


I>o   not   a>k    u>   if  we'll   he 

\'alentines.  and   thinirs   lik'e   that- 
IJea'ly,  Phyllis,  can't   you   see 

Such   recjuests  are  slightly  Hat  'f 

Rather  step  up  hold  as  V)rass  ; 

Cry  out,  "  Hi  !   oh.  laddie  boy  I" 
A-  alon<:  the  road  we  pass, 

"Won't   \(iu  lie  mv  eaddie-bo\  ? 


.\nd   the   heart   that   you   would   i)ier<-e 
Can't    he   won    liy   Cupid'.-   dait. 

Voii   must   drive  a   uolf-hali    tierce 
If  you'd   )Hnictui-e  Sirenhon's   heart. 

Tak'e  your  l)ras.-ey  or  your  cleek. 

TIkmi   seek   out   some  liidcsome   lie. 
Clothe   your>elf   in    costume   rl,!,\ 

And,  when    we  come  trooping   hv. 


Then,  dear   Phyllis,  you   will   find 
Any   man   at   all  discreet, 

Who  to  heauty  is  not  hliiul, 
I-yinu   prostrate  at   youi'  feet  — 

Only,  let   nie  tell  you   this  : 

If  perchain'e  you   he   /,,i/  (^»ueen, 

I)o    not    even    hicathe    of    hliss 

When    I'm    on    the   i)Uttin<:-(ireen. 
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II  —  rilK    rOMlNO,    OF    WAK 

VS  tlio  weary  ilays  went  l>y  at'ior  tlio  lie-  war.      An  overwliolniini:"  majority  wonKi 

stru(.'tii">n  ot'  tlio  Maiiit',  public  t'tH^lin^-  liavo  so  (.loclaroil  tnon  afitn-  the  rrpori  i>n 

i^-row  tenser  every  instant,  and  tho  waiting-  tiie   MaiiiC   had    botni    >ubniiiteil    [o    C'on- 

beeanie  luovc  intolerabb\  until  at  last  tbe  i^-ress.    On  tluM^btM' band,  an  e(|uaby  m-er- 

report  of  ibe  Anieriean   bivird   appeartnl.  wbelininu-  majoiaty  were  deternnbuni  tliat 

closely  folbnvetl  by  ibat  o(  tbe  S[Kiniai-ds.  tbere  sliould  be  atonement  for  tbe  Maine. 

wbieb  ti^ld  tbe  lie  aurtHnl  upe>u  forty  days  and    tbat   Spanisb    rtile   in    Tuba—  wbieb 

befi>re.    and    wbieb    tiiey     iiail    not     evtui  bad  eatise^i   tbe  destruiMicm   o{   tbe  sbip- 

taken    tbe   trouble    to    bai'k    up  witb  any  and  tlie  lioi'rors  of  tbe  "  rei'oneentrados  "" 

substantial  evidence,  or  witb  nuM't^  tban  a  slu>uid  eml.      Tbese  demands  meant   ^va^ 

perfunctory    examination    i>f    tbe   wrt-ck.  even    if   ibost^    wbo   made    tbem    did    iic»t 

Xi>  one  heeded  the  Spanisli  report  :  public  realize  it.  aiul  it  was  this  public  sentiment 

nuui.  of    conrse.  read    it.  but    tbe    pt>*>ple  tliat     drove    l\->ni;-ress     fm-ward     to    nuH>t 

kntMV    S[)ain    at    last,  aiul     their    instinct  tlie    popular    will,    which     members    and 

tt>ld  them  ^vith  cut  ire  certainty   tbat  here  SenatiU's    very    well    knew    could    be    ful- 

was  a  sham  and  an  untruth,  very  patent  tiiltHl    by    war    ami     in     no    other    way. 

and    tlai;-rant.  wpow    which    tinu^    was    not  A^-ainst     the    sentinituit    sprinuini:-     fr^un 

to  be  wasted.      'V\\o  Anuu-ican  I'cport  was  tbe   p^^pnlar   instinct    which   at    tbe  i^-reat 

based  upon  a  most  claborattM^xamination  I'ristvs    of    Anuu'ican    history    has    always 

of  the  Avreck  and  of  witut'sst^s.  anil  upon  been  [mo  and  ri^-bt.  an  oi^position  striuii;- 

the  most  carefully  sifttnl  lestiim-tny.    it  was  in     jMirpose.    tbiHii:h     in     lar^c     measure 

honest  and  cot^l.  ami  said  tbat  tbe  Miiiiw  C(MUH\iled.  was    arrayed.      The    naturally 

had  bctui   blown  U[>  fi'oni  outside.      Thert^  timid    and   t'onstu'vative    elcnituits    o(  the 

was  wo  nutral  doubt   after  reatlini:"  the  re-  community    shrank     from     war.   anil    the 

port,  and  Captain    Sii!sbee's   evidence   be  powerful    tinancial    intei-ests  of    the  Kasi 

fore  the  Senate  committee,  that  tbe  outside  ern    I'ities.  too   short  sio-bted    to    see    tbat 

eng-ine  of  destruction   was  a  i^-overnment  their    seltish    advantaize    was    in    tbe    cei-- 

submariui'   mim\  and   bad   been   exploded  tainty  oi'  action   and  not   in  sus]Huise,  e\- 

wiibout    the    authority    ov   knowledge    o(  erted   their  >:-reat    force  to   stop  every    for- 

the    Spanisb    izovernnient.   by    men    wbo  ward  step  alon^-  the  inevitable  path.     V\'>v 

wore  the  uniform  i^f  Spain..  the  result  now  was  inevitable:    had  been 

The  President  transmitted  the  report  of  so.  in   rcabty.  siiu'c  tbe  fatal   ir>tb  o\'  Feb- 

the  board  to  Oon«.>-ress  without  connnenl.  ruary.  altbouiih   men   did  not   understand 

It  was  perhaps  needless  to  make  any.  for  it  at   tbe   nuunent.  and  still   thouo-bt   tbat 

Senate  and    House  and  country  supplied  they    could    stay    tbe    current    oi'    events 

all    that    was    necessary.        ^lorcovcr.  the  which    had    been    u-atbcrinu'   strcn^-tb    for 

President,  as  becanu^  a  chief    mau'istrate.  seventy  years  and  broken  loose  at  last. 
liad  been  and  still  was  usin>:- every  ]iossi  The    Maine    nu^ssa^'i^    was    stmt    in    on 

ble  etVort  to  avert  wai' by  peaceful  and  di}i-  ?ilarch    'JS.  and    as    nuui    iwery  where   dis 

lomatic    methods,  and  continued  to  hope  cussed  the  evidence,  it  becanu^  clear  tbat 

ag-ainst  hope  for  a  successful  result.    The  altbou^-b  the  I'resident   was   reluctant   to 

American  people  likewise  were  averse  to  abauilon  hope,  the  restinrces  of  di]Womacy 

Copyrisrht,  1S99,  by  Harper  tuui  Brothers.     .\!1  riir'ats  resorvo.i. 
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had  failed.  What  the  exact  course  of 
tlie  iie<^otiations  conducted  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  tlie  able  xAssistant  Secretary  of 
State,  Judj^e  Day,  had  been  was  unknown 
then,  is  not  known  now,  and  will  nt)t  be 
thoroug-hly  known  until  the  time  conies 
wiien   tlie  seci'et  coi-respondeuce  between 


REDFIELD    PROCTOR. 
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Wasliino-ton  and  Madrid  is  open  to  the 
historian.  But  it  was  ])erfectly  well  un- 
derstood that  Spain  would  not  ii'rant  in- 
dependence to  Cuba,  and  that  wlietluM* 
our  minister  had  made  tlie  fact  ])lain  to 
the  Spanish  n'overnnient  or  not,  no  ])eace- 
ful  settlement  was  possible  on  any  other 
basis.  Diplomats  mio-ht  ])lan.  and  twist. 
and  devise,  and  exelianue  ncUes,  and  deal 
in  all  the  forms  so  futile  at  a  u'l-eat  crisis. 
but  the  AuHM'ican  ])(M>])lt^  liad  made  up 
tlieir  minds  that  the  only  real  and  ])ossi- 
ble  solution  was  the  end  of  Spanish  rule 


in  Cuba.  They  had  determined  that  the 
unsettled  question  must  receive  this  time 
a  right  answei".  and  that  it  should  knock 
at  tlieir  door  no  longer,  and  the  Amei-i- 
can  people  were  right. 

Meantime  the  tension   and  excitement 
steadily  increased.    The  peace-at-any-price 
people  foug-ht  hard  but  in 
vain  against  the  sweep- 
ing tide  of  public  senti- 
ment.      It    was     under- 
stood    that     a     message 
would  come  to  Congress 
on     Monday.     Ajn-il     4. 
Then    it   was   given    out 
that  it  would  be  sent  in 
on  Wednesday.  April  6. 
and     the     Ca])it()l     was 
thronged  in   expectation 
of      the      great      event. 
When    the    House    met. 
thei'e     was     delay,    and 
then  the  leaders  of  the 
Houses  and  three  Sena- 
tors of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  were 
summoned    suddenly   to 
the  White  House.    There 
the     Pi-esident     showed 
them    a    despatch    from 
General  Lee.  saying  that 
if  the  message  went   in 
that    day    he    could    not 
answer  for  the   lives  of 
the    Amei'icans    in    Ha- 
vana, and  that  he  ought 
to    have    until    Saturday 
at  least  to  get  them  out 
of  Cuba,      To  this  appeal 
thei'e   could   be  but  one 
answer.       The    message 
must  be  held  back,  and 
the  Senators  and  mem- 
bers returned  and  made 
the      announcement     to 
their  respective  Houses. 
Thereupon  the  tension,  the  excited  sus- 
pense, the  doubts,  the  runu^i's,  were  all  re- 
newed and  intensitied.      It  v.as  generally 
believed  that  Spain  would  take  advantage 
of  this  resi)ite  to  make  some  new  proposi- 
tion, oven  if  she  had  not  already  done  so, 
and    Saturday   proved    the  correctness  (^f 
the  anlic-ipation.     On  that  day  word  came 
that    Spain    proposed    an    armistice   with 
the  insurgents,  and   that  her  council  had 
voted   J^tUiO.OOO   for  the   relief  of  the   ""  re- 
concentrados."     Those  who  wished   to  be 
deceived  by  these  offers  were  so  deceived, 


isli  rule  in  Culia  profouinlly  inthicnccd 
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but  no  one  else.  An  armistice  was  im- 
possible without  the  assent  of  both  parties 
to  the  war,  and  the  Cubans,  on  the  eve  of 
victory,  of  course  would  not  consent. 
Moreover,  the  armistice,  as  soon  appeared, 
consisted  merely  in  an  invitation  to  the 
insurgents  to  come  in  and  lay  down 
their  arms.  The  proposition  was  not 
even  a  well-framed  or  judicious  lie.  As 
to  the  money  for  the  "  reconcentrados.''  it 
was  an  empty  sham.  Thei-e  is  no  proof 
that  a  peseta  was  ever  really  appropri- 
ated; and  if  it  had  been,  as  General  Lee 
justly  said,  it  w^ould  all  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  Spanish  officials  before  it  reached 
its  destination.  Tlie  Spanish  case  closed 
fittingly  with  these  false  and  fraudulent 
promises. 


Anxious  as  the  President  was  for  peace, 
he  could  not  and  would  not  accept  as 
realities  such  shams  as  these,  and  on 
Monday,  April  11,  the  fateful  message  on 
Cuban  alfairs  at  last  came  in,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses.  Tlie  reading-  of  the 
message  was  listened  to  with  intense  in- 
terest and  in  profound  silence,  broken 
only  by  a  wave  of  applause  when  the 
sentence  was  read  which  said,  "In  tlie 
name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  civ- 
ilization, in  behalf  of  endangered  Amer- 
ican interests  which  give  us  the  right  and 
duty  to  spealv  and  to  act,  the  war  in  Cuba 
must  stop.''  The  President  led  up  to  this 
declaration  by  a  dispassionate  review  of 
the  Cuban  question,  and  by  a  strong  and 
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moving  description  of  the  condition  of  tlie 
island,  whicli  he  cliaractorized  as  "a  wil- 
derness and  a  grave."  He  asked  Congress 
to  empower  liirn  to  end  hostilities  in  Cuba, 
and  to  secure  there  the  establishment  "  of 
a  stable  government,  capable  of  maintain- 
ing order  and  observing  its  internation- 
al obligations."  He  said  that  he  had  ex- 
hausted dii)lomacy,  and  therefore  left  the 
issue  with  Congress,  while  he  referred  to 
Congress  for  its  consideration  the  state- 
ment that  the  Queen-Regent  had  ordered 
a  suspension  of  hostilities.  In  the  deep 
excitement  of  the  moment  many  persons 
felt  that  the  message  was  too  gentle,  and 
that  the  President  really  did  not  desire  as 
yet  decided  measures.  But  it  was  ])ointed 
out  that  wlien  he  asked  Congress  for  })ow- 
er  to  establish  a  government  in  Cuba 
"capable  of  observing  international  rela- 
tions," he  requested  poAver  to  make  Cuba 
independent,  because  only  an  independent 
people  can  maintain  relations  of  that  char- 
acter. More  decisive  still,  indeed  abso- 
lutely conclusive,  was  the  sim])le  fact 
that  the  President,  having  declared  that 
he  had  exhausted  diplomacy,  had  re- 
mitted the  question  to  Congress.  Con- 
gress has  no  diplomatic  functions  or  at- 
tributes. With  a  foreign  nation  it  has 
but  one  weapon  —  the  war  power;  and 
when  a  President  calls  in  Congress  in  a 
controversy  with  another  nation,  his  ac- 
tion means  that  Congress,  if  it  sees  fit, 
must  exercise  its  single  power,  and  declare 
war.  On  this  sound  ground,  wliich  is 
constitutionally  the  only  ground  possible 
under  such  conditions,  Congress  proceed- 
ed to  act. 

For  more  than  a  week  a  draft  of  a  reso- 
lution to  be  passed  by  Congress  had  been 
in  existence,  and  had  been  seen  by  some 
Senators  and  a  few  others,  which  ])rovided 
that  the  President  should  be  authorized 
to  intervene  in  order  to  stop  the  w'ar  in 
Cuba,  to  secure  there  peace,  order,  aiid  a 
stable  government  established  by  the  free 
action  of  the  people,  and  to  use  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  for  these 
purposes.  Whence  this  resolution  came, 
or  who  drafted  it,  was  not  known,  but 
some  of  those  to  whom  it  was  submitted 
pointed  out  that  it  was  utterly  vague, 
that  under  its  carefully  loose  terms  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  could  be  used 
to  crush  the  insurgents,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  set  up  might  be  S])anish 
just  as  well  as  independent.  Whether 
this  resolution   emanated  from  those  op- 
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posed  at  all  hazards  to  Cuba  and  to  war, 
or  not,  it  sank  out  of  sight  for  a  time,  and 
then  reai)peared  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Alt'airs  made  in  the 
House  on  April  13.      It  read  as  follows: 

7iV.s'o/(7v/,  TliJit  tlie  Prosidoiit  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  intervene  at  once  to 
stop  the  Avar  in  Cuba,  to  the  end  and  witli  the 
purpose  of  .securing  permanent  peace  and  or- 
der there,  and  establishing  by  the  iVee  action 
of  the  ])eoi)]e  thereof  a  stable  and  independent 
government  of  their  own  in  the  island  of  Cuba; 
and  the  I'resident  is  luireby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  execute  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution. 

One  very  im])ortant  change  had  been 
made  in  the  original  draft,  without  which, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  it  could  not  have  passed 
the  House  committee.  The  alteration  was 
the  insertion  after  the  word  "  stable  "  of 
the  woi'ds  "and  inde})endent."  This  great- 
ly improved  the  resolution,  but  it  still  re- 
mained dangerously  loose  and  vague,  and 
had  the  cardinal  defect  of  not  saying 
squarely  and  honestly  what  the  American 
])eople  and  Congress  intended,  which  was 
the  expulsion  of  Spain  from  Cuba.  Nev- 
ert,heless,  after  the  Republican  majority 
had  voted  down  the  Democratic  proposi- 
tion to  recognize  tlie  insurgent  govern- 
ment, the  resolution  as  reported  by  the 
committee  ])assed  by  a  vote  of  324  to  19, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  situation  in  the  Senate  was  quite 
different.  For  a  week  before  the  mes- 
sage of  April  11  came  in,  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Relations  had  been  at  work 
u])on  a  resolution  based  upon  one  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Foraker  of  Ohio.  The 
committee  were  determined  that  any  I'es- 
olution  reported  by  them  should  be  per- 
fectly clear  on  the  point  that  the  object 
of  the  United  States  Avas  to  put  an  abso- 
lute end  to  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba.  With 
a  preamble  setting  forth  tiie  treatment  of 
the  "  reconcentrados  "  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Maine  ns  the  grounds  of  interven- 
tion, a  resolution  of  this  diameter  Avas 
agreed  to  tentatively,  and  Senatoi*  Davis 
of  Minnesota,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, drafted  a  report  to  accom})any  it. 
Both  the  resolutions  and  the  report  AA^ere 
sent  to  the  President  for  such  suggestion 
and  comment  as  he  might  see  fit  to  make. 
After  the  message  of  April  11  came  in, 
these  resolutions  Avere  taken  np  for  im- 
mediate action.  There  Avas  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  some  members   of  the  com- 
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mittee  to  come  as  near  as  might  be  to  tlie 
g-eiioral  lino  taken  in  tlie  House  resolu- 
tion, but  the  chief  point  of  diflerence 
arose  upon  the  question  of  recognizing 
the  government  of  the  insurgents.  The 
President,  with  wisdom  and  foresight,  had 
declared  in  his  message  against  any  such 
recognition.  A  majority  of  the  Senate 
committee  sustained  the  President's  posi- 
tion ;  and  while  all  the  connnittee  sup- 
ported the  main  and  essential  resolution 
as  to  the  withdi'awal  of  Spain,  a  minority 
i"eported,as  an  amendmeiit, a  clause  recog- 
nizing the  insurgent  government.  Sen- 
ator Davis  made  the  rei)ort  for  the  com- 
mittee, and  in  that  repoi-t  the  case  of  tiie 
United  States  against  Spain  and  the 
grounds  of  armed  intervention  were  stated 
not  only  in  the  best  ^vay.  but  with  a  force 
and  })ower.  botli  legally  and  liistorically, 
wh  ich  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Tlie  res- 
olutions of  the  committee  and  the  minori- 
ty amendment  submitted  to  the  Senate 
on  xVpril  13  were  as  follows: 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTER    OX    FOREIGN    REL.\- 
TIOX>S. 

IVhcrcas  the  abhorrent  coiulitioiis  which  have 
existed  for  more  thari  three  years  in  the  Island 
of  Cnba.so  near  our  own  borders,  have  shock- 
ed the  moral  sense  of  the  peoph^  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  a  disgrace  to  Christian  civil- 
ization, cnlminating  as  they  have,  in  the  de- 
struction of  a  United  States  bat  tie-ship,  with 
206  of  its  oflicers  and  crew,  while  on  a  friend- 
ly visit  in  the  Harbor  of  Havana,  an.d  caimot 
longer  be  endured,  as  has  been  set  forth  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message 
to  Congress  of  April  11th,  1898,  upon  which  tlie 
action  of  Congress  was  invited;  Therefore, 

Hcsolrcd,  by  the  Ser.ate  and  House  of  I\e]n-e- 
sentatives  of  the  Pnited  States  of  America  in 
Con gress  a ssem b I ed , 

Ilrsf.  That  the  ])eople  of  the  Island  of  Cuba 
arc,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  tree  and  indepen- 
dent. 

Secoul.  'J'hat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  demand,  iuid  the  government  ot"  liie 
T'nited  States  does  hereby  demand,  that  the 
government  of  Spain  at  once  reliiupush  its 
authority  and  g(n-eniment  in  the  Island  of 
Cubn,  and  witlld^a\^•  its  land  and  naval  forces 
from  Cubn  and  Cnbaii  waters. 

Thiid.  That  flic  President  of  the  Pnited 
States  b(\  and  lie  hereby  i.s.  direct (m1  and 
emi)owered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  Pnited  States,  and  to  cali  into 
the  actual  service  of  tlu^  Pnited  States  the 
militia  of  tlu>  several  States,  to  siteli  cKtent  as 
m:iy  be  necessary  to  c;irry  these  resolutions  into 
cftect. 

VIEWS   OF   Till'    MIXOWITY. 

The  umler>igned  members  of  said  committee 
cordially  concur  in  the  rejiort  made  upon   the 


Cuban  resolutions,  but  favor  the  immediate 
recognition  of  the  Eepublic  of  Cuba,  as  organ- 
ized in  the  island,  as  a  free,  indepemlenr.  and 
sovereign  power  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  I>Avin  TritriE. 

P.  Q.  Mills. 

Jx«..  W.  Daniel. 

J.    B.    PultAKEK. 

The  amendment  reported  by  the  mi- 
nority of  the  committee  was  to  amend  the 
first  ])aragraph,  by  inserting,  in  line  4. 
after  ihe  word  "  independent.""  the  follow- 
ing: 

Ami  that  the  government  of  the  Pnited 
States  herei)y  recognizes  the  Pc}iublic  of  Cuba 
as  the  true  ami  lawful  government  of  that  isl- 
and. 

On  the  presentation  of  tlie  resolu- 
tions to  the  Senate  a  very  earnest  and 
very  abl(>  debate  ensued,  which  turned  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  question  of  recog- 
nizing the  insurgent  government,  and 
scarcely  tonched  at  all  the  second  reso- 
lution, which,  was  the  one  really  effect- 
ive and  essential  portion  of  the  measure, 
which  meant  war.  and  could  mean  no- 
thing else.  The  discussion  lasted  until 
Saltirday  evenii^g,  and  then  the  Senate, 
with  only  one  absentee,  voted  in  the 
])resence  of  crowded  galleries  and  in 
the  midst  of  intense  excitement.  The 
amendment  of  the  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  51  to  37.  thirty-three  Repub- 
licans and  four  Democrats  constitutin.g 
the  minority,  and  ten  Republicans  voting 
with  the  Democrats  and  tlie  Populists  in 
the  majority.  The  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor Teller  of  Colorado,  disclaiming  any 
intention  of  seeking  sovereignty  or  do- 
minion over  Cr.ba,  was  accepted  hy  the 
committee  and  agreed  to  withotit  division. 
All  other  amendments  were  voted  down, 
a  few  short  speeches  were  made,  chielly 
by  those  oi)posed  to  the  resohitions,  the 
Senate  resolutions  were  substituted  for 
th.ose  of  the  House,  and  then  the  resolu- 
tions as  amended  were  passed  by  a  vote 
of  GTto  21.  nineteen  Republicans  and  two 
Democi'ats  forming  the  minority,  and 
twenty-four  Republicans  voting  with  the 
Den.iocrats  and  Populists  in  tlie  majority. 
The  resolutions  were  then  sent  to  the 
House  without  a  request  for  a  conference, 
and  tlie  Senate  adjourned  until  ^londay. 

The  Sunday  which  intervened  was  a 
day  of  I'uuK^r^and  excitement.  There  was 
a  well-founded  apprehension  that  enough 
Rei)ublicans  woitld  break  away  and  unite 
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with  the  Democrats  to  carry  concurrence 
in  the  Senate  resolutions  as  they  stood, 
including  the  recog-nition  of  the  Cuban 
Republic.  To  prevent  this  the  Republican 
leadei-s  of  the  House  put  forth  all  their 
power,  and  made  every  exertion,  with 
entire  success,  as  the  event  proved,  so 
far  as  recognition  was  concerned.  When 
the  House  met  on  Monday,  Mr.  Dingley 
of  Maine  moved  to  concur  in  tlie  Senate 
resolutions,  with  an  amendment  striking 
out  the  words  "  are  and  ''  in  the  first  res- 
olution, and  the  entire  clause  embody- 
iug  the  recognition  of  the  insurgent 
government.  This  motion  prevailed  by 
a  majority  of  22.  Thus  did  it  come  about 
that  in  the  struggle  over  the  question  of 
recognition,  forced  into  the  resolutions 
by  the  action  of  the  ten  radical  Repub- 
lican Senators,  everything  else  bad  been 
lost  sight  of, and  in  "everything  else  "  was 
the  one  essential,  vital  resolution  which 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Spain  from 
Cuba.  This  second  resolutioji  was  the 
effective  one,  for  it  meant  war,  and  to 
this  the  leaders  of  the  House,  in  their 
eagerness  to  defeat  recognition  of  the  re- 
])ublic,  had  been  forced  to  agree,  and  the 
House  accepted  it  without  debate.  With 
the  two  Houses  agreed  on  this  resolution, 
the  real  issue  Avas  settled,  but  much  re- 
mained to  be  done  iu  order  to  end  the 
controversy  under  which  had  been  car- 
ried the  one  absolutely  vital  clause  in  tlie 
entire  measure. 

So  the  amended  resolutions  came  back 
to  the  Senate,  the  crowd  rushed  over  from 
the  House,  pouring  into  the  deserted  gal- 
leries, there  was  a  sliort  debate,  and  then 
the  motion  of  Senator  Davis  to  concur 
was  voted  down  by  46  to  32,  and  the  reso- 
lutions went  back  to  the  House  with  the 
Senate's  insistence  and  without  a  request 
for  a  conference.  The  excited  crowds  of 
onlookers  swept  over  to  the  House,  the 
resolutions  were  at  once  taken  up,  and  the 
House,  by  a  majoi'ity  of  26,  voted  to  insist 
on  its  amendments,  and  asked  for  a  com- 
mittee of  conference.  Again  the  crowds 
passed  from  the  House  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  resolutions  were  once  more  taken,  up. 
There  was  another  debate,  the  ten  dissent- 
ing Republicans  announced  that  they 
would  no  longer  insist  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Cuban  Republic,  a  conference 
was  agreed  to,  and  both  Houses  took  a  re- 
cess until  eight  o'clock. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  on  the 
Senate's  receding  from  its  position  in  re- 


gard to  recognition  the  House  would  recede 
fi'om  its  lirst  amendment  striking  out  the 
words  "are  and,"  and  personal  assurances 
were  said  to  have  been  given  to  that  effect. 
When  Senators  and  members  return- 
ed to  the  Capitol,  therefore,  they  expect- 
ed an  agreement  to  be  reported  from  the 
conference,  an  immediate  acceptance  of 
the  report,  and  an  adjournment  in  a  few 
minutes.  To  every  one's  surprise,  and  to 
the  great  indignation  of  the  Senate,  a  dis- 
agi-eement  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, because  the  House  refused  to  re- 
cede on  its  amendment  to  the  first  line 
striking  out  the  words  "are  and."  The 
point  was  not  worth  a  contest  on  either 
side,  for  the  whole  phrase  was  purely 
rhetorical.  It  was  rhetoric  when  Richard 
Henry  Lee  first  read  it  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  it  was  rhetoric  still,  hallowed 
])y  time  and  association,  when  applied  to 
Cul)a.  At  the  most  it  was  merely  a  dec- 
laration of  intention,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  good  by  converting  the 
intention  into  a  fact.  But  personal  feel- 
ings had  been  aroused,  and  now  began  to 
run  high.  The  Senate,  justl\^  or  unjustly, 
believed  that  it  had  been  unfairly  dealt 
with,  while  the  House  felt  that  the  Sen- 
ate was  unreasonable.  In  this  mood  the 
House,  by  a  majority  of  32,  voted  to  insist 
and  asked  for  a  further  conference,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  Again  the 
conferrees  withdrew  and  the  two  Houses 
waited.  The  hours  wore  drearily  away, 
and  rumors  came  thickly  that  there 
would  be  another  disagreement  and  a 
deadlock.  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama 
sent  a  plain  declaration  of  war  up  to  the 
desk,  and  announced  that  at  the  proper 
time  he  would  call  it  up.  Tlie  hint  was 
not  without  its  effect.  Senators  hostile 
to  Cuba  crossed  the  Capitol  and  urged 
upon  the  Speaker  that  the  House  should 
give  way.  At  this  juncture  the  House 
conferrees  asked  to  withdraw  from  the 
conference  and  hold  a  consultation  apart. 
They  then  saw  the  Speaker,  returned,  and 
receded  on  the  words  "are  and."  After 
tliis  an  agreement  was  immediately  reach- 
ed, and  reported  to  both  Houses.  Mid- 
night had  passed  and  a  new  day*  begun. 
It  was  the  19th  of  April,  a  date  very 
memo)-able  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  v\-hen  the  Senate,  b.y  a  vote  of  42 
to  35,  and  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  311  to 
G,  accepted  the  conference  report.  The 
resolutions  as  finally  agreed  upon  wei-e 
*  The  legislative  day  was  still  the  ISth  of  April. 
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precisely  word  for  word  those  reported 
by  the  majority  of  tlie  Seuiite  Commit- 
tee OH  Forejo-n  Rehitioi)s,witli  the  siiio-le 
addition  of  Senator  Teller's  amendment, 
which  the  connnittee  had  accepted.  The 
Cong-ress  of  the  United  States  had  g^nie 
clear  of  all  pitfalls,  and  had  declared  just 
what  the  American  ])eo])le  meant  it  to 
declare,  that  Spanish  rnle  ii;  Cuba  must 
cease.  In  fact,  if  not  in  terms,  it  was  a 
declaration  of  war. 

Tlie  resolutions  thns  adopted  v;ent  at 
once  to  the  President,  who  held  them 
over  one  day  jnid  then  si.o-iied  them.  He 
sent  a  cop\',  eai'ly  on  the  morning-  of 
the  21st,  to  the  S})anish  minister.  Seiior 
Polo  y  Bernabo,  who  thei'enpon  ask'ed 
for  Ills  ])assports  and  left  the  country. 
Px^fore  lljis,  the  resolutions  had  been  ca- 
bled to  our  minister  at  M;ulrid,  but  the 
despatch,  was  there  held  back  long-  enough 
to  enalde  th.e  Spanish  ministry  to  sen.d 
General  Woodford  his  ])ass])orts  before 
ho  could  present  the  resolutions,  a  feat 
Avhich  called  forth  much  admiration  on 
the  Continent  among'  those  who  love  dip- 
lomatic futilities,  but  which  was  as  silly 
as  shams  usually  are  in  the  presence  of 
realities.  For  tlie  reality  was  war.  and 
the  precise  mann.er  in  which  it  was 
brought  into  existence  was  of  ti'ifling- 
consequence  except  to  the  arid  diplomatic 
mind  of  Europe. 

As  soon  as  Spain  severed  her  relations 
with  the  Un.ited  States,  on  April  21.  the 
American  fleet.  \ind<"r  the  command  of 
Admiral  Sampson,  was  ordered  to  Ha- 
vana, and  the  President  ])roclaimed  a 
Idockade  of  th.at  and  certain  other  Cuban 
])orts.  On  A})ril  23,  the  guns  of  the 
NasJinlh'  eracketl  a.cross  the  bows  of  the 
Btiena  Vciitinxdi  Spanish  merchantman; 
and  Cong'ress,  on  A])ril  25,  formally  de- 
clared that  war  with  the  king'dom  of  Spain 
had  existed  since  April  21.  The  ])re- 
tences  wo-e  over,  tln^  wrong'  which  had 
lived  on  for  tliree-qup.rters  of  a  century 
was  now  to  be  redressed,  the  I'estless  un- 
settled question  was  to  get  its  true  and 
right  answer  at  last. 

^[AXILA. 

Fernao  da  Magallmens.  or  !Magalhaes, 
was  a  l)oy  when  tlie  discovery  of  Co- 
lumbus (ired  the  imagination  of  west- 
ern Europe,  but  he  was  also  one  of  tliose 
whose  adventurous  spirit  was  kindled  and 
roused  by  this  wonder  tale  of  new  lands 
bevond  the  Atlantic.     He  was  still  vouno- 


when,  in  1505,  he  made  one  in  an  expe- 
dition from  Portugal,  his  native  land, 
wdiicli,  coming'  from  the  West,  discovered 
some  of  the  famous  Spice  Islands.  Not 
long'  aftei-,  wounded  by  an  iiisult  from 
the  Portuguese  government,  which  im- 
pugned his  honor  as  a  man  and  a  soldier, 
he  left  his  country,  solemnly  and  public- 
ly I'enounced  his  alleg-ianee  to  Portugal,  , 
was  naturalized  as  a  Spaniard,  and  took 
service  with  Ciiarles  V.,  who  had  the  in 
stinct  of  greatness  in  picking  out  able 
and  elective  men  to  do  his  work.  Ma- 
gellan, as  we  call  him.  was  imbued  with 
the  Columbian  ideas,  and  also  held  that, 
despite  the  Columbian  discoveries,  a  short  j 
route  by  water  to  the  East  could  be  found 
by  sailing  westward.  It  was  a  great  con- 
ception, and  a  true  one.  except  that  the 
route  was  longer  than  that  round  the  Ca]:»e 
of  Good  Hope.  With  an  ex})edition  s])len- 
didly  equipped  by  the  Emperor.  ]\Iagellan 
set  sail  on  August  10.  1519.  He  ci-ossed 
the  Atlantic,  touclied  at  the  Bay  of  Rio 
de  Jarieiro.  made  his  way  southward,  re- 
pressed savagely  a  dangerous  mutiny,  and 
on  October  21  entered  the  strait  which 
beai'S  his  name.  On  Novemljer  28  he 
]>assed  out  of  it  v.itli  only  three  of  his 
five  vessels  left,  and  found  himself  and 
his  rejoicing  crews  in  the  P'acific.  He 
felt  that  he  had  succeeded,  but  he  liad 
miscalculated  the  vast  extent  of  the  new 
ocean;  and  sailing  ori  for  days  and  days, 
in  some  fashion  missed  the  countless  isl- 
ands of  the  Pacific,  and  did  not  see  land 
until  he  reached  the  little  gi'ou})  which  he 
called  the  Ladrones,  because  the  inhabi- 
tants stole  a  boat  from  him.  Thei-e  he 
lingei'ed  a  short  time,  either  at  Rota  or  in 
the  ctirious  hai'bor  of  Guahan.  destined, 
nearly  four  hundred  years  later,  Ao  re- 
ceive the  war-ships  of  a  nation  of  whose 
future  existence  even  those  old  believers 
in  El  Doi'ado  never  dreamed.  From  the 
Ladrones.  which  were  discovered  ]\Iarch 
G,  1521.  the  weary  voyage  was  continued 
"until  a  new  archipelago  was  reached,  on 
the  fifth  Sunday  of  Lent.  Gradually  the 
magnitude  of  tliis  new  discovery  became 
ajiparent.  ami  Magellan  named  the  new 
group  in  honor  of  St.  Lazarus,  on  whose 
day  it  was  discovered.  They  landed  on 
^Mindanao,  made  their  way  to  Cebu.  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  had  converted 
and  subdued  the  inhabitants,  and  then 
becoming  involved  in  a  ti'ibal  war,  Ma- 
geliriu  was  killed,  and  his  chosen  succes- 
sor. Serrano,  was  left  behind  to  death  and 
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torture.  Two  ships  escaped,  one  going 
east,  and  one,  the  Victoria,  under  El- 
cano,  which  left  Timor  on  February  11, 
.sailing  still  to  the  westward.  On  Sep- 
tembei'  6,  1522,  after  many  hardships  and 
])erils,  the  Victoria  reached  Spain,  and  a 
i^reat  voyage,  the  (irst  wliich  circled  the 
globe,  second  only  to  that  of  Columbus 
in  conception,  and  beyond  all  in  the  dar- 
ing displayed  and  the  distance  ti-a versed, 
came  to  an  end. 

Thus  was  a  new  possession  added  to 
the  dominion  of  Spain  ;  yet,  although  her 
navigators  discovered  it,  a  fraud  finally 
made  it  hers.  By  tlie  treaty  of  1494,  as 
afterwards  expounded,  all  the  world  be- 
yond the  meridian  1080  miles  west  of  the 
Azores  was  divided  between  Spain  and 
i^ortugal,  the  eastern  half  going  to  Spain, 
riie  Spaniards,  however,  made  the  maps, 
;ind  putting  Magellan's  discovery  twenty- 
live  degrees  east  of  its  true  position, 
l)rought  it  within  the  Spanish  half,  when 
it  really  belonged  to  the  portion  allotted 
to  Portugal.  Twenty  years  later  Villa- 
li)bos,  sailing  from  South  America,  visit- 
ed the  islands  of  Magellan,  and  named 
tlieni  the  Philippines,  in  honor  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards  Philip  11. 
Again  twenty  years  passed,  and  in  1565 
a  great  expedition  went  from  Mexico, 
ind  Spanish  rule  was  established  by  Le- 
L^aspi  in  the  Philii)pines — first  in  Cebu, 
and  later  in  Luzon — which  was  destined 
lo  continue  unbroken  for  more  than  three 
iiundred  years. 

Even  in  its  last  stage  of  decay,  an  em- 
]>ire  wliich  had  once  thus  arrogated  to  it- 
self the  possession  of  half  the  world  out- 
side Europe  still  showed  traces  of  its 
former  grandeur  in  scattered  fragments 
lying  far  apart  on  either  side  of  the  globe. 
Wlien  war  came,  and  the  United  States 
looked  out  to  see  where  to  sti'ike  its  foe, 
it  found  Spain  present  not  only  at  its  own 
doors,  but  far  away  aci'oss  the  Pacific, 
and  there  in  the  distant  East  the  first 
blow  fell. 

The  Navy  Department,  with  watchful 
prevision,  as  the  relations  with  Spain 
grew  more  strained,  began  to  send  out 
orders  whicli  would  make  all  read^y  in 
case  of  war.  Even  in  January  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Euro])ean  squad- 
ron was  ordered  to  retain  all  men  whose 
enlistments  had  exi)ired;  the  Helena,  was 
stopped  at  Punchal,  the  Wilmington  in 
the  AVest  Indies,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  orders  went  to  assemble  the  Euro- 


pean squadron  at  Lisbon.  A  month  later 
orders  went  to  all  the  squadrons  to  fill 
their  bunkers  with  coal,  and  to  be  ready 
to  move  on  the  click  of  the  wire.  As  early 
as  January  27  the  Asiatic  squadron  also 
liad  been  directed  to  retain  all  men  whose 
enlistments  had  expired,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 25  a  cable  message  was  sent  to  Com- 
modore Dewey  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  directing 
him  to  assemble  his  squadron  at  Hong- 
kong, retain  the  Olympia,  which  had  been 
ordered  back  to  San  Francisco,  and  be 
prei)ared  in  case  of  war  for  offensive  o])- 
erations  in  the  Philippines.  On  the  3d  of 
March  the  Mohican  was  seiit  with  ammu- 
nition to  Honolulu,  there  to  await  the  Bal- 
timore, which  was  to  take  the  ammuni- 
tion on  board  and  proceed  at  once  to  join 
the  Asiatic  squadron.  No  wiser  or  more 
far-sighted  precautions  were  ever  taken 
by  an  administration  than  these,  and  it 
was  all  done  so  quietly  that  no  one  on  the 
outside  knew  what  was  happening.  While 
the  country  was  stirring  to  its  depths  with 
the  events  which  were  fast  bringing  our 
relations  with  Spain  to  the  breaking-point, 
while  the  air  was  filled  with  rumors  and 
debates  and  the  strife  of  contending  foi'ccs, 
the  Baltimore  was  speeding  across  tlie 
Pacific  carrying  ammunition  to  the  Asi- 
atic squadron,  and  Commodore  Dewey 
was  pre])aring  very  carefnlly  and  accu- 
rately for  certain  work  which  he  saw  be- 
fore him.  The  order  directing  the  Asiatic 
squadron  to  assemble  at  llong-kong  had 
gone  on  February  25,  and  on  the  following 
day  another  went  telling  the  commodoi'e 
to  fill  all  the  bunkers  witli  the  best  coal 
to  be  had.  By  March  28  the  squadron 
l)ad  assembled,  and  thoi  came  a  jieriod 
of  waiting.  Very  dreai*y  and  very  hot 
this  waiting  was,  long  drawn  by  constant 
strain  atid  listening.  With  much  anxie- 
ty, and  always  on  the  alert  all  tlirougli 
the  trying  time  of  suspons(\  the  commo- 
dore was  constantly  making  ready.  Fii'st 
he  sent  the  fleet  ])aymaster  over  to  the 
consignees  of  the  English  steamship  Ay<h- 
shan  and  bought  her  as  she  was,  witli 
3300  tons  of  good  Cai-dill'  coal  on  board. 
Tlien  he  bought  the  Zajiro,  a  steamship 
of  the  Manila-TIong-koug  line,  just  as  she 
was,  with  all  her  fuel  and  ])rovisions,  and 
on  her  was  placed  all  the  spai'e  ammuni- 
tion, so  that  she  became  the  magazine  of 
the  fleet.  On  Api'il  18  the  McCulloch 
cam(3  in  and  joined  the  squadron.  She 
was  only  a  revenue-cutter,  it  is  true,  })ut 
she  was  as  good  as  a  gunboat,  being  built 
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of  steel,  having'  1500  tons  displacement, 
and  carrying  four  4-inch  guns  and  a  crew 
of  130  men  all  ready  to  tight.  The  news 
coming  now  from  tlie  United  States  was 
fast  removing  evei-y  doubt  as  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  on  th(i  lOtli  of  April,  the  day  of 
Concord,  Avhen  tlio  two  Houses  were  pass- 
ing the  war  resolution,  the  American 
sailors  in  Ilong-kong  went  over  the  sides, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  Avhite  was  gone, 
and  the  ships  looked  leaden  and  sombre 
in  the  dull  dark  drab  of  the  war-paint. 
On  the  21st,  when  General  Woodford  was 
leaving  ]\radrid  and  Senor  Polo  Avas  slip- 
])ing  out  of  Washington,  the  Baltimore 
ap[)eared,  a  powerful  addition  to  the  ikn^t, 
and  bringing  also  her  load  of  ammuni- 
tion, so  that  she  Avas  doubly  ^velcome. 
Hardly  had  tlie  new-comer  foun.d  time  to 
])ut  on  her  war-])aint  vlien  news  came  of 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  then  of  the 
Englisli  proclamation  of  neutrality.  This 
compelled  a  departure  fi'om  Hong-kong 
on  April  25  to  the  Chinese  harbor  of 
Mirs  Bay,  a  few  miles  to  the  north;  Ijut 
there  was  not  to  be  much  more  of  the 
dreary  waiting  at  this  new  anchorage. 
On  the  following  day  the  McCiiJIoch.  left 
behind  at  Hong-kong.  came  rushing  up 
the  bay  bringing  a  despatch  dated  at 
Washington,  April  24,  and  worth  reading- 
just  as  it  was  written,  for  it  opened  a 
new  page  in  history,  and  has  become  fa- 
njous  from  its  results — 

Dcircji,  ^Isiaiic  S<iH({dro)i  : 

War  has  coimnciiced  between  the  Ignited 
States  and  Spain.  l*roceed  at  once  to  PliiHp- 
piiie  Islands.  Conunence  operations  at  once, 
particidarly  agaijist  the  Si)anish  lleet.  You 
nmst  enpiure  vessels  or  destroy.  Use  I'tmost 
endeavors.  LoxG. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  ready  and  to 
be  without  doubts. and  Commodore  Dewey 
was  both.  Before  the  day  closed  the  cap- 
tains had  all  been  calhnl  to  consultation 
on  th.e  Hag -ship,  and  at  two  o'clock  on 
A])ril  27  the  sailing-])ennant  went  up.  and 
all  the  lleet  steamed  out  of  Mii-s  Bay  and 
steered  south w;ird  across  the  G2(>  miles  of 
one  of  the  roughest  seas  in  the  world 
which  lay  between  them  and  the  Philip- 
])ines.  On  the  morning  of  April  30  the 
lleet  was  otl'  Bolinao  Bay,  and  looked  in 
carefully.  Nothing  there.  Then  came 
Subig  ]>ay.  More  care  here,  for  the  last 
repoi't  from  Manila — a  report  that  had 
flown  on  the  cables  ail  over  the  world — 
was  that  the  Spanish  adniiral  had  brought 
his  fleet  to  Subig  Bav,  and  meant  to  G'ive 


battle  there.     The  Boston   and  Concord 
went  ahead  as  scouts  and  examined  the 
harbor.      No   enemy   here   either.      Only 
two   little   fishing-boats,  from  which  not 
even     information    could    be     obtained. 
Quite  clear  now  that  the   Spaniards  had 
determined    to   nuike  their  stand    at  the 
gates  of  their  capital,  and  thither  the  fleet 
must    go.      So.  on    Saturday    afternoon. 
Api-il  30,  the  fleet   started   slowly  along 
the    thirty   miles    which   lay   between    it 
and  Manila.     The  tropical  sun  sank  n 
across    the    land,  and    the   great   yello 
moon  rose,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  tlie    } 
sea  to  light  them  on  their  way. 

Let  us  look  at  the  squadron  for  a  mo-  \ 
ment  as  it  forges  onvrard  past  the  Lu- 
zon coast.  There  are  nine  ships  in  all, 
of  ^vhich  two.  the  XansJian.  a  collier, 
and  the  Zafiro,  a  supply-ship,  are  non- 
combatants.  Then  there  is  the  McCul- 
locli,  a  revenue -cutter,  but.  as  has  been 
said,  well  enough  built  and  armed  to 
pass  as  a  gunboat.  Next  is  the  Peireh  a 
true  gunboat,  but  very  small,  only  892 
tons,  and  carrying  four  4  -  inch  and 
four  small  machin.e  guns.  The  Con- 
cord, also  a  steel  gunboat,  but  with  a 
displacement  of  1710  toris,  cai'ries  six 
6-inch  guns,  and  a  secondary  battery  of 
eleven  machine-guns,  and  has  her  deck 
and  conning-tower  protected.  The  next 
step  is  a  marked  advance  in  power,  and 
brings  us  to  the  Bcdeigh,  a  second-rate 
steel  cruiser  of  3213  tons.  Her  arma- 
ment consists  of  one  rapid-fire  6-inch, 
and  ten  rapid-fire  5-inch  guns,  with  a 
secondary  battery  of  eight  6 -pounders, 
four  1-pounders,  and  two  Catlings.  Her 
deck  and  conning-tower  are  protected 
with  armor;  she  has  a  cellulose  belt 
and  steel  sponsons.  The  Boston  is  an- 
other cruiser  of  the  second  I'ate.  of  3000 
tons,  a  ])artially  protected  deck,  two  8- 
iucli,  and  six  slow-ilre  6-inch  guns,  tv\^o 
6-]">ounders.  two  3-}-)ound.  two  1-pound 
rapid-fire,  and  four  machine  guns.  The 
Bcdtiinore  is  a  third  steel  cruiser  of  the 
seccnul  rate,  with  a  displacement  of  4413 
tons,  and  a  protection  of  steel  deck-plates 
and  shields  for  all  the  guns  and  conniiig- 
tower.  Her  armament  is  heavy,  and 
consists  of  four  8 -inch  and  six  6 -inch 
guns,  with  two  6,  two  3.  aiul  two  1  ])ound- 
ers,  all  rapid-tire,  and  six  machine-guns. 
Last  in  the  list  comes  the  0////??p?«,  the 
flag-ship,  a  first-class  steel  cruiser  of  5870 
tons,  protected  by  steel  deck-plates,  steel- 
covered   barbettes,  gun-shields,  and   con- 
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ning-tower,  and  a  cellulose  belt  thirty- 
three  inches  thick  and  eight  feet  broad. 
Her  main  battery  is  composed  of  four 
8-inch  guns,  her  secondaiy  battery  of  ten 
quick-fire  fives,  and  in  addition  fourteen 
6-j)ounders,  six  1-pounders,  all  rapid-fire, 
and  four  Gatlings. 

The  speed  of  the  ships  varied  from  21.5 
knots  for  the  Olympia,  to  13.7  knots  for 
the  Petrel,  tlie  latter,  or  less,  being  of 
course  the  highest  speed  of  the  fleet. 
Speed,  however,  played  no  part  in  the 
action,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered. From  this  summary  it  will 
be  observed  that  although  the  American 
ships  were  all  modern,  and  armed,  as  a 
rule,  with  the  best  modern  guns,  there 
was  not  a  single  armor-clad  among  them. 
They  were  all  practically  unarmored,  and 
they  were  going  tlirough  channels  which 
were  said  to  be  filled  with  torpedoes,  to 
encounter,  so  far  as  they  knew,  a  more 
numerous  fleet,  composed  of  old  ships, 
it  is  true,  but  armed  with  modern  guns, 
and  backed,  as  was  understood,  by  forts 
mounted  with  the  finest  and  heaviest 
modern  rifles.  The  prospect  was  serious, 
and  it  w^as  faced  by  officers  and  men 
alike  with  quiet  confidence.  The  night 
was  still,  aiKl  the  fleet,  as  it  drew  near  to 
Manila,  waited  until  the  moon  set,  and 
then  rounding  the  last  point,  saw  the  en- 
trance to  the  great  bay,  which  runs  nearly 
thirty  miles  into  the  land,  open  before  it. 
A  very  splendid  bay  indeed  it  is— one  of 
the  finest  harbors,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  roadsteads;  as  a  harbor,  in  fact,  one  of 
1  lie  prizes  of  the  world,  quite  undeveloped, 
because  it  has  been  in  feeble,  incompetent, 
and  corrupt  hands  ever  since  it  was  taken 
from  its  original  owners.  Twenty-six 
miles  from  the  mouth  is  Manila.  Some 
250,000  people  there,  the  vague  Spanish 
statistics  tell  us.  It  is  an  interesting- 
town,  low -lying,  and  called  the  Venice 
of  the  East,  because  rivers  intersect  it. 
There  are  a  new  and  an  old  town,  the 
latter  beautifully  walled  in  the  manner 
of  three  hundred  years  ago,  with  moats, 
drawbridges,  and  portcullises,  altogether 
\QVY  picturesque,  and  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. Ten  miles  nearer  the  bay's  mouth, 
and  on  the  same  side,  lies  Cavite,  a  sub- 
urb of  Manila,  with  some  5000  people,  a. 
navy-yard,  arsenal,  and  fortifications.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  lie  two  islands 
pretty  well  in  the  middle— one  large, 
over  600  feet  high,  called  Corregidor,  one 
small,  but  over  400  feet  in  height.      Be- 


tween the  islands  is  a  narrow  channel 
with  eight  fathoms  of  water  at  the  nar- 
rowest part.  Between  Caballo  and  the 
little  island  of  El  Fraile  three  miles  width 
of  channel  with  eighteen  fathoms  of  wa- 
tei",  and  known  as  the  Boca  Grande.  On 
the  other  side,  between  Corregidor  and 
San  Jose  Point,  a  channel  known  as  the 
Boca  Chica,  two  miles  wide  and  of  ample 
depth.  Taken  altogether,  they  are  veiy 
fit  and  stately  entrances  to  the  great  bay 
beyond.  There  are  forts  on  Corregidor 
and  Caballo,  as  w^ell  as  light-houses,  and 
batteries  also  on  El  Fraile,  which  lies  to 
the  southward.  More  forts  on  Limbones 
and  San  Jose  points,  heavily  armed  with 
the  best  Krupp  guns,  according  to  the 
information  brouglit  to  Hong-kong. 
Nevertheless,  they  all  were  to  be  passed, 
and  as  the  ships  headed  for  the  bay 
they  saw  the  great  light,  the  guardian 
of  peaceful  commerce,  burning  bright 
upon  Corregidor.  There  was  no  light 
on  the  ships,  but  the  throb  of  the  en- 
gines shook  the  still  air  as  they  entered 
the  Boca  G-rande,  expecting  each  moment 
a  shot  from  the  batteries.  On  they  went, 
well  into  the  channel  now,  and  still  no 
sign  of  life  fi'om  the  shore.  The  war- 
ships had  all  passed,  when  some  enthu- 
siast on  the  McC'LiUoch  fiung  coals  upon 
the  fires,  there  was  a  rush  of  sparks  and 
black  smoke  from  her  funnel,  and  the 
Spaniards  waked  up.  A  shot  from  the 
south  side  of  the  channel  broke  tlie  still- 
ness, and  then  two  more,  the  shells  droj)- 
ping  into  the  water.  The  reply  came 
from  the  Concord, aud  one  of  her  4-inch 
shells  sti'uck  the  fort  with  a  crash,  fol- 
lowed ly  a  cry  in  the  darkness.  A  shot 
from  the  El  Fraile  batteries  was  answer- 
ed by  the  Raleigh.  Then  an  8-inch  gun 
boomed  out  from  the  Boston,  and  the 
McCulloch  snapped  away  with  her  4- 
pounders;  there  was  more  firing  from  the 
batteries,  and  then  the  islands  and  the 
mainland  relapsed  into  ])rofound  quiet, 
and  it  was  all  as  if  nolhing  had  happen- 
ed. The  American  fleet  had  passed  the 
dreaded  forts  at  the  entrance,  and  was  in 
the  Bay  of  Manila.  On  glided  the  ships, 
ever  more  slowly  and  quietly,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  they  hardly  moved  at  all, 
and  then  with  the  sudden  dawn  of  tlie 
ti'0})ics  en  me  day.  and  there  ahead  lav  the 
Spanisli  fleet,  close  under  the  forts  and 
batteries  of  Cavite.  The  moment  had 
come. 

It    came,  fortunately,  to    a   man    who 
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knew  exactly  what  lie  meant  to  do — a 
most  victorious  quality,  and  one  all  too 
rare  in  a  world  g-iveii  overmucli  to  un- 
certainty and  stumbling".  Commodore 
Dowc}''  had  his  plan  thoroughly  laid  out, 
niid  now  proceeded  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. Making  a  wide  detour  to  the  east 
to  drop  the  supply-ships  out  of  range,  the 
ileet  swept  slowly  along.  xVs  it  passed, 
the  batteries  and  Rhi})s  at  Cavite  opened 
fire,  the  sharp  crack  of  the  modern  riile 
mingling  witli  the  heavier  roar  of  the 
older  guns.  The  American  fleet  made 
no  answer. 

x\s  the  ships  turned  and  passed  in 
front  of  Manila  the  sight-seers  on  the 
walls  and  the  cathedral  towers  could  be 
seen  with  a  glass,  and  the  guns  of  the 
Luneta  Hung  some  lieav\'  shells  far  out 
and  wide  of  the  shi])s,  and  a  steady  and 
useless  tire  continued  from  these  batteries 
throughout  the  engagement.  The  Con- 
covd  replied,  and  up  went  the  signal  on 
the  ilag-ship,  "Hold  your  lire  until  close 
in."  So  the  fleet  moved  silently  and 
steadily  down  toward  Cavite.  Suddenly, 
just  ahead  of  the  Ihig-sliip,  thei-e  came  a 
quivering  shock,  and  a  great  column  of 
water  leaped  into  theaii';  another  quiver 
and  another  burst  of  mud  and  water  fol- 
lowed again  too  far  away  for  harm.  The 
dreaded  mines  were  really  there,  then, 
and  the  fleet  Avas  upon  them  ;  but  no  ship 
swerved,  no  man  stirred,  and,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  brave  were  favored, 
and  tins  was  the  hist  of  the  S})anish 
toi'pedoes.  If  thei-e  were  othei's.  they 
failed  to  ex}>lode.  and  those  wliich  had 
exploded  failed  to  check  the  American 
ships  for  an  instant.  On  they  went,  still 
silently,  holding  their  fire,  the  Spanish 
battei'ies  and  sliips  now  beginning  to 
l)our  out  shot  and  sliell  as  their  enemy 
drew^  near.  Closer  and  closer  they  came, 
until  ;it  last  the  distance  was  but  little  over 
five  thousand  yards.  "  If  you  are  ready, 
Gridley,  you  may  lii'e.'"  said  the  connno- 
dore  to  the  ca})tain  of  the  Oh/nijn'd.  It 
seemed  that  the  caj^tain  was  ready.  The 
port  S-iiu'li  gnu  of  the  forward  turi-et 
i-ang  out.  and  the  gi-eat  shell  s})'h1  over 
the  water  to  the  Spanish  flag-ship.  Up 
went  the  signal  "Fire  as  convenient."" 
and  the  ships  b.'diind  the  Olyjupia  opened 
at  once.  Tlie  Sjianiards  were  not  beliind- 
hand.  From  shi})S  and  forts  iliere  was  a 
continuous  roar,  and  tlie  shells  began  to 
strike  all  about  tlie  American  S(i'iadron. 
One    bui'st  so  near  the  Oli/nij^ia  that  its 


fragments    cut    the    rigging,  ploughed 
furrow  in  the  deck,  and  tore  the   briuL 
where  the  commodore  stood.      Still,  noji--     j 
were  hit.  and  on  the  order  to  ""  Open  with     | 
all  the  guns,"'  the  American  ships  pour(i     | 
forth   a  Are  which   in   volume,  rapidit;.       J 
and    accuracy  could  not   have  been  sr 
passed.      Back  they  came   for  the  seconu     i 
round,   within  four  thousand  yards    this     I 
time,  pouring  in  the  same  volume  of  coii 
centrated  fire  from  the  starboard  as  befo; 
from  the  port  batteries.      The  Boston  ai 
Baltimore  were  both  hit.  but  not  matei 
ally  injured,  and  again  they  swung  roui 
in  front  of  Manila,  and  again,  nearer  thai 
before,  steamed    steadily    down     toward 
Cavite.      On  each  turn  they  drew  nearer 
to  the  Si^anish  fleet,  and  the  heavy,  well- 
aimed  American  broadsides  became  more 
and   more   deadly.      The  Spaniards  were 
sufl'ering  severely,  and  at  seven   o'clock 
the  flag -ship,  Reiua  Cristina,    left    her 
moorings  and  steamed  bravely  out.  direct- 
ing    her     course    toward    the     Oljjrnjna. 
What    the   pur])ose    of   the    Spanish    ad- 
miral may  have  been  no  one  knows,  but 
word  was  at  once  passed  to  concentrate 
all  lire   on   his  advancing  llag-sliip.      As 
she  drew  nearer,  the  storm   of  the  Amer- 
ican fire  thickened  about  her.      Her  sides 
were   torn,  her    bridge    shot    away:    she 
could  not  stand  the  awful   battering,  and 
ttirned  about  to  return  to  her  anchorage. 
As  she  swung  round,  an  S-inch  gun  of  the 
OJympia  sent  a  shell   which    struck   her 
opponent    squarely    in     the    stern.      The 
great    projectile  raked  the   Beina    Cris- 
thia.  tore  tip  her  decks,  and  exploded  her 
after  boiler,  so  tliat  she  could  barely  reel 
back  to  the  shelter  of  the  forts,  with  one 
hundred  aiid  fifty  of  her  crew  dead  and 
ninety    wounded    on   board.      While   the 
flag-ship  was  thus  engaged,  two  gujiboats 
equi]){)ed    as    torpedo-boats    slipped    out 
from  Cavite.  one  making  for  the  supply- 
ships.       The     Petrel     rushed    after    lier, 
opened    with    the    -l-]K^unders,   drove  her 
ashore,  and  then  blew  her  to  ])ieces  with 
her  rapid-iire  guns,  which  was  the  end  of 
tlie  first  Si)anish   torpedo-boat.      The  sec- 
ond headed  for  the  Olympia.  ke])t  on  de- 
spite the  fire  of  the  secondary  battery,  and 
began  to  get  ominously  near,  men  thought, 
but  coming  under  the  fierce  storm  of  the 
machine-guns   in  the   toi^s.  tnrned  to  fly. 
So  iier  end   came.      A   well-directed  shell 
struck  her  fairly  inside  the  stern  railing. 
There    was    an     explosiv)n,   the    gunboat 
seemed  to  break  in  the  middle,  and  down 
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she  went.  Moan  time  the  Balfiiiiore  liad 
set  tlie  Cast  ilia,  the  only  wooden  sliip  in 
the  Spanish  sqnacliK)n,on  fh'e,and  she  was 
soon  a  mass  of  flames. 

Five  times  in  all  did  the  American 
sliips  turn  and  move  past  their  op- 
ponents, each  time  closer,  and  each  time 
with  a  more  deadly  l)roadside.  There 
iiad  been  now  two  hours'  hot  work  under 
the  rising-  tropical  sun,  and  at  a  quarter 
before  eig-ht  the  commodore,  erroneously 
informed  that  ammunition  for  the  5-inch 
guns  was  running"  short,  ran  up  the  sig-- 
nals  to  cease  firing-  and  follow  the  flag-- 
ship,  so  that  he  might  consult  with  his 
captains,  and  if  needful  I'edistribute  the 
ammunition.  Something-  quite  new  and 
unheard-of,  this  stopping-  in  the  middle 
of  a  g-reat  naval  action  for  any  ])ui'pose. 
It  is  said  that  the  American  sailors,  be- 
fore they  understood  tlie  meaning-  of  it 
all,  beg-an  to  g-runible  at  not  being-  al- 
lowed to  g-o  on  and  finish  up  their  task. 
The  Spaniards,  battered  as  they  were,  set 
up  a  cheer  as  they  saw  their  foe  with- 
draw to  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  and 
sundry  teleg-rams  flew  over  the  cable  to 
Madrid  saying-  that  the  Spanish  fire  had 
"forced  the  American  ships  to  ma- 
noeuvre" (the  Spanish  version  of  the 
skilful   evolutions  which    had  helped   so 
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much  the  American  fighting),  and  that 
the  enemy  had  now  retreated  to  land 
their  dead  and  wounded.  Very  chai*- 
acteristic  and  worthy  of  note  these  mes- 
sages to  S|)ain — no  longei*  able  to  recognize 
facts,  living  among  lies  and  delusions, 
and  quite  lost  to  that  veracity  of  mind  so 
essential,  as  Carlyle  has  pointed  out,  to 
tiie  successful  existence  of  men  and  na- 
tions. The  evolutions  of  the  American 
fleet  w^ere  all  planned  befoi-ehand;  there 
were  no  dead  and  wounded,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans found,  not  a  little  to  theii'  own  aston- 
ishment, when  the  reports  were  made  after 
this  first  round,  and  although  several  of 
the  ships  had  been  hit.  no  injuj'y  in  the 
least  serious  had  been  done  to  any  of 
them.  Moreover,  Commodore  Dewey,  as 
at  the  start,  knew"  just  what  lie  meant  to 
do.  Tlie  Spanish  fioet  could  not  possibly 
escape.  It  had  been  disabled  and  crip- 
l)lod  in  the  first  round,  but  it  still  held  the 
harbor,  and  the  land  batteries  remained  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  ordei-s  were  to  "cap- 
ture or  destroy.''  There  must  be  none 
left;  none  must  escape  to  harass  future 
operations,  or  to  try  to  cross  the  Pacific 
and  alarm  and  ])erhaps  attack  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States.  The  work 
demanded  conld  be  most  surely  finished 
and  made  perfect  if  the  men  upon  whom 
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everytl.inf]:  dependetl  were  kept  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  So,  after  tbe  witli- 
drawal  to  tlie  otlier  side  of  tlie  bay.  there 
was  a  good  rest  for  all  the  crews,  a  hearty 
breakfast  eaten  quite  at  leisure,  a  cleanino- 
of  decks  and  turrets,  an  examination  of  all 
the  jrnns.  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition 
brou<^ht  up.  and  then,  at  a  quarter  before 
eleven,  after  three  hours  tlius  occupied, 
up  went  the  signals,  the  shrill  whistles  of 
the  boatswains  rang  out.  and  otf  tiie  fleet 
went  for  the  second  and  last  assault. 

This  time  the  work  was  t(^  be  more  di- 
rect. Again  the  fleet  swung  round  in 
front  of  Manila,  and  again  it  steamed 
down  toward  Cavite,  the  Bultiniore  in  the 
lead.  On  it  went,  and  first  one  Span- 
ish shell.  tli(ui  another,  struck  the  Balti- 
more, and  men  were  wounded  by  tlie 
splinters.  Still  silence  on  the  American 
ship,  and  no  re])ly  to  the  Spanish  tire 
until  at  last  the  range  was  less  than 
three  thousaiul  yards.  TIkui  tlu^  Bal- 
timore ])oured  her  broad>ide  into  tlie 
Reina  Crist i))a.  whence  the  admiral 
had  transferred  his  flag  to  the  Isla  <le 
Ciitxi,  and  the  fornuM'  flag-shi]>.  fatally 
wounded  in  the  duel  with  the  01j/ri)pi(i. 
went  to  ])ieces  under  the  lierce  fire  of  her 
new  antagonist.    Ilei"  magazines  blew  up. 


and  she  sank.  Then  the  Baltimore  turned 
on  the  Do))  Jua))  de  Austria,  and  was 
joined  by  the  ()li/)))pi((  and  Raleigh. 
While  the  Spanish  ship  quivered  under 
the  heavy  fire,  a  shell  from  the  Raleigh 
pierced  her  magazine  and  she  blew  up.teai'- 
ing  otf  also  the  upper  works  of  the  gunboat 
El  Correo.  which  was  then  destro3'ed  by 
the  Petrel.  The  Ge))eral  Lezo.  another 
gunl)(-»at.  was  driven  ashore  by  the  Con- 
cord and  burned,  the  Yelasco  went  down 
l)ef<M'e  the  Boston,  the  burning  Cast  ilia 
was  scuttled,  and  the  Do)i  Antonio  de 
Ulloa.  the  last  ship  which  was  able  to 
fight,  sank  under  the  fire  of  the  Balti- 
)))ore  with  her  flag  nailed  to  the  mast. 
]Meantinit'  tlie  Petrel,  running  into  shoal 
water,  set  on  tire  and  destroyed  the  Mar- 
(])ies  del  Dni'ro.  Do))  Jua))  de  Austria, 
i.s'/rY  de  Cid)a.  Isla  de  Luzo)).  and  Ge))er- 
al  Lezo.  Just  bt^fore  this.  Admii-al  ^Mon- 
toj(^.  on  his  new  flag-ship,  the  Isla  de  C)d)a, 
with  his  u'uns  silenced  and  his  fleet  gone, 
had  run  the  gunboat  ashore,  hauled  down 
his  tlai:-.  left  his  vessel  to  its  fate,  and 
escaped  t(^  ^NFanila.  Tims  the  fleet  was 
compk^tely  destroyed:  but  the  shore  bat- 
teries continued  to  lire,  and  one  after  an- 
tnher  of  tiiem  hatl  to  be  silenced,  which  was 
done  as  fast  as  the  American    ships  could 
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close  in  upon  them.  Tliey  lield  out  lon.o-- 
est  at  Oavite,  but  a  last  and  well-placed 
shell  entered  the  arsenal  magazine,  a  ter- 
rific explosion  followed,  the  batteries  all 
fell  silent,  and  the  white  Hag  went  up  on 
the  citadel.  The  battle  of  Manila  had 
been  fought  and  won. 

The  next  day  the  lleet  went  to  Cavite, 
and  a  landing- party  destroyed  the  bat- 
teries. On  May  3  the  forts  on  Corregi- 
dor,  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  harbor,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Ra- 
leigh and  Baltimore. 
At  Cavite  there  was 
an  etfort  to  pretend 
that  no  white  flag  had 
been  run  up,  and  some 
cheap  falsehood  was 
indulged  in,  but  facts 
were  a  little  too  strong-, 
even     for     Spaniards.  ' 

The  Spanish  command- 
er ran  up  the  white  flag 
again  before  eleven 
o'clock,  and  departed 
with  his  men,  where- 
upon the  American 
marines  landed,  and 
having  assured  the 
priests  and  nuns  that 
we  were  not  going  to 
massacre  the  wounded 
in  hospitals,  as  the 
Spanish  had  stated, 
established  a  guard, 
and  took  possession 
of  the  arsenal  and 
dock-yards  of  Cavite. 
Commodore  Dewey, 
through  the  British 
consul,  announced  the 
blockade  of  Manila; 
and  as  the  Spaniards,  still  unable  to 
recognize  more  than  ojie  or  two  facts,  re- 
fused to  let  him  run  the  cable,  he  promptly 
cut  it,  and  thus  held  the  great  harbor  and 
city  firmly  in  his  grasp,  stripped  of  all 
means  of  communication  with  the  out- 
side world  wiiicli  he  did  not  allow. 

The  rapidity,  brilliancy,  and  complete- 
ness of  the  American  victory  at  Manila 
riveted  the  attention  of  the  world.  In 
Europe,  where  hostility  to  the  United 
States  was  everywhere  felt  and  expressed, 
tlie  news  was  received  either  in  the  si- 
lence which  is  sometimes  the  sincerest  flat- 
tery, or  with  surprised  expressions  of  won- 
der and  grudging  admiration.  England, 
which  from    the  hesrinnino"  manifested  a 


genuine  and  cordial  fi'iendship,  praised 
Dewey's  work  generously  and  freely. 
Yet  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng- 
land, after  the  first  shock  had  passed, 
critics  ap{)eared  who  sneered  at  the  bat- 
tle, called  it  a  butchery,  exaggerated  the 
American  foj'ce  and  diminished  that  of 
Spain.  One  English  critic  called  it  mar- 
vellously easy,  and  a  well-known  Eng- 
lish joui'nal  said  Dewey  had  merely  de- 
stroyed   a   few  old    wooden    ships.      The 
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last  allegation  was,  of  course,  merely  a 
wilful  falsehood,  for  there  was  only  one 
wooden  ship,  the  Cast  ilia,  in  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  the  fact  that  the  others  also 
bui-ned  proved  nothing,  for  all  Cervera's 
ships,  the  very  latest  productions  of  Eu 
ropean  dock-yai'ds,  took  fii'e,  just  like  the 
older  types  at  Manila.  As  to  "its  being 
so  easy,"  it  certainly  looked  easy  after  it 
was  all  done,  and  so  did  setting  an  egg 
on  end  seem  easy  after  Columbus  had 
show^n  how  to  do  it.  Such  ci-iticisms  are 
really  beneath  contempt,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bring  the  facts  clearly  together 
and  examine  them,  for  on  those  facts 
Dewey's  victory  can  stand  without  fear, 
and  take  its  place  in  history. 
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The  fri'catost  naval  action  in  wliicli  the     Froncli    fleet   was  anchored    at  Ahoukir. 


victoi'  canie  down  njx)!!  his  cncMny  anch- 
ored in  a  harbor  was  Ahoul<ir.  Of  tli(' 
splendor  of  Nelson's  pci'forniance,  and  of 


WEST    BATTERY.    CAVITE,   AFTER    DESTRUCTION 


the  victory  wliich  he  won.  there  can  Ix^ 
no  question.  Let  us  try  Dewey  by  tliat 
liig-li  s  andard. 

The  Bay  of  Al)oukir  is  an  almost  open     120    onus   and    two    of  80   eacli.      It    has 


and  so  were  the  Spanianls  at  Manila. 
with  the  .idditional  ])rotection  of  a  boom 
ut  Oavite.  The  distance  to  be  traversed 
by  Nelson  fi'om  the 
open  sea  to  the  Frencb 
tleet  was  trifling-.  He 
bad  no  channels  to 
come  throuu-b.  no  en- 
trance-forts to  pass,  no 
mines  to  feai*.  Dewey 
had  to  pass  throuo-h  a 
wide  channel,  with  ])ow 
erfnl  forts  armed  with 
modern  u'uns  on  either 
side,  in  order  to  enter 
the  bay.  He  then  had 
to  steam  sixteen  miles 
l)efore  he  came  oppo- 
site Cavite.  while,  from 
the  best  information 
received,  he  expected 
mines  t(^  be  all  about 
him.  and  two  actually 
exjiloded  in  liis  neai" 
neiobboi'hood.  Nel- 

son's fleet  was  numer- 
ically the  same  as  that 
(^f  his  o])p(ment.  but  all  tlie  English 
tiu-htin.o'-sliips  were  seventy-fours.  Avhile 
the    French    had    three    heavier,  one    of 


roadstead.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
to  keep  clear  of  the  shoals  which  make 
out  from  Aboukir  Point  and  Island,  and 
then, if  the  wind  were  fair. as  Nelson's  was. 
to   bear  down  on   the  hostile   fleet.      Tiie 


been  said  freely  and  fi-equently  that  the 
Spanish  were  so  ho])elessly  inferior  that 
tliey  could  only  hope  to  die.  and  that 
Dewey's  sole  ulory  was  in  the  I'apidity 
with  which  he  and  his  cai)tains  and  men 
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01yni])ia 

Ha'ltiniort' 

BostoTi 

KalciL'li 

Concord  

Petn-1  

McClllloclKMot  in 


■Reiiia  Cristinn 

CaPtilln 

Don  Antonio  de  111 
Don  .Iiian  de  Anstri 

Isia  di'  Luzon 

1-lade  (Miba 

Volasro 

ManiU''s<lcl  DiKTO 

Goncial  I.czo 

Argos. 


AMKRICAN    KI.KKT. 

Protected  cruiser.  '                  Foni'  S-in.,  ten  .Vin..  '24  I?.F. 

Protected  ciniser.  Four  S-in..  six  t'.-in.,  lu  P.F. 

Par.  i)rotected  cruiser.  Two  8-in..  s^ix  O-iii..  10  H.  K. 

Protected  cruiser.  ,                  One  ()-in..  ten  5-in.,  14  H.F. 

(lUnboat.  Six  C-in..  9  R.F. 

(iunhoat.  Four  f.-in..  7  ]{.F. 

Pevenue-cutter.  Four  4-in. 


Steel  cruistM-. 

Wooden  cruiser. 

Iron  cruiser. 

Iron  cruiser. 

Steel  protected  cruiser. 

Siecl  protected  crui.-er, 

Iron  cruiser. 

Gunboat. 

(Tunboat. 

Gunlioat. 


Foui 


SrAMSH    KM  KT.^ 

Six  C.^-iu..  two  2.7.  ir.  P  F 
».  two  4.7.  two  H.4.  two  '2.9. 

F.uir  4.7.  5  1.'  F. 

Four  4.7.  Tw,.  -2.7.  21  U  V. 

Six  4.7.  >  H  K. 

Six  4.7.  s  IM- 

Tlree  t-.-in..  iw,)  '2.7.  2  P  F. 

One  (-..2.  two  4.7.  1   P   F. 

One  .H.r..  1  i;.F. 


Two  torpedo-boats  and   two  tran^jxirts.  pr;ictically  not  in  act 

El  ("orreo  is  m.-iUioned  in  .\.iinir;il  Dewey's  list  of  May  4,  Inn  is  ..niitteii  in  that  jriven  in  liis  (iesiiatoh  of, 
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295 
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1891 

100 

isss 
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352 
349 
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179 
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147 

9(\ 
115 

87 


1.'^S7 
ISSl 
1875 
1887 
1887 
1887 
ISSl 
1875 
1885 
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did  their  work  without 
injury  to  themselves. 
There  is  scarcely  more 
foundation  for  this 
statement  than  for  tlie 
wholesale  falseliood  of 
the  English  weekly 
that  all  the  Spanish 
ships  were  made  of 
wood.  Tlie  statistics 
on  this  point  are 
worth  consideration 
and  study. 

Commodore  Dewey 
had  six  figh ting-ships. 
and  the  revenue-cutter 
McCidloch,  acting  as 
convoy  to  the  supply- 
ships,  and  not  taking 
part  in  the  action. 
Tliese  six  ships  liave 
already  been  describee], 
but  for  a  better  under- 
stand i  n  g,  th  ey  a  re  given 
in  tlie  table  on  page  520. 

Numerically  the 

S})aniards  had  ten  fight- 
ing-ships and  two  tor- 
pedo-boats against  the 
American  six.  Com- 
modore Dewey  had  no 
armored  ships  at  all, 
and  no  more  protection 
against  shell  than  his 
opponent.  The  Span- 
ish ships,  compared  to 
the  American,  wei'e  old- 
er and  of  inferior  types, 
but  as  they  fought  from 
an  anchorage, speed  and 
engines  did  not  count. 
and  they  were  armed 
with  modern  guns, 
which  was  by  far  the 
most  important  qnalifi- 
cation.  The  Spaniards 
had  52  cla.ssified  big 
gur)s,*and  72  rapid-fire 
and  machine  guns;  the 
Americans  57  classified 
big  guns,  and  74  rapid- 
fire  and  machine  guns. 
The  Americans  had  10 
eight-inch  guns,  while 
the  largest  Spanish 
guns  were  6.2  inches. 
Commodore  Dewey  therefore  had  t 
vantage  "n  weight  of  metal  and  in 
"   Jryo.s  gmis  esiimated  ;it  ilirt'c. 
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le  ad-     guns,  and  his  flag-shi}),  the  Ohjmpia,  far 
lieav}'     outclassed  anything  oj)posed  to  him.    Nel- 
son at  Aboukir  was  slight!}-  inferior  to  his 
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antag-oiiist  in  weight  of  metal  and  luimber 
of  f>-inis,  and  liad  no  sliip  as  ])o\vei'ful  as 
L'Orieiif.  On  the  other  liand,  he  equalled 
his  foe  in  ninnber  of  sliips,  while  the 
Si)aniards  outnumbered  Dewey  two  to 
one,  and  had  1796  men  ao-ainst  the  Amer- 


RESIDENCE    OF    AGUINALDO. 


lean  1678  eng-ag-ed  in  aetion.  A  far  mor(^ 
important  difference  was  that  while  Nel- 
son had  only  the  French  fleet  to  deal 
wnth,  the  Spaniards  at  Manila  were  su])- 
poi'ted  by  powerful,  strongly  manned 
shore  batteries  mounted  with  modern 
rifled  guns,  some  of  very  large  calibi'e. 
This  last  fact,  too  much  overlooked,  made 
the  odds  against  Dewey  very  heavy,  even 
after  the  two  mines  had  exploded  with- 
out result. 

Both  Dewe}^  and  Nelson  hunted  down 
the  enemy,  and  fought  him  at  anchor 
where  they  found  him.  Nelson  entered 
an  open  roadstead  by  daylight,  began  his 
action  at  sunset,  and  fought  on  in  the 
darkness.  Dewey  ran  past  powei'ful  en- 
trance-forts and  up  a  deep  l)ay  in  the 
darkness,  and  fought  his  battle  in  day- 
liglit.  Neither  took  the  enemy  by  sur- 
prise, for  Admiral  Montojo's  report  shows 
that  he  had  tried  Subig  Bay  and  given  it 


up.  and  had  then  made  evei'y  preparation 
possible  to  meet  the  Americans  at  Cavite 
under  the  shelter  of  the  batteries.  Nel- 
son i)ractically  destroyed  the  Fi-ench  fleet, 
but  Admiral  A^illeneuve  escaped,  the  next 
morning. with  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates,  and  thei-e  was 
only  one  English  ship, 
I  the  Ze<7/o?(S.  not  enough 

for  the  purpose,  in  con- 
dition to  follow^  them. 
Dewey  absolutely  de- 
stroyed every  Spanish 
ship,  including  the 
transport  Mindanao. 
and  ca])tured  the  other 
ti'ansport,  the  Manila. 
He  silenced  all  the  land 
batteries  and  took  Ca- 
vite. Aboukir  had  its 
messengers  of  death  in 
the  esca])ing  French 
ships  ;  Manila  had 
none.  Absolute  com- 
])leteness  like  this  can- 
not be  surpassed.  The 
8i)aniards  admitted  a 
loss  of  634  killed  and 
wounded  in  shi})s  and 
forts,  while  the  Ameri- 
cans had  none  killed 
and  only  eight  wound- 
ed, all  on  the  Balti- 
more. The  Amei'ican 
shi})s  were  hit  several 
times,  but  not  one  was 
seriously  injured, much 
less  di.sabled.  This  has  been  alti'ibuted 
to  the  exti-emely  bad  marksmanship  of 
the  Si)aniai-ds.  and  has  been  nsed  to 
explain  Dewey's  victory.  It  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  badness  of  the  Si)anish 
gunnery.  They  seem,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  have  shot  well  enough  until  the  Amer- 
icans o])ened  uj)on  them.  The  shells 
which  struck  the  Baltimore  efl'ectively 
were  both  (ired  l)efore  that  sliij)  replied 
in  the  second  round.  But  when  the 
Amei'ican  fire  began,  it  was  delivered 
with  such  volume,  precision,  and  concen- 
ti'ation  that  the  Spanish  tiie  was  actually 
smothered,  and  became  wholly  wild  and 
ineffective.  The  great  secret  of  the  vic- 
tory was  the  deadly  accui'acy  and  rapid- 
ity of  the  American  gunnei's,  which  has 
always  been  chai'acteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy,  as  was  shown  in  the  frigate 
duels  of  1812,  of  which  the  United  States 
won  against  England  eleven  out  of  thir- 
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teen.  This  great  quality  was  not  acci- 
dental, but  due  to  skill,  practice,  and 
national  aptitude.  In  addition  to  this 
traditional  skill  was  the  genius  of  the 
commander,  backed  by  the  fighting  ca- 
pacity of  his  ca])tains  and  his  crews.  True 
to  the  great  pi'inciple  of  Nelson  and  Far- 
ragut,  Dewey  went  straight  after  his 
enemy,  to  fight  the  hostile  fleet  wherever 
found.  In  the  darkness  he  went  boldly 
into  an  unfamiliar  harbor,  past  powerful 
batteries  whose  sti'ength  his  best  infor- 
mation had  magnified,  over  mine  fields 
the  extent  and  danger  of  which  he  did 
not  and  could  not  know.  As  soon  as 
dawn  came  he  fell  upon  the  Spanish  fleet, 


supported  as  it  was  by  shore  batteries, 
and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The  Spanish 
empire  in  the  East  crumbled  before  his 
guns,  and  the  great  city  and  harbor  of 
Manila  fell  helplessly  into  his  hands. 
All  this  was  done  without  the  loss  of  a 
man  or  serious  injury  to  a  ship.  The 
most  rigid  inspection  fails  to  discover  a 
mistake.  There  can  be  nothing  better 
than  perfection  of  workmanship,  and  this 
Dewey  and  his  officers  and  men  showed. 
The  completeness  of  the  result,  which  is 
the  final  test,  gives  Manila  a  great  place 
in  the  histoi-y  of  naval  battles,  and  wi'ites 
the  name  of  George  Dewey  high  up  among 
the  greatest  of  victorious  admirals. 


HE  ARTS-EASE    OYER    HENRY    HEINE. 

(In  Montmartre  Cemetery  at  Paris.) 
BY    SARAH    PIATT. 

HERE,  with  your  leaf  or  two  of  literal  laurel, 
(That  rustles  somewhat  dryly,  I  su])pose.) 
One  finds  you  silenced  by  the  usual  quarrel; 
And — oh,  the  irony  of  it! — a  rose 
Out  of  your  bosom,  Henry  Heine,  grows. 

If  one  may  only  pray  for  yon,  my  brother, 

(Heart  of  the  dead,  yours  was  a  ghastly   wrong!) 

Christ  rest  you  in  this  grave,  who  in  that  other, 
In  Paris  there,  awake  in  death  so  long, 
Shouted  the  world  back  your  derisive  song. 

Well,  up  here  in  the  sun,  to-day,  with  beauty 
So  dark  of  i)romise  it  might  break  her  glass, 

I  .saw  a  street  child,  one  whose  piteous  duty 
To  offer  heart's-ease  to  the  world  it  was — 
And,  for  your  sake,  I  could  not  let  her  ])ass. 

So,  here  is  heart's-ease  for  you,  bitter  lover, 
O  German   poet  in  the  German  Land 

Well  known  !*  and  with  it  tears  enough  to  cover 
The  dust   of  all   your  woes — you  understand:' 
Reach  me,  in   taking  it,  that  hollow   hand. 

Heart's-ease.  and   for  a  lu^art  of  dust   and  aslu^s.'' 
Heart's-(\ise,  and  does  th(^  dead    man   care  a    whit? 

Into  th(^  eni])ty  (\v('s  the  old  scorn    llaslics; 

About  the  mocking  mouth    the  slow  smiles  flit: 
The  still   voice  laughs,   ''llei-e  I've  too  much   of  it 
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ox    THE    STEPS    OF    THE    CITY    HALL. 

BY    BRANDER    MATTHEWS. 


A  THIN  inch  of  dusty  snow  littered 
the  frozen  grass  -  plots  surrounding 
the  municipal  buildings,  and  frequent 
scurries  of  wind  kept  swirling  it  again  on 
to  the  concrete  walks  whence  it  had  been 
swept.  The  February  sun— although  it 
was  within  an  hoar  of  noon— could  not 
break  through  the  ashen  clouds  that  shut 
out  the  sky. 

It  was  a  depressing  day,  and  yet  there 
was  no  relaxation  of  energy  in  the  men 
who  were  darting  here  and  there  eagerly, 
each  intent  on  his  errand,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  goal  and  with  lips  set  in  stern  de- 
termination. As  Curtis  Van  Dyne  thrust 
liimself  through  the  throng  on  the  Broad- 
way sidewalk,  leaving  the  frowning  Post 
Office  behind  him,  and  passing  before  the 
blithe  effigy  of  Nathan  Hale,  he  almost 
laughed  aloud  as  it  suddenly  struck  him 
how  incongruous  it  was  that  a  statue  of 
a  man  who  had  gladly  died  for  his  coun- 
try should  be  stuck  there  between  two 
buildings  filled  with  men  who  were  look- 
ing to  their  country,  to  the  nation  or  to 
the  city,  to  provide  them  with  a  living. 
But  he  was  in  no  mood  for  laughter,  even 
saturnine;  and  if  anything  could  have 
aroused  his  satire,  it  would  have  been  not 
a  graven  image,  but  himself. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  having  a  good 
opinion  of  himself,  and  he  clung  to  his 
habits,  especially  to  this  one.  Yet  he  was 
then  divided  between  self-pity  and  self- 
contempt.  For  a  good  reason,  so  it  seem- 
ed to  him — and  he  was  pleased  to  be  able 
to  think  that  it  was  an  unselfish  reason — 
he  was  going  to  take  a  step  he  did  not 
quite  approve  of.  He  went  over  all  the 
terms  of  the  situation  again  as  he  turned 
from  Broadway  toward  the  City  Hall; 
and  the  pressure  of  circumstances  as  he 
saw  them  brought  him  again  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Then  he  resolved  not  to  let 
himself  be  worried  by  his  own  decision; 
if  it  was  for  the  best,  then  there  was  no 
sense  in  not  making  the  best  of  it. 

So  intent  was  he  on  his  own  thought 
that  he  did  not  observe  the  expectant 
smile  of  an  older  man  who  was  walking 
across  the  park  in  front  of  the  City  Hall, 
and  who  slackened  his  gait,  supposing  that 
the  young  lawyer  would  greet  him. 
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When  Van  Dyne  passed  on  unseeing, 
the  other  man  waited  for  a  second  and 
then  called,  "Curtis!" 

The  young  man  had  already  begun  to 
mount  the  steps.  He  turned  sharply,  as 
though  any  conversation  would  then  be 
unwelcome,  but  when  he  saw  who  had 
hailed  him  he  smiled  cheerfully  and  held 
out  his  hand  cordially. 

"Why,  judge,"  he  began,  "I  didn't 
know  you  were  home  again !  I'm  glad 
you  are  better.  They  told  me  you  might 
have  to  go  away  for  the  rest  of  the  win- 
ter." 

"That's  what  they  told  me,  too,"  an- 
swered Judge  Jerningham;  "and  I  told 
them  I  wouldn't  go.  I'm  paid  for  doing 
my  work  here,  and  I  don't  intend  to  shirk 
it.  I  expect  to  take  my  seat  again  next 
week." 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  two  men  as  they  stood  there  on  the 
steps  of  the  City  Hall.  Judge  Jerning- 
ham was  nearly  sixty;  he  had  a  stalwart 
frame,  almost  to  be  called  stocky  ;  his 
black  hair  was  grizzled  only,  and  his  full 
beard  was  only  streaked  with  white.  He 
had  large  dark  eyes  deep  set  under  cav- 
ernous brows.  His  clothes  fitted  him 
loosely,  and  although  not  exactly  out  of 
style,  they  were  not  to  be  called  modish 
in  either  cut  or  material.  Curtis  Van  Dyne 
was  full  thirty  j^ears  younger  ;  he  was 
fair  and  slight,  and  he  wore  a  drooping 
mustache.  He  was  dressed  with  obvious 
care,  and  his  garments  suited  him.  He 
looked  rather  like  a  man  of  fashion  than 
like  a  young  fellow  who  had  his  wa}^  to 
make  at  the  bar. 

"By-the-way,"  said  the  judge,  after  a 
little  pause,  which  gave  Van  Dyne  time 
to  wonder  why  it  was  that  the  elder  man 
had  called  him — "by-the-way,  how  is 
3'our  sister?  I  saw  her  in  church  on  Sun- 
day, and  she  looked  a  little  pale  and 
peaked,  I  thought." 

"  Oh,  Martha's  all  right,"  tlie  young 
man  answered,  briskly.  "  Aunt  Mary  at- 
tends to  that." 

"Do  you  know  what  struck  me  on 
Sunday  as  I  looked  at  Martlia?"  asked 
the  judge.  "It  was  her  likeness  to  her 
mother  at  the  same  age." 
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"Yes,  "Van  Dyne  replied/' Aunt  ^lary 
says  Martha's  TCry  like  mother  as  a  girl." 

''And  your  mother  was  never  \Qvy 
h(>arty,"  ])ursued  the  judg-e.  ''Dop/tyou 
lliiiikit  might  be  well  to  get  the  girl  out 
of  town  for  a  little  while  next  month? 
]\rarch  is  very  hard  on  tlu^se  whose  bron- 
chial tub(>s  are  weakened." 

••  r  u-iiess  Martha  can  stand  another 
March  in  New  York/'  the  young  man  re- 
sponded. ''She's  all  right  enough.  I 
don't  say  it  wouldn't  be  good  for  her  to 
go  Boutii  for  a  few  weeks,  but —  ^Vell, 
von  know  I  can't  telephone  for  my  steam- 


Jimmy  and  me.  He  gives  us  the  glad 
hand  and  never  the  nuirble  heart." 

"  It's  no  matter  about  Suydam,''  said 
the  judge,  with  an  impatient  gesture; 
'"he's  a  foolish  young  fellow,  and  he 
doesn't  know  any  better.  I  suppose  he 
expects  to  be  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  the 
first  Governor  they  elect.      But  you — " 

It  was  wiili  a  hint  of  bi-avado  that  Van 
Dyne  returned:  "1  don't  see  that  I'm 
any  better  than  Jimmy.  He  hasn't  com- 
mitted any  crime  that  I  know  of — except 
the  deadly  sin  of  inheriting  a  fortune. 
And  as  far  as  that  goes,  I  wish  old  man 


ichl  to  be  brought  round  to  the  foot  of     Suydam  had  adopted  me  and  divided  his 


Twenty-third  Street,  and  I  don't  own  any 
stock  in  Jekyll  Island." 

The  judge  made  no  immediate  answer, 
and  again  there  was  an  awkward  silence. 

The  younger  man  broke  it.  He  held 
out  his  hand  once  more.  "It's  pleasant 
to  see  vou  looking  so  tit."  he  said,  cor- 
dially. ^ 

The  other  took  his  hand  and  held  it. 
"Cui'tis."  he  began,  "it  isn't  any  of  my 
business,  I  suppose,  and  yet  I  don't  know. 
Who  is  to  speak,  if  I  don't?" 

"  Speak  about  what?"  asked  Van  Dyne 
as  the  judge  released  his  hand. 

The  elder  man  did  not  answer  this 
question.  Api)arently  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  he  wished. 

"  1  happened  to  see  a  ])aragraph  in  the 
political  gossip  in  the  Dial  ihis  morning," 
he  began  again  ;  '"I  don't  often  read  that 
sort  of  stutf,  but  your  name  caught  my 
eye.  It  said  that  the  Organization  was 
enlisting  recruits  from  Society  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  slanderous  attacks  that  had 
been  made  on  it.  and  that  people  could 
see  how  much  there  was  in  these  n.ialig- 
nant  assaults  when  they  found  the  better 
element  eager  to  be  enrolled.  And  then 
it  gave  half  a  dozen  mimes  of  men  who 
liad  just  joined,  including  yours  and  Jim- 
my Suydam's.  I  su})pose  there  is  no 
truth  in  it :" 

"It's  about  as  near  to  the  truth  as  a 
newspaper  ever  gets.  I  fancy."  Vau  ]\vne 
answered.  His  color  had  risen  a  little 
and  his  speech  had  become  a  little  moi-e 
precise.  "I  haven't  joined  yet.  Init  I'm 
going  to  join  this  week.  Pat  ^IcCann  is 
to  take  us  in  hand,  Jinnny  and  me:  he's 
our  district  leader." 

"Pat  McCannI"  and  the  judge  s]ioke 
the  name  with  horrilied  contcniiit. 

"Yes,"  responded  the  young  man. 
"  Pat  McCann  has  taken  quite  a  sliine  to 


money  between  us.  Tlien  I  could  have 
that  steam-yacht  and  take  Martha  down 
to  Jekyll  Island  next  month." 

The  judge  hesitated  again,  and  then  he 
said:  "  Curtis.  I  suj)pose  you  think  I  have 
no  right  to  speak  to  you  about  this,  and 
perhaps  I  haven't.  But  I  have  known 
you  since  you  were  born,  and  I  went  to 
school  with  your  father.  We  were  class- 
mates in  college,  and  I  was  his  best  man 
when  he  mari'ied  your  mother.  You 
know  his  record  in  the  war.  and  you  are 
proud  of  it,  of  course.  He  left  you — you 
Avill  excuse  my  putting  it  plainly? — he 
left  you  an  honorable  name." 

"  And  that  was  about  all  he  did  leave 
me!"  the  young  man  returned.  "  I  ^vant 
to  leave  my  children  something  more." 

'■  If  you  join  the  organization,  if  you 
are  a  hail-fellow-well-met  with  all  the 
Pat  McCann.s  of  the  city,"  retorted  the 
judge,  sternly  —  "if  you  sink  to  that 
level,  you  v^ould  certainly  leave  your 
children  something  very  diiTerent  from 
what  your  father  left  you.  If  you  do,  I 
doubt  whether  the  organization  will  go 
out  of  its  way  to  ofl^'er  inducements  to 
your  son.  It  will  expect  to  get  him 
cheap." 

The  young  lawyer  Hushed  again,  and 
then  he  laughed  uneasily. 

"You  are  hard  on  me,  judge,"  he  said 
at  last. 

"  I  want  you  to  be  hard  on  yourself 
now."  the  older  n\i\u  returned.  "I  know 
you.  Curtis;  I  know  the  stock  3'ou  come 
of,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  hard 
encniuh  on  vourself — when  it  is  too 
late." 

"I'm  imt  going  to  rob  a  bank,  am  I?'' 
urged  the  younger  man. 

"  You  are  going  to  rob  youi'self,"  was 
the  swift  answer.  "  A'ou  are  going  to 
rob  vour  children,  if  vou  ever  have  anv. 
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of  what  your  father  left  you — the  price- 
less heritage  of  an  honored  name." 

"  Come,  now,  judge,"  said  Van  Dyne, 
"  is  that  quite  fair?  You  speak  as  if  I  were 
going  to  enroll  in  the  Forty  Thieves." 

"  If  I  thought  you  capable  of  doing 
tliat  I  should  not  be  speaking  to  you  at 
all,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Pat  McCann  isn't  a  bad  fellow  real- 
ly," the  young  man  declared.  "He  means 
well  enough.  And  the  rest  of  them  are 
not  rascals,  either;  they  are  not  tlie  crew 
of  pirates  the  papers  call  them.  They  are 
giving  the  city  as  good  a  government 
now  as  our  mixed  population  will  stand. 
They  have  their  ambition  to  do  right; 
and  I  sincerely  believe  that  they  mean  to 
do  the  best  they  know  how." 

"That's  itprecisel}^,"  the  judge  assert- 
ed. "They  mean  to  do  the  best  they 
know  how.  But  how  much  do  they 
know?" 

"Well,  they  are  not  exactly  fools,  are 
they?"  was  the  evasive  answer. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,"  the  elder 
man  continued.  "  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  the  organization  is  not  so  black  as  it 
is  painted.  The  men  at  the  head  of  it  are 
not  a  crew  of  pirates,  as  you  say — of 
course  not;  if  they  were  they  would  have 
been  made  to  walk  tlie  ])lank  long  ago. 
Probably  they  mean  well,  as  you  say 
again.  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that 
they  do  not." 

"  Well,  then—"  returned  Van  Dyne. 

But  the  judge  went  on,  regardless  of 
w^hat  the  young  lawyer  was  going  to  say: 

"They  may  mean  well,  but  w^hat  of  it 
if  the  result  is  what  we  see?  The  fact  is 
that  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  of  an  arrested  ty])e  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  two  or  tiiree  hundred 
years  behind  the  age.  They  have  retain- 
ed the  methods — perhaps  not  of  Claude 
Duval,  as  their  enemies  allege,  but  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  as  their  friends  could 
not  deny.  Here  in  America  to-day  they 
are  anachronisms.  They  stand  athwart 
our  advance.  I  have  no  wish  to  call  them 
names  or  to  think  them  worse  than  they 
are;  but  I  know  that  association  with 
them  is  not  good  for  you  or  for  me.  It 
is  our  duty — your  duty  and  mine,  and  the 
duty  of  all  who  have  a  little  enlighten- 
ment—to arouse  the  public  against  these 
survivals  of  a  lower  stage,  and  to  fight 
them  incessantly,  and  now  and  then  to 
beat  them,  so  that  they  may  be  made  to 
respect  our  views.     You  say  they  ore  giv- 


ing the  city  as  good  a  government  as  our 
mixed  population  will  stand.  Well,  that 
may  be  true ;  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  true ; 
but  even  if  it  is,  what  of  it?  Are  we  to 
be  satisfied  with  that?  The  best  way  to 
educate  our  mixed  population  to  stand  a 
better  government  is  to  light  these  fellows 
steadily.  Nothing  educates  more  than  an 
election,  followed  by  an  object-lesson." 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  responded  Van 
Dyne,  when  the  judge  had  made  an  end 
of  his  long  speech.  "But  I  don't  believe 
the  organization  leaders  are  really  so  far 
behind  other  people,  or  so  nnich  worse. 
They're  not  hypocrites,  that's  all.  They 
know  what  they  want,  and  they  take  it  the 
easiest  way  they  can." 

"If  that  is  the  best  defence  you  can 
make  for  them,  they  are  worse  than  I 
thought,"  retorted  the  judge.  "  Some- 
times the  easiest  way  to  take  what  you 
want  is  to  steal  it." 

"  I  don't  claim  that  they  are  perfect, 
all  of  them,"  the  younger  man  declared. 
"I  suppose  they  are  all  sorts,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  But  we  are  all  miserable 
sinners,  you  know^  — at  least,  we  say  so 
every  Sunday.  And  I  have  known  bad 
men  in  the  church." 

"Come,  come,  Curtis,"  the  judge  re- 
plied, "that's  unworthy  of  you,  isn't  it? 
You  would  not  be  apologizing  to  me  here 
for  joining  the  church, would  you?" 

Van  D^'ne  was  about  to  answer  hastily, 
but  he  checked  the  words  on  his  lips.  He 
looked  away  and  across  the  frozen  park 
to  the  pushing  crowd  on  Broadway;  but 
he  did  not  really  see  the  huge  wagons 
rumbling  in  and  out  of  Mail  Street,  nor 
did  he  hear  the  insistent  clang  of  the 
cable-car. 

His  tone  was  deprecatory  when  he  spoke 
at  last. 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,'' he  began, 
"  and  I  don't  quite  see  myself  in  that 
company.  I'll  be  fi*ank,  judge,  for  you 
are  an  old  friend,  and  I  know  you  wish 
me  well,  and  I'd  be  glad  to  stand  well  in 
your  eyes.  I  don't  really  want  to  join 
the  organization;  I  don't  like  the  men  in 
it  any  more  than  you  do;  and  I  don't 
know  that  I  apj)rove  of  their  ways  much 
more  than  you  do.    But  I've  got  to  do  it." 

"Got  to."''  echoed  the  judge  in  sur- 
prise. "Why  have  you  got  to?  They 
can't  force  you  to  join  if  you  don't  wish  it." 

"I've  got  to  do  it  because  I've  got  to 
have  money,"  was  the  young  man's  ex- 
planation. 
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"  Do  you  mean  Hint  you  are  to  be  paid 
for  associating  with  these  people.^""  tiie 
judge  asked. 

"  TliaCs  al)oul  it,"'  was  the  answer.  "  I 
wouldn't  do  it  if  I  wasn't  going  to  make 
sonietliing  out  of  it,  would  I:'  Not  that 
thei-e  is  any  bargain,  of  course;  l)ut  Pat 
McCann  lias  dro])ped  liints,  and  I  know 
how  easy  it  Avill  be  for  them  to  throw 
things  my  way."" 

"  I  didn't  know  you  needed  money  so 
badly."'  said  the  jndge.  "  I  tliought  you 
were  doing  well  at  tlie  bar."' 

'•Pm  doing  well  enough.  I  suppose."' 
Van  Dyne  explained;  "but  I  could  do 
better.  In  fact,  I  must  do  better.  I 
must  have  moiu\v.  Thei'e"s— well,  there's 
Martha.  She  came  out  last  fall,  and  I 
gave  her  a  coming-out  tea,  of  course. 
W(dl,  1  want  her  to  have  a  good  time. 
Mother  had  a  good  tiiue  when  she  was  a 
girl,  ami  why  shouldn't  Martha^  She 
won"t  be  nineteen  again.'" 

"Yes,"'  said  the  judge,  "your  mother 
had  a  good  time  when  she  was  a  girl. 
Your  father  and  I  saw  to  that." 

"  Martha's  just  got  her  first  invitation 
to  the  Assembly,"  Van  Dyne  went  on. 
"You  should  have  seen  how  delighted 
she  WIS,  too:  it  did  me  good  to  see  it. 
]\rr.s.  Jimmy  Suydam  sent  it  to  her.  But 
all  that  will  cost  money,  of  course  she's 
got  to  have  a  new  gown  and  gloves  and 
tlowers  and  a  carriage  and  so  on.  I  don't 
begrudge  it  to  her.  Pni  (Uily  too  glad  to 
give  it  to  her.  But  I'm  in  debt  now  for 
that  coming-out  tea  and  for  other  things. 
I  ran  behind  last  year,  and  this  year  I 
shall  spend  more.  That's  why  Pve  got 
to  join  the  organization  and  pick  u])  a 
reference  now  and  then,  and  maybe  a  re- 
ceivershi])  by-and-by  ;  and  })erhai)s  they'll 
elect  me  to  an  oilice,  sooner  or  later.  I 
know^  I'm  too  young  yet.  but  I'd  like  to 
be  a  judge  too." 

"  So  it  is  for  your  sister  you  are  selling 
yourself,  is  it  ?"  asked  the  elder  man. 
"  Do  you  think  she  would  be  willing  if 
she  knew?"' 

"  I"m  not  selling  myself!"  declared  the 
young  man,  laughing  a  little  nervously. 
"  I  haven't  signed  any  compact  with  my 
own  blood  amid  a  blaze  of  i(h1  fii-e." 

"Do  you  tliink  your  sister  wiuild  ap- 
prove if  she  knew?"  persisteil  the  judge. 

"Oh,  but  she  won't  know:"  v/as  the 
answer.  "I'll  admit  she  wouldni  like 
it  over-mtich.  She  takes  after  father,  and 
she  has  verv  strict  ideas.      You   ouui.t  to 


hear  her  talk  about  the  corruption  of  our 
})olilics  I" 

"Curtis."  said  the  judge,  earnestly, 
"  if  you  take  after  your  father,  you 
otight  to  be  able  to  look  things  in  the 
face.  That's  what  I  want  you  to  do 
now.  Have  you  any  right  to  sacrifice 
your.self  for  your  sister's  salve  in  a  way 
she  would  not  like?"' 

"  I"m  not  sacrificing  myself  at  all,"  the 
young  man  declared.  "  I  want  some  of 
the  good  things  of  life  for  myself.  Be- 
sides, what  do  girls  know  about  politics? 
They  are  always  dreamy  and  impracti- 
cable. If  they  had  their  noses  down  to 
the  grindstone  of  life  for  a  little  wTiile  it 
would  sharpen  tbeir  eyes,  and  they  would 
see  things  differently."" 

"It  will  be  a  sad  world  Avhen  women 
like  your  sister  and  your  mother  see 
things  diiferently,  as  you  put  it,""  the  el- 
dei'  man  retorted. 

"If  I  want  more  money,  I  don"t  admit 
that  it  is  any  of  Martha's  business  how  I 
nuike  it,"  Van  Dyne  asserted.  "I'll  let 
her  have  the  spending  of  some  of  it — that 
will  be  her  duty.  I  want  her  to  have  a 
summer  in  Euro])e  too.  She  knows  that 
mother  was  abroad  a  whole  year  when  she 
was  eighteen." 

"I  know  that  too.""  said  the  judge. 
"  It  was  in  A'enice  that  your  father  and  I 
lirst  met  her:  she  was  feeding  tlie  pigeons 
in  front  of  St.  Mark"s,  and — "' 

The  judge  ])aused  a  moment,  and  then 
he  laid  his  hand  on  Van  Dyne's  shoul- 
der. 

"Curtis,"  lie  continued,  "if  a  tliou- 
sand  dollars  now  will  help  you  out,  or 
two  thousand,  or  even  five,  if  you  need 
it.  I  siiall  be  glad  to  let  you  have  the 
money." 

"Thank  yoti,  judge,''  was  the  prompt 
re])ly.  "1  can't  take  your  money,  be- 
cause I  don't  k'uoW'  how  or  when  I  could 
pay  you  back,"' 

"What  matter  about  that?"'  returned 
the  other.    "  I  have  nobody  to  leave  it  to." 

"You  were  my  father's  friend  and  my 
mofiier's."  said  Van  Dyne.  "I  would 
take  nu^ney  from  you  if  I  could  take  it 
from  anyl)ody.  But  I  can"t  do  that. 
Yoti  wouldn't  in  my  ])lace.  would  you?'' 

The  judge  did  not  answer  this  direct- 
ly. "  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  Ave 
sln^uld  do  if  ojie  Avcre  to  stand  in  the 
other's  ])lace."  he  declared.  "And  if 
y(Mi  change  your  mind,  the  money  is 
ready  for  you  whenever  vou  Avant  it." 
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"You  are  very  good  to  me,  judge," 
said  the  young  man,  "and  I  appreciate 
your  kindness — " 

"  Then  don't  say  anj^tliing  more  about 
it,"  the  elder  man  interrupted.  "And 
you  must  forgive  me  for  my  plain  speak- 
ing about  that  other  matter." 

"  About  my  joining  the  organization?" 
said  Van  Dyne.  "Well,  I'll  think  over 
what  you  Iiave  said.  I  don't  want  you 
to  believe  that  I  don't  understand  the 
kindness  that  prompted  you  to  say  what 
you  did.  I  haven't  really  decided  abso- 
lutely what  I  had  best  do." 

"It  is  a  decision  you  must  make  for 
yourself,  after  all,"  the  judge  declared. 
"I  will  not  urge  you  further." 

He  held  out  his  hand  once  more,  and 
the  young  man  grasped  it  heartily. 

"Perhaps  you  and  Martha  and  'Aunt 
Mary  '  could  come  and  dine  with  me  some 
night  next  week,"  the  judge  suggested. 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  about  your  sister's 
first  experiences  in  society." 

"Of  course  we  will  all  come,  with 
pleasure,"  said  Van  Dyne. 

As  the  elder  man  walked  away,  the 
younger  followed  him  with  his  eyes. 
Then  he  turned  and  went  up  the  steps  of 
the  City  Hall. 

Almost  at  the  top  of  the  flight  stood 
two  men,  who  parted  company  as  Van 
Dyne  drew  near.  One  of  them  waited 
for  him  to  come  up.  The  other  started 
down,  smiling  at  the  young  lawyer  as 
they  met,  and  saying:  "  Good -morning, 
Mr.  Van  Dyne.  It's  rain  we're  going  to 
have,  I'm  thinking."* 

"  Good -morning,  Mr.  O'Donnell,"  re- 
turned Van  Dyne,  roused  from  his  rev- 
ery. 

"There's  Mr.  McCann  waiting  to  have 
a  word  with  you,"  cried  GDonnell  over 
his  shoulder,  as  he  passed. 

The  young  lawyer  looked  up  and  saw 
the  other  man  at  the  top  of  the  steps. 
He  wanted  time  to  think  over  his  con- 
versation with  Judge  Jerningham,  and 
he  had  no  desire  for  a  talk  just  then  with 
the  district  leader.  Perhaps  he  uncon- 
sciously revealed  this  feeling  in  the  cool- 
ness with  which  he  returned  the  other's 
greeting,  courteous  as  he  always  was, 
especially  toward  those  whom  he  did  not 
consider  his  equals. 

"It's  glad  I  am  to  see  3"ou,  Mr.  Van 
Dyne,"  said  the  politician,  patting  the 
young  man  on  the  shoulder  as  they 
shook  hands. 


Van  Dyne  drew  back  instinctively. 
Never  before  had  Pat  McCann's  high  hat 
seemed  so  very  shiny  to  him,  or  Pat 
McCann's  fur  overcoat  so  very  furry. 
The  big  diamond  in  Pat  McCann's  shirt 
front  was  concealed  by  the  tightly  but- 
toned coat;  but  Van  Dyne  knew  that  it 
was  there  all  the  same,  and  he  detested 
it  more  than  ever  before. 

"It's  a  dark  morning  it  is,"  said 
McCann.  "  Will  we  take  a  little  drop  of 
something  warm?" 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  the  young  law- 
yer, somewhat  stiff! j^;  "I  never  drink  in 
the  morning." 

"No  more  do  I,"  declared  the  other; 
"but  it's  a  chill  day  this  is.  Well,  and 
when  are  you  coming  round  to  see  the 
boys?  Terry  O'Donnell  and  me,  we  was 
just  talking  about  you  and  Mr.  Suj^dam." 

Van  Djaie  did  not  see  wliy  it  should 
annoy  him  to  know  that  he  had  been 
the  subject  of  conversation  between  Pat 
McCann  and  Terry  O'Donnell,  but  he 
was  instantly  aw^are  of  the  annoyance. 
If  he  intended  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
these  people,  he  must  look  forward  to 
many  intimacies  not  quite  to  his  liking. 

"  Oh,  you  were  talking  about  me,  were 
3^our'  he  said. 

"We  was  that,"  continued  the  district 
leader.  "  We  want  yon  to  meet  the  boys 
and  let  them  know  you,  don't  you  see? 
We  want  you  to  give  them  the  glad 
hand." 

When  Van  Dyne  had  used  this  slang 
phrase  to  the  judge,  it  had  seemed  to  liim 
amusing;  now  it  struck  him  as  vulgar. 

"We  want  you  to  jolly  them  up  a 
bit,"  McCann  went  on.  "The  hoys  will 
be  glad  to  know  you  better." 

"Yes."  was  the  monosyllabic  response 
to  this  invitation. 

The  district  leader  looked  at  the  young- 
lawyer,  and  his  manner  changed. 

"  AVe'd  like  to  get  acquainted  with  you, 
Mr.  Van  Dyne,"  he  said,  "  if  you're  going 
to  be  one  of  us." 

"If  I'm  going  to  be  one  of  you,"  Van 
Dyne  repeated.  "That's  just  the  ques- 
tion.     Am  I  going  to  be  one  of  you?" 

"  I  thought  we  had  settled  all  that  last 
week,"  cried  McCann. 

"  I  don't  think  I  told  you  that  I  would 
join  you."  Van  Dyne  declared,  wonder- 
ing just  how  far  he  had  committed  him- 
self at  that  last  interview. 

"You  told  me  you  thought  you  would," 
McCann  declared. 
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"Oh,  maybe  I  IJiouglit  so  Uien,"  Van 
DyiH3  aiiswei-ed. 

Tlio  disti'ici  l(\i(l(.M'  was  <;-PDerally  wary 
and  taclfnl.  Among-  peoi)le  of  his  own 
class  ho  Avas  a  good  jiulg-e  of  men  ;  and 
lie  owed  liis  ])()sition  largely  to  liis  per- 
suasive ])Owers.  Rut  on  this  occasion  he 
made  a  mistalce,  due  ])erha])s  in  some 
measui-e  to  his  jxM'ception  of  the  other's 
assumption  of  su])(M'iorily. 

"And  now  you  don't  tliink  so?"  he  re- 
torted, swiftly.  -'Is  that  what  it  is? 
AVell,  it's  tor  you  to  say,  not  me.  I'm  not 
Ix^gging  any  man  to  come  into  the  organ- 
ization   if   tliev  don't  want.      But  I  can't 


waste  my  time  any  more  on  them  that 
don't  want.  It's  for  you  to  say  the  word, 
and  it's  now  or  never." 

"Since  you  put  it  tliat  way.  Mr. 
McCann,''  said  A'an  Dyne,  '"  it's  never." 

"Then  you  don't  want  to  join  the  or- 
ganiz;ition  r'  asked  the  district  leader,  a 
little  taken  aback  by  the  other's  sudden 
change  of  determination. 

"No,"  Van  Dyne  replied,  "I  don't." 

And  when  he  was  left  alone  on  the  top 
of  the  City  Hall  steps,  the  young  lawyer 
was  })uzzled  to  know  whether  it  was  Judge 
Jerning-ham  or  Pat  McCann  that  had  most 
influenced  his  decision. 


^LAJOK-GENEllAL    FOllKEST    AT    BEIGE'S    CROSS-EOADS. 

BY    JOHN    A.  WYETII,   M.D. 


rnilE  battle  at  Brice's  cross  -  roads,  in 
JL  Lee  County,  j\[ississip])i,  took  place 
on  the  10th  of  June,  18(U.  It  has  passed 
into  history  as  one  of  the  most  signal 
victoi'ics  of  the  civil  war,  considering  the 
forces  engaged.  On  this  field  General 
Foi'res  displayed  not  only  that  bull-dog 
tenacity  of  puri)ose  which  characterized 
his  aggressive  method  of  warfare,  but  his 
renuirkable  ability  as  a  strategist,  and 
those  original  methods  of  lighting  which 


then  won  success,  and  have  since  attract- 
ed the  closest  attention  of  students  of 
military  science. 

The  contending  forces  wei-e— on  the 
Union  side,  3200  cavalry  and  4500  in- 
fantry, with  22  pieces  <^f  artillery,  com- 
manded by  General  Samuel  D.  Sturgis; 
on  the  Confederate  side,  4713  mounted 
troops,  with  12  i)ieces  of  artillery,  under 
General  N.  B.  Forrest. 

At   Brice's  the  main   highwav  leading 


from  Memphis  to  Ripley,  and  on  in  a  di- 
rection east  of  south  to  Fulton  in  Mis- 
sissii)pi,  intersects  almost  at  a  right  angle 
anothei"  important  road,  leading  from 
Corinth  through  Rienzi,  Booiieville,  Bald- 
wyn,  and  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to 
Pontotoc. 

AVitli  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
cleared  patches  of  land,  not  exceeding  six 
acres  in  extent,  immediately  around  Price's 
house,  the  country,  which  is  only  slightly 
undulating,  for  a  mile  in  every  direction 
was.  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  not  onlj" 
heavily  timbered,  but  there  was  an  under- 
g'rowth  of  black-jack  and  scrub-oak  so 
dense  that  in  places  the  troops  could  with 
dilliculty  force  their  way  thi'ough;  and 
being  then  in  full  leaf,  it  was  possible  to 
ap})roach  within  a  few  yards  without  be- 
ing seen.  About  one  mile  northeast  of 
Brice's  the  Corinth  road,  witli  a  worm- 
fence  on  either  hand  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  passed  through  a  field,  to  the 
outskirts  of  which,  on  all  sides,  the  dense 
undergrowth  extended.  This  field  was 
enclosed  b}'  a  heavy  rail  fence,  re-enforced 
on  top  with  poles  and  brushwood.  About 
the  same  distance  on  the  highway  leading 
from  P>rice's  toward  Ripley  and  Memphis 
the  road-bed  descended  some  twenty  feet 
into  the  Tishomingo  Creek  bottom,  along 
which  stream  there  was  a  large  corn-field, 
at  that  time  in  cultivation,  and  here  this 
sluggish  stream  was  spanned  by  a  small 
wooden  bridge. 

At    the    urgent   insistence    of   General 
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Sherman  the  expedition  under  Sturgis 
had  been  sent  into  Mississippi.  Its  first 
object  was  to  engage  the  attention  of  For- 
rest, and  tlius  prevent  any  interference 
from  the  much-dreaded  cavalryman  with 
Sherman's  communications  in  Tennessee. 
Sherman  and  Johnston,  two  great  mas- 
ters in  strategy,  were  playing  a  memorable 
game  of  war  among  the  pine-clad  hills  of 
G-eorgia.  Sherman,  fiercely  aggressive, 
with  an  army  larger  and  better  equipped, 
was  slowly  yet  surely  pushing  Johnston 
back  upon  Atlanta.  The  latter,  Avith 
matchless  skill,  was  contesting  every  foot 
of  ground,  and  inflicting  heavy  losses 
upon  his  antagonist;  but,  despite  these 
losses,  it  was  clear  to  the  Union  command- 
er that  he  had  this  army  of  the  Confed- 
eracy at  his  mercy  if  lie  could  keep  his 
troops  well  supplied  from  the  North  and 
West  until  the  corn  with  which  the 
Southern  fields  were  teeming  was  sutR- 
ciently  ripened  to  supply  subsistence  to 
his  men  and  animals.  The  burden  of  his 
official  despatches  of  that  date  was,  keep 
"that  devil  Forrest"  (as  he  termed  him) 
from  n^y  rear,  and  I  will  take  cai'e  of 
Johnston  in  my  front. 

His  anxiety  from  this  source  became  at 
last  so  great  that  he  went  to  the  extreme 
of  offering  one  of  his  brigadier-generals  a 
major-generars  commission  if  he  would 
kill  Forrest.  "  It  must  be  done,  if  it  costs 
ten  thousand  lives  and  breaks  the  Trea- 
sury."* In  case  the  wily  fox  could  not 
be  killed  or  crippled,  he  must  be  kept 
busy  where  he  was. 

Starting  from  Memphis  on  the  1st  of 
June,  with  a  train  of  250  wagons  and  am- 
bulances, General  Sturgis,  by  slow  march- 
es over  roads  made  difficult  by  frequent 
rains,  had,  at  dark  on  the  9th  of  June, 
concentrated  his  entire  command  at 
Stubbs's  farm,  on  the  Ripley  and  Fulton 
highway,  nine  miles  north  of  Brice's 
cross-roads. 

Forrest,  surmising  from  the  direction 
the  Federal  column  had  taken  that  its 
object  would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railway  from  Corinth 
southward,  had  posted  his  troops  in  vari- 
ous detachments  along  this  road  from 
Rienzi  to  Baldwyn. 

At  9  o'clock  on  this  night  he  received 
information  of  Sturgis's  encampment  at 
Stubbs's  place,  and  immediately  ordered 
each  detachment  of  his  command  to  i)re- 
pare  three  days'  rations,  to  issue  the  full 
*  Official  Records. 


complement  of  ammunition,  and  to  move 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  rapidly  as 
the  condition  of  the  roads  would  permit, 
in  the  direction  of  Brice's  cross  -  roads. 
It  had  rained  almost  daily  for  a  week, 
and  on  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the 
9th  it  came  down  in  torrents  until  after 
midnight,  but  at  daybreak  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  lOtli  of  June  the  clouds  had 
vanished,  and  when  the  sun  came  up  it 
ushered  in  one  of  those  hot,  humid,  and 
depressing  days  characteristic  of  this 
season  of  the  year  in  this  section  of  the 
South. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  tliat,  in  order  to 
reach  the  battle-field,  Bell's  brigade, which 
formed  one-half  of  Forrest's  command, 
would  have  to  march  from  Rienzi,  twen- 
ty-five miles;  Rucker's  brigade,  and  Mor- 
ton's and  Rice's  twelve  pieces,  eighteen 
miles,  from  Booneville;  and  the  brigades 
of  Johnson  and  Lyon,  from  Baldwyn,  six 
miles  to  Brice's — while  thearmy  of  Sturgis 
concentrated  at  Stubbs's  was  within  nine 
miles  of  the  cross-roads. 

By  daylight  the  Confederates  were  in 
motion.  Colonel  E.  W.  Rucker  narrates 
that  General  Forrest  overtook  him  early 
in  the  morning,  about  7  o'clock,  and  rode 
by  his  side.  He  told  Rucker  that  he  in- 
tended to  attack  the  Federals  at  Brice's. 
"I  know  they  greatly  outnumber  the 
troops  I  have  at  hand,  but  the  road  along 
which  they  w411  march  is  narrow  and 
muddy;  tlie}^  will  make  slow  progress. 
The  country  is  densely  w^ooded,  and  the 
undergrowth  so  heavy  thatw'hen  we  strike 
them  they  will  not  know  how  few  men 
w^e  have.  Their  cavalry  w^ill  move  out 
ahead  of  the  infantry,  and  should  reach 
the  cross  -  roads  three  hours  in  advance. 
We  can  whip  their  cavalry  in  that  time. 
As  soon  as  the  fight  opens  they  will  send 
back  to  have  the  infantr}-  hurried  up.  It 
is  going  to  be  as  hot  as  hell,  and  coming 
on  a  run  for  five  or  six  miles  over  such 
roads,  their  infantr}^  will  be  so  tired  out 
we  will  ride  right  over  them.  I  want 
everything  to  move  up  as  fast  as  possible. 
I  will  go  ahead  with  Lyon  and  the  Escort 
and  open  the  fight."* 

At  5.30  the  Union  cavalry  under  Grier- 
son  mounted  their  horses  and  moved  out 
in  the  direction  of  Brice's.  With  fateful 
leisure  the  infantry  cooked  their  break- 
fast, and  did  not  march  until  7  o'clock. 
The  advance-guard  of  Waring's  brigade 
of  Grierson's  division  encountered  the 
*  MSS.  in  posscsriioii  of  the  writer. 
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Confederate  outposts  at  the  Tisliomiiigo 
Creek  brid^-o,  drove  tliese  away,  readied 
Brice's  cross-roads  at  9.45,  and  pursued 
tlie  llyiu^'  Con  federates,  wlio,  turning*  to 
tlie  leit  at  ]3rice\s,  ran  in  tlie  direction  of 
l-Jaldwyn.  Along-  this  road  Waring'  pro- 
ceeded for  a  mile,  until  he  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  field  throug-li  which  it  runs,^ 
and  here  he  encountered  the  advance  of 
Lyon's  brigade,  which,  under  Ca})tain  H. 
A.  Tyler,  had  just  arrived  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  this  clearing,  about  four  hun- 
dred yards  distant. 

]>y  10  ()\'k)ck.when  Lyon  had  thrown 
out  liis  skirmishers,  Forrest  in  person 
came  up  with  his  Escort,  eighty  -  live 
strong,  and  with  Gartrelhs  company  of 
fifty  jiien,  and  took  command  of  Lyon's 
troops,  which  numbered  800  rifles. 

Grierson,  satisfied  that  tlie  Confederates 
were  in  considerable  strength,  dismounted 
Waring's  brigade  (1450  strong), which  he 


When  lie  realized  how  strong  the  en- 
emy in  his  immediate  front  were,  his  chief 
anxiety  was  that  they  might  charge  in 
force  and  run  over  his  small  command. 
Rucker  was  still  some  two  miles  in  the 
i-ear,  and  Johnson  was  yet  behind  him. 
He  immediately  had  Lyon's  troops  dis- 
mounted and  thrown  into  line,  and  their 
position  behind  the  fence  strengthened 
by  brush  and  logs.  To  prevent  Grierson 
from  attacking,  it  was  im])ortant  to  make 
a  show  of  force,  and.  with  characteristic 
eft'rontery.  having  alternate  panels  of  the 
worm -fence  thrown  down,  he  ordered 
Lyon  to  make  a  demonstration  by  ad- 
vancing from  the  edge  of  the  woods  into 
the  o})en  field,  Lyon  threw  out  a  double 
line  of  skirmishers,  and  marched  boldly 
toward  the  enemy's  position. 

That  Forrest's  advance  was  "pure 
bluif  should  have  been  clear  to  Grier- 
son, for  Lyon's   right   just    reached    the 


posted  behind  the  fence  in  the  edge  of  the  Baldwyn  road,  while  his  left  extended 
dense  timber,  about  equally  divided  on  the  only  a  little  beyond  the  junction  of  War- 
north  and  south  side  of  the  road  along  ing's  and  Winslow's  brigades.  He  was 
which  Forrest  Avas  advancing.     Two  rille  thus  widely  overlapped  on  either  flank. 


guns  and  two  howitzers  attached  to  this 
brigade  were  thrown  into  position  on  a 
slight  elevation  just  behind  his  line,  and 
one  In  iidred  picked  men  armed  with  re- 
volving-rifles were  sent  forward  and  con- 
cealed in  the  fence  corners  of  the  lane, 
about  one  hundred  yards  in  advance. 

To  the  right  of  Waring  was  dismounted 
Grierson's  other  brigade,  under  Wiiis- 
low  (numbering  1750),  and  the  extreme 
right  of  this  })ortion  of  the  Union  line 
Avas   slightly  "refused,"'  or   drawn   back. 


Major  E.  Hunn  Hanson,  of  Waring's 
brigade,  says  of  this  movement,  "The 
Confederate  line  advancing  was  shorter 
than  our  own,  its  left  ending  in  front  of 
the  left  and  centre  of  Winslow's  bri- 
gade."* 

With  artillery  and  small  -  arms  the 
L^niou  line  opened  u})on  the  Confeder- 
ates, who  kept  up  their  feigned  attack  for 
about  half  an  hour,  Avlien  they  withdrew, 
Avithout  confusion,  to  the  edge  of  the 
Avoods  from  Avhich  thev  had  started,  and 


in  the  direction  of  ]>rice's  house.      It  will     there  resumed  their  position  behind  the 


be  seen  that  at  this  (for  General  Forrest) 
critical  moment  General  Grierson  had  on 
the  field  .3200  cavalry,  with  four  i)ieces  of 
artillery  in  position  and  six  others  in 
reserve,  confronted,  four  hundred  yards 
away,  by  800  mounted  troops  of  Lyon's 
brigade,  with  K)5  men  on  Escort  duty,  and 
Avith  no  Confederate  artillery  within  eight 
miles. 

Forrest  was  naturally  an  oit'ensivc 
fighter.  He  rai-dy  stood  to  receive  an  at- 
tack. If  his  troops  were  mounted  and 
the  enemy  moA^ed  first  upon  him.  he  al- 
Avays  advanced  to  nuxM  tlieir  charge.  In 
a  memorable  interview  with  a  Federal 
oflicer  he  said  he  Avould  "  give  more  for 
fifteen  minutes  of  bulge  on  tiie  enemy 
than  for  a  week  of  tactics."  He  believed 
that  one  man  in  motion  was  worth  two 
standing  to  receive  an  attack. 


"  lay-outs.' 

Major  Hanson  (aboA^e  quoted)  says, 
"The  Confederates  retired.  Avith  but  little 
disorder,  to  the  edge  of  the  Avoods,  and 
kept  up  a  skirmish  lire  at  long  range  for 
some  time." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Colonel 
E.  W.  Rucker,  Avitli  his  brigade  of  700 
mounted  men.  came  on  the  scene.  When 
within  two  miles  of  Lyon's  position,  hear- 
ing the  cannonade,  he  put  spurs  to  his 
liorses  and  Avent  rapidly  forward  Avith  his 
hardy  riders  to  the  relief  of  his  chieftain. 

Forrest  at  once  dismounted  two  of 
R acker's  regiments,  the  Seventh  Tennes- 
see and  Chalmers's  Eighteenth  Mississip- 
pi Battalion,  placing  them  in  line  to  tlie 
left  of  Lyon's  troops,  opposing  the  centre 
of  Winslow's  brigade.      The  Eighth  Mis- 
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sissippi,  under  Duff,  was  kept  mounted, 
and  thrown  well  over  to  the  left  toward 
the  Guntown  road  to  protect  that  flank  of 
the  Confederates  from  being  turned.  All 
told,  tlie  Confederates  now  had  on  the 
field  1635  men,  with  Grierson's  division, 
3200  strong,  in  line  of  battle,  opposing 
them. 

Forrest  again  ordered  his  lines  forward, 
with  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  ori- 
ginal attack  was  made,  and  after  some 
sharp  firing,  although  not  at  close  range, 
the  Confederates  again  retired.  Chal- 
mers's battalion,  mistaking  the  object  of 
the  movement,  had  advanced  too  far  to 
the  front,  and  received  an  enfilading  fire 
from  the  right  of  Winslow's  line,  wliich 
threw  it  into  confusion,  but  it  rallied  on 
the  main  Confederate  line. 

As  the  troops  came  back  a  second  time, 
Colonel  W.  A.  Johnson  arrived  with  500 
Alabamians,  being  thait  portion  of  his 
brigade  whose  horses  had  not  given  out 
in  the  forced  march  they  had  just  made 
from  northern  Alabama.  Two  days  be- 
fore the  battle  General  Forrest  had  sent 
Colonel  D.  C.  Kelley  to  meet  this  body  of 
troops,  with  an  urgent  note  to  Johnson 
to  push  forward  with  his  best  mounted 
men  and  reach  Baldwyn  by  the  night  of 
the  9t]i  or  the  morning  of  the  10th,  as  he 
expected  to  fight  Sturgis  at  Brice's  cross- 
roads at  that  time.* 

These  troops  Forrest  directed  to  dis- 
mount, take  position  on  Lyon's  right,  and 
move  forward  to  engage  the  attention  of 
that  portion  of  the  Union  line.  After 
some  desultory  firing,  lasting  not  longer 
than   five  minutes,  Johnson  also  retired. 

Major  Hanson  says  of  this  incident, 
"  Later  about  300  of  the  Confederates  ad- 
vanced against  ^Yaring's  extreme  left,  but 
were  easily  repulsed."! 

It  was  now  about  11  o'clock,  and  al- 
though BelPs  brigade,  which  numbered 
more  than  the  Confederate  troops  at  the 
front,  and  the  artillery  under  Morton  were 
not  within  supporting  distance,  Forrest 
determined  to  close  with  Grierson  in  dead- 
ly earnest.  He  rode  hurriedly  along  his 
entire  line, with  words  of  encouragement 
to  his  troops,  telling  them  that  he  expect- 
ed ever}^  man  to  move  forward  when  the 
signal  was  given.  It  was  not  to  be  a 
feint,  but  desperate  work  and  at  close 
quarters.      At  the  sound  of  the  bugle  the 

*  MSS.of  Colonel  D.  C.  Kelley,  in  possession  of 
the  author. 
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dismounted  troopers  sprang  from  the  edge 
of  the  timber,  leaped  through  the  fence, 
and  with  a  wild  yell  rushed  into  the  open 
space  toward  the  Union  line.  Such  was 
their  eagerness  that  the  commands  seem- 
ed to  vie  with  each  other  as  to  which 
should  first  reach  their  antagonists.  The 
men  of  Waring  and  "Win slow  seemed  im- 
bued with  the  same  desperate  purpose,  for 
they  stood  their  ground  right  manfully, 
their  repeating-rifles  crackling  away  in  a 
deafening  I'oar,  first  at  a  distance,  and 
then,  as  the  lines  came  clashing  together, 
into  the  very  faces  of  the  Confederates. 

It  fell  to  the  gallant  Rucker  to  make 
the  first  impression  upon  the  Union  posi- 
tion. At  the  head  of  the  Seventh  Ten- 
nessee and  Chalmers's  battalion ,  he  swept 
onward  with  such  impetuosity  that  he 
carried  his  part  of  the  line  fully  one  hun- 
dred yards  in  advance  of  Lyon  and  John- 
son. 

Concentrating  his  fire  on  this  part  of 
the  Southern  line,  AVaring  had  hoped  to 
check  or  break  it  here,  and  w^hen  under 
the  fearful  ordeal  it  wavered  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  sprang  forward  with  two  of  his 
regiments  to  drive  it  from  the  field.  To 
make  assurance  sure,  this  vigilant  oflft- 
cer  brought  up  the  2d  New  Jersey  and 
the  vtli  Indiana  to  fill  the  gap  made 
by  his  counter-charge  and  to  re-enforce 
his  line.  It  was  a  brave  and  des])er- 
ate  venture,  and  worthy  of  the  brave 
Waring.  But  Rucker's  men  were  not  to 
be  denied.  Stubborn  of  will,  and  apt 
pupil  of  his  great  commander,  he  had  al- 
ready won  the  confidence  of  his  faithful 
soldiers.  As  the  L'nion  troops  rushed 
forward,  he  shouted  to  his  Southerners 
to  draw  their  six-shooters  and  close  with 
them  hand  to  hand,  and  in  one  of  the 
most  fiercely  contested  short  engagements 
of  the  war  the  Federals  were  finally  forced 
to  I'etire.  The  desperate  character  of  this 
attack  and  the  obstinate  resistance  with 
which  it  was  met  may  be  appreciated 
from  an  account  by  a  participant,  in  J.  P. 
Young's  History  of  tlie  Seventh  Tennes- 
see Cavalry:  ''The  Federals  occupied  a 
wood  on  the  far  side  of  tlie  lield,  behind  a 
rail  fence,  greath^  strengthened  with  logs 
and  brush  piled  up  against  it.  It  was 
very  hot  and  sultr\^  when  the  command 
was  given,  and  as  we  ai)proached,  the 
fence  seemed  ablaze  with  crackling 
breech-loaders.  The  fire  was  so  terrific 
that  the  regiment  staggered  for  a  ino- 
ment,  and  some  of  the  men  fell  flat  upon 
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Hk!    eai'lli    for    pi'otcciioii.       Tliey    a^^iiiu  eiHniiy's  Hanks  were  kept  at  bay,  lie  ]iad 

pusl)e(l    I'oi-ward.  reached    tli(;  fence,  and  bi'okeii    llirouoli   the    Union    line   at    tliis 

heo-aii  to  pnll  tlie  hiaisli  away  in  order  to  point.       Just    as   this  ^vas   acconiplislied, 

close    witii    the  Efnlei-als.       So  close  Avas  Jolmson  and   Lyon,  witli  equal    courag-e. 

this   stru^-ii'le  tliat   g-uns   on(,'e   fired    wei'e  had  closed  in  with  the  left  of  the  Federal 

jiol  reloalled.  hut   used  as  cluhs,  and   pis-  forces,  wiiile  Duff's  Mississij)pi  regiment, 

tols    wer(5    hrought    into   ]>lay.  while    the  mounted,  on  the  extreme  Confederate  left, 

two   lines   stru.a-o-lcd  wilh    the    ferocity  of  was   vigorously   engaged   in    holding  the 

wild  beast,s.      Never  did  men   light  more  attention   of  the  extreme  right   of  Grier- 

gallaiitly  for  their  position   than  did   tlni  soiTs    line.       As    Waring's    centre    gave 

det(;rmincd    m(,'n    of    tlu^    North    for    this  way.  the  gallant  AV.  A.  Johnson  and  his 

hlack-jack  thicket  on   that  hot  June  day.  Alabamians    advanced     so     i-apidly     and 

Sei'geant  John   D.  Itulin,  of  Gom])any  i>,  eagerly  that  he  had  gained   a  point  fully 

heing  a  few  feel  in  a(lvanc(\  came  face  to  half-way   between    his   original    ]:)Osition 

fa(Ui    witli    a    Ee(l(  ral.  ])reseiited    his  gun.  and    tlie    road    leading    from    Ripley    to 

and  ordered   the   Union  soldier  to   thi'ow  ]3rice's.  along  which  the  infantry  colunni 

his  weapon    down.      Several    Fedei'al   sol-  coming    to    re-enforce   Grierson  was   now 

diers  iMished   to  tlu;   i-escue   (d'   tiieir  com-  advjuicing. 

i-:ide.       With    clubbed    guns    they   broke  Still   ])ushing  onward.  Rucker.  leading 

Sei'geant    liuhn's    arm    and    stiaick    him  this   l)rilliant    assault    mounted,    was    too 

over  the  head  until  befell  stuiseless.   1/ri-  fair  a  tai'get  to   escape.      Several   bullets 

vales  Tjaudei'dale  and   ]\Ia(din   of  the  S(-'V-  passed    through    his   clothing:    his   hoi'se. 

enfh    'r<'nnesse(^   lan    to  iiis   aid,  sliot  two  live    times   Avounded,   fell    at   last  from    a 

of  his  stout-hearted  assailants,  and  drove  mortal  shot,      llis  rider  received  a  bullet 

the  others  away  with  cl ubbed  guns."'  in   the   al)(-h)men,  whi(di,  though    exeeed- 

()f    these    attacks    Colonel    George    E.  ingly  ])ain  ful,  was  fortunately  not  a  fatal 

AVaring.  Jr..  says:    "They    wei-e   exceed-  wound:    nor    tlid    he    yield    his    ])osition 

iuLily    liei'ce.       The    lii'st    assault    was    I'e-  at  the  head  of  his  troops  until    the  Held 

])u]se(b      'i'he  second  on(\  aftei'  a  hand-to-  was  won. 

liaiid    light,    was    successful,   and    foi'ced  The  Union  cavali\v  was  now  beaten  at 

back'    my    right,  although    th(>    whole   2d  all  points  of  tiu>  line,  and  by  12.30  Eori'est 

New   Jersey   and    th(>    7'th    Indiana   wvro,  had  cari'ied  out  the  first  part  of  his  ])ro- 

l>i'ought  \\\U)  aelion.      After  falling  lack'  gi-amme.  viz.,  that  he  would  have  the  Eed- 

a  shoi'l  distance  I  succeeded    in    forming  ei'al    cavalry  \vhi]»))ed    by   the   time   their 

a  s(n'ond    lii!(\  whicii  was  held  until    the  infant i-y  could  get  up. 

infantry    came    up    to    I'elieve    my    com-  At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  For- 

mand.  tln^  nuMi  beinu"  mucli  fatigued  and  rest  had  come  on  the  field,  he  despatched 

out  of  ammunition. ""•■  !?>Iajor  Charles  "W.  Anderson,  of  liis  staff, 

Of  this  incident    Major  E.  Ilunn    Han-  toward  L)Oonevil]e  with  the  ordei',  "Tell 

son.  of  the  -Itli   ?Jiss()ui'i  i  Waring's   regi-  Lell    to   m.ove   up  fast  u\u\   fetch  all   he's 

uKMit),   says:     "The    line    of    the    enemy  got."  and  for  ]\Ioi'ton  to  bring  the  artillery 

in    view    did    not    exe(-ed    2500.   and    was  on   at   a    gallop.       Nor    had    he    foi-gotten 

souH^what   shorter    than    our    cavalry    in  tlie  famou.s  movement  u]M)n  the  Hank  and 

])osition.      They    advanced,  and    wei'e   re-  rear  of  his  op])onent.  whicdi  he  always  em- 

])ulscd,and,  vsith  litt  le  disorder,  fell  back".  ])loyed.  and  whi(di   in   all  ])r()b[ibility  was 

Again    niarching  upon  the  cavali-y.  when  one  of  the  (diief  factors  in  his  wonderful 

within    fifty  yai'ds  of  AVaring's   line   the  success.      He  dii-ected   Genei-al  A.  Buford 

centre     of    that    command     siowly    gave  (his  division  commander)  to  take  Colonel 

way."'-  C  II.  ]>ai-teau"s    2d    T(>nnessee    Regiment 

]<\)i'rest  had  only  2<)S()  men  on  the  ti,id  of  Rejl's  l)rigad(\  when  it  should  have 
at  that  moment:  and  as  every  i-eginient  arrived  witliin  live  miles  of  the  battle- 
but  one  was  fighting  dismounted,  deduct-  litdd.  and  to  nioceed  across  the  country 
ing  the  troops  left  with  the  hoi-ses.  he  lia.d  tlirough  the  woods  and  byways  until  it 
actually  engaged  in  this  fierce  and  sue-  stru.ck  tlie  road  over  which  Sturgis  would 
cessful  attack  not  more  than  1700  troops.  ])ass  from  Stul)hs's  to  the  cross  -  I'oads. 
Employing  his  usual  tactics,  lie  liad  L)ar:eau  says.  "  ]\ly  instructions  wei'e  to 
strengthened    his    centr(\    ami    while    the  tai-:e    my    regiment,    numbering    tlien   250 

••   Otricial  IJ.'fonfs  Vol.  XXXiX.,«    I.e.  \:]-2.  i^'^'"-  ;*t'i'<>^>^  tin^  country  by  out-of-the-way 

f  iJ'illJinand  Lcadn-s  of  (he  Cicil  War.  routes,  to  slip  in    up()n   the  Fedei'al  flank 
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and  rear,  and  attack  them  in  co-operation 
with  Forrest's  forces  in  front."* 

How  well  Barteau  did  his  work,  and 
wliat  commotion  he  caused  in  the  Union 
lines,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

When  the  Confederates  were  first  en- 
countered General  Grierson  had  sent  a 
courier  to  Sturg-is,  who  was  then  some 
six  miles  back,  for  re-enforcements,  and 
this  request  was  repeated  with  greater 
urg-ency  when  Rucker  and  Johnson  came 
on  the  field  and 
joined  hands  with 
Lyon  in  their  des- 
perate onslaught. 
It  was,  however,  not 
until  12  o'clock  that 
the  Union  com- 
mander in  person 
came  upon  the 
scene,  and  more 
than  an  hour  later 
when  the  head  of 
the  infantry  col  umii 
began  to  appear. 
These  had  been 
urged  forward  as 
fast  as  the  condition 
of  the  road  and  the 
extreme  heat  world 
permit. 

Colonel  Hoge, 
who  led  the  ad- 
vance brigade  of  in- 
fantry, says  :  '"It 
was  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  rapid 
gait.  I  received  a 
peremptory"  order  to 

move  forward  rapidly,  as  tho  enemy  was 
gaining  ground,  and  the  only  thing  that 
would  save  us  was  the  infantry.  Tiiree- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  field  T  re- 
ceived an  order  from  Colonel  McMillen 
in  person  to  move  forward  at  double- 
quick,  which  was  done.'"t 

Coming  upon  the  scene,  Hoge's  brigade 
—the  113th.  lOSth.  95th,  and  81st  Illinois 
Infantry,  with  Battery  B  of  the  2d  Illinois 
Artillery — were  thrown  into  line,  the  bat- 
tery being  placed  at  Brice's  house. 

These  re- enforcements  had  not  all 
formed  in  line  befoi'e  the  1st  Brigade, 
under  Colonel  A.  AVilkin,  also  arrived. 
The  95th  Ohio.  114th  Illinois,  93d  Indiana, 

*  MSS.  (.f  Colonel  C.  R.  Barteau,  in  possession  of 
the  author. 

t  Ofifiouil  Records,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  •;  1,  p.  119. 


and  72d  Ohio  Infantry  were  thrown  into 
line  at  points  most  needed, while  Mueller's 
section  of  the  (itli  Indiana  battery,  re-en- 
forced by  Chapman's  full  battery,  were 
posted  on  an  eminence  in  the  rear  of 
Brice's  house,  Batteiw  E  of  the  1st  Il- 
linois Light  Artillery  and  the  19lh  Min- 
nesota Arlilleiy  were  held  in  reserve  at 
the  cross-roads.  Three  thousand  six 
hundred  Union  infantry,  who  as  yet  had 
not  fired  a  shot,  with  three  batteries 
of  artillery   additional,  had    come    u])on. 


the  scene,  re-enforcing  Grierson's  divis- 
ion, which  Forrest  had  already  beaten, 
and  this  entire  force  was  confronted  by 
2000  Confederates,  which  General  Forresl 
h;id  at  hand.  l^^elnnd  this  bulwark  of 
infann-y  the  Fodei-al  troopers,  exhausted 
and  beaten,  took  refuge,  some  quitting  the 
field,  as  the  records  show,  without  orders. 

Still  back  of  these,  and  then  in  sight. 
was  another  infantry  l)rigade.  of  colored 
troops. with  artillery,  under  Colonel  Bou- 
ton.  held  in  reserve. 

In  crescentic  line,  and  this  in  some  por- 
tion of  double  formation,  the  Federal 
army  now  extended  fi-oni  well  north  of 
the  Baldwyn  road  across  to  and  some  two 
lamdred  yards  beyond  or  west  of  the  road 
from  Ripley  to  Gun  town.  At  this  propi- 
tious moment  for  tlie  success  of  Foi'rest's 
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l)aitl(>,  just  ;is  t.li(;  Federal   iiifaiiti'V  were  Tlie    two   opposing   armies    now   faced 

swiii^'iii^:  into  line,  ]Morton  camo  up  with  each  other  for  the  suprenje  etfort.    Seven 

IJk;  ;ri'til1ei-v,  and  at  his  heels  ^vere  Gen-  tliousand  seven  linndred  Federal  soldiers 

(.i;il    Dul'ord  and  Tyi-ee  11.  F>(dl,  wit!)  the  uith  3';^  i)ieces  of  artiller}' confronted  For- 

j.itlcr's  full  hi'i.L'ade  of  fi-esli  ti'oops,  wliicli,  rest,  wlio,  witli    an    audacity   born   of    su- 

witliin   the  last  six  months,  liad  heen  r(,'-  ))i'erne  confidence  in   liis   men  as  well  as 

ciMiited  within  thel'nion  lines  in  westei-n  in  himself,  moved  forward  to  attack  them. 

Tennessee.        Tin;    ai'till(!i\y    consisted    of  As  most  of  tlie  Confederates  fouglit   dis- 

M(n'ton's   and    IJice's  hatt(iry,  whi(di    had  mounted,  deducting-   those   left   Avith    the 

travelled    ei^-lite('n    miles   since   dayli;4-ht,  horses  in   the  real',  the  Confederate  com- 

ovei- roads  so  muddy  that  foi' much  of  the  mander   could  not   Ijave  cai-ried    into  ac- 

dislaiiee  it  was  with   ^reat  dilliculty    the  tion  in  this  desi)erate  encountei*  over  3500 

hoi-ses  could  drai^-  tlu;  ])iec''S  along-.      Vov  troops, Avith  12  ];ieces  of  .ai'tillei'y — a  pro- 

tli(;    last   six    mih'S    it    )-ef|uired    tlif!    most  portion  of  less  tlian  one  to  two. 

vigoi-oiis   urging-  with    whip  and  spur  to  For  some  tliii'ty  minutes  the  sounds  of 

push  them  foi'wa rd  in  a  ti'ot.  war  had  ceased.      A  ritle  here  and  tliere 

To  the  I'ight  of  the  rr,ud  fi'om  ]5aldwyn,  frcriu  some  sharp  -  sliooter  or  venturesome 

as  Morton  advanced  in  real'  of  T^yon's  po-  skii'inislier    s])()ke    out     in    vicious    chal- 

sition.  his  hattei'ies  ucre  hrought  into  ac-  leiige.  but    the    wild     fusillade    and     the 

tion  and  opened  with  telling  ell'ect.     Gen-  cracidc  aiid  I'oai*  of   liundi-eds  and   tliou- 

ei-al  Sturgis  says  of  this  particiilai'  ])eri')d  sands  of  g-uns  rjo  longer  swept  to  and  fro 

of    tli(!    <'ng-ai:emenl  :    "  finding   that   our  along"  the  double  I'ainbow  of  men  in  dead- 

1roo|)S  wei-(;  being  haid  j)ressed,  1  ordered  ly  earnest  for  the  nndoing  of  eacli  other. 

on(;  section    lo    open    on    the    (Uiemy's  rv-  Jt    was    tlie    (!alm    before   the    storm;   the 

serve.      Their   artillery  soon   rei)lied.  and  ominous  silence  wliich  precedes  the  cloud- 

with    telling-  accuracy,  evei-y   shell    Ijui'st-  bui'st    and    the    angry   onslang-lit    of    the 

ing  over  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  wiivds.      The  atmospliere  was  heav\'  with 

oui-  guns.""'  humidity,  tlie  day  dei)re.ssing-  and  intense- 

With  fatal  ])recision.  sc;ir<'(dy  excel  led  ly  li(»t.  Not  a  cloud  was  in  tlie  sky  to 
by  the  sharp  shooti'i-  with  his  W'hitwoiih  shi(-ld  fi'iend  or  foe  from  the  burning- 
glolx!  -  sig'htfMl  rille.  ("aj)tain  dohn  AV.  I'ays  of  the  sun.  Nothing  but  the  thick 
Morion.  tli(!  famous  young  artillerist. who  foliage  intervened,  and  this  was  motion- 
had  ce]ci)i-ate(i  his  twenly-lirst  ])irthday  less,  for  not  a  bi'cath  of  air  was  stirring, 
on  the  bloody  (ifdd  of  Chickamauga,  with  Fori'(\st.  in  apt  phi'aseology  more  foi'ci- 
clear  eye  and  steady  heai't  was  sending-  ble  than  elegant,  had  measured  the  In^at 
liis  slndls  vntli  deadly  ])urp()se  i'ight  to  when  h(^  said  to  Eucker  that  moi*ning,  in 
the  sjjot.  his  forecast  of  the  tight  and  of  the  day, 

IMacing  Ihifoi'd  in  command  of  the  "  li  is  going  to  be  as  hot  as  hell,''  The 
I'ighl,  wing,  where  .Johnson  and  Lyon  troops,  and  animals  as  w(dl.  in  both  con- 
wer(M)pei'aliug.  >'oi'rest .  wit  h  lUd  I's  t  roops.  tending  armies,  had  suH'ered  extremely, 
who  had  mai'<-lied  twenty-live  miles-,vi ium'  and  a  goodly  number  had  fallen  from  ex- 
daylight  to  reach  the  bat  1  l(^-fi(dd.  moved  haust  ion  and  sun-sti'oke. 
to  the  ('on  federal*^  left  and  dismounted  (hi  the  b'nion  side,  Grierson's  cavalry 
to  the  left  of  Kiud^er.  extfMiding  his  now  hail  been  (ighling  steadily  from  ten  to 
strengthened  line  westward  of  the  I'oad  two.  and  lighting  is  teri'ibly  exhausting- 
leading  from   lh'ice"s  to  ( i  untown.  work.      They  had   been   j-oughly  handled 

Still  further  to  tlu^  Con  federati^  left,  lo  boot,  and  had  a  i-iglit  to  be  wearied  and 
mount(Ml,  ami  guarding  lliat  wing,  and  worried.  ( )n  the  Confederate  side.  John- 
ready  to  swoop  around  and  U])on  the  son's.  ]\ucker"s.  and  EyoiTs  men.who  had 
Union  flank  and  rear,  were  t  wo  comjtanies  'douxdced  out'"  Waring's  and  Winslow's 
of  Kentuckians,  u])ou  wliicli.  under  tluur  brigades,  were  equally  fatigued.  Bell's  fa- 
dashing  leader,  Ca])t;iin  If.  A.  Tyler,  k'or-  mous  brigade. wlii(^h  had  justarrived,  had 
i*(\st  kncnv  he  could  i-ely  for  ni(»t  desperate  trav(dled  twenty-live  miles  to  reach  the 
work  wluui  the  occasion  oll'ered.  'V\\o  oth-  battle- li(dd.  and  for  the  last  foui'th  of  tliis 
er  mounff'd  conii)anies.  hi-^  famous  Escoi't  journ(\v  its  horses  had  b(>en  urged  to 
underCaptain.lacdcson  and  ( iartreirsCieor-  the  full  limit  of  their  endui'ance  and 
giaiis,  on  h(>ad(piaiMer  duty  with  Forri^st,  s])eed.  TlieT'nion  infantry  had  also  suf- 
wei'(i  kept  immediately  witii  \\\o  general.  fin-ed  mmdi  ;    in  fact,  more  than  any  othei' 

*  onicial  Koconis,  A^ul.  XXXIX..  •    l.ii.  '.>'j  trooi)s  upon  the  liidd.    They  had  marched 
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iiiiK^  miles  since  7  o'clock,  and  inider  iif- 
^•ent  appeals  fi'om  Gi'iei'son  and  Stui'^is 
iJii'tH^  miles  liad  been  made  at  a  trot,  and 
tli(^  next  and  final  mile  at  a  doul)le-(iniclc. 

Eori'cst  was  fully  alive 
to  t  lie  condit  ions  wliicli, 
in  spit(^  of  liis  nnmei'ical  „,.i^     .,„,^^— : 

weakness,    favoi-cnl     liim.  ■\y,'''_. 

lie  had  no  tliono'ht  of 
oiviiif^-  liis  enemy  an  op- 
portunity to  "  catcli  their 
wind."  i  Le  had  informed 
l^uford  that  everythin<i- 
was  ready  on  the  left. 
and  that  he  must  i)ush 
his  end  of  the  lim^  (the 
ri^'lit),  and  eng'a<ie  as 
much  as  possible  tli(^  at- 
tention of  the  enemy  in 
that  direction.  He  added 
that  they  were  massin<i' 
in  front  of  liim,  and  that 
their  left  would  not  olVer 
as  mucli  resistance  as  he 
and  Bell  would  encoun- 
ter. Johnson,  on  the  ex- 
treme ri<iht  of  the  Con- 
federate line,  was  uru'ed 
to  crowd  in  as  closelv  as 
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and  murderous  i-oai'.  into  the  very  faces  of 
the  Confederates.  Under  this  lierce  and 
sudden  fire. which  inflicted  serious  loss,  a 
])art  of  BelTs  men  gave  way.  Taking- 
quick  advantage  of  the 
momentary  confusion  he 
had  caused.  Hoge.  with 
great  ga  1 1  a n t ry .  believing 
that  the  entire  line  of 
the  enemy  would  yield  if 
a  general  advance  was 
made,  oi'dered  his  whole 
force  forward,  directing 
his  attaclv  ])rincipally  on 
the  right  of  Bell  and  the 
left  of  Rucker's  ])osition. 
Fori-est.  knowing  the 
heavy  fighting  would  be 
just  at  this  ])()int.  had  re- 
mained  with  the  tro(^})S, 
and  seeing  the  disaster 
which  now  threatened 
him. dismounted  from  his 
hoi'.se.  called  to  his  two 
Escort  companies  to  dis- 
mount and  hitcli  their 
hoi'ses  to  the  bushes,  and 
with  these  daring  fighters 
gathered    about    him    he 


])ossil:'e  on  the  road  leading  from  Kipley     rushed  into  the  thicK'est  of  the  fi'ay,  pistol 
to  Brice's.  in  hand,  to  take  his  place  in  the  front  rank 

The  two  FiMlci'al  bi-igades  of  infantry  with  his  men.  With  equal  da.sh  and  cour- 
under  Hoge  and  Wili^in  had  scarcely  ef-  age,  Bell  did  the  same;  and  with  such  ex- 
fected  their  alignment  when  over  to  their  amples,  and  under  such  leadership,  the 
left  the  ritles  of  .lohiison  and  Rucker  told 

them  the  fight  had  rcojxMied.  and  at  this  

moment  everything  in  the  Confedei'ate 
line  of  battle  moved  to  the  front.  There 
was  now  no  open  count I'y.  except  a  few- 
acres  immediately  about  Brice's  liou>e. 
Through  the  thick  and  almost  impene- 
trable undergrowth,  just  where  Hoge  had 
formed  his  sturdy  Westerners  in  double 
array,  both  ranks  lying  ))rone  ui)on  the 
ground,  for  concealment  as  well  as  i)rotec- 
tion,  there  came,  with  guns  trailing  and 
bodies  bent  as  close  to  the  (Nirtli  as  ])ossi- 
ble,  the  rustling  sound  of  a  moving  Ixnly 
of  men  among  the  foliage,  as  with  dif- 
ficulty they  ))ushed  tludr  way  forward. 
These  were  the  Tennesseeans.  as  stancdi 
and  brave  a  set  of  men  as  ever  servcnl  in 
war,  under  Tyi'ee  H.  P>ell.'^  the  BliuduM-  (^f 
this  hard-fought  field.  When  within  only 
a  few  ])aces  of  the  Federal  line,  wliicli  as 
yet  they  could  not  see,  the  rifies  of  Iloge's 
infantry   burst   forth,   a    withering    Hash 

*  MS.  of  General  Tyree  II.  Bell,  in  po?ses.<ioii  of 
the  author.  -  rhigadier-gexer.\l  f.  w.  rucker. 
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Tetmesseeans  quickly  i-allied,  aud  being 
re  enforced  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  M. 
Wisdom, who, with  250  men  of  Newsom's 
regiment,  had  been  iield  in  i-esei've  be- 
hind this  poi'tion  of  tlie  line,  they  cheeked 
the  retreat  and  advanced  again  upon  the 
enemy.  Arrested  in  front  of  Bell,  tlie 
Federal  infantry  pushed  on  in  gallant 
style  against  the  thinner  line  of  Rucker; 
but  this  sturdy  fighter  had  no  notion  of 
yielding  the  position  he  had  won  after 
such  a  fierce  struggle.  He  knew  from 
the  way  tiie  rifles  were  crackling  on  his 
left  that  Forrest  was  hard  at  work  there 
and  was  holding  his  own.  As  the  Federal 
infantry  came  on  with  bayonets  fixed, 
Rucker  shouted,  "Kneel  on  the  ground, 
men,  draw  youi*  six  -  shooters,  and  doiTt 
run."  Against  this  j)lucky  wall  the  on- 
rushing  Federalsstruck  liard,  butrebound- 
ed.  They  could  not  break  through  it, 
and  in  fierce  and  bloody  hand-to-hand 
combat  the  bayonet  was  no  match  foi' 
the  repeating  pistol,  and  the  Union  troops 
gave  way  as  the  whole  Confederate  line 
rushed  forward  with  irresistible  foi'ce. 

As  the  centre  of  Iloge's  line  crumbh'd 
away  in  this  terrific  onslaught,  Johnson, 
with  Lyon's  prompt  aid,  had  ])ushed  back 
the  extreme  left  of  McMillen's  line,  until 
it  was  now  doubled  back  upon  tlie  Ripley 
road.  At  this  important  juncture  Forrest 
received  a  message  from  the  ever-watchful 
Buford  which  was  invaluable  to  him. 
l^'rom  the  open  position  occupied  by  this 
oHicer  on  the  extreme  right  he  had  ol)- 
served  a  sudden  movetnent  of  the  Union 
cavalry  from  near  Brice's  house  to  the 
rear,  and  could  now  distinguish  muskeiry 
oft'  to  his  right,  in  the  direction  of  Tisho- 
mingo Creek.  Barteau  was  there  witii  the 
Second  Tennessee.  He  had  arrived  in  the 
nick  of  time,  and  had  struck  the  rear  and 
Hank  of  Sturgis's  column.  The  brilliant 
strategy  of  Forrest  was  now  to  ])rove  its 
value  in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  Union 
army. 

Of  this  moment  Colonel  Barteau  says:* 
"I  succeeded  in  i-eaching  the  Federal 
rear  just  as  the  lighting  seemed  heaviest 
in  front.  I  at  once  deployed  my  men  in 
a  long  line,  had  my  bugler  ride  U])  and 
down,  sounding  the  charge  at  ditferent 
points,  and  kept  up  as  big  a  show  as  I 
could  and  a  vigorous  Hre  upon  the  Fed- 
erals, until  their  complete  rout  was  evi- 
dent.   I  was  in  the  flank  and  rear  of  their 

*  Diary  of  Colonel  C.  R.  Barteau,  in  possession  of 
the  author. 
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position  when  Wai'ing's  and  Winslow's 
brigades  came  back." 

This  brilliant  movement,  executed  with 
vigor  and  precision,  had  at  this  crisis  of 
the  battle  not  only  thrown  the  resei"ve 
brigade  of  infantry  and  the  train-guard 
into  connnotion.  but  had  withdi'awn  from 
Forrest's  inunediate  front  practically  all 
of  GriersoiTs  cavalry  that  could  otl'er  him 
effectual  lesistance. 

Forrest's  jx  rception  told  him  that  the 
crisis  of  the  day  had  come,  and  that  now 
the  l)attle  must  be  lost  or  won.  It  was 
past  4  o'clock.  How  swift  and  unheed- 
(h1  is  the  llight  of  time  when  the  storm  of 
battle  is  raging  I  For  more  than  two 
hours  these  despei'ate  men  of  either  army 
had  been  in  murderous  strife  at  close 
range,  since  Bell  and  Morton  had  ari'ived. 
Willi  savage  lierceness  against  lu^avy 
odds  Forrest's  men  had  fought,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  extreme  of  endin-ance 
had  been  reached. 

Riding  along  the  I'ear  of  the  lin(\  en- 
couraging his  tioops  by  telling  tliein  that 
the  enemy  were  giving  way.  that  their 
rear  was  attacked  by  JJaiteau.  and  that 
only  one  supreme  ell'ort  was  necessary  to 
sweep  them  from  tlu^  Iield,  he  hastened  to 
the  position  of  ]\loi'ton  with  the  artillery, 
upon  whom  at  this  moment  he  greatly 
depended.  As  he  rode  up  to  Morton, 
whose  guns  were  then  in  action,  the  po- 
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sitioii    bciii;^-    one   at   close    range    to    tlie  ])etueeii   tlieir  right  and  the  Tislioniingo 

enemy  and  of  great  exposure,  the  artiller-  Creek  britlge. 

ist  ventured  to  say  to  his  general  that  it  Forrest's  famous  tactics  were  now  to 
was  too  dangerous  a  place  for  liini,  and  be  detnonslrated,  viz..  the  fierce  onslaught 
suggested  that  he  should  go  to  th(^  i-eai-  from  the  front,  witli  a  charge  upon  both 
a  slmrt  distance,  wliere  it  was  saf(M'.  He  llaiilcs  and  in  the  enemy's  rear  by  a  few 
noticed  that  Forrest  was  niucli  exhausted,  well-chosen  and  desperate  hor.semen.  As 
;uid  was  suri)rised  tliat  he  yi(dded  to  the  Gaus's  bugle  sounded  the  charge,  Buford 
advic(i  of  his  subordinate.  Riding  back  and  Lyon  and  Jolmson  went  forwai'd 
some  thirtv  or  forlv  vards,  he  called  ^lor-  with  the  right  of  the  Confederate  line,  in 
ton  to  him  as  he  laid  liimself  upon  the  face  of  tlie  treniei]dous  dischai'ge  of  small- 
ground  at,  I  In;  I'oot  of  a  big  tree,  llere  he  arms  and  artillery,  and  amid  the  wild 
said  to  the  artillerist  that  he  believed  he  yells  of  the  successful  Confederates  the 
liad  the  enemy  beaten,  and  that  while  Federal  line  gave  way.  stubbornly  for  a 
they  were  still  holding  on  with  consider-  little  space,  and  then  yielded  in  disorder, 
able  stubbornness  near  the  cross  roads,  he  Morton,  with  his  horses  hitched  to  the 
felt  convinced  that  one  more  vigorous  guns,  swept  forward  along  the  couiiti-y 
cliarge  along  th(^  whole  line,  in  wliich  road,  so  narrow  that  only  four  pieces  could 
the  artillery  should  take  an  active  part.  \)e  employed,  with  such  boldness  that  in 
would  be  successful.  He  said  that  he  all  pi-obability  the  Federal  connnander  at 
would  ordiM-  this  clnu'ge  within  ten  min-  this  point  felt  he  was  heavily  suppoi'ted, 
utes,  and  direct-ed  him  to  take  four  and  when  within  short  i-ange  of  the  cen- 
giins,  doul)le-shotted  with  canister,  anil.  ti-e  and  I'ight  of  the  L^nion  line  he  made 
as  soon  as  the  bugh^  sounded  the  charge,  his  double  -  shotted  guns  tell  on  their 
to  hitch  tJi(^  horses  to  them,  gallop  foi'-  I'anl^s  with  frightful  effect.  Rucker's 
ward  as  far  as  possible,  and  open  upon  final  chai'ge  on  the  centre  and  Bell's 
them  at  close  I'anii'e.  F(^rrest  i-ode  then  quick  rush  to  the  left  carried  away  the 
further  over  to  the  right  to  giv(^  Rufoi-d  last  vestige  of  organization  on  the  part  of 
his  final  instructions.  General  Buford  the  Federals,  and  their  line  was  at  last 
said    th  it    when    Fori-est   told    him    what  iriv^paraldy  broken. 

])art   Morton    was    to    play,  he    suggested  Colonel  ]\I(OIillen.  commanding  the  in- 

that   it  would   be  dangerous  to   send   tlui  fantry.    says:     "As    the    enemy    on    oui- 

guns   forward   without,   any  supjiort;    l)ut  right  were  being  driven  back   by  the  9th 

Forrest  replied. "  ]>urord.  all  the  Yankees  Minnesota    and    93d    Indiana,  I    directed 

in    front  of    us    cannot    get    to    Morton's  Captain    Fitch   to   put   one   section   of  his 

guns."     After  the  battle  and  ])ursuit  were  artillei-y  into    position    on   the    Guntown 

over,  two  days    later,  when    the    artiUer-  road   and    sweep   it  with   gi-ape   and   can- 

ist   was    returning   wiiii    his   pets.  Forrest  ister.      Soon  after,  the  left  and  left  cent I'e 

rode    up    to    him,  laid     his    liand   on    liis  gave  back  in  considerable  confusion,  the 

shoukler,  and  said,  "  Well,  Jolm.  I  think  rebels  [Johnson  and  Lyon]  following  them 

your  guns  won  the  battle  for  us."    Flush-  in  force  up  to  the  road  ovei-  which  we  had 

ing  with  pi'ide  at  this  great   praise  of  the  advanced,  and  from  which  they  were  k'ept 

man  he  idolized.   Morton  said:    *"  General.  by  the   72d   ()hio   and    ]\Iueller's   battery. 

I    am    glad   you    tliinlc    so    much    of    our  L  (uuleavored  to  rally  tlie  ditifei'ent    regi- 

work,  but  yo  I  scared  me  pretiy  l);ul  when  ments  and  gel    them  to  advance  to  theii' 

you  pushed  me  up  so  close  to  their  in  fan-  original  ))osition.  l)ut  failed.     I  sent  word 

ti'y  and   left  me   witht)iit   any  protection.  to   (xeneral    Stui'gis   I   was   hard    ])i"essed, 

I  was  afraid   they  miu'lii   take   my  guns."  ami  unless  i-elieved  I  would  be  obliged  to 

To  this  Fori'est  replied,  as  Ik^  rode  away,  abandon    my    i)osition.      I   was    informed 

"  Well,  artillery  is  made   to  be  capturfnl.  that  lie  had  nothing  to  send  me.      I  there- 

and  I  wanted  to  see  tluMu  take  yours."  fore   determined    to    retire   and    form    an- 

Hurrying  back  to  Bell,  he  ordereil  Tyler  cniier  line   a   shoi't  distance  in  the  rear  to 

with  his  two  companies  of  Kentuckians.  keej)    the    enemy    from    the    cross-roads 

Captain  Jackson  of  the  Escort,  and  Cap-  until  the  ai-tillery  could  be  moved."* 
tain    Johnson    with    Garlrell's   Georgians  As    the    Fedei-als    retired.    Lieutenants 

to  charge  around  the  Federal  right   tlanix"  Ilaller    and    ?iIayson,  under  orders    from 

when    the     liring    became    general    along  ^[(n-ti^n.  ]Mished   tlieir    guns   still    further 

the  line  and  to  rush  into  their  r(\ir.  and  l)y   hand    along   the   narrow   roadway  to 
engage  at  pistol  range  any  Federal  trc^ops  •■^  Ollicial  Reconis,  Vol.  xxxix.,  ^  l,p.  105. 
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the   front,  firing-  as  they  advanced.      Co-  ^\vo  way  at    various  points.      ()i-d(M'  soon 

incident    with    tiiis.    But'ord,    Lyon,    and  gave  way  to  ('oiifnsion.  and  coiifiision  to 

Rucker  closed  in  from  all  directions  upon  ])anic.  .  .  .      'J'hc  army  drifted   toward   llie 

tlie     Unioji     forces,    now     in     confusion,  r(\ir,  and  was  heyond  control.      The  I'oad 

crowding-    them     to    the     cross-roads    at  became  crowthnl  and  jammed  with  troops ; 

Brice's   liouse,  where   thr(M»   ])ieces   of   ai*-  wagons   and  artillery  sank   into  the  deep 

t.illery  were    captured    and    turned    upon  mud  and   l)ecame  inextricable.      No  i)()W- 

ibe  fleeing  enemy.  ei- could  check  the  i)auic-stricken  mass  as 

General  Sturgis,  referring  to  this  ))eriod  it  s\v(^j)t,  toward  the  rear."'-' 
of    the    engagement,  says:     •"!    now   en-  A})out   one  (piai'ter  of  a    mile   nortli  of 

deavored   to    get  hold    of  the  colored   bri-  the    cross-roads    (*olonel     ]\lcMineii    en- 

gade,  which  formed  the  guard  oftliewag-  deavored   to  stem  the  current  of  disaster 

on    train.      While    traversing    the    short  by   throwing   the    nnth   Colored    Infantry 

distance  to  where  the  head  of  that  brigade  aci-oss  tlu^  line  of  reti-eat.      The  59th   Col- 
should  be  found,  tlu^  main  line  heiian   to  -  Olli.inl  Krcoids,  Vol.  wxix..  •"  l.i.. 'JS. 
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or(>(l    Iiit';iiiLi-y  and    J^aiiil)('r<4"s  .s<-('ti()ii    of  .slii<:<:i.sli  Tisljoiiiinuo   Ci'eek.  tliere   was  a 

ai'tilh'i'v  wci'c  placed  soiucwlial  in  rear  of  iian'ow     wooden    bridge,   wliicli    liad    be- 

tlieni,  and    foi'  tlie   snnu?  purpose,  but    the  come  lu)p<dess]y  blocked  by  the  overlurii- 

on-sweepinu-  I  i(l«'  of  ihe  ( "onlVdcrates  was  in^-    of  a    wa^on    and    the    inipaclion    be- 

runnino-    bioji,   and    could     not     be    willi-  bind  ibis  of  several  oilier  veli  icles. 

stood.      Tbe   bi-a\(^   (Jcneral    ibiford,  wilb  On  lo  ibis  britlge.  clambering-  over  ibe 

boldness   and    ability,   had    pnsiu'd    ,b)lin-  wi'e(dcage  of  wagons  and  llie  fallen  lioj>es 

son's  Alabannans   so   far  forward   on    ibe  slruguling   lo  I'vvi'   ibemselves.  mad   ^vilb 

ext.i'cnH^     Oonfedei'atc     rigiit      that     liny  friglil.  llie  f  ugil  i  ves  ruslied  pell-melb  ibe 

sti'uck   tlu'  Hank  of  IJoutou's  Afi'icans  in  soldiers  pnsbing  eacli  olber  off  on  eillier 

tbe   direction    of  Tislionnngo    ("reek",  and  side   into  tbe  stream   in   tbeir  wild   efforts 

at    rlie    same    monirul    upon    tbe   e.xtreuKi  lo  escape.      C)i  bers.  seeing  ibe  liopelessiiess 

left    of  the   ( 'onb'dcrate  line  the  troopers  of  attempting   to  cross  the   bridge,  threw 

of    I'\)rrest"s    lsscoi-1.  inidtr   Jackson    and  tliemselves  into   tbe  watei'.  and  waded  or 

Cxartrfdl,  wilb  Tyler's  two  Kentucky  com-  swam    across,  wiiile  many  W(M'e  drowned. 

panics,    mounled.    witli     daredevil      rcclv-  or  shot   as  tliey  were  lloundering  in    the 

lessness    swept    around    the    right    of    the  water.       Tbe     Union     loss     was     feai'ful. 

P'ederal    line   and    I'ode  sipiartdy  into   the  Reaching     the     ci'eelc.    the     Confederates 

colored   infaiiti'y  with    their  six-shooters,  cleared  the  bridge  by  pushing  the  wagons 

just   as  dohnscurs   troops  came  in    range  and    dt^atl    or   wounded  animals    into  tlie 

and    opened    upon    them    from    the    oilier  stream. 

side.  To  add  to  tbeir  discomlit  ure.  Moi--  ]\Ieanwbile  a  detacliment  of  Forrest's 
ton  and  Ric(\  piisii ing  tbeir  guns  by  band.  Escort,  nnder  Lieutenant  George  L.  Cow- 
were  crowding  aloiiL''  the  main  road  fi'om  an.  bad  eti'ected  a  crossing  about  a  quar- 
Brice's  to  tbe  bridge,  and  now,  within  gun-  ler  of  a  nnle  below  tbe  bridge,  and  sweep- 


sbot  range,  thunder- 
ed away,  with  their 
guns  doidjle  -  shotied 
with  canistei'. 

Notiiing  could  sur 
pass      the     despei'ale 
earnestness    of   tlu^se 
lieroic  men  who  stood 
to  their  woi'k  tbrougli- 
out  this  bot   and   de 
pressing  day.    Sutl'tM- 
ing      intensely     wilb 
thirst,  they  drank  the 
blackened        powder 
stained     water     from 
the    sponge- buckets, 
which       was       beliiL:' 
nsed   to   (deanse   and 
cool  the  guns,  rat  1  km- 
than  send  one   need 
ed  man  away.     P'.\  en 
some  of  tbe  wounded 
refused   to  oo   to   the 
rear.=^  Mc:\lillen-s 

forlorn  lu^pe  was 
demolisbed  so  (piick- 
Iv    that     be    scarctdv 
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ing  ai'ound  upon  tbe 
tlank  of  the  enemy. 
cliarg(  d  boldly  in 
among  the  panic- 
stricken  crowd  of  fu- 
-jitives.  and  Citt  off' 
and  capt  ured  a  large 
number  of  prisoners 
and  some  wagons. 
So  far  was  Co\Nan 
within  the  Federal 
lines  that  be  came 
in  j'aiige  of  ]\lorton"s 
relentless  guns,  and 
it  was  only  when 
ibe  battle-flag  of  tbe 
l^scort  was  waved 
lliat  be  was  recog- 
nized, and  tbe  firing 
in  that  direction 
ceased. 

The  sun  was  now 
just  above  tbe  wesl- 
eill  hoi'i/.oil.  but  Foi'- 
rest  bad  no  idea  of 
calling  oil'  the  chase. 
Tiie     men     who    bad 


checked    tbe    onward    rush    of    Forresi"s  been    detail(Hl   as   boi  se-bold(M's.  and   were 
'iK'ii-  tiierefore    comparatively    fresh,  were    bur- 
Rearward    of    this    position,   across    liie  ritnl  lo  tiie  front,  and    under  tlu'  ])ersonal 

^    ,             ,,                             ,    ,       •                 .     -■  b^alership    of    Forrest    and    Buford    ihev 
*   .lames     -Moraii.    a     mere    l.i'i,    who    was     i.a.hv  ,    .  ,  ,       ,        ,         ,.     ,       -i        ' 
wounded,  when  I. .Id  l.v  Captain  Morton  to  -o  to  tlio  '"''^"^   forward   upon   tue  heels   of  tlie  heat- 
hospital,  replied:   "  Ca'piain.  I  don't  want  to  o.,.     I  en  army.      Two  mil(>s  from  tbe  battle-field 
can  stand  it  until  we  run  'em  away."  McMilbui   succeeded  in  I'al  lying  a  portion 
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CAPTAIN    J.   W.   MORTON. 


GENERAL.  A.  BUFORD. 


of  the  first  and  second  brigades,  under  the 
command  of  brave  Colonel  A.  Wilkin, 
who,  latei*  on,  fell  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Harrisbiirg-.  This  line,  however,  could 
not  sta;nd  longer  than  to  permit  Bouion 
to  pass  through  with  his  Africans,  for 
Morton  came  upon  the  scene  with  two  of 
his  pieces,  and  after  a  single  round  the 
Federals  vanished.  From  this  point  on 
resistance  practically  ceased. 

Major  E.  H.  Hanson,  a  Union  officer 
who  took  part  in  this  engagement,  re- 
ports: "All  through  the  night  the  beat- 
en men  kept  on  their  way,  i-eaching  Rip- 
ley, twenty -two  miles  from  the  battle- 
field, on  the  morning  of  June  11.  During 
the  retreat  the  enemy  captured  14  pieces 
of  artillery,  our  entire  wagon  train  of  250 
wagons,  loaded  with  nnnnunition  and  ten 
days'  rations.  At  Ripley  an  attempt  was 
made  to  reorganize  our  troops  into  com- 
panies and  regiments,  but  the  enemy  ap- 
peared on  two  sides  before  this  could  be 
accomplished,  and  we  were  only  able  to 
check  them  until  the  retreat  could  be 
resumed.  It  continued  in  this  way  to 
Collierville,  Tennessee.  The  bitter  hu- 
miliation of  this  disaster  rankles  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Our  loss  was  2240 
men.  The  enemy  may  have  numl)ered 
3500  or  4000,  but  it  must  be  reluctantly 


confessed  that  not  more  than  this  num- 
ber is  believed  to  have  been  in  action.  If 
there  was  during  the  war  another  en- 
gagement like  this,  it  is  unknown  to  the 
writer:  and  in  its  immediate  results  there 
was  no  success,  among  the  many  won 
by  Forrest,  com{)ai'able  to  that  of  Gun- 
town."* 

Foi-rest's  men  who  had  done  the  fight 
ing  on  foot  were  allowed  to  rest  until  1 
o'clock,  while  the  iiorse-holders  ke))t  ham- 
mering away  at  the  fleeing  enemy,  to  give 
them  no  respite.  At  3  a.m.  Bufoi-d  in 
force  camii  upon  their  i-ear  in  the  Hatch ie 
bottoms,  and  here  the  balance  of  the  wa- 
gon train  and  14  additional  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery fell  into  the  bands  of  the  gallant 
Kentuckian.  Four  miles  fi'om  Ripley, 
Grierson  had  rallied  a  forlorn  ho))e,  but, 
with  the  Escort  and  the  Seven tli  Tennes- 
see alone,  Forrest,  leading  the  charge  in 
person,  attacked  them,  and  after  a  feeble 
resistance  scattered  them  "like  cliafl'  be- 
fore the  winds." 

All  through  the  day  and  until  night- 
fall of  the  nth  the  pursuit  was  continued, 
and  onl\^  closed  when,  near  Salem,  in 
sight  of  the  home  of  his  youth,  Forrest, 
com{)letely  exhausted,  was  seized  with  a 
fainting  spell,  fell  from  his  horse,  and 
*  Baffles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War. 
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remained  unconscious  I'oi' nearly  an  liour.  lei'inined  and  cc^urageous  as  liiinself.  no- 
te the  great  alarm  of  his  devoted  follow-  thing  on  that  day  and  against  such  odds 
ers.  could   have  saved    his  army  from  defeat 

The  l)attle  at  Brice's  ci'oss-i-oads  demon-  :nul  dfvt ruction  hut  the  marvellonsgenius 

strated   the  trutli   of  th(^  adag<'  tliat   ■"the  of  the  '"  unlettered  soldiei'."' 
hat-th^  is  not  t(~)  the  strong."    The  Ftnlerals  TT(^  had   fought   on    the   held   a  hody  of 

wei'c  not  defeat(Hl  for  lack  of  courage,  as  vtMeran  ti'oops  wliich  douhly  outnmnher- 

the  ligliting  qualities  of  thes(>  men.  wIkmi  ed   him.  and  witlial  advantageously  posl- 

properly  handled,  was  in  a  succeeding  en-  etl.  as  lie  had  heen  the  assailant  from  the 

gagement  fully  shown.  heginning.      To  reach  the  hattle-iield  the 

From  10  until  4.  hent^ith  the  heriM^  heal  Federal  troops  had  only  nine  miles  to 
of  a  Southern  sun.  the  men  of  Alahama.  march:  the  greater  porticni  of  Foi'rest's 
Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Tenm^ssee  had  counnandhad  marched  twenty-five  mih^s. 
struggled  in  desperate  and  ofien  haml-to-  and  his  artillery  had  made  eighteen  miles 
hand  con  tlict  wit  h  the  sturdy  soldiers  of  IxM'ore  they  came  into  action.  The  vigor- 
Indiana.  Illinois,  ^[innesota.  Iowa,  and  ous  and  tireless  ]:)ui"suit  was  as  wonderful 
N<'W'  Jers(>v ;  and  while  there  cm  hi^  no  as  th(^  victory  on  the  lield.  It  seems  al- 
douht  that  gi'cat  credit  was  due  io  tiie  most  incredihle  that  nuui  C(Mild  liave  en- 
splendid  tiu'liting  qualities  of  the  men  dared  what  this  liitle  ai'uiy  of  Forrest 
nnder   Forrest,  and    to   his  otlicers.  a<  dt'-  endur(Hl  on  t  hose  t  wo  da  \s  of  June. 
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The  artillery  of  Morton  and  Rice  had 
started  from  Booneville  at  5  A.M.  on  the 
10th,  had  marched  eighteen  miles,  and 
then  for  five  hours  had  heon  engaged 
^vitllOut  intermission  in  this  desperate 
conflict;  had  followed  the  enemy  from 
the  field  until  well  into  the  night,  and 
after  seven  hours  of  rest  pushed  onward, 
keeping  up  with  and  at  times  even  in 
front  of  the  advance-guard  of  Forrest's 
cavalry;  liad  reached  Salem  on  the  night 
of  the  11th,  making  sixty  miles  in  thii'ty- 
eight  hours,  besides  fighting  for  five  hours 
of  this  time  —  a  record  possibly  without 
a  parallel  in  artillery  fighting.  So  ener- 
getic had  been  Morton's  pursuit  that  fif- 
teen horses  fell  dead  in  harness  from  ex- 
haustion. 

Bell's  brigade  at  4  a.m.  on  the  lOth  had 
left  Rienzi,  marched  twenty- five  miles  to 
the  battle-field,  fought  from  2  until  5, 
pursued  the  enemy  from  the  field,  and  at 
8  P.M.  on  the  night  of  the  11th  camped 
at  Davis's  Mill,  north  of  Salem,  having 
made  nearly  eighty  miles  in  forty  hours. 

No  wonder  the  army  of  Stui-gis  had 
melted  away  in  a  wild  stampede,  until  it 
was  every  one  for  himself.  Few  escaped, 
excepting  those  who  liad  horses,  or  who 
cut  them  loose  from  the  w^igons  and  the 
artillery.  The  infantry  suffered  most 
heavily  in  killed  and  captured,  while  the 
colored  troops,  believing  that  no  quarter 
would  be  shown  them,  scattered  in  all 
directions,  taking  to  the  woods  and  bot- 
toms for  safety. 

In  his  enterprising  book  entitled  Wliip 
and  Spiii\  the  late  Colonel  George  E. 
Waring,  Jr.,  gives  a  vivid  description  of 
this  flight  of  the  Union  army;  and  re- 
cords an  incident  replete  with  humor. 
He  saj's: 

Tlie  demoralizing  roar  of  our  own  guns,  and 
the  bowling  over  our  heads  of  our  own  shells, 
together  Avitli  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry  in 
our  rear,  hastened  and  saddened  the  ignomin- 
ious flight  of  the  head  of  our  column.  The 
ambulances  with  our  groaning,  wounded  men 
came  pouring  into  the  village  [Ripley],  and, 
to  our  surprise,  those  women  who  had  so  re- 
cently given  only  evidence  of  a  horrilied  lia- 
tred,  pressed  round  to  offer  every  aid  that  lay 
in  their  power,  and  to  comfort  our  suffering 
men  as  only  kind- heart(>d  women  can.  Wc 
marched  without  rest,  and  without  sleep,  and 
without  food.  The  cavalrymen  were  mainly 
dismounted,  and  driving  their  tired  jades  be- 
fore them. 

During  our  last  night's  march,  my  brigade 


liaving  the  advance,  and  I  being  at  its  rear, 
Grierson  ordered  mo  to  prevent  the  pushing 
ahead  of  the  stragglers  of  the  other  brigades, 
A\bo  were  to  be  recognized  by  their  wearing 
hats  (mine  wore  caps).  Grierson's  adjutant 
was  at  my  side;  we  were  all  sleeping  more  or 
less  of  the  time,  but  constantly  some  hatted 
straggler  was  detected  pushing  toward  the 
front,  and  ordered  back.  Finally,  close  to  my 
right,  and  pushing  slowly'  to  the  front  in  a 
long-strided  walk,  came  a  gray  horse  with  a 
hatted  rider,  an  India-rubber  poncho  covering 
his  uniform.  I  ordered  him  back;  the  adju- 
tant, eager  for  enforcement  of  the  order,  re- 
monstrated at  the  man's  disobedience ;  I  or- 
dered again,  but  without  result ;  the  adjutant 
ejaculated,  "Damn  him,  cut  him  down!"  I 
drew  my  sabre,  and  laid  its  Hat  in  one  long 
stinging  welt  across  that  black  poncho.  ''■  Who 
are  you  hitting^'  Then  we  both  remembered 
that  Grierson  too  wore  a  hat;  and  I  tender 
him  here  my  |)ublic  acknowledgment  of  a  good- 
nature so  great  that  an  evening  reunion  in 
Memphis  over  a  dozen  of  wine  won  liis  gener- 
ous silence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lltlj.  at  Riple,y, 
General  Slui-gis  writes.  "  Nothing  was  left 
but  to  keep  in  motion.''  On  the  12tli  he 
was  at  Collierville,  after  a  run  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  with  scarcely  a  halt;  and  on 
the  13th,  at  9  A.M.,  a  fragment  of  his  flee- 
ing command  was  at  White's  Station.  It 
had  taken  him  nine  days  to  march  his 
command  from  this  point  to  Bi'ice's  cross- 
roads. The  return  trip  was  made  in  six- 
ty-four hours. 

General  Washl)urn  says:  "The  expe- 
dition left  the  railroad  terminus  on  June 
1st.  and  reached  Brice's  cross-roads  on 
June  lOtli.  The  force  that  escaped  I'e- 
tu.rned  to  this  point  in  one  day  and  two 
nights.'' 

The  Confederates  lost  heavily  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  report  of  the  chief 
sui'geon.  Dr.  J.  B.  Cowan,  gives  493  killed 
and  wounded.  In  Ruckei''s  brigade  the 
loss  was  23  per  cent.,  and  in  Lyon's  com- 
mand over  20  per  cent,  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

General  Sturgis  in  his  olTicial  report, 
made  on  the  24tli  of  .June,  gave  his  loss 
of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  as  2240. 
The  detailed  reports  of  his  bi'igade  and 
regimental  commanders  show  his  loss  to 
have  been  2612. 

General  Foi'rest  captured  250  wagons 
and  ambulances,  18  ])ieces  of  artillery, 
5000  stands  of  .small  -  arms,  and  500,000 
rounds  of  small-arm  ammunition,  and  all 
the  enemy's  baggage  and  supplies. 
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STORM    AND    CALM. 

BY    HELEN    HAY. 

rpHE  fiii-y  of   the   tompcst!     Tiie   world   torn, 

J_    Tortured   upon   ils  passion.      All   the    deep 
Tr(Mnhliiig-   l)eneath    it,  from  the   hno-o-ard  steep 

To   the  sweet  valley   and   tlu^   hrooding   corn; 

Wilh    foarnino'  lips  and   shrieks  of  maddened  scorn 
Lasliinu"  to  life  the  Earth's  insensate  sleep 
Till,  caiiolit  ill   one  last.  mad.  g'igantic  leap, 

PLx'pirino'  on    tlio  hei.ii'hts   where  it   was  born. 

And   (hen   a  hnsh.      The  dripping-,  tender  rain 

Fails  in    warm   fears.      The  liohtning-  conld    not   wake 
The  gTief   that  sih-nce   in    liei-  heart  has    furled. 
Soft  sio-lis  the   wind-the   sea.  is  gray    with    pain — 
Tlie   fulness  of  a  heart   too  tense   to   break, 
And  deep  iinuttered  sadness  in   the  world. 


THEIR    SILVER    v-----:(}    JOURXEY 

IJY    Wlbl.IAM     DKAX    ItOWELLS. 

IWFvT  III. 

XV.  to  the  feet  of  the  pivotal  girl,  anticipating 

IT  Avas  this  aftei'noon  that  the  dance  anotlier  young  man  who  was  rapidly  ad- 
took  place  on  the  south  ])romenade.  vancing  from  the  opposite  quarter.  The 
Evei'ybody  came  and  looked,  and  the  cir-  next  moment  h.er  hat  and  his  face  show- 
cle  around  the  waltzers  was  three  or  four  ed  themselves  in  tlie  necessary  proximity 
deep.  Between  tlu^  surrounding  lieads  to  each  other  witliin  the  circle, 
and  shoulders,  the  hats  of  the  young  la-  "ITow  well  she  dances!""  said  Miss 
dies  wdieeling  and  whirling,  and  ilie  faces  Tri-^coe. 

of  the  men  who  wo-c  whe{^iing  and  whirl-  '"  Do  you.  think  so?     She  lo(^ks  as  if  she 

ing  them,  rose  and  sank  with  the  rhytlim  had  been  wound  np  and  set  going."' 
of  th(Mr  steps.      Tiie  space  allotted  to  the  "She's  very  graceful."  the  girl  ]-)ersist- 

danciug  was  walled  lo  siwward  with  can-  ed. 

vas,  and    was   ]-)rettily   trcjtled    wiiii    Gor-  Tho  day  ended  with,  an  enlei'tainment 

man  and  Americ:in  liags:    it  was  hard  to  in  the  saloon  for  one  of  the  marine  cliar- 

go  wi'ong  with    tlags.  ?\liss  Ti-is(^oe   said,  ities    wliich    address    themselves    to    the 

secui-ing  herself  uiul(M' ^[rs.  ?\I;n'ch"s  wing,  lunii'ts  and  ]K^ckets  of  passengers  on  all 

Whei'e  they  stuod  tlioy  could  see  ]>ur-  steamers.     Tiiere  were  recitations  in  Eng- 

namy's  fac(\  ilasliing  e.iid  llusliing  in  the  lisli  and  Gernutn.  and  songs  fi'om  sevei-al 

dance;    at    tln^    end    of  the    tirst   ]iiece  he  people    who    had    kindly    consented,  and 

came  to  them,  and  reniain(Hl  talkiiig  and  evei-  more  piano  performance,      ^fost   of 

laughing  till  the  music  beii-an  au'ain.  thoso  wlio  took  ])ai't  were  of  the  race  gift- 

"  Don't   you  wani  to  try  it  f  he  asked  ed  in  art  an.d  finance ;  its  children  excelled 

abruptly  of  Miss  Triscoe.  in  tlie  music,  and  its  fathers  counted  tlie 

"Isn't  it  I'ather  —  i)ubl!c?"  she   asked  gate-money  during   the  last  half    of  the 

back.  progrannne.  witli  an  audible  clinking  of 

Mrs.  March  could  feel  the  hand  which  the  silvei'  on  the  tal)le  before  them, 
the  girl   had  put  through  li-r  arm   inrill  r^Iiss  Triscoe  was  with  her  father,  and 

with  temptation  ;  but  Burnamy  ccv.ild  not.      ?i[rs.   ]\rarch    was    herself   cha]K  roned    by 

"  Perha])s  it  /cS  rather  obvious.'"  he  said.      ^Ir.  B)urnamy:    her  husband  had  refused 
and  he  made  a  long  glide  over  tin^  deck     to  come  to  the  entertainment.     She  hoped 

*  Becuu  ill  J.iinuu'v  mimber.  1S09. 
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to  leave  Burnamy  and  Miss  Triscoe  to- 
gether before  the  evening  ended ;  but  Miss 
Triscoe  merely  stopped  with  her  father, 
in  quitting  the  saloon,  to  laugh  at  some 
features  of  the  entertainment,  as  people 
who  take  no  part  in  such  things  do;  Bur- 
namy stood  up  to  exchange  some  unim- 
passioned  words  with  her,  and  then  they 
said  good-night. 

The  next  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  the 
Norumhia  came  to  anchor  in  the  pretty 
harbor  of  Plymouth.  In  the  cool  early 
light  the  town  lay  distinct  along  the 
shore,  quaint  with  its  small  English 
houses,  and  stately  with  some  public  edi- 
fices of  unknown  function  on  the  up- 
lands; a  countiy-seat  of  aristocratic  as- 
pect showed  itself  on  one  of  the  heights; 
on  another  the  tower  of  a  countrj^  church 
peered  over  the  tree-tops ;  there  wei'e  lines 
of  fortifications,  as  peaceful,  at  their  dis- 
tance, as  the  stone  walls  dividing  the 
green  fields.  The  very  iron-clads  in  the 
harbor  close  at  hand  contributed  to  the 
amiable  gayety  of  the  scene  under  the 
pale  blue  English  sky,  already  broken 
with  clouds  from  which  the  flush  of  the 
sunrise  had  not  quite  faded.  The  breath 
of  the  land  came  freshly  out  over  the 
water;  one  could  almost  smell  the  grass 
and  the  leaves.  Gulls  wheeled  and  dart- 
ed over  the  crisp  water;  the  tones  of  the 
English  voices  on  the  tender  v^ere  plea- 
sant to  the  ear,  as  it  fussed  and  scuffled 
to  the  ship's  side.  A  few  score  of  the 
passengers  left  her;  with  their  baggage 
they  formed  picturesque  groups  on  the 
tender's  deck,  and  they  set  out  for  the 
shore  waving  their  hands  and  their  hand- 
kerchiefs to  the  friends  they  left  clus- 
tered along  the  rail  of  the  Norumhia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leffers  bade  March  fare- 
well, in  the  final  fondness  inspired  by  his 
having  coffee  with  them  before  they  left 
the  ship;  they  said  they  hated  to  leave. 

The  stop  had  roused  everybody,  and 
the  breakfast  tables  were  promptly  filled, 
except  such  as  the  passengers  landing  at 
Plymouth  had  vacated ;  these  were  stripped 
of  their  cloths,  and  the  remaining  com- 
mensals placed  at  others.  The  seats  of 
the  Lefferses  were  given  to  March's  old 
Ohio  friend  and  his  wife.  He  tried  to 
engage  them  in  the  talk  which  began  to 
be  general  in  the  excitement  of  having 
touched  land;  but  they  shyly  held  aloof. 

Some  English  nevvspa])ers  had  come 
aboard  from  the  tug,  j^iul  there  was  the 
usual    good-natured    adjustment    of    the 


American  self-satisfaction,  among  those 
who  had  seen  them,  to  the  ever-surpris- 
ing fact  that  our  continent  is  apparently 
of  no  interest  to  Europe.  There  wei-e 
some  meagre  New  York  stock-market 
quotations  in  the  papers;  a  paragraph  in 
fine  print  announced  the  lynching  of  a 
negro  in  Alabama  ;  another  recorded  a 
coal-mining  strike  in  Pennsylvania. 

"I  always  have  to  get  used  to  it  over 
again,"  said  Kenby.  "This  is  the  twen- 
tieth time  I  have  been  across,  and  I'm  just 
as  much  astonished  as  I  was  the  first,  to 
find  out  that  they  don't  want  to  know 
anything  about  us  here." 

"Oh,"  said  March,  "curiosity  and  the 
weather  both  come  from  the  west.  San 
Francisco  wants  to  know  about  Denver, 
Denver  about  Chicago,  Chicago  about 
New  York,  and  New  York  about  London  ; 
but  curiosity  never  travels  the  other  way 
any  more  than  a  hot  wave  or  a  cold  wave." 

"Ah,  but  London  doesn't  care  a  rap 
about  Vienna,"  said  Kenby. 

"Well,  some  pressures  give  out  before 
they  reach  the  coast,  on  our  own  side. 
It  isn't  an  infallible  analogy." 

Triscoe  was  fiercely  chewing  a  morsel, 
as  if  in  haste  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. He  gulped  it,  and  broke  out.  "  Why 
should  they  care  about  us,  anyway?" 

March  lightly  ventured,  "Oh,  men  and 
brothers,  3'ou  know." 

"That  isn't  sufficient  ground.  Tlie 
Chinese  are  men  and  brothers;  so  are 
the  South -Americans  and  Central -Afri- 
cans, and  Hawaiians;  but  we're  not  im- 
patient for  the  latest  news  about  them. 
It's  civilization  that  interests  civilization." 

"I  hope  that  fact  doesn't  leave  us  out 
in  the  cold  with  the  barbarians?"  Burna- 
my put  in,  with  a  smile. 

"  Do  you  think  we  are  civilized?"  re- 
torted the  other. 

"We  have  that  superstition  in  Chi- 
cago," said  Burnam\\  He  added,  still 
smiling.  "About  the  New-Yorkers,  I 
mean." 

"You're  more  superstitious  in  Cliicago 
than  I  supposed.  New  York  is  an  an- 
archy, tempered  by  vigilance  connnit- 
tees." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  you  can  say  that.'' 
Kenby  cheerfully  protested,  "  since  the 
Refo]'merscame  in.     Look  at  our  streets!" 

"Yes,  our  streets  are  clean,  for  the  time 
being,  and  when  we  look  at  them  we 
think  we  have  made  a  clean  sweep  in  our 
manners  and  morals.      But  how  long  do 
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you  iliiiik  it  will  be  before  Tanuiiaiiy  will 
ho  in  tb(i  saddle  a<^ainr' 

"  Oil,  never  in  tlie  world!"  said  tlie  op- 
tiniislic  liead  of  the  lal)le. 

"  I  wisli  1  liad  your  failli  ;  or  I  should 
if  I  didift,  feel  tliat  it  is  one  of  the  lliing-s 
that  help  to  establish  Tanmianys  with  us. 
You  will  see  (>>?rr  Tammany  in  powei*  after 
the  next  (^lectioii."  Kenl)y  hiu<i'hed  in  a 
large-hearted  incredulity:  and  his  laug-h 
was  like  fuel  to  the  other's  llame.  '"New 
York  is  ])olitically  a  median-al  Italian 
republic,  and  it's  morally  a  frontier  niin- 
in(>--town.  Socially  it's-"  lie  sto])ped 
as  if  he  could  not  say  what. 

"1  tiiink  it's  a  ])lace  where  you  have  a 
v(Mw  nic(^  time,  pai)a."  said  his  daughter, 
and  J>urnamy  smih^d  with  her:  not  be- 
cause he  knew  anyihinjj:-  about  it 

llvr  father  went  on  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  her.  "It's  as  vul<:ar  and  crude  as 
money  can  make  it.  Nothing-  counts  but 
money,  and  as  soon  as  there's  enoug'h.  it 
counts  for  everything'.  In  less  tlian  a 
year  you'll  have  Tannnany  in  power:  it 
won't  be  more  than  ;i  year  till  you'll  have 
it  in  society." 

•'  Oh  no!  Oh  ]io!"came  from  Kenby. 
He  did  not  care  much  for  society,  but  he 
vaguely  res])ected  it  as  the  stronghold  of 
the  ]n'oprieties  and  the  amenities. 

''  Isn't  society  a  good  place  for  Tam- 
many to  be  in?"  asked  I\larch  in  the  pause 
Triscoe  let  follow  ii])on  Xenby's  laugh. 

*'  Tiiere's  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't 
be.  Society  is  as  l,)ad  ;:s  all  the  rest  of 
it.  And  what  New  Yoi-k  is.  ])olitically. 
morally,  and  socially,  the  whole  country 
wishes  to  be  and  tries  to  be." 

There  was  that  measure  of  truth  in  the 
words  which  silences:  no  one  could  iind 
just  the  terms  of  refutation. 

■'AVell,"  said  Kenby  at  last,  "it's  a 
good  thing  there  are  so  m'any  lines  to 
Europe.  We've  still  got  the  right  to 
emigrate.'' 

"  A^es,  but  even  there  we  don't  esca])e 
the  abnse  of  our  inlamous  newspapers 
for  exercising  a  man's  right  to  live  where 
he  chooses.  And  there  is  no  country  in 
Euro})e — except  Turkey,  or  Si)aiu — tliat 
isn't  a  better  honu^  for  an  lione^t  man 
than  the  United  Slates." 

The  Ohioan  had  once  before  clean  d  liis 
throat  .'is  if  he  were  going  to  s])eak-.  Now. 
he  leaned  far  enough  forward  to  c;uch 
Triscoe's  eye,  and  said,  slowly  ami  dis- 
tinctly: ''I  don't  know  just  wliat  rt\i<on 
you   have   to  feel    as   you    do   about    ti;e 


counti'y.  I  feel  differently  about  it  my- 
self— ])erhaps  because  I  fought  for  it." 

At  first,  the  others  were  glad  of  this  ar- 
rogance; it  even  seemed  an  answer:  but 
Burnamy  saw  Miss  Triscoe's  cheek  fiusli, 
ami  then  he  doubted  its  validity. 

Triscoe  nervously  crushed  a  biscuit  in 
his  hand,  as  if  to  expend  a  violent  impulse 
upon  it.  He  s,aid.  coldly.  "  I  was  speak- 
ing f]'om  that  stand-point." 

The  Ohioan  shrank  back  in  his  seat, 
and  I\Iarch  felt  sorry  for  him,  though  he 
had  put  himself  in  the  wroiig.  His  old 
hand  trembled  beside  his  ])late,  and  his 
head  shook.  Avliile  his  lips  formed  silent 
words;  and  his  shy  wife  was  sharing  his 
pain  and  shame. 

Kenby  began  to  talk  about  the  stop 
which  the  NoruDtbia  was  to  make  at 
Cherbourg,  and  about  what  hour  the  next 
day  they  should  all  be  in  Cuxhaven. 
Miss  Triscoe  said  they  had  never  come 
on  the  Hanseatic  Line  before,  and  asked 
several  questions.  Her  fatlier  did  not 
speak  again,  and  after  a  little  while  he 
rose  without  waiting  for  her  to  make  the 
move  from  tabde:  he  had  punctiliously 
deferred  to  her  hitherto.  Eltwin  rose 
at  the  same  time,  and  March  feared  that 
he  might  be  going  to  provoke  another 
defeat,  in  some  way. 

Eltwin  lifted  his  voice,  and  said,  trying 
to  catch  Triscoe's  eye.  "  I  think  I  ought  to 
beg  vour  pard(m,  sir.  I  do  beg  vour  par- 
don.'" 

]\Iarch  perceived  that  Eltwin  wished  to 
make  the  offer  of  his  reparation  as  distinct 
as  his  aggit'ession  had  been;  and  now  he 
quaked  for  Triscoe,  whose  daughter  he 
saw  glance  apprehensively  at  her  father 
as  she  swayed  aside  to  let  the  two  men 
come  together. 

"That  is  all  right.  Colonel—'' 

"  !Major."  Eltwin  conscientiously  inter- 
posed. 

"  ^lajor."  Ti'iscoe  bowed:  and  he  put 
out  his  hand  and  grasped  the  hand  which 
had  been  trep.iulously  rising  toward  him. 
"Tlu^re  can't  be  any  doubt  of  what  we 
did.  no  matter  what  we've  got.'' 

■'No.  no!"  said  the  othei",  eagerly. 
"That  was  what  I  meant,  sir.  I  don't 
think  as  yt)u  do:  but  I  believe  tliat  a 
m;in  wlio  lielpcd  to  save  the  country  has 
a  riulit  \o  think  what  he  ])leases  about  it.'' 

Triscoe  said.  "That  is  all  right,  my 
dear  sir.      IMay  I  ask  your  regiment?'' 

The  ]\larches  let  the  old  f(dlows  walk 
away    together,  followed   b}'   the  wife    of 
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the  one  and  the  daughter  of  the  other. 
They  saw  the  young-  gii-1  making  some 
graceful  overtures  of  speecli  to  the  elder 
woman  as  they  went. 

"That  was  rathei-  fine,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Marcli. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  It  was  a  little 
too  dramatic,  wasn't  it?  It  wasn't  what 
I  should  have  expected  of  real  life." 

"Oil,  you  spoil  everything!  If  tJiat's 
the  spirit  you're  going  through  Europe 
in!" 

"It  isn't.  As  soon  as  I  touch  Euro- 
pean soil  I  shall  reform." 

XVI. 

That  was  not  the  first  time  General 
Triscoe  had  silenced  question  of  his  opin- 
ions with  the  argument  he  had  used  upon 
Eltwin,  though  he  was  seldom  able  to  use 
it  so  aptly.  He  always  found  that  peo- 
ple suffered  his  belief  in  our  national 
degeneration  much  more  readily  when 
they  knew  that  he  had  left  a  diploinatic 
position  in  Europe  (he  had  gone  abroad  as 
secretary  of  a  minor  legation)  to  come 
home  and  fight  for  the  Union.  Some 
millions  of  other  men  had  gone  into  tlie 
war  from  the  varied  motives  which  im- 
pelled men  at  that  time;  but  he  was 
aware  that  he  had  distinction,  as  a  man 
of  property  and  a  man  of  family,  in  doing 
so.  His  family  had  improved  as  time 
passed,  and  it  was  now  so  old  that  back 
of  his  grandfather  it  was  lost  in  antiquity. 
This  ancestor  had  relii-ed  from  the  sea 
and  became  a  merchant  in  his  native 
Rhode  Island  port,  where  his  son  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  physician,  and  mar- 
ried tlie  daughter  of  a  former  slave-trader 
whose  social  position  was  the  highest  in 
the  place;  Triscoe  liked  to  mention  his 
maternal  grandfather  when  he  wished  a 
listener  to  realize  just  how  anomalous 
his  part  in  a  war  against  slavery  was;  it 
heightened  the  effect  of  his  pose. 

He  fought  gallantly  through  the  war, 
and  he  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General 
at  the  close.  With  this  honor,  and  with 
the  wound  which  caused  an  almost  im- 
perceptible limp  in  his  gait,  he  won  the 
heart  of  a  rich  New  York  girl,  and  her 
father  set  him  u})  in  a  business,  which 
was  not  long  in  going  to  ])ieces  in  his 
hands.  Then  the  young  couple  went  to 
live  in  Paris,  where  their  daughter  was 
born,  and  where  the  mother  died  wlien 
the  cliild  was  ten  years  old.  A  little 
later  his  father-in-law  died,  and  Tri.scoe 
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returned  to  New  York,  whei'e  he  found 
the  fortune  which  his  daughter  had  in- 
herited was  much  less  than  he  somehow 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  expect. 

The  income  from  lier  fortune  was 
enough  to  live  on,  and  he  did  not  go 
back  to  Paris,  where,  in  fact,  things  were 
not  so  much  to  his  mind  under  the  Re- 
public as  they  had  been  under  the  Second 
Empire.  He  was  still  willing  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  country,  however,  and  he 
allowed  his  name  to  be  used  on  a  citizen's 
ticket  in  his  district;  but  his  provision- 
man  was  sent  to  Congress  instead.  Then 
he  retired  to  Rhode  Island  and  attempted 
to  convert  his  shore  propei'ty  into  a  wa- 
tering-place; but  after  being  attractively^ 
plotted  and  laid  out  with  streets  and  side- 
walks, it  al linked  no  one  to  build  on  it 
except  the  birds  and  the  chij)monks,  and 
he  came  back  to  New  York,  where  his 
daughter  had  remained  in  school. 

One  of  her  maternal  aunts  made  her  a 
coming-out  tea,  after  she  left  school ;  and 
she  entered  upon  a  series  of  dinners, 
dances,  theatre  parties,  and  receptions 
of  all  kinds;  but  the  tide  of  fairy  gold 
pouring  through  her  fingei'S  left  no  en- 
gagement-ring on  them.  She  had  no 
duties,  but  she  seldom  got  out  of  humor 
with  her  pleasures;  she  had  some  odd 
tastes  of  her  own,  and  in  a  society  where 
none  but  the  most  serious  books  were 
ever  seriously  mentioned  she  was  rather 
fond  of  good  ones,  and  had  romantic 
ideas  of  a  life  that  she  vaguely  called  bo- 
hemian.  Her  character  was  never  tested 
by  anything  more  trying  than  the  fear 
that  her  father  might  take  her  abroad  to 
live;  he  had  taken  her  abroad  sevei'al 
times  for  the  summer. 

The  dreaded  ti-ial  did  not  approach  for 
several  years  after  she  had  ceased  to  be  a 
bud;  and  then  it  came  when  her  father 
was  again  willing  to  serve  his  country 
in  diplomacy,  either  at  the  Hague,  or  at 
Brussels,  or  even  at  Berne.  Reasons 
of  political  geograi)hy  pi'e vented  his  ap- 
pointment anywhere,  but  Genei'al  Triscoe 
having  arranged  his  affairs  for  going 
abroad  on  the  mission  he  had  expected, 
decided  to  go  without  it.  He  was  i-eally 
very  fit  for  both  of  the  offices  he  had 
sought,  and  so  far  as  a  man  can  deserve 
])ublic  place  by  public  service,  he  had 
deserved  it.  His  pessimism  was  un- 
commonly well  grounded,  and  if  it  did 
not  go  very  deep,  it  might  well  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  his  nature. 
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ITis  (lauj^liliM-  liad  hc.uini  to  divine  liim  They  approved  of  the  picturesqueness 

at   tli(i   cai'lv   ao-(i    wlieii    ])ai'ents   suppose  of  three  Ereiicli  vessels  of  war  that  passed, 

tiieiiisclves  :;till   to   he    inyslerics   to   their  dra,ii-fi-iiig- theii' krakeii  shapes  low  througli 

chihlivii.      Slic  did  not  think  it  necessary  the  level  water.      At  Cherhourg  an  enio- 

evcr  I.)  explain  him  to  othci-s:  ])erhaps  she  tional  Freneh  tendei'came  out  to  the  ship, 

wonhl    not    have    found    it    possil)le;    and  very  diii'erenl  in  her  clamorous  voices  and 

now    after   she   i)arted    with    Mi's.   Eltwin  excited   figures   from    the  steady  self-con- 

and  went   to  sit  down  heside  'Sirs.  :\l<irch  trol   of  the  English   tender  at  Plymouth; 

she  did  not  i-efer  to  her  father.      Slie  said  and    they    thouglit    the    French    foj-tifica- 

liow^  sweet   sh(^    had    found    the    okl    lady  tions  much  more  on  show  than  the  Eng- 

fi'om    Ohio;    and    wiial    sort    of   i)lace  did  lisli    had    heen.       Nothing    marked    their 

Mi's.   Marcli    suppose    it    was    where    ^Mrs.  youthful   date    so    much  to   the  Marches. 

Eltwin     lived  '.       Tliey    seeuied     to    have  who  ])resently  joined  them,  as  their  fail- 

(ivervthinu-    llier(\    like    any    ])lace.      Sije  ure  to  realize  that  in  this  {)eaceful  sea  the 

had   wauled   to    ask   ]\lrs.  Eltwin    if   they  gi-eat   hattle  between   the  Kear>arge  and 

sat  on  their  steps;    hut  she  had   not  (piile  the    Aldhania     was    fought.       The    elder 

(|;i!-ed.  couple  tried  to  att'ect  their   imaginations 

Ihii-nainv  came  ])y.  slowly,  and  at  ^[rs.  with  the  fact  which  reanimated  the  spec- 

^Marcir.s    suggestion    he    took    one    of   the  tre  of  a  dreadful  war  foi*  themselves ;  but 

chairs    on    her    othei'    side,    to    help    her  they  had  to  pass  on  and  leave  the  young 

and    ^liss    Triscoe    look    at    the   Channel  peo})le  unmoved. 

Islands   and    watch    tlie    approach    of  the  Mrs.  Marcli    wondered    if   they    noticed 

steamer    to    (Mierhourg.    where    the    Xor-  the  debarkation  of  the  pivotal  girl,  whom 

iu)thi<(    was    to   land    again.      The   young  she    saw   standing    on    the    deck    of    the 

peophi  talked  across  ]\Lrs.  ^larch  to  (\u'h  tender,  with  her  hands  at  her  waist,  and 

other,  and  said  how  (diarming  the  islands  giving  now  this  side  and  now  that  side  of 

were,  in  their  gray  green  insid)stanliality,  her  face  to  the  young  men  waving  their 

with  valleys  furrowing  them  far  inward,  hats   to   lier   from    the   i^ail   of   the   ship, 

like  ai"y  chd'ts  in    low   banks  of  clouds.  Burnamy  was  not  of   their  number,  and 

It  seeu.ed  all  th(>  nicer  not  to  know  just  he  seemed  not  to  know  that  the  girl  was 

which    was    which;    l)ut    when    the    ship  leaving  him    finally  to  Miss  Triscoe.      If 

drew  neai'<'r  to  ChiM'houi'g.  he   suggested  Miss    Triscoe    knew    it    she    did    nothing 

that  they  could  see  betttM-  by  going  round  the  wliole  of  that  long,  last  afternoon  to 

to  the  other  side  of  the  ship.      Miss  Tris-  profit    by   the    fact.       Burnamy    spent    a 

co(\  as  at  the  other  times  when  she  had  great  ])art  of  it  in   the  chair  beside   Mrs. 

gone  oil'  with   Bm-namy.  marked  her  al-  ^March.  and     he    showed    an    intolerable 

legianc(^  to  Mrs.  March  by  leaving  a  wra})  resignation  tc^  the  girl's  absence, 

with  her.  "Yes."  said    I\Iarch.   taking    the    place 

Every  one  was  restless  in  breaking  with  Burnamy   left  at  last,  "that  teri'ible  pa- 

the  old  life  at  sea.      There  had  been  an  tience  of  youth  I* 

equal   unrest  when    the  ship   first   sailed;  "Patience?     Folly!     Stupidit}'!     They 

people  had   Wvr^X   come  aboard  in  the  de-  ought  to  be  together  every  instant!      Do 

moralization    of  s<'vering   their   tit>s    witii  they    sujipose    that    life    is  />///    of    such 

h()nu\    and    they    shraidv    from     forming  cliances.'       Do   they    think    that    fate    has 

oth<>rs.      Then    the    charm     of    tht^    idle,  nothing  to  do  but— " 

eventless  life  grew  upon  tiiein.  and  unittnl  She    stopped   for    a    (it    climax,  and   he 

them    in   a    fond    reliu'tance  from  the   in-  suggested.    "Hang    round    and    wait    on 

evitable   <ui(l.      Now    thai    tht^    beginning  ihemr" 

of  the  end  had  come,  tlu^  i)anu-s  of  disin-  "Yes!      It's  their  cnie  chance  in  a  life- 

tegration   were  felt  in  all   the  once  nioi'e-  time,  probably." 

repellent  particles.  Burnamy  ami  ]\liss  "  Then  you've  quite  decided  that  they'i'e 
Trisc<K\  as  th(\v  hung  upon  tlu>  rail,  owned  in  love.'"  H(^  sank  comfortably  back,  and 
to  each  oth(M'  that  they  hated  to  have  the  ]uit  up  his  weary  legs  on  the  chair's  ex- 
voyage  over.  They  had  liked  leaving  tension  with  the  c<ui  vict  ion  that  love  had 
I*lymouth  and  being  at  sea  again:  they  no  such  joy  as  that  to  ofi'er. 
wisiied  that  they  need  n()t  be  remimled  of  "  I've  decided  that  they're  intensely  in- 
another  debarkation  by  the  enei-gy  ^^i  the  terested  in  each  other." 
crane  in  hoisting  the  Cherbourg  ha^uage  "Then  what  more  can  we  ask  of  them? 
from  the  hold.  And    whv  do   vou   care   what   thev  do  or 
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don't  do  Willi  tlieirclmiicc^     Why  do  you  slio  said.   "•  I   \visii    we   were  g-oing  to  be 

wish  llieir  love  well,  if  it's  that  '.      Is  mar-  in  New  York  to-morrow,  instead  of  Ham- 

riajic  Slid  I  ii  very  certain  o-ood  >"  burg. 

"It  isn't  all   that  it  mioht   be.  but    it's  ••()h.iio:    Oh,  no  I""  he  protested.    "Xot 

all  that  there  is.      What  would  our  lives  so  bad  as  that,  my  dear.      This  is  the  last 

liavc  hcen  without  it.'""  .she  I'ctorteil.  ni.iiht.  and  it's  hard  to  manaoe.  as  llie  last 

"Oh,   we    should    have    o(,t    on.       It"s  niu-ht  al ways  is.     I  suppose  the  last  night 

sueh  Ji  tiHMuendous  risk  that  we  ought    to  on  earth—"" 

go  round  begging  l)eo})le  to  think   twice,  "Basil:""  she  imi)loi'ed. 

to  count  a  hundred,  or  a  nonillion,  before  "  AVell,  I  w()n"t,  tiien.     But  what  I  want 

they   fall   in   lov(;  to  the    mariw ing-i)oint.  is  to  see  a  ])utch  lugger.    I've  never  seen  a 

I   don't  mind   their   llirling:    that  amuses  Dutch  lugger,  and— "' 

tluun;   but  mai-rying  is  a  diU'erent  thing.  She  suddenly  pi-essed  his  arm,  and   in 

I  doubt  if  Bapa  Triscoe  would  take  kind-  obedience    to    the    signal    he  was    silent; 

ly  to  the  notion  of  a  son-in  law  Ire  hadn't  thougli  it  seemed  aftei'wards  that  be  ought 

stdected  himself,  and  his  daughter  doesn't  to  have  gone  on  talking  as  if  he  did  n(H 

sti-ike  me  as  a  young  lady  who  has  any  see  Burnamy  and   Miss  Triscoe  swinging 

wisdom  to  throw  away  on  a  choice.      Siu'  slowly  by.      They  were  walking  close  to- 

has    bei"    little    cliarm;    her   little    gift    of  getbei",  and  she  was  lean ing  foi'ward  and 

beauty,  of  grace,  of  si)irit.  aiul    the  other  looking  U])  into  his  face  while  he  talked, 

things    that   go  with    her    age    and    sex;  "  JN'o?/'."   ]\Irs.   March    wbispei'cd,    long 

but  what  could   she  do  foi'   a  fellow  like  after   they  were    out  of  hearing,  "let  ns 

Burnamy,    who    has    his    way    to    make,  go  instantly.     I  wouldn't  for  worlds  liave 

who    has    the   ladder    of   fame  to    climb,  them    see   us  liei'e    when   they  get  round 

with    an  old  motliei'  at    the  bottom   of  it  again.      They    would    feel   that   they  had 

to  look  afiei-;'     You  wouldn't  want    him  to  slop  and  sj^eak.  and  that  would  spoil 

to  have  an  eye  on  ]\liss  Triscoe"s  money,  everything.      C'omel" 
even    if  she   had   money,  and   I  doubt   if 

she   has    much.       It's    all    very   ])relty    to  X^  II. 

have    ..    girl    like    her   fascinated   with    a  Burnamy   paused  in  a  How   of  autobi- 

youth    of   his   simple    traditions;    though  ography,  and    modestly  waited    for    Miss 

Ibirnamy  isn't  altogether  ))astoral   in   his  Triscoe"s  prompting.      He  had  not  to  wait 

ideals,  and  he  looks  forward  to  a  i)lact^  in  long. 

the  very   world   she  belongs  to.      I  don"t  *' And  then,  bow  soon  did  you  think  of 

think  it"s  for  us  to  i)i'omote  the  att'air."  pi-inting  your  things  in  a  book;'"" 

"Well,    ])erhaps     you"i'e     i-iglit.""    she  "  Oh.  about  as  soon   as  they  began   to 

sighed.       "  I    will    let    them    alone    from  take  with  the  puhlic." 

this    out.      Thank    goodness,  1    shall    not  "How  could   you  tell   that  they  were 

liave  them  under  my  eyes  vei-y  long."  — taking.^" 

''Oh,  I   don"(    think   there's    any  harm  "They  wei*e  cojiied  into  other  papers, 

done  //e^"said  her  hushaml,  with  a  laugh,  and  ])eople  talked  about  them." 

At  dinner  there  seemed  so  little  hai-m  "And  that  was  what  made  ]\Ir.  Stoller 

of  the  kind    he    meant  that   she    sutt'ei-ed  want  you  to  he  his  secretary  f" 

from    an    illogical    disappointment.      The  "  I  don"t  believe  it  was.     Tlie  theory  in 

young  p(H)j)le  got  through   the  meal  with  the  otbce  was  that  he  didn't   think  much 

no  talk  that  seemed  inductive;   Burnamy  (d' them  ;  but  he  km^ws  I  can  write  shoi't- 

left  the  table  lirst,  and  Miss  Triscoe  boi'c  hand,  ami  juit  things  into  shape." 

his    going    witiiout    apparent    discourage-  "  What  things  f 

ment;  she  kept  on  ciiattiui:-  with  ^larcdi  "Oh—ideas.  He  has  a  notion  of  try- 
till  his  wife  took  him  away  to  their  chairs  ing  to  come  forwai'd  in  ])olitics.  He  owns 
on  deck.  shares  in  everything  but  the  United  Slates 

Tliei-e  were  a  f(^w  more  ships  in  sight  Senate — gas.  electiicity.  railroads,  alder- 
than  there  were  in  nnd- ocean;  hut  the  men.  newspapei'S — and  now  he  would  like 
late  twilight  thickened  ov(M'  the  Nortli  some  Senate.  That's  what  I  think." 
Sea  quite  like  the  night  afttu-  they  left  Slu^  did  not  (piile  undei-siand,  and  she 
New  York',  exce})l  that  it  was  coldei*;  was  fai*  {\\n\\  knowing  that  this  cynic  Inl- 
and their  hearts  turned  to  their  chiKii'en.  moi-  t^xpressed  a  deadlier  ])essimism  than 
who  had  been  in  abeyance  for  the  w.H'k  lur  faliuM-'s  fiei'cest  accusals  of  the  coun- 
past.  with   a   remorseful   ]iang.       "Well."  try.       "How  fax'inating  it   is:"   she  said, 
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innocently.       "And  I   suppose   they  all 
envy  your  coming-  out?" 

"In  the  office?" 

"  Yes.    I  should  envy  them — staying:' 

Burnamy  laughed.  "I  don't  believe 
they  envy  me.  It  won't  be  all  roses  for 
me— they  know  tliat.  But  they  know  that 
I  can  take  care  of  myself  if  it  isn't."  He 
remembered  something  one  of  his  fi-iends 
in  the  office  had  said  of  the  painful  sur- 
prise the  Bird  of  Prey  would  feel  if  he 
ever  tried  his  beak  on  him  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  soft. 

She  abruptly  left  the  mere  personal 
question.  "  And  which  would  you  rather 
write:   poems,  or  those  kind  of  sketches?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Burnamy,  will- 
ing to  talk  of  himself  on  any  terms.  "  I 
suppose  that  prose  is  the  thing  for  our 
time,  rather  more;  but  there  are  things 
that  you  can't  say  in  prose.  I  used  to 
write  a  great  deal  of  verse  in  college;  but 
I  didn't  have  much  luck  with  editors  till 
Mr.  March  took  this  little  piece  for  Every 
Other  Week/' 

"Little?  I  thought  it  was  a  long  poem  !" 

Burnamy  laughed  at  the  notion.  "It's 
only  eight  lines." 

"Oh!"  said  the  girl.  "What  is  it 
about?" 

He  yielded  to  the  temptation  with  a 
weakness  which  he  found  incredible  in  a 
person  of  his  make.  "  I  can  repeat  it  if 
you  won't  give  me  away  to  Mrs.  March." 

"Oh,  no  indeed!"  He  said  the  lines 
over  to  her  very  simph^  and  well.  "  They 
are  beautiful — beautiful!" 

"Do  you  think  so?"  he  gasped,  in  his 
joy  at  her  praise. 

"Yes,  lovely.  Do  you  know,  you  are 
the  first  literary  man — the  only  literary 
man  —  I  ever  talked  with.  They  must 
go  out  —  somewhere!  Papa  must  meet 
them  at  his  clubs.  But  I  never  do;  and 
so  I'm  making  the  most  of  you." 

"  You  can't  make  too  much  of  me,  Miss 
Triscoe,"  said  Burnamy. 

She  would  not  mind  his  mocking. 
"That  day  you  spoke  about  the  Maiden 
Knight,  don't  you  know,  I  had  never 
heard  any  talk  about  books  in  that  way. 
I  didn't  know  you  were  an  author  then." 

"Well,  I'm  not  much  of  an  author 
now,"  he  said,  cynically,  to  retrieve  his 
folly  in  repeating  his  poem  to  her. 

"  Oh,  that  will  do  for  yoii  to  say.  But 
I  know  what  Mrs.  March  thinks." 

He  wished  very  much  to  know  what 
Mrs.   March   thought   too;    Every    Other 
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Week  was  such  a  very  good  place  that  he 
could  not  conscientiously  neglect  any 
means  of  having  his  work  favorably  con- 
sidered there;  if  Mrs.  March's  interest  in 
it  would  act  upon  her  husband,  ought 
not  he  to  know  just  how  much  she  thought 
of  him  as  a  writer?  "  Did  she  like  the 
poem?" 

Miss  Triscoe  could  not  recall  that  Mrs. 
March  had  said  anything  about  the  poem, 
but  she  launched  herself  upon  the  general 
current  of  Mrs.  March's  liking  for  Bur- 
namy. "  But  it  wouldn't  do  to  tell  you 
all  she  said!"  This  was  not  what  he 
hoped,  but  he  was  richly  content  when 
she  returned  to  his  personal  history. 
"  And  you  didn't  know  any  one  when  you 
w^ent  up  to  Chicago  from — " 

"Tippecanoe?  Not  exactly  that.  I 
wasn't  acquainted  with  any  one  in  the 
office,  but  they  had  printed  some  things 
of  mine,  and  they  were  willing  to  let  me 
try  my  hand.     That  was  all  I  could  ask." 

"  Of  course!  You  knew  you  could  do 
the  rest.  Well,  it  is  like  a  romance.  A 
woman  couldn't  have  such  an  adventure 
as  that!"  sighed  the  girl. 

"But  women  do!"  Burnamy  retorted. 
"There  is  a  girl  writing  on  the  paper  now 
— she's  going  to  do  the  literary  notices 
while  I'm  gone — who  came  to  Chicago 
frojn  Ann  Arbor,  with  no  more  chance 
than  I  had,  and  who's  made  her  way  sin- 
gle-handed from  interviewing  up." 

"  Oil,"  said  Miss  Triscoe,  with  a  distinct 
drop  in  her  enthusiasm.      "Is  she  nice?'' 

"She's  mighty  clever,  and  she's  nice 
enough,  too,  thougli  the  kind  of  journal- 
ism that  women  do  isn't  the  most  digni- 
fied. And  she's  one  of  the  best  girls  I 
know,  with  lots  of  sense." 

"It  must  be  very  interesting,"  said 
Miss  Triscoe,  with  little  interest  in  the 
way  she  said  it.  "I  suppose  you're  quite 
a  little  community  by  yourselves." 

"  On  the  paper?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  some  of  us  know  one  anotlier, 
in  the  office,  but  most  of  us  don't.  There's 
quite  a  regiment  of  people  on  a  big  paper. 
If  you'd  like  to  come  out,'-' Burnamy  ven- 
tured, "  perha])S  you  could  get  the  Wo- 
man's Page  to  do." 

"What's  that?" 

"  Oh,  fashion  ;  and  personal  gossip 
about  society  leaders  ;  and  recipes  for 
dishes  and  diseases;  and  correspondence 
on  points  of  etiquette." 

He  expected  her  to  shudder  at  the  no- 
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tion,  bill  siiG  merely  asked,  '"Do  women 
write  it?" 

He  laughed  remiuiscently.  "  Well,  not 
always.  We  had  one  man  v/lio  used  to 
do  it  beautifully — when  he  was  sober. 
The  dei)artment  hasn"t  had  any  perma- 
nent head  since.'' 

He  was  sorry  lie  had  said  this,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  slux'lv  Ihm-.  and  no  doubt 
she  had  not  taken  it  in  fully.  She  abrupt- 
ly left  the  subject.  "  Do  you  know  what 
time  we  really  <xoi  in  to-morrow?" 

''  About  one,  I  believe— there's  a  con- 
sensus of  stewards  to  that  eil'ect,  any- 
way." After  a  ])ause  he  asked,  "  Are  you 
likely  to  be  in  Carlsbad?" 

"We  are  going"  to  Dresden,  first,  I  be- 
lieve. Then  we  may  go  on  down  to  Vi- 
enna.     Dut  nothing  is  settled,  yet." 

"  Ai'e  you  going  direct  to  Dresden?" 

''I  don't  know.  AVe  may  stay  in 
Hamburg  a  day  or  two." 

''I've  got  to  go  straight  to  Carlsbad. 
There's^a  sleeping-car  that  will  get  me 
there  by  morning:  Mr.  Stoller  likes  zeal. 
But  I  hope  you'll  let  me  be  of  use  to  you 
any  way  I  can,  before  we  part  to-mor- 
row." 

''You're  vei-y  kind.  You've  been  very 
good  already  —  to  papa."  He  protested 
tliat  he  had  not  been  at  all  good.  "■  But 
he's  used  to  taking  care  of  himself  on  the 
other  side.      Oh,  it's  tJiis  side,  now!" 

''So  it  isl  How  strange  that  seems  1 
H's  actually  Enro])e.  But  as  long  as  we're 
at  sea,  we  can't  realize  it.  Don't  you  hate 
to  have  experiences  slip  through  your 
fingers?" 

"I  don't  know.  A  girl  doesn't  have 
many  experiences  of  her  own:  they're 
always  other  peoi)le's." 

This  affected  Burnamy  as  so  pi'ofound 
that  he  did  not  question  its  truth.  He 
only  suggested,  "Well,  sometimes  they 
make  other  ])eople  liave  the  ex])eriences." 

Whether  ]\Iiss  Triscoe  decided  that  this 
was  too  intimate  or  not  slie  left  the  ques- 
tion.     "]>()  you  understand  German -:" 

"A  little.  I  studied  it  at  college,  and 
I've  cultivated  a  sort  of  beer-garden  Ger- 
man in  Chicago.      1  can  ask  for  things." 

"I  can't,  except  in  k'rcneh.  and  tliat's 
worsen  than  English,  in  Germany.  I  hear." 

"  Then  you  must  let  me  !)(>  your  in- 
terpreter  up   to   the  last   moment.      AVill 

YOU?" 

She  did  not  answer.  "  It  must  be  rath- 
er late,  isn't  it?"  she  asked.  He  let  iier 
see  his  watch,  and  she  said.  "  Yes.  it's  verv 


late."  and  led  the  way  within.  "I  must 
look  after  my  ])acking;  papa's  always  so 
promi)t.  and  I  must  justify  myself  for 
making  him  let  me  give  up  my  maid 
when  we  left  home;  we  expect  to  get  one 
in  Dresden.      Good-night:" 

Ihirnamy  looked  after  her  drifting  down 
their  corridor,  and  wondered  whether  it 
would  have  been  a  lit  return  for  her  ex- 
])ression  of  a  sense  of  novelty  in  him  as 
a  literary  uuui  if  he  had  told  her  that  she 
was  the  first  young  lady  he  had  known 
who  had  a  maid.  The  fact  awed  him; 
Miss  Triscoe  herself  did  not  awe  him  so 
much. 

XVIII. 

Tlie  next  morning  was  merely  a  tran- 
sitional pei'iod,  ftill  of  tui'moil  and  disor- 
der, between  the  broken  life  of  the  sea 
and  the  untried  life  of  the  shore.  No 
one  attempted  to  resume  the  routine  of 
the  voyage.  People  went  and  came  be- 
tween their  rooms  and  the  saloons  and 
the  decks,  and  were  no  longer  careful  to 
take  their  own  steamer  chairs  when  they 
sat  down  for  a  moment. 

In  the  cabins  the  berths  were  not  made 
up.  and  those  who  remained  below  had 
to  sit  on  their  hard  edges,  or  on  the  sofas, 
which  were  cumbei'ed  with  hand-bags 
and  I'olls  of  shawls.  At  an  early  hour 
after  breakfast  the  bedroom  stewards  be- 
gan to  get  the  steamer  trtmks  out  and 
pile  them  in  the  corridors;  the  servants 
all  became  more  caressingly  attentive; 
and  people  who  had  left  ott'  settling  the 
amotmt  of  the  fees  they  were  going  to 
give,  anxiously  conferred  together.  The 
question  whether  yott  ought  ever  to  give 
the  head  steward  anything  pressed  cru- 
cially at  the  early  lunch,  aiid  Kenby 
brought  only  a  partial  relief  by  saying 
that  he  always  regarded  the  head  steward 
as  an  ofiicer  of  the  ship.  March  made  the 
ex})eriment  of  olfering  him  six  marks, 
and  the  liead  steward  took  them  quite  as 
if  he  wei-e  not  an  otiicer  of  the  shi]).  He 
also  collected  a  handsome  fee  for  the 
music,  which  is  the  tax  levied  on  all  Ger- 
man, ships  beyond  the  tolls  exacted  on  the 
steanters  of  other  nations. 

After  lunch  the  low.  fiat  shore  at  Cux- 
haven  was  so  near  that  the  summer  cot- 
tages of  the  little  watering-place  showed 
thrcMigh  the  warm  drizzle  much  like  the 
summer  cottages  of  our  own  shore,  and 
if  it  lutd  not  been  for  the  strange,  low 
sky.  the  Americans  might  easily  have 
fancied  themselves  at  home  again. 
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Every  one  waited  on  foot  while  the  ten- 
der came  out  into  the  stream  where  the 
Norumbia  had  dropped  anchor.  People 
who  had  brouglit  their  hand-baggage  with 
them  from  their  rooms  h)oked  so  much 
safer  with  it  that  people  who  liad  left 
theirs  to  their  stewards  had  to  go  back 
and  pledge  them  afresh  not  to  forget  it. 
The  tender  came  alongside,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  heavy  trunks  began,  but  it 
seemed  such  an  endless  work  that  every 
one  sat  down  in  some  other's  chair.  At 
last  the  trunks  were  all  on  the  tender, 
and  the  bareheaded  stewards  began  to 
run  down  the  gangways  with  the  hand- 
baggage.  "Is  this  Hoboken  ?"  March 
murmured  in  his  wife's  ear,  with  a  be- 
wildered sense  of  something  in  the  scene 
like  the  reversed  action  of  the  kinemato- 
graph. 

On  the  deck  of  the  tender  there  was  a 
bi-ief  moment  of  reunion  among  the  com- 
panions of  the  voyage,  the  more  intimate 
for  their  being  crowded  together  under 
cover  from  the  drizzle  which  now  turned 
into  a  dashing  rain.  Burnamy's  smile 
appeared,  and  then  Mrs.  Mai'ch  recognized 
Miss  Triscoe  and  her  father  in  their  travel 
dress;  they  were  not  far  from  Burnamy's 
smile,  but  he  seemed  rather  to  have 
charge  of  the  Eltwins,  whom  he  was  help- 
ing look  after  their  bags  and  bundles. 
Rose  Adding  was  talking  witli  Kenby, 
and  apparently  asking  his  opinion  of 
something;  Mrs.  Adding  sat  near  them 
tranquilly  enjoying  her  soil. 

Mrs.  March  made  her  husband  identify 
their  baggage,  large  and  small,  and  after 
he  had  satisfied  her,  he  furtively  satisfied 
himself  by  a  fresh  count  that  it  was  all 
there.  But  he  need  not  have  taken  the 
trouble;  their  long,  calm  bedroom-stew- 
ard was  keeping  guard  over  it;  his  eyes 
expressed  a  contemptuous  pity  for  their 
anxiety,  whose  like  he  must  have  been 
very  tired  of.  He  brought  their  hand- 
bags into  the  customs-room  at  the  station 
where  they  landed;  and  there  took  a 
last  leave  and  a  last  fee  with  unexpected 
cordiality. 

Again  their  companionship  suffered 
eclipse  iu  the  distraction  which  the  cus- 
toms inspectors  of  all  countries  bring  to 
travellers;  and  again  they  were  united 
during  the  long  delay  in  the  Avaiting- 
room,  which  was  also  the  restaurant.  It 
was  full  of  strange  noises  and  figures  and 
odors — the  shuffling  of  feet,  the  clash  of 
Crocker}^,  the  explosion  of  nervous  Ger- 


man voices,  mixed  with  the  smell  of 
beer  and  ham,  and  the  smoke  of  cigars. 
Through  it  all  pierced  the  wail  of  a  post- 
man standing  at  the  door  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand  and  calling  out  at  regular 
intervals,  "  Krahnay,  Krahnay!"  When 
March  could  bear  it  no  longer  he  went 
up  to  him  and  shouted,  "Crane!  Crane!" 
and  the  man  bowed  gratefully,  and  be- 
gan to  cr}^,  "Kren!  Kren  !"  But  wheth- 
er Mr.  Crane  got  his  letter  or  not,  he 
never  knew. 

People  were  swarming  at  the  window 
of  the  telegraph-office,  and  sending  home 
cablegrams  to  announce  their  safe  ar- 
rival; March  could  not  forbear  cabling 
to  his  son,  though  he  felt  it  absurd.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  talking,  but  no  laugh- 
ing, except  among  the  Americans,  and  the 
girls  behind  the  bar  who  tried  to  under- 
stand what  they  wanted,  and  then  served 
them  with  what  they  chose  for  them. 
Otherwise  the  Germans,  though  voluble, 
were  unsmiling,  and  here  on  the  threshold 
of  their  empire  the  travellers  had  their 
first  hint  of  the  anxious  mood  which 
seems  habitual  with  these  amiable  people. 

Mrs.  x\dding  came  screaming  with  glee 
to  March  where  he  sat  with  his  wife,  and 
leaned  over  her  son  to  ask,  "Do  you 
know  what  lese-majesty  is?  Rose  is  afraid 
I've  committed  it!'' 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  March.  "But  it's 
the  unpardonable  sin.  AVhat  have  you 
been  doing?" 

"I  asked  the  official  at  the  door  when 
our  train  would  start,  and  Avhon  he  said 
at  half  past  three,  I  said,  *  IIow  tire- 
some!' Rose  says  the  I'ailroads  belong 
to  the  state  here,  and  that  if  I  find  fault 
with  the  time-table,  it's  constructive  cen- 
sure of  the  Emperor,  and  that's  lese-maj- 
esty." She  gave  way  to  her  mirth,  while 
the  boy  studied  March's  face  with  an  ap- 
pealing smile. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  you'll  be  arrested 
this  time,  i\rrs.  Adding;  but  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  warning  to  Mrs.  March.  She's  been 
com})laining  of  the  coffee." 

"Indeed  I  shall  say  what  I  like,"  said 
Mrs.  Mai'ch.      "I'm  an  American." 

''  Well,  you'll  find  you're  a  German,  if 
you  like  to  say  anything  disagieeable 
about  the  coffee  in  the  restaurant  of  the 
Emperor's  railroad  station  ;  the  fii'st  thing 
you  know  I  shall  be  given  three  moiitlis 
on  your  account." 

Mrs.  Adding  asked:  "Then  they  won't 
punish   ladies?     There,  Rose!     I'm  safe, 
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you  see;   and  you're  still  a  minor,  though 
you  are  so  wise  for  your  years." 

She  went  back  to  lier  table,  where  Ken- 
by  came  and  sat  down  by  her. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  quite  like  her 
Inlaying'  on  that  sensitive  child."  said  ^Irs. 
March.  "  And  you've  joined  wiih  her  in 
her  joking'.      Go  and  speak  to  him  I" 

Tlie  boy  was  slowly  following-  his  nio- 
tlier,  with  his  head  fallen.  ]\Iarch  over- 
took him,  and  he  started  nervously  at  the 
touch  of  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
then  looked  gratefully  up  into  the  man's 
face.  March  tried  to  tell  him  what  the 
crime  of  lese-majesty  was.  and  he  said: 
'•  Oil.  yes.  I  undei'stood  that.  But  I  got 
to  tliinking;  and  I  don't  want  my  mo- 
ther to  take  any  risk's." 

''  I  don't  believe  she  v;ill.  really,  Rose. 
But  I'll  speak  to  her,  and  tell  her  she 
can't  be  too  cautious." 

"  Xot  now,  please  I"  the  boy  entreated. 

"AVell,  I'll  find  another  chance." 
Alarch  assented.  He  looked  round  and 
caught  a  smiling  nod  from  Burnamy, 
who  was  still  with  the  Eltwins:  the  Tris- 
coes  were  at  a  table  by  themselves:  ^liss 
Triscoe  nodded  too.  but  her  father  appear- 
ed not  to  see  March.  "  It's  all  right. with 
Rose,"  ne  said,  when  he  sat  down  again 
by  his  wife:  "but  I  guess  it's  all  over 
with  Burnamy."  and  he  told  her  what 
he  had  seen.  "■  Do  you  think  it  came  to 
any  displeasure  between  them  last  night? 
Do  you  suppose  he  olfered  himself,  and 
she — " 

"  "Wliat  nonsense!"  said  Mrs.  ]\Iarch. 
but  she  was  not  at  peace.  ""It's  her  fa- 
ther who's  keeping  her  away  from  him." 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  that.  He's  keeping 
her  away  fi-om  us.  too."  But  at  that  mo- 
ment Miss  Triscoe,  as  if  she  had  foUovred 
his  i-eturn  from  afar,  came  over  to  speak 
to  his  wife.  She  said  they  were  going 
on  to  Dresden  that  evening,  and  she  was 
afraid  they  niight  hav(^  no  chance  to  see 
each  other  on  tlie  train  or  in  Hamburg. 
Marcii.  at  this  advjmce.  went  to  s})eak 
with  her  father:  he  fouiul  him  no  more 
reconciled  to  Europe  than  America. 

"  They're  Goths,"  l:e  said  of  the  Ger- 
mans. "I  could  hardly  get  that  sni})id 
bi'ute  in  the  telegrapii-olUce  to  take  my 
des])atch." 

On  his  way  back  to  his  wife  r^Iarch  met 
!Miss  Triscoe:  he  was  noi  altogether  sur- 
})rised  to  meet  Burnamy  wiih  hov.  now. 
The  young  fellow  asked  if  he  could  be  of 
anv  use  to  him.  and  then  he  said  he  would 


look  him  up  in  the  train.  He  seemed  in 
a  hurry,  but  when  he  walked  away  with 
Miss  Triscoe  he  did  not  seem  in  a  hurry. 

March  remarked  upon  the  chaDge  to 
his  wife,  and  she  sighed.  "Yes,  you  can 
see  that  as  far  as  they're  concerned — " 

"It's  a  great  pity  that  there  should  be 
parents  to  complicate  these  affairs,"'  he 
.said.  "How  sim])le  it  would  be  if  there 
were  no  parties  to  them  but  the  lovers! 
But  nature  is  always  insisting  upon  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  and  families  on  both 
sides." 

XIX. 

The  long  train  which  they  took  at  last 
was  for  the  Xorunihia's  people  alone,  and 
it  was  of  several  transitional  and  tentative 
types  of  cars.  Souje  were  still  the  old 
coach-body  cari'iages:  but  most  wei-e  of  a 
strange  corridor  arrangement,  with  the 
aisle  at  the  side,  and  the  seats  crossing 
from  it.  with  compartments  sometimes 
rising  to  the  roof,  and  sometimes  rising 
half-way.  No  two  cars  seemed  quite 
alike,  but  all  were  very  comfortable:  and 
when  the  train  began  to  run  out  through 
tlie  little  sea-side  town  into  the  country. 
the  old  delight  of  foreign  travel  began. 
r\rost  of  the  houses  were  little  and  low 
and  gray,  with  ivy  or  flowering  vines 
covering  their  walls  to  their  brosvn-tiled 
roofs:  there  was  here  and  there  a  touch 
of  Northern  Gothic  iri  the  architecture: 
but  usually  where  it  was  pretentious  it 
was  in  the  mansard  taste,  which  was  so 
bad  with  us  a  generation  ago.  and  is  still 
very  bad  in  Cuxhaven. 

The  fields,  flat  an.d  wide,  were  dotted 
with  familiar  shapes  of  Holstein  cattle, 
herded  by  little  girls,  with  their  hair  in 
yellow  pigtails.  The  gray,  stormy  sky 
hung  low.  and  broke  in  fitful  rains:  but 
perlnips  for  the  inclement  season  of  mid- 
summer it  was  not  very  cold.  Flowers 
were  blooming  along  the  embankments 
and  in  the  I'ank  gi-een  fields  with  a 
dogiied  energy:  in  the  various  distances 
were  groups  of  trees  embowering  cottages 
and  even  villages,  and  always  along  the 
ditches  and  watercourses  were  double 
lines  of  low  willows.  At  the  hrst  stop 
the  train  made,  the  ])assengers  flocked  to 
the  refreshment-booth,  ])rettily  arranged 
beside  the  station,  where  the  abundance 
of  the  cherries  and  strawberries  gave 
proof  that  vegetation  was  in  other  re- 
si)ects  superior  to  the  elements.  But  it 
was  not  of  the  profusion  of  the  sausages, 
and  the   ham    which   openly  in  slices  or 
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covertly  in  sandwiches,  claimed  its  pri- 
macy in  the  German  affections ;  every 
form  of  this  was  llanlved  by  tall  glasses  of 
beer. 

A  number  of  the  natives  stood  by  and 
stared  unsmiling  at  the  train,  which  had 
broken  out  in  a  rash  of  little  American  flags 
at  every  window.  The  boyish  display, 
which  must  have  made  the  Americans 
themselves  laugh,  if  their  sense  of  humor 
had  not  been  lost  in  their  impassioned 
patriotism,  was  the  last  expression  of  unity 
among  the  Norumhias  passengers,  and 
they  met  no  more  in  their  sea-solidarity. 
Of  their  table  acquaintance  the  Marches 
saw  no  one  except  Burnamy,  who  came 
through  the  train  looking  for  them.  He 
said  he  was  in  one  of  the  rear  cars  with 
the  Eltwins,  and  was  going  to  Carlsbad 
with  them  in  the  sleeping-car  train  leav- 
ing Hamburg  at  seven.  He  owned  to 
liaving  seen  the  Triscoes  since  they  had 
left  Cuxhaven;  Mrs.  March  would  not 
suffer  herself  to  ask  him  whether  they 
were  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  Elt- 
wins. He  had  got  a  letter  from  Mr. 
StoUer  at  Cuxhaven,  and  he  begged  the 
Marches  to  let  him  engage  rooms  for 
them  at  the  hotel  where  he  was  going  to 
stay  witli  him. 

After  they  reached  Hamburg  they  had 
flying  glimpses  of  him  and  of  others  in 
the  odious  rivalry  to  get  their  baggage 
examined  first  which  seized  upon  all,  and 
in  which  they  no  longer  knew  each  other, 
but  selfishly  struggled  for  the  good-will 
of  porters  and  inspectors.  There  was 
really  no  such  haste;  but  none  could  gov- 
ern themselves  against  the  general  frenzy. 
With  the  porter  he  secured  March  con- 
spired and  perspired  to  win  the  attention 
of  a  cold  but  not  unkindly  inspector. 
The  officer  opened  one  trunk,  and  after  a 
glance  at  it  marked  all  as  passed,  and 
then  there  ensued  a  heroic  strife  with 
the  porter  as  to  the  pieces  which  were  to 
go  to  the  Berlin  station  for  their  journey 
next  day,  and  the  pieces  which  were  to 
go  to  the  hotel  overnight.  At  last  the 
division  was  made;  the  Marches  got  into 
a  cab  of  the  first  class;  and  the  porter, 
crimson  and  steaming  at  every  pore  from 
the  physical  and  intellectual  strain,  went 
back  into  the  station. 

They  had  got  the  number  of  their  cab 
from  the  policeman  who  stands  at  the 
door  of  all  large  German  stations  and 
supplies  the  traveller  with  a  metallic 
check  for  the  sort  of  vehicle  he  demands. 


They  were  not  proud,  but  it  seemed  best 
not  to  risk  a  second-class  cab  in  a  strange 
city,  and  when  their  first-class  cab  came 
creaking  and  limping  out  of  the  rank, 
they  saw  how  wise  they  had  been,  if  one 
of  the  second  class  could  have  been  worse. 
As  they  rattled  away  from  the  station 
they  saw  yet  another  kind  of  turnout, 
which  they  were  destined  to  see  more  and 
more  in  the  German  lands.  It  was  that 
team  of  a  woman  harnessed  with  a  dog- 
to  a  cart  which  the  women  of  no  other 
country  can  see  without  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal insult.  March  tried  to  take  the 
humorous  view,  and  complained  that  they 
had  not  been  ofl'ered  the  choice  of  such 
an  equipage  by  the  policem.an,  but  his 
wife  would  not  be  amused.  She  said  that 
no  country  which  suffered  such  a  thing 
could  be  truly  civilized,  though  he  made 
her  observe  that  no  cit}^  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept Boston  or  Brooklyn,  was  probably  so 
thoroughly  trolleyed  as  Hamburg.  Tlie 
hum  of  the  electric  car  was  everywhere, 
and  everywhere  the  shriek  of  the  wires 
overhead;  batlike  flights  of  connecting 
plates  traversed  all  the  perspectives 
through  which  they  drove  to  the  pleasant 
little  hotel  they  had  chosen. 

XX. 

On  one  hand  their  windows  gave  upon 
a  basin  of  the  Elbe,  where  stately  white 
swans  were  sailing;  and  on  the  other  to 
the  new  Rathhaus,  over  the  trees  that 
deeply  shaded  the  perennial  mud  of  a  cold, 
dim  public  garden,  where  water-proof  old 
women  and  impervious  nurses  sat,  and 
children  played  in  the  long  twilight  of 
the  sour,  rain-soaked  summer  of  the  fa- 
therland. It  was  all  picturesque,  and 
withindoors  there  was  the  novelty  of  the 
meagre  carpets  and  stalwart  furniture  of 
the  Germans,  and  their  beds,  which  after 
so  many  ages  of  Anglo-Saxon  satire  re- 
main immutably  preposterous.  They  are 
apparently  imagined  for  the  stature  of 
sleepers  who  have  shortened  as  they 
broadened;  their  })illows  are  triangularly 
shaped  to  bring  the  chin  tight  upon  the 
breast  under  the  bloated  feather  bulk 
which  is  meant  for  covering,  and  which 
rises  over  the  sleeper  from  a  thick  sub- 
stratum of  cotton  coverlet,  neatly  button- 
ed into  the  upper  sheet,  with  the  effect  of 
a  portly  waistcoat. 

The  hotel  was  illumined  by  the  kindly 
splendor  of  the  uniformed  jjortier,  who 
had  met  the  travellers  at  the  door,  like  a 
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o-lowiiif,^  vision  of  the  past,  and  a  friend- 
ly air  (lillused  itself  tlirough  the  Avliolc 
house.  At  the  dinnei',  which,  if  not  so 
I'hea])  as  they  had  sonieliow  hoped,  was 
bv  no  means  bad,  thev  look  counsel  with 


'One  ought  always  to  over- 
pay them.'"  March  sighed,  "and  I  will  do 
it  from  this  time  forth;  we  shall  not  be 
much  the  poorer  for  it.  This  lieyduk  is 
not  G'oing  to  get  off  with  less  than  a  mark 


the   English-speaking  waiter  as   to  ^vhat     when  ^ve 


come  out. 


As  an   earnest  of 


<-ntei'tainment  Hamburg  could  oiler  ior 
the  evening,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
drunk  their  coll'ee  they  had  courage  for 
the  Circus  Kenz,  which  seemed  to  be  all 
there  was. 

The  conductor  of  the  trolley-car,  Avhicli 
they  hailed  at  the  street  corner,  stoi)ped  it 
and  got  oil"  the  i)latform,  and  stood  in  the 
street  till  they  were  safely  aboard,  Avitli- 
out  telling  them  to  step  lively,  or  pulling 
them  u])  the  ste])s,  or  knuckling  them  in 
the  l)ack  to  make  them  move  forward. 
He  let  them  get  fairly  seated  before  he 
started  the  car,  and  so  lost  the  fun  of  see- 
ing tliem  lurch  and  stagger  violently, 
and  Avildly  clutch  each  other  for  support. 
The  Germans  have  so  little  sense  of  hu- 
mor that  i)robably  no  one  in  the  car 
would  have  hccn  amused  to  see  the  stran- 
gers flung  ui)()n  the  floor.  No  one  ap- 
])arently  found  it  droll  that  the  con- 
ductor should  touch  his  cap  to  them 
when  he  asked  for  their  fare;  no  one 
smihul  attheii"  etfortsto  make  him  UTider- 
stand  Avhei'e  they  Avished  to  go,  and  he 
did  not  wink  at  the  other  passengers  in 
trying  to  iind  out.  Whenever  the  car 
sto])])ed  he  descended  first,  and  did  not  re- 
mount till  the  ])assenger  had  taken  time 
to  get  well  away  from  it.  AVlien  the 
Marches  got  into  the  wrong  car  in  coming 
liome,  and  wei'e  carried  beyon.d  their 
street,  the  conductor  would  }iot  take  their 
fare. 

The  kindly  civility  which  enviroriCd 
them  went  far  to  alleviate  the  inclemency 
of  the  climate;  it  began  to  rain  as  soon 
as  tliey  left  the  shelter  of  the  car,  but  a 
citizen  ,of  whom  they  asked  the  near- 
est v,ay  to  the  Circus  Kenz  was  so  anx- 
ious to  have  them  go  ai-ight  that  they 
did  not  mind  the  wet.  and  the  thought  of 
his  goodness  embittered  ^larch's  self-i'C- 
proach  for  under-tipping  the  sort  of  gor- 
geous heyduk,  with  a  stall'  like  a  drum- 
major's,  who  left  his  i^lace  at  the  circus 
door  to  get  their  tickets.  ITe  brought 
them  back  with  a  magniiicent  bow.  and 
Avas  then  as  visibly  disappt^n ted  with  the 
share  of  the  change  returned  to  hii  i  as  a 
chiUl  would  liave  been. 

They  went  to  tlieir  places  wii h  the  sting 
of  liis  disappointment  rankling  in    their 


his  good  faith  he  gave  the  old  man  who 
showed  them  to  their  box  a  tip  that  made 
him  bow  double,  and  he  bought  every 
conceivable  libretto  and  play-bill  offered 
him  at  prices  fixed  by  his  remorse.  '"  One 
ought  to  do  it,"  he  said.  '*  AVe  are  of  the 
quality  of  good  geniuses  to  these  poor 
souls;  we  are  Fortune — in  disguise;  we 
are  money  found  in  the  road.  It  is  an 
accui'sed  system,  but  the}'  are  more  its 
victims  than  we.""  His  wife  quite  agreed 
with  him,  and  with  the  same  good  con- 
science between  them  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  pure  joy  which  the  cir- 
cus, of  all  modern  entertainments,  seems 
alone  to  inspire.  The  house  was  full 
fron.i  floor  to  roof  when  they  came  in, 
and  every  one  Avas  intent  upon  the  two 
Si)anish  clowns,  Lui-Lui  and  Soltamon- 
tes,  whose  drolleries  sj^oke  the  univer- 
sal language  of  circus  humor,  and  need- 
ed no  translation  either  into  German 
or  English.  They  had  missed  by  an 
event  or  two  the  more  patriotic  attraction 
of  ''Miss  Darlings,  the  american  Star,"' 
as  she  was  billed  in  English,  but  they 
Avere  in  good  time  for  one  of  those  eques- 
trian perfoi-mances  which  leaA^e  the  S})ec- 
tator  almost  exanimate  from  their  pi-o- 
lixity,  and  for  the  ])antomimic  piece  which 
c1os(h1  the  evening. 

Tills  was  not  giA'en  until  nearly  the 
whole  house  had  gone  out  and  stayed  it- 
self with  beer  and  cheese  and  ham  and 
sausage,  in  the  restaurant  Avhicli  purveys 
these  light  refreshments  in  the  summer 
theatres  all  oA'er  Germany.  "When  the 
})eo])le  came  back  gorged  to  the  throat, 
they  sat  down  in  the  right  mood  to  enjoy 
the  allegory  of  "the  Enchantedmoun- 
tain"s  Fantasy:  the  ]\Iountainepisodes; 
the  Ilighinteresting  Sledges- Courses  on 
the  Steep  Acclivities;  the  Amazing  Up- 
ru.sh  of  the  thenceplunging  Fou.r  Trains. 
which  arrive  with  Lightningsswiftness  at 
the  To])  of  the  over-40-feet-high  Moun- 
tain; the  Highest  Triumph  ol  the  To- 
day's Circus-Art;  the  Sledgejourney  in 
the  Wizardmountain,  and  the  Fairy  Bal- 
let in  the  Realm  of  the  Ghostprince.  Avith 
Gold  and  Silvei',  Jewel,  Bloomghosts. 
G  nomes.  Gnomesses,  and  Dwarfs,  in  never- 
till-now-seen  Splendor  of  Costume."    The 
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Marches  were  liappy  in  tliis  allegory,  and 
happier  in  the  ballet,  which  is  everywhere 
delightfully  innocent,  and  which  here 
appealed  with  the  large  flat  feet  and  tlie 
plain  good  faces  of  the  coryphees  to 
all  that  was  simplest  and  sweetest  in 
their  natures.  They  could  not  have  re- 
sisted, if  tliey  had  wished,  that  environ- 
ment of  good-will ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  disappointed  lieyduk,  they  would 
have  got  home  from  their  evening  at  the 
Circus  Renz  without  a  l)ang. 

They  looked  for  him  everywhere  when 
they  came  out,  but  he  had  vanished,  and 
they  were  left  with  a  regret  which  if  un- 
availing was  not  too  poignant.  In  spite 
of  it  they  had  still  an  exhilaration  in 
their  release  from  the  companionship  of 
their  fellow- voyagers,  which  they  analyzed 
as  the  psychical  revulsion  from  the  strain 
of  too  great  interest  in  them.  Mrs.  March 
declared  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  she 
wanted  Europe  quite  to  themselves;  and 
she  said  that  not  even  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Burnamy  and  Miss  Triscoe  come 
into  their  box  together  would  she  have 
suffered  an  American  trespass  upon  their 
exclusive  possession  of  the  Circus  Renz. 

In  the  audience  she  had  seen  German 
oHicers  for  the  first  time  in  Hamburg,  and 
she  meant,  if  unremitting  question  could 
bring  out  the  truth,  to  know  why  she 
had  not  met  any  more.  She  had  read 
much  of  the  prevalence  and  prepotence 
of  the  German  officers  who  would  try  to 
push  her  off  the  sidewalk,  till  they  real- 
ized that  she  was  an  iVmerican  woman, 
and  would  then  submit  to  her  inflexible 
purpose  of  holding  it.  But  she  had  been 
some  seven  or  eight  hours  in  Hamburg, 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened  to 
her,  perhaps  because  she  had  hardly  yet 
w^alked  a  block  in  the  city  streets,  but 
perhaps  also  because  there  seemed  to  be 
very  few  officers  or  military  of  any  kind 
in  Hamburg. 

XXI. 

Their  absence  was  plausibly  exi)lained, 
the  next  morning,  by  the  young  German 
friend  who  came  in  to  see  them  at  break- 
fast. He  said  that  Hamburg  had  b-een  so 
long  a  free  republic  that  the  presence  of 
a  large  imperial  garrison  was  distasteful 
to  the  people,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  were  very  few  soldiers  quartered 
there,  whether  the  authorities  chose  to  in- 
dulge the  popular  grudge  or  not.  He 
was  himself  in  a  joyful  flutter  of  si)irits, 
for  he  had  just  the  day  before  got  his 


release  from  military  service.  He  gave 
them  a  notion  of  what  the  rapture  of  a 
man  reprieved  from  death  might  be,  and 
he  was  as  radiantly  happy  in  the  ill 
health  which  had  got  him  his  release  as 
if  it  had  been  the  greatest  blessing  of 
heaven.  He  bubbled  over  with  smiling 
regrets  that  he  should  be  leaving  his 
home  for  the  first  stage  of  the  journey 
which  he  was  to  take  in  search  of  strength, 
and  he  pressed  them  to  say  if  there  were 
not  something  that  he  could  do  for  them. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  March,  with  a  prompt- 
ness surprising  to  her  husband,  who  could 
think  of  nothing;  "tell  us  where  Hein- 
ricli  Heine  lived  when  he  was  in  Ham- 
burg. My  husband  has  always  had  a 
great  passion  for  him  and  w\ants  to  look 
him  up  everywhere." 

March  had  forgotten  that  Heine  ever 
lived  in  Hamburg,  and  the  young  man 
had  apparently  never  known  it.  His  face 
fell;  he  wished  to  make  Mrs.  March  be- 
lieve that  it  was  only  Heine's  uncle  who 
had  lived  there;  but  she  was  firm;  and 
when  he  had  asked  among  the  hotel  people 
he  came  back  gladly  owning  that  he  was 
wrong,  and  that  the  poet  used  to  live  in 
Konigstrasse,  which  was  voi'v  near  by, 
and  where  they  could  easily  know  the 
house  by  his  bust  set  in  its  front.  The 
portier  and  the  head  waiter  shared  his 
ecstasy  in  so  easily  obliging  the  friendly 
American  pair,  and  joined  him  in  minute- 
ly instructing  the  driver  when  they  shut 
them  into  their  carriage. 

They  did  not  know  that  his  was  almost 
the  only  laughing  face  they  should  see 
in  the  serious  German  Em})ire;  just  as 
they  did  not  know  that  it  rained  there 
every  day.  As  they  drove  off  in  the 
gray  drizzle  with  the  unfounded  hope 
that  sooner  or  later  the  weather  would  be 
fine,  they  bade  their  driver  bo  very  slow 
in  taking  them  through  Konigstrasse, 
so  that  he  should  by  no  means  miss 
Heine's  dwelling,  and  he  duly  sto})ped 
in  front  of  a  house  bearing  the  promised 
bust.  They  dismounted  in  order  to  re- 
vere it  more  at  their  ease,  but  the  bust 
proved,  by  an  irony  bitterer  than  the  sick, 
heart-breaking,  brilliant  Jew  could  have 
imagined  in  his  crudest  moment,  to  be 
that  of  the  German  Milton,  the  re^'pect- 
able  poetKlopstock,  whom  Heine  abhorred 
and  mocked  so  ])itilessly. 

In  fact  it  was  here  that  the  good,  much- 
forgotten  Klopstock  dwelt,  when  he  came 
home  to  live  with  a  comfortable  pension 
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fi'oin  the  Daiiisli  g-overiiTncnt:  and  tlie 
])il^riiiis  to  tlie  mistaken  slu'iiie  went  ask- 
inj^^  about  among  the  neighbors  in  Konig'- 
sti-asse  for  some  manner  of  house  whei'C 
Jlcinc  migiit  have  lived;  tliey  would 
liave  been  willing  to  acce])t  a  Jlat.or  any 
sort  of  two- pair  back.  Tlie  neighbors 
were  somewliat  moved  by  tlie  an.xiety  of 
the  strangers;  but  lliey  were  not  so  much 
moved  as  neiglibors  in  Italy  would  liave 
be(Mi.  There  was  no  eager  and  smiling 
sympathy  iu  the  little  crowd  that  gather- 
ed to  see  what  was  going  on;  they  were 
])atient  of  (question  and  kind  in  their  help- 
less re.si)oiis(\  but  tliey  were  not  gay.  To 
a  man  they  bad  not  lieai'd  of  Heine:  even 
the  ownei'  of  a  sausage  and  blood-pudding 
sho})  aci'oss  the  way  had  not  heard  of  him  ; 
the  clerk  of  a  stationer-and-bookseller's 
next  to  the  butch(M''s  had  heai'd  of  him, 
but  he  had  never  heard  that  he  lived  in 
Kouigstrasse;  he  never  had  heai'd  where 
he  lived  in  Hamburg. 

The  pilgrims  to  the  fraudulent  shrine 
got  back  into  their  carriage,  and  drove 
sadly  away,  instructing  tlieir  di-iver  with 
the  I'igidity  which  tlieir  limited  German 
favored,  not  to  let  any  house  with  a  bust 
in  its  front  esca])e  him.  He  promised, 
and  took  his  course  out  through  Kouig- 
strasse, and  suddenly  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  world  of  such  eld  and  quaint- 
ness  that  they  foi-got  Heine  as  com- 
l)letely  as  any  of  his  countrymen  had 
done.  They  wei'e  in  steep  and  nai'row 
streets,  that  crooked  and  turned  with 
]io  a})])arent  ])urpose  of  leading  any- 
where, among  houses  that  looked  down 
n])on  {horn  with  an  astonished  stare 
from  the  leaden  sasiied  windows  of  their 
timber -laced  gables.  The  facades  with 
their  lattices  stretching  in  bands  quite 
across  them,  and  with  their  sleep  roofs 
climbing  high  in  snccessious  of  blinking 
dormers,  wei'c  moi'e  richly  inediiwal  than 
anything  the  travellers  had  ever  dreamt 
of  before,  and  they  feasted  themselves 
u])on  the  unimagined  i)icturesqueness 
Avitli  a  leisurely  minuteness  which  brought 
responsive  gazers  everywhere  to  the  win- 
dows; windows  were  s(^t  ajar ;  shop  dooi'S 
wei*e  darkemnl  by  curious  tigures  from 
within,  and  the  trailic  of  the  tortuous 
alleys  was  intei'ru])ted  by  their  ])rogress. 
They  cottld  not  have  said  which  delight- 
ed them  more — the  houses  in  the  imme- 
diate foreground,  or  the  sharp  high  gables 
in  the  prospectives  and  the  backgiH>und; 
but  all  were  like  the  painted  scenes  of  tlie 


stage,  and  they  had  a  pleasant  diflBcuUy 
in  realizing  that  the}-  were  not  persons  in 
some  romantic  drama. 

The  illusion  remained  with  them  and 
qnaliiied  the  impression  which  Hamburg 
made  by  her  much  -  trolleyed  Bostonian 
ell'ect:  by  the  decorous  activity  and  Pari- 
sian architecture  of  her  business  streets; 
by  the  turmoil  of  her  quays,  and  the 
innumerable  masts  and  chimneys  of  her 
shii)ping.  At  the  heart  of  all  was  that 
quaintness,  tliat  picturesqueness  of  the 
past,  which  embodied  tlie  spirit  of  the  old 
Hanseatic  city,  and  seemed  the  expression 
of  the  home -side  of  her  history.  The 
sense  of  this  gained  strength  from  such 
slight  study  of  her  annals  as  they  after- 
wards made,  and  assisted  the  digestion  of 
some  of  the  toughest  statistics.  In  the 
shadow  of  those  Gothic  houses  the  fact 
that  Hamburg  was  one  of  the  greatest 
colfee  marts  and  money  marts  of  the 
world  had  a  romantic  glamour;  and  the 
fact  that  in  the-  four  years  from  1870  till 
1^74  a  quarter  of  a  niillion  emigrants 
sailed  on  her  ships  for  the  United  States 
seemed  to  stretch  a  nerve  of  kindred  feel- 
ing from  those  meditoval  streets  through 
the  whole  shabby  length  of  Third  Ave- 
nue. 

It  was  i)erhaps  in  this  glamour,  or 
this  feeling  of  commercial  solidarity,  that 
March  went  to  have  a  look  at  the  Ham- 
burg Bourse,  in  the  beautiful  new  Rath- 
haus.  It  Avas  not  undergoing  repairs. 
it  was  too  new  for  that:  but  it  was  in 
construction,  and  so  it  fulfilled  the  func- 
tion of  a  ])ul)lic  edifice,  in  withholding 
its  entire  interest  from  the  stranger.  He 
could  not  get  into  the  Senate-Chamber; 
but  the  Bourse  was  free  to  him,  and 
wiien  he  stepped  within,  it  rose  at  him 
with  a  roar  of  voices  and  of  feet  like  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  spec- 
tacle was  not  so  frantic:  people  wei'e  not 
shaking  tlieir  lists  or  fingei's  in  each  oth- 
er's noses:  but  they  wei'e  all  wild  in  the 
tamer  Gei-man  way.  and  he  was  glad  to 
mount  from  the  Boui-se  to  the  poor  little 
art  gallery  tipstairs.  and  to  shut  out  its 
clamor.  He  was  not  so  glad  when  lie 
looked  round  on  these,  his  first,  examples 
of  modern  German  art.  The  custodian  led 
him  gently  ahoul  and  said  which  things 
were  for  sale,  and  it  made  his  heart  ache 
to  see  how  had  they  were,  and  to  think 
that,  had  as  iliey  wei'e,  he  could  not  buy 
any  of  them. 

[to  be  continup:d.] 
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fl^O  Ainoi'icaiis  wlio  liave  lived  in  Kiiu'- 
X  land  tlic  most  strildiiu-  and  ])tMMiIiar 
cliaracteristics  of  tlio  Kn^ilisli  people  are 
tlieii'  atfeetioii  for  tlieii'  sovereiLi'n.  llieir 
ini\vaverin<i'  respect  for  caste  antl  all  mo- 
narchical instil  iiiions,  t  iieir  love  of  nature, 
animals,  and  11o\v(M's,  tlieir  regard  for  in- 
dividual liberty,  tlie  ])recisi()n  with  which 
they  choose  their  worils  in  spfak-inu'.  and 
their  r()ck-i'ii)l)ed  consei'vatism  and  confi- 
dence in  whatever  is  MnuH^ii.  which  is 
surely  dropping- tliem  hehind  in  the  com- 
mercial compel  ition  which  ]iasspruni>-  up 
between  them  and  the  (  hiin.in^.  tlie  Amer- 
icans, and  the  Japanese.  1  f  I  add  to  liiese 
the  ])ride  and  comfort  they  t;ike  m  tluMr 
liomes,  and  their  excessive^  fondnev^  for 
out-door  s])orts  and  for  watei-.  rxc^^pt  as  a 
beveraj^'e,  it  s«MMns  to  me  1  have  -^MUMned 
up  their  main  traits  as  they  appear  to  a 
stranger  who  studies  iIkmu  lonu"  eni^uuii  to 
understand  them. 


T  shall  say  noihinu'  of  tliem  which  I 
have  not  said  of  tliem  in  ]n'int  and  with- 
out contradiction  from  any  quarter.  To 
heujn  an  analysis  of  their  mental  make- 
up. T  have  said  tluit  they  always  })ut  their 
woi'st  foot  forward.  The  best  homes  in 
London  —  those  that  are  most  palatial  with- 
in— have  the  dullest  exteriors,  and  reach 
avvay  in  blocks  of  ]dain.  box-shaped,  sooL- 
uriuunl.  factorylike  buiklings.  Engdish- 
men  nearly  always  make  the  worst  im- 
pression wiien  tlu\v  are  addinii"  to  their 
a(M|uaintances.  and  the  kindest  of  them 
sctMu  rude  when  they  are  addressed  by 
sii-anu'ers.  uv  whtui  eitlier  their  I'iu'hts, 
their  liberlii^s.  or  their  comfort  are  in  the 
slightest  deo-ree  encroacdunl  upon.  Th<\y 
1:0  alxMit  doinu"  th(Mnselv(^s  injustice.  This 
proceeds  either  fi-om  awkwardness,  shy- 
Mt>ss.  orconlidencM'  in  themselves.  They 
.eavt'  it  to  you  and  \\\v  and  the  whole 
world  to   tind  out  foi-  ours(dves  their  vir- 
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tues,  tlieii'  atti-actions,  and    all   i]\o   nicer  quick  and  as  dcixMulciit  on  unexpected  sil- 

attributes    vvliicli    (liey    hide    ^viLhin    the  nations  and  distoiiiul  view  s  of  l  lunus  as  is 

shell  of  their  i-cserve.  ours.      They  are  slower  niindetl  than   we; 

It  is  not  true  that  they  lack  a  sense  of  slower    in    evei-y    way  more    delilxM-ate, 

humor  or  a  love  of  fun.       I  have  heard  ;is  more  patient,  more  uiven  to  relUn'tion,  to 


"no    ONK    who    DOKS    anything    FOK    gain    in    ENGLAND    IS    A    VAGRANT. 


funny  st,oi'i<'s  and  as  ^ood  jokes   there  as  procrastination,  and   to  takini^'    tluMr  ease 

here.      True,  they  are  not  so  much  given  in    i^wvy    w;iy.       An    American's    lii-st 

to  jokiiifj!'.      Then,  a<»-ain,  their    jokes   an;  month   in    London    is  a    sore   trial    of   his 

of  a  difl'erent  soi't.      TluMr  wit   is   not   as  nerves.      Every  succeeding-  month  is  more 
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and    inorfi   ;i    I'cst.       As    loiii^-   :is  you    ex-  fault.       If   a    man.  a    woman,  or  a    child 

pecL    to    do    aiiyiliiiio-.    oot,    anytliinu-.   or  smiis    or    dances.   i)Iays    a    penny    flute, 

reacli  anywhere   in   a  liurry.  you  aic  on  sweeps  a   crossini:-.  or   turns  handsprings 

f,li(^  i-aeiv  of  despair.     Once  you  realize  t  lie  hoide   the    coaches   or   hoats  that  run   to 

folly    of    trying-    to    refoi'ni    tliiiiy  -  eight  Hampton    Court,    lie    or    slie    cannot    l)e 

nuliions  of  easy-going,  delihei'ate  i)eople,  called  a   beggai".      ^h^'ely  })Utting  a   hand 

you   begin   to  feel    grateful    for   tlie  calm  out  to  fend  a  lady's  dress  from  the  muddy 

and  })ejiceand  reslfulness  tl)(\v  can-y  about  wln^d  as  slie  climbs  into  a  hansom  raises 

with  lh(un  lik(^  an  atmosphere.  a  man  beyond  the  charge  of  vagahondage. 

'I\)  illustrat<'  their  del  iberateness.  let  m(^  'IMiis  oi'ows  out  of  the  sacredness  of  indi- 

tell  of  a  hat  which  blew  oil'  a  mechanic's  vidual  libei'ty  in  this  freest  of  the  lands  of 

liead  on  the  top  of  a  'bus  crossing  Albert  Kuroi)(> — a  monarchy  so  lil)eral   that  the 

Jiridge    only    a     few    days    ago.       A    siitl'  i'epul)licanism  of  Fi'anc(0)ec()mes  a  niock- 

breez(^  blew  up   the  Thames,  and    the    hat  ery  when  compared  to  it.      The  liberty  of 

was  whirh'd  against  t  he  side  of  t  he  bi'idge.  the  imlividual   is  as   much  the  loafer's  as 

and  then   went    spinning   down    the  foot-  t  iie  gent  huna  n's ;  and  so  we  see  the  Queen 

way  in   tlu^   opposite  direction    from   that  ret  ire  to  rest  in  ihickingham  Palace  after 

which    the  omnibus    pursued.       ""  I    say."  the.luhilee  prcK'ession.  and  tens  of  tliou- 

said    the    mechanic,    reaching    over    and  sands  of  men  and  women   go  to  sleep  on 

touching  the  driven- on  the  shouldei-,  '"  nu^  the  grass  of  the  park  Ijeneath  hei- windows 

'at's  blowed  otl'."      The  driv<M'  tidgeted  a  at    the    same    time.      All    summer    Hyde 

moment  at  this  sudden  interruption,  then  ]*ark.  St.    .lanies's.  and    (jlreen    Park    are 

took    a    tighter   grasp   of    the    reins,   and  almost    rendered   eyesoi'es   l)y   the  tigures 

clucked    to    the    horses    to    ([uicken    tlnur  of  slee})ing  men  :   and  in  certain  parks  the 

pace.     The  hat  and  the  vehicle  s))un  along-  men   ami    boys   bathe    in    the  ornamental 

in  op[)()site   ways.      -' 1  say,  di'iver."  saiii  waters  u})  to  a  lixed  hour  of  the  morning, 

the  mechanic.  '■  me  "ats  blowed  oil'."    The  Out   of  this  I'eg-ard   for  the  liberty  of  the 

driver  lidgeted   again,  but   now  his  mind  imlividual  grows  the  shameful  night  })a- 

grasped  the  sittiation.  though  nuxsi  unwill-  I'ade   in    Piccadilly,  wherein    vice   flaunts 

ingly.  itself  and  evil  women  pre-empt  the  best 

"It  "as.  "as  it  r"  he  said,  turning  to  tln^  street    in    Loiulon.  while   good  ones  must 

man.      '*  Well.  iIkmi.  tliat  "II  teach  yc^u  to  i^eep  in-doors  or  shut  themselves  in  cabs, 

buy  'ats  to  fit  your  "ead.      I  'ad  a  "oh>  lot  of  *AVhen    you    are   telling   us   the   truth 

'ats  blow  off  befoi'e   I   made  up  me  mind  about  Loiulon."*  said  a   wise  Englishman, 

to  get  "em  to  lit  me  "ead.      After  that  1  'ad  '"iiicluile    your    \iews    of    Piccadilly    at 

no  more  trouble."  night,  hut  don't  dwell  too  much  on  them, 

Th(^  hat  was  still  bowling  along,  and  was  because  nothing  can  he  done  about  it  for 

now  at  the  farther  (Mid  of  the  bridge.      The  a   hundred  years  at  least.      The  reason  is 

mechanic  looked  at  it  dully.       I   was  in  a  this:    a    few   years   ago  a    young   woman 

fever  of  gratuitous  iuipatience  for  the  "bus  was  arrt^sttnl  thereon   a  chai'ge  of  inimo- 

to  stop,  or   for   tln^   man   to  climb   down,  rality.     SIk^  was  taken  to  a  police  station. 

The  driven-  turned  back   to   his  worl^  and  kept  overnight,  and  charged  in  the  nu^rn- 

clucked  to  his  horst^s,  who  quicktnied  tluMr  iiig.    She  said  she  was  a  virtuous  woman, 

gait.       dust   then   a    vagrant    stoppfnl    the  Tht>  pol iceman  swen-e  against  her,  but  she 

flight  of  the  hat  and   I'au  and  cauuht    tlu^  bi'ouuht   proof  that  she  lived  at  home  in 

'l)us,  and  got  a  penny  for  his  pain^.      So  a  nice  (piarter  of  the  town  with  lier  mo- 

every  one  was  happy,  even  1.  ther.  a    respectable  woman  of  the  middle 

I  say  a  vagrant  t-aught  it.      Perhaps  by  class.      Her  neighbors  swore  to  the  good 

catching  it  he  was  jn-omoted.  and  ceased  to  character  and  behavior  of  tiie  mother  and 

be  a  vagrant.      No  one  who  do(^s  anything  her  dauuhtei's.  and  all  England  was  in  a 

for  gain  in  England   is  a   vagrant    in   the  tremor  of  iiulignation  at  the  outrage  that 

eyesof  the  law.  its  executors,  or  the  people  seemed    to    have   been    committed.      As   a 

at  large.      One  beggar  wlu)  iciiew  tiiis  pe-  result  the  wicked  walk,  and  no  constable 

culiarity  of  his  naiion  said,  when  arrest-  })ursu(^s  them,  for    no   constable  dares  to 

ed  in  midsummer,  that  he  was  no  l)cggar.  run  tlie  risk  of  making  anothei-  such  mis- 

"1   shovel  snow  off  the  ])avemtMits  Uw  a  take."" 

living,"    said     he.       There    is     not     snow  All   night    long  of  ovvry  night  a  dog's 

enough   to  shoved   onc(^  in   live  y(\n's.  but  lialf-stilled   liowling  annoyeHl   me    in    the 

any  one  could   see  that   that    was  not    his  last    lunise    1    took    in    Eoiuh^n.       In    the 
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morning-    the    beast    was    let    out   at    six  will  read  liis    report:    Sergeant  X.,  156, 

o'clock,  and   sleep   fled   from   every  bed-  says,  '  The  house  is  an  old  mansion,  more 

room   in   my  home.      The  suspicion  that  lately  in   use  as  a  private   school-house, 

the  animal   was  being  starved,  or  was  in  and  now  in  the  sole  charge  of  a  Mrs.  Bob- 
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pain  for  other  reasons,  did  not  lessen  the 
annoyance.  At  last  I  went  to  the  near- 
est police  station. 

''I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  tliat 
we  have  a  report  upo]i  that  dog."  said  the 
Inspector.  "An  earlier  complaint  led 
us  to  send  a  sergeant  to  the   house.      I 


betts.  a  care-taker.  I  called  upon  her  and 
notified  her  that  there  were  complaints 
of  the  dog  barking,  and  she  said  it  was 
nothing,  only  a  setter  pup  that  had  been 
talcen  from  its  mother,  and  was  being 
weaned.  Being  cautioned,  she  pronn'sed 
to  keej)  the  dog  in    as  much    as  possible, 
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wiLliout  liurtiiif,^  its  lioalUi.  and  to  do  cv-  "  h    d  Ijc  lierowii  doiiig-s;  but  you  miglit 

erytliiiij,^  to  keep  it  (luietci-."  Iii'>t  -o  around  and  tell  her  how  you  feel 

''  There,""  said  the  Inspector.  '"  J"in  sui(;  about  it.  and  reason  with  her.  mentioning 

that  must  be  a  ^^-reat  satislaetioii  to  you.  your  dislike  of  proeeedinir  to  hai'sh  mea- 

[  am  .^-lad  to  have  been  able  to  <4ive  you  sures.      She  mi.uht  lake  it  kindly,  or  she 

the  faets.      If  the  do^-  was  bein^-  starved  miLilit    drive    you    out    with    a    slanging, 

or    abused,    that     woiiM     i)e    one    thing —  You  can't   nevei'  tell    what   a    female  will 

wouldn't    \\:     Ihit   since   it's   merely  took  do.      But    there's    your   choice  —  isn't    it  : 

from    its   mother  and  crying   for  lier,  as  It's  ai'gue  with  her  or  it's  summons  her." 

dogs  will,  that  puts  a  dill'erent  face  on  it  As    1    made    my  way    out    past   half  a 

doesn't    it."      1    was  sui'e   you'd   see    it    in  dozen    ""  Bobbies"  I   was   conscious    of    a 

lliat     way.      The    othei"    gentleman     was  feeling    for  them    still    kindlier   than    be- 

(juite     satislied.      He    couldn't     slee])     no  fore. 

more  than  you.  lie  kept  thinking  it  was  Those  incom])arable  guardians  of  the 
cruelty  that  caused  tlu;  dou's  howling:  })eace  of  the  world's  cai)ital:  All  tow- 
but  you  see  it's  only  a  ])up])y  doing  as  ering,  awkward  country  boys  l)rought 
pu})i)ies  will,  and  being  took  from  his  to  the  big  city,  and  dressed  up  so  that 
mother,  as  dogs  so  often  has  to  l)e."  they   shall     ever    I'enuiin    as   much    a])ai't 

Amused   at  this  view   of  the  case,  and  from  the  Londoner  as  the  day  they  land- 

at    the    suggestion    of    what    might    havt^  ed.      Their  casques  of    cloth,  their    huge 

hai)pened    had    the    dog    been    abused,   I  hands    and    feet    pi'otruding    from    short 

turned  to  take  my  leave.      The  Inspf^'toi"  tight  sleeves  and  short  tight  trouser  legs, 

was  not  (juite  sure  I  saw  the  mat  lei-  with  and   their   funny  short   coats,  with    skirts 

his  Phiglish  view.  that    stick    out     beyond     their    hips    like 

"However."   said    he.    '"the    nuisance  the  wooden  coats  of   Swiss  toy  soldiers — 

still  remains — doesn't  it^"  but.  bless    niel   these    ai'e    not    things    to 

"So  I  was  thiid'cing."  said  I.  laugh  at. 

"Ah!""  said  he.  with  a  lawyerlike  aii-.  Go  and  see  the  order  these  constables 
"the  nuisance  does  certainly  i-emain.  maintain.  See  them  merely  walk  to 
AVell,  if  you  feel  that  way.  and  it  keeps  and  fi'o  through  a  turbulent  crowd,  say- 
on,  you"ll  have  to  summons  the  care-  iiig  only,  ""  I\Iove  along,  ])lease."  and  sej)- 
taker — won't  you:'""  araling  the  shouldei'S  and  elbows  whicii 

The  nuisance  did  c(,)nt iiiiK'.  and  I  went  form  the  circuit  of  every  crowd"s  galvan- 

to  the  station  to  lodge  another  com})laint.  ism. 

"I"ll    hav(;    to    ask'    you    to    stop    that  Even    in    the    last    bread     riots,   when 

howling. "said  I.  entertaining  a  thorough-  tens  of  thousands  of  rioters  assembled  in 

ly  American  anticipation  of  a  ])()lice  i-aid  Ti'afalgar   Square    and    the   Guards  wei'C 

on  the  house,  and  the  massacre  or  abduc-  ordered  out.  this  was  all   that  was  done, 

tion  of  tiie  dog.  The  mounted  soldiers  moved  their  horses 

"We  can't  stoj)  it."  said  the  Inspector,  into  the  heart  of  the  mob  and  out  again 

"  We  can't  do  anything  al)out  it.      Great  i)y  dill'erent    ]Kiths.  and    bi-oke    the   con- 

lieavensl    what    a    row    there'd    be    if    we  cord  of  the  mass  so  that  it  melted  out  of 

presumed  to  enter  that   house   and   inttM--  sight. 

fere  with    that    woman's   management    of  I>e  sure  the  ])eoph^  deserve    more  than 

her  own    })roi)erty  I      She'd   have   a   grtnit  half  the  credit    for  this  })eaceful  oi-dering 

laugh  at  us.      She'd  have  more  than  that,  of  their  ways.      They  respect  the  law,  and 

sir.      She'd  Icnow  her  rights,  if  we  didn't  :  the    ari'ival    of    a    Bobby,  empty-handed, 

and  she'd  go  to  the  heads  of  the  force  or  means  as  much   to  all.  exce})t  the  drunk- 

the   courts,  or    somewhere    or   other,  and  enest  or  the  cra/iest  ones,  as  if  he  cari'ied 

Heaven  knows  what  a  time  there'd  bt>.'"  a    howitzer    wiih    him.      Nevertheless,  in 

"Well,  what"s  to  be  doner"  I  asked.  London  it   is  the  ])olice  who  get  the  hard 

••Summons    her.  and    (diargi^    her.  and  knocks    ami    cruel     wounds    far    ofteiier 

1(4  the  court  deal  with  her  for  maintain-  than  the  bullies  they  bring  into  court. 

ing  a  nuisance.      She'il   have  to  stop  tlie  In  the  slum  quartei-s  the  peo])le  often 

dog's  howls,  or  ])ay  a  line."  demand  a   fair  light  when  an  arrest  is  to 

"  Whatr"  Isaid.    ""  Have  a  uooi- wonuin  ne  made,  ami   Iiumi  the  "Bobby"  appears 

bnnight  to  court  and  imi  in  the  dock-,  and  in  c(Mirt   bandag(Hl.  as  ])risoners  too  often 

all  the  rest  of  it.'      1  never  ct>uid  di>  it."  are  in  New  York*. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know."  said  the  Inspector.  It  i>  dithcult  for  an  American  to  under- 
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stand  that  lie  may  use  tiie  }>oliro   as  scr-  iicu-it'cMiiiLi'  liis  duty  or  <:-(>iii^i:'  otl   liis  post, 

vaiits.  and  lln'ii  to  rrcuicilt'  tliat  fact  with  Tiit^y  u--e  llio  cabman  over  tlio'c   in   sim- 

tlioir  eiliciency  as  i^olicfUUMi.      It  is  true,  ilar  ways — especially  to  carry  letters  and 

liowever.      I  have  ot"!!'!)  sent  policemen  t'or  parcels  quickl}-. 

cabs,   have    ^-iven    tlieiu    haters    to    pusi.  I  have  seen   more  ]iersons   in  England 

liave  eni})loyed  them  lo  u'liide  nuMhrouuh  ^vllo  do  not  like  (\its  than  I  sn})posed  the 

])nzzlin,ii'    neiu"hl><>i'h«>oiU.    and    ha.ve    iiad  \V(n'ld  containeil.  hut    in    respect  of  otlier 

them  Itnid  nu^  t'or  h'nei<^  in    a  hlack   t'oi:'.  animals  tlie  fondness  of  tlie   Eno-lish   for 

Twopence  is  all  tiiat   liie  l.oiuhmer  ::ive>.  the  hrute  ci'cation  is  extraordinai-y.  There 

a    ])oliceman    for    siieh    a    service,  and   he  is   a    iloo-   in    every   house,  and    ])(wr    and 

thinks   none   the   worse   i)(   the  C(^nstahie  rich    alike  koo\^  dou-s  tiH^tiuii'  after  them 

for   takine-    what    he    ha>-   earned    wiiii.eai  in  the  street-.     Ti;e  colled  ions  (-)f  pet  dof^'S 
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left  at  the  doorways  of  the  big-  stores  to 
be  chained  up  and  cared  for  by  porters  in 
gold  iace  while  the  dogs'  mistresses  are  in- 
doors makes  one  of  tlie  sights  of  the 
town. 

High-bred  teri-iers.  and  French  poodles 
sheared  so  as  to  leave  tufts  and  knobs 
of  kinky  wool  here  and  there  on  their 
bodies,  are  the  fashionable  pets  at  pres- 
ent; but  no  dog"  is  so  much  of  a  mon- 
grel or  so  hideously  ugly  that  he  cannot 
find  a  countess  or  a  coster  to  lead  him 
about  the  streets.  Not  merely  canaries, 
but  every  sort  of  bird  that  flies  is  petted 
in  English  homes  and  sold  by  Englisli 
fanciers.  So,  too,  all  but  the  poorest  keep 
gardens  —  however  small  they  be;  and 
even  the  very  poorest  put  pots  of  flowers 
in  their  windows. 

The  island  is  a  paradise  for  horses. 
Not  only  are  all  the  roads  I  ever  have 
seen  in  the  country  as  level  and  smooth 
as  the  city  streets,  but  the  draught-horses 
are  very  much  stronger  and  bigger  than 
any  we  see  in  America ;  so  that  the 
extra  heaviness  of  the  vehicles  is  more 
than  counterbalanced.  Whenever  a  lady 
wishes  to  distinguish  a  visitor  to  her  coun- 
try house,  she  takes  him  to  the  stable  to 
see  tlie  horses.  And  she  talks  to  them, 
and  feeds  them  with  sugar,  and  pets  them 
as  if  they  were  human. 

Because  the  Englishman  is  forever  eat- 
ing he  sees  to  it  that  the  animal  which 
he  loves  next  to  his  dog  shall  do  as  well. 
Therefore,  whenever  a  vehicle  stops, 
whether  for  the  driver  to  collect  or  de- 
liver a  package,  or  take  a  drink,  or  enjoy 
a  rest,  his  first  act  is  to  hang  a  nose-bag 
full  of  feed  over  his  horse's  head.  If  the 
reader  knew  how  often  an  English  driver 
has  to  stop  at  the  public-houses  for  a 
drink,  how  often  he  feels  obliged  to  haul 
up  to  a  curb  to  smoke  or  chat  with  a 
frieiid,  or  to  sit  still  and  rest,  he  would 
appreciate  how  many  times  a  horse  is  fed 
in  a  da3^  The  feeding  seems  to  me  well- 
nigli  perpetual. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  people  generally. 
Tea  in  bed,  then  breakfast,  lunch,  after- 
noon tea,  dinner,  and  late  supper  before 
retiring  are  six  of  their  meals,  four  of 
which  are  regular  and  habitual  with  all 
classes.  The  mechanic  and  the  laborer 
stop  work  for  a  drink  or  a  bite  and  a 
smoke  at  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon. 
More  than  one  lady  has  told  me  that 
she  feels  obliged  to  eat  something  between 
breakfast  and  luncheon  every  day;   and 
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the  husband  of  one,  hearing  her  say 
this,  vowed  that  she  woke  in  the  middle 
of  every  night  to  eat  some  cold  pud- 
ding. As  this  man  is  constitutionally  in- 
capable of  telling  the  truth,  I  do  not  ask 
the  reader  to  believe  that  even  one  Briton 
goes  so  far  as  that  in  satisfying  the  tire- 
less hunger  of  the  race. 

The  enervating  climate  accounts  for 
this,  and  for  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
people.  For  three  months  after  my  ar- 
rival in  London  I  could  not  get  warm. 
I  knew  that  the  people  put  on  heavy 
clothes,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  exercise 
in  lieu  of  heating  their  houses  as  we  do; 
but  the  thickest  clothes  did  not  suffice, 
and  only  a  few  Americans  know  how  to 
work  at  athletics  and  business  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  I  shivered  by  night  and*  by 
day,  and  was  made  almost,  ill  with  the 
cold.  I  said  so  to  my  banker — the  sober- 
est, most  orderly  of  men. 

"How  much  whiske\'  do  you  drink?" 
he  asked. 

I  had  not  been  drinking  any. 
"  Good  heavens,  man  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Come  with  me.''  He  took  me  to  the 
nearest  public-house  and  oi'dered  a  glass 
of  Scotch  whiskey  for  me.  "  There,''  said 
he,  "  never  let  the  middle  of  an  afternoon 
pass  without  your  having  had  a  glass  of 
spirits.  Take  another  before  you  go  to 
bed.  Others  may  prescribe  a  greater 
quantit}^  and  you  must  be  the  judge  of 
your  own  requirements,  but,  mark  me, 
you  take  two  drinks  a  day  as  I  have  ad- 
vised, or  you'll  be  ill;  indeed,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  you  died.  It  is  impossible  to 
live  in  this  climate  without  stimulants." 

The  drunkenness  that  results  from  the 
strain  of  the  debilitating  climate  is  worse 
than  shocking  to  a  stranger.  The  crowds 
in  the  gin-palaces,  the  preponderance  of 
poor  women  in  the  mass  of  drinkers,  the 
drunkenness  of  women,  and  the  fact  that 
liquor,  which  rendei'S  men  sodden,  seems 
to  make  women  crazy  —  these  with  the 
bedlam  in  the  streets  at  the  closing-time 
of  the  taverns  each  night  are  all  as  note- 
worthy, though  not  as  nice,  as  the  eating 
habits  of  the  people. 

These  same  London  poor  beat  their 
wives.  No  one  will  deny  it.  At  least, 
they  beat  them,  or  fight  with  them,  or  get 
beaten  by  them — according  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  strength  in  each  married 
couple.  The  refrain  of  the  police-court 
chorus  every  day  demonstrates  how  much 
rum   leads  to   fiohting  in  the  homes.      I 
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i'ein(Mnl)cr  now  tliat  a  clerk  of  tlie  court 
told  me  iJiat  tlie  poor  are  refoi'iniiig 
)-ai)i(liy  in  this  re.sj)eet. 

"  They  throw  tiling's  at  each  otliei*  more 
and  moi'e,  instead  of  fig'litino-/"  said  lie; 
but  tlie  })()int  seems  a  small  one  to  me. 

M'lie  (^ommonplaceness  of  the  subject  of 
drink,  and  the  failure  of  the  mass  to  view 
it  as  gentler  folk  do.  are  seen  in  the  per- 
ennial i-eferences  to  it  on  the  cliea])  stage 
and  in  the  chea])  i)ress.  This  franknt^ss 
is  illustrated  by  an  adventure  1  once  had 
— on  ;i  "bus  again — at  Charing'  Cross.  I 
climbed  to  the  roof  and  saw,  with  alarm, 
that  the  driver  was  not  in  his  place.  1 
thought  the  hors(\s  were  free  to  run  away, 
and  was  about  to  clamber  down  again 
when  the  driver  came  out  of  a  public- 
lioirse,\vij)ing  his  mouth.  Then  a  little 
boy  a})peared  from  uiuhn'  the  liorses' 
lieads.  which  he  had  betm  hoUling-. 

'•l>een  getting-  a  drink?"  I  asked. 

''Yes,'"  said  lu^:  ''I  always  gets  a  drink 
at  this  end  of  the  line.  You  can't  drink 
the  stuff  at  the  other  end.  You  really 
can't,  you  know.  It's  'orrid.  Well,  see 
'ere.  I'll  tell  you  'ow  bad  it  is.  It's  worse 
than  water." 

He  paused  a  moment  to  allow  me  to 
study  Lhis  gra})hic  analysis  of  the  awful 
quality-  of  that  rum.  and  then  he  ])ro- 
ceeded : 

''Another  man  as  calls  himself  a  gen- 
tleman came  u])  'ere  t'other  day.  just  as 
you  'ave,  and  I  was  'aving  me  drink,  just 
as  I've  been  'aving-  it  now.  and  when  I 
come  'e  raised  a  awful  row.  '  Where 
was  you?'  'e  asks.  *  'Aving  a  drink.'  says 
I,  as  respectful  as  anythinlv.  Then. would 
you  believe  it.  he  ups  and  says  I  'adn't 
no  right  to  'av(^  a  drink  whilst  I  was  on 
duty,  and  'e'd  rt^port  me  to  the  company. 
AVhat  do  you  tliink  of  thatf' 

"What  did  you  say?" 

''What  did  I  say.'  I  waits  a  few  min- 
utes and  turns  it  ovtn*  in  my  'ead.  and 
then  I  lets  'im  'ave  a  bit  of  me  mind. 
'You.'  I  says — 'you  proberbly  calis 
yourself  a  gentleman.  And  yt)u  goes  and 
says  I  'adn't  ought  io  drink.  A  pretty 
l)usiness.'  I  says.  "  trying  to  sto]i  a  poor 
man  'aving-  'is  drink,  and  at  the  same 
time  callin'  yourself  a  g-entltMuan  !'  " 

These  comments  on  the  drinking-  habits 
of  the  masses  do  not  app'.y  \o  the  middle 
million  or  the  u})per  ttMi  liiousand.  (3nce. 
in  a  first-class  railway  carriage.  I  heard 
a,  well-dressed,  well  -  appearing  man  of 
middle  aiie   boast  that  he  could  drink   a 


quart  of  port-wine  in  an  afternoon  and  i 
go  home  as  steadily  as  if  he  had  only 
drunk  a  glass  of  water.  Such  a  boast 
would  not  have  excited  any  attention  a 
century  ag-o.  It  does  so  now.  because 
the  g-entlemen  of  London  no  longer  get 
drunk'. 

In  the  West  End  clubs  drunkenness  is 
an  infrequent  thing.  All  men  drink 
more  than  the  same  sorts  do  here,  but 
men  of  pride  watch  their  capacity  as 
an  engineer  watches  tiie  water-gauge 
when  tilling  the  boiler  of  his  engine.  A 
greater  variety  of  wines  is  served  at  din- 
ner, and  one  hears  more  talk  of  what  is 
in  the  cellars  of  good  houses  there  than 
here.  Some  may  say  that  this  is  for  the 
good  reason  that  the  English  have  more 
line  wines  and  costly  cellars  than  we.  but 
that  does  not  bear  on  the  case,  because  we 
can  have  whatever  we  want  as  well  as 
any  people  on  earth.  It  is  still  the  same 
matter  of  climate.  One's  ])hysical  system 
will  take  in  a  great  deal  in  England  be- 
fore it  perceptibly  responds  to  the  stimu- 
lant. Therefore  it  is  that  one  is  certain 
to  have  sherry  and  champagne  and  clar- 
et, or  hock  and  claret,  and  then  port,  fol- 
lowed by  brandy  or  a  liqueur  after  the 
cotl'ee.  This  is  the  mere  basis  or  skeleton 
of  the  wine-scheme  of  an  English  dinner. 
]\Iore  wines  may  be  had.  but  less  would  be 
impossible.  Whiskey  always  follows  latei- 
in  the  evening,  by  going-home  time,  if  not 
before. 

The  dinners  are  not  more  elaborate  on 
the  whole  there  than  here,  but  they  are 
enjoyed  at  greater  leisure,  especially  over 
the  dessert  at  the  end,  when  the  port  is 
reached. 

The  formalities  which  lead  up  to  and 
endure  all  through  and  after  a  dinner  in 
England  seem  a  little  stitl'  to  those  of  us 
newer  folk  who  have  not  copied  them. 
But  tliey  are  meritorious.  I  have  nevei' 
been  in  a  nice  home  of  any  sort,  no  mat- 
ter how  modest  or  how  well  acquainted 
with  one  another  were  the  ]H^oj)le  there, 
that  these  conventional  usages  were  not 
adhered  to.  It  may  be  a  ducal  mansion 
or  only  a  flat,  yet  the  servant  announces 
with  due  fcn'maliiy  each  guest  that  ar- 
rives, and  then  declares  the  readiness  of 
the  dinner  in  the  same  conventional,  for- 
mal maniuM-.  And  the  hostess  either  ap- 
])oints  an  escort  for  each  lady,  or  else  has 
done  so  quietly  before  the  meal  is  an- 
nounced. The  hallways  may  be  of  ba- 
ronial width,  or  as  strait  as  the  road  to 
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hea von,  yet  theoouplos\Yill  always  prooood  (.'oiupany  to   one  another.      There  are  no 

to  the  tliniMii' rotnn  witli  a  hidy's  liand  tui  ii'eneral  introihietions  at  an  Kniilish  din- 

eaeh  man's  arm.      K.ven  tluniiih  they  must  ner.  or  oven  at  a  house  party  in  the  ooun 

walk  orahwiso,  this  will  always  bo  so.  try.        It"    ail     the    li'iu^sts    are    aoquaintoil 

Tlie  seats  at  the  ilininu-  table  will  sure-  there   is    no    need    to   itiiroduee  ihrni,  but 

Iv  be  sot    w  iih   eards   boaritiii-   the   names  if  they  are  stran^oi-.s  they  n\usi  remain  so. 

of  the   u'uests,  that    they    may    liud    their  or  trust  to  ehanee  m-  jierscmal  mau'iu^ism 

plaees.    ami     menu    eards.    set     in    pretty  for    making-    ae^uaiuianeeships.        Kveiy 

lu>ldors.  will   alnu>st   as  eerlaii\ly   toll    the  n\an   is    inlrodueed    at    a   ilinner   parly    to 

in^roilionts    o(    the    feast     to    those    who  the    lady    ho    is    to    esoort     to    the    table, 

are    to  enjoy    it.       'riiero   are    said    to    be  'riioro  it  sto^^s.      It  is  a  eusloin  whieh  has 

bnndreds    of    Lmulon     families     oaoh    oi  some  eloso   relation  to    the  experionee  of 

wlu>se   aooumulatod    treasure  o(    plate    is  an   aneiont  raee  throu*i'h  many  eonturios. 

mt\isurod    by    van  KkuIs  ;    but    those    who  I  leave  the  reailer  to  analy/.o  it. 
have   far  loss  silver  always  display  what  Kven    to   a  town  house  w  lunv  twonty- 

thoy  have  t>f  it.  and  c>f  out  i^lass,  iu  a  way  two    stn-vanls    wore    kt^[)t     many     visitors 

whieh    distinuuislu^s    Ku^lisli    tables   and  brought  tiunr  mauls  im- valets;    but   I  have 

makes  them  all  akin.  foutul    myself  everywhere  so  well   oai'od 

.Ml    the  diners  rise   at   the   proper   mo-  for  by   the  servants  alrt\uly   there   that    I 

men.i.  and  the  ladies  prot'eed  to  tlu^  ili-aw-  luwer  reiiretteil  my  eiuidition.    Tlit^stren- 

iiii^'-room    as    surely,    in    all    houses,    as  nous  etl\>rt  o\'  the  whole  people  to  obtain 

every  Vln^'lislunan  in   other  plaees  ecMues  eomfori  at  home  has  brouu'ht  them  a  ureal 

to    his    feet    at    the    tir>i    notes    o(    "  C\od  dt\ilofit. 

Save    llu^   (^huHMi."'      It    is    tlu^   host's    part  One    who    lives     there    is    apt     to    stay 

to  see  to   It    thai    tiu^    inm^   during-   whieh  i>fieuest  at  eountry  houses,  ami  there  the 

(he  men    linger  o\er    the   brandy    and  ei  eusioins   are    I'ouiplex,  but    as   smot>tli    in 

ii'ars  is   not    pi'i>loni:ed   to  evon    the   vtM'^e  motion  as  the  en^int^s  of  a  rai'in^-  "  liiun-." 

o(    rudeness    tmvard     tlu^    hulii\s     waitinu'  Your  host"^  I'oaehman   meets  you   at    tiu^ 

abovestairs.      The  smoi;ini^-  is    limiteil   to  station.        in    iloor    servants     take     your 

the  diniuii'  riHMn,  the  library,  or  llu^  snu>k  thinus  to  your  room,  ami   thert^  your  ba^' 

in^'  room,  as  the  easo  may  1h^  ;    but    when  is   opeutnl  and   emptied    in    t>rder   that    its 

the   i^-uests  depart    there  is  always   heard  contents  uiay  be  put   precisely  wlun-e  you 

the  invitation   to  a  ulass  of  spirits  ami  a  will   want   them.       livery   need    you    havt^ 

ei^'ar    ov   ei^'ariMte,  while    tlu^    ladies    are  while   in    your   room  will    be  ant  ieipattnl. 

puttiuu-ou  their  wraps.      This  last  drink  Voiu"    bath    will    usually    be    nuule    rt\uly 

is  the  Kn^iish  "'ni^ht  eap.""  taken  at   that  m-iM-uiuht.  so    that    tiie    water    may    lake 

moment  to  kill  llu^  lime,  or  lo  carry  the  o\\    the  lemperaiure  o(   the  air,  and    \t>nr 

men  cheerily  on  their  homeward  way;    il  clothinu-  and    boots   will    be  fouiul    ri\idy 

is  the  modern  siirrup  cup.  brusluHl  when  you  uc^hI  iheui. 

1    have    seen    in     Ku^lish    "  l>oheinia  "  lh-t\ikfasl    cusioms    always    surprise    a 

some  houses   wliercMU   I'criaiu   fealures  oi  new  i'ouum-.  for   the  servants  ilo    iu>l    wait 

this     formality     wcrt^     omitted,    but     the  on  labh\  but  only  brim;-  tlu^  dishes  to  the 

(tnly   household  in    London    w  Iumv   every  sideboaril,  to  which  t\icli  unest   repairs  to 

formality     was    waived     was     that     o(    a  lu^lp  himself.      He  carries  his  plate  thith- 

foreiu'uer.       There     we     I'ame     in     unan  er.  stocks   it   with    the  viands   he   ]n\MVrs. 

nouueed.  wtuU     lo    dinner    in     a     sort    o(  and    then    lakes    il    back    to    his    place   al 

catch  as-i-aicli  can     fashiv>u,   with    a     lady  table.       He   even    pours  (Mil    his   i>wn    lea 

ov  without,  sal  unconscionably  lom:-  over  or  cotVct^     [cix    beinu-   the   usual    breakfast 

*Mir  I'iiiais.  and   ilum   smoked  all  over  the  drini;  in  l\iiuland. 

house.      The  elVtHM  of  this  laxity  was  that  He  is  in   loost^   llanm^ls   and    h>w   slun^s 

we   all   appiHH'iaUHl    the   full   value  o(   llie  i^if  the  weather  is  half  tiiu^V  and  from   iht^ 

l\ni:lish    convention   in  (>rderinu-   society,  breakfast     table    he     saunters     imiI     from 

and    in    brinoin^-    dignity    lo    it    and   stdf  under    the    ivy.    whiidi    throws    its   ^-rtnui 

respect  lo  ils  memlna-s.  arabestpierie  over  wall  and  porch,  to  spend 

The  most    part    oi   the    ImiuHsIi    usa^-es  a   whoh^  lon^-  day   al  o\\\  (]oov   iliversion, 

some  o(  us  copy,  and    ihe    rest    o(   us  c:\\\  at  tenuis,  or  bowU.  t>r  whalever.  with    in- 

ii\n   used  lo;    bul  ihtu-c  is  a  f(\ilure  of  for-  Uuwals  o(   nvulino-    in    a   hamuiock.        He 

nial    diniiii;-    there    which    is  dilVertmt.       I  ludps  the  hosU\ss  choostMluM'ruils  for  ilin- 

refer  to   the   failure   to    introduct^  all    the  ner  out  o(  ihe  ^lass  houses,  ov  j.:oes  with 
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liei"  to  the  stable,  or  to  lier  old-fasliioiied 
liei-b-garden,  with  its  rue  and  tliynie  and 
sa<j:e  and  all  the  rest,  if,  as  it  often  hap- 
])ens,  she  has  preserved  sucli  brie  a-brac 
of  the  j)ast. 

Jjuncheon  may  be  served  out-of-doors 
under  a  spreading"  tree,  with  liveried  men 
to  Avait  upon  the  guests ;  and  at  six 
oV'lock,  or  half  i)ast,  the  elaborate  liip-h- 
walled  gai'den  will  be  deserted  for  the 
bedroom,  and  the  donning  of  evening- 
dress  and  pumi)S  against  the  announce- 
ment of  the  always  formal  dinner.  The 
whole  day  runs  like  clock-work,  but  one 
never  sees  the  wheels. 

One  does  not  altogetlier  like  the  way  in 
which  th<^  children  are  shunted  aside  and 
left  with  nurses,  being  brought  to  their 
mothers  when  dressed  for  a  walk  or  a  ride, 
and  shown  to  their  father  and  the  guests 
for  only  a  little  wliile  later  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. But  manly  boys  grow  out  of 
this  upl)ringing'  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  the  girls  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  oth- 
er girls'  brothel's. 

The  formal  '"mother"'  and  "father" 
with  which  Englisli  g-irls  address  their 
parents  seem  farthei*  from  the  heai't  and 
fjirtherfrom  the  grace  of  femininity  than 
the  e  idearing  terms  our  daughtei'S  use: 
wliile  the  boyish  way  of  calling  their 
fathers  "pater"  or  "governor"  and  their 
mothers  "mater"  sounds  very  stiff  to  us. 
The  old  middle-class  terms  "ma"  and 
"  pa"  have  descended  far  below  that  class 
to-day,  and  seem  to  be  in  complete  disre- 
pute. 

In  England  you  can  ti-ace  caste  from 
the  sorrowing  lady  on  the  throne  to  the 
top-hat  and  long  coat  of  the  simplest  gen- 
tleman in  the  West  End,  or  the  same  hat 
and  short  coat  of  the  humblest  clerk  in 
the  City.  From  top  to  bottom  the  English 
love  it  all.  Let  no  one  humbug-  my  read- 
er with  the  assei'tion  (born  of  our  rei)ub- 
lican  wishes)  that  the  lines  of  caste  grow 
looser,  or  that  monarcliy  is  under  a  death- 
sentence  in  England.  The  youngest, 
most  shelter(Hl  oak  in  that  land  is  not  as 
firmly  rooted  nor  as  sure  of  a  long  exist- 
ence. 

Let  us  see  sonit^  of  the  etYects  of  caste 
— some  of  the  curious  effects  that  I  have 
noted.  On  Jubilee  day  I  stood  so  near 
the  procession  that  I  could  have  touched 
the  door  of  Her  ^^lajesty's  carriage  with 
my  walking-stick. 

When  she  had  ridden  l\v.  the  lady  next 
to  me  said. 


"  Oh  dear,  now  she's  gone,  and  I  didn't 
see  her." 

"Didn't  see  lierT"  I  repeated,  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"I  couldn't,"  she  rejilied.  "I  was  so 
excited  I  could  not  look  at  her.  This  is 
the  third  time  I've  tried,  but  something 
always  comes  up  and  blinds  me.'' 

Once  I  was  walking  in  Hyde  Parlc 
with  a  little  English  lady,  who  suddenly 
cried  out: 

"Oh,  there's  the  Princess"  (meaning  tlie 
Princess  of  Wales),  "and  Princess  Vic- 
toria! Do  hurry  and  let  us  get  near  the 
road  to  see  them  1" 

"Well,  there,  they  have  gone,"  said 
she,  after  the  royal  carriage  had  passed, 
"and  I  shall  be  in  a  flutter  for  half  an 
hour.  I  suppose  you'll  never  understand 
it,  but  I  go  perfectly  silly  whenever  I  see 
royalty." 

I  long  ago  learned  to  distrust  every 
Englishman  who  pretends  to  view  royalty 
coldly,  as  we  do  here  in  America.  If  an 
Englishman  abuses  the  institution  of 
caste,  I  suspect  him  of  being  a  very  cheaj) 
fraud. 

I  have  known  only  one  English  wo- 
man to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  in- 
stitution. She  was  a  type-writer  girl,  who 
wore  trousers  when  she  ]'ode  her  bicycle, 
and  belonged  to  a  short-haired  guild 
which  once  declared  itself  "opposed  to 
marriage  on  account  of  its  indecency." 
The  usual  thing  is  to  hear  a  cheap  wit  or 
noisy  democrat  assail  the  aristocracy,  and 
in  the  next  breath  betray  his  servile  ad- 
miration of  it.  For  instance,  a  well- 
known  self-advertiser  on  the  edge  of  an 
honorable  calling  was  once  assuring 
me  that  he  felt  like  an  American,  and 
would  like  to  see  every  nobleman  obliged 
to  pawn  his  coronet  and  go  to  work  at 
sweeping  the  streets.  Ten  minutes  later 
he  was  pressing  me  to  take  tea  at  his 
house  the  next  afternoon.  "  You'll  meet 
some  very  smart  people  tliere."  said  he: 
"  indeed,  I  even  hope  to  have  the  honor 
of  entertaining  Lady  Dash,  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Doldrums,  you  know, 
so  I'm  sure  you'll  make  it  a  point  to 
come." 

This  pei'fectly  natural  ingrained  feel- 
ing sifts  all  the  way  through  society  from 
top  to  bottom,  manifesting  itself  in  a 
million  ways.  A  professional  man  may 
aspire  to  a  gentle  position  if  he  can  af- 
foi'd  it  and  is  fit  for  it:  and  so  may  even 
a  manufacturer:  but,  as  I  understand  it, 
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this  a  man  may  not  do  if  he  is  a  trades- 
man, no  matter  how  wealthy  or  polished 
he  may  be— that  is,  if  he  sells  goods  at 
retail. 

A  high  silk  hat  is  a  badge  of  gentil- 
ity (in  London  rather  than  in  England 
at  large)  which  even  a  cabman  respects, 
and  a  first-class  railway  ticket  has  inspired 
most  deferential  behavior  from  a  station 
agent  who  had  been  very  rude  to  me  when 
I  bought  a  third-class  ticket  at  his  win- 
dow. Dress  remains  a  badge  of  rank,  be- 
cause men  do  not  presume  to  dress  above 
their  station,  as  a  rule ;  and  in  a  city  ware- 
house you  may  distinguish  the  proprietor 
by  his  silk  hat  and  frock-coat,  the  clerk 
by  his  silk  hat  and  short  coat,  and  the 
porter  by  his  round  hat.  I  have  been 
told  again  and  again — though  I  am  thank- 
ful never  to  hav^e  had  to  experience  it — 
tliat  a  business  man  who  receives  you 
freely  at  his  house  as  a  friend,  will  prove 
difficult  of  access  and  stiffly  ceremonious 
if  you  go  to  his  office  on  business. 

Because  of  such  conditions,  Americans 
at  home  wonder  why  other  Americans 
live  in  England.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  it.  Some  live  there  because  Eng- 
land is  three  thousand  miles  from  their 
liome  reputations,  or  the  scene  of  their 
failures.  Others  do  so  because  their  mode 
of  life  —  iiowever  good  or  evil  —  is  not 
pried  into  by  press  or  public.  Some  live 
there  because  of  the  restful  calm  of  every 
phase  of  life.  Some  love  the  historic 
landmarks  and  the  literary  associations, 
animate  and  inanimate,  dead  or  living. 
But  one  other  thing  all  Americans  who 
are  there  cannot  help  enjoying.  It  is  this  : 
that  in  the  freest,  most  liberally  govern- 
ed of  foreign  lands  they  find  their  own 
freedom  even  greater  than  that  of  their 
English  neighbors.  Only  his  own  circle 
and  the  ones  beneath  it  are  open  to  an 
Englishman,  but  every  circle  welcomes 
any  American  who  is  able  to  grace  it. 
An  Englishman  in  London  must  be  par- 
ticular where  and  how  he  lives;  but  an 
American  may  inhabit  a  cottage  in  a 
poor  neighborhood  without  damaging  his 
social  standing.  He  may  dress  as  he 
pleases,  he  may  even  maintain  a  trace  of 
bohemianism  in  his  entertainments,  if  he 
prefers  it,  or  is  blind  to  it.  His  mistakes 
are  excused, and  his  eccentricities  are  cred- 
ited, with  kindly  forbearance,  to  his  na- 
tionality oftener  than  to  himself. 

Several  times  I  have  known   an  Eng- 


lishman on  the  easiest  terms  in  American 
houses  to  drop  his  afiability  and  his  care- 
less manner  when  another  Englishman 
has  entered  the  circle  and  been  intro- 
duced to  him. 

Americans,  having  no  rank,  are  of 
every  rank  in  England;  but  an  English- 
man must  know  all  about  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman's position  before  he  feels  it  safe 
to  be  at  ease  with  him. 

These  are  very  loose  and  terse  sum- 
mi  ngs  up  of  some  featui-es  of  a  complex 
institution,  yet  it  is  only  from  lack  of 
space  that  I  do  not  illustrate  them  all 
with  anecdotes. 

One  at  least  should  be  illustrated.  That 
is  my  statement  that  a  manufacturer 
may  take  a  place  in  good  society  and  a 
tradesman  may  not.  How  this  may  re- 
sult is  seen  in  a  case  within  my  circle  of 
acquaintance.  The  lovely,  accomplished, 
and  much-travelled  daughter  of  a  manu- 
facturer of  the  most  costly  and  fashiona- 
ble luxuries  has  every  fashionable  door 
closed  in  her  face,  and  must  live  out  her 
life  in  the  company  of  greatly  inferior, 
often  vulgar  people,  because  her  father 
sells  over  the  counter  of  a  shop  a  small 
fraction  of  what  he  manufactures.  Her 
beauty,  grace,  and  intelligence,  and  her 
father's  great  wealth,  do  not  throw  a  fea- 
ther's weight  toward  her  advantage. 

We  have  followed  down  as  low  as  the 
porters  in  a  city  warehouse  a  few  of  the 
striking  effects  of  caste.  Go  lower  and 
see  how  it  influences  the  household  ser- 
vants. They  have  their  own  ranks  and 
degrees  in  the  servants'  hall  of  each  dwell- 
ing, their  own  pride  in  themselves  and  in 
the  position  of  their  employers.  I  told  in 
another  article  how  all  a  lady's  servants 
left  her  because  she  once  made  uj)  a  bed 
when  she  thought  her  maids  had  more 
work  than  they  could  properly  attend  to 
during  a  rush  of  company.  I  also  know 
a  gentleman  who  has  the  general  English 
love  of  flowers,  and  who  cannot  keep  a 
gardener  because  he  will  potter  in  his 
greenhouses  with  his  own  hands.  If 
you  hand  a  soiled  ])late  to  a  maid,  or  a  piece 
of  waste  paper  oti'  the  floor,  she  will  say, 
"  Thank  you.''  She  will  polish  your  shoes 
for  you  as  willingly  as  she  will  eat  her 
own  breakfast;  but  she  will  give  you  im- 
pudence if  you  display  an  American's 
kindly  interest  in  her  own  affairs,  and 
leave  you  if  you  hang  your  own  pic- 
tures. 


STORIES    IX    VERSE. 

BY  AKTIIUK   J    SFKINCiKK. 

I._A    WO^IAN'S    HAND. 

ri^HE  (lawn    o-re\v   o'oldeii   in   tlie  east, 
J_    Tlio  (lancing-  and  llie  music  ceased; 
The   woi'ld,  the  world  of  men.  awoke. 
And  then  the  g-uest  who  tarried  spoke. 

And  as  he  spoke  lie  took  her  hand 
In    his  (he  could  not  understand  I) 
And  held  it,  tiny,  white,  and  slim. 
While  she  in  silence  gazed  at  him. 

"Soft  little  teudei-  bii-dlike  thing-, 
j\[ay  Time  or  Toil.""  he  murmui'ed.  "bring 
No   line  to  thee,  poor  girlish  hand  I"* 
(Oh.  he  could  never  understand!) 

Then  slie.  with   one   strange  wistful  look. 
Drew   back   the  hand  he  idly  took, 
And  smiling  hid   it  from   his  gaze. 
AYhile  he  bowed  low.  and  went   his  w\ays. 

The  little  hand  remained  the  same 
Soft   birdlike  thing,  and  no  toil  came 
To  take  its  tenderness   away, 
Nor  steal  its  beauty  day  by  day. 

For  in  the  world  its  only  task 
Was  but    to  i)ress  a  wayward   heart 
(Ah.  little  hand  so  while  and   slim  !^) 
That  ached  with  all   her  love  for  him. 


II.— AT    THE    CO:\rEDY. 

1AST  night,  in  snowy  gown  and  ghn'e, 
J   I   saw  you  watch  the  ]day. 
Wherein  each   Hero  won  his  Love 
The  old  unlifelike  way. 

(A})(I  oil  were  life  tJieir  little  seeiie 
WJiere  tore  so  S)iioot]ili/  ret)}. 

IIoic  different.  Dear,  thi^<i  icorhl  laid  been 
Siiiee  tin's  old  n'0)-ld  beijctn  .') 

For  you  who  saw  them  gayly  win 

Both   hand  and  heart   away. 
KiK^w  well  Avliere   dwelt  the   mocktMw   in 

Tliat   foolish  little  play. 

{"If  Lore  weie  all:   if  Lore  irere  oJ] :" 

Tlie  riols  sobbed  and  eried  : 
"  TJien  Lore  irere  be,st  irttate'er  befail," 

Low.  low  tJie  ^ttf'tes  rejilied.) 


And  you.  Fond  Heart,  did  you  forget 

For  all  the  changing  year? 
Since  watching  there  your  eyes  grew  wet 

With  just  an  idle  tear. 

{And  down  the  great  dark  curtai}i  fell 

Upon  their  foolish  play. 
But  you  and  I  knew — oh,  too  well — 

Life  went  another-  way.) 


III. -A    TRAGEDY. 

SHE  passed  me  in   the  crowded  square, 
And  on  lier  little  face  forlorn 
I  caught  a  glimmer  of  despair 

Her  childish  brow  had  never  worn ; 
Yet  as  she  ligh.tly  smiled  at  me 
I  saw  the  old  half-wistful   air 
Still  lurking  in   her  sea-blue  eyes. 

For  I  had   known   her  as  a  cliild, 
And  ere  she  grew  so  worldly-wise. 
When  she  was  like  a  flower,  and  fair. 
We  two  had  wandered,  free  and  wild. 
Down  hills  that   faced  the  sea. 

Oh.  she  who  seemed  a   flower  of  old. 

And   knew  each  hill   and  highland   place 
From  April  green  to  Autumn  gold. 
I  saw  go  thro'  the  drifting  rain 

With   rouge  upon  her  childish  face, 
To  hide  a  shadow  of  the  pain 
And  all    the  aging  sorrow  there. 
Y^et  with   the  same  old   queenly  tread 
She  faded   down   the  darkening  square. 
Amid  the  night  she  knew  too  well; 

And   like  the  stateliest  flower  that  grows 
She  held  her  queenly  little  head. 

And  still,  it  seemed,  from  that   poor  rose. 
An  old  sweet  perfume  fell. 


WITHOUT    THE    COURTS. 

BY    S.\RAII    BARNWELL    ELLIOTT. 

IT  was  a  wide  marsh,  with  a  dim  blue  the  marsh  on  the  south  was  fringed  with 

shore  on  the  other  side.      Away  down  saw  -  ])a]mettoes    and    bunches    of    wild 

to   the  right  the   horizon    was  clear,  for  myrtle,   with    here    and    there    a    solemn 

there   was  the   sea    into  which    the   tide-  pine    rising  to   lonely   heiglits.  and    hove 

water  river  emptied   itself.      To   the  left  and    there   wide -spreading,  moss-drajied 

the  river  showed  more  definitely  and  in  oaks  making  dense  shadows, 

longer  reaches,  though  still  shored  by  the  Where  the  trees  were  thickest  a  planta- 

marsh.      The  low  sand  blufit'  that  bounded  tion-house,  built  very  much  on  the  plan 
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of  tl»e  oaks,  low  and  wide-spread  in"',  stood 
looking-  out  tiirough  its  old  -  fasliioiied, 
sniall-paned  windows,  as  it  had  loolccd  for 
many,  nuiny  changing-  years  over  the 
desolate  niai'sh  and  sinuous  river.  So 
many  had  lived  and  loved,  had  come  and 
gone,  in  that  j)lain,  heavily  timbered  old 
house  that  at  last  it  seemed  almost  to  have 
acquired  pei'sonality  and  the  cheerful  ex- 
])ression  of  a  serene  old  age  which  could 
look  hack  on  a  simi)le,  honorable,  kindly 
past,  and  foi-ward  to  a  safe  future.  To- 
day its  outlook  was  misty,  for  a  line  white 
lilm  was  sti-etched  across  the  sky  that 
dimmed  the  sunshine  a  little,  and  blurred 
the  outline  of  the  far  horizon.  xV  mild, 
gray  day,  which,  while  demanding-  fires, 
yet  jxM'mitted  tlie  master  of  th(^  house  to 
bring  liis  book  to  the  front  i)iazza.  His 
feet  were  on  the  banisters,  his  cliair  was 
tiltinl  back,  and  a  soft  hat  was  drawn  a 
little  over  his  eyes.  Some  pipes  and  a 
box  of  tobacco  were  on  another  chair  be- 
side him,  and  at  a  little  distance  a  i-ed  set- 
ter lay  with  his  head  on  his  fi-ont  paws 
watching  his  master  wistfully,  with  now 
and  then  a  nervous  slai't  and  a  tremulous 
h>iig  breath  that  was  almost  a  w]iimi)er. 
Out  on  the  blutf.  under  tlie  trees,  a  negro 
woman  sat  sewing,  and  a  little  child,  with 
long-  fair  curls  creeping  out  from  under 
the  deep  frill  of  her  wiiite  sun-boniiet, 
played  beside  her. 

It  was  very  still — so  still  that  as  far 
away  as  she  was  the  words  of  the  child 
would  now  and  then  reach  her  father 
where  he  sat.  and  hearing,  he  would  lift 
his  head  and  look  toward  the  little  grou]). 
It  was  a  dull-looking  book  that  he  held, 
bound  in  brown  leathei".  and  heavy:  for 
when  wlnnds  were  heard  driving  up  to 
the  side  door,  anil  he  dro})p(^d  it  on  the 
floor,  it  jarred  loudly,  so  that  the  sound 
reached  the  child  under  the  trees.  She 
focussed  her  long  bonnet  on  her  father 
as  lie  moved  quickly  down  the  })iazza  and 
cut  across  the  corner  to  the  side  st(^])s. 
where  an  o])en  vehich^  had  stoi")ped;  thiMi 
catching  siglit  of  the  traveller  who  had 
arrived,  she  ran  towards  him  as  fast  as 
her  little  legs  couKl  nu>ve.  ci-vini:'.  "Tad! 
Tad!" 

The  two  men  shook  hands:  a  servant, 
coming  round  fi'om  tla^  back,  took  a  valise 
from  the  wagon:  and  Tad  going  to  meet 
the  child,  the  master  turned  to  the  coach- 
man. 

"  Did  your  mistress  give  you  any  orders 
last  niiihtr'  he  asked. 


"Yes,  sub,  "the  negro  answered:  ''Miss 
Lise  say  fuh  me  to  come  to  de  P'int  fuh 
her  dis  mawnin"  des  es  soon  es  I  bring 
Mass  Tad  from  de  station." 

"Then  go  at  once."  and  !Mr.  Beverley 
pulled  out  his  watch. 

"  Yes,  and  be  in  a  hurry."  ^Vhen  once 
more  he  had  reached  his  chair.  Beverley 
l)uslied  the  heavy  book  aside  with  his 
foot,  then,  as  if  on  second  thought,  he 
tui'ned  it  up  so  that  the  title  would 
show. 

Before  he  took  his  seat  he  drew  an; 
other  big  chair  forward,  then  filling  his 
l)ipe  he  lighted  it  slowly  while  he  watch- 
ed his  friend,  who,  having  returned  the 
child  to  her  nurse, was  coming  toward  the 
house,  stoo})ing  and  patting  the  dog  as 
he  came.  "Poor  old  doggie,"  he  said, 
"who's  been  trampling  on  you?  "What 
ails  him,  George?"  he  went  on,  when  he 
reached  the  piazza.  "  He's  trembling  as  if 
he  had  a  chill,  and  winces  as  if  he  wei'e 
sore." 

"  I  had  to  thrash  him  this  moi-ning,' 
Beverley  answered,  and  a  gleam  came 
into  his  eyes  that  seemed  to  stop  the  poor 
dog  in  his  tracks,  and  he  lay  down  as  be- 
foi-e,  tremulous  and  watchful. 

Tad's  own  eyes  took  on  a  watchful 
look.      "AVhere's  Lise?"'  he  asked. 

"  Over  at  Aunt  Bowman's." 

Then,  as  sitting  down  Tad's  foot  struck 
the  big  book,  he  said,  "  Reading  law,  and 
beating  old  Dash,  and  writing  me  that 
exti-aordinary  letter  yestei'day,  something 
nnist  be  very  wi'ong,  George — by  JoYel 
infernally  wi'ong." 

Beverley  handed  him  the  tobacco-box 
and  pipes.      "Light  up,"  he  said. 

Tad  obeyed,  and  for  a  little  while  they 
smoked  in  silence:  then  Tad.  still  with 
the  watchful  look  in  his  eyes, went  on: 

"Your  letter  bothered  me;  bothered 
me  because  I  could  not  come  out  vester- 
day." 

"  Yes."  Beverley  answered,  "I  meant 
you  to  come  yesterday." 

"  I've  wanted  to  come  all  winter,"  Tad 
went  on.  "but  I've  been  away  attending 
court,  you  know." 

"  Yes.  I  wish  you  had  conie."  and  Bev- 
erley blew  out  clouds  of  smoke.  "That 
letter  sliould  have  been  written  long  ago. 
Well.  I  sent  for  you  as  my  lawyer.  Tad, 
and  as  you  did  not  come  yesterday,  I  re- 
duced everything  to  writing — " 
"Reduced  icJiat  to  writing?" 
"  My  instructions;"  then  Beverlej"  turn- 
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ed  his  head  away  and  added,  "  I\"e  de- 
cided to  sell." 

Tad's  chair  came  down  on  its  front  legs 
with  a  bang';  his  pipe,  jarred  from  its  stem, 
fell  on  the  floor,  and  the  dog  sprang  up 
with  a  nervous  yelp. 

Beverley  nodded  as  if  he  had  expected 
this  outbreak,  and  taking  his  pipe  from 
his  lips  he  began  to  stir  the  tobacco  in  the 
bowl  with  his  knife-blade,  watching  his 
own  motions  attentively.  "I  know  all 
you  want  to  say,"  he  went  on,  "but  there's 
no  use  in  saying  it.  I  know  that  no  crea- 
ture has  ever  owned  this  land  but  Bever- 
leys;  I  know  that  I  belong  to  the  soil  as 
that  tree  does;  I  know  that  it  would  have 
broken  my  mother's  heart,  and  my  fa- 
ther's"—  his  voice  shook  a  little.  "  Well, 
never  mind;  if  he  knew,  he  would  com- 
mend what  I  have  done." 

Tad  was  still  leaning  forward, with  the 
pipe-stem  forgotten  between  his  fingers, 
gazing  at  the  pipe-bowl  forgotten  on  the 
floor.  Beverley  was  looking  out  across 
the  marsh. 

"That  club  has  offered  me  a  fancy 
price,"  lie  continued,  his  voice  growing 
more  and  more  monotonous,  as  if  he  had 
rehearsed  his  speech,  "and  I  mean  to 
take  it.  They  want  this  house  just  as  it 
stands,  the  high  lands,  and  the  fields 
down  to  the  barn — in  short,  all  of  the 
original  Beverley  tract,  which  will  give 
them  the  best  shooting  and  fishing.  I 
want  you  to  begin  at  once  to  look  up  the 
deeds,  and  to  get  everything  in  readiness; 
but  I  do  not  want  the  bargain  concluded, 
nor  the  transfer  made,  until  next  autumn, 
and  I  shall  put  everything  into  your 
hands,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any 
of  the  details.  I  sliall  keep  all  the  up-river 
tract  and  continue  to  plant  it,  living  in 
the  overseer  s  house — " 

"And  Lise  and  the  child?''  Tad  inter- 
rupted; and  now  he  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  fallen  pipe  and  fixed  them  on  his 
friend's  averted  face. 

"They  will  go  to  Europe  —  and  live 
there."  There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then 
Beverley  went  on  :  "  The  money  I  get  for 
tliis  place,  together  with  what  I  make 
planting,  will  enable  me  to  keep  them 
there;  the  child,  always  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  careful  English  governess,  to 
whom  I  myself  will  give  instructions,  for 
I  shall  take  them  over.  In  case  of  my 
death,  there  is  yourself,  and  my  life-in- 
surance made  out  to  the  child — " 

Tad  grasped  his  arm.    "George  I" — and 


he  shook  him  as  if  to  waken  him — 
"  George,  for  God's  sake,  tell  me  all!" 

*'  I  am  telling  you  all." 

"But  Lise  has  learned  to  love  the 
place." 

"Yes,  she  has  learned  to  love  the 
place." 

"And  your  aunt  Bowman,  and  Jack, 
and  Sandy,  like  your  own  brothers! 
Geoi'ge,  you'll  pull  up  the  growth  of  gen- 
erations I'' 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  look 
across  the  marsh  became  more  set. 

"George!" — again  shaking  his  arm — 
"  George,  for  God  sake,  tell  me  all !" 

"  I  am  telling  you  all.  Aunt  Bowman? 
Yes,  it  will  hurt  her:  tliis  was  her  father's 
house — '' 

"And  Sandy?"  Tad  struck  in,  leaning 
a  little  more  forward,  trying  to  get  a  bet- 
ter view  of  his  friend's  face. 

Beverley  glanced  round  at  the  dog. 
"Get  away  from  here!''  he  cried,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  his  ej^es  flashing.  The 
dog  fled  down  the  steps,  and  the  men's 
eyes  met. 

"I  am  telling  you  all!*'  Beverley  re- 
peated, harshly.  "And  it  will  be  better 
for  the  child."  He  sat  down  again, while 
a  deathly,  spent  look  came  over  his  face: 
and  tlie  dog  once  moi'e  crept  u])  the 
steps. 

"  Better  — best,"  he  went  on,  as  if  to 
himself.  ^'  Best — yes.  And  as  I  have  no 
son — thank  God! — no  son.  what  does  it 
matter?  Traditions?  memories?  all  marred 
and  blotted  —  stained.  And  the  place 
must  not  be  called  Beverley  any  more; 
the  name  must  vanish.  You  hear.  Tad?" 
lifting  his  head  quickly.  "You  must  stip- 
ulate about  the  name." 

Tad  put  down  the  pipe-stem  at  last,  put 
it  into  the  tobacco-box  with  an  exagger- 
ated carefulness  as  if  it  w^ere  spun  glass, 
and  began  to  walk  u})  and  down  the  pi- 
azza. After  a  turn  or  two  he  saw  Bever- 
ley bend  his  head  to  one  side  as  if  listen- 

"  You  think  you  hear  the  carriage."  he 
said.  "I  wish  Lise  would  come;  I  don't 
think  she  should  stay  away  when  you 
are  so  worried." 

"It  was  my  arrangement."  Beverley 
answered,  coldl}';  "and  I  do  not  need  a 
keeper.  Tad." 

There  was  silence  while  Tad  w^alked 
the  length  of  the  piazza  and  back,  then 
he  paused  -behind  Beverley's  chair. 
"George,"  he  said,  "  I  love  vou  as  I  love 
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myself,  but  as  surely  as  my  name  is 
Thaddeus  Marvin,  I'll  throw  up  your  busi- 
ness, and  even  your  friendship,  before  I'll 
help  you  to  do  this  thing." 

Beverley  shook  his  head  slowly.  "  No," 
he  said— "no,  you  won't,"  and  again  si- 
lence fell  between  them. 

Somewhere  within  the  house  a  clock 
ticked;  a  bird  fluttered  down  to  a  rose- 
bush in  front,  and  the  laughter  of  the  lit- 
tle child  came  clear  and  sweet  from  the 
river-bank.  Presently  the  dog  lifted  its 
head  sidewise  and  grew^  rigid,  and  Bever- 
ley, putting  his  pipe  slowly  into  the  to- 
bacco-box. laid  his  two  hands  on  the  arms 
of  his  chair.  Tad  looked  quickly  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  dog  heard  some- 
thing that  the  master  expected  to  hear. 
Then  coming  nearer  on  the  still  air  was 
the  thud  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  and  a  mad 
i-attle  of  wheels.  The  dog  rushed  out, 
barking  wildly;  the  negro  woman  gath- 
ered the  child  up  into  her  arms;  Tad  ran 
to  the  side  steps,  and  Beverley  rose  slowly 
to  his  feet. 

On  the  horse  came;  but  now  Tad  could 
see  that  the  di-iver  was  urging  him,  and 
that  t'le  lady  on  the  back  seat  was  lean- 
ing forward  urging  the  driver.  What 
was  she  fleeing  from?  It  was  scarcely  a 
moment  before  they  reached  the  steps, 
and  Tad  s})rang  forward. 

''What  is  it.  Lise?"  ho  ci'ied,  and  al- 
most lifted  her  from  the  wagon. 

Her  forget-me-not-blue  eyes  looked  as 
if  they  had  seen  some  dreadful  vision, 
which  they  would  forever  see;  her  fair 
hair,  blown  out  hei'e  and  there  by  the 
wind,  crisped  and  curled  about  a  pallid 
face;  her  coloi'less  lips  were  drawn  back 
squarely,  as  in  a  mask  of  tragedy,  and 
her  breath  seemed  hai'd  tf)  get. 

"What  is  it?"  Tad  repeated. 

She  clutched  his  shouldei-.  "Sandy," 
she  whispered — "brought  home  dead!" 
She  drew  a  long,  sobbing  breath — 
"Shot!" 

In  Tad's  honest  eyes  that  looked  into 
hers  there  dawned  a  growing  horror  of 
knowledge:  and  slow-ly,  as  if  directed  l)y 
some  stronger  power,  he  loosened  her 
hand  from  ofl"  his  shoulder  and  laid  it  on 
the  railing  of  the  steps. 

"Call  the  cari'iage  back."  Beverley  said, 
looking  down  on  them  from  above,  "I 
must  be  needed  at  the  Point." 

A  rigidity  crept  over  the  trembling  wo- 
man ;  she  drew  lier  lips  togethei-,  catch- 
ing the  lower  one  w'ith  her  teeth,  and  be- 


gan to  mount  the  steps  as  a  blind  person 
might.  At  the  top,  her  husband  stood 
aside  out  of  her  way;  their  eyes* met— it 
was  not  long — then  she  passed  on  slowly 
into  the  house. 

It  was  yevy  still  at  tlie  Point  Avhen  they 
arrived.  Mrs.  Bowman  sent  at  once  for 
her  nephew  to  come  to  her  where  she 
had  shut  herself  into  her  room,  while 
Tad  took  his  seat  on  the  front  piazza 
with  others  who  were  waiting  about, 
and  watching,  and  talking  in  hushed 
voices. 

"It  is  so  dreadful!"  said  the  distant 
cousin,  who  took  her  seat  next  to  Tad. 
"Sandy  was  so  handsome!  and  his  mo- 
ther's darling — me!  me!  it  is  always  the 
dearest  who  is  taken,"  wiping  her  eyes. 
"  And  last  night  he  was  the  gayest  of  the 
gay — he  and  Lise  Beverley.  George  went 
home  early,  just  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
dance.  He  is  so  quiet,  you  know%  so  dead- 
ly still.  I  always  feel  a  little  bit  sorry 
for  Lise;  poor,  pretty,  gay  Lise.  But 
George  left  her  here  last  night,  and  she 
w^as  in  a  gale  of  spirits,  she  and  Sandy, 
dancing  like  mad,  and  keeping  us  in  roai'S 
of  laughter.  Cousin  Bowman  was  so 
])leased  to  see  the  young  ones  so  gay : 
and  to  think! — oh,  me!  to  think!" — aiul 
again  she  wiped  away  her  tears.  "Have 
you  Inward  thc^  particulars?"  she  went  on, 
turning  .squarely  on  her  silent  compan- 
ion. 

Tad  shook  his  head.  "  OnU'  the  bare 
fact,"  he  answered. 

"How  strange!"  Then  she  began  ea- 
gerly: "Sandy  went  out  very  early  this 
morning  to  shoot — he  often  does,  you 
know— aiul  told  the  boatmen  to  nieet  him 
at  nine  o'clock  at  the  long  bend  below 
the  far  swamp  —  you  know  it?" 

"  Yes,"  Tad  answei-ed. 

"And  they  found  him  lying  there  dead  ! 
Accident,  of  course,  for  both  barrels  of 
his  gun  were  em])ty,  and  just  by  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree;  he  must  have 
tripix'd  in  stei)ping  over  it — don't  you 
think  so?" 

"Yes,"  Tad  answered  again. 

"They  brought  him  home;  we  were 
all  late  at  breakfast,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing, and  those  stupid  negroes  brought 
him  to  the  front  landing!  Lise  saw  the 
boat  coming.  '  There's  Sandy!'  she  said, 
and  ran  out.  Oh,  it  was  awful !  Cousin 
Bowman  and  Jack  were  nearly  frantic!" 
This  time  she  sobbed  a  little,  and  others 
near  wiped  their  eyes. 
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"Jack  has  gone  out  to  walk  by  him- 
self, poor  fellow,"  she  went  on,  recover- 
ing herself, "and  I'm  so  glad  George  has 
come  over;  he'll  be  a  comfort  to  Cousin 
Bowman.  He  and  Sandy  have  always 
been  so  devoted;  he's  like  another  son  to 
Cousin  Bowman;  she  depends  on  liim 
greatly,  as  the  head  of  her  family.  Poor 
George!  he  adored  Sandy." 

"Yes,"  Tad  answered,  "he  did.  He 
did  most  of  Sandy's  work  at  school,  and 
took  many  of  Sandy's  whippings." 

"  Poor  George !"  she  repeated  ;  "  it  will 
break  liis  heart.  And  Lise — Lise  stood 
there  like  a  dead  woman  while  the\^ 
brought  him,  lying  on  an  old  door, 
straight  up  to  her — past  her!  Oh,  it  was 
awful!" 

Tad  rose  hurriedly.  "Take  this  chair," 
he  said,  and  gave  his  place  to  a  new- 
comer. After  this  he  kept  himself  as  far 
from  his  late  companion  and  as  near  to 
the  hall  door  as  was  possible,  and  waited 
patiently  through  all  the  long,  lagging 
hours  while  people  came  to  make  inqui- 
ries and  to  offer  help ;  and  food  was  served 
in  the  dining-room  and  eaten  between 
whispered  sentences  that  told  the  story  of 
the  unfortunate  accident  over  and  over 
again,  and  so  sent  it  away  through  all  the 
country-side,  and  into  the  town  news- 
papers. 

At  last,  as  evening  fell,  Jack  Bowman 
came  in  at  the  back  door,  and  down  the 
hall.      Beverley  came  out   quickly  from 


his  aunt's  room,  and  Tad  stepped  in  from 
the  piazza.  The  three  men  paused  a  mo- 
ment, then  Bowman  led  the  way  into  the 
parlor,  where,  on  a  couch  in  the  middle  ot 
the  room,  the  dead  man  lay.  He  shut  the 
door  and  turned  to  Beverley.  "It  was 
buckshot,"  he  said. 

Beverley  nodded.  "For  our  good 
names'  sake  there  could  be  no  scandal," 
he  answered. 

Bowman  bent  his  head. 

"He  agreed  in  this,"  Beverley  went 
on,  "and  arranged  it  all  himself,  so  tlint 
no  living  soul,  and  especially  his  mother, 
need  ever  know." 

Again  Bowman  bent  his  head. 

"And  at  the  last" — Beverlej^'s  voice 
broke  a  little — "at  the  last  he  fired  both 
barrels  into  the  air." 

Bowman  laid  his  hand  on  the  folded 
hands  of  his  brother,  and  Beverley  turn- 
ed toward  the  door  with  shudders  as  of 
mortal  agony  going  over  him. 

Tad  took  the  reins  himself,  leaving  the 
coachman  to  walk,  and  he  and  his  friend 
drove  through  the  lonely  night  together. 
Through  all  the  distance  Beverley  sat 
silent,  bent  over  like  an  old,  decrepit  man, 
but  as  they  turned  in  at  the  big  gate,  he 
laid  his  hand  on  Tad's  arm. 

"  Y^ou  must  take  the  old  dog  with  you," 
he  said,  "out  of  my  sight!  This  morn- 
ing I  had  t,o  beat  him  to  make  him  come 
away,  and  at  the  last  he  ran  back  and 
licked  his  face." 
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PART    I. 


IT  has  always  been  thought  a  misfortune 
for  London  town  that  so  much  of  its 
territory  is  held  by  large  owners  that  your 
house  or  your  church  has  to  be  built  upon 
leasehold  property.  If  a  public  square, 
famous  in  history  and  known  to  every 
Londoner  and  every  traveller,  be  the 
property  of  a  single  magnate,  the  hotels, 
the  churches,  the  dwellings,  fronting 
upon  it  will  be  in  a  sense  his  property 
too,  though  they  have  been  built  at  the 
cost  and  at  the  orders  of  others.  Sooner 
or  later  the  ownership  of  these  buildings 
falls  in ;     sooner    or    later   the    building 


which  has  been  erected  on  another  man's 
land  has  to  be  purchased  at  a  valuation 
by  that  universal  owner  of  the  soil ;  soon- 
er or  later  the  house  which  you  thought 
your  own  must  become  another's.  It  has 
always  been  assumed  that  this  fact  takes 
away  greatlj^  from  the  interest  which  the 
London  householder  might  feel  in  his 
own  dwelling,  and  makes  him  careless  as 
to  its  external  appearance,  and  as  to  its 
very  arrangement  and  interior  finish. 
That,  at  least,  is  one  reason  commonly 
given  for  the  generally  low  character  of 
architectural  merit  in  London  houses. 
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IIKADY-.MADE   AND    HOME-MADE   HOUSES. 

Ill  Now  York  we  liave  no  such  ditli- 
ciilly  t.o  contend  willi ;  it  is  rare  tliat 
lioiises  are  built  on  leasehold  ])roi)erty. 
And  yet  it  is  not  the  New-Yorker's  way 
to  l)uild  liis  own  house  with  care  and 
foretliou^dit.  It  is  altoo-ether  the  rule 
for  the  would-be  owner  of  a  house  in  New 
York  to  buy,  ready-built,  a  house  which 
lias  been  built  with  many  others  in  a  row, 
and  ollered  liini  complete  for  so  much 
money.  The  generally  low  character  of 
house  ai'chitecture  in  New  York  may  be 
partly  the  result  of  this  vicious  i)ractice, 
for  tliere,  more  than  in  most  other  Amer- 
ican cities,  houses  are  built  for  selling-  and 
buying-.  Even  mansions  of  unusual  size 
and  dis{)lay,  costing-  perhai)s  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollai's  with  the  g-round  that 
they  stand  upon,  are  built  by  a  speculator, 
and  may  be  expected  to  sell  readily  to 
some  millionaire.  Many  a  rich  man  will 
be  heard  to  say  that  he  would  never  take 
the  trouble  to  build  so  long  as  such  well- 
arrang-ed  and  ag-reeable  houses  are  offered 
him  for  purchase.  The  question  is  whether 
such  houses  will  ever  be  properly  planned 
and  ad  'quately  built. 

The  plans  are  sure  to  be  of  the  normal 
and  familiar  type,  and  therefoie  t(^  ])ass 
fairly  well  the  examination  of  the  house- 
keeper who  has  always  lived  in  a  house 
of  a  normal  ty})e;  yet.  since  the  house 
has  been  built  at  a  venture  to  ])lease  the 
first  accidental  comer,  no  g-i-eat  refine- 
ment of  plan  can  be  ex})ected.  Robert 
Browning-  speaks  of  having-  vainly  given 
time  and  pains  to  turn  his  })oem  **  Bordel- 
lo" into  •'  what  the  many  mig-ht — instead 
of  what  the  few  must— like.""  This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  builder  of  houses  foi-  sale 
does;  he  builds  what  will  fairly  well  suit 
any  person  in  search  of  a  certain  class  of 
house:  he  cannot,  of  course,  build  what 
would  exactly  suit  any  one  person  or  any 
one  family,  and  that  the  future  owner  will 
discover. 

As  it  is  with  the  n^finement  of  the  ]>lan, 
so  it  is  with  the  quality  of  the  buiUling. 
This  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  the 
reader  can  be  expected  t(^  believe,  for  the 
chances  are  that  he  has  never  tried  to  drive 
a  nail  into  a  ])roperly  laid-u}>  brick  wall. 
How  rarely  tirst-rate  l)ricic-work  is  ])ut 
into  a  city  house  may  easily  be  setMi.  now 
that  business  is  invading  the  residential 
quarters  of  our  cities,  and  homes  of  all 
sorts,  even  the  handsomest,  are  lieino-  lorn 


down.  A  seemingly  solid  brick  pier  five 
or  six  feet  wide,  between  the  jambs  of  two 
windows,  will  crumble  all  to  pieces,  every 
brick  falling-  ai)art  from  every  other  brick 
clean  and  free  from  mortar — what  had 
been  the  mortar  flying  up  in  clouds  of 
idle  dust.  Compare  such  brick-work  with 
brick-work  as  it  is  understood  by  a  good  J 
engineer — with  brick-work  such  as  the  ( 
g-overnmeut  builders  put  into  the  inner  j 
lining-s  and  passages  of  their  sea -coast 
foi'tiiications;  with  brick-work  such  as  the 
successive  superintendents  of  the  ill- 
starred  Albany  Capitol  built  into  its  lower 
stories;  and  with  brick-work  such  as  is 
put  into  a  good  ])rivate  house,  designed  by 
an  architect  and  bull  I  by  a  first-rate  ma- 
son to  whom  an  adequate  price  is  paid. 
A  brick  wall,  as  such  builders  understand 
it,  is  a  massive  unit.  It  is  composed,  in- 
deed, of  separate  parallelopipedons  of 
baked  clay,  with  thin  layers  of  adhesive 
substance  uniting-  them:  but  the  result  is 
a  compact  mass  which  will  ring  under  the 
hammer  like  a  slab  of  hard  stone,  and 
which,  if  thrown  down,  would  strike  the 
ground  in  one  piece,  and  break  across  a 
brick  more  readily  than  at  one  of  the 
joints.  Such  a  wall,  if  laid  up  to  carry 
beams,  will  take  the  under  side  of  each 
one  of  these  l)eanis  solidly  and  true.    Such  i 

a  wall  will  contain  flues  as  smooth  and 
accurate  as  the  external  face,  even  if  the 
tiue  be  not  itself  a  ])iece  of  eai-then-ware 
])ipe.  Such  brick -work  as  that  should 
mark  the  standard  to  which  all  building 
should  be  required  to  conform.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  that  the  fashion  has  been  set  of 
such  very  inferior  work  that  it  would  be 
ini})racticable  in  one  generation  to  force 
builder  and  employer  alike  to  recognize 
Its  necessity.  Such  bi-ick-work  costs 
somewhat  more  jier  cubic  foot  than  slight 
and  inferior  work,  but  not  much  more; 
and  the  jiercentage  of  cost  is  really  in- 
considerable when  compared  with  the 
vast  superiority  given  to  the  whole  build- 
ing as  to  comfort,  safety,  and  healthful- 
ness.  If  the  owner  but  knew,  he  would 
m^t  rest  t^isy  in  such  a  house  as  he  owns. 
If  the  wcnild-be  buyer  could  but  see,  he 
w(Mild  not  be  slow  to  judge  and  to  reject. 
Planning  he  may  partly  judge  of.  though 
not  aliiigether.  as  he  is  presumably  no  ex- 
]HM't  in  such  matters:  but  of  building  he 
can  form  no  idea  whatever. 

The  most  im])ortant  lesson  for  the  resi- 
dent of  our  cities  is  that,  if  possible,  he 
should  build  his  own  house. 
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THE   AMERICAxV   CITY    HOUSE. 

By  a  city  house  is  usually  meant  one 
that  faces  on  a  single  street,  or,  at  most, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  corner  house,  upon 
two,  and  has  windows  upon  the  street 
and  upon  its  back  yard,  and  nowhere 
else.  A  house  with  windows  on  all  four 
sides,  and  therefore  with  some  grounds 
of  its  own,  is  to  be  considered  a  suburban 
house  or  a  country  house. 

The  large  houses  of  Charleston,  and,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  of  Savannah,  have,  in- 
deed, very  commonly,  windows  on  four 
sides.  Sometimes  these  houses  are  ar- 
ranged in  pairs — "  semi-detached,"  as  the 
English  phrase  is.  Either  arrangement 
comes  of  having  enough  land  to  set  the 
house  in  its  own  garden.  In  New  Or- 
leans the  type  of  the  very  large  house 
may  be  considered  that  with  a  central 
court-yard,  or  patio — a  plan  that  hardly 
obtains  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
In  residential  quarters  of  tlie  smaller 
Northern  cities  houses  standing  free  in 
their  own  grounds,  and  in  tliis  respect 
not  unlike  those  in  Savannah  and  in 
Charleston,  are  abundant.  But  in  the 
greater  cities  it  is  surprising  how  little 
regai'd  has  been  paid  to  that  comfort  and 
ease  and  to  that  splendor  which  come  of 
ornamental  grounds,  even  if  small.  In 
almost  every  quarter  of  Paris  there  are 
exquisite  gardens  whose  ancient  trees 
look  over  high  walls.  The  very  first 
idea  of  sumptuous  lay-out  to  a  Parisian 
is  that  he  shall  drive  through  a  gateway 
into  a  paved  court,  and  that  the  whole 
rear  of  his  house  shall  look  upon  an  en- 
closed place  with  flowers,  shrubbery,  and 
trees  of  considerable  size.  These  houses 
may,  indeed,  like  ours,  be  built  in  between 
others  of  a  similar  character,  so  that  they 
have  windows  on  two  fronts  alone,  but 
they  are  radically  different  in  that  they 
are  less  deep  from  front  to  back  than  they 
are  wide  from  blind  side -wall  to  side- 
wall.  It  is  a  marvel  that  the  multi-mill- 
ionaires of  New  York  and  Chicago  have 
not  cared  to  build  such  mansions. 

The  typical  American  city  house  has 
long  been  built  upon  a  single  slice  of 
ground,  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty -five, 
thirty,  or  forty  feet  wide.  It  is  built  close 
up  to  the  street -line,  or,  in  some  cases, 
with  a  very  few  feet  of  reservation  in 
front,  and  is  apt  to  cover  more  than  half 
the  lot  in  depth.  The  demand  for  more 
room  on  the  drawing-room  floor  is  apt 
to  be  so  great  that  an  extension  will  be 


built  out  into  the  back  yard,  leaving  lit- 
tle open  space  either  at  the  side  of  the 
extension  or  at  the  extreme  end;  and  this 
extension  may  rise  through  two  or  three 
stories,  or  even  to  the  height  of  the  main 
house.  The  result  of  this  is  that  there  is 
insufficient  light  for  the  rear  windows, 
and  that  he  is  fortunate  who  can  secure  a 
corner  house.  He  indeed  may  be  thought 
fortunate  who  has  a  view  through  to  the 
next  street  because  of  the  presence  there 
of  some  church  or  similar  building  with 
a  little  land  around  it,  or  because  the 
neighboring  land- owner  is  holding  the 
land  for  a  rise;  but  this  advantage  adds 
light  to  the  rear  windows  only,  and  the 
middle  of  tlie  house  still  receives  bor- 
rowed light. 

THE  HIGH  STOOP  OF  GOTHAM. 
One  would  think  that  any  household- 
er in  a  great  and  bustling  city  would  have 
appreciated  the  necessity  of  having  the 
rooms  used  for  the  daily  needs  of  his 
family,  together  with  those  used  for  the 
receiving  of  guests — and  in  this  way  for 
the  elegancies  of  life— tolerably  well  re- 
moved from  tlie  main  door  of  entrance. 
The  resident  of  London  enters  his  house 
by  means  of  a  porch  or  door-step  raised 
but  little  above  the  sidewalk;  his  draw- 
ing-rooms are  in  the  stor\^  above.  New 
York  has  not  felt  the  need  of  this  ar- 
rangement until  our  own  time,  and  it 
ma}''  be  said  that  the  other  close-built  and 
crowded  cities  of  the  country  have  not 
been  much  in  advance  of  it.  As  the  town 
grew  into  a  city,  the  New-Yorker  raised 
his  drawing-rooms  higher  and  higher 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  but  raised 
his  front  door  with  them.  Gotham  is 
responsible  for  the  anomaly  of  the  high- 
stoop  house,  and  has  clung  to  it  for  sev- 
enty years.  It  never  existed  in  any  previ- 
ous epoch,  and  did  not  exist  fift}^  years 
ago  in  any  other  city  of  the  knowm 
world;  but  w^lien  New  York,  the  w^ealthi- 
est  and  largest  city  on  the  continent, 
adopted  this  abnormal  t^'pe  as  its  own, 
other  cities,  even  strongly  individual  and 
strongly  differentiated  Boston,  took  it 
over,  and  made  their  houses  to  corre- 
spond very  closely  to  the  New  York  pro- 
totype. There  have,  indeed,  been  a  few 
English-basement  houses  during  the  past 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  about 
1870  the  French -basement  type  was  in- 
troduced; but  these  systems  of  plan  had 
so  little  success  tliat  they  would  hardly 


TIIK    PLANS    OY    OUR    ANCESTORS. 

Vlix-  I-  First  bedroom  storv  of  the  New  Yoik  house  of  18G0  Fiir.  II.  Principal  story  of  tlie  New  York  hou«e 
of  lS(iO,  (lpvelo|)e(]  from  that  of  1850  i)y  throwiiijr  two  parlors  into  one  and  addinjr  the  tea-room,  or  library, 
wliich  soon  l)f(!ame  a  (liniiiir-room.  Fii;.  ill.  Philadelphia  liouse  before  the  War.  Fi.ir.  IV.  New  York  house 
of  1870.  on  a  lot  not  less  than  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet  wide. 


be  worthy  of  montion,  oxcept  in  a  tlior- 
ouo-li  historical  study  of  liouse-phinniiig' 
in  Aniei-ica. 

TIIK  AMEUirAN  BASEMENT. 

TliG  Hank  of  the  lii.uli -stoop  position 
was  turned  by  some  architects  who  were 
eniphn-ed  by  rich  men  to  alter,  to  enlaroe, 
to  decorate  and  o-lorify  old  houses.  They 
ing-enionsly  transported  tlie  entrance-door 
and  vestibule  from  the  parlor  story  to  the 
basement,  and  left  the  stairs  to  the  draw- 
ing'-room  to  be  clind^ed  within-doors  in- 
stead of  outside  in  the  o})en.  A  house  in 
Lexington  Avenue,  a  house  in  Gramercy 
Park,  one  liere  and  one  there,  but  usually 
a  large  and  rather  siim})tuous  mansit)n. 
were  altered  in  this  most  desirable  way. 

The  next  step  was  taken  somewhere 
about  the  year  1885.  when  new  houst^s  of 
importance  were  built  on  the  same  ])lan. 
The  principal  entrance,  which  in  the  al- 
tered liouses  was  sometimos  sunk  to  the 
level  or  beh)\v  the  level  of  tlw'  sidewalk. 
was  now  put  where  it  should  he.  Theo- 
retically one  entered  the  house  without 
ascending  at  all;  but  as  rain-water  must 
be  kept  out,  and  as  the  grouud-tloor  must 
not  only  be.  but  seem  to  be.  secure  from 
floods  ill  the  time  of  melting  snow,  a  -Joor- 
sill  was  put  in.  seven  or  seven  and  a  half 
inches  high.  u{)on  which  the  visitor 
stepped  before  walking  into  the  vestii)ule. 
This  type  of  house,  having  been  taken  up 


by  wealihy  men  employing  distinguished 
architects,  was  immediately  approved  by 
the  more  intelligent  planners  of  new 
buildings.  The  "  American  -  basement 
house  "  is  now  the  prevalent  style. 

THE    TLAXS    OF   OUR    ANCESTORS. 

In  planning  the  stories  of  houses  built 
in  city  blocks  the  few  possible  arrange- 
ments are  somewhat  obvious.  Yet  the 
l)lanning  may  be  revised,  and  where  ev- 
ery inch  is  of  consequence  it  is  worthy 
of  much  study  and  patient  thought. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  famil- 
iar plans  of  our  ancestors.  Let  Fig.  I.  be 
the  second  story  of  a  Xew  York  house  of 
1860  or  thereabout.  For  the  purposes  of 
a  moderate  -  sized  family  it  is  very  hard 
to  improve  ujioii  that  disposition.  Two 
large  bedrooms,  one  small  room,  which 
may  be  a  "  hall  bedroom  "  or  a  dressing- 
room  oi'  a  sewing-room,  and  a  bath-room — 
that,  v.itli  a  passage  between  the  large 
bedrooms  givino-  a  draught  of  air  and 
ati'ording  an  excellent  chance  for  closets 
with  shelves  and  with  hooks  for  hanging 
up  garments  —  that  is  the  plan  ^vhich 
really  lills  most  of  the  requirements.  To 
throw  the  whole  front  into  one  large 
room,  as  is  often  done,  is  only  admissible 
where  the  family  is  very  small.  It  is 
singular  how  much  a  house  seems  to  be 
crowded  by  this  change. 

The  princii>al  lioor  which  accompanies 
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such  a  bedroom  floor  as  the  above  was, 
of  course,  generally  of  the  old  high-stoop 
plan,  at  least  in  New  York.  One  such 
plan  is  given  in  Fig.  II.  This  plan  un- 
derwent several  minor  changes.  About 
1840,  and  before,  the  forty-foot  stretch  of 
drawing-rooms  was  divided  by  a  partition 
witli  folding -doors,  and  as  these  doors 
swung  open  and  occupied  space  in  the 
length  of  the  rooms,  a  kind  of  closet  was 
arranged  behind  each  door,  so  that  the 
two  halves  of  the  drawing-room  were 
divided  by  more  than  a  mere  partition- 
wall.  This  was  a  common  arrangement 
in  Philadelphia,  at  least  as  regards  the 
two  parlors,  for  in  that  case  the  dining- 
room  in  the  rear  was  not  common,  and 
the  back  parlor  was  often  used  as  a  din- 
ing-room. In  this  usual  and  really  very 
convenient  plan  (Fig.  III.),  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  back  building  played  a 
great  part.  The  dining-room  was  some- 
times in  this  extension,  and  the  rooms 
used  for  kitchen  and  laundry  and  their 
appurtenances  were  always  there.  From 
1850  on,  the  folding-doors  wei'e 
replaced  by  sliding-doors,  and 
the  closets  disappeared.  This 
was  the  type  adopted  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  in 
some  handsome  houses  much 
earlier  than  1855,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  those  fronting  on 
Washington  Square  in  New 
York,  and  those  in  Clinton 
Place,  Brevoort  Place,  etc. ;  but 
the  almost  universal  acceptance 
of  the  type  might  be  put  down 
as  of  1850.  From  1860  on,  the 
sliding-doors  also  tended  to  dis- 
appear, and  the  two  parlors  ap- 
peared as  one  long  drawing- 
room,  sometimes  with  a  screen 
of  plaster  columns,  or,  in  less 
expensive  houses,  a  transom 
overhead  boxed  down  with  hol- 
low wood- work  and  ornamental 
plastering,  which  seemed  to  di- 
vide the  long  room  into  two. 
As  early  as  1870  this  plan  was 
modified  as  shown  in  Fig.  IV. 
The  dining-room  was  turned  in 
the  house  so  as  to  be  a  contin- 
uation of  the  parlor,  and  there 
resulted  then  a  house  with  a  par- 
lor diminished  in  length  from 
forty  to  thirty  or  even  twenty- 
eight  feet,  and  a  dining  room  of 
nearlv  the  same  length  and  of 


exactly  the  same  width.  This  arrange- 
ment left  the  butler's  pantry  at  the  end 
of  the  staircase  hall,  and  allowed  this  im- 
portant room  to  have  a  good  window. 
All  these  were  modifications  of  the  high- 
stoop  house. 

THE  REASON  FOR  THE  HIGH-STOOP  HOUSE. 

The  high -stoop  house  remained  so  long 
in  vogue  for  a  reason  that  is  interesting 
historically.  It  is  a  reminiscence,  a  con- 
tinuation in  popular  use  in  our  cities  of 
the  simple  house  built  on  the  lines  of  the 
country  house  in  old  country-village-like 
Dutch  New  Amsterdam  and  British  New 
York. 

There  is  a  marked  diflPerence  between 
the  plans  of  a  country  house  and  a  city 
house.  In  the  country  it  is  customary 
all  over  the  world,  whenever  violence  is 
not  to  be  feared,  to  put 'the  principal 
rooms  in  the  ground-story — that  is  to  say, 
in  the  story  raised  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
French  chateaux  of  the  less  pretentious 


FIG.    VI. 


A  combination  of  tiie  liifjh  stoop  and  tiie  American  basement,  in 
a  New  York  house  built  to  accommodate  the  library  of  a  scholar, 
Fitr.  V.  is  tlie  principal  story,  Fig.  VI.  the  basement  story,  and  Fig. 
Vn.  the  second  story. 
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FIG.   IX. 


An  c:irly  Anieriean  basement  (myS)  in  a  25- foot 
liouse.  ¥\^.  YUl.  Entrance-floor.  Fitf.  iX.  Priucipal 
floor. 


type,  English  country  liouses,  both  large 
and  small,  German  Landliiiuser.  and 
even,  in  spite  of  long-  tradition,  Italian 
villas  of  the  present  day,  are  planned  in 
this  way.  It  is  true  that  exceptions  oc- 
cur; in  England  as  well  as  in  France 
drawing-rooms  are  sometimes  on  the  np- 
])er  floor;  l)ut  it  still  remains  the  rule  to 
place  all  the  rooms  for  family  life  and 
for  entertainment  on  the  ground -floor. 
In  cities  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  everywhere  assumed  that  the 
rooms  of  ceremony  should  be  at  the  head 
of  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  and  not  near 
the  front  door,  nor  on  the  same  floor  with 
it.  In  the  Continental  cities  of  EurojDe 
there  are  no  private  houses  except  private 
hotels  of  sumptuous  appointment.  The 
private  house,  in  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican sense,  is  so  rare  that  it  may  be  said 
not  to  exist  in  the  well-built  portions  of 
large  cities.  The  family  of  moderate 
means  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  lives, 
of  course,  in  a  city  "  flat,"  or  in  a  country 
house  Avith  windows  on  all  sides. 

The  reason  why  English  city  houses 
have  their  rooms  of  elegance  and  enter- 
tainment out  of  the  way  of  the  street 
door  is,  one  would  think,  obvious.  It  is 
the  natural  desire  for  retirement  and  pri- 
vacy. The  reason  why  American  house- 
owners  in  the  Colonial  times  built  with 
their  drawing-rooms  beside  the  street  door 
is  obvious  too:  it  is  that  the  towns  were 
for  a  long  time  open  and  free,  not  crowd- 
ed, not  stately  or  citylike  in  lay-out.  The 
reason  why  this  plan  took  strong  lu^hl 
and  remained  in  fashion  until  a  recent 
dav  in  New  York  is,  of  course,  the  com 


parative  rarity  of  trained  servants,  and. 
one  might  say,  of  trained  mistresses  of 
the  household  as  well.  To  say  good-by  to 
your  visitor  at  the  drawing-room  door  and 
to  leave  him  to  make  a  journey  througli 
a  hall  and  down  a  long  staircase  and  out 
at  the  front  door  has  been  difficult  for  the 
American  housewife,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  she  has  had  to  trust  that  visitor  to 
an  uninstructed  servant  without  tradi- 
tions and  without  the  acquired  habit  of 
seeing  the  visitor  out.  or  else  to  trust  him 
to  his  own  devices  and  to  his  own  inge- 
nuity in  turning  the  right  door-knobs 
and  not  bolting  himself  in  the  more  firm- 
ly the  longer  he  works.  No  doubt  the 
same  difficulty  still  exists  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  our  half-formed  community,  but 
that  it  is  partly  disappearing  is  evident 
from  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
American-basement  houses.  That  houses 
of  this  latter  plan  are  the  more  agreeable 
ones,  whether  for  residence  or  for  enter- 
tainment, need  hardly  be  urged.  Every 
one  can  remember  the  disagreeables  of 
living,  of  receiving,  and  of  being  received, 
in  houses  of  which  the  entrance-door  was 
opposite  the  drawing-room  door.  Every 
one  can  remember  the  annoyance  of  hav- 
ing the  principal  rooms  used  by  the  fam- 
ily overlooked,  in  a  sense,  by  any  casual 
bearer  of  a  message  who  might  be  wait- 
ing in  the  passage.  Every  one  can  re- 
member his  own  forlorn  entrance  with 
dripping  umbrella  and  turned-up  trousers 
into  a  hall  already  filled  with  guests  over- 
flowing from  the  drawing-room  on  one 
side  and  the  dining-room  on  the  other. 


A  modern  adaptic^i  of  Fiss.  VIII.  and  TX.  for  a  20- 
foor  lot.  Fij;.  X.  Principal  story.  Fig.  XI.  First  bed- 
room iiTorv. 
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A  COMBIXATIOX  OF  THE  HIGH  STOOP  AND 
THE   FRE  N  CUB  A  SE  M  EN  T. 

It  may  be  well  to  g-ive  one  instance,  a 
veiy  good  one,  of  a  house  which  combines 
the  advantages  of  the  high  stoop  and  tlie 
French  basetnent.  This  (Figs.  V.,  VI., 
VII.)  is  a  house  erected  in  New  York  by 
Messrs.  Brunnei-  and  Tryon  foroccupation 
by  a  professor  of  Columbia  University, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice  because, 
being  built  on  a  twenty-tive-foot  lot,  it 
gives  all  that  a  scholar  and  the  possessor  of 
an  important  library  requires  in  addition 
to  the  usual  accommodation  for  a  family. 
There  are  ten  risers  between  the  level  of 
the  sidewalk  and  the  level  of  the  first 
floor  —  that  is  to  say,  the  hrst  story  is 
i-aised  at  least  six  feet  above  the  side- 
walk. The  reader  may,  if  he  is  interest- 
ed in  such  matters,  notice  the  ingenuity 
shown  in  giving  to  the  vestibule  a  sufR- 
cient  landing  outside  of  the  inner  dooi's. 


RcCtPTlON    ROO/A 


FIG.  xn. 


FIG.    XIII. 


All  AmericMii  basement  on  a  22-foot  lot  of  trreat 
depth,  showiris  the  notable  development  of  a  square 
hall  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  Fifj.  XII.  Entrance- 
floor.    Fisr.  XIII.  Principal  floor. 
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while  still  the  outer  or  night  doors  have 
room  to  swing  back  against  the  wall, 
where  they  remain  during  the  da}',  leav- 
ing only  the  glazed  ''storm-doors"  closed. 
Fig.  V.  shows  the  first  floor.  It  will  be 
noticed  how-  the  dining-room  is  widened 
at  the  expense  of  the  hall  in  such  a  w^ay 
as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  coiM'idor  leading 
to  the  libi-ary,  which  corridoi*,  however, 
is  amply  suflicient  for  the  I'equirements 
of  the  situation.  This  librar\"  is  very 
high,  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet,  with  a 
gallery  to  enable  the  student  to  reach  the 
second  tier  of  cases,  and  it  has  small  win- 
dows  high  in   the   wall  above  the  great 
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THE    EXTERIOR    OF    FIGURES  XIV. 
AND    XV. 


fireplace,  as  well  as  one  of  normal  size  and 
situation  lookino-  into  llie  court.  This 
hivge  room  has  also  a  skyliuht  to  dilVuse 
lig-ht  over  all  the  cases.  As  may  l)e  su])- 
])osed,  the  window  lookini;-  on  llie  court 
is  especially  arranged  for  tlie  scliohir's 
worlv-table.  Beneath  this  lil)rary  llieve  is 
a  large  book-room  in  tlie  basement  sloi'v. 
Fig.  VL,  which  in  this  liouse.  as  in  a, 
high-stoop  liouse,  is  not  the  story  of  on- 
t ranee.  A  staircase  shown  in  i^'ig.  W. 
leads  down  to  this  book-room,  winch  is. 
indeed,  a  place  for  all  that  s  ii.vidiary 
work  and  for  that  as  yet  unsliMinnl  ma- 
terial of  the  student  which  arc  hanily 
pi-esentable  in  the  library  ])ro])(M.  In 
Fig.  VII.,  the  second-story  ph\n  of  tliis 
liouse,  there  is  a  family  sitting  room  in 
front  and  a  bedroom  in  the  rear.  Tlie 
closets    between    are    in    everv   \vay    like 


those  slio\vn  in  Fig.  I.,  except  that,  being 
more  s])acious,  they  afford  more  room  for 
a  wash-stand,  making  of  each  separate 
compartment  a  sufficient  dressing-room. 

AX  EARLY  AMERICAN  BASEMENT. 
Architects  wlio  plan  according  to  an 
intelligent  sense  of  the  needs  of  culti- 
vated families  have  always  felt  the  su- 
periority of  relegating  the  entrance-door 
to  the  story  below  the  principal  rooms. 
Fig.  VIII.  is  the  ground-story,  and  Fig. 
IX.  the  story  next  above,  of  a  twent}^- 
five-foot  house  which  was  planned  in 
this  manner  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
It  was  worked  out  l)etween  the  pei'son 
pi'Ojiosing  to  build  and  an  architect  of 
I'adical  tendencies.  It  gives  an  ideal  ar- 
I'angement  for  a  family  of  moderate  size 
who  desire,  above  all  things,  quiet  even- 
ings. The  front  room  on  the  ground-floor 
is  what  we  call  a  reception-room,  the 
"])arlor"  al)ove  is  the  sitting-room  and 
libi-ai'y  in  one.  Evidently  an  influence 
akin  to  the  English  ]))'eference  for  quiet 
and  privacy  was  at  work  here,  as  there 
is  no  other  i-oom  entitled  "parlor,"  and 


Planned  wit 
tevrainlneitis. 
Principal  tlooi 


:i  lariTt' and  lofiv  room  for  musical  eti- 
Fiir.  XIV.  Entrance -floor.     Fig.  XV. 
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no  drawing"  room.  The  servants'  staircase, 
carried  from  cellar  to  attic,  is  a  conven- 
ience which  our  American  city  houses 
should  possess  more  often  than  they  do. 
It  is  worth  ail  eftort  and  some  sacri- 
fice to  get  the  servants'  staircase  into 
working-  order.  A  dumb-waiter  going 
from  cellar  to  attic  makes  this  staircase 
less  essential,  but  is  a  fire-trap,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  law,  must  be 
built  with  special  precautions.  The 
modern  electric  elevator,  as  adapted  to 
the  pi'ivate  house,  was  not  known  when 
this  plan  was  made.  In  this  plan  the 
main  staircase  has  the  unusual  arrange- 
ment— an  arrangement  which  will  be  ob- 
jected to  by  many — of  being  built  in  be- 
tween walls  for  the  whole  ascent  to  the 
principal  stoi'y.  This  was  so  arranged 
partly  on  account  of  the  good  disposition 
possible  for  the  toilet-roonis,  which  by  this 
arrangement  could  be  lighted  by  plate- 
glass  lights  in  the  floor  of  the  hall  above, 
and  partly  by  a  feeling  shared  by  owner 
and  architect  that  a  staircase  between  two 
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walls  was  not  a  disagreeable  thing.  If 
the  staircase  be  wide  enough,  it  was  rea- 
soned, it  is  good  to  go  up  between  two 
solid  walls,  especially  for  the  stairs  of  the 
first  story.  The  eti'ect  is  stately,  and  the 
stairs  may  be  of  stone  without  gi-eat  cost. 
The  arrangement  would  be  objected  to 
by  many  owners  nowadays,  who  would, 
for  the  sake  of  having  an  open  hall 
around  the  staircase,  do  away  with  the 
toilet-rooms  on  that  tioor  altogether,  oi- 
crowd  them  into  insullicient  corners.  In 
the  ])rinci])al  story  the  hall  is  wholly 
open,  and  it  was  intended  that  the  prin- 
cipal stairs  should  be  carried  u{)  to  the 
top  of  the  house.  It  would  be  easy  to 
avoid  some  expense  by  stop])ing  these 
stairs  at  the  next  tloor  above  the  princi- 
\rd\  story.  It  was  intended  that  the  li- 
brary should  be  the  family  sitting-room, 
and  that  in  this  and  in  the  dininof-room. 
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An   oriy'iiiil  treatment   of    the   AineiicHii   bas'inen 
Basement  stories. 


with  some  ndditional  space  a'iveu  by  the 
arrang-ement  of  tlie  liall  hetween  the  two. 
th(>  coiiiiiion  life  of  tlie  family  should  he 
led.  The  lil^rary  ceiliiio-  is  divided  hy 
two  heavy  <i-irdei's.  ;nid  it  was  inltMided 
to  liang-  a,  eurtain  hcneath  that  one  of 
tlu'in  which  is  nearest  to  the  dooi'.  thus 
separating-  on  occasion  the  inn«M'  i)art. 
fourteen  by  sixteen  f(M't.  from  thai  whicli 
would  tlnni  form  a  lobby. 

MODKllX    AMKinCAN    I'.ASKMKNTS. 

Fiji'.  X.  sliows  a  moditication  of  this 
plan  for  a  twcMity-foot  house,  whicli  mod- 
ilicatiou  was  made  consciously  in  the 
year  181)().  In  tiiis  cast^  the  toilet  rixnn 
has  disappeared.  <'Xccj)t  for  a  very  small 
closet  with  a  wash-basin  in  it  in  the  rear 
of  the  staircast^  hall.  T\\e  plan  othei'wist^ 
will  be  found  to  a^ret^  V(U'v  closely  with 
the  lariz'er  and  earlitM-  ]>lan.  Fiu'.  X. 
shows  the  ])rincipal  story  and  l-'ii:'.  XI. 
the  third  story  of  the  same  hous(\  In 
both  of  thes(»  sciienu\s  the  same  ^-eneral 
idea  prevails,  namely,  tlmt  the  ui'ound- 
floor  r(>ception-room  or  "i^arlor"  should 
serve  for  formal  callers  antl  for  ])ei'sons 
visitin*!'  the  house  on  matters  o(  business. 


In  this  way  the  story  above  is  kept  free 
for  the  family  and  for  those  persons  wiio 
are  received  into  tiieir  intimacy,  and  kept 
free  also  for  entertainment.  Avhich  in  so 
small  a  house  must  be  limited  as  to  the 
number  of  jiiiests.  The  supei-iority  in 
comfort,  and  in  the  feeling-  of  quiet,  and 
of  a  certain  removal  from  the  street  noise, 
the  street  mud.  and  the  street  annoyances, 
which  the  placing  of  the  principal  rooms 
involves,  seems  as  obvious  to  the  student 
as  it  is  found  to  be  in  practice.  The 
strange  thing  about  it  all  is  that  for  so 
many  years  the  great  Eastern  cities  have 
gone  on  with  the  high-stoop  house  in  its 
ditt'erent  varieties,  spending  untold  sums 
of  money  on  cut  stone  stoo])s  and  on  half- 
sunk  areas  faced  everywliere  with  cut 
stone,  all  of  which  is  av(Mded  by  the  other 
scheme,  wliile  tlie  result,  both  within  and 
without,  has  been  the  reverse  of  stately, 
the  rever.se  of  dignified,  and  genei'ally  de- 
structive of  external  beauty. 

An  enlargement  of  tbis  scheme  for  a 
twenty  - 1  wo  -  foot  lot  of  great  depth  is 
shown  in  Fig.  XII.  This  is  the  ground- 
lloor  of  a  house  by  ]\Iessrs.  Frank  Miles 
I)ay  and  Brother.  In  this  the  reception- 
room  plays  the  same  part  as  in  the  plan 
Fig.  VIII.,  and  in  the  corresponding 
ground-st(~)ry  of  the  smaller  house  given 
in  Figs.  X.  and  XI.  Back  of  this  rece]->- 
tion-iH^om  is  one  of  those  square  lialls. 
made  as  large  as  the  width  of  the  lot  al- 


nu.  XIX.  fk;.  xx- 

l-riiuiii;!!  >iorv  nrd  first  l)e(lrooin  storv  of  llie  left- 
iiaiui  house  in  Fii:   XVI II. 
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lows,  wliic'li.  since 
ISSO.  have  been  so 
very  fashionable. 
Asceiuliiiii'  a  feu- 
steps  ill  the  real*  of 
this  square  liall.  willi 
its  (ireplnce  and  bay- 
window,  one  enters  a 
passao-e  leading'  to 
the  dininii'-rooin.  and 
tlie  whole  liouse  is 
found  to  prolong'  it- 
self to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  si\te(Mi  feet 
of  clear  d(^pth.  or 
leno'th.  Ascend  in  Li- 
the main  staircase, 
which  beo'i  r.s  with 
the  five  steps  k'adini:- 
from  the  square  hall 
to  the  upper  i);issa,u-e. 
one  reaches  the  land- 
ing of  the  ])rincipal 


])eculiarities  of  this  stofv  are 
that  a  library  occupies  the 
greater  ])art  of  the  rear  exten- 
sion, while  the  front  room  is 
left  free  to  form  a  very  large 
drawing-room,  if  that  shoukl 
be  desired.  This  would  mal<:e 
a  really  noble  I'ooin  for  a  nar- 
row cily  lot.  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  clear  width  and  forl\- 
twt)  feet  long.  The  plan 
shows  great  relinement.  ginnit 
ihoughtfulness.  and  intelli- 
gent adaptation  in  evtM-y  ])art. 

TliK  Si.iL-AlJE   HALL    IN   CITY 
IIOISKS. 

At  the  same  time  there  is 
excei)tion  to  be  taken  to  this 
coninion  invasion  of  the  small 
city  house  by  that  sqiiaie  hall 
of    which    mention     has    been 


made.  Popular  as  it  has 
been  during  tiie  last  fif- 
teen years,  it  is  open  to 
the  serious  objection 
that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  cubic  conlents  of  the 
house  is  given  up  to  a 
room  which  cannot  be 
private  because  it  is  a 
ihorouglifare.  which  is 
hard  to  furnish  ])roperly 
and  comfortably  for  the 
same  reason,  which  is 
hard  to  warm. and  which 
is  vtil  1  much  more  than 
is  recjuii'td  l\)v  {\\o  pur- 
pos(\s  of  a  ]>asvagt^\\  ay. 
The  time  doctrine  is. 
])robably.  that  the  city 
iioust^  >liould  have  its 
ro(>ms  as  large  as  prac- 
ticable and  its  corri 
dors  as  narrow  as  ]irac 


story.  Fig.  XII  I.  The      types  of  modern  ikhses  ix  new  youk.      ticable;     the    true     doc- 
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trine     is    that    llie    con-idoi-s     and    stair  X V..  sliows  lliis  landing-,  from   wliicli  ac- 

caso,    lialls    and    pas.sagx's,  slionld    he    not  cess  is  had  lo  the  din  ing-room  in  llie  rear 

larger  than   it  is  found  essential  to  make  and  to  tii(Mnnsic-room  iii  the  front.     Thi.s 

them    foi-    the     moving-     in     and     out     of  line  room,  twenty-two   feet  wide  and  foi'- 

l)ie('e.s  of    runiitnr(\       if    they    arc    large  ty  iVet    long    in    t he  eleai-.  and   three   feet 

enough    for   that,  they  arc    large   (Miongh  six  ineh(>s  hiiiher  t lian  the  otlier  rooms  in 

for  all   other   i)ra('tical    [)iiri)oscs.  and   for  this  story,  such  as  the  dining-room,  witli 

el<\gan('e    as     well    as    for     comfort;     the  t  wo  great  windows  on  the  front,  a    small 

rooms  themselv(^s  should    receive  all   the  oih^  opposilt^  them  on  a  court,  and  a  very 

availahle  space.      TIk^sc  rooms.  capal)le  of  large   doorway  opening  on    the    landing, 

having  doors  whi(di   can    Ix^  left    open  or  wiiich  itstdf  has  a  window — this  room   is 

kept  shut  at  will,  not  liahUMo  he  made  to  well  worth  the  sacrilice  of  something.     It 

serve  as  thoroughfares,  each  one  more  or  cannot  he  said,  tiowever.  that  any  serious 

less    ind(;pendent    of    the    others  —  these  loss  of  comfort  or  elegance  elsewhere  in 

rooms  are   what,  should    receive  the    h(>st  the  house  is  easy  to   ])oint  out.      This   set 

woi'k    of    th(^    decorator,   and    it    is    they  of  rooms  on  the  ])rincipal  floor  completes 

which  should    contain    the  furnitui'c   and  the  accommodations   for  family   life  and 

th(^  works  of   art   which    the   memhers   of  for  society.      There  are  hut  few  bedi'ooms, 

tin;  family  care    foi-.       It  is    no    doul)t    an  hut  this  is  because  more  Avere  not  needed. 

admirahle  thing  to  have  a  great   hall,  or  The  scheme    is    full   of   interest,  and    has 

ev(Mi     a     long    and     lighted     corridor,  in  heen    worked   out    in    minute  detail    with 

which  may  stand  t  he  cahi  nets,  the  carvcnl  admirable  results. 

chests,  and  the  supplementary  bookcas(>s.  Fig'.  XVI.  shows  the  ground-lloor  and 
which  have  not  so  appropriate  a  place  in  Fig-.  XVII.  the  ])rincii)al  stoi'y  of  a  liouse 
any  room;  hut  such  halls  and  such  vov-  in  West  Fifty-fourth  Street.  Xew  York, 
ridors  are  the  essential  glory  of  the  larg-e  built  u})on  a  t  wenty  -  live  -  foot  lot  by 
count-y  liouse.  and  the  fact  must  be  ad-  ^lessrs.  lleins  and  La  Farge.  The  re- 
mittee that  a  city  house  built  upon  a  (piirenu'iits  of  tlHM)wner.  a  ])hysician.  in- 
twenty-two-foot  lot.  and  with  windows  in  volved  a  somewhat  unusual  ])lan.  the 
front  on  tlu^  street  and  in  the  iH^ar  on  the  ground  lloor  being  practically  abandoned 
l)ack  yard,  and  nowhei-e  else,  does  not  al-  to  study  and  professional  occu})at ions, 
low  of  such  o))portunities  for  display.  The  There  is  nothing  in  the  rooms  or  their 
liouse  shown  in  Figs.  V.  and  VI.  com-  arrangement  to  make  this  story  other 
pares  advantageously  in  its  economy  of  tlian  agreeable  for  family  use.  bnt  it  is 
space  in  hall  ami  staircase  with  the  specially  arranged  for  a  ])hysician  in 
house  shown  in  Figs.  XII.  ami  XITI.  ;  large  practice.  The  story  above,  devoted 
for  everything-  yields  lo  s[)acious  living  to  the  living--rooms  of  the  family,  is  re- 
rooms,  markably  simple,  having  only  a  few.  and 

those    vei'v    laru'e   and    open    a})ai'tments. 

''^^■^^''   ^'v-n? ^''';V  ■V!-^'"'''^'^7*'    '^''^^'  '^^I'e   ])arlor  and   the  dinincv-room  are  sep- 
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arated    hy    a    large    oi)en    hall.  Aviiich    to 

Fig.  XIV..  in    many  ways  an    unusual  many  })ersons  would  seem   objtH^tionahle, 

plan.  oll"(M's  a    remarkably    successful  ex-  for  the  reasons  g-iveii   with   regard  to  the 

ample   of    a    sj)ecial    purpost^   thoroughly  square  hall   in    Fig.  XII.      To  the  ])resent 

carried  out.    It  was  de.sired  to  pi'ovide  in  a  writer  it   seems   that  the  house  would  be 

twenty-live-foot   house    with    inde|»eiulent  nu>re    agreeable    with    that    hall    divided 

walls  one  very  large  ami  lofty  room   \\n'  \\\\o  the  staircase  itself,  made  as  small  as 

musical    entertainment>.  and   still    to  ac-  practicable,  and   a    room   connecting    the 

commodate   a   small    family  comfortably,  parlor  with  the  dining-room.      It  is.  how- 

The    (lesion     is    hy    Messi-s.   Howard   ami  ever,  quite  well   known  that   this,  though 

C'auldwell.     Fig.  XIV.  is  tlu^  u'round-thuir  always  preferred  in  English  cities,  is  con- 

of  this  house.     The  central  hall,  to  whicli  sidered    contracted    by   many   Americans, 

objection    has   heiui    made.  exi>t>    iutleed.  who    pret'er   tlie  more   o]ien    arrangement 

hut     it    is    diminished    to  wiiat    sc.  .n.«>    al-  of  a    liouse  even   at   the  cost  of   some  loss 

mo>t  a  tliwartwis(^  pa^sage.  out  oi  wliitdi.  o(  retirement.      Such  houses,  intended  for 

however,  the  stairs  go  up  in  a  vei'v  state-  ]U"ofessional   men.  may  also   be   arranged 

ly     fashion,    reaching     a     landing    above  wuh    two     separate    entrances,    one     for 

which   has  certainly  all  tlie  conditions  o[  guests  of  the  tannly  and  one  for  business 

great    elegance.      The    upper    siory.   l-';_:  vi>itors,  but  always  on  the  inulerstanding 
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that  the  kitchen  entrance  is  by  means  of 
a  front  area  and  a  passage  through  the 
sub-basement,  or  by  means  of  an  alley. 

BACK  ALLEYS. 
Til  is  scheme  of  a  back  alley  has  never 
been  adopted  in  New  York.  It  is  known 
in  Boston,  and  is  not  unconnnon  in  Pli i la- 
del  pliia.  The  advantages  of  the  plan  are 
obvious,  but  it  is  urged  tliat  a  city  or  a 
quarter  so  arranged  is  more  dilhcult  to 
police.  As  for  the  space  required,  if  tlie 
passageways  and  fi-ont  entrances  with 
tbeir  approaches  be  reckoin-d  up  for  all 
the  liouses  in  a  block,  it  will  [)erl)a])s  be 
found  that  an  alley  through  the  centre  of 
the  block  would  be  a  saving.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  arrangement  which  has 
been  made  in  some  parts  of  London,  by 
which  all  the  ground  in  the  heart  of  the 
block,  upon  which  the  back  windows  look, 
is  turned  into  one 
continuous  garden  — 
the  adoption   of  this  "" 

admirable  scheme 
would  bar  out  the 
back  alley,  as  also 
our  American  system 
of  doirjg  the  family 
washing  in  the  house, 
London  has  its  wash- 
ing, and  therefore  ils 
drying, done  faraway 
in  the  country,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the 
"blacks.'^ 

AN   ORIGIXAL  TREAT- 
MENT OF  THE 
AMERICAN  BASEMENT. 

An  instance  of  the 
high  development  of 
the  American  -  base- 
ment plan  is  to  be 
seen  in  Fig.  XVIIL, 
in  which  is  shown  the 
ground-story  of  two 
houses  built  side  by 
side  by  Messrs.  Babb, 
Cook,  and  Willard. 
Our  special  interest 
is  with  the  house  on 
the  left  hand,  the 
shorter  house  of  the 
two,  which  measures 
in  extreme  length, 
including  the  bay- 
window,  seventy- 
eight  feet  outside  of 
the  walls.      The  pro- 


jection of  the  bay-window  is  six  feel, 
and  if  the  house  were  built  out  to  the 
street-line,  with  the  bay-window  project- 
ing into  the  space  generally  allowed  for 
areas  and  stoops,  there  would  be  a  back 
yard  of  twenty -eigiit  feet  left  out  of  a 
hundred -foot  lot.  The  house  in  ques- 
tion is  peculiar  in  two  ways:  hrst,  it  is 
set  back  many  feet  from  the  sti-eet-line; 
and,  in  the  secojid  ])lace,  a  tweuty-foot 
passageway  is  reserved  between  it  and  the 
house  nearest  on  the  left.  This  passage- 
way allows  of  windows  in  the  gable  wall, 
and,  wiiat  is  more  important  as  influencing 
the  general  plan  of  the  house,  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  the  back  alley  described 
above  by  giving  access  to  the  kitchen 
without  the  necessity  of  a  servants'  door 
in  the  front.  This  house  is  built  on  a 
thirty-foot  lot,  but,  so  far  as  this  ground- 
story  is  concei'ued,  a  similar  plan  could 
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AMERICAN  BASKMKNTS  WITH  DETAILS  IN   TH  K  (  O  I  ONI  A 

M.  Kim,  M.M.l,  UM.l  While,  ar>hit<'.  t>. 


YLE. 


al^le  f(^^iture  tlie  ]iossiljle 
side-li.u'lit  oil  llie  Iweuty- 
foot  alley.  It  is  used  for 
one  room  only,  but  the 
lil)rary  avouUI  Ik'  a  very 
(liti'erent  tliino-  witliout  llie 
little  bay-window,  wliicli 
])rojeets  tbi'ee  feet  beyond 
ilie'line  of  tlie  wall.  8lill. 
tlie  ])l;iii  niiiibt  exist  on 
its  ])resent  lines,  and  even 
be  tboug-bt  a  good  and 
satisfactory  one.  witliout 
tins  side- liolit.  We  are 
so  aecnstomed  to  middle 
i-oonis. wbicli  are  lijjliled  by 
l)ori'ow<'d  litilit.  and  wliicli 
are  of  tbe  most  nse  in  tbe 
evening:-,  tliat  it  would  not 
startle  any  oih^  to  see  tliis 
])lan  carried  out  witliout 
llie  side  window,  as  il 
would  liave  to  be  if  an- 
otber  bouse  adjoined  tbis 
one  on  tbe  left  band.  Fig". 
XX.  is  tbe  ])rinci])al  bed- 
I'ooni  floor,  and  is  also 
very  intei-estina"  to  tbe  stu- 
dent of  careful  ])lanning-. 
For  it  is  to  be  observed 
tbat  tbis  bouse  is  full  of 
delicate  retiuements  in  tbe 
way  of  ])rovision  for  every 
])ossib]e  rc([nireiiient.  and 
also  of  wbat  miubt  almost 
be  called  ari  ist  ic  toucbes  in 
ibe  manipulalion  and  per- 
fectinu'  of  tbe  })lan. 


be  used  for  a  nnu-ii  narrower  lot  witliout  ^'OO^  r.ribDIXG  \V1TI1  MODERN  M.MKIUAbS. 

inucb  serious  alleratiou.  In    llu^    modern    bouses   Fiiis.  V.-XX. 

Tlie  bouse  adjoiiiiiiu'  on   tbe  ri^'bt   was  tbe     partitions    ar(^     ])robably    of    incom- 

limiled  in  its  plan  in  a  still  more  unusual  biistible    material    so    far    as    tlieii*    mere 

way.      Tlie  lariie  open   place  in  front,  be-  construction     liocs — tbat    is    to    say.  tbey 

tween  tbis  bouse   and  its    iifxt    adjoinini:-  are  made  of  blocks  of  ])orous  tei-ra-cotta, 

nei<^libor,  was  reserved  by  j>revio',is  au'ree-  or  of   cement,  or   of   ])laster  spread   upon 

ment   of  tiie  lot-owners.       Tlie  extremely  and  k'eycd  into  wire  latb    secured  to  slen- 

in<^enious  and  au'reeabb^  entrance  to  ibis  der    iron    u]n'iubts.  or    in   some  sucli   way 

lioii.se,  tbe    porcb    and   its  columns  mask-  are  built  witliout  tbe  use  of  wood.     Tbeir 

in<:-.  as  it  wer<\  tb(^  open  u'l'al  inu"  ibrouu'b  external     tittinus.   tluMr   baseboards,  door- 

wliicb  access  is  uiveu   1(^  tbe   kilclieii    de-  trims,    and    doors,   remain     of    course    as 

])artjnent,   is    well    wortby    of    attciiliou  :  wooden   and   as  combustible  as  evei*.      It 

but   it  do(^s   not    often    bappen    ibat    sucb  is  to  be  t^xjxH'ted  tliai  tbe  use  of  lire-])roof 

conditions  (\xisl  in  city  bouses.      Tlu^  otb-  materials  will  tend  to  sini))lify  our  bouse 

er  bouse,  tbat  to  tbe  left,  is  tbe  ont>  wbicb  ])lans.  and    to    do    away    witb    sucb    little 

concei'iis    us    more    m\irly.       Fiu".    XIX.  didicacies  of  arrane-ement    as  one   sees  in 

gives   tbe   ])rincii)al  story.      This  >ioi'y   is  tln^    ])artiliou    bctwcHMi    tbe    dining-room 

mucb  more  modilied   tban   was  tiie   base-  ami   butler's  ]iantry.  Fig.  XIX..  to  etrect 

nient  by  tbe    ])osition   of  tbat   very  laud-  wbicb  tbe  carpenter  bas  (uily  to  saw  olF 
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:iis  studs  to  measure,  and  knock  in  his 
nails  at  head  and  foot.  These  consider- 
ations lead  the  thoug-ht  to  the  essential 
matter  of  good  building  under  the  new 
circumstances.  We  abandon  the  familiar 
carpenter- work  of  the  past.  It  will  be 
doubly  difficult  to  secure  sufficiently  good 
materials  and  woj'knianshi}),  sufficient  so- 
lidity and  sufficient  permanence. 

Prom  the  Colonial  period  until  the 
present  day  nine -tenths  of  American 
house-building  is  tlu3  carpentei-'s  doing; 
the  carpenter  calls  on  the  mason  for  his 
small  contribution  to  the  structure,  just 
:is  be  calls  on  the  slater  for  the  final 
loncli  to  the  roof.  Even  in  some  of  our 
cities  only  the  outer  and  principal  walls 
are  of  masonry,  and  everything  Avithin 
the  outer  walls  is  of  wood,  at  least  in  its 
construction.  This  way  of  building  is  a 
relic  of  the  exclusive  use  of  carpenter- 
work  natural  to  a  new  country  with 
abundant  forests,  and  was  characteristic 
everywhere  of  American  building  in  the 
old  time.  When  Chicago  w^as  swept 
away  by  a  conflagration  in  1871,  it  was 
noted  that  some  of  the  seemingly  brick- 
built  blocks  of  houses  were  of  brick  only 
on  their  four  external  faces,  the  party- 
walls  between  the  dwellings  being  them- 
selves of  studs,  lath,  and  plaster.  Such 
a  group  of  houses  would  burn  like  one 
house.  When  Boston  lost  tlie  greater  part 
of  its  business  quarter  in  1872  the  news- 
papers talked  in  their  usual  careless  way 
about  fire-proof  buildings  having  melted 
before  the  flames,  when  in  reality  those 
five-story  business  buildings  also  were 
merely  carpenter -built  structures,  with 
external  facings  of  granite  replacing  the 
brick.  It  was  hard  for  people  to  believe 
that  what  they  called  a  brick  house  or  a 
granite  warehouse  was  in  reality  a  mere 
mass  of  light  wood-work,  so  ingeniously 
combined  in  hollow  floors  and  hollow 
partitions  that  the  fire  would  run  hori- 
zontally along  the  one,  and  vertically 
from  floor  to  floor  along  the  other. 
The  original  American  house  was  sim- 
ply built  by  a  carpenter,  and  so  is  the 
present  American  house  of  small  cost 
anywhere  outside  of  the  great  cities. 
The  necessity  of  supplying  a  different 
material  has  been  felt  in  the  cities,  and 
masonry  of  one  kind  or  another  has  re- 
placed studs  and  clapboards  for  the  outer 
walls,  but  still  the  tradition  of  our  build- 
ers is  wood- work — wood-work  wherever 
it  can  be  used.      Only  slightly  have  the 
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fire  laws  and  building  laws  of  the  cities 
checked  this  disposition  to  make  every- 
thing of  wood.  Even  to  this  day.  what 
we  call  a  fire-proof  building  has  wood- 
en doors,  wooden  flooring,  wooden  sash, 
wooden  architraves  to  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  but  slight  is  the  effort  made  to 
replace  these  finishings  and  furnishings 
with  any  other  material.  The  partitions 
themselves,  however,  are  often,  in  the  best 
class  of  city  houses  as  well  as  in  public 
buildings,  made  now  of  incombustible 
material,  and  this  under  requirement  of 
law,  or  for  the  sake  of  diminished  insur- 
ance rates,  or,  finally,  to  avoid  the  shrink- 
ing and  settling  of  wood  framing. 

The  traditions  of  the  carpenter -shop 
have  always  been  fairly  sound.  The 
floors  of  our  dwelling-houses  are  abun- 
dantly solid;  the  wood- work  of  the  parti- 
tions, the  furring,  and  the  finish ii]g  ai-e 
generally  as  good  as  could  be  asked.  It 
is  true  that  very  many  houses,  run  up 
rapidly  for  sale  at  a  low  price,  were  care- 
lessly built  in  those  days,  but  there  w^ere 
plenty  of  well-built  houses  too.  It  is 
the  uKison-w^ork  that  fails.  The  would- 
be  buyer  of  a  good  house  finds  it  hard 
to  avoid  thin  walls  of  brick  hastily 
thrown  together,  with  a  very  insufficient 
amount  of  mortar,  and  with  the  most 
careless  and  hasty  bricklaying.  The 
twenty-five-foot  brick  house,  wath  brown- 
stone  front  and  somewhat  statel}^  ap- 
pointments within  and  w^ithout,  is  found 
very  soon  to  have  flues  so  defective  that 
the  house  itself  and  its  neighbor  on  one 
side  or  the  other  side  are  both  endanger- 
ed. In  one  such  house,  costing  with  the 
ground  it  stood  upon  865,000,  when  the 
fire  in  the  furnace  was  lighted  for  the  first 
time,  the  smoke  poured  in  dense  volumes 
into  the  principal  story,  botli  of  the  hous<' 
itself  and  of  its  next  neighbor.  The 
w^oodwork  of  the  ])antry  on  one  side  and 
of  the  drawing-room  on  the  other  was 
hastily  cut  and  torn  away,  and  the  cause 
was  found  to  be  in  a  brick  which  had 
never  even  been  put  rightly  into  its  place 
in  the  wall,  but  which  projected  a  little 
way  diagonally,  leaving  a  wide-open  joint 
at  either  end.  In  another  such  house,  al- 
though the  walls  separating  the  large 
rooms  from  the  entrance- hall  and  pas- 
sages were  of  brick-woi-k  througiiout,  and 
although  the  floor  Ixvnns  of  basement 
and  princi])al  story  were  amply  solid  aiid 
massive,  and  set  closely  enough  to  meet 
all   possible   requirements,  vet  the  floors 
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^avc  way  and  lost,  llieii"  Icn'cl  to  a  7iolice- 
ablc  (^xtont  irnnicdiately  u))oii  lakiii<i-  tlie 
weis^lil  of  oi'dinarily  lie;ivy  furniture,  lu 
this  case  the  brick-work  in  o-(>iieral  was 
fairly  j^ood,  and  tiui  cMi'pentei'-work  was 
all  Ihat  could  be  desircnl,  but  the  i-espoii- 
sibilily  of  <>"iving  to  th(^  floor  beams  a 
])i'oi)er support  on  the  brick  wall  had  been 
met  by  neithei*  carpenter  nor  mason — the 
supi)()rts  of  the  l^enms  had  been  brought 
level  by  small  pieces  of  half- rotten  slate; 
and  when  a  few  ])ounds  of  additional 
wei<i-ht  were  laid  upon  eacli  beam,  the 
ends  of  the  beams  settled  down  into  the 
imperfectly  laid  course  of  bi-ick  below. 
A  cafalo.ii'ue  of  such  instances  of  careless 
buildin.o-  as  this  mi;[iht  be  made,  with 
chapter  and  verse,  with  date  and  ])lace. 
for  evei'y  item;  but  it  is  unnecessaiy. 
Every  householder  knows  what  careless 
work  g-oes  into  the  houses  which  he  and 
his  friends  buy  ready-made,  and  sell  again 
when  they  cannot  endure  them  any  long- 
er. Indeed,  this  careless  way  of  building 
comes  of  the  ready-made  house,  just  as 
careless  woi'kmanship  is  apt  to  be  put  into 
the  "  i-each-me-down''  garment,  the  "just- 
as-good"  l)icycle,  and  the  ready-made  ar- 
ticle o    any  sort. 

CHANGES    OF    FLAX    XErKSSITATED    BY 
MODEHX    MATEIUALS. 

Some  not  inconsiderable  changes  in 
])lan  will  result  from  the  general  use  of 
incombustible  material  and  Ix^tter  work- 
nianshi}).  A  comparison  of  a  carefully 
planned  i)rivate  house  of  France,  or  of 
any  country  or  district  where  masonry  is 
used  mu(di  moi'e  fi-eely  and  readily,  and 
where  there  is  much  less  wood-work  than 
with  us,  will  show  a  rtMnarkable  sim])li- 
city  of  ])laii.  Eor  good  or  for  evil,  such 
a  tendency  will  inevitably  result  as  the 
work  of  our  builders  grows  more  dur- 
able and  ]HU'mauent  in  character.  It 
will  be  less  easy  to  furnish  the  house- 
keeper with  little  closets  in  many  corners 
and  with  large  ones  set  anywhere  at  her 
discretion,  and  with  their  doors  coming 
exactly  where  she  likt\s  to  have  them. 
On  the  other  haiul.  slie  will  be  much  less 
annoyed  by  dust  aiul  by  smells  rising 
from  the  lower  stories  through  the  wliole 
house.  The  loss  of  closets  may  ]H'riiaiis 
be  partly  avoided  by  new  invention^  fur- 
nishing light  and  chea})  ])artiti(^n.s  o(  in- 
combustible material.  The  gain  will  be 
certain  and  permanent.  It  will  be  hani- 
er  to  put    bell-])ulls  or   bell -knobs,  iiie 


mouths  of  speaking-tubes,  and  the  oj^en- 
ings  for  gas  in  the  places  which  the  own- 
er desires,  because  the  superintendents  of 
the  future  will  be  less  willing  to  allow 
the  scandalous  cutting  of  long  channels- 
in  sol  id  In-ickwoi-k— even  horizontal  chan- 
nels two  inches  deep,  as  the  custom  has 
been;  even  the  piercing  of  brick  with 
holes  for  the  passage  of  pipes  will  not 
be  allowed,  as  this  is  too  often  allowed 
at  present.  Such  walls  will  not.  we  may 
be  sure,  be  cut  through  and  through, 
with  great  I'agged  holes  in  the  critical 
l)art  of  the  superincumbent  load  upon 
an  arch,  and  actually  invading  the 
haunch  or  the  crown  of  the  arch  itself. 
Elevators  and  dumb-waiters  must  here- 
after be  built  in  with  solid  fire-jiroof 
shafts  from  top  to  bottom,  and  this  will 
consume  space,  as  well  as  add  to  the  in- 
itial cost.  Of  all  of  these  subjects  tliere 
will  be  a  fuller  treatment  in  a  second 
article  of  this  series.  For  the  pi-esent  it 
must  suffice  that  the  reader's  attention  be 
called  to  the  importance  of  thorough-going 
work  on  the  part  of  his  ai'chitect.  Plan- 
ning must  not  be  slighted,  as  it  is  too 
often  slighted  now:  but  the  architect  wlio 
is  employed  to  design  a  private  house, 
large  or  small,  must  be  held  to  the  loyal 
discharge  of  his  duty.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  he  will  give  the  same  personal 
and  minute  attention  to  making  the  house 
comfortable,  convenient,  and  what  it  is 
required  to  be.  as  his  contemporary  the 
physician  gives  his  own  best  attention 
and  all  the  fi-uits  of  his  training  to  save 
life  and  to  relieve  disease.  The  archi- 
tect is  not  iiereafter  to  be  let  off  with  a 
])retiy  set  of  drawings,  delicate  and  ex- 
([uisitely  tlnished.  and  showing  a  house 
whose  genei'al  features  are  what  the  own- 
er thinks  he  wants.  No  requirement  of 
the  housekee})er  is  so  small  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  architect's  attention;  and 
if  it  i)e  desired  that  the  butler's  pantry 
he  ai'i-aniied  in  this  an.d  not  in  anothei' 
way.  it  is  for  the  architect  to  bring  that 
about,  or  else  to  ])oint  out  to  the  owner 
tlie  reasons  why  it  cannot  be  done.  Own- 
ers must  be  reasonable  too;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  Thei'e  are  many  things 
whicii  are  im]iracticable,  and  many  more 
whicii  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask-,  and  of 
these  tliere  must  be  question  by-and-by^ 
l>ut  tlie  ]ioint  now  uiulei*  consideration  is 
the  need  of  the  employing  an  architect 
who  will  take  a  ])]easure  in  doing  his  full 
duty  in  tlie  ]")lanning  of  a  new  dwelling. 
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THE     WAY     OF     THE     CROSS 

BY     STEPHEN     BONSAL 


4  FTER  all  the  stir  and  bustle,  the  de- 
XjL  lays  and  the  excitement,  attending 
the  setting"  out  of  a  convoy  upon  a  taran- 
tass  journey  of  such  length,  at  last  we 
galloped  out  of  Irkutsk,  passing  under  the 
archway  of  the  eastern  gate,  over  which 
is  written,  in  great  letters,  "This  is  the 
way  to  the  ocean."  Under  this  legend 
stands  the  proud  name  of  Muravietf  of 
the  Amur,  who  first  traced  the  path  we 
are  to  follow,  and  won  the  empire  we  are 
entering  upon. 

"  The  AVesterlings  bottled  us  up  in  Eu- 
rope," said  an  officer  of  the  Guards  who 
shared  my  tarantass,  "  and  tliere  they 
would  not  let  us  have  a  water-front  either 
upon  the  northern  or  southei-n  seas:  but 
we  have  turned  up  all  right  on  the  Pacif- 
ic, and  I  wonder  what  they  will  do  about 
it?"  Then  he  resumed  his  papiro,  and 
relapsed  into  the  silence  which  he  had 
hitherto  always  observed,  seemingly  not  a 
little  embarrassed  at  the  outburst  of  ex- 
ultation into  wliicli  the  sight  of  the  tri- 
umphal arch  had  betrayed  him.  But  the 
other  members  of  the  convoy  were  less 
reserved;  they  flung  their  caps  wildly  in 
the  air,  and  as  one  man  shouted  the  grutf 
Russian  hurrah;  and  I  shouted  too,  for 
after  crossing  Siberia,  the  interminable 
low-lying  land  with  its  invariable  monot- 
onous stretches  of  yellow  swamp  and 
gray  steppe,  I  too  was  glad  to  know  we 
were  on  the  way  to  the  ocean,  ever-chan- 
ging and  beautiful,  even  though  it  still  lay 
hundreds  of  miles  away. 


After  many  days  in  tarantass  we  em- 
barked in  crazy  native  boats  manned  by 
Buriat  row^ers,  and  crossed  that  strange 
inland  maelstrom  of  mysterious  turbulent 
water  which  is  known  as  Lake  Baikal : 
then  we  came  to  the  Amur,  the  noble  and 
majestic  stream  which  gives  easy  access  to 
the  heart  of  Asia,  even  as  our  own  Missis- 
sippi does  to  the  innermost  lands  of  the 
Western  Continent.  Here  our  convoy  em- 
barked upon  a  large  fiat-bottomed  river 
steamer  of  great  power,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  restful,  idle  days  which  followed 
we  had  time  and  opportunity  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  our  fellow-passen- 
gers. There  travelled  in  the  company 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  but  prin- 
cipally representatives  of  those  interest- 
ing, strongly  marked  types  to  be  met 
with  always  upon  the  frontiers  of  civil- 
ization. Here  I  saw  again,  as  in  western 
America  and  in  southern  Africa,  the 
stalwart  pioneers  of  our  civilization,  and 
in  the  background  the  drooping,  van- 
ishing figures  of  the  dying  aborigines, 
men  of  the  inferior  races  who  have  run 
their  course,  who  have  no  part  in  the 
future.  With  us  there  travelled  miners 
and  gold-diggers  from  the  washings  of 
Blagovechensk,  traders  and  trappers  re- 
turning with  their  pelf  from  the  desolate 
delta  of  the  Lena,  and  peddlers  haggling 
over  kopecks — the  millionaires  of  the  next 
decade;  and  also,  alas,  convicts  chained 
together  and  to  the  deck  upon  which  they 
crouched.  There  was  a  French  engineer 
from  the  great  School  of  Mines,  who  had 
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been  sent  to  spyont  the  new  land  and  re- 
port npon  its  wealth  and  resources  to  a 
syndicate  of  bankers;  and  there  wei'e  one 
or  two  who,  like  myself,  came  into  the  new 
land,  which  had  been  so  recently  made 
accessible,  with  no  higher  motive  than 
curiosity — to  have  a  look  at  a  new  play- 
o-round.*^  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
passfMigers,  however,  weve  oilicers  of  the 
ai'my  or  of  the  civil  administi-ation,  and 
these,  because  they  wore  the  Tsar's  cloth 
in  such  a  mixed  gatherina',  soon  exhibit- 
ed somewhat  exclusive  tendencies.  Tb.-y 
mossed  together,  and  between  meals,  as 
well  as  from  night  to  morning,  i)lay<'d 
cards,  drank  tea  from  the  samovar  that 
was  always  steaming,  aiul  smoked  their 
pa })i ros  cigarett es. 

The  passengers  with  whom  T  was  fre- 
quently thi'own,  and  whose  company  I 
certainly  most  enjoyed,  were  two  sistei's 
of  the  mendicant  oi-der  of  St.  Catherin(\ 
who.  living  upon  the  coarsest  of  ry(^ 
bread,  and  drinking  the  bitter,  unliltered 
water  of  the  swamp  land.  wer(^  travelling 
as  best  they  could,  on  foot  wIkui  no  oIIkm- 
meansof  transpoi'tat  ion  was  forth-coming, 
aero  s  the  gi-eat  lono  land,  begging  foi' 
alms  in  Ilis  name  and  for  His  gloi-y.  to 
complete  the  great  chui'ch  and  shrine  of 
St.  Dimitri  i))  Kiefl".  They  wow.  an  ex- 
tremely })icturesqu(i  and  medijoval,  but, 
certainly  a  most  unl)eeoming  garb.  To 
wear  it  in  ])ub]ic  was  of  itself  con vincing 
proof  that  the  sisters  had  risen  superior  to 
one  of  the  most  poj)nlar.  and  I  think  most 
amiable,  weaknessesof  theii-sex.  Theii'cos- 
tume  wasl)lack,  all  black,  a  skirt  i-eaching 
a  few  inches  below  tli(^  kne«\  and  a  loos(; 
blouse  falling  o\er  it  from  the  shouldei's. 
Around  the  waist  they  wore  heavy  lea- 
ther belts. as  broad  and  as  thick  as  a  horse's 
girth,  to  which  was  attached  a  batt,ere(l 
and  weather  woi-n  tin  box,  insci'ibed  with 
the  cry  I  so  often  h(>ard  from  tlieir  lips. 
"Do  alms,  I  i)ray  you,  foi*  th<^  glory  of 
God  and  tlu^  church  of  St.  Diniilri.""  In 
lceei)ing  with  their  mission  of  s(dfsaci-i- 
fice,  the  mendicant  sisters  ti-avelled  with 
the  steei-age,  <^xix)sed  to  wind  and  wea- 
ther, the  l>urning  sun  and  the  (having  rain. 
upoii  the  open  deck.  1  lere  I  often  joined 
them  as  they  sat  tog(>ther  with  the  con- 
victs, chained  ami  manacled,  and  mai'ked 
by  that  most  disfiguring  symlx)!  of  their 
unfortunate  condition,  th(^  head  closelv 
shaven  on  one  side,  while  on  Die  other 
the  liair  is  allowed  to  grow  luxuriantly. 
Aroniul   us,  lolling  in   uncouth  attitudes. 


were  crews  of  tililn^  Chinese  and  stolid 
Koreans,  and  representatives  of  all  the 
other  strange  and  barbarous  nalljonalities 
— the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  that  labor  mar- 
ket of  the  Eastern  world  which  has  been 
drawn  u[)on  so  widely  to  construct  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad. 

They  met  my  advances  towai'ds  a  bel- 
tei'  iicquaintance,  particularly  the  eldei-. 
Sister  Marta,  in  the  most  amiable  man- 
ner. Though  their  minds  were  fully  oc- 
cupied with  the  highest  purpose  of  their 
pilgrimage,  1  could  see  they  had  towai'd 
me  a  feeling  of  friendliness,  of  course 
of  a  distinctly  impersonal  character.  It 
was  that  tacit  understanding  and  unex- 
pressed sympathy  which,  so  far  as  my 
exp(U'ience  exteiuls,  never  fails  to  mani- 
fest, its(df  wIkui  th(;  men  and  the  women 
of  the  new  Eastern  and  the  young  West- 
ern hind  are:  brought,  into  contact  by  the 
accident  of  travel.  But  Nadia,  the  young- 
er, would  sink  her  eyes  to  the  ground 
whemn'ei'  I  came  n(^ar,  and  many  days 
had  ))asse{l  before;  I  knew  their  color 
or  heard  tin;  sound  of  her  voi(;e.  It 
rings  now  in  my  ears  as  I  listen,  and  the 
scen<;  i-ises  before;  nu;  over  which  il 
bi-eath<Ml,  though  it  is  far  away  now  and 
long  ago.  Sailing  through  the  still 
night,  lulled  by  the  soft  music  of  th(> 
waves  against  t,h<;  ship's  sid<%  we  werc^ 
leaning  against  the  railing,  silent,  under 
the  spell  of  the  j)assing  scenes.  Suddenly 
\\i\  came;  aroutui  the  sharj)  bend  of  the 
river,  and  wer<'  sui'pi'ised  to  see  the  north 
bank  ablaze  with  ligiits.  As  there  was 
no  setth'inent  marked  on  the  river  chart. 
W(!  knew  we  had  coin<!  upon  a.  consti'uc 
tio]i  cam])  of  that  wonderful  work,  the 
longest,  link  in  the  chain  of  communica 
tion  betA\(MMi  peoples,  th(;  "^rrans-Silxuaan. 
As  we  steamed  nearer  w(;  could  distinctly 
see,  in  the  lurid  glai-e  of  the  many  ])ine 
torches,  hundreds  of  m(Mi,  while  and  yel 
low,  soldiers,  convicts,  and  free  laborers 
all  armed  alike  wit,h  peaceful  spade  and 
shovel  and  hod.  woi'king  t,hrongh  th* 
night  upon  their  gigaiitit;  task'.  By  the 
si(l(;  of  the  road-bed,  and  undisturl)ed  by 
the  noise,  in  (lie  i^hire  of  t!ie  torches,  slept, 
theii'  tired  comrades  of  the  day  s'lift,  and 
out  of  tin;  dark'ness  behind  there;  came 
slowly,  creeping  from  the  shadow  into 
the  light  and  glare  of  the  circle  in  which 
th(\v  worked,  a  great  lumbei'ing  consti'uc- 
tion  train. 

"  How  beautiful  it  is  l^exclaimed  ]Marta  ; 
"how  glad  1   am  to  hav(^  lived  to  see  it! 
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This  wonderful  way  of  steam  and  of  steel 
will  make  America  and  Siberia  neigh- 
bors, and  bring"  all  the  world  together 
like  kinsmen  reunited  after  years  of  sej)- 
aration  and  some  misunderstanding,  which 
will  all  vanish  upon  closer  acquaintance." 
Then,  musingly:  "I  wonder  what  it  is — 
this  power,  this  miracle  of  steam?  You 
know  the  poor  Buriats  say,  '  'Tis  accursed ; 
it  comes  from  the  evil  one!'" 

"But  we  who  see  how  it  brings  men 
together,  and  how  it  makes  them  kindei' 
to  their  kin,  we  know  'tis  the  seed  of  His 
fire." 

It  was  Nadia  who  spoke,  whose  voice  I 
heard  for  the  first  time. 

We  talked  on  together  for  iiours  of  our 
distant  people  and  of  our  home  lands,  so 
far  apart,  yet  drawing  nearer  day  by  day, 
and  as  we  talked  it  suddenly  dawned  upon 
us  that  the  story  of  America  and  the  story 
of  Siberia,  the  great  neighbors  across  tlie 
Pacific,  were  in  many  respects  the  same. 

"  In  Siberia,"  said  Marta,  carrying  out 
the  historical  parallel  upon  which  she 
loved  to  dwell  into  detail,  "  there  was 
Yermak  and  Khabarotf,  who  conquered 
the  heathen  lands  and  subjected  their 
people  to  the  cross.  These  wei'e  the  first 
of  the  rough  warriors  who  made  smooth 
the  way  we  follow.     And  in  America?" 

"Cortez,  Raleigh,  De  Soto,  and  Boone, 
and  Clark,  these  ai'e  the  men  who  dis- 
persed the  Indians  and  overcame  the  still 
more  powerful  barriers  and  obstructive 
foi'ces  of  the  new  and  rugged  land." 

"  Tfien  with  us  in  Siberia  came  Avou- 
kine,  who  led  the  dissenting  Roskolniks 
from  the  Cimrch  of  the  strict  ritual  to  the 
freer  lands  of  the  Amur,  where  they 
might  worship  their  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  And  with 
you?" 

''With  us  there  were  many  sucli  — 
Winthrop  and  Williams,  Penn  and  Cal- 
vert." 

Nadia  caught  me  by  the  arm.  and  said, 
so  earnestly,  "Teach  me  to  sny  their 
blessed  names,  that  I  may  tell  our  people 
of  their  brothers." 

So  I  taught  her,  and  right  gladly.  I 
loved  to  hear  her  repeat  the  familiar 
names  in  her  strange  accent;  but  in  it  all 
and  over  all  there  lay  a  shadow;  I  had 
an  uneasy  feeling  in  my  heart  —  a  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  not  acting  quito 
fairly;  that  I  was  sailing  in  their  goodly 
company  und'er  false  pretences;  that  I 
should  enlighten  them  as  to  the  darkness 


b\^  which  I  was  surrounded,  in  which    I 
walked. 

"And  how  long  will  the  doctrine  of 
the  Filioque  kee})  us  a])art,"  said  Nadia, 
"and  the  Church  of  the  East  and  the 
Church  of  the  West  from  that  union 
which  would  be  strengthening  to  both? 
How  long  we  have  lived  apart!  It  seems 
to  me  a  little  thing,  and  yet  so  much  of 
unbrotherliness  has  sprung  from  it." 

"  'Tis  a  great  doctrine,"  said  Marta,. 
with  some  severity.  "On  one  side  is  a 
vital  truth,  and  on  the  other  a  subversive 
error;  but  which  it  is  I  do  not  know;  I 
know  only  that  His  truth  will  prevail, 
and  the  waves  of  error  subside;  and  in 
the  mean  time  we  of  Russia  pray  not  only 
for  His  Church,  nor  yet  only  for  Chris- 
tians, but  for  all  men  in  His  image  ci'e- 
ated.    And  you?    I  believe  so.    I  hope  so." 

Marta  walked  away.  The  question  of 
doctrine  had  somewhat  aroused  lier  cru- 
sading spirit.  "And  now  teach  me  again 
to  say  their  blessed  names,"  said  Nadia, 
with  sweet  insistence. 

All  too  few  were  the  houi-s  we  si)ent 
together  upon  the  forward  deck,  strain ing- 
our  eyes  to  spy  out  the  new  land  througli 
which  we  were  passing,  and  I  growing 
conscious  of  a  desire  springing  up  in  my 
heart  that  this  voyage  thi'ough  a  new 
world  might  lead  me  into  the  haven  of  a 
life  of  which  I  had  never  dreamed  before. 
How  it  was  with  me  i  only  guessed  one 
night  as  I  overheard  a,  group  of  ofTictn'S 
discussing  tlie  rules  of  the  order  to  which 
the  sisters  belonged.  Theirs  is  not  the 
allegiance  of  a  lifetime,  I  heard  ihem  say  ; 
their  vows  are  not  irrevocable;  they  gi\'e 
a  number  of  years  to  charity,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord,  much  as  do  their  bro- 
thers to  the  service  and  undei-  the  colors 
of  the  Great  White  Tsar;  and  then  they 
retui'n,  each  to  her  sphere,  to  brighten  l)y 
their  ])resence  the  simple,  the  almost 
saintly  lives  of  the  peasants  in  Holy  Rus- 
sia. 

When  next  I  saw  Nadia  something  had 
happened;  a  change  had  come  over  me. 
Our  intercourse  had  been  so  free,  so 
frank,  ui)on  the  old  footing;  but  now  I 
could  no  longer  call  her  sister;  there  was 
profanation  in  the  thought,  the  \\ord. 
'' Panya  paiijoika.  my  little  lady,"  I 
cried,  as  .she  came  towards  me  this  even- 
ing. These  were  simply  the  words  of  ad- 
dress to  a  gentlewoman  which  I  knew 
were  hers  by  tlie  right  of  birth  as  well  as 
bv  the  achievement  of  culture,  and  vet  her 
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eyes  fell,  and  from  that  monieiit  avoided  ly.  if  my  words  wound,  but  I  feel  that  it 

mine.      She  heeame  silent;  the   orowing  is  unseemly  and  unworthy  of  you  to  ap- 

conhdence  was  lost;  her  manner  was  con-  proach    the   sanctuary   in    such    an    idle 

strained;   and    when    at   last   I   aslved   iii  spirit,   with   a   soul    devoid  of   high   pur- 

what  I  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  of-  pose."' 

feud  her,  she  lookiul  at  me  and  said,  willi  '•  Perliaps.  and    yet    iu    extenuation    I 

(>y(!s  that  i-ead   my   soul    and   a   voice  of  can    plead   that   I    am   not    the   first    idle 

touching  ])atlios  aiid  iiilinite  dignity.  pilgrim  who  has  journeyed  to  the  holy 

"Oh,  niy  brother,  when    you   speak  to  places.      You    probably   do   not  know  it. 

me  so.  when  you  call  me  Panjenka,  your  but  in  my  tongue  we  have  a  word   which 

eyes  Hash  strangely,  and  I  see  that  your  is  often  applied  to  the  category  of  men 

tiioughts  are  wandering;  that  you  think  who  are  not  in  great  haste,  who  are  per- 

to  see  before  you   another,  and   not  the  haps  the  idlers  in  the  vineyard.      We  are 

humble    sister    of    St.    Catherine's    order  often  described  as  saunterers— those  who 

who  wanders  the  world  wide,  seeking  to  saunter   when   they   should    run    for  the 

save  souls,  and  living  only  for  that  love  ])rize;   and  men  who  are  wise  in  the  his- 

which  is  charity."  tory  of  words  say.  ov  some  say,  that  this 

I  had  forgotten;   I  never  could  i-eniem-  generic  term  is  derived  directly  from  the 

ber  tiuit,  so  I  said  nothing.  Latin   ScDicta   Terra:  so   we  saunterers. 

One  afternoon  as  we  sat  u])on  the  deck,  who  know  well  our  own   short-comings, 

with  the  throng  of  the  chattering  Chinese  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  early  pil- 

iind  th(^  silent   gold-diggers  from   Blago-  grims  and    the   crusaders  of   the    Middle 

vechensk    abont    us.    we   discovered    that  Ages,  who  brought  the  term  into  but  lazy 

w(!  who  had  met  upon  this  frontier  of  our  repute,  were  no  better  than  thej  should 

civilization  were  all  three,  by  what  was  be,  and  I  hope  when  I  reach  the  shrine  I 

a  strange   coincidence,  travelling  in   the  shall  find   that  thei-e   have    passed  other 

same  dii-ection,  towards  the   Holy  Land,  saunterers  this  way.  that  they  too  have 

The  sisters  of  St.  Catherine  had  received  been  shriven — " 

pernn'  .sion,  when   tlieir  tour  of  the  new  I    stopped,  for  hot  tears  were  running 

colonies  was  com])leted.  to  retuiai  to  Pus-  down  the  cheeks  of  my  little  sister — tears, 

sia  by  sea,  and  thej^  exj)ected  to  leave  the  liowever,  which  though    the}"  veiled  did 

Odessa  steamer  at  Port  Said,  and  to  spend  not    quench    the    fire    of    reproach    that, 

some  weeks  at  the  Russian  hospice  in  the  lighted  by  my  foolish,  thoughtless  words. 

Holy  City.  burned  in  her  beautiful  eyes.      She  lurn- 

''I  too  shall  stoj)  over  in  Palestine,"  I  ed  from  me  and  walked  away  to  conceal 
said,  ''when  Ihave  sailed  thi'OughtheS})ice  her  emotion,  and  conscious  at  last  of  the 
Islands  and  the  Malay  Archi]Kdago;  but,"  i)ain  which  my  words  had  caused,  I 
I  added,  "  I  greatly  feai'  I  do  not  go  there  would  have  given  my  right  arm  to  recall 
with  those  thoughts  and  as})irations  which  them.  Sister  Marta  sat  still  in  grim  si- 
better  become  tlie  pilgrim  than  the  palm-  lence  beside  me,  and  never  a  word  of  re- 
er's  garb."  ])roach  came  from  her.      With  a  sudden 

"  Tlien   why  do  yoti  go.  my  brother,  if  throl),  my  heart  began  to  beat  strangely 

you  do  not  go  to  draw  strength   l\n'  the  faster,  for    why,  I    asked,  should    Nadia 

battle  of  life,  and  to  show  your  failh  be-  care  or  give  any  lieed  to  the  idle  words 

fore  all  men?''  vvhich  fell    from   my   chattering  lips?     I 

Strange  that  the  earnest,  almost  solemn  only  s{)oke  to  pass  away  the  time  upon  a 

tone  of  Nadia.  which  I  now  i-ecall  so  vivid-  long  sunnnei'"s  afternoon.   How  could  she 

ly,  did  not  arrest  tlie  idle  How  of  my  con-  care?      But  that  she  had  cared  enough  to 

versation;  but  it  did  not.  not  until  too  laie.  rebtike  me  almost  made  me  glad, 

not  until  I  had  given  pain  to  her  gentle  Some  hours  later  I  found  myself  again 

heart.  upon  the  deck,  but  now  alone,  watching, 

"Why  do  I  go?     Well,  becatise   I   am  as  we  stt^amed  on  through  the  serene  twi- 

possessed  by  a  demon  which  I  fear  me  no  light    of    these    Northern     latitudes,    the 

one  can  cast   out:   because   I  am  tlie  un-  banks  of  the   river  covered  by  the  dense 

willing  and  yet  tlu^  pliant  slave  of  an  ill-  primeval  forest  and  wrapped  in  the  hush 

starred  curiosity  that  compels  me  to  hunt  and  holy  calm  of  nature  undisturbed  by 

down  my  illusions   and   so  destroy  them  man.      Amid    all    the    beauties    and    the 

one  by  one."  grandeur  of  the  scene  1  was.  I  could  not 

'' Forgive  me.  brother,  if  I  speak  severe-  disguist^    it.  alone — alone   with  an  empty 
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heart  and  a  vacant  mind.  The  weariness 
which  sooner  oi*  later  overtakes  the 
purposeless  wanderer  through  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth  now  settled  down 
upon  nie  with  a  heavy,  oppressive,  and 
almost  retributive  band.  I,  wbo  liad  loved 
so  well  and  had  so  often  soug-ht  out  tbe 
loneliness  of  the  desert,  to  pitch  my  tent 
tbere  where  never  tent  was  pitcbed  before 
— yes,  I,  the  Ishmaelite,  bad  it  in  my 
heart  at  tbis  moment  to  yearn  for  the 
sound  of  the  great  city's  roar,  even  thougli 
it  were,  as  it  nmst  be  for  many  days  of 
travel  to  come,  a  city  to  wbich  I  was  a 
strangei:. 

Despite  tbe  strong  current  against  us, 
we  were  forging  ahead  now  with  con- 
siderable speed.  We  were  almost  certain 
to  reach  Iman  in  the  morning,  tbough 
the  captain  was,  of  course,  non-committal, 
and  would  promise  nothing.  From  tbere 
I  was  to  take  the  completed  section  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  which  woukl 
bring  me  to  the  sbores  of  the  Pacific  in 
forty-eight  hours.  For  tbe  moment,  to 
be  instantly  dismissed  as  mawkish  senti- 
mentality, it  did  occur  to  me  tbat  it  would 
be  hard  to  part  with  Nadia,  that  tbe  way 
would  seem — and  tben  I  laugbed  at  the 
foll}'^  of  the  thought.  I  had  only  spoken 
to  her  half  a  dozen  times;  and  yet — what 
dreams  thrive  in  an  idle  mind  wben  one 
is  alone  and  lonely,  floating  upon  a  Sibe- 
rian river,  yielding  without  a  hope  and 
witbout  a  purpose  to  the  ever-changing 
•currents  of  life! 

The  soft  gray  twilight  deepened,  and 
one  by  one  the  dark  curtains  of  night 
were  drawn;  then  slowly  tbe  growing 
darkness  gave  place  to  the  silver  light  of 
a  moon  that  was  waxing  full.  As  it  rose 
clear  of  the  tree-line,  a  flood  of  silver  light 
fell  upon  a  high  promontory  ahead,  and 
upon  a  great  white  cross  which  stood 
upon  its  highest  peak.  I  knew,  or  I 
thought  I  knew,  what  the  cross  meant 
which  stood  out  so  clear  and  bright  in  tbe 
moonlight,  dominating  the  desolate  scene 
with  the  ghostly  shadow  wbicb  it  cast  far 
and  wide  over  tbe  waters  and  over  the 
land.  I  had  passed  tbis  way  on  my  voy- 
age nortb,and  bad  been  told  that  it  mark- 
ed the  grave  of  a  young  Freucb  mission- 
ary who,  forty  years  before,  bad  been 
inurdered  tbere  by  the  treacherous  na- 
tives, after  having  undergone  witb  Cbris- 
tian  heroism  tbe  most  terrible  of  tortures. 
He,  the  Marquette  of  Siberian  history, 
lies  sleeping  tbere  upon  the  banks  of  the 


great  river  which  he  was  the  first  to  ex- 
plore. In  the  land  where  be  died,  as  well 
as  in  the  land  v^'hich  gave  him  birth,  his 
name  is  forgotten.  The  whole  story  of 
his  life,  crowned  with  the  glory  of  martyr- 
dom, is  epitomized  in  a  single  paragraph 
of  tbe  annals  of  the  Pro})aganda  of  tbe 
Faith — a  glorious  book  of  record,  wbicb 
would  be  long  indeed  if  it  contained  more 
than  a  simple  roll-call  of  the  names  of 
those  who  have  died  tbat  the  world  might 
live.  Swiftly  tbe  steamer  approached  the 
darl»  promontory  crowned  witli  tbe  sym- 
bol of  martyrdom,  now  batbed  in  tbe 
tender  light  of  tbe  rising  moon.  I  could 
only  think  of  tbe  hero  sleeping  tbere; 
I  saw  him  standing  in  his  frail  canoe, 
embarked  upon  his  adventurous  voy- 
age, and  then  I  seemed  to  see  follow- 
ing in  his  wake  tbe  fleets  of  the  world, 
as  they  will  so  soon  now  follow  in  his 
course,  when  tbe  Usuri  and  the  x\mur 
will  have  become  much-travelled  roads 
of  men  and  ships,  like  the  Mississi{)pi  and 
the  Missouri.  Will  they  remember  tbe 
man  who  is  sleeping  there  wben  tlie 
wooden  cross  has  crumbled  away,  or  will 
they  pass  him  by  without  a  tliougbt.  as  1 
might  so  well  have  done? 

I  wrapped  myself  closer  in  m}'  rug,  and 
closed  my  eyes.  In  a  half- conscious 
dream  I  anticipated  the  moment,  now 
drawing  near,  wben  I  would  see  again 
the  Pacific,  the  great  open  sea ;  and  then 
a  pang  shot  through  my  heart  as  I  I'e- 
membered  that  from  Iman  our  paths  lay 
in  difl'erent  directions — that  there  I  would 
have  to  part  with  Nadia.  Suddenly  I  was 
aroused  by  a  warm  breath  near  my  cheek, 
a  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  the  sound  of  a 
voice  that  sent  the  blood  coursing  like  wild 
horses  through  my  veins.  She  stood  by 
me;  it  must  be  she;  and  yet  if  it  was  she, 
I  had  never  seen  her  before.  The  beauti- 
ful outlines  of  her  gracious,  deerlike  head 
were  no  longer  marred  by  the  heav^y 
mitre,  tbe  head-dress  of  her  order.  In- 
stead of  the  loose  and  shapeless  armjdk 
which  had  hung  about  her  like  the  folds 
of  a  sack,  she  stood  befoi'e  me  now  in  a 
long  white  robe  which  clung  to  her  form 
and  did  not  wholly  conceal  the  delicate 
beauty  of  her  budding  womanhood.  Tbe 
child  was  a  woman  now,  and  her  face 
flashed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  it.  Back  from  her  foi-eliead  and  over 
her  shoulders  she  brushed  the  great  mass- 
es of  her  black,  unbraided  hair.  She  was 
very  beautiful.      T  can  see  her,  I  shall  al- 
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ways  see  her,  as  slie  stood  that  night 
—proud,  defiant,  and  yet  full  of  pity  and 
full  of  fears — there  in  the  moonlioht  be- 
fore me;  but  tlie  vision  is  mine,  the  pre- 
cious relic  of  all  my  pilgrimage.  It  is 
burned  deep  in  my  soul,  engraven  in- 
delibly upon  my  heart;  it  is  mine,  all 
mine,  because  she  gave  it  to  me;  and  you 
—look,  if  you  have  tlie  wish,  upon  the 
hearts  that  some  do  wear  upon  their 
sleeves  for  daws  to  peck  at  and  men  to 
gape  at,  but  never  upon  mine,  for  it  was 
and  is  hers,  and  so  it  is  very  preci(ms  in 
my  sight. 

She  came  very  close  to  me,  and  gazed 
earnestly  into  my  eyes.  "  I  thought  you 
wouUl  be  sleeping.  Sir  Saunterer,  aiul  so 
I  came  to  awaken  you,  that  you  might 
see  the  tomb  of  your  brother.''  So  sIk^ 
spoke — on  the  n^oment  when  I  thought 
that  the  child  was  disti'auglit,  wild  with 
tlie  river  fevei-.  Dragging  me  imperi- 
ously after  her,  she  sprang  to  the  gunwale, 
and  with  her  ilashing,  all -com])olling 
eyes  fixed  now  upon  me,  now  upon  tin; 
h)nely  white  monument  to  tlie  murdered 
priest,  upon  which  the  moonlight  seemed 
to  lii  ^'er  as  it  rose  there  before  us  .-igaiiist 
the  background  of  the  forest  and  IIk;  hills. 
Then  she  cried,  her  face  allame  with  en- 
thusiasm: '"Soe!  see!  oh,  my  brother,  sc(>.  I 
liow  far  he  carried  his  cross,  how  high  ]\o, 
placed  it  before  he  fell,  and  he  was  a,  l>ro- 
tlier  to  you  and  to  me,  of  our  common 
clay.  .  .  ."' 

How  short  these  midnight  hours  seemed 
as  we  sailed  onward  in  the  silver  light 
upon  the  mighty  riv«M-!  TIk^  veil  of  con- 
vention lifted  and  the  web  of  artificiality 
w^as  brushed  away  as,  with  the  shadow  of 
our  common  and  inevitabh^  doom  ov(m-- 
hanging  us,  we  grasped  at  the  light  as  we 
saw  it,  and  spolce  I'ight  hungrily  of  Hk; 
mystery  of  life,  of  lov(\  and  of  death. 
The  hours  S))ed  on  with  breathless  haste; 
the  silvei'  moon  gi'ew  faint  and  ])ale;  the 
dark  hour  before  the  dawning  passed,  and 
when  I  saw  the  rays  of  the  coming  day 
shooting  their  bright  arrows  of  light  above 
the  dark  horizon,  I  hailed  the  dawn  as  of 
th(^  birthday  of  my  life. 

"Will  you,  can  you  forgive  me  for  the 
harsh  and  cruel  things  I  said  before — be- 
fore I  knew?"'  This  as  she  stole  away  to 
whei'e  Sister  Marta  was  slee])ing  like  a 
tired  child  upon  the  crowded  deck. 

"  I  could  never  have  forgiven  you  had 
you  not  spoken,  for  then  I  would  never 
have  known  you — my — Nadia." 


A  few^  liours  later  the  day  which  had 
dawned  so  early  and  so  brightly  for  me 
began  for  my  fellow -passeng^_rs.  The 
othcers  who  had  been  gambling  through- 
out the  night  in  the  grimy,  smoke-filled 
sahjon  stumbled  upon  the  deck,  and  as 
the  sun  rose  above  the  concealing  screen 
of  the  high  banks  and  the  dark  forests, 
they  walked  out  singly  and  in  twos,  and. 
gazing  towards  the  light  that  was  rising 
in  the  east,  bowed  and  crossed  themselves, 
as  is  still  the  custom  in  Holy  Russia.  The 
banks  of  the  river,  which  had  been  for  so 
many  days  bare  and  desolate,  now  grew 
animated  with  the  nniltiplying  signs  of 
ai)proaching  civilization.  We  wei'e  ev- 
idently Hearing  the  settlements.  We 
))assed  canoes  filled  with  Gilyaki,  strange 
little  manikins  with  furtive  eyes  and 
slealtliy  moveiiKuits,  looking  as  they 
crouched  and  cowered  in  their  bark  ca- 
jioes  like  so  many  brass  Buddhas.  They 
s(M'med  to  be  IhM'ing  before  the  march  of 
AVestern  ci  vilizafion  and  the  coming  of  a 
vigorous  atmosi)here  to  which  they  can- 
]iot  become  r(H'onciled,  before  which  they 
must  ily  or  die.  A  little  lat<M',  as  we 
steamed  tli rough  tlu;  solitude  of  the  wa- 
ters, we  wei-e  aroused  by  a  mighty  shout 
which  came  from  the  left,  and  there  we 
sa.w.  in  a  clearing  of  tin;  forest,  the  rude 
log  huts  of  a  (/ossaclc  stanitza.  'JMie  men 
held  the  children  high  in  th(^  air  to  see 
us,  and  tin;  women  waved  their  kerchiefs 
in  welcome.  In  a,  moment  the  whole 
settlement,  was  aliv(i  with  bearded  men 
galloping  a])out  U[)on  their  wiry  ponies. 
The  whole  j)o])ulation  assembled  soon, 
and  in  theii-  front  stood  the  starosta,  the 
captain  of  the  village,  and  l)y  his  side  a. 
burly  giant,  clothed  in  a,  long  pur])le  vel- 
vet robe.  It  was  the  village  priest,  tlie 
shepherd  of  this  adventurous  flock.  Soon 
the  little  setth'.ment  disapjieared  behind 
a  bend  in  the  i-iver;  and  again  the  steam- 
er panted  on  through  the  silence  and  the 
solitude,  until  at  last — ah!  tliei'e  was  no 
mistaking  it — we  ])ricked  up  our  ears  at 
the  wehtome  sound  to  which  we  had  long 
been  a  stranger,  for  which  we  had  listened 
long  and  vainly.  It  was  the  hum  and 
roar  of  a,))proaching  humanity,  of  advan- 
(dng  civilization — th(i  I'oai-  that  arose 
from  the  men  who  are  working  at  the 
head  of  this  shaft  thi'ough  which  our  life 
is  to  be  carried  into  th(^  heart  of  Asia. 
We  slowed  up.  and  soon  ancliored  off 
Inian.  There  arose  on  the  breeze  a  per- 
fect   i)andemonium    of  screeching   steam- 
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whistles  from  the  mills,  and  above  it  I 
could  hear  the  shrill  and  piercing-  warn- 
ing of  the  locomotive.  It  was  only 
awaiting  our  coming,  impatient  to  begin 
the  journey  to  the  sea. 

We  walked  down  the  gang-plank  to- 
gether, and  as  they  turned,  for  here  our 
ways  parted,  I  said,  ''I  trust  we  shall 
meet  again  in  the  Holy  City,  in  Jerusa- 
lem." 

''I  trust  so;  I  hope  so.  ]\Iountains 
cannot  meet,  but  brethren  do,"  answered 
Sister  Marta. 

Nadia  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with 
a  dreamy  look  in  her  soft,  gentle  eyes, 
but  not  a  word  did  she  say,  or  else  I  had 
followed  her  as  she  w^alked  on  slowly 
through  the  unpaved  streets  of  the  bus- 
tling settlement,  with  her  hand  out- 
stretched and  her  voice  raised,  asking 
alms  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  church 
of  His  servant  Dimitri. 

II. 

Ma;ny  days  had  passed  since  my  entry 
into  the  Holy  City,  and  still  no  news 
from  my  sister  pilgrims.  I  had  begun  to 
fear  some  mishap  had.  befallen  them: 
that  I  would  perhaps  have  to  leave  befoi-e 
they  arrived.  The  thouglit  that  if  I  did 
I  never  could  hope  to  see  them  again  de- 
pressed and  disheartened  me,  but  it  taught 
me  to  know  past  all  doubting  what  I  had 
only  faintly  suspected  when  we  parted  in 
Siberia,  how  lonely  life  would  be — my 
life  would  be — in  which  Sister  Nadia  had 
no  part. 

One  afternoon  I  went  to  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, where  I  had  never  dared  to  go 
before,  for  there  we  were  to  have  gone 
together.  Then,  as  always  in  the  sacred 
precincts,  it  w^as  tw^ilight.  All  the  mass- 
es had  been  said,  and  all  the  praises  sung, 
in  all  the  many  tongues  and  according 
to  the  diverse  rituals  into  which  the 
church  of  one  foundati(m  has  been  divid- 
ed. A  deep  religious  hush  was  over  the 
Tomb,  and  a  single  taper  that  burned 
upon  each  altar  served  but  to  heighten 
the  atmosphere  of  gloom. 

I  entered  the  Chapel  of  the  Angels, 
through  which  lies  the  passage  to  tin; 
Tomb.  Coming  from  the  soft  twilight 
which  reigns  in  the  church  outside,  I  was 
all  but  blinded  by  the  bright,  confusing, 
and  variegated  light  that  came  from  the 
many  lamps,  for  here  in  this  antecham- 
ber to  the  quiet  and  to  the  shadow  of  the 
Tomb  hang  the  lamps  which  the  Christian 


Churches  feed.  The  liglits  of  the  faith  of 
the  Armenians,  of  the  Abyssinians,  of 
the  Copts,  the  Syrians,  the  Latins,  and 
the  GreL'ks  are  burning  here  to-day  where 
once  shone  the  light  of  the  world.  Here 
I  waited,  for  by  the  side  of  the  low  en- 
trance into  the  Tomb  beyond  I  saw  a  pair 
of  well-worn  shoes,  of  which  some  ])il- 
grim  of  the  Eastern  Church  had  divested 
himself,  as  is  their  custom,  before  going 
into  the  shrine.  Out  of  the  Tomb  there 
came  towards  me  the  murmur  of  a  lou^ 
and  passionate  prayer,  broken  now  and 
again  by  the  sound  of  warm,  fervid  lips 
pressed  upon  the  cold  alabaster  slab. 
Not  caring  to  disturb  prayers  such  as 
these,  I  waited  outside  in  the  confusing 
glare  of  the  light  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Angels. 

I  waited,  not  impatienth^  for  in  my 
heart  I  rejoiced  at  the  delay.  Not  so  the 
guardian  priest,  a  great,  burly,  beetle- 
browed  fellow,  who  betrayed  his  impa- 
tience at  the  length  of  the  pilgrim's 
prayers  by  striding  noisily  up  and  down 
by  the  side  of  the  Tomb.  Seeing  that  the 
enraptured  pilgrim  I'emained  happily  oh 
livious  to  his  irrevei'ent  conduct,  the  priest 
now^  broke  forth  in  harsh  words: 

"You  must  go,  woman,"  lie  began,  in 
the  rough,  broken  Russian  of  the  Greek 
priests.  "You  have  prayed  here  in  the 
holy  of  holies  for  fully  an  hour,  and  you 
have  covered  the  thrice  -  blessed  slab  of 
the  alabaster  Tomb  with  your  shroud  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  yet  you  have  bought 
n(>t  a  drop  of  the  excellent  rose-water 
which  we  sell  at  a  loss,  and  you  have 
only  g-iven  to  me,  the  keeper  of  the  holy 
place,  a  beggarly  ten  kopecks,  which  I 
would  scorn  to  receive  were  not  the  needs 
and  necessities  of  the  church  so  ])ressing. 
And  now  what  do  I  see?  You  bring  out 
from  under  your  apron  still  another 
shroud!  No.  no,  my  woi-thy  woman; 
that  we  cannot  ])ermit.  We  cannot  al- 
low pilgriins  to  hawk  abtnit  as  merchan- 
dise the  blessings  of  this  place.  Many  a 
warm  rum  tea  and  arrack  ])unch  and  pil- 
grims' pence  you  have.  1  dare  sw^ear, 
thought  to  earn  from  the  village  gossips 
with  \-our  extra  shroud,  blessed  by  con- 
tact with  the  stone  of  the  Tomb  u^liile  the 
Greek  priest  was  sleeping:  but  you  see 
I  wasn't  sleeping;  1  was  meditating,  and 
your  meanness  has  disturbed  my  medita- 
tions. So  give  me  a  ruble — a  silver  ru- 
ble— we  do  not  take  pap(^r — or,  apagee  ! 
— begone'.'' 
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Tlie  kiieolii)<^'  pilg-rim,  a  Russian  wo- 
man as  I  now  saw,  stag*<j;-erod  to  hei-  feel. 
For  a  moment  slie  could  not  believe  her 
ears;  then,  with  bated  breath  and  haltino- 
speech,  as  thou.i>-h  she  could  not  brina' 
li(M-s('ir  to  s))eak  ujxmi  such  a  subject  in 
such  a  i)lace: 

'*  But,  your  nobility.  I  have  nothing'; 
uot  a  single  kopeck  that  1  cnn  call  my 
own  is  h^ft,  to  nie,  and  the  money  I  carry 
T  have  beg-ged  on  foot  and  walked  world 
wide  to  (M)llect,  that  I  might  hel])  to  build 
the  blessed  church  in  Kielt'  of  Dimiti'i.  a 
servant  of  the  Lord,  The  shroud  is  uot 
for  a  villnge  g'ossip,  nor  yet  for  sale.  The 
fii'st  shi'oud  I  spi-ead  t)ver  the  alabaster 
sl;»b  was  for  my  sister  who  started  witli 
me  from  Holy  Russia  to  worshi])  liere. 
She  died  in  the  Red  Sea.  aiul  dying*,  her 
wish  was  thnt  when  I  sailed  again  u])on 
the  seas  homeward  bound,  I  should  cast 
her  garment  of  d(^ath,  blessed  by  the  sa- 
cred contact,  ui)on  the  waters,  and  com- 
mit it  to  the  care  of  Ilim  who  bade  the 
waves  be  still,  knowing  that,  if  it  be  His 
will,  it  is  within  His  power  to  waft  the 
g-arment  to  where  she  lies.  1  have  washed 
it.  whi'e  in  the  waters  by  the  ford  where 
St.Jol.n  did  lay  his  hand  ui)ou  the  infant 
.lesus;   and  now  —  " 

"Pilgrim  tales,  and  a  i-ight  cunning- 
one;  but,  woman,  I  have  listened  to  so 
many  pilgrim  tales.  You  can  cover  the 
slab  of  anointin(Mit  outside  with  yrnir 
shroud,  and  it  will  cost  you  nothing:  but 
here  you  must  give  me  a  ruble,  or,  apa- 
gee  ! — beg-one  I" 

He  advanced  almost  threateningly  upon 
her,  and  the  woman,  witli  tears  streaming 
down  her  weath(M'-l)eaten  face,  aiul  the 
garment  of  death  ])ressed  close  to  her 
heart,  ran  out  into  the  chapel. 

"Oh.  my  brothtu'!""  she  said,  as  I  caught 
lier  in  my  arms. 

"  Oh.  my  sister!" 

It  was  Marta. 

For  a  moment  we  stoml  there  dazed 
in  the  glare  of  tho  lights  of  the  many 
Churches. 

"  Xo."  she  said  at  last.  "I  will  wear  uo 
shroud  of  this  man's  l)le<sing.  I  will  u'o 
to  Him  naked  as  I  came  from  my  mother's 
womb,  and  He  will  clothe  me." 

Then  we  passed  out  into  tlu^  Ciiurch  o( 
the  Sepuhdire.  thvougli  the  rc^vs  of  x]\f 
merchants  and  the  money-ciiangers  and 
those  who  had  precicMis  relics  to  srll. 

"And  sonu^  day  in  Flis  (^wn  time  He 
will  come  and  cleanse  His  Temple." 


III. 

"  I  have  been  so  lonely,  so  lonely,  my 
brother,  sitice  Xadia  left  me — ah,  yes,  you 
heard — but,  praise  be  to  God  and  the  bless- 
ed Panagia,  her  death  was  a  happy  death. 
She  fell  aslee})  with  words  of  praise  and 
of  thanksgiving"  for  the  grace  that  had 
been  vouclisafed  to  her.  She  went  with 
ev(M'y  earthly  wish  satisfied,  and  she  car- 
I'ied  back  to  our  Maker  a  soul  and  a  body 
as  ])ure  and  unspotted  as  the  day  she  was 
born.  But,  my  brother,  your  face  is  so 
wliite,  your  lips  so  wan — " 

"It  is  nothing'  —  nothing  but  the  pen- 
etrating' chill  of  this  tomblike  church. 
Let  US  g'o,  and  outside  you  will  tell  me 
all,  everything." 

"  Y\^s,  I  remember,  it  was  at  Iman  we 
parted.  From  there  we  went  along  the 
East-Siberian  coast,  visiting  every  settle- 
ment and  every  town  that  is  rising"  there 
in  the  old  heathen  world,  now  under  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  everywhere  her 
voice  sounded  sweetly,  like  a  note  that 
had  strayed  from  above.  *  Do  alms!  Do 
alms!'  she  would  say  as  the  Cossacks  and 
the  colonists  crowded  about  us.  And 
the\'  put  their  hands  deep  in  tiieir  i^ock- 
ets. — and  see.  feel,  how  heavy  her  alms 
grew:"  and  she  lifted  up  and  made  me 
feel  the  weight  of  the  box.  "I  have 
carried  it  with  my  own  since  the  day 
our  sister  fell  in  the  front  of  the  cru- 
sade. Though  the  copper  coins  were  giv- 
en to  me,  and  the  silvei*  pieces  to  Nadia, 
He  who  reads  all  hearts  knows  that  I 
was  not  envious  of  her  better  fortune  in 
His  service.  A  kopeck  for  her  was  a 
kopeck  for  me.  and  it  was  all  to  better 
and  more  strongly  build  the  shrine  to 
His  glory:  but  sometimes  I  sighed  as  I 
saw  the  rich  harvest  which  the  cry  for 
alms  in  her  winsome  vibrant  voice  never 
failed  to  bring  in,  for  I  thought — God  foi'- 
give  me  if  I  wrong  them  I — that  these  were 
indeed  tlu^  children  of  this  world,  the  wise 
children  of  mammon:  that  when  they 
gazed  u]ion  her  fi-agilt^  form,  upon  those 
delicate  features,  and  u])on  the  lustre  of 
those  eyes  which  seemcnl  to  have  already 
an  outlook  upon  \]\c  world  to  come,  they 
went  down  very  deep  into  their  ])ockets. 
saying.  "The  angels  are  calling  this  wo- 
man to  her  God:  she  will  soon  be  with 
Him  and  tell  of  our  goodness,  of  how  we 
do  give  alms  to  His  poor,  and  to  those 
who  ask  in  His  lunne."  " 

After  a  violent  spell  of  sobbing,  Marta 
C(^ntinued:    "  She  o-rew  verv  much  weak- 
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er  as  the  time  came  for  us  to  embark.  I 
breathed  more  freely  when  we  put  to  sea. 
I  hoped,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  The  voy- 
age clown  the  rock-bound  coast  and  along 
the  burning  sands  of  the  heathen  lands 
taxed  severely  her  little  remaining 
strength.  In  the  Yellow  Sea  and  in  the 
channel  off  blue  Formosa  we  met  with 
typhoons,  great  winds,  and  swirling,  cir- 
cling seas  and  currents,  which  tossed 
our  ship  about  as  though  it  were  a 
cockle-shell.  I  had  begun  to  fear  the 
worst,  when  at  last  we  changed  our 
course,  and  passing  around  the  peninsula 
of  the  Malays,  we  entered  upon  a  new 
world  of  smooth  and  tranquil  seas,  of  soft 
summer  airs.  Every  night  as  we  sailed 
there  went  before  and  shone  upon  us  a 
great  silver  star.  It  seemed  to  guide  us 
as  did  the  star  of  old  the  Magi — the  Wise 
Men  from  the  East — to  the  humble  stable 
and  the  lowly  manger  wliere  the  hope  of 
man  was  born. 

"She  grew  weaker.  We  had  to  carry 
her  upon  the  deck  now.  Still,  the  ship 
made  good  progress,  and  at  last  we  ran 
out  of  the  great  tranquil  ocean  into  the 
troubled  strait,  and  into  the  Red  Sea;  and 
then  vaguely — or  was  it  a  mirage  of  the 
imagination? — one  afternoon  as  I  looked 
eagerly  across  the  sandy,  wind-swept,  and 
sun-beaten  strand,  I  thought  I  saw  risii]g 
over  and  be^'ond  the  great  emptiness  of 
the  desert  the  grim  dark  outline  of  Sinai. 
Every  morning  as  I  saw  how  pale  and 
white  Nadia  grew,  and  how  her  strength 
was  ebbing  with  every  hour,  I  trembled. 
But  at  night,  when  the  bright  star  rose,  I 
sang  'Ave  Maris  Stella,' and  praised  God 
for  its  light.  It  was  to  me  the  star  of  His 
covenant  and  promise.  It  was  guiding 
us  to  the  holy  places,  and  we  were  sailing 
on  in  its  silver  wake  in  His  charge  and 
keeping.  I  thought  it  would  not,  could 
not,  fail  us. 

"But  it  was  not  His  will.  One  night 
she  lay  so  still  and  quiet  upon  the  deck  I 
thought  she  was  sleeping.  As  I  stooped 
to  kiss  her  brow,  as  I  loved  to  do,  I  saw 
that  her  eyes  were  wide  open  and  filled 
with  tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  For 
several  moments  in  speechless  amazement 
I  looked  and  wondered  at  the  change 
which  had  been  wrought.  She,  too,  could 
not  speal  for  very  joy,  but  softly  stroked 
my  hand. 

Oh,  my  dear  sister,'  she  began  at  last, 
and  her  voice  was  very  low,  '  through  His 
infinite  mercy  the  last  and  the  supreme 


blessing  has  been  vouchsafed  to  me.  This 
day  my  grave  has  been  robbed  of  its  sting, 
and  death  of  its  victory;  for  while  you 
thought  I  slept  I  have  travelled  far,  and, 
He  leading  me,  I  have  been  to  the  holy 
places.  I  stood  in  tlie  shadow  of  Sinai, 
and  I  have  heard  the  terrible  voice  of  the 
Law  that  spoke  there;  and  tlien  I  was 
led  to  the  lowly  mount,  where  I  stood  in 
the  sunshine  and  listened  to  the  Gospel 
of  Love  as  it  was  spoken  with  infinite 
tenderness  by  the  Son  of  Man,  who  had 
not  wliere  to  lay  His  head.  It  was  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  and  I  followed  Him 
up  to  Jerusalem;  and  as  we  came  up  out 
of  the  valley  vast  multitudes  streamed  out 
of  the  Golden  Gate — the  Beautiful  Gate — 
and  strawed  branches  and  garlands  of 
flow^ers  in  His  path,  as  it  was  foretold  be- 
fore time. 

"  '  "Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our  fa- 
ther David,"  they  sang;  "  for  that  Peace 
which  was  proiiiised  of  old,  and  which 
passeth  the  understandiiig  of  men,  has 
come  to  Jerusalem." 

"  '  I  saw  the  Christian  conqueror  coming 
to  His  throne,  not  as  the  Crusaders  came, 
and  not  as  the  Moslem  of  old  feared  He 
Avould  come,  with  a  sword  of  fire  to  slay 
and  to  destroy.  No ;  He  came  riding 
meekly  upon  an  ass,  with  an  olive  branch 
of  peace  in  His  outstretched  hand,  and 
words  of  love  upon  His  lips;  and  the 
granite  bowlders  rolled  away  before  His 
glance,  and  the  heavily  barred  gates  that 
had  been  closed  for  centuries  sprang  open 
as  He  came;  and  among  the  thousands 
who  streamed  out  to  meet  Him  the  sick 
were  healed,  the  lame  became  straiglit. 
and  those  who  mourned  were  comforted.' 

"Then  her  face  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  with  a  strange  joy.  Grasping 
me  with  unexpected  strength,  she  said, 
'  Do  3'ou  not  see  them,  oh,  my  sister? 
They  are  com'ing  in  great  numbers  from 
every  land;  they  spread  branches  of 
palms  and  chaplets  of  flowers  in  His 
path;  they  fall  down  and  worship  Him; 
they  arise  and  call  upon  His  holy  name; 
and — and  ' — here  her  voice  sank,  and  her 
expression  changed  from  one  of  rapt- 
ure to  deadly  pallor — 'and  Jerusalem, 
ah,  peace  be  to  Jerusalem !  They  shall 
pi'osper  who  love  thee !'    And  so  she  died." 

For  some  moments  we  walked  on  in 
silence;  then  Marta  said,  "Our  sister 
sent  you  tliis  as  a  remembrance  of  our 
meeting,  as  a  reminder  that  though  it 
has   not   been   granted  her   to   keep    the 
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tryst  in  tlie  Holy  City,  slie  is  witli  you, 
jiiid  will  reniiiiu  with  you  always  in 
si)irit."  It  was  tlui  little  ci'oss  of  jade 
which  a  Bui'iat  couvei-t  had  <;iven  liei* 
the  day  we  crossed  the  niMelstroin  of 
Raikal.  I  took  it  Dieciiaiiically,  and  hid 
it  hastily  in  my  bosom.  INlarta  was  still 
six'akijig-.  ''I  asked  her  if  sh(i  had  any 
messa^^e  for  you~any  word  to  send  with 
it,  hut  she  only  looked  at  it  vovy  loni:'. 
and  said,  'No,  only  the  cross,  and  he  will 
undei'stand.'" 

'*  Yes,  I  understand.'' 

We  walk(Hl  on  for  several  nunutes, 
and  tiien  1  said,  ''  Shall  we  go  to  the  wall 
hy  the  Damascus  Gate,  where  the  Second 
Adventists  are  awaiting-  the  coming  of 
the  Lord;  or  shall  we  go  to  where  the 
German  Templars  are  telling  of  the  com- 
ing glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem?''' 

The  day  was  dark.  A  chilling  rain 
w^as  falling.  ''No,''  she  said,  after  some 
hesitation;  "  let  us  go  to-day  and  togeth- 
er. Alone  I  have  not  dared,  and  who 
knows  what  the  mori'ou'  may  bring  forth:' 
Let  ns  seek  the  Yia^  Dolorosa,  the  way  of 
suffering  and  of  the  cross,  now,  to-day 
and  togethei'." 

We  looked  about  us  to  discover  where 
our  footsteps  had  led  us,  as  we  walked 
without  i)laii,  Avith  thoughts  far  away 
from  our  surroundings.  By  chance  we 
had  come  to  and  were  standing  beneath 
the  Tower  of  Anlonia.  which  is  part  of 
the  rra^toi'ium  of  Pilate.  It  is  the  lirst 
station  uj)on  th(>  way  of  sutfering  and  of 
sorrow  that  leads  to  Calvary,  for  here 
the  false  judgment  w;is  rendered.  TIk^ 
townn',  though  somewhat  ruinous,  is  now 
the  barrack  of  the  I'urkish  garrison,  and 
adjoins  the  great  ^[osque  of  Omar,  which 
rises  u{)on  the  sili^  of  the  Tem])le.  As  we 
watched  and  wondered  at  the  changes 
that  time  has  wrought,  the  sounii  of  a 
trumpet  rang  out  shrilly  through  tlu^ 
echoing  walls,  and  on  the  monient  the 
slovenly  soldiers  ran  hiilier  aiul  thither. 
making  all  n^uly  for  tlie  inspeciicm. 
Down  in  the  T(Mnple  yard  the  recruits. 
and  the  veterans  loo.  were  assembling. 
They  had  been  suddenly  called  to  the 
colors,  to  take  again  the  oatii  o\'  alle- 
gian<'e  to  the  Sullan;  and  were  soon  to 
])e  S(mt  to  harry,  burn,  and  murder  in  ihe 
llauran. 

*' See,"  said  Sister  Maria,  with  her  eyes 
suddenly  aflame  and  lixvil  sternly  upon 
a  strange  lettering  over  tiie  doorway  of 
the  tower,  which  even  the  hurrying  sol- 


diers saluted  as  they  went  in  and  out. 
" 'Tis  the  name  of  Abdul-Hamid,  the 
assassin,  the  antichrist,  whom  they  sa- 
lute, to  whom  they  bow  down.  Nineteen 
centuries  and  we  have  progressed— from 
Pilate  to  Al)dul.  How  long,  0  Loi'd. 
how  long:'  Yea.  verily,  even  until  the 
time  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  fuUilled." 
.  .  .  Then  her  face  softened,  and  her  ex- 
pression clianged  to  one  of  touching  gen- 
tleness. "  He  will  come  meekly,  riding 
upon  an  ass.  an  olive  branch  in  His  hand, 
m)t  with  a  sword.''  An  expression  of  al- 
most saintly  submission  came  over  her 
as  she  added:  "Peace  be  to  Jerusalem! 
They  shall  prosper  wlio  love  thee." 

Tlien  we  turned  and  began  tlie  wind- 
ing way  of  the  cross  which  leads  to  Cal- 
vary. Overhead  the  clouds  gathered 
darkly;  the  rain  fell  steadily,  wetting  us 
to  the  skin.  Underfoot,  the  rock  of  the 
road-bed  glistened,  worn  smooth  and 
sli})pei'y  by  the  feet  of  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  had  pre- 
ceded us  here,  each  staggering  under  the 
burden  of  his  cross.  "Here  He  placed 
Plis  weary  shoulder,  and  fain  would  have 
rested,  and  here  He  too  fell  under  the 
weight  of  the  sins  of  the  world  —  our 
cross."  said  Marta.  as  we  passed  the  hal- 
lowed places.  Then  the  marking  of  the 
stations  became  less  i)lain.  and  soon  un- 
wittingly we  wandered  and  lost  our  way. 
First  we  took  the  turn  to  the  right,  which 
led  tis  down  hill  to  a  swamp  under  Mo- 
riah.and  then  we  took  the  turning'  to  the 
left,  which  proved  a  blind  alley,  ending 
in  a  drinking-shop.  Wearily  we  retraced 
our  footsteps  up  the  hill,  and  at  last 
we  I'eached  the  point  from  which  we  had 
started  to  stray.  In  a  corner  of  a  door- 
way, and  tinder  the  ])rotection  of  its 
hnlge.  crouched  a  ]\loslem  pilgrim  from 
Yemen,  envclojied  in  rags,  and  with  a 
tattered  turban  of  apostolic  gi'een  upon 
his  head:  as  he  heard  our  a])proacli  he 
babbled,  his  teeth  chattering  with  the 
cohl  :  ■' Tarik-el-alam,  tarik-el-alam  "  — 
"the  way  of  suffering,  "tis  the^  way  of 
sutfering;"  but  wlu^i  we  asked  even  him, 
in  our  confusion,  w  hich  was  ihe  way,  he 
could  not  or  would  not  say.  ''  I  am  going 
up  to  the  saiu'tuary.  El  Kurds,"  he  bab- 
bled, ""and  this  is  the  way  of  sutfering 
--larik-(d-alam  — "tis  the  only  way  that 
h\u]s  to  tlie  sanctuary:"  and  that  was  all 
that  he  would  say. 

^Ye    hesitated.      Behind    us    we    could 
hear  the    neighing  of   the  war-horses   in 
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the  barrack  from  where  once  Pilate 
lorded  it  over  Palestine;  and  before  us, 
and  coming  over  the  city  towards  us,  we 
could  hear  the  music  of  the  bells  that  call 
the  pilgrims  to  x^rayer  at  the'slirine  of  the 
sepulchre  where  tlie  stone  was  rolled  away 
of  angels,  and  yet  we  still  could  not  de- 
cide which  of  the  many  ways  that  opened 
out  before  us  was  the  way  we  sought. 

As  we  stood,  a  strange  sensation  came 
over  me.  Though  I  could  see  no  one,  I 
was  sure  that  we  were  observed,  even 
w^atched,  and  as  I  scrutinized  tlie  wall 
that  rose  about  us  I  at  last  caught  sight 
of  the  face  of  a  nun,  wearing  the  garb  of 
the  white  Carmelites,  looking  down  curi- 
ously upon  us  from  behind  the  iron  bars 
of  her  convent  window.  Her  eyes  fell 
when  they  met  mine,  and  she  drew  back. 


Seeing  that  I  wished  to  speak  with  her, 
in  answer  to  my  detaining  gesture,  she 
returned  to  the  lattice,  and  said,  in  French, 
with  a  soft  lisp  tliat,  with  her  dark  olive 
complexion,  betrayed  her  Italian  birth, 
"Wliatare  you  seeking,  my — monsieur?" 

"We  have  lost  our  way.  We  are 
seeking  the  way  of  the  cross.  We  have 
tried  many  paths,  and  now  we  do  not 
know"  which  way  to  turn." 

Her  embarrassment  all  vanished  the 
moment  she  learned  that  we  were  pil- 
gi'ims  too.  "  My  brother,  my  sister,"  she 
said,  "how  can  it  be,  for  the  way  of  the 
cross  lies  sti-aight  before  you?  'Tis  the 
broadest  way  in  the  whole  city.  Keep 
straight  on,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  find 
it.  It  will  lead  you  to  Golgotha,  which 
was  the  phice  of  the  skull,  and  beyond." 


EBB-TIDE. 

BY    GUY    WETMORE    CARRYL. 

A  SODDEN  reach  of  wide  and  wind-swept  lea, 
A  sky  of  shattered  steel  that  palls  the   sight. 
And  one  long  shaft  of  sun  that  seems  to  write 
Vast  letters  slowly  on  a  slate  of  sea; 

The  dreary  wail   of  gulls  that  skim  the  crest 

Of  sullen  breakers  sliding  in  'to  land, 
A  world  grown  empty,  full  of   vague   unrest, 
And  shadow-shapes  that  stride  across  the  sand. 

The  gray  beach  widens.      Foot  by  foot  appear 

Strange  forms  of  wreckage  creeping  from   the  waves, 
Like  ghosts  that  steal  in  silence  from  their  graves 
To  watch  beside  the  death-bed  of  the  year; 

Poor  sliattered  shapes  of  ships  that  once  stood   out 

Full-freighted   to  the   far  horizon's  sweep 
To  music  of  the  cheery  sailor-shout 

Of  men   who  sought  the  wondei's  of   the  deep! 

Poor  shattered  ships  I     Their  gallant  cruising  o'er, 
Their  cargoes  coral-crusted  leagues  below, 
They  rise,  unnamed,  unnumbered,  from  the  slow 
Recession   of  the  ebb  along  the  shore. 

The  fickle  tide  that  bore  them   bravel}'  then 
Betrays  their  shame  and  nakedness  to  be 
Mute  witness  to  the  littleness  of  men 

Who  battle  with   the  sovereignty   of  sea. 

For  me,  as   well,  alone  upon   the  dune. 

There  sinks  a  tide  that  strips  the  beaches  l)are. 
And  leaves  but  grim  unsightly   wreckage   where 
The  brooding  skies  make  mockery  of  noon. 

All,  dear,  that  hopes,  like  tides,  should  ebb  away. 

Unmasking  on    the   naked  shore  of  love 
Flotsam  and  jetsam   of  a  happier  day, 

Dreams  wrecked,  and  all  the  emptiness   thereof! 


A    SONG. 

BY   IIILDEGARDE   IIAWTIIOKNE. 

SING  me   a  sweet,  low   song-  of  night 
Before    the   moon    is   risen, 
A   song-   that   tells   of  the   star's  cblight 

Escaped  from   day's  briglit   prison. 
A  song   that   croons   with   the   cricket's   voice. 

That  sleeps    with   the   shadowed   trees, 
A  song-  that  shall   bid   my   heart  rejoice 
At  its  tender  mysteries  I 

And   then    wlien    the  song'  is   ended,  love, 

Bend  down    your  head    unto   me, 
Whisper   the   word   that   was  born   above 

Ere   tlie   moon    had   swayed    the  sea. 
Ere   the  oldest  star  began    to  shine. 

Or  the  farthest  sun   to  burn, 
The  oldest  of   words.  O  heart   of   mine, 

Yet  newest,  and   sweet   to   learn! 


THE    SPAN    O^   LIFE.^ 

BY    WlbLIA.M    :M(L1:N.\AN    and    J.    X.    MclLWKAITH. 

PAirr  VI. 

:^lAX\VELb\<    STOllY   RESUMED. 
"Adieu,  paiiifi'S,  vendanges  sont  fahes.'' — Old  Proverb. 

bv  the  verv  man  who  should  have  been 

his  most  loval  sui)porter  —  1  do  not  hesi- 

I  CLOSE  ONE  AccouxT  Axu    OPEX  AXOTiiEK.  ^..^^  to  name  M.  de  Vaudreuil;  and  I  am 

PORTENTOUS  as  Avere  its  results.  I  not  aware  of  even  a  head-stone  having 
have  never  been  able  to  look  upon  the  been  raised  to  his  memory, 
battle  of  the  13lh  of  September  as  adding-  On  the  othei'  hand,  his  successor,  the 
anything  of  vahuMo  military  knowledge.  Chevaliei-  de  Levis,  met  with  fitting  re- 
Frorn  a  technical  view  it  never  attained  ward  and  honorable  advancement  in  his 
the  dignity  of  battle  at  any  })oint.  and  ])rofession.  and  the  titles  of  Duke  and 
only  exceeded  a  skirmish  in  ilie  heavy  ^larslial  of  France  were  borne  witli  dig- 
losses  and  the  deaths  of  the  leading-  Oen-  nity  by  one  whose  natural  nobility  of 
ei-als  on  each  side.  scnil    rendered   him   eminentl}^  worthy  of 

Tiie  recogniticni  of  their  efforts,  and  of  such  Iuhkh's. 

those  who  so  ably  replaced  them.  i)y  their  To  C(nnplete  the  contrast,  the  Honorable 

respective  governments  anil  coniempora-  James  ]\[uri'ay.  who  succeeded  Wolfe,  held 

ries.  reads  as  a  sorry  connnentary  on  tiie  an  uniH-oiected  city  in  the  enemy's  coun- 

po})ular  distribution  of  honors.  try  throughout  a  distressing-  winter,  han- 

Wolfe.  almost  a  tyro,  at  ouf  bound  won  died    his   slender   troops   with   contagious 

in.-imortality  and  innnediaieap})iause  Ironi  enthusiasm,   fouu'lit  and  lost  a  desperate 

hiscounti'ymen  ;    ]kIontcalm.  aluK^st  a  vet-  battle  like  a   gallant   soldiei*.  governed  a 

eran,  though  mourned  by  tiiose  about  him.  coniiutu'ed   ]teople  with  consummate  tact, 

was  persistently  vilitied.  even  after  d(\iiii.  and  stili  serves  his  country  with  distinc- 

'=  Ik'irun  in  Oo r.il'er  uunilitT.  Is'.tS 
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tioii — to  meet  with  no  other  reward,  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  than  the  approbation  of  his 
conscience  and  tlie  admiration  of  all  hon- 
est men. 

In  writing"  thus  openly  I  must  disclaim 
any  intention  of  carpingjor  I  would  scorn 
to  deprive  either  of  the  illustrious  dead  of 
a  siug-le  laurel  in  the  crown  so  nobly  won, 
but  tlie  very  generosity  of  contemporary 
admiration  has  a  tendency  to  work  injus- 
tice towards  the  survivors. 

I  know  personally,  for  I  afterwards  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  judging",  with 
wiiat  stoutness  of  heart  did  that  admira- 
ble soldier.  General  Murray,  support  his 
misgivings  when  he  saw  the  last  English 
frigate  sail  from  Quebec  in  the  late  au- 
tumn of  '59,  bearing  his  more  fortunate 
comrades  to  the  reward  of  their  gallantry, 
while  he  and  his  little  garrison  were  left 
in  a  ruined  town  to  face  all  the  chances 
of  war,  to  which  were  added  the  unknown 
dangers  of  a  dreaded  winter  season. 

On  our  side  we  made  our  headquarters 
in  Montreal,  where  the  military  wxre  busy 
enough,  whilst  the  olTicials  and  other  un- 
employed classes  —  priests,  women,  and 
schoolboys — beguiled  their  inaction  and 
cheated  themselves  into  hopefulness  by 
the  most  chimerical  and  fantastical  pro- 
jects for  the  retaking-  of  Quebec  that  ever 
deluded  the  human  mind. 

The  truth  is,  we  were  as  miserable  a  lot 
of  devils  on  both  sides  as  one  could  Avell 
imagine.  In  Quebec,  the  English  wei'e 
half  starved,  half  frozen,  wholly  without 
pay,  and  without  reliable  information.  In 
Montreal,  we  had  enough  to  eat,  we  were 
as  gay  as  the  clergy,  M.  de  Yaudreuil,  and 
our  miserable  plight  would  permit,  we 
were  without  pay,  it  is  true,  but  to  that 
we  had  been  long  accustomed ;  but  we  had 
the  most  exact  information  as  to  what 
went  on  in  Quebec,  thanks  to  friends  with- 
in its  walls.  Whilst  our  non- fighting- 
orders,  ever  at  the  height  of  certainty  or 
the  depth  of  despair,  had  so  befooled 
themselves  with  their  infallible  schem(»s 
of  conquest  that  they  looked  forwai-d  to 
the  spring  campaign  with  a  confidence  al- 
most pitiable  in  the  eyes  of  thinking  men. 

Early  in  April  M.  de  Levis  gathered  to- 
gether his  motley  army — the  remnants  of 
the  brigades  of  Beam  La  Reine,  La  Sarre, 
Royal  Rouissillon,  Berri,  and  La  Marine, 
less  than  four  thousand  in  all.  with  about 
three  thousand  militia  and  volunteers — 
and,  supported  by  a  few  miserable  cannon, 
marched  forth  to  sit  down  before  Quebec. 


We  were  disappointed  in  our  first  plan 
of  attack,  but  on  the  28th  of  April,  1760, 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Murray 
face  to  face  on  almost  the  same  ground 
where  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  had  fought 
in  tlie  previous  September. 

Murray's  force  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  ours,  but  more  than  equalled  it  in 
quality,  being  all  regular  troops,  besides 
which  he  had  somewhat  the  advantage  of 
position;  but,  falling  into  the  same  error 
as  Montcalm,  he  abandoned  this  to  begin 
the  attack,  and  the  same  result  followed. 

The  battle  of  Ste.  Foye  will  always 
connnand  the  respect  of  men  of  discretion 
without  i^egard  to  the  side  which  may  en- 
gage their  sympathies. 

There  we  met  a  foe  as  brave  as  the  heart 
of  soldier  could  desire,  who  for  hours  dis- 
puted every  foot  of  ground  with  us,  and 
the  one  error  of  the  action  on  our  part 
was  rectified  ^vith  a  precision  so  admirable 
that  it  but  heightened  the  honors  of  the 
day.  Before  I  record  this  I  must  note  a 
personal  incident. 

Immediately  in  front  of  our  left.whei-e 
the  regiments  of  Beam  and  La  Sarre  wei-e 
stationed,  stood  a  mill  and  its  dependen- 
cies, belonging,  I  believe,  to  one  called 
Dumont,  and  though  its  possession  was 
not  of  the  slightest  strategical  importance, 
by  one  of  those  strange  chances  of  battle 
it  became  the  centre  of  the  most  obstinate 
fighting  on  both  sides.  Our  grenadiers 
took  possession  of  it,  and  held  it  until 
driven  out  at  the  ])oint  of  dirk  and  clay- 
more by  the  Highlandei'S,  who  in  turn 
were  dislodged  after  a  desperate  hand-to- 
hand  struggle,  whereupon  the  wliole  con- 
test recommenced.  M.  de  Levis,  annoyed 
by  the  useless  waste  of  men  and  the  dan- 
ger of  expending  such  effort  and  attention 
on  so  misleading"  an  object,  sent  me  with 
orders  to  liave  our  men  withdrawn. 

When  I  arrived  the  struggle  was  again 
at  its  height,  both  sides  were  lighting  with 
the  simple  ferocity  of  savages,  unmindful 
of  every  rule  of  war.  There  was  neither 
direction  nor  command,  it  was  man  against 
man  in  a  mad,  unmeaning  struggle  for  the 
pleasure  of  mastery. 

''  Pai'don,  monsieur,"  I  said  to  the  Che- 
valier d'Aiguebelle, who  connnanded  the 
grenadiers,  "but  M.  de  Levis  sends  posi- 
tive orders  that  you  must  withdraw  your 
men.  You  are  distracting  the  attention 
of  the  whole  left." 

Then  catching  sight  of  the  officer  in 
command  of  Eraser's,  I  rode  forward  and 
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saluted.    As  lie  answered  my  salute  I  saw  advanced  loo  far:    Run  to  the  Canadians, 

it  was  my  once  ])risoner,  Nairn.  Maxwell:      Half   wheel   to   the    left,  and 

"Call  o(t'  yoiu'  men,  Captain  Nairn:""  we  fall  on  their  Hank  :"' 
I  shouted.      '•  This  is  simply  murder:      I  It  was  the  deciding-  point  of  the  battle, 
liave  given  orders   for  ours  to  withdraw.  The  English  line  was  thrown  into  corn- 
There  is  no  loss  of  lionoi- on  either  side. ""  plete   disorder,  and    thenceforward   there 

Without     a     momenL"s     hesitation     he  was    nothing-    but    hand-to-hand    fighting- 
rushed  amongst  them,  connnanding  and  of  the    tiercest   de.scripiion.   w-liich   lasted 
striking  up  swords  I'iglit  and  left,  whilst  until   it   ended  in   the   utter  rout  of   the 
we  did  the  same.      When  our  object  was  enemy, 
attained,  he  turned  to  me  and  said: 

'•  Hark  you,  sir:    I  am  i-eady  enough  to  At  one  point  I  saw  M.  de  Boucherville. 

join   in  avoichng  useless  slauuhter,  but  I  who    carried    the    flag    of    the    Montreal 

have  an  account   to  square  with  you.  for  troops,  go  down  in  a  melee,  but  the  col- 

whicli  there  shall  be  no  calling  off  when  ors  were   saved    by   the    determined    gal- 

we  meet.      Remember  that :""  lantry    of    I\I.   de    Sarennes,   who    carried 

I    laughed    and    saluted,  mightily    in-  them  oti' amid  a  storm  of  cheers. 

trigiK^d  at  what  his  meaning   might  be.  "Bravo.  Sarennes:""  I  called  to  him  a> 

and  then  rode  off  to  attend  on  the  Gen-  he    rode    })ast   a    moment    later.      "Your 

eral.  lady-love  should  have  seen  that:"' 

"Go  to  the  devil:""  he  roared   back  at 

^Meantime  the  lighting  along  the  line  me,  with  the  voice  and  gesture  of  the  boor 
had  Ix'en  severe,  and  the  enemy's  artil-  he  really  ^vas  at  bottom,  but  my  hands 
lery  had  told  on  us  with  such  effect  that  were  too  full  either  to  wonder  at  his  iu- 
at  last  our  centi-e  wavered  and  began  to  suit  or  denuuid  an  explanation, 
give  way.  Su'pported  by  a  wood,  our  left  I  will  make  no  attempt  to  follow  the 
stood  iirm  within  about  twenty  })aces  of  detail  of  the  action:  it  is  enough  to  say 
the  foe,  when  a  flui-ried  adjutant  ran  the  honors  rested  with  us.  We  stood 
along  the  line  with  orders  to  make  a  half-  victorious  ovei'  the  same  foe  that  had  de- 
turn  to  the  right  and  retire  to  some  feated  us  on  the  same  grotmd  six  months 
houses  in  the  rear.  before.      ^Ve   had   regained   the  Heights, 

M.  Malartic,  major  of  La  Sai'i-e.  stood  regained  the  General  Hospital,  and  it  re- 
aghast:  it  virtually  meant  retr(\at.  and  re-  mained  to  be  seen  how  soon  we  might 
tr(»at  in  such  a  position  invited  certain  sweep  over  its  ruined  ramparts  into  Que- 
destruction.  He  hurried  ovei'  to  ^1.  de  bee  and  hold  it  once  more  for  King  Louis. 
BaiM'oute.  a  captain  of  Beam,  which  stood  As  I  entered  the  hospital  towards  even- 
next  to  the  right,  and  re])eated  the  order,  ing  to  !'e])ort  to  ^l.  de  Levis,  one  of  the 
They  agreed  at  once  a  mistake  had  been  sisters  addressed  me:  "Pardon,  mon- 
made.  and  anominous  murnjurarose  fi'om  sieur,  but  are  yoti  the  Chevalier  de  Max- 
the  men  as  the  news  was  whispered  fi'om  welH" 
one    to    another.      On    this,  ]\L  Dalquier.  '"  Yes.  ma  soetir."' 

their  colonel,  as  line  and  ex[)erienced  an  '"  M.  Dalqtiier  wishes  tt>  speak  with  you. 

ofhcer  as  ever  di-ew  sword,  rode  up.  and  He  lies  here."' 

inquiring    of     their    ditliculty.    swept    it  I  found  that  fine  old  soldier  lying  on 

aside  l)y  crying:    "  I  will  take  it  u])on  me  a  bed  faint  from  a  wound  he  had  received 

to  disobey  tlu^  order.      Fix  l)ayonets.  mes  at  the  very  moment  he  made  his  decisive 

enfants:""     The   coinmand    was   executed  charge,  but  which  had  not  prevented  him 

in  an  instant:   tiien.  rising  in  his  stirru})S.  holding    his   place    for   some    time   later, 

he  swung  his  sw(-)i'd  ;il)(>V(^  liis  head  and  He    smiled    bravely   as    he   held    out   his 

roared  in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  all  hand  to  me. 

along  the  line,  "Charge:'"  ""These  confounded  stirgeons  will  not 

The  effect  was  indi>s(,'i'ibable:  there  was  allow  me  to  speak  in  j^terson,  but  I  wish 

one  quick,  sharp  snout  oi  '"Vive  le  Roi:""  you.  Chevalier,  to  thank  the  General  for 

and  the  men   went   <h\   like  so  many  de-  me.     Did  you  hear  about  it  r     No?     Then 

mons.  listen.      Just  after  ottr  charge  was  made, 

"Look'  at  La  Sarre:""  cried  Pc-ulariez.  and   we   had   formed   again,  he   rode   up. 

with  the  Royal  Rouissij,.n  on  the  riii'ht.  "Here  is  the  devil  to  ])ay.'  I  said  to  niy- 

as  we  marked  the  sudden  eonfusi(Mi.  ami  self,  and  was  framing  my  defence  in  short 

then    the    charge.       ""The    English    have  order,  when.  "  AI.  Dalquier.*  he  said,  so  that 
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all  about  could  hear.  "  tiie  Kiug  owes  you 
his  thauks  for  not  making  that  half-turn. 
Hold  your  position  for  tive  minutes,  and  I 
will  answer  for  the  battle!"  Did  you  ever 
hear  anything-  like  it^  Think  of  a  gen- 
eral making  such  an  acknowledgment. 
and  before  my  men.  too!  Mort  Dieu. 
Chevaliei'!  Tell  him  I  would  ratlier  have 
tliis  to  remember  tiian  wear  the  Cross  of 
St.  Louis.  Ct<>!"  And  he  turned  away 
his  face,  to  hide  the  tears  that  spoke  of 
ills  overwhelming  satisfaction. 

'"I  will  see  him  as  soon  as  I  can  find 
a  moment."  said  M.  de  Levis,  wiien  I  re- 
peated my  message,  almost  as  moved  as 
the  old  soldier.  '"  Now.  Ciievalier.  as 
soon  as  it  falls  dark,  do  you  go  over  ttie 
u'round  alone,  and  as  close  to  the  town 
as  possible,  to  see  what  dispositions  we 
are  to  make  for  our  trenches.  Mark  wliat 
Murray  has  attempted  in  the  way  of  de- 
fences or  outworks.  Let  me.  or  M.  de 
Pontleroy.  hear  from  y<^u  to-night,  no 
matter  how  late  the  hour.  But  get  some 
refreshment  before  you  set  out."  he  add- 
ed, thoughtful  as  ever  of  the  wants  of 
others. 
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I  sat  down  for  a  few  moments"  ro^t. 
and  ate  sometliing  the  good  nuns  pro- 
vided, and  then  borrowing  a  cicak  to 
serve  as  a  protection  against  the  di-izzling 
rain  which  had  again  s-et  in.  I  sal'.ied 
forth. 

When  I  reached  tlie  HtMghts  it  was 
puzzling] y  dark,  though  the  hour  was 
early,  and  I  had  tiie  utmost  uitlicuity  in 
finding  my  way.  Corpses  of  men  and 
horses  hirjdered  me.  more  than  once  the 
wounded  ap{)ealed  to  me  for  be! p.  but  I 
went  on  unheeding,  trying  to  detei mine 
my  exact  whereabouts,  in  order  lo  legin 
my  task.  I  bad  ap{)roaciied  near  eucugh 
the  town  to  see  the  lights,  and  c<>uKl  even 
catch  sounds  from  the  no  doubt  teiiiiiee, 
population,  but  paid  no  attention  to  any- 
thing save  my  ooject  in  iiand. 

Suddenly  a  voice  shouted  in  the  dailc- 
ness.  "  Halte  la!"  to  wnich  I  pr(nn[itly 
replied. 

'■  Etat-major.  aide  de  !M.  de  Levis." 

'"Damn  your  etat-ujajor !"  was  the  as- 
tonishing reply.  "'  Why  don"t  you  say 
■  INIistaire  Maxwelle':"   in  an  undescriba- 
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])!(>  att(Mni)t  at  an  Eii(ilisli  ])i'()iiuii('iati()H  quiel  in  private  for  a  geiitleinan  wlio  was 

of  iiiv  iiaiiic.  so  insistent  in  company: 

"  (\)nie,  come.  Sarennes,""  J   said,  for  I  ••Come,    draw    the    swoi'd    whicli    you 

i-eco^-nized  tlie  tall  Canadian,  ""liave  you  tlouri.sh(>d  to  so  little  purpose  to-day.  and 

iiot   <^-ot  over  your    ill-liumoi"   yet  ^      You  you  ^vill   lind  1  can  ])ay  in  tlie  only  coin 

nearly  insulted  me  to-day  in  the  field."  a  soldier  should  demand  or  take. 

"I  intended  to.  Do  you  wish  me  to  "'What:  Xot  ready  yet .'  Would  you 
rei)eat  my  woi-ds,  or  do  you  not  know  have  me  ]n'oduce  my  commission  as  an 
when  you  are  insulted,  unless  you  ai(^  ollicei'.  oi-  establish  my  riiilit  to  arms,  be- 
st nick?"  fore  you  can  ci'oss  swords  with  me?      By 

"Are    you    mad.    or    only    drunk.    Sa-  God.  sir!   I    will   stand   no   moie   of  your 

rennes?     Get    l)ack    to    cam]),    man.    and  ])recious  foolina'.      Do  you  think  you  are 

sleep  off  youi'  lit.      AVe  cannot  ati'ord  to  .ij-oii]^:'  to  roar  out  at  me  like  some  scui'vy 

quarr(d  aftei'  such  a  day  as  this."  sho})k-eei)er.  and  then  stand  like  a  stock- 

"  No!  you  cannot  ati'ord  to  lig-ht  at  any  lish  when  I  do  you  the  honor  to  ask  your 

lime.      J)o  you  think  I  am  a  woman  like  ])leasure^      Draw.  sir.  draw,  before   1   am 

liei"  whom  you  deceived,  to  be  ti'icked  by  forced  to  strike  you  like  a  coward!"' 

your  lyino"  ton<>'uef '  To  my  aujazement.  instead  of  answer- 

"  Btoj),  sir!''  I  commanded       ••  I  am  on  ing  my  words  as  they  deserved,  he  threw 

duty,  T)ut  my  duty  must  w.iit  until  1  have  up  his  hands  with  a  weak  cry  and  cov- 

read  you  a  lesson,  which.  I  regi-et,  you  will  ered  his  face. 

not  live  to  })i'olit  by."  Supposing  him  to  be  wounded.  I  nielt- 

We  could   hardly  see  each  other,  and  ed  in   a   moment,  and  stepping  forv.ard, 

it   was   nttei-ly   impossil)le   to   follow    the  held  out  my  hand  to  him. 

sword -])lay   save   by   feel:    it   was    not   a  '•  Come.  sir.  come !     You  ai-e  nnnei'ved. 

duel  at  ali;   it  was  death,  sure  and  swift  Tell  me,  are  you  hitr" 

foi-  one,  or  perhaps  both  of  us  in  the  dark.  As  I  spok'e  I  still  advanced  to  support 

Sure  and  swift  it  was.  I  lost  touch  of  him.  and  was  surprised  beyond  measure 
liis  biade.  and  as  he  lunged  desperately,  when  the  supposed  officer  I'etreated  before 
I  avoided  his  sti'oke  by  drop])ing  on  my  me.  and  ci"ied.  in  a  voice  of  intense  woman- 
left-  hand,  and  straightening  my  sword-  ish  entreaty.  •"  No.  no :  do  n(n  touch  me !'' 
arm  <'n  seco)i(h'.  ran  him  clean  throug'h  I  burst  out  laughing.  *''Pon  my  soul, 
the  body  as  he  came  forward,  his  bhule  madam!  you  came  near  being  somewhat 
])assing  harmlessly  over  me.  It  was  a  late  with  your  emlxirgo,  and  you  have 
des])erat(^  chance  to  tak-e.  but  the  stakes  beti-ayed  me  into  an  exhil)ition  of  the 
were  high.  vilt^st    humor,  for  which   I   nu^st  liumblj" 

r  knelt  beside  the  fallen  man  and  spolcc  a])ol(^gize." 

to  him,  but  h(^  could   not   answer,  and  in  She   seemed    somewhat    uncertain   how 

connnon  humanity  1  rose  and  hurried  oil'  to  take  my  di'olling.  whereupon  I  changed 

to  lind  some  hei)).  my   tone,  and   asked,  with    every  ajipear- 

I  had  iu)t   gone  fifty  yards  befoi'e  I  al-  ance  of  curiosity.  "^lay  I  enquire  how  I 

most    ran    up    against    a    man    cautiously  can  be  of  sei'vice  to  you  .'" 

making  his  way  (n-er  the    field.      To  my  "Am  I  within  the  Ei'ench  lines;''' 

astonishment.  I  saw  he  was  an  officer  of  "Nck    yt)u    are   on    what    may  still   be 

Fraser's    Highlandei-s.   anil    connnanding  considered  debatable  gi'ound.      But  I  (^an- 

him   to  halt,  I  advanced.  ])istol   m  hand,  not    give    information    to    a,   lady    whose 

and  recognized  Nairn.  masquerade  is  at  least  suspicious." 

"  You  are  my  ])rison("r.  sir."  I  dec];ired.  "I    only   ask.  sir.  to    be    taken    within 

covering   him    as    1    spoke,   and    then    the  ycnir  lines.      Will  yini  do  this  for  me.^" 

drollery  of  the  situation  coming  over  me.  "I    doubt    it.    madan).   unless  you    can 

I    dropped   my   arm    ami    saiil."'lt    seems  sliow  me  ycni  have  good  right  to  be  there. 

1    am    in    for  settling  accounts   to-night.  You  are  not  a  Erench  woman." 

Captain  Nairn.      Yon    wtu'c  udod  enough  "No.  I    am    not.  but  I  carry  im})ortant 

to   remind    nu'    o\'   sonu^    imlciitedness   on  infoi-mation  for  your  General." 

the  field  to-day.  though  wliat  it  v.as  I  am  ■•Parilon  me.  madam,  but  tlu^  General 

at  a  loss   to   detei'min(\      ]\M']ia]w   it   was  is  fully  occuintnl."  1  said,  in    my  inost  re- 

my  refusal  of  your  handstMnc  oW'ov  to  me  })elling  manner. 

in  Louisbourg  that  I  should  turn   ti'aitoi-.  "Sir.  I  liav*^  come  thus  far  at  g-reat  risk 

No?      'Pon    mv    soul,    vou    are    ^traniielv  to  mvself.  and   mv  news  is  of  the  utmost 
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'he  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  weak  cry  and  covered  his  eace 


importance.  Let  me  <i()  on  alone,  if  you 
will  not  take  me  in  yourself." 

"Madam,  I  have  not  the  honor  to  he 
known  to  you,  hut,  helieve  nie,  my  advice 
is  of  the  hest  when  I  tell  you  that  yonr 
way  is  open  to  the  town  a<i-ain.  Take  it. 
madam,  and  tliink  nothing-  more  of  this 
escapade,  hut  that  you  were  foi'tunnte  to 
have  fallen  in  with  one  who  couhl  Jidvise 
so  soundly." 

"This  is  no  escai);ide,  sir;  it  has  heen  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  to  me,  and  it  is  al- 
most as  much  to  your  General,"  she  said, 
with  such  earnestness  that  I  could  not 
douht  her  intentions. 

"Then,  madam,  if  you  are  determined, 
I  will  take  you.  You  cannot  possihly  ^o 
on  alone;  there  are  too  many  Indians 
engaged  in  their  usual  i)astime  of  looking 
after  white  scalps.      Rut  (irst  I  must  seek 


for  help  for  a  wounded  ollicei-.  and  then 
must  com])lete  my  work.  Follow  me 
closely,  hut  give  me  your  word  you  will 
not  attem])t  any  tricks,"  I  said  ;  for  1  have 
never  heen  ])rep()ssess(Hl  in  favor  of  ad- 
venturous damsels,  and  I  niisdouhtinl  the 
value  of  h(M-  all(\o(Hl  infoi'uiat ion. 

"That  will  not  answer.  1  must  go  on 
at  once  I      I  cannot  wait." 

"It  seems  to  me  you  are  hardly  in  a 
])osition  to  choose,  madam,"  1  re])lied, 
amused  at  her  decision. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
des])erately  : 

"Do  you  not  know  who  I  am.  Hugh 
]\laxwelW      I  am  Margaret  Nairn!" 

Had  the  solid  ground  opened  heneath 
my  feet  I  could  not  have  heen  more  con- 
founded. 

"Margaret?"  I  ci-ied.  when  I  could  find 
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my  voice.       '' Marf;arel — licrc^      1  cannot  upon  her;   as  she  raised  her  head   in  sur- 

undorsland.      Si)euk  to  me  again  :""  prise,  1  could  see  lie  recognized  her. 

'•  Yes,  llug-h,  1  am  Margaret     Margaret  ••  Marg-uerite  !"   he  ci'ied.  in   a  voice  of 

Nairn.      lain  Mine.  (1<>  St .  .1  usl."  i'(^])roacli. 

"You  have  heeii  here  all  along-  and  •' \Yliy  do  you  s})eal;  to  me  liius.  mon 
n<'V(M'  let  me  know.''  I  r'annol  under-  ])ere?  \Vhy  do  you  speak  thus :""  .she  re- 
stand."  p(>ated.  with  alarm  in  her  accents. 

"  Do  not  try  tounderstand  now.    Ilug-h  :  "  ]\[arg-uerite.  is  it  possihle   you  do   not 

I  beseech   you   to    take    me  on    trust   and  know  me?'' 
lielp  me  to  go  on."  "  Know  you:'    ^Vhy  do  you  ask.'   ^V]ly 

]iut  asshespoke  1  caught  sight  of  amov-  do  you  call  me  hy  my  name.'  You  are  le 

ing-  lighl.      '•])()  not  speak  another  word.  })ereJean."" 

Some  oik;  is  coining.      Crouch  down  here  "  I  am  le  pere  .lean.  — hut  I  was  Gaston 

until  I  see  who  it  is.'"  de  Trincardel  [" 

Advancing-  cautiously.  1  discovered  the  '"  What  1"  she  cried,  almost  witli  terror, 

light  came  from  a  laiilhorn.  by  the  aid  of  as  she  sprang-  to  her  feet, 
which  a  |)riest  was  examin ing-  the  bodies,  "I  am   Gaston   de   Trincardel. ""  he  re- 

lioping,  no    doubt,  to  discover  some   un-  })eated.  unmoved. 

fortunate   who   needed   his   ministrations.  "  Oh,  why  do  you  tell  me  this."   At  such 

He  would  sei've  nu;  for  Sarennes.  a  time.  ..."  she  moaned,  and  I  stepped  to 

"  ]\Ion    pere,"  I  said,  advancing',  "  may  her  side,  for  her  cry  went  to  my  heart. 
1  beg-  your  assistance  for  a  wounded  otii-  "I  tell  j'ou  this  because  1  must  try  to 

cer  '."  bring-  you  to  your  senses.      ^Vlly  are  you 

"  Willingly.      Lend  me  to  him.      Who  here  in  disg-ui.se:'      A  shameful  disguise,"' 

is  lie  :'"  he   repeated,  scornfully.      ""  Whose  hand 

'■  M.  de  Sarennes.'  slew  this  man  before  us?" 

"  Ah,  1  know  him  well.'  "]\Iine!"  I  interrupted,  for  I  could  not 

I  directed  him  to  where  Sarennes  lay,  stand    by  and    see    her    meet    his    attack 

and  tlien  returned  to  ^Margaret .  alone. 

"I  must  wait  until   1  see  if  anything-  "  Wli}^  are   you  here  beside  one   who 

can   be  done  here  befor(^  w<'   go.      Come  may  be  little  better  than  a  murderer?"  he 

with  me  for  a  monuMit.  "  continued  to  her,  without  heeding-  me  in 

The  priest  took    no   notice  of  us  as  we  the  least, 
knelt  beside  tluMly  ing- man,  and  ]\rarg'aret,  "Sir  I  you  are  fi(H^  to  ])ut  any  construc- 

e.xclaiming- wit h  pity  as  s1m>  saw  liim,  lift-  tion   on   my  act  you   choose,  as    1    cannot 

ed  his  head  and  sui)])()rled  it  in  h«'r  lap.  make  you  answer  for  your  words." 

Sarennes  o])ened    his    eyes  and  looked  "One  from  wliom  I  luive  striven  with 

uj)  into  h(U'  face.      ]!•"  tried  to  speak,  but  all  my  power  as  a  })riest  to  keej)  you?"  lie 

no  sound  came  from  his  moving  lips.  went  on,  still  ignoring-  me.      "Since  that 

...  ,  •   ,>      •  has  t'ailed,  I  must  trv  and  appeal  to  vour 

'- IktMiiiitMii    ;i'terii;iin    iloiiu   ci.  Doiniiie,  ,.        ,  ,      •,    '  , 

Ki  lii\  nripctua  liu'cat  oi  "  g-ratitude  towards  her  who  was  your  pro- 
tector when  you  were  but  a  girl.    In  some 

prayed  tlu^  i)riest,and  even  as  wt^  resi)ond-  stMise  1  stand  as  her  representative,  and  I 

ed    the    unhapjiy    spirit     took    its    llight.  charge  you   by  Ikm'   memory  to  riMiounce 

Marg-aret   bowed  her  li(>ad.  and  her  tears  this  last  ft)lly  which  has  led  you  here." 
fell  on  th(Ml(>ad  fac(>  in  her  laj).  "  Stop, Gaston '."shecried.   "Every  word 

i\lost  of  us  have  betMi  in  circumstances  you  say  would  be  an  insult  did  it  come  from 

wher(^  the  Icilling-  of  a  man  was  a    neces-  another.    But  I  have  t(H)  high  a  reverence 

sity,  and  have  sutl'ereil  no  (lualms  of  con-  ['ov  you,  the  remembrance  of  your  unfail- 

science  thereat.      1  certainly  had  no  com-  ing  charity  is  too  strong-,  to  answer  except 

punctions  on  the  outcome  of  my  meeting-  l)y  an  explanation.      Never  mind  appear- 

witli  M.  de  Sarennes.  and  yet  at  the  sight  ancesl    ]  am  here  in  this  disg:uise  because 

of  Marg-aret's   tears   the    natural   feelings  it  atl\)rded  the  only  possible  escajie  from 

triumplH^l    over    tlit^    intellectual,   and    1  the  town,  and  my  object  is  to  carry  word 

joiniul    f(M'vently    in    the    ]irayers    of    the  to  ^I.  de  Levis  that  everything- within  the 

pi'iest.  walls  is  in  the  most  com])lete  disorder,  the 

He    n(»w   apjieared    to    notii'e    Margaret  garrison  is  mad  with  drink,  and  he  has  but 

for  the  lirst  time,  ami  raising  his  laiithorn.  tt>  march  on  the  town  at  once  to  effect  its 

he    heUl    it  so   that    the   light    slione   full  capture." 
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''Are  you  d^o:lm'm.^•^-tll('  t(»\vii  liolp-  "Wliere    else    ^vould   I    be    when    niy 

l(.^<^y'^        '  o-rand father  was  own  cousin  to  bisr"" 

"Yes;   it   is  his,  if  lie  can  hut  advance  '"Then    I   suppose    there's    no    treason 

without  delay."  >i<)^^'  i'>  sliakiug  hands  over  so  old  a  story. 

''Then,  forj^'ive  nicl      L  was  wrono-;    ;i  Xuilr"  I  said,  extending-  my  hand,  which 

hundred  times  wrong- !''  he   grasped   heartily,  and    i-elations    were 

'Must  one  moment.      ^ly  mcMMing  with  established  between  us. 

M.  do  Maxwell  is  as   much   by  chance  as  He  then   turned   to  the  priest.     "Your 

your  mcfMing-  with   me."  she  addinl.  witli  name  your  r(n-erence?"' 

M  decision  which  I  thought  perhaps  unn(-  " '  Le  i)ere  Jean,  missionary." 

cessarv.  "  ^Ytdl.  gentlemen,  it  cannot  be  helped. 

'•  Forgive^   me.   Mai'guerite."  he   ri^peat-  You  must  hoth  follow  us  into  the  town." 

ed.  in  his  usual  tone;  ■"  ami  you  too.  ( "hev-  lie  gave  his  orders  brielly.  and  blowing 

alier.     I  wi'ong<'d  yon  hot h.     NowtomalvC  out    the    lantliorn,  took    ^largaret   l)y  the 

amends.      Will  you  lead  us  to  the  Gener-  arm,  su{)i)orting  her  as  one  niiglii  a  wcnnid- 

al :'"  li(^  said,  turning  to  me.  ed  man.  and  so  we  set  ott'.     It  was  evident 

"Gome,"  I  said,  ami  we  (\u'h  liehl  out  tlie    quick-witted  sergeant  ])ossessed  the 

a  hand  to  Margaret.  invaluable  (jualification  of  the  successful 

"Standi"  thuiuler(Hl  a  voic(^  in  English  solditu-.  the  readiness  to  carry  out  as  well 

at  two  paces  from  us.     "•  You  are  all  cov-  as  to  devise  a   plan:    for  in  handling  the 

eredl"  lanthorn    he  had  never  once  allowed   the 

light  to  fall  on  ^Margaret,  and  bv  his  hap- 

(II  Al'IKi;     XXVII.  •                ^                      f      1       "     1      •                      "ill 

])v   pretence    oi    her    being    v.ounded,  he 

I  KIM)  ,v  KKv  TO  MY  Dii.i'.MMA.  aVoided  the  awkward  nece.ssity  of  hand- 

' "We  are  your  i)ris()mu's :  '  I  answered,  ing  over  the  connnand  to  her  as  his  su- 

instantly,  for  the  slightest  hesitation   on  i)erior.      That    he   would   do    his  best    to 

such  occasions  may  lead  to  the  most  seri-  shelter  lier  fi-om  any  scrutiny  or  question- 

ous   r'^sults.       Ex])lanations  can   be  made  ing  was  evident,  and  I  was  loo   thankful 

subsequently,  but  a  bullet    from  an  over-  for  the  result  to  ])uzzle  over  the  jn'obable 

zealous  musket  can  never  be  recalled.  means  by  which  it  was  attained.     As  like 

In  an  instant  they  w(M-(^  besidcMis.  a  ser-  as   not.  by   the   very   simple  expedient  of 

geant  and    six  men,  all    HighlaiuhM's.      T  telling  the  truth — wonderfully  efficacious 

was  about   to  speak  again,   but   before    I  at  times,  when  you  know  your  man. 

could  do  so   ^largai'et   step[)ed  np  to  the  A    ({uick.  hard    scramble    brought    ns 

sergeant,  and    taking  him    l)y   the  sleeve  down    to  the  level   of  the  Lower  Town; 

whis})ere(l  a  few  words  in  his  ear.  He  there-  v,e  passed  the  Inlendance,  black  and  de- 

upon  gave  sonu^  instnictions  in  (laelic  to  s(M'ted.  and  so  on  towartls  the  foot  of  the 

his  men.  and  moving  oil"  a  few  paces  with  Palace  Hill.      When  we  rc^iched  tiie  gate 

hei*.  they  spoke  earnestly  together   for   a  the  sergeant  halted  us ;  the  sign  and  coun- 

littl(\      What  she  s.iid  1  do  not  know,  but  tersiu-n  were  given,  whereupon  the  wick- 

iii  a  moment  lu^  faced  about,  anil  picking  et  was  oixuied. 

Uj)  the  })riest"s  lanthorn.  e.xaniined  me  in  Passing  his  arm   about  ^largaret.  who 

turn.  leaned    upon    him    heavily,   the    sergeant 

"  Your  name  and  rank,  sir!"  he  said  to  slvil fully   interjiosed  himself  between  lier 

me.  and    tlu^   ollicer   in   cluirge,  and   gave   his 

"  Hugh  ^Maxwell.  ca])tain."  re])ort  :    "  Xeil  Murray,  sei-geant,  78th,  six 

"God  bless  m(\sir!     Put  this  is  not  the  men.  two  i)risoners,  and  one  of  our  own, 

lirst  tinuM  have  heard  your  name,  or  seim  woumhHl."  and    on    we    marched    uj)    the 

you,  if   you'll   excuse  my    saving    it."   he  slippery    hill    without   a    moment's    unne- 

said,  most  earnestly.  cessary  delay. 

"•  Like  enough.     What  is  your  name:"  As   soon   as   we    were   beyond  sig'ht   of 

"  Neil  ^lurray.  sir."  the   gate    our   ])ace    was    slackened,  and. 

■'Ami   a   very   good   name   it    is;  but  1  now  that  all  immediate  danger  of  discov- 

cannot  say  I  recall  it."  ery  for  ?*largaret  was  at  an  end,  I  fell  to 

"  J3ut  you  will  remember  the  marcii  to  wondering    at  the    extraordinary  chance 

Derby,  sir.  and    Lord   George:"  he  asked,  wliich  auain  brought  me  face  to  face  with 

eagerly.  iicr  who  had  ])roved  the  turning-point  in 

"I  am  never  likely  to  forget  it.      Were  my  life.      Little  by  little  I  i)ieced  out  the 

you  theref'  'p>i^-''-l^'.  'i"^l  ihemore  I  brought  it  together. 
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the  more  I  wondered,  l)ut  in  a  VA^sue, 
disjointed  fashion,  that  led  to  no  solution. 
My  confused  thouglits  were  interrupted 
by  our  party  Ijalting-  in  fi'ont  of  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Ursu lines,  where,  to  my  re- 
lief, I  saw  tlie  sergeant  lead  Margaret 
round  towards  the  side  entrance. 

"  May  I  ask  where  you  are  taking  us?'' 
I  said,  when  we  again  began  our  march, 
pulling  the  question  more  to  set  my  mind 
working  again  than  out  of  curiosity. 

"Where  else  would  wo  be  going  but 
to  the  General?" 

"And  where  has  he  found  quarters  in 
this  stone  hea{)?  You  have  made  a  fin(^ 
mess  of  things  willi  your  batlei'ing,"  1 
said,  for  the  evidence  of  their  fir(!  on  the 
town  was  surprising. 

"Have  we  notl"'  lie  exclaimed,  with 
true  soldierly  pride.  "But  there  will  bo 
a  corner  or  two  here  and  there  that  was 
out  of  our  reach.  It  was  a  God's  mercy 
for  ourselves  that  we  didn't  have  our  will 
of  the  v^hole  town,  or  there's  many  a  poor 
fellow  would  have  made  a  bad  wintei'  of 
it." 

"I  dare  say  you  found  it  bad  enough 
as  it  was,  eh,  Neil?" 

"You  may  say  tlit^t,  sir!  There's  been 
a  deal  to  put  up  with  for  both  high  and 
low.  But  here  we  will  be  at  the  Gen- 
ei-al's." 

As  he  spoke  we  drew  up  before;  a  house; 
ill  St.  Louis  Street,  and  were  ushered  into 
an  anteroom,  where  we  were  left  under 
guard,  wliile  oui*  conductor  (le})arted  to 
make  his  report. 

I  was  not  permitted  to  speak  with  my 
fellow-prisoner,  and  so  went  back  to  my 
Avonderings.  It  was  Margaret  —  that  is, 
Mtne.  de  St.  Just — who  had  befriended 
Lucy  on  shipboard,  and  protected  hei* 
since.  What  a  marvellous  happening, 
that  these  two  women,  of  all  others  in  th<; 
world,  should  have  thus  been  thrown  to- 
gether I  That  she  now  knew  of  my  rela- 
tion towards  Lucy  I  could  not  doubt: 
and  though  I  had  preferred  it  might 
come  about  otherwise,  I  bitterly  i-ellected 
that  an  estimate  of  my  character  was  no 
longer  of  supreme  importance  to  her.  now 
she  was  a  married  woman.  Though  I 
had  been  doing  my  utmost  all  these  years 
of  exile  to  school  myself  to  a  frame  of 
mind  in  which  I  might  look  upon  her  as 
unapproachable  for  me,  now  that  I  found 
an  insurmountable  barrier  existed,  not  of 
my  own  raising,  with  the  inconsistence  of 
mank'ind.    1    straiglit    reljelled    against    il. 


What  a  climax  to  ev^vy  irony  of  fate  I 
To  lind  myself  free,  and  she,  whom  I  had 
so  hopelessly  loved,  another's.  Yet  what 
did  the  priest  mean  when  he  said  he  had 
been  ti'ying  to  keep  me  from  her?  I  looked 
across  the  room  at  his  im))assive  face,  and 
felt  I  would  give  much  for  five  minutes 
alone  with  him.  Then  uu  exj)]anation 
would  be  forth-coming  in  some  sliai)e. 

From  this  coil  1  was  aroused  by  the 
entrance  of  an  officer  to  summon  us  into 
the  presence  of  the  General,  and  for  the 
(li'st  time  I  considered  my  iiersonal  situa- 
tion. Not  that  I  had  anything  to  fear,  for, 
in  those  days,  war  was  a  ])rofession,  and 
an  officer  was  treated  as  a  gentleman  l)y 
his  opjionent  once  active  hostilities  censed, 
or  were  even  suspended;  but  the  conse- 
quence of  my  capture  would  cei'tainly 
mean  foi-  me  the  loss  of  any  advantage  I 
might  othei'wise  have  gained  fi-oni  our 
success.  Now  my  name  would  figure  in 
no  desjjatches.  unless  as  "  missing,"  a  bit- 
ter disa})poinlment,  when  I  had  so  sh)wly 
and  painfully  gained  sonu'thingof  a  ))0- 
sition.  But  I  had  no  tinu;  to  i-eason  it 
out  before  we  had  (trossed  the  threshold 
of  the  General's  room. 

Ho  was  a  clear-featui'ed,  bright-eyed 
man  of  thirty-live  or  forty,  visibly  har- 
assed with  the  hard  fortune  of  the  day, 
but  he  did  not  allow  his  preoceu]>ation  to 
affect  his  bearing  towards  us. 

"  Keverend  sii-,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
priest.  "I  take  it  for  granted  vou  ai-e  a 
noil  -  eonibatant.  but  as  it  has  fallen  to 
your  lot  to  be  brought  within  our  lines, 
you  must  ])erforce  remain  a  ])risoner. 
If  you  will  satisfy  me  as  to  youi"  name 
and  ])osition,  I  shall  judg<'  if  T  can 
grant  you  the  less  galling  I'estrictioiis  of 
parole." 

The  priest  smiled.  "  I  appreciate  the 
reasonableness  of  the  condition,  your  Ex- 
cellency. My  full  name  is  Jean  ]\Iai'ie 
Gaston  de  Galdegues,  A'icomte  de  'i'rin- 
cardel.  but  for  velars  I  have  borne  none 
otliei'  than  '  le  jiere  .Jean,  missionary  to 
the  Indians.'  '' 

"That  is  ])ei'fectly  satisfactory,  sir.  I 
shall  be  jileased  to  allow  you  parole  within 
the  walls,  only  restricting  you  from  aji- 
proaching  those  pai'ts  of  the  town  where 
our  d(,'fences  are  now  ))laced.  I  shall  give 
you  an  order  for  quarters  at  the  Ursu- 
lines.  though  doubtless  tlie  good  ladies 
would  readily  I'eceive  you  even  without 
my  iiil  roduction."  As  he  si)oke  he  ac- 
eoiiipani(;d  the    ])riest  to  tli<;  dooi'.  where 
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lie  <:ave  liis  iiislructi()ii>  to  all  ;ti(lo  ill  wail-  >lii>   out    of  >iuiit   so   loui;-   as  lie   remains 

in*.;".  aiiionu'  his  own  class." 

He  then  Iiu'ikhI  to  nic  and  cxItMidtHi  lii^  ■"Your    Kxcellencv     overwlielnis     inc; 

hand.      "  (MievalifM-.  we  have  already  liad  >uc'h    a    reco.a'nition    o'oes  far  to   make  up 

tlic    ])l('asure   ot'  some    >liuht    coi'i-espcmd-  for  the    years   of   disa])pointment    I   have 

ence."  (Midur(>d."" 

"F  hav(^  to  thanlv'  your  KxcM^ilciicy  ioy  "■'riicii    let    ns    s])eak    ])lainly.  without 

as  ^^rcat  a  courtesy  as  one  man  can  show  further  coiiii)liiiients   on    either  side,"  he 

towai'ds  another.      Wheu    L  wrote.  I  V(m-  saitl.  smiliu,!:- iiravidy. 

tured   to  mention    my  aciiuaintaiicc    with  "' NothiiiLi' could  ])lease  me  hetter,  your 

your  Kxcellency's  brother.  Lord   Kiihank.  Kxcellcncy ."' 

not  that  I  relied   on   anythinu'  else   than  "It  will   not  even  be  necessary  to  keep 

your  Excellency's  natui'al  seiislhiiiiy  fen*  \\\)    Mhc    Excellencv.'      I    shall    call    you 

the  acce])tance  (>f  my  request,  hut   tiiat   I  Kirlvconnei.  after  the  u'ood  homely  Scots' 

mio-ht    in  that    manner  help   to   oiahlish  fa>liioii.  i  f  you  have  not  foj'g'Otten." 
my  id(Mitity."  "  l-'oi'Liot leu  :     That  is  one  of  the  cui'ses 

"  ]jeliev(^  mt\  Clievaliei'.""  lie   returtuHt.  of  Uiy  S{-otcli  blood.      I  cannot  f(^ro-et  I" 
with     emphasis,    ■"that     wa>    t(»taily     uii-  "  Then  tiiere  is  hope  for  you  yet.  Kirk- 
necessary.      T    was  tjuite  aware  that    you  coniud  !       For    you    have    something;-    he- 
were  in  Canada.      A  man  does  mU  easily  liind  vou  worth  rememherino-."" 
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"  I  cannot  say  it  oppresses  me  witli  any 
great  sense  of  obligation,  for  I  would  find 
some  difficulty  in  naming  it  at  tlie  mo- 
ment." 

"Tut,  tut,  man!"  he  exclaimed,  heart- 
ily. "Don't  tell  me  that  a  man  who 
played  his  part  as  well  as  you  in  '45  need 
mourn  over  it." 

"We're  getting  oat  towards  the  thin 
ice  now,  are  we  not,  General?" 

"Not  for  me;  though  I  dare  say  some 
members  of  my  house  might  have  to 
guard  their  steps  more  carefully.  But  to 
goon:  you  followed  what  3'ou  and  your 
forebears  held  to  be  The  Cause,  and  to 
which  you  held  your  honor  pledged,  and 
you  saw  it  through  to  the  bitter  end. 
Then,  instead  of  mixing  yourself  up  in  a 
miserable  farrago  of  pothouse  plots  and 
chamber  mysteries  which  have  only 
served  to  turn  some  honest  men  into 
rogues,  you  have  acted  like  a  soldier,  and 
done  only  a  soldier's  work.  And,  best  of 
all,  you  have  succeeded.  You  have  much 
that  is  worth  remembering,  Kirkconnel!" 

"Your  Excellency  is  most  kind." 

"I  prefer  to  be  plain.  Why  not  dmp 
this  whole  business?" 

"  How  can  I?  You  would  not  urge  me 
to  come  over  because  I  happen  to  be  a 
prisoner  to-day?  I  may  be  exchanged 
to-morrow." 

"  That  you  shall  not,  I'll  answer  for  it! 
I  have  no  intention  to  give  M.  de  Levis 
the  assistance  of  even  one  more  artillery 
officer,  if  I  can  help  it.  No,  no !  I  shall 
keep  you  fast  while  I  can,  but  'tis  only 
in  the  event  of  my  holding  the  winning 
cards  in  this  affair  that  I  would  urge  you 
to  send  in  your  submission  and  take  your 
place  beside  us,  your  natural  comrades, 
where  you  belong.  What  chance  of  pro- 
motion, or  even  of  recognition,  will  you 
run,  if  M.  de  Levis  has  to  leave  Canada 
in  our  hands?" 

"None  whatever.  I  have  never  de- 
ceived myself  for  a  moment  on  that 
point." 

"Then  be  sensible,  and,  like  a  sensible 
man,  make  a  sensible  move  when  the 
time  comes!"  he  exclaimed,  with  the 
greatest  good  feeling. 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  too  old  a  fool  to  be 
sensible  at  any  time  on  such  a  sul:)ject. 
But  I  thank  your  Excellency  fi'oni  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,"  I  returned,  as 
warmly. 

"Nonsense,  man!  I  would  not  have 
spoken   had  I  not  been  taken  with  you. 
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But  there!  I  am  not  a  recruiting  offi- 
cer," he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "Think 
well  over  what  I  have  said;  I  am  not 
pressing  for  an  answer."  Thereupon  he 
turned  the  subject,  and  we  fell  into  a  con- 
versation over  the  events  of  the  past  sum- 
mer and  winter.  I  answered  such  ques- 
tions as  I  could  in  regard  to  our  present 
])osition,  for  there  was  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  undue  concealment,  and  his 
consideration  s])ared  me  any  embarrass- 
ment. 

When  our  interview  ended  he  thanked 
me  very  handsomely,  and  regretted  he 
could  not  offer  me  the  hospitality  of  his 
own  roof,  but  provided  for  me  in  the 
Ursulines,  granting  me  the  same  parole 
as  the  priest. 

"You  will  find  amongst  your  country- 
men an  odd  rebel  here  and  there,  Kirk- 
connel, but  I  rely  on  you  to  stir  up  no 
fresh  treason  with  '  White  Cockades,' or 
'Bonnie  Charlies,'  or  any  other  of  the 
old  shibboleths." 

"  Have  no  anxieties  on  that  score,  your 
Excellency  ;  I  have  had  too  rude  an 
awakening  ever  to  fall  a-di-eaming  again. 
'The  burnt  child!'"  xVnd  I  bowed,  and 
left  in  company  with  the  officer  told  off 
to  see  to  my  reception. 

The  General's  unlooked-for  sympathy 
had  gone  far  to  restore  me  to  my  natural 
bearing  for  tlie  moment.  It  is  flattering 
to  any  man  to  be  received  by  his  military 
superior  as  a  social  equal,  and  Heaven  for- 
bid that  I  should  pretend  to  a  susceptibil- 
ity less  than  the  ordinary.  I  was  greatly 
pleased,  therefore,  by  his  recognition,  and 
to  my  admiration  of  his  soldierly  quali- 
ties was  now  added  a  warm  api)reciation 
of  his  interest  in  me  aiul  my  fortunes. 
But  no  personal  gratification  could  long 
blind  me  to  the  misery  of  my  real  posi- 
tion. Chance,  inclination,  and  I  think  I 
may  honestly  add  principle,  liad  kept  my 
affections  disengaged  and  my  heart  whole, 
without  any  reasonable  expectation  of  ever 
realizing  my  life's  desire,  and  now  I  had 
stumbled  upon  it,  only  to  find  it  inexora- 
bly Avithheld  from  ]ne,  and  every  avenue 
to  its  attainment  closed.  Could  I  have 
gone  on  to  the  end  without  actually  meet- 
ing with  Margaret,  I  could  have  borne  it 
with  the  silent  endurance  which  had  sup- 
ported me  so  far,  and  had  in  large  mea- 
sure become  a  habit ;  but  now  every  regret, 
eveiw  passionate  longing,  every  haunting 
memorv  which  time  had  lulled  into  seem- 
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ino-  slumber,  awoke  to  wriii<i-  my  lieart  at 
the  vei'\'  moment  when  1  believed  the 
bitterness  to  have  [)assed  forever. 

The  first  to  welcome  me  at  the  convent 
was  my  son  Kit.  Heavens:  how  tall 
and  well-looking-  the  boy  had  grown,  and 
with  what  feeling-  did  I  take  him  m  my 
arms;  He  returned  my  embrace  with 
e(iual  affection,  and  when  we  settled 
down,  spoke  of  his  n]other"s  death  with 
much  natural  feeling. 

Poor  Lucy!  She  had  had  a  nan-ow 
lif<'  of  it.  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
we  had  lived  togelher.  What  a  light- 
hearted,  meri-y  little  soul  she  then  was: 
8he  had  no  education  in  the  genei'al  sense, 
but  was  })ossessed  of  so  lively  a  sympathy 
that  she  entered  into  all  that  appealed  to 
me  with  an  enjoyment  and  an  ai)]n'cci- 
ation  that  no  mere  learning-  could  have 
sui)plied.  She  may  have  lacked  the  bear- 
ing and  carriage  of  a  g-reat  lady,  but  what 
stateliness  of  mannei-  can  rival  the  })retty 
softnesses  of  a  gentle  girl  wholly  in  love? 
She  was  uot  strictly  beautiful,  but  she  had 
the  charm  of  constant  liveliness,  and  her 
unfailing-  content  and  merrnnoit  more 
than  made  u])  for  any  in-egularity  in  fea- 
tui-e.  This  was  the  woman  I  had  left, 
and  1  have  already  told  what  she  was 
when  I  I'eturned.  It  was  not  so  much 
her  nature  th;.t  was  at  fault.  })0or  thing: 
as  the  ati'ophy  of  soul  resulting  from  an 
ung-enerous  form  of  religion. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  safer  for  both  man 
and  woman  to  continue  in  those  I'eligions 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  au- 
thority, than  take  up  with  any  new  ven- 
tures, no  matter  wluit  sui)erior  otfei's  of 
salvation  they  may  hold  out.  And  the 
first  ste])  towai'ds  tliis  d;iiigei'ous  ground 
I  believe  to  b<?  the  ]n>rnicious  luihit  of 
idle  speculation  on  subjects  toosaci'eii  for 
open  discussion,  which  might  well  be  left 
to  their  ordained  guardians,  and  not  to 
the  curious  guessings  of  sini])le  and  unso- 
phisticated minds. 

Kit  had  much  infcn-mation  to  give 
touching'  others  in  wla^m  I  was  interest- 
ed. Of  ]\rme.  de  Si.  Just  he  spoke,  as  I 
would  have  ex})ecied.  with  the  warmest 
admiration  and  g-ratitude  :  but  after  he  had 
informed  me  that  sh(>  was  an  inmate  of 
the  same  convent  in  wliicii  we  were,  I 
tui'ned  the  conversation  lo wards  her  In-o- 
ther, who.  I  learned,  was  wo:inded  suili- 
ciently  to  be  under  the  surgroii's  care. 
and  was  i)leased  to  gather  tlu-.t  ^bisicr 
Kit  had  made  a  respectable  showing  lor 


himself  in  the  rescue  of  his  captain.  That 
Mademoiselle  de  Sareunes  was  mucli  con- 
cerned in  Nairn's  condition  I  was  glad  to 
hear,  as  such  an  interest  could  not  fail  tr, 
be  of  service  when  slie  should  learn  of  her 
brother's  fate,  of  wliich  I  took  care  to 
make  no  mention,  as  I  had  no  desire  tc 
fig-ure  as  the  bearer  of  what  must,  to  lier. 
prove  painful  tidings. 

■'Youi'  cai)tain  is  fortunate  to  engage 
the  sympathies  of  so  fair  an  enemy."  wa- 
rn y  only  remark. 

"Why.  father,  we  do  not  look  on  theuj 
as  enemies  at  all:""  he  returned, with  tlie 
ingenuousness  of  his  years. 

"Look  you  here,  Master  Kit,  I  cannot 
have  you  calling  me  'father';  it  has  al- 
together too  responsible  a  sound,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  begin  and  bring  you  to  book 
for  matters  which  may,  later  on,  call  for  a 
parent's  judgment.  Call  me  "Chevalier." 
if  you  like,  it  is  more  companionable,  and 
it  is  as  comi'ades  you  and  I  must  live,  un 
less  you  wish  to  have  me  interfering  with 
you  in  a  manner  you  might  naturally 
enough  resent  later  on.  I  love  you  heart- 
ily, my  boy.  and  it  is  love,  not  authority. 
I  wish  to  be  the  bond  between  us.  What 
do  you  say  youi'self?'" 

"It  can  never  be  anything  less  than 
that.  sir.  You  know  how  I  was  drawn  to 
you  that  ver-y  first  morning,  when  I  en- 
tered your  room  in  AVych  Street.  You 
were  the  finest  gentleman  I  had  ever 
seen." 

"Well,  vou  have  seen  better  since. 
Kit." 

"None  better  to  me.  sir."  And  he  add- 
ed, hurriedly,  as  if  to  cover  his  emotion. 
"Will  you  come  over  to  us,  now  that  we 
are  victorious?" 

"  Oh.  Kit.  Kit.  you  ai-e  a  true  English- 
man :  Victorious:  Why,  great  Heavens  : 
AVebeat  you  fifty  times  over,  only  to-day: 
Not  tluit  it  will  make  any  great  matter  in 
the  long-run.  perhaps,  font  is  no  question 
of  a  single  battle  for  either  Levis  or  Mur 
ray. — it  is  the  arrival  of  the  first  shi]- 
which  will  decide  this  atl'air.  Wait  unti 
they  come  up.  and  then  it  will  be  timt 
enough  to  talk  of  victory." 

The  hubs  face  fell.  "I  mean  for  our- 
selves." he  said,  wistfully:  "  this  can't  go 
on  with  us  on  diiferent  sides." 

"  That  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  prin-  j 
cipals.  no  doubt.  Kit:  but  we  need  not  | 
wcM-ry  over  it.  for  I  am  not  likely  to  be  {' 
exchanged,  the  way  things  now  are." 

"But  when  it  is  decided?" 
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"Your  way,  Kit?" 

"  I  mean  //  it  is  decided  our  way,'"  lie 
corrected.      "  You  will  come  back?" 

*•  Come  back  to  what?  You  forg-et  I  am 
still  a  proscribed  rebel  with  a  price  on 
my  head."' 

"Bat  that  is  long  past." 

"So  Dr.  Archie  Cameron  thought,  but 
they  hanged  him  like  a  dog  not  so  many 
years  ago,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  was 
deeper  in  the  affair  tlian  I.  That  I  am 
not  a  very  ardent  rebel.  I  will  confess ;  but 
I  have  grown  too  old  in  rebellion  to  rea- 
dily shift  my  character.  Besides,  I  fancy 
I  am  more  of  a  Frencliman  than  an  Eng- 
lishman, or  even  a  Scotchman;  and  the 
worst  of  such  a  transmogrification  is  that 
one  grows  used  to  it.  and  change  becomes 
wellnigh  impossible.  But  you  have  chosen 
wisely,  my  boy.  I  wouldn't  have  you  dif- 
ferent for  tlie  world  I" 

•"It  is  not  for  myself  I  speak.  I  am 
thinking  of  you,  sir." 

"God  bless  you.  Kit!  I  would  rather 
have  those  words  from  you  than  a  free 
pardon.  And  now  good-night,  or  rather, 
good-day.  You  have  your  duties  before 
you,  and  I  must  get  some  sleep;"  and  I 
embraced  the  generous  boy  with  a  full 
heart. 

The  next  afternoon  I  set  out  to  look 
over  the  town  and  mark  the  effect  of  the 
English  fire  during  the  bombardment, 
and  could  not  but  admire  how  destruc- 
tive it  had  been,  nor  withhold  my  ap- 
proval of  the  efforts  the  garrison  liad  put 
forth  during  the  past  winter  to  repair  the 
results  of  their  own  handiwork. 

As  I  wandered  round  the  Cape  I  caught 
sight  of  le  pere  Jean  leaning  against  the 
parapet  of  la  Batterie  du  Clerge.  gloomily 
surveying  the  dismal  prospect  of  a  river 
full  of  drifting  ice.  and  a  desolate  and 
half-frozen  country  beyond. 

Returned  as  I  approaclied,  and  greeted 
me  with  a  return  of  the  manner  that  was 
once  habitual  to  him.  "I  was  glad  to 
hear  you  found  friends  last  night.  Chev- 
alier." 

"  Thank  you.  yes.  I  found  friends  both 
new  and  old,"  I  answered,  glancing  at 
him  curiously.  But  he  had  turned  tow- 
ards the  river  again,  and  waving  liis 
hand  outwards.  "This  is  all  emblematic 
of  our  fortunes,  I  fear — dissolution."  he 
said,  wearily. 

"One  might  descant  on  the  promise  of 
spring  and  the  renewal   of  hope,  but  in 


reality  I  gather  as  little  from  the  pros- 
pect as  do  you,"  I  returned.  And  side  b}'- 
side  we  leaned  over  the  parapet,  and  con- 
tinued to  indulge  our  cheerless  specula- 
tions in  silence. 

'•  Chevalier,"  said  the  priest,  suddenly, 
but  in  his  usual  tone,  and  without  chan- 
ging his  position,  "perhaps  I  owe  you  a 
more  formal  apology  than  Avas  possible 
last  night;  but  when  I  found  that  Made- 
moiselle Nairn — " 

"  Mme.  de  St.  Just."  I  corrected. 

"It  is  scarce  worth  while  to  keep  up 
that  fiction  between  us."  he  said,  as  if 
waiving  the  most  ordinary  form  in  the 
world,  and  in  some  manner  I  checked  the 
cry  of  astonishment  that  was  on  my  lips, 
and  remained  silent  while  he  continued, 
"AVhen  I  found  Mademoiselle  Nairn  in 
your  company,  I  too  hastily  assumed  that 
it  was  by  design  on  your  part." 

I  was  so  bewildered  by  this  unconscious 
revelation  that  I  could  make  no  reply; 
but  fortunately  he  did  not  mark  my  agi- 
tation, and  went  on  as  though  speaking  to 
himself:  "Right  or  wrong.  I  liave  been 
the  means  of  keeping  her  from  you  thus 
fai-;  and  if  I  have  sinned  in  so  doing.  I 
must  bear  the  consequence." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  and  faced  me, 
but  by  this  I  had  recovered  command  of 
myself,  and  saw  that  his  thin  face  Avas 
flushed  and  drawn  with  suffering.  "  Let 
me  go  on."  he  said,  with  decision.  "I 
owe  an  explanation  to  myself  as  well  as 
to  you." 

Just  what  he  said  I  cannot  clearly  re- 
call. Tlie  revelation  he  made  was  so 
astounding,  so  completely  changed  the 
whole  complexion  of  my  outlook,  that 
my  brain  could  scarce  apprehend  the  im- 
port of  his  words.  I  only  realized  that 
Margaret  was  no  longer  beyond  my 
reach.      The  rest  mattered  not  one  wliit. 

When  lie  ceased  speaking  I  briefly  ex- 
posed what  liad  been  my  position  through- 
out without  reserve  or  argument,  leaving 
it  to  him  to  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

"  Chevalier."  cried  the  ])riest,  heartily, 
as  I  ended.  "I  feel  that  any  apology 
would  be  frivolous  in  the  face  of  what 
you  liave  told  me.  but  I  can  assure  you 
no  man  was  ever  more  satisfied  to  find 
himself  in  the  wrong  than  I." 

"I  take  that  as  more  than  any  apol- 
ogy."! returned,  as  sincerely.  "But  to 
return  to  Sarennes.  What  use  did  he 
make  of  my  letter?" 

"  He  attempted  such  a  use  that  the  out- 
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come-  of  your  iiicctin,i>-  with  liini  is  fully 
jiistilied/' 

'•It  was  justiliiHl  as  it  was!""  I  objected. 
••  T  do  not  lijiiit  on  triiles.  Do  yon  mean, 
lie  li'i(Hl  to  ])ersuadc  ]Mai'garet  thai  it  I'e- 
{■(M'red  to  lier?" 

'"ire  did.  And  lliou<4'li  T  was  enabled 
to  save  lier  fi-oni  ])ei'sonal  dan^-ei',  I  conld 
do  notliin<^-  to  I'elieve  the  distress  he  liad 
wi'ou<:-ht  by  these  means." 

•'The  lionnd:  It  would  have  been  a 
sittisfaotion  to  know  this  when  I  met 
him.- 

'•]\ememher.  thon^di.  it  is  entirely  ow- 
ino-  to  the  loyalty  of  his  mother  and  sis- 
ior  that  lier  ]K)sition  here  lias  been  pos- 
sible."" 

'•  That  is  true;  l)ut  I  see,  as  clearly,  that 
her  reception  by  them  was  only  possible 
thi'ou.u'h  your  answering'  for  her.  I  owe 
you  everything'."" 

"You  owe  me  much."' he  said,  quietly, 
as  if  to  himself.  And  at  the  simple  words 
of  self-abnegation  my  heart  ached  at  the 
thought  of  the  pain  I  had  involuntarily 
caused. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  any  family  that  holds 
so  black  a  shee])  as  Sarennes."'  I  said,  to 
hrea  -:  the  awkward  ])aMse  that  followed. 

'■  TTis  family  need  kmnv  nothing,  be- 
yond that  he  died  on  the  field  of  b;ittle — 
a  much  mor«j  desirable  fate  than  he  v.-as 
likely  to  meet  with  in  Fi-ance.  had  he 
lived  :  for.  believe  me.  infoi-mation  has 
gone  foi'ward  ihat  will  insure  the  trial, 
and  I  trust  the  pnnishment.  of  every 
])eculator  who  has  heli)ed  to  ruin  this 
miserable  colony,  no  matter  which  w;iy 
the  jiresent  crisis  may  turn." 

"  Now  that  we  have  cimlidence  in  each 
othei*.  may  I  ask  why  you  never  let  me 
k-now  of  your  presence  in  Canada?"" 

"  To  be  fi'ank-,1  had  uo  desii-e  to  awak'en 
old  associations.  So  far  as  I  knew,  the 
])ast  was  a  lv)ok'  that  b.ad  b(Mm  read  and 
done  with.  Nothing  could  i)e  gained  by 
i'eoi)ening  it  undei'  the  same  conditi(ms. 
and  I  had  no  I'eastni  to  su}i]-)Ose  they 
could  Ite  allo'ed.  Reuu^mlxu'  it  is  only 
now  my  eyes  have  been  o])ened,  aiid  I  see 
the  error  of  my  warptnl  and  ignoi'ant 
judguunt.  AVe  have  travelled  a  hmg 
road,  (.'licvaiier.  to  meet  in  friendshi]\ 
and  I  am  ghul  we  can  so  nu^et  at  ]a>t.  I 
always  regret  when  my  feeling  .owards 
an  honorable  man  cann.ot  go  beyond  mere 
liking."" 

''  Gaston,""  I  cried.  "  I  never  received  so 
handsome  a  com})liment  in  all  my  life!"" 


CII.M'TKU     XXVIII. 
I    MAKE    A    FALSE    MOVE. 

I  CAN  make  no  pretence  to  mar.shal  th' 
ti-ain  of  thouglit  that  swept  through  nr. 
l)r;iin  when  the  pi'iest  took  his  way  ana 
]v\'\  nn^  to  myself.  Engrossed  as  I  was 
with  my  own  atfairs,  I  could  not  l)ut 
s})eculate  on  the  curious  chance  that  had 
di'iven  him  into  a  life  of  renunciation 
and  me  to  one  of  exile  at  the  same  time 
and  for  the  same  cause,  and  that  now 
brought  us  together  before  the  woman  we 
both  loved.  I  use  the  word  advisedly  and 
without  any  retleciion  on  his  integTity, 
but  it  would  be  an  insult  to  my  intelli- 
gence could  I  look  on  his  fisce.  worn  with 
suffering  and  emotion,  and  mark  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  and.  most  confirmatory  of  all, 
the  jealous  care  with  which  he  avoided 
any  mention  of  her  name,  and  not  ac- 
knowledge the  ])resence  there  of  the  gen- 
tlest i)assi(ni  that  ever  refined  the  soul  of 
man.  He  had  found  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  self-denial  and  sacrifice  in  the 
career  he  had  chosen,  but  I  doubted  if  h' 
had  found  either  peace  or  entire  resign;; 
tion.  During  the  interview  with  General 
^lurray.  and  his  familiar  talk  with  me.  I 
had  caught  a  dozen  reflections  of  his  oh' 
beai'ing  and  m;innei'.  and  I  could  not  br 
lieve  he  had  laid  aside  all  human  long 
ings  and  enu:)tions,  however  he  might  rc- 
fuse  to  recognize  them. when  he  doflfed  th 
outward  habit  of  his  class  for  the  soutane 
and  shovel -hat  of  the  Jesuit.  It  Avei-e 
childish  to  think  so. 

Thus  occu])ied  I  sat  heedless  of  the 
hou.rs  that  went  by.  until  chilled  by 
the  change  of  the  day  to  evening.  As 
I  moved  slowly  tov-ards  my  quarters, 
the  only  result  of  the  luvai'S  of  solitary 
thought  that  remained  by  me  was  that 
i\Iai'garet  was  unmai-ried,  and  that  she  had 
come  out  to  meet  with  me,  and  for  this 
alone. 


That   same  evening  I  paid  my  respects 
to  the  Supei'ior.  la  mei-e  d(^  la  Nativite.  a 
well-bred  woman,  who  should  have  graced      { 
the   world  ratlier  than  a  convent,  and    to      \ 
hov  I   ]-)r(-)lTered  my  request  that  I  might 
be  allowed  lo  wait  on  ]\rme.  de  St.  Just. 

'■  ^lost  certainly,  monsieui".  if  it  be  her 
desire.  She  is  a  guest  to  whom  we  owe 
much.  I(  you  will  permit.  I  will  send  and 
iiKliiire."' 

In  a  few  moments  the  sister  seiit  retTirn- 
ed  with  W(H\1  that  ]Mme.  de  St.  Just  would 
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see  the  Chevalier  de  Maxwell  at  eleven  tlie 
next  morning. 

"Very  well,  monsieur,  you  may  then 
meet  her  here  in  the  parlor,"  added  the 
Superior,  pleasantly,  and  I  bowed  my 
thanks  and  withdi'e\Y. 

I  spent  the  night  in  great  unrest,  in- 
venting imaginary  difliculties  when  I 
overthrew  those  tliat  really  existed,  pic- 
turing the  expected  interview  in  a  thou- 
sand forms,  f I'aming  and  reframing  every 
appeal  I  should  make,  and  so  wore  out 
the  night  in  a  fever  of  consuming  antici- 
pation. 

I  was  thankful  I  had  been  captured 
while  on  stafif  duty,  for  I  had  ever  made 
it  a  practice  to  di'ess  myself  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  when  going  into  ac- 
tion, so  that  death  himself  might  not  find 
me  unprepared — and,  thanks  to  this,  I  was 
now  enabled  to  make  a  fitting  appearance. 

The  feeling  that  I  was  outwardly  pre- 
pared went  far  to  reassui'eme,  and  when  the 
time  came  for  our  meeting  I  had  banished 
my  uneasy  apprehensions  of  the  night, 
and  recovered  my  habitual  confidence. 
My  sole  anxiety  was,  lest  I  should  fail  in 
conveying  an  adequate  impression  of  my 
appreciation  of  her  sacrifice  and  under- 
taking for  m}^  sake,  but  when  I  saw  her 
every  doubting  tied. 

I  do  not  know  how  she  was  dressed, 
beyond  that  it  served  but  to  heighten  her 
queenly  beauty.  Rare  as  I  had  thought 
it  in  her  as  a  young  girl,  it  had  grown 
and  developed  bej^ond  all  my  faint  con- 
ceptions. Her  amber  hair  had  deep- 
ened into  the  richest  auburn,  its  color 
was  undisguised  by  powder,  and  its  abun- 
dance undistorted  by  the  act  of  the  hair- 
dresser. Her  eyes  were  steady,  and  clear, 
and  truthful;  every  line  of  her  face  had 
rounded  out  the  promise  of  her  youth, 
and  her  shape  and  carriage  wei-e  divine. 
She  moved  like  a  goddess. 

"  Margaret,"  I  said,  as  I  advanced  tow- 
ards her,  forgetting  all  the  openings  I  had 
so  carefull}^  rehearsed,  *'I  can  scarce  be- 
lieve I  am  aw^ake.  It  seems  incredible  I 
should  speak  face  to  face  with  you  here."' 

"  It  is  indeed  a  strange  meeting,"  she 
returned.  The  words  were  nothing,  but 
they  were  spoken  in  a  tone  of  perfect 
quiet  and  control,  without  any  trace  of  the 
emotion  that  broke  my  voice  and  dissi- 
pated my  self-})ossession. 

"It  is  a  meeting  for  which  I  have 
dreamed,  but  tried  not  to  hope,"  I  said, 
with  much  feeling. 


"And  I  have  lived  for  nothing  else," 
she  returned,  with  unfaltering  voice  and 
the  same  absence  of  emotion. 

"Then,  Margaret,  it  has  come  at  last!" 
I  cried,  joyously,  the  temporary  cloud 
passing  as  she  spoke. 

"No,  it  has  not!"  she  said,  with  the 
coldest  decision,  and,  with  that  incongru- 
ity of  thought  which  springs  upon  us  at 
the  most  inopportune  moments,  I  won- 
dered if  eveiy  woman  for  whom  I 
cared  was  to  change  her  whole  nature 
the  moment  I  left  her  side.  I  remem- 
bered Lucy,  and  now  here  was  Margaret, 
whom  I  had  known  as  tlie  embodiment 
of  im])ulsivc  afTection,  fencing  with  a 
coolness  that  enforced  my  admiration. 
I  saw  she  had  fully  prepared  herself, 
and  instantly  I  resolved  to  change  my 
ground. 

"  Margaret,"  I  said,  falling  back  on  the 
most  unstudied  tones  at  my  command, 
"it  was  only  yesterday  I  learned  from 
Gaston  the  true  reason  of  your  presence 
here.  We  have  both  suffered  too  cruellj'- 
from  the  accidents  of  the  past  to  risk  any 
misunderstanding  now  for  the  want  of 
perfect  openness  between  us." 

"That  is  what  I  desire  above  all  things 
in  the  world,"  she  answered. 

"Then  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning. 
Why  was  it  you  never  let  me  know  of 
your  plan  ?" 

"  I  do  not  hold  that  any  explanation  is 
due  on  my  part,"  she  rei)lied,  still  in  the 
same  tone  of  self-possession.  "Remem- 
ber I  did  not  seek  this  interview,  and  I  do 
not  see  that  you  have  any  right  to  ques- 
tion me  on  matters  which  concern  only 
myself." 

"Great  lieavens.  Margaret!  Have  you 
forgotten  all  the  past?" 

"Alas!  no;  I  have  cause  to  remember 
it  only  too  well." 

*'How  can  you  s])eak  thus  coldly?"  I 
cried,  shocked  at  her  incredible  calm. 
''  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  or  say.  for 
Heaven's  sake,  demand  it.  You  cannot 
know  what  torture  it  is  foi*  me  to  see  you 
like  this.  I  have  dreamed  of  you,  longed 
for  you,  despaired  of  you  through  all 
these  years,  and  I  have  a  right  to  a  dif- 
ferent treatment.  Is  it  on  accouijt  of 
Lucy?" 

*'  Partly."  she  auswei'ed.  somewhat 
moved.  "  Why  did  you  never  tell  me 
of  her?" 

"How  could  I?  Even  if  I  had  been 
free,  vou  were  a  lad  v." 
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"There  was  notliiiig  dislioiiorable  about 

"A  tiling  does  not  need  to  })e  dishon- 
orable to  be  ruinous.  The  dishonor  would 
liave  been  in  my  speaking-  Avhen  I  was 
pledo-ed  to  silence." 

"Was  it  more  lionorable,  think  you, 
to  allow  a  young-  girl  to  live  in  a  world 
of  mock  atVection,  and  to  expose  her  to 
what  I  liavc  gone  through?" 

"  But  did  I  ever  by  word  or  sign  make 
the  slightest  move  to  engage  your  affec- 
tions, after  I  discovei'ed  the  truth?" 

"Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  question 
could  only  serve  to  embarrass  a  cliild.  I 
will  aiiswei-  it  by  another.  Does  a  man 
need  to  speak  to  declare  his  love?" 

"No,  by  heavens,  he  does  not,  Marga- 
ret!"' I  cried,  throwing  all  defence  to  the 
winds.  "It  speaks  in  ever.y  tone  of  his 
voice,  in  exevy  glance  of  his  eye,  and  I 
would  be  a  hypocrite  beneath  contempt 
did  I  pi'etend  I  did  not  always  love  you. 
I  loved  you  fi'om  the  moment  I  first  saw 
you,  a  girl,  before  Temple  Bar,  and  I  will 
love  you,  God  help  me,  till  I  die!" 

"If  this  be  the  case,  then  had  I  not  a 
higher  claim  on  you  than  any  woman  liv- 
ing? Were  you  not  bound  to  protect  me 
against  my  ignorance  of  such  a  barrier?" 

"Absence  and  forgetfulness,  I  had 
hoped,  would  prove  your  best  protec- 
tion,"! replied,  with  hap])y  ins])ii'ation. 

"The  implication  is  skilful."  she  said, 
quietly,  without  a  trace  of  the  emotion  I 
expected  from  my  allusion,  "  but  no  mis- 
take on  my  i)art  can  serve  to  lessen  your 
Avant  of  good  faith  towards  me.  Do  you 
think  a  woman  would  have  considered 
any  ])oint  of  ])ersonal  honor  where  the 
life  of  one  dearest  to  her  hung  on  her 
sacrifice?" 

"  It  is  quite  beyond  my  ])0or  })owers  to 
judge  of  what  a  woman  might  do,"  I  re- 
l)lied,  with  a  sudden  rash  indiscretion. 
"I  find  I  liave  but  liule  knowledge  of 
women,  or  the  motives  which  sway  them." 

"Then  thei-e  is  but  little  to  be  gained 
by  continuing  this  conversation,"  she  re- 
turned, with  a^  stately  bow.  She  swept  out 
of  the  room.  l(\'iving  me  to  curse  the  folly 
that  had  betrayed  ui(>  into  so  false  a 
move.  And  with  this  i)itter  morsel  for 
reflection  I  souglit  my  solitary  i-oom. 

Nothing  in  the  world,  shoi't  of  actual 
dishonor,  can  cause  a  num  of  sensibility 
keener  suffering  than  the  knowledge  that 
be  has  made  a  fool  of  himself.      And  this 


I  had  done  to  the  top  of  my  bent.  Why 
had  I  not  a})])rehended  the  effective  point 
of  attack  from  the  outset,  and.  instead  of 
attempting  any  defence,  thrown  myself 
on  her  com])assion  and  generosity?  Why 
had  I  not  .  ,  .  ?  But  it  were  futile  to  reit- 
erate the  charges  I  brought  against  my 
ov.'n  folly. 

What  was  the  support  on  which  slie 
relied?  If  her  brother,  then  I  regretted 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  had  missed 
the  occasion  of  squaring  that  account  of 
which  he  had  spoken.  If  a  man  at  all, 
it  was  he;  for  the  woman  who  had  so 
discomfited  me  was  heart-whole  I  could 
swear:  a  defiant  modesty  rang  in  every 
note  of  her  voice.  Possibh'  the  convent, 
that  fallacious  sanctuary  for  disappoint- 
ment. But  if  I  knew  anything  of  her 
sex,  she  was  the  last  to  whom  such  a  re- 
treat could  bring  satisfaction.  Heavens! 
It  was  a  coil  involved  enough  to  drive  a 
man  well  nigh  distracted. 

Dinnei".  and  the  intercourse  it  entailed, 
did  much  to  restore  me  to  my  ordinary 
bearing,  and  when  Kit  sought  me  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  polite  message  from  his 
captain  that  I  would  wait  upon  him  when 
at  leisure.  I  had  quite  recovered.  No- 
thing could  fall  out  more  to  my  liking;  I 
was  aiixious  to  discover  his  cause  of 
quarrel  with  me.  and,  if  possible,  to  ar- 
I'ive  at  some  solution  of  Margaret's  atti- 
tude. So  I  followed  Kit  to  his  room  at 
once. 

Nairn  I  found  a  ti'ifle  pale,  with  a  well- 
bandaged  head,  but  his  welcome  was  open 
and  unconstrained,  and  his  greeting  met 
me  at  the  threshold.  As  I  advanced  to 
return  it,  I  caught  the  flutter  of  a  dress 
out  of  the  opposite  door,  which  informed 
me  that  his  sufferings  were  not  without 
certain  consolations. 

I  took  the  hand  extended  to  me  with 
the  same  heartiness  it  was  offered. 

"Will  you  accept  a  broken  man's 
a|")ology  for  a  whole  man's  insult.  Cheva- 
lier? I  have  promised  my  sister  that  I 
would  nuike  you  this  reparation,  and  I 
am  heai'tily  glad  we  can  return  to  our 
old  footing  of  Louisbourg." 

"Peadily,  Nairn.  I  have  seen  your 
sister  this  moi'ning.  and  I  cannot  blame 
your  action.  I  might  have  done  the 
same  myself.  Let  us  say  no  more  about 
it." 

'•AVith  all  my  heart!  Well,  Cheva- 
lier, the  fortune  of  war  has  reversed  our 
pei'sonal   positions   from   Louisbourg,  but 
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I  do  not  see  that  the  end  is  much  more 
certain  now  than  then." 

"Much  the  same,"  I  answered;  "the 
result  altogether  depends  on  the  first 
ships." 

"And  I  suppose  you  abide  by  it  as  be- 
fore?" 

"I  must,  Nairn.  We  need  not  reopen 
that  subject." 

"I  only  mention  it  because  I  am 
anxious  about  tlie  future  of  your  boy, 
Christopher.  I  cougratulate  you  on  find- 
ing such  a  son.  Will  you  understand 
me  if  I  say  I  trust  you  have  not  thought 
of  influencing  him  to  leave  the  service, 
though  I  could  not  blame  your  wishing 
him  beside  you." 

"Nairn,  I  owe  you  my  thanks  for  hav- 
ing broached  the  subject.  I  have  been 
too  dependent  on  my  own  exertions  all 
my  life  to  make  me  a  good  beggar,  even 
for  my  son.  When  in  Louisbourg  you 
expressed  yourself  as  under  some  obliga- 
tion towards  me.  Will  you  discharge  it 
by  using  your  best  endeavors  for  his 
advancement?  He  is  too  good  metal  to 
waste  as  a  common  soldier." 

"He  is  that!  And  if  jo\x  allow  him  to 
remain,  I  pledge  my  word  he  shall  not 
continue  as  such.  It  may  sound  pre- 
sumptuous in  a  mere  captain  to  promise 
so  confidently^  but  if  we  come  out  of  this 
successfully,  ])romotions  will  follow.  He 
has  been  most  favorably  marked  by  the 
General,  and  also  by  our  colonel." 

"  Let  me  see;  he  is  a  son  of  old  Lovat, 
is  he  not?" 

"That  he  is,  and  in  moi'e  ways  than 
one." 

"If  he  be  like  his  sainted  father,  he 
will  have  a  longer  memory  for  his  own 
interests  than  those  of  his  friends." 

"This  is  rank  ti-eason.  Chevalier.  I 
won't  listen  to  another  word  of  it."  said 
Nairn,  laughing.  "But  I  am  dependiiig 
on  the  General ;  he  never  foi'gets  any  one. 
I  can  tell  you,  too,"  he  added,  eagerly, 
"he  is  a  stickler  for  birth,  and  he  will 
appreciate  the  fact  of  Chi'isiopher  being 
your  son." 

"That  is  a  rare  advantage!"  I  said, 
banteringly. 

"Of  course  it  is!  Would  you  not 
value  a  good  horse  the  more  if  you 
knew  his  ])edigi'eo?""  he  answered,  with- 
out the  ghost  of  :i  smil(\ 

"Oh,  come,  come,  Nairn  !  You  n)ust 
not  attempt  flattery,  it  has  too  overwhelm- 
ing  an   effect.      But,   tell    me, — in    what 


manner  did  you  meet  with  your  sister 
again?"  I  ventured,  boldly,  knowing  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  subtler 
policy  with  him, 

"  Simple  enough.  She  was  in  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital  when  I  was  placed  in  com- 
mand there,  and  very  pleased  I  was  to 
find  her,"  he  answered,  as  though  the 
meeiii]g  were  the  most  ordinary  affair  in 
the  world,  his  tone  clearly  indicating  that 
he  had  concluded  the  matter  and  did  not 
intend  to  reopen  it. 

"I  should  apologize  for  having  fright- 
ened her  away  as  I  came  in,"  I  continued, 
feeling  for  another  opening ;  but  he  feign- 
ed ignorance  of  my  move,  and  explained 
in  the  most  natural  manner:  "Oh,  that 
was  not  m}^  sister,  but  a  ver\'  good  friend 
of  hers,  to  whom  we  are  both  indebted 
for  many  kindnesses." 

"  Ah,  that  is  much.  I  trust  she  ap- 
preciates your  gratitude  in  allowing  her 
to  nurse  you  T 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  do  not  think  slie  looks 
upon  it  in  that  way.  I  believe  there  are 
some  women  who  love  the  bother  of 
looking  after  you.  I  try  to  give  her  as 
little  trouble  as  I  can,"  he  ended,  with  a 
catch  in  his  voice. 

"Nairn,  you  are  a  gentleman!  For- 
give my  humbugging." 

"I  didn't  know  you  were,  or  I  shouldn't 
have  been  so  sim])le  as  lo  answer  you. 
Do  you  know.  I've  often  wished  I  could 
tell  when  a  man  is  in  earnest.  Fm  no 
good  at  guessing  what  his  int,ent  may  be 
unless  he  has  a  sword  in  his  hand;  and  as 
for  a  woman,  I  can  never  tell  at  all."' 

"You're  no  worse  off  than  the  best  of 
us  in  that  res))ect,  Nairn.  Some  day  I 
ti'ust  some  good  woman  will  engage  you 
in  dead  earnest,  and  then  the  quicker  you 
surrender  at  diser(>tion  the  better.  And 
for  your  salce,  I  lio})e  the  day  will  come 
soon."" 

"  I  don"t  know,  I'm  sure.""  he  answered, 
in  so  woe-1)egone  a  t()n(^  that  1  left  iiim, 
convinced  his  enemy  had  already  been 
making  serious  advances,  and  that  his 
defence  was  likely  to  be  as  feeble  as  his 
most  ardent  well-wisher  could  desire. 

I  discovered  my  ex- Jacobite  sergeant 
to  be  as  matter-of-fact  as  his  captain.  He 
would  discuss  military  matters  freelj'' 
enough,  but  on  the  subject  of  our  night's 
adventure  I  could  not  g(M,  him  to  advance 
a  word.      Exempli  graiia  : 

"Neil,  how  is  the  oflicer  you  assisted 
on  the  lield  the  other  nia'ht?" 
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"  Iiiclccd,  captain,  you  innst  go  away 
in  and  ask  for  yourself." 

"Yon  are  not  uneasy  as  to  liis  hurt 
proving-  dangerous^" 

"Not  lialf  as  dang-ei'ous  as  undigested 
catecliisiug',  sir,  saving  your  pi-esence,  and 
meaning  no  oll'ence." 

And  in  the  face  of  so  diph)matic  a  re- 
buke I  would  abandon  tlie  subject  and 
fall  back  on  the  safer  ground  of  mines 
and  countermines,  carcasses  and  grana- 
does. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  see  Margaret,  for 
I  felt  it  would  be  foolish  to  risk  another 
rebuir,  which  might  ))e  (inal,  and  that  my 
best  i)lay  was  a,  waiting  game.  My  re- 
ilections  had  been  bitter;  possibly  hers 
would  be  generous. 

The  gai'rison  was.  fully  occupied,  for 
M.  dc  Levis  had  made  such  advances  to 
invest  the  town  as  to  call  for  constant 
watchfulness.  His  tire  throughout  had 
necessarily  been  light,  as  he  was  wretch- 
edly supplied  with  artillery,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  blowing  up  one  of  the  nuigazines 
the  very  first  night,  and  there  was  the 
usual  number  of  casualties.  General 
Murray,  on  his  part,  attempted  one  sortie, 
but  ar  it  Wiis  unsuccessful,  and  the  officer 
in  command  captured,  he  thereafter  held 
himself  strictly  on  the  defensive.  No 
general  attack  was  attem})ted  on  our  side. 
and  wisely,  too,  for  even  the  capture  of 
the  town  would  avail  nothing,  if  the  first 
re-enforcements  by  sea  were  not  ours. 

I  passed  my  time  making  further  ac- 
quaintance with  Kit,  whose  eager  affec- 
tion went  far  to  relieve  my  melancholy, 
in  a  few  visits  of  coui'tesy  to  various  of- 
ficers, and  in  renewing  my  friendship 
with  Gaston  and  with  Nairn. 

Each  day,  as  I  visited  the  latter  towards 
eleven  o'clock,  I  was  treated  to  the  same 
disappearing  ilutter  of  what  I  did  not 
doubt  was  the  same  petticoat,  until  at 
length  I  became  piqued. 

"Nairn,"  I  declared,  "T  must  either 
give  up  visiting  you,  or  you  must  persuade 
that  timid  lady-in-waiting  that  I  am  not 
to  be  run  away  from  with  impunity. 
Either  .she  must  remain  in  her  place  to- 
morrow, or  I  ceas(>  distui'hiug  her."" 

"Indeed  that  is  what  I  have  been  do- 
ing my  best  to  ])ersuad('  her.  but  she  is 
somewhat  shy  until  a  little  matter  of  dif- 
ference between  us  is  settled."" 

"  ^Vhat,  Nairn  !  Is  it  ])()ssible  yon  have 
already  met  the  fair  one  strong  in  light, 
of  whom  I  prophesied.^"" 


"Yes,  I  suppo.se  so,"' he  said,  vrith  a 
ha])])y  laugh.  "I  may  as  well  tell  you. 
She  is  ^lademoiselle  de  Sarennes.  The 
only  thing  that  troubles  me  is  that  she 
wishes  to  leave  the  matter  to  chance." 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  lady,  first  of 
all,  sir.     And  now  what  are  the  chances r' 

He  moved  uneasily.  "Just  a  woman's 
fancy.  I  stippose :  but  she  wishes  it  to  de- 
2)end  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships.*' 

"What!  Are  those  fateful  ships  to 
carry  the  decisions  of  Cupid  as  well  as 
Mars?  What  part  are  they  to  play  in 
your  affairs?" 

"Part  enough.  If  a  French  ship  ar- 
rives first,  she  marries  me:  if  an  English, 
then  I  marry  her." 

"  Good  heavens.  Nairn  1  What  an  anx- 
iety to  have  hanging  over  you  I  Have 
you  provided  against  the  possible  appear- 
ance of  a  Spaniard  r' 

"None  of  yottr  nonsense.  Chevalier!"' 
he  exclaimed,  hotly.  "This  is  no  jesting 
matter  for  me.  Cannot  you  take  any- 
thing seriously?  I  conceive  it  to  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world,  whether 
the  man  take  the  woman,  or  the  woman 
the  man.  I  hate  turning  things  upside 
down,  and  if  I  marry  at  all,  I  must  do  so 
in  a  decent,  orderly  way,  like  my  fathers 
before  me." 

"That  is  all  very  well,  but  shouldn't 
you  allow  the  lady  some  choice,  especial- 
ly if  you  should  turn  out  to  be  a  prisoner, 
as  will  certainly  be  the  case  should  a 
Fi'ench  ship  appear  first?"' 

"  Btit  why  not  let  me  exercise  the 
choice?  I  have  my  feelings  as  well  as  a 
woman,"  he  retui-ned.  stubbornly, 

"That  is  conceivable,  or  you  would 
never  have  advanced  as  far  as  your  pres- 
ent difiiculty.  But  I  think  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  can  be  arranged  with  a  little 
diplomacy." 

"Then  there's  little  hope  for  it  if  the 
diplomacy  rests  with  me,  for  I've  no  more 
of  it  about  me  than  a  brass  carronade.'' 

"  Never  mind.  You  can  safely  depend 
for  that  ni)on  the  lady.  In  the  mean 
tinu^.  })ray  })resent  her  with  my  compli- 
ments and  congratulations  on  so  in- 
genious a  shifting  of  responsibility,  and 
remind  her  that  I  expect  to  ])ay  her  my 
respects  on  the  morrow." 

But  on  the  morrow  I  did  not  keep  my 
aiq)ointment.  About  ten.  o'clock  that 
morning,  as  I  was  with  General  Murray, 
cluitting  over  tlie  fire  in    his  quarters   in 
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St.  Louis  Street,  we  were  interrupted  by 
an  aide,  who  entered  in  great  excitement. 
"Your  Excellency,  a   ship  is  in  sight 
from  the  lookout!" 

"  Good  heavens,  Kirkconnel !  Tliis  de- 
cides it!"  exclaimed  the  Greueral,  rising, 
and  generously  extending  to  me  his  hand. 
"God  bless  you,  whichever  it  be!"  he 
added,  heartily,  and  we  parted. 

In  all  haste  I  made  my  way  to  the 
Chateau,  and  gained  such  point  of  van- 
tage as  was  possible.  I  eagerly  scanned 
every  foot  of  the  river,  but  there  was  no- 
thing I  could  make  out,  though  from  the 
excitement  of  the  little  knot  at  the  sig- 
nalling-point above  it  was  evident  they 
could  sight  her. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  every  avail- 
able foothold  was  occupied.  Men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
sick  and  sound,  flocked  to  the  ramparts 
to  strain  their  eyes  for  the  reported  sail. 

Suddenly  a  cheer  arose  from  the  crowd, 
and  all  hearts  leaped  in  response.  No — 
it  was  but  a  sailor  climbing  the  flag-staff 
on  the  Cape  to  bend  new  cordage  for  tiie 
colors,  and  presently  they  were  unrolled 
and  spead  out  on  the  sharp  May  wind. 
With  every  moment  tlie  crowd  increased; 
the  wounded  even  left  their  beds  at  the 
news,  and  painfully  crawled  to  have  the 
sooner  tidings. 

At  length  her  topsails  shone  white 
over  the  bare  trees  of  St.  Joseph.  Inch 
by  inch  they  grew,  until  the  vessel  swam 
clear  of  the  point.  A  frigate!  A  man- 
of-war!  And,  at  the  sight,  the  crowd, 
French  and  English  alike,  set  up  a  shout, 
though  as  yet  neither  knew  the  message 
she  would  soon  send  flying  from  her  hal- 
yards. 

On  she  came,  and,  the  first  burst  of  ex- 
citement stilled,  we  hung  on  her  every 
movement  in  a  silence  that  was  almost 
painful.  At  length  a  gasp  ran  through 
the  crowd.  Against  her  white  sails  a 
black  spot  could  be  distinctly  seen  run- 
ning swiftly  up  to  the  mast-head.  .  No 
sooner  did  it  touch  it  than  it  broke,  and 
the  white  field  barred  by  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George  streamed  forth  to  our  waiting 
eyes. 

A  perfect  scream  of  shouts  and  cheers 
answered  the  declaration.  Men  swore  and 
blasphemed  in  their  joy.  some  shrieked 
and  laughed  in  hysterical  excitement, 
while  others  broke  down  and  wept  like 
children  at  the  sight  of  their  deliverance. 

Before    long    the    fi'igate's   sides    were 
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swathed  in  smoke,  and  her  guns  thun- 
dered their  proud  salute  against  the 
swarming  cliif,  while  frantic  groups  ran 
through  the  town  shouting  the  news, 
until,  from  the  line  of  defences  opposite 
the  Heights,  the  artillery  boomed  forth  in 
one  long,  continuous  roar  its  message  of 
exultation  and  defiance  to  the  gallant 
Levis  and  his  men,  to  whom  it  meant 
irretrievable  failure  and  despair. 

I  felt  a  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and 
turned  to  meet  the  pale  face  of  Gaston. 

"This  is  the  end!"  he  said,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

CHAPTER   XXXIX. 
I   PUT   MY   FORTUNE   TO   TIIE   TOUCH. 

On  that  9th  of  May  which  saw  the 
Loivestaffe  anchor  at  Quebec  to  practi- 
cally settle  the  fortunes  of  France  and 
England  in  the  New  World,  I  walked  back 
along  St.  Louis  Street  arm  in  arm  with 
Gaston,  neither  of  us  speaking  a  word, 
even  when  we  separated  for  our  different 
quarters  in  the  Ursulines. 

As  we  walked  in  silent  companion.ship, 
I  determined  that  now  the  time  had  come 
to  put  my  fortune  to  the  touch;  and  as 
soon  as  possible  I  sent  woi'd  to  Margaret, 
praying  I  might  be  granted  an  interview, 
and  in  a  state  of  anxiety  not  far  removed 
from  panic,  I  awaited  her  answer. 

She  would  see  me  at  once,  and  I  re- 
paired to  the  i)arlor.  where  to  me  she  en- 
tered, pale  and  dignified,  the  nobility  of 
her  soul  showing  forth  in  every  move- 
ment of  her  body,  and  its  beauty  in  every 
line  of  her  face. 

"Margaret,"  I  cried,  "forgive  me  if  I 
have  forced  myself  upon  you,  but  I  have 
no  courage  to  endure  longer.  You  have 
heard  that  all  hope  for  the  French  arms 
is  now  virtually  at  an  end,  and  I  nmst 
now  know  Avliat  lies  before  me." 

"That  must  rest  with  you,"  she  an- 
swered, in  the  same  calm  tone  which  had 
so  upset  me  in  our  last  meeting, 

''Then,  Margaret,  I  am  here  to  ])]ead 
my  own  cause,"  I  answei'ed,  firmly,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  swayed  by  any  passing 
mood,  *"and  I  })lead  in  forma  i)auperis, 
for  I  have  no  one  to  rely  on  save  myself, 
and  no  hope  save  in  you," 

"  Y"ou  must  not  count  upon  me,"  she 
returned, calmly,  "1  cannot  acknowledge 
that  you  have  any  claim  upon  me," 

"  I  have  the  claim  which  comes  from 
5'our  own  atfection,  Margaret,  Y'ou  loved 
me  once,  and  in  the  strength  of  that  love 
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I  stand  to-day.      In  the  name  of  tliat  love  liave  I  left  if  I  lo.se  you  now?     You  are 

1  ask  you  toliear  nie.'"  the  wliole  world  t(^  me.  and  all  it  can  of- 

"TJiat    is   a   tliino-   of   the    past.      You  fer  is  notbing-,  if  it  does  not  include  you. 

have  no  rigiit  to  i)resume  upon  it  now.""  M;.ruaret.  my    love:    call    back    the    day 

"  Is   it    presumption    for   one   wlio    has  wlicn.  if  I  could  have  spoken,  love  waited 

lived   in    sucb   loneliness  as  I.  to  bold  to  in  your  heart  to  answer.      Give  me  a  sin- 

tli(3  one  bi-i--ht  day  of  liis  lifer      There  is  g-Ie  hour  of  that  i)ast  now:  a  moment  of 

no  past  forllie  heart.""  tbe  old  love  to  hear  me  when  I  plead  for 

'"I  will  not  aru-u(>  the  i)oint."'  she  an-  your  life  as  well  as  my  own." 
swered.  coldly:    "but    tbei-e    is   a   past    I  Iler  color  came  and  went  as  I  spoke; 

have  shut  out  of  mine. ■■  she   had  visibly   lost  that  control   which 

''You   may   ti-v   to    ])ersuade    yourself  had  so  far  balHed  me.  and  when  she  an- 

vou    have,   :\iai'ii-aret,   but    it    will    come  swered,  it  was  with  the  familiar  name  she 

back  wIk'U    \  on  lliiiik   il   most  banished,  had  not  uttered  save  when  she  had  been 

I    know    of    what    I    s])eak,  for    when    I  surprised  into  it  on  our  first  meeting", 
thouglit  1  had  buried  a  past  that  was  tor-  •"  Oh,  Hugh,  do  not  try  me.    You  know 

tui'e  to  me  to  recall,  it  has  awakened  me  not  what  I  have  g'one  through,  and  now 

at  niglils  to  hours  of  hopeless  regrets  and  I  am  near  to  God."" 

empty  longings;  it  has  stood  beside  me.  ""  I\[argaret.   my   darling,   you    will    be 

unsummoned,  when  most  alone,  and  has  neai'er  to  God  when   you  are  beside  the 

stai'ted  into  life  at  sonie  chance  word  or  nuin    to    whom   He    would   confide   you. 

token,  when  in  company.      The  more  you  You  know  I  love  you  with  all  my  soul! 

try  to  live  it  down,  the  more  you  create  How   can    you   look    for  happiness   apart 

a  haunting   memory   to   fill    your  hours  from  him  whom  you  have  loved  so  long, 

with  bitterness.*'  and  whom  you  love  even  nowM"  I  ended. 

"Then     I    will    meet     it    with    other  determined  to  risk  the  utmost.      "Come 

strength  than  my  own.      I  have  resolved  to    me.  ^largaret:      Come    to    me!      AVe 

to  enter  the  Community."  will  face  life  together,  and  together  there 

"  S(    I  feared.      What  do  you  hope  to  will   be  no   room  for  further  doubtings. 

gaiii  by  so  doing."""  for  further  mistakes!     I  cannot  shape  my 

"I    will    gain    work,  and    I'cst  —  and  love   into   words.      It   is   all   my  life,  all 

peace.''  my  being,  and  yet  it  is  a  poor  thing  to 

"No,  ]\[ara'aret,  you  will  not  gain  {)eace.  offer  you."" 
Listen   to  me.      I   know   you   better  than  "  Oii.  Hugh.  I  know  not  which  way  to 

you  know  yourself:     You  will  tind  work,  turn."" 

you   may   fiiul  rest,  of  a  kind,  but   v.liat  "  Turn  to  me.  Margaret !     Turn  to  me! 

]K'ace  will  come  to  you  even  though  you  If  ever   a   nuni  needed   a  good   woman's 

are  shut  in  safe  from  the  chance  evils  of  hu'e.  I  need   yours  now.      Everything  is 

life,  when  you  think  of  one  who  has  loved  falling  about  me.      I  may  iiave  no  right 

as  faithfully,  but  without  the  same  hope  to  ask.  but  1  cannot  hel})  it.      ^ly  need  is 

as  yourself,  wandei-ing  a  broken  man.  be-  greater  than   my  strength.      Am  I  to   go 

cause  you  refused  him  admiltaiu'e  to  the  forth    into  exile  again  withotU  you,  Mar- 

hap])iness  you  ab'ue  ctuild  otfer.""  garetT" 

''Do  you  think  it  fair  to  try  me  by  "  Hugh,  my  only  love !""  she  cried,  in  a 
such  an  appeal:  You  know  1  can  never  voice  vibi'ant  with  tendei'ness;  and  with 
be  indilferent  to  yom-  fate.  You  know  the  words  she  extended  t(^  me  her  trem- 
I  have  thought  for  yi^ii  even  above  my-  bling.  u])turued  hands.  In  my  eyes  it 
self,''  she  said,  with  a  tren\tn-  in  her  voice  seemed  as  though  they  held  all  the  price- 
she  could  Uiot  entirely  suppress.  less  treasure  of  her  enduring  love. 

I  saw  my  atlvantage.  and  seized  it  ea- 
gerly. ""Then.  Margaret,  listen:  Listen  For  a  few  days  longer  the  cannon  con- 
while  I  plead  for  iny>e;f.  W'i.at  have  I  tinui'd  to  grumble  backward  and  forward 
to  look  forward  t'\  if  I  l<>^t^  you:  r>eliiud  between  wall  and  trench,  until  the  arri- 
me  are  the  In^st  year-;  of  my  life.  w;!sted  val  (.^'i  the  VaiKjuard.  Diana,  and  Law- 
\n  this  wilderness  beear.ve  I  liad  hoped  to  rciice  ])laeed  matters  beyond  a  ]ieradven- 
secure  your  happines>  by  my  exile.  To-  tui'C.  Thereu.]Kin  M.  de  Levis  })i'()m})tly 
day  I  have  seen  every  l.oy^c  of  my  a^,!-  disbandeil  his  Canadia.ns.  and  during  the 
vancenu:uit  vanish.  Thai  1  can  take  as  night  of  tiie  sixteenth,  under  a  searching 
one   of    the   chances  of   war.      Hut    what  lire  from  the  ramparts,  he  withdrew  from 
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his  lines,  and  fell  back   upon   Descliam- 
bault. 

The  siege  was  at  an  end.  Within  the 
town  officers  and  men  rejoiced  in  their 
escape  from  incessant  duty,  and  welcomed 
the  plenty  which  succeeded  the  semi- 
starvation  of  the  winter;  the  towns-peo- 
ple, as  is  always  the  case,  were  ready  to 
accept  any  rule  which  would  g'uarantee 
to  them  secui'ity  and  peace,  while  the 
surrounding  parishes  were  gladdened  by 
the  return  of  their  volunteers,  seeing 
therein  a  promise  of  the  renewal  of  the 
quiet  for  which  they  longed.  The  gates 
were  thrown  open,  and  once  more  the 
country  folk  thronged  within  the  walls 
to  offer  their  scanty  provisions,  and  to 
bargain  with  the  "kilties"  and  "red- 
coats" with  a  confidence  that  spoke  well 
for  the  humanizing  influences  of  war. 
General  Murray  received  M.  Malartic, 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  w^ound- 
ed  in  the  General  Hosi)ital,  and  other  of 
our  officers  at  his  table  in  friendly  hos- 
pitality, and  ordinarjT-  life  took  up  its  in- 
terrupted course. 

But  with  much  rejoicing  on  the  one 
hand  came  sadness  on  the  other.  The 
news  of  the  death  of  Sarennes  was  now 
received  in  due  course  by  his  mother  and 
sister,  but  was  borne  Avith  surprising  spirit, 
especially  by  the  former,  who  comforted 
herself  with  the  thought  that  the  last  of 
his  house  had  found  death  in  a  profession 
in  which  his  fathers  had  distinguished 
their  name,  while  his  sister  had  both  youth 
and  love  to  support  her. 

Kit  was  jubilant  over  his  promotion  as 
ensign,  which  had  happened  even  sooner 
than  his  captain  had  foretold;  he  was  re- 
ceived by  his  superiors  and  equals  with 
flattering  congratulations,  and  the  men 
looked  without  jealousy  on  his  advance- 
ment. To  me  it  was  gratifying  to  find 
he  valued  it  not  so  much  for  the  position, 
as  for  the  recognition  of  his  proper  stand- 
ing as  a  gentleman's  son. 

Nairn  was  happy  in  his  escape  from 
the  humiliation  of  being  asked  in  mar- 
riage, and  impatiently  counted  the  days 
of  mourning  until  he  could  make  his  de- 
mand on  Mademoiselle  de  Sarennes  "  se- 
lon  tous  les  regies  de  la  bienseance." 
That  he  was  in  love,  even  to  the  point  of 
blindness,  was  amply  proved  by  his  as- 
tonishment that  there  were  others  in  the 
like  case  as  himself. 

"Captain    Nairn,"  I    said    to    him    in 


Margaret's  presence,  the  day  before  his 
departure  for  Montreal  W'ith  the  troops, 
"as  you  are  the  head  of  your  family,  I 
have  the  honor  to  demand  of  you  the 
hand  of  your  sister  in  marriage." 

"God  bless  my  soul,  Peggy!"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  the  utmost  honesty.  "I  had 
never  thought  of  you  as  marrying.  I  had 
planned  that  you  w'ould  always  live  with 
me." 

"Suppose,  Nairn,  that  Mme.  de  Sa- 
rennes had  said  the  same  of  Angelique?" 

"  But  that  is  different.  You  see,  Peggy 
is. .  . ."  But  here  he  fell  into  a  sudden 
confusion,  and  then  correcting  himself, 
cried  with  much  vehemence:  "No,  she 
isn't!  Peggy,  you  are  the  dearest  girl  in 
the  w^liole  Avorld !  You  deserve  all  the 
world  can  give  you.  You  take  her,  Chev- 
alier, with  the  best  wishes  of  a  brother 
whose  greatest  misfortune  has  been  not  to 
have  known  her  better." 

And  so  matters  were  settled.  Nairn 
marched  with  the  troops  to  take  his 
share  in  what  I  have  always  looked 
upon  as  the  most  admirable  of  Murray's 
achievements,  a  campaign  politic  rather 
than  military  ;  at  once  to  overawe  and  re- 
assure the  inhabitants;  and  this  accom- 
plished, to  converge  on  Montreal  with 
Amherst  and  Haviland. 

The  situation  in  which  Levis  found 
himself  w'as  impossible,  and  it  only  re- 
mained for  Vaudreuil  to  accept  the  terms 
of  capitulation  which  wau*e  offered.  From 
his  point  of  view  they  were  no  doubt 
honorable,  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  the 
goods  and  cliattels  of  a  parcel  of  shop- 
kee])ers,  he  saw  fit  to  sacrifice  the  honor 
of  those  troops  who,  for  six  arduous  cam- 
paigns, had  stood  between  him  and  his 
fate.  Til  us,  on  the  8Lh  of  Se{)tember, 
1760,  Canada  ])assed  forever  into  the  hands 
of  the  English, — who  thus  held  America 
from  Florida  to  Hudson  Bay,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  But  these 
events  will  no  doubt  be  more  fully  related 
by  "the  gentleman  at  his  desk" — and  I 
W'ill  return. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  victorious 
troops  with  their  prisoners  from  Montreal, 
a  double  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Ursulines,  General  Murray 
standing  for  Margaret,  while  M.  de  Levis 
rendered  the  same  courtesy  to  x\ngelique, 
and  the  officiating  priest  was  le  pere 
Jean. 
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At  two  we  sat  down  to  diinier  in  the 
General's  qiuu'te)'s,  surrounded  by  friends 
old  and  new,  tor  tliose  who  had  withstood 
each  other  so  stoutly  in  the  field  now 
vied  only  in  expressions  of  personal  ad- 
iniration  and  esteem.  Poulariez,  Malar- 
tie,  and  le  petit  Joannes  sat  side  by  side 
with  Fi-aser,  Burton,  and  Rollo.  while  the 
two  Genei'als  shared  the  honors  of  the 
feast  with  Maro-aret  and  Angelique. 

M.  de  Levis  did  me  the  honor  to  request 
that  T  would  supplement  his  eneomium 
on  our  hosts  l)y  a  few  words  in  English, 
which  I  did  wiiii  poor  enough  eifecl;  but 
on  being  called  u})on  on  all  sides  for  a 
song,  I  n^ti'ieved  my  halting  prose  with 
the  following,  which  I  had  set  to  the  old 
air  of  "  Dalmeny  ": 

Though   iinveleiuing  fate  liath   cast 

In  camps  opposed  our  lot, 
Though  Avc  have   faced  each  other  oft, 

And  Scot  iiatli  drawn   on  Scot, 
I  cannot  liold  tliat  chance,  or  time, 

Or  waste  of  sundering  sea, 
Can  part  the  banished  hearts  that  meet 

At  one  in  their  Ain  Countrie. 

We've   sprung  from  every  mile  that  lies 

'Twixt  Tweed-side  and  Ardshiel, 
To  wake  tiie  corners  of  the  world 

With  clash  of  Scottish  steel. 
A'e've  kept  our  faith  to  King  and  Prince, 

And  held  it  ample  fee 
If  life  or  death  might  keej)  our  name 

Alive  in  our  Ain  Countrie. 

"We've  ridden  far  for  name  and  fame. 

We've  never  stooped   for  gold, 
We've  led  the  flying  colmnns  l)ack 

With  victory  in  our  hold. 
We've  won  undving  name  and  fame! 

Yet   all  o'  it  Fd  gie 
To  see  the  red  sun  set  at  hame, 

At  hanie,  in  my  Ain  Coiuitrie. 

The  enthusiasm  of  (~)ur  generous  .hosts 
ov(M'  my  elToi't  formed  a  lifting  close  to 
the  festivity,  and  the  refrain  of  "  Our  Ain 
Countrie  "  was  carried  forth  from  the 
room  to  pass  from  lij)  to  lip  until  the 
whole  garrison  was  wild  over  it,  and 
many  a  liomesiek  fellow  found  sad  con- 
solation in  my  ])!t(.r  (>i1'usion  C)f  an  idle 
hour.  Sueli  a  gvatiliealion  is  the  high.est 
whicli  a  man  of  tast(^  can  receive,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  tiiat  m(')re  men  of  genius 
do  not  direct  their  eiTorts  to  such  pleas- 
ing ends. 

With  our  fri(^nds  Poulariez.  Joannes. 
and  others  in  ci)mmaud  of  tlie  Royal 
Rouissillon.  W(^  were  ]M'ovided  for  in  the 
Duke,  CViptain  Renwieic.v.liei'e  Kit.  Ange- 
lique  witii  her  husband,  and  a  slxm'o  oi 
English  officers  assembled  to  bid  us  fare- 


well, so  that  our  leaving  resembled  more    ' 
a  party  of  pleasure  than  the  embarkment 
of  a  defeated  army.  , 

But  as  we   dropped  down  the   stream    | 
and    stood    watching    the    great   rock   of 
Quebec,  with    its  fringe   of  batteries,  and 
the  English   flag  flying  where  ours  had    i 
so  proudly  held  its  place  for  many  a  day.     t 
a  sadness  fell  upon  us  all. 

Margaret  and  I  stood  somewhat  apart 
from  the  others. 

"Hugh,  dear,  cannot  you  find  some 
cause  for  thankfulness?"  she  said,  softly. 

"Oh  yes:  like  Bougainville  I  can  at 
least  quote  the  Psalmist:  'In  exitu  Israel 
de  ^-Egypto,  domus  Jacob  de  popuio  bar- 
baro— '  '" 

■"Oh,  Hugh,  do  not  say  that  I  It  has 
been  a  blessed  land  to  us.  Listen,  dear, 
to  what  has  been  my  comfort  all  these 
years."  and  with  her  beauteous  face  filled 
wutli  the  exaltation  of  her  love  she  re- 
peated : 

"  The  span  o'  Life's  nac  lang  eneugh. 
Nor  deep  eneugh  the  sea. 
Xor  braid  eneugh  this  weary   warld. 
To  j)art  my  Love  frae  me.'' 

EPILOGUE. 

The  desolate  point  known  as  Tadousac, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saguenay,  in 
Canada,  is  the  place  of  exile  of  a  few  of- 
ficials who  guard  the  interests  of  the  fur 
trade. 

Their  quarters,  a  few  storehouses,  and 
the  little  chui'ch  with  its  modest  presby- 
tere  form  an  outpost  to  the  civilized 
world.  During  tlie  summer  season  the 
wandering  Indians  flock  down  in  their 
canoes,  build  their  temporary  huts,  and  a 
constant  bustle  of  trade  and  barter  sets 
in.  Furs  are  examined,  valued,  and  ex- 
changed for  guns,  ammunition,  clothing, 
and  other  luxuries  of  a  savage  existence. 
The  arrival  of  the  few  ships  necessary  to 
this  ])rimitive  commerce  makes  the  only 
other  break  in  the  nu^notonous  existence 
of  the  little  colony.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  the  Indians  scatter,  and  the  offi- 
cials and  the  solitary  priest  are  ])risoners 
until  the  spring  once  more  opens  for  them 
the  dooi's  of  the  outside  world. 

Here  it  w;is.  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
of  A]-)iil.  17S2.  thai  the  ])riest  sat  with  his 
companions  in  the  house  of  the  x)rincipal 
official. 

At  nine  o'clock  he  rose  and  said  good- 
night to  his  hosts  in  his  usual  manner, 
but     suddenly     his     whole     appearance 
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"  THE  SPA\  O'  life's  NAE  LANG  E.NEUGH, 
NOR  DEEP  ENEUGH  THE  SEA. 
NOR  BRAID  ENEUGH  THIS  WEARY  WARLD 
TO  PART  MY  LOVE  FRAE  ME." 


changed.  Drawing-  back  fi'om  lliein,  lie 
raised  bis  band,  and  said,  in  tones  of  deep- 
est earnestness: 

"My  friends,  it  is  not  only  '  good-nigbt,' 
it  is  '  g'ood-by.'  Good-by  for  all  time,  for 
you  will  never  see  me  again  alive.  To- 
nigbt  at  twelve  I  sball  be  called  bence." 

Tbe  little  company  wei-e  sboci^ed  be- 
yond expression.  Tbe  })riest  stood  before 
tbem  tall,  commanding,  bis  figure  fnll 
of  life  and  vigor,  bis  eye  bi'igbt  and  nn- 
faltering,  but  bis  face  ligbted  witli  a  mys- 
terious solemnity  tbat  forbade  question- 
ing. 

''At  midnigbt  tbe  bell  of  tbe  cbapel 
will  sound.  You  may  come  tben,  but  do 
not  toucli  my  body.  To-mon-ow  you  will 
seek  M.  Compain,  the  cure  of  the  Isle  aux 
Coudres,  and  be  will  prepare  my  body  for 
burial." 

He  withdrew,  leaving  the  company  in 
affrighted  silence;  ten,  eleven  struck,  aiul 
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at  midnigbt  tbe  bell  of  tlu'  chapel  began 
to  toll.  They  arose,  awe -stricken,  and 
took  their  way  to  tbe  little  church. 

By  tbe  dim  light  before  the  sanctuary 
they  caught  sight  of  tbe  I'obe  of  tbe  ])iMest. 
He  was  lying  on  tbe  gi-ound  motionless, 
his  face  covered  by  bis  bands  as  if  in 
])ra\'er  on  the  first  st(^])s  of  the  altar. 

Tbat  same  night  tbe  bells  of  all  the 
churches  along  the  river,  at  Mai  Baie.  at 
Les  Eboulemens,  at  tbe  Isle  aux  Coudi'es, 
at  Baie  8t.  Paul,  and  up  through  every 
])arisb  to  Quebec,  rang  without  tbe  touch 
of  mortal  hands,  and  soon  tbe  wondering 
faithful  knew  thai  the  ])assing  soul  for 
which  they  rang  was  tbat  of  le  ])ere  Jean, 
the  missioiuir}'  to  the  Indians,  once  known 
as  Jean  Mai'ie  Gaston  de  Caldegues,  Vi- 
comte  de  Trincardel. 

"Happy  tbe  people  who  still  believe 
these  sweet  and  holy  legends." 


THE    UENTEI)    HOUSE. 

r,Y    OCTAVE    TIIAXET. 


1)AXSY  (iin^RX  was  a  pretty  ij-ii'l  who  ]MH'tinu'  too  inucli  of  tlieso  young  things. 

soUl  .u-h)ves   and   cravats  at   Carter's  Tliere's  no  liarni  in  tlie  girh      Sometimes 

department   store.      The   store  being  in   a  she  (h^es  welh"" 

university  town,  thrre  were  always  plenty  "  ]\Iore  times  she  doesn't.      Take  Kitty 

of  coll(\ue  hoys   to   admii'e   Miss  Pansy's  Foy.  and  give  her  the  place,  and  you'll  see 

h^ng    lashes   and    violet    eyi^s.       She    had  we'll   sell   more  gloves,  although  Kitty's 

lived    twenty  live    years,  hut    siie    looked  face   wcnild    hi'eak    the   camera   any   day. 

eightecMi.      And    siic    tluttered   ahout    and  T.c^dv    at    her    now!      What's    that    chain 

giggled  at  hohl  compliments,  and   foi'got  she's  got  on.'"' 

to  tidy  up  her  stock   in   trade   in  leisure         Unconscious  of  the  critic's  eye.  Pansy, 

moments,  ([uite  like  eightetni.  at   this  speaking,  was  balancing  her  light 

■■  1  suppos(^  she  does  draw  the    college  shapt^    on    the    (nlgt^    of    the    C(~)Unt(U'.    the 

trade,"    grumbled    young    Carter    to    old  cliain    cxtendtHl    for  two    other   clerks   to 

Uai'ter.  "but   1   declare  Pm  so  o!it    of  ])a-  admn'c. 

tience  witli  her  careh^^siiess  that   I'd  lii^e  ""  AwCi  there  are  the   ]\lartins    with    no 

to  send  her  otV  this  minutt\      She  Irt  Mrs.  oue    to    wait    ou    them."    snapped    young 

()gd«Mi   wait   ten   minutes  yesierilay  while  C^ii'ter.       "I  tell   you  she's  no  more  of  a 

she  was  foolinu-  with  ont^  o(  the  i>oys.  wii.)  c\evk  than  \\\o  cat  is." 

liad  i)ought  a  lifty-cent  tie."  "The    ]\Iartins    got    me    to    take    ]\Iiss 

"She    draws    the    boys.   lhoui:h."    tiie  Gimmmi.  so  T  u'uess   tlu^v  can't  complain.'' 

older   man    uru'ed.  mildlv.       "  You'i'e   ex-  said  his  father. 
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Pansy  langlied — a  slirill,  cackliiif*-  lit- 
tle laugh  that  affronted  her  pretty  face; 
and  at  tlie  laugh  one  of  the  other  girls 
glanced  up  with  a  start  and  a  cry  —  "  Gra- 
cious! there's  Mr.  Sam  looking!'' 

She  hastily  began  to  arrange  her  stock, 
while  the  other  girl  darted  at  the  Mar- 
tins; but  Pansy  merely  siiowed  her  little 
white  teeth  and  laughed  again. 

"Let  him  look,'' sneered  she,  jocosely; 
"  I  don't  care;   he  ain't  my  beau.' 

"Well,  Pansy  Green,  if  you  ain't  a 
case!"  the  other  breathed  between  admi- 
ration and  panic.  "  Well,  he's  going  the 
other  way." 

"Go  any  way  he  pleases.  I'm  going 
out  of  his  old  store,  and  he'll  be  i^recious 
glad  to  have  me  come  into  it  again.  See 
if  he  won't." 

"  Where  are  you  going?  You  act  aw- 
ful funny  this  morning." 

"  Most  folks  act  funny  when  they  are 
going  to  be  married." 

"PansN^  Green,  you're  fooling!" 

Pansy  tossed  her  shining  bronze  head 
and  fiddled  with  the  chain.  It  was  a 
slender  gold  chain,  set  at  interv^als  with 
small  rubies,  sapphires,  opals,  emeralds, 
amethysts,  and  diamonds. 

"Say,  did  he  give  you  that  chain?  Is 
it  Tommy  Lawrence?" 

"  Yes,  he  gave  me  that  chain.  And  it 
isn't  Tommy  Lawrence,  nor  any  of  the 
students." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  Tomm\^" 

"  He'd  no  business  to  think  I'd  have 
him." 

"Well, you  know  you  let  him  kiss  you." 

"I  never  did  .^" 

"Not  last  Wednesday  night  on  the 
porch  at  your  aunt's?" 

"Shoo!  that  was  only  taking  a  dare. 
I  nevei-  thought  of  Tommy  seriously. 
He  ain't  but  a  babe  in  arms.  Guess 
again." 

"  Nobody  in  the  university?" 

"I  didn't  say  that,  smarty.  He  is  in 
the  university.  I'm  going  to  marry  Pro- 
fessor Kenneth  Barton." 

The  shock  forced  an  exclamation  out 
of  the  listener — "You  ain't!" 

"Ain't  I?  I'll  show  you,"  cried  Pansy. 
"Look  out  of  the  window.  There  he 
conies  down  the  street.  I'll  make  him 
come  in  and  give  me  that  rose  in  his  but- 
ton-hole.     See!'' 

She  left  her  counter,  and  the  other  girl 
saw  her  flutter  to  tlie  door  before  the  vei-y 
eyes  of  Mr.  Sam.     For  a  second  she  halted 


in  front  of  him.  His  frown  dwindled 
into  suri)rise,  the  sur{)rise  broadened  into 
a  smile;  actually  he  shook  hands  with 
her  in  his  most  gracious  manner.  Pansy 
went  on,  her  eyes  shining  and  the  color 
dabbling  her  cheeks.  A  second  later  she 
was  joined  by  a  young  man  in  a,  golf 
suit  who  had  just  entered.  \\y  this  time 
the  clerk  whom  Pansy  had  left  was  con- 
fiding the  situation  to  another  girl;  and 
l)oth  gazed  with  excitement.  "  That's 
the  professoi',"  cried  the  first  girl;  "he's 
come  in;   he's — given  her  the  rose." 

"  How  cross  he  looks!"  said  the  other. 
"Well,  I  don't  wonder;  it  wasn't  a  nice 
thing  in  Pansy  to  do." 

The  young  man  had  a  splendid  figure, 
and  if  his  dark  featui-es  were  irregular, 
there  was  refinement  in  them,  and  power. 
He  certainly  did  not  wear  the  air  of  a 
happy  lover;  his  shaven  lips  were  set  in 
a  straight  line,  and  his  black  brows  met 
over  steady,  ungentle  eyes.  Having  given 
the  rose,  he  walked  down  the  aisle  with 
no  more  than  a  nod  and  forced  smile  for 
the  Martins.     Mrs.  Mai'tin  was  his  cousin. 

"Dick,"  she  exclaimed,  "did  jow  see 
that?  Pansy  beckoiied  to  him  out  of 
the  window." 

"And  he  came,"  said  Martin. 

"  I  must  speak  to  Pansy,"  Mrs.  Martin 
went  on,  with  a  worried  look  on  her  pret- 
ty face.  She  had  gone  to  school  with 
Pansy,  and  her  people  had  befriended 
Pansy's  mother  through  a  long  widow- 
hood; and  Mai'tin,  who  was  a  lawyer  and 
the  rich  man  of  the  town,  had  taken  cai-e 
of  the  tiny  estate  which  Mrs.  Green  left 
to  her  daughter,  making  no  chai-ges.  To 
do  something  for  nothing— if  the  genei'- 
osity  be  long  enough  continued — always 
makes  the  doer  more  or  less  resi)onsible 
for  the  beneficiary. 

"Pansy '11  get"^  herself  talked  about!" 
sighed  Mrs.  Martin. 

"Not  as  you  expect.  He  means  to 
marry  her." 

Mrs.  Martin's  fine  eyes  positively  rolled 
in  her  head  with  the  shock  of  her  dismay. 

Martin  laughed.  "  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it  outside,"  said  he. 

Mrs.  Martin  forgot  all  her  errands;  she 
let  him  steer  her  out  of  the  store  and  into 
the  smart  stanhope  waiting  outside  at  a 
friendly  hitching-post.  She  was  so  dazed 
that  she  did  not  open  her  lips. 

"Well,"  said  her  husband,  "explode, 
Susy;  it's  safe;  we're  out  of  hearing.  I 
knoW'  YOU  want  to.'' 
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"Ken!"  murmured  Mrs.  Martin,  in  a 
soft,  plaintive  tone.  "Ken!  It's  incred- 
ible! You  like  to  tell  me  that  I  am  fussy 
about  family,  but  I'm  a  raving  democrat 
compared  to  Ken.  And  Pansy  Green! 
Why,  Dick,  she's— she's  impossible  P' 

"And  a  blooming  fool  to  the  bargain; 
but  he's  going  to  marry  her,  all  right," 
said  Martin,  gloomily. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  our  fault.  He  met  her 
at  our  house.  Dick,  it's  dreadful!  Of 
course  it's— Evelyn." 

•'Oil,  he  doesn't  deny  that.  He  hardly 
conceals  that  he  despises  Pansy,  polite  as 
he  is." 

''He  thinks  he  can  control  Pansy,  I 
suppose,  Evelyn  and  he  togethei*,"  Mrs. 
Martin  mused;  "he  hasn't  gauged  the 
power  of  a  weak  creature's  obstinacy. 
What  a  sacrifice!  What  madness!  Oh, 
poor  Ken  !  Can't  you  do  anything, 
Dick?" 

Martin  shook  his  head.  "He  said  to 
me  that  Miss  Green  seemed  a  simple,  ami- 
able girl,  easily  influenced,  with  no  deep 
feeling  one  way  or  the  other.  He -was 
sure  she  preferred  fine  clothes  and  a  fine 
house,  her  own  carriage,  and  gayety,  and 
all  that  kiiid  of  thing,  to  what  she  called 
love.  '  I  would  have  no  right  to  marry 
her,'  said  he,  with  his  serious  air,  '  if  she 
were  different.  •  And  I  recognize,  too, 
that  she  has  a  good  many  little  super- 
ficial habits  that — that' — here  he  stuck 
a  little  and  had  to  pick  his  way — '  that 
wouldn't  exactly  suit  my  mother  or  sis- 
ter, if  I  had  one;  but  I  have  no  mother  or 
sister  to  object.  Cousin  Susy's  really  my 
nearest  womankind,  and  she  will  under- 
stand. I  hope  the  trifles  to  which  I  ob- 
ject will  disappear;  and — in  fact,'  said 
he,  '  I  don't  dare  tell  you  quite  all  I  hope, 
but  you  can  guess.'  I'm  hanged  if  I  can, 
Susy;  but  maybe  you  can." 

Mrs.  Martin  caught  her  breath  between 
her  teeth.  "  Good  heavens  !"  she  gasped, 
softly,  "what  an  incredible  situation!  I 
do  think  Evelyn  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented 'this.  But  she  has  encouraged 
him.  What  fools  we  were  to  let  him 
ever  see  her!  We  knew  how  fascinat- 
ing she  was;  but  we  thought  he  was  a 
scientist  first,  if  not  last.  And  he  fell 
madly  in  love — " 

"With  Evelyn?" 

"Do  you  suppose  he  would  love  Pan- 
sy f  demanded  Mrs.  Martin,  with  irony. 
''Now I'm  as  conscious  as  any  one  can  be 
of  Evelyn's   charm,  which   is  even   more 
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than  her  beaut}^;  and  I  love  her  dearly; 
but  I  do  say  she  has  done  wrong  to  per- 
mit this  sacrifice — " 

"He  doesn't  consider  it  a  sacrifice." 

"  Oh,  he  ?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Martin,  im- 
patiently. "He  isn't  in  my  mind  at  all. 
I'm  thiriking  of  poor  weak  common- 
place Pansy." 

Martin  jerked  the  horse  to  a  halt  in  his 
surprise.  "Pansy!"  he  repeated,  weakly. 
"  I  thought  it  was  Ken." 

"I'm  sorry  for  Ken  too,  of  course.  But 
if  I  understand  this  right,  Dick,  Ken  pro- 
poses to  Pansy  to  be  his  wife  only  in 
name,  simply,  avowedb/,  that  he  may 
thus  see  more  of  another  woman.  That's 
all  it  is.  She  is  so  feeble,  so  shallow,  so 
fond  of  luxury  and  display,  that  she  is 
satisfied  with  the  bargain;  but,  after  all, 
she's  a  woman,  and  she  may  find  that 
pretty  things  and  gowns  bought  in  Chi- 
cago and  a  place  in  the  university  set  will 
not  take  the  place  of  husband  and  chil- 
dren. And  Ken  may  find —  No,  I  can't 
make  it  right.  I'm  going  to  talk  to  Ev- 
elyn myself." 

Whatever  Mrs.  Martin's  action,  it  did 
not  prevent  the  marriage,  which  took 
place  within  the  month  at  the  house  of 
Pansy's  aunt,  the  widow  Green,  and  was 
a  prostrating  blow  to  the  entire  faculty 
of  the  universit}^  while  language  is  too 
weak  to  describe  its  effect  on  the  faculty 
wives. 

The  wedding  was  simple;  and  to  it,  on 
Kenneth's  part,  were  bidden  only  his  old 
friend  and  his  father's  friend,  the  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Ogden,  the  president's  wife,  and 
the  Martins. 

Mrs.  Martin  wore  a  new  triumph  from 
her  dressmaker  and  an  undoubted  Paris 
bonnet;  nevertheless  she  told  her  hus- 
band, on  the  Avay,  that  she  felt  as  if  she 
should  burst  into  tears.  "  It's  exacth'  as 
if  something  were  pulling  at  my  nerves," 
said  she,  "  \vorse  than  the  dentist  on  one's 
fi-ont  teeth  I"  They  were  in  the  carriage 
rattling  over  the  streets. 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  early  June. 
The  air  was  sweet  with  honeysuckle, 
and  the  breath  of  roses  in  the  yards. 
Some  students  in  the  college  campus 
were  singing  the  Eton  boat-song,  and  the 
refrain  floated  to  them: 

"And  nothing  on  earth  can  sever 
The  chain  that's  about  ns   now!" 

"I  wish  they'd  stop,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Martin,  peevishly;  "  it  gets  on  my  nerves. 
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Dick,  1    am    sure    they  are    going  to   be  sigli  of  relief   as  Susy   shimmered   up  to 

iinli:ii)))y !"  her. 

"'IMie  hoysr"'  '"  ^^^  y^^'^^  <^^^^i*e  s])eak  aloiulr"  slie  wliis- 

"  DoiTt  be  llippani!     Dick,  Elvelyn  toUl  pered.    "•  I  don't.    I  never  attended  a  wed- 

me  slio  was  going  to  come."'  ding  so  much  like  a  funeral. "" 

''  Kof "'  Indeed,  the  misshapen  iloral  bell  whicl: 

"Yes.      Was  thei-e  ever   sucli  a  situa-  swayed    pi-ecariously    under   the    arch    oi 

ti<,i,>"'  the  bay-window  gave  the  sole  intimation 

'Ml  /.s'  rather  funny.      J^ut  we've  got  to  of  festivity,  since  a  dumb  and  ]iensive  at- 

see  Ken  through."  tention  was  the  general  attitude.      Thre( 

"  T  can't  help  being  sori'y  for  hei'."  conn-ades     from    Carter's    v^'ere     U])stair> 

"I'ansyf     Sbe's  livtdy  as  a  cricket.      I  Avith  the  bride.      Mr.  Sam  Carter  prodded 

saw   liei-   about   some    Inisiness,    and    she  his  brains  in   vain   to   find   something  to 

was  in  high  feather  over  Ken's  })earl  neck-  say  to  foui'  dismal  young  boarders  ranged 

lace."  against  the  wall.     Tommy  Lawi-ence.wh(» 

"Oh,    Dick,    you're     so    dense!       Not  was    not    a    boarder.    disj)layed     a    long 

]\nisy:   poor  Evelyn  1"  new   frock-coat    and    a    cynical    smile    at 

*Vlt  was  Pansy  yesterday  ;  before  it  was  the    doorway    through    which    the    bi'ide 

JCeii.      1  can'i  keep  u})  with  you."  must   pass.      He    was   alone.      He    rather 

■'  Well,  Em  soi-ry  for  them   all.  I  sup-  thought  that  he  should  be  alone  all  the 

pose."  days  of  his  life:   and  he  was  sure  that  he 

At  which  ])ick   grunted,  and  returned  should  always  despise  women.      Three  of 

to  his  own   thoughts   until    the   carriage  the  most  generous  neighbors  occupied  the 

stop])ed.  sofa,  exchanging  nothing  more  cheerful 

Mrs.    Eliza     Green     kept    a     students'  than    furtive    glances.       Their   husbands 

hoarding  house,    warmly    pi-aised    in    the  stood  near,  and  when  they  sjioke.  di'opped 

cii'culars     of     those     great     associations  their  voices:  as  Mrs.  Ogden  had  said,  it  was 

which    ]\Irs.    ]\rartin   was   wont  to  name,  vei'y  much  like  a  funeral.      But  the  two 

frivolously."  Young  ^klen  Chi'istians "  and  little    Greens,    both    on    one    chair,    very 

'"Young    ^Yomen    Christians."      All    the  clean  and  shining.  "  being  good."  looked 

students  who  could  not  att'ord  moi-e  than  happy,  although  awed.      Mrs.  Gi'cen  her- 

Iwo  clean    coiiai's   a    week    sought    Mrs.  self  received  the  guests,  but  with  her  niind 

Green,  because  her  prices  were  so  modest  on   the  wedding- feast.      She   was  a    thin 

and  her  heart  was  s(^  kind.      The  Green  woman,  with  kind  eyes,  and  worry  cai-ved 

mansion  had  l)een  built  in  the  dark  ages  into  her  brow  beneath  her  scant  graying 

of    villag<^    ai'chitecl  nre.       It    was    a    rec-  hair.      Even    for   this  great    moment  she 

tangle,  with  a  ixunted  roof  and  an  ornate  had  been  obliged  to  dress  in  a  hurry,  and 

})iazza.      The  walls  were  of  wood,  but  di-  her  stay  belt  was  dragging, 
vided   into  blocks  and   sandcxl  to  iniiiale  Suddenly  the  hush  was  shivei'ed  by  a 

brownstone.       Tinu^     and     weather     had  liglit  laugh  in    the   room  above — Pansy's 

rubbed   the    fraud  bai'o.  and    Mrs.   Green  laugh.       .Mrs.   Ogden     murmured     some- 

never  could  n)ake  up  hei-  mind,  she  said,  thing  to  tlu^  iiresident.  who  chuckled,  and 

to  sand  again:   and  she  never  had  enough  every  one  looked  at  him  disapprovingly, 

money   to   )'ej)Iace    ihe  weather -boarding  Ihu  tiit\v  looked  away  directly ;   for  thei'e 

anew.  canu^  a  swish  and  crackle  of  skii'ts.  and 

To-day  the  Innise  wore  an  air  of  feie:  the  three  comrades  fluttered  their  dazzling 
for  the  neighbors  had  >i ripped  their  liats  and  sheer  white  gowns  and  joyous 
gardens,  and  the  shabhiness  wiihin  was  youth  into  the  solemn  room.  In  their 
masked  by  all  the  lovely  tints  ol'  June,  wake  appeai'cd  the  rector  of  the  Ei)iscopal 
The  n(Mghi)ors  als(^  had  sent  silvei-  and  cliurch.  who  took  his  station  behind  the 
china  and  stores  of  embroidered  linen  to  lotiering  bell.  And  then  the  bride  came, 
grace  the  day;  and  there  were  "tidies"  walkinii"  alone.  Thei-e  was  a  little  catch- 
on  the  worn  l>acks  of  tlie  rocking-  ing  o(  breath,  an  audible  sigh  that  waver- 
ciiairs.  and  tlie  fnrniiure  iiad  been  ed  through  the  com]iany.  They  were  not 
laibbed  with  kei'osene.  acUiiuL:"  ii'^  iniu-  lookingai  ]HX)r  light  common])lace  Pansy 
gent  })resence  to  the  warm  biend  o\  co(-  Green,  but  at  the  most  touching  figure 
fee  and  fi-ying  of  grease  whicii  delied  tlie  in  the  world,  a  yotnig  girl  advancing  to 
ros(\s.  Tlie  company  were  assembled,  tlie  dee]iest  mystery  of  life,  with  all  that 
Mrs.  Ogden.  the  president's   wife,  drew   a  her  soul    can    feel    of  hai)piness  or    ])ain 
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awaiiin.^'    Ihm-   in    tlic   sluulow.      Nor  was  foi-o-ettable  rojifaixl  foi"  siic.li  a,  ioihilto.      Hy 

tlioro  anyiliiii«»'  in  tli<>  bi'ido  now  to  cliili  llic  iinui  Mrs.  (jIi'(mmi  liad  clinilxul  Uiosiairs, 

llio  toiidci-   intei'cst  of   \\io.    hour.       Kwry  Ta.nsy  was  lyin^-  on  ilio  louno(»,  |)a,I(>,  but 

ono  know  that  Pansy  was  pretty,  but  this  quite  conscious,  a,ncl  in  a,n  utter  cba,ng(i  of 

Caii'youno-ci'Ciature  in  liei'sbirnnierorsatin  mood,  (b^nanding-   p(ituiantly    what    liad 

and  softest  fall  of  bice  was  beautiful.     }lo,v  Jiapp(Mi(>d  to  ber. 

face  was  pab^  a,s  a   wliite   i'os(\  ber  ey(\s  'Mlusb,  d(nu',"  said    Mrs.  Mai'tin,  j^'cn- 

slione  like  viobM-  lii'c.      Keiinetb  met  Ihm*.  tly  ;  "busb;  don't  talk;    peopbi  will  won- 

Jie  bad   been  ol)li,<»-(Hl  (owinn-  to   tbe  lini-  der." 

ited    free  space   in    iJu^    bouse)    to    reniain  "Did    \    faint?      Was — was    any    one 

sbut  u])  in  tbe  dinin^'-rooni,  with  the  fore-  bere?       WnHiriTs     Pi'of(>ssor     Jjarton?       I 

I'uniuM's    of    tlie     nuplial    banquet,     until  must  <4'(;t  up  a,nd  be  man'i(id." 

snmnioned;    a,iul    tbe  do^'^-ed   resignation  "  My  deai',  you  a?vMnari'ied,"  said  Mrs. 

of  tbe  avera*>-e  bi'ide^room  was  painted  on  Martin,  morci  ^-ently  still,  yet  at  tbe  same 

liis  face.      ]3ut  as  tbe  bride  met  bini  slie  instant  ber  eyes  sought  and  lield  tbe  otb- 

lifted  ber  eyes  for  one  second  to  bis,  and  er's  wild  and  ti-oubied  g-azi^  witb  an  impe- 

in   ber  fac(^  was  a  Ibisbino-,  lovely  tend(;r-  rious    restraint;    Imv    baiid    ti<4-bten(!d    on 

ness,    swiftly    qu(Micbed    by    tbe    faintijst  tbe    i^ii'Ts    wrist.       "  \'ou    w(M'e    mari'ied, 

blusli   as   lier  eyelids   fell.       it    li^liti'd   a  and  ca,m(^  up  \\('V(\  aiul   you  vver(^  talkinf^ 

look    of   absolutes    rai)ture    on    tbe    bi-ide-  to   \)\('.  wIkmi    you    fainted.       DoiTt  speak; 

set  features,  wbicb  did  not  leave  tbem  dur-  don't  try  to  excu't  yourscdf." 

ino"  tbe  ceremony,    liotb  man  and  woman  A.  c]ia.n<^(;  passed  over  Pansy's  f(^atures; 

uttered  tlie  responses  I'overently  and  clear-  tbey  seemed  to  ba,rden  indelinably  in   ev- 

ly.       To    Mrs.    Oo-den\s    amazeuHMit,   sbe  (M'y   line.      Tbe   tbrec^    <;'irls,   wbo   (Mitered 

found  lier  eyes  lillino'  witb   symj)a,tb(;tic  after  Mrs.  Gi-ecMi,  i-an    up   to  tJic;    loun<>e 

tears.      As  tbey  ])assed  lier,  rrum  and  wife,  witb  incoberent  critjs  and  cooin<»"sof  sym- 

sbe  murmured  to  Susy:    ''  J  low  lovely  sbe  ])atby  a,nd  a  <;ii'lisb  din  of  (;on<»-ratulation. 

is!     I  don't  woiubM' at  Professor  IJarton —  ]*aiisy  looked  from  onc^  to  tbe  otber.  a,nd 

iioir  P'  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Martin  was  watcdiinfic  tbe  I'adiant  "It's    no    woiubM*,    poor    cbibl!"    ci-ied 

shape  tba,t  for  a.n   instant  bri<>-hten(Ml  tbe  Mrs.  (iir<>,en  ;    "sucli  a.  strain!      There,  you 

ball.      "Ob,   r  do  b()p(^  tb(\y  will   \h)  ha))-  *j;\\'\s    o-o    away,   and     lea,V(5    Mrs.    Martin 

))yl"  sIh;  sij^'bcd.       "]<]x('use  nu^;    I    prom-  and     ni(\    that    ba,ve    been     mai-ri(Ml    and 

ised    to    s(5e    ber    a,    moment    bcfor(!    she  know   just    how    it    f(M>ls,  l,o    tak(^  cai'(^   of 

w(Mit,''  and  sbe    foll()W(ul  tiui  bi'itle.      The  Ik'I'.        There,    tbei'(\    deai'ie,    vr^     k'liow. 

cbambei'  wbicb  bad  served  as  a  dressinij;--  Don't  be  scared.      lie's  a  ^'ood  man,  and 

I'oom  was  full  of  tbe  litter  of  packing-,  in  loves   you   dearly;    and    you're   i''<)in<4-    to 

tbe  midst  of  which  Kenneth's  wife  stood  bav(^  lots  of  nice  tbinj^s  and  Ix^  v(M'y  lia,])- 

—  tall,    beautiful,    and    j^i'avely    sweet—  py.     V<^s,  you  a,i'(^      Now  wijxi  youi' (iyes, 

alone.  honey    lamb;    lh(M'<'.    be    is    at    tbe    dooi", 

She  (\\'t(Mid(ul  ber  arms,  and  Susan  Ma,i'  your  busl>and!" 

tin,   who   was  not  a,  s(uiInn(Mital    or   ell'u-  "My    husband  !"       No    one    bad    (n'cr 

sive    IxM'son,  crept   into  tluMu   with   a.  sol),  bc^ard    such    a    not(;    in    Tansy's    voice,  or 

^I'he  bride   did   not    spealc;   she  held   Susy  se(Mi    siu'li    a,  look'   as  dulled    aiul  widened 

close,  and  f»"ently  kiss(ul  ber  hair.  bei"   eyes    l)(^foi'(>    she    hid    them    on    Mrs. 

"Oh,  my  dear!    my   dear!    I  bope   you  Green's     breast.        ( /onsiderini;'    that     the 

will  be  happy,"  cried  Susy.  widow  had  not  rcu-eived  jnore  than  an  oc- 

"  J>ut    you    are    afraid    that    I    won't,"  casional    p(M'lv    on   tlu^  cluudc   from    l*a,nsy 

said    tbe   other,  smilin<;-.       "Oh,  I    reco<^-  by  way  of  caress   since  slu^  was  a  child, 

nizcnJiatal!  that  you  said    is1,ru(>;    it  /.s  a,  she   rose   to    the    demand   of  tlu^    momcuit 

risk,  it  may  be   wronij;-,  but      I    lovi;    him!  wonderfully.       Ibit  for  all  tb(^  sordid  wear 

Now    kiss    i»ie,  (btrliuij;-,  for    I     must    ^-o."  and  tear  of  ber    life,  1^'liza   ()ir(M>n    had    a 

Even     as    she    spoken    sln^     shiver(>d     and  feelini;-  heart,  and  there  w<'re  tears  on  ii(u* 

slipped  tbrouf>'b  Susy's  a,rms  to  the  lloor.  own    cheeks,  renuMnlxM-in^'  that  the   child 

Susy  did  not  call   for  lu^lp;    I'apidly,  with  bad  no  mother. 

treniblino-     liuj^'ei's,    sIk;     unloosc^ned     th<^  In     a    second,   howev(!r.   Pansy's    mood 

sbinino'  o-own  ;  she   ra.n   to  tbe   water  ju<»-  altcu'cul;    slu»,    tosstul    Iku'    bead    and    said, 

and  spattei'ed  water  on  tbe  beautiful  still  loudly:   "  The  ^iils  w(M'e  tellinij;- mci  brides 

face,  but  cautiously,  with  a  woman's  un  n(>v(U' eat  their  own  cake.     I  told '(mii  tluuHi 
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was  <)}ie  bride  would—     Oil,  is  lliat  you?  ])retty  brows  hard  over  one  pasaag-e:    ••! 

I'm  readv."  liavo    seen    E only    twice.       Pansy's 

Slic  ro.se;   she  lui-nod  her  cliano-od  and  kirking-;    objects    to    E "s    visits.      I'm 

toai--stained  face   towards  the  silent  man  afraid    there    is    trouble    aliead.       It's    a 

who   stood    before   her,  smiling   a  wintry  queer  outlook.      Pansy  lierself  is  getlino 

smile.      He  tendered  his  a)'m.  talked    about.      She   flirts    with   the   boys 

"You  'ain't  kissed  your  wife  yet!"  said  wor.se  tlian  ever." 
she.      His  lips  ti<^-htened.  Waspish  rumoi's  began  to  buzz  throngli 

"The    ])()or  child's  so   scai'cd  she   Hies  Susy's    letters    from    home.       Thick    and 

back  in   a    Ivind    of  l)i'ava(l()."  ]\Li's.  Green  thicker  they  grew:   so  that  she  was  noi 

ap<)l()gi/.<Hl  to  Susy,  while  Kenneth  bi'ush-  sui'prised    at    the    stoi-y    Mrs.  Ogden    had 

(>d  the  ])i'()iIVred  cluM'k  with   the   light(\st  ready   for  her   when   she  returned.      She 

of  kisses.  ^vas  thankful    that    the    teller    should   hv 

To  covei'  the  young  couple's  jn-esumed  the    ]n'esident's    wife,  a    woman    of    part> 

embari-assment  she  was  insi)ired  to  an  ef-  and   wit.  who  had  enough  knowledge   of 

fort   of  humor.      "I   suppose    yoii  think  human  nature  to  expect  little,  and  enough 

she's  ])retty's  a  rose,  but  I  think  she  bet-  heart   to  forgive  mucii.      There   was   no- 

t(>r  wash   her  face.      And   since  the  kiss-  thing  surprising  in  the  story  of  Pansy"> 

ing's  begun — come  back,  girls!"  daring  folly,  although  it  had   stirred  the 

Thanks  to  the  girls,  the  descent  down  society  of  the  staid  little  town  to  wild  ex- 
stairs  was  made  amid  a  cheerful  bustle;  citement. 

and  the  wedding  supper  })assed  oti  with  "Tcnn  Lawrence  is  the  worst,"  said 
fair  credit.  The  president  told  a  really  Mrs.  Ogden;  "he  danced  six  times  with 
funny  story,  and  other  men  told  stories  her  at  the  frat.  haU.  and  the  foolish 
whicli  could  pass  as  funny.  ]Mr.  Sam  young  things  went  outside — to  get  ice- 
Carter  turned  several  neat  com])lime]its,  cream.  And  the  talk  —  you  can  fancj^ 
so  heartening  the  boarders  that  they  prof-  the  talk.  And  her  manner  to  Professor 
fered  a  few  shy  speeches  to  the  girls:  and  Barton,  who  is  courteous  ahvays  —  al- 
the  girls  began  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  though  I  caiinof  say  he  is  devoted,  as 
stole  white  ribbon  for  the  boys,  that  they  one  would  expect — her  manner  is  very 
might  declc  the  bridal  carriage,  which  de-  bad.  She  seems  to  take  a  pervei'se  plea- 
parted  under  a  shower  of  rice  and  a  lire  sure  in  defying  him  in  public.  I  never 
of  raillery  and  giggles,  as  a  bridal  coacli  i-espected  him  so  much  as  I  have  seeing 
should  go.  him  keep  his  temper  under  tlie  provoca- 

"It's  over,'' sighed  Kichard  ]\[artin,  set-  tion  that  she  gives  him." 
tling  himself  comfortably  in  his  own  car-  But  if  the   story  were  not  surprising, 

riage,  going  home.     "Thank  Heaven,  it's  there  was  surpi'ise  in  quantity  for  Susy 

over  I"  in  ]\[rs.  Ogden's  attitude:  her  next  words 

"  No."  answered  Susan,  his  wife ;    "it's  showed    it.      "Do    yoti    know,"  she    said, 

just  begun."  "there  is  something   about   Mrs.  Barton 

"Not  original,  l)ut  true,"  said  Dick.  that  is  very — bewildei'ing." 

The  Bartons  were  gone  until  term-time;  "Bewildering?"  repeated  Susy,  inno- 
Susy  Martin,  her  husband,  and  children  cently,  but  her  color  turned, 
spent  the  summer  away;  and  Susy  her-  "I  don't  know^  any  other  word  for  it. 
self  did  not  ri'tui'u  until  October.  Ihir-  You  remember  how  impressed  I  was  with 
ing  this  time  only  one  letter  came  to  lier  beauty  and  her  grace  at  the  wedding, 
her  from  Kenneth,  who  was  a  notc^rious  It  v.asn't  only  that  I  admired  lier;  I  felt 
hater  of  letttu' -  writing.  It  was  l>riefer  my  heart  warm  to  hei-;  I  couldn't  help  it. 
even  than  was  the  wont  of  that  concise  AYell.  I  met  her  immediately  on  her  re- 
correspondent.  It  ran:  "Your  warn-  turn,  and,  my  dear,  she  didn't  seem  like 
ings  Inive  all  been  jusiiiied.  Neverihe-  the  same  person.  I  was  wofully  disen- 
less,  I  am  scared  at  my  own  lui]-»pines>."  chanted.      She    seemed    i)ositively — taw- 

"  I  hate  people  to  writt^  telegram^  and  dry.  if  you  will  excuse  me." 
call     them    letters,"  was    Sn>y"s    peevish  "Pansy    /.s^    tawdry.   I'm    afraid,'"  said 

comment.     "  Evelyn  writes  often  eiiough,  Susy. 

but  it's  the  same  story,  only  she's  full  of  "She  seemed,  if  I  may  say  so.  eager  to 

Ken's   work,  and  what  a   great    man  he's  shine,  but    with    nothing  real   about   lier 

going  to  be."     Then   she  read   her   hus-  that  was  sliining.      She  monopolized  the 

band's  last  letter  over  aa-ain.  knittino-  lior  talk,  in  sucJi  a  loud  voice:   she  called  lier 
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husband  across  the  room  ;  called  him 
'  Ken  '—in  short,  she  was  offensively  at 
ease.  I  believe  truly  she  Avas  embar- 
rassed, but  she  didn't  show  anything-  ex- 
cept complacency.  And  the  other  times 
that  I  saw  her  in  public  she  seemed  much 
the  same  until  our  g-loe  club  rece})tion 
last  week;  then  I  found  her  bewildering. 
She  was  so  gentle,  so  quiet,  so  dignified, 
her  voice  had  the  most  exquisite  little 
cadences  and  intonations.  I  stared  at 
her,  almost  ready  to  faint.  And  when 
she  talked  (although  she  talked  very  lit- 
tle) she  was  charming,  actually  charm- 
ing. Positively  it  was  not  like  the  same 
person.  And  she  snubbed  Tom  Law- 
rence." 

"  Are  you  sure?" 

"Certain.  He  told  Eddy  Dunn  that 
there  never  was  anything  about  Mrs.  Bar- 
Ion  except  her  beauty,  and  a  fellow  got 
tired  of  that  after  a  while.  Besides,  I 
saw  him  coming  out  of  the  library,  where 
he  had  managed  to  get  her  alone,  and 
he  was  red  in  the  face,  he  was  so  angry. 
But  what  do  you  make  of  her  being  so 
different?  It  can't  be  religion;  that  only 
changes  the  heart,  not  the  grammar;  but 
she  was  changed  in  every  res}>ect  —  she 
was  positively  another  person." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Susy, 
gravely,  "but — did  she  keep  changed?" 

Mrs.  Ogden  shook  her  head.  "No; 
that's  the  marvel.  She  came  to  my  lunch- 
eon, and  she  was  lovely,  perfectly  lovely. 
I  met  her  at  the  theatre  that  night,  and 
I  could  hear  her  laughing  and  joking 
with  half  a  dozen  boys  who  filled  the  box. 
She  always  has  Professor  Barton  take  a 
box ;  and  that's  a  litile,  just  a  little  showy, 
don't  3^ou  think?" 

"  Very  show}","  said  Susy. 

"She  talked  very  loudly,  and  laughed 
a  great  deal.      I  can't  puzzle  it  out." 

Sus}^  was  at  a  loss  to  answer,  not  be- 
cause she  shared  Mrs.  Ogden's  bewilder- 
ment, but  because  she  could  have  removed 
it  in  a  way,  had  she  ventured.  It  was  a 
relief  to  have  Kenneth  himself  come  into 
the  room,  with  Dick. 

He  remained  after  Dick's  departure  to 
attend  Mrs.  Ogden  home,  and  Susy  dashed 
into  her  subject  at  once:  "Ken,  how  is 
Pansy?    AVhy  didn't  she  come  with  you?" 

"  Pansy's  liaving  one  of  her  tantrums," 
he  returned,  carelessly. 

Susy  looked  at  him.  He  had  thrown 
himself  into  an  easy-chair  with  an  air  of 
weariness;    suddenly    he   lifted  his   head 


and  spoke  with  passion  :  "  Susy,  you  know 
just  how  it  was.  There  was  no  conceal- 
ment. It  was  a  perfectly  fair,  frank  bar- 
gain. She  knew  I  didn't  care  a  rap  for 
her.  No  more  she  cared  for  me.  She 
married  me  for  my  money  and  position. 
I  married  her  to  have  Evelj^n.  Marry 
hert  Wli}^  3^ou  know^  how  it  really  was. 
I  thought  she  was  an  amiable  little  fool 
who  would  keep  to  her  side  of  the  road. 
She — she  isn't.  She  lights  against  Eve- 
lyn in  every  way.  As  for  accepting  our 
advice  about  behavior,  we've  ceased  to 
offer  it.  I'm  mortified  and  irritated  and 
humiliated  every  da^^  of  my  life;  I  know 
half  my  friends  consider  nie  a  sodden 
idiot,  and  the  other  half  pity  me;  yet — 
Susy,  I  would  do  it  all  over  again,  know- 
ing Pansy  to  be  the  little  devil  she  is! 
For— my  God,  I  can't  tell  you  how  happy 
I  am  !  Susy,  you  don't  dream  what  she 
is;  she  satisfies  every  aspiration  of  my 
soul,  every  dream  of  my  heart.  Don't 
think  me  raving  crazy.  I've  simply  got 
to  tell  somebody !" 

Susy  shook  her  head.  "How  is  it  all 
going  to  end?" 

Kenneth  did  not  reply,  because  a  maid 
entered  to  announce  "  Mi'S.  Barton.'' 

They  both  looked  up  as  the  dainty  fig- 
ure glided  into  the  room.  On  both  faces 
was  a  kind  of  excited  anticipation,  suc- 
ceeded on  Kenneth's  part  by  delight.  He 
caught  her  in  his  arms.  *'My  darling, 
is  it  you?''  he  cried,  heedless  of  Susy. 
But  with  a  smile  Mrs.  Barton  slipped 
away  to  kiss  his  cousin  on  both  cheeks, 
and  then  to  laugh.  It  was  not  Pansy's 
laugh,  but  the  laugh  of  a  gentlewoman  — 
sweet  and  fresh  and  low,  a  lovely  laugh. 
It  was  Pansy,  and  yet  it  was  not  Pansy. 
There  was  Pansy's  slim  figure  moving 
with  a  novel  grace.  Pansy's  ])retty  face 
with  another  soul  transforming  it.  She 
sank  down  in  the  chair  whicli  Susy  push- 
ed towards  her,  and  sighed  a  deep  con- 
tented sigh.  "  Oh,  but  I  had  a  time  with 
that  girl !"  she  said.  "  I  thought  I  never 
should  get  her  off' I'' 

"Didn't  she  want  you  to  come,  Evey?" 
said  Kenneth. 

"She  never  wants  me  to  come.  Susy, 
you  dear  child,  how  lovely  it  is  to  see 
you !" 

"It's  lovely  to  see  ?/o?t,"  said  Susy. 
"Tell  me,  liave  you  been  bad  wliile  I 
was  gone?  I  mean,  how  have  you  treated 
poor  Pansy?" 

"Oh,  w^ell,  it's  a   duel,  a'ou   know,  be- 
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twecii  raiis\'  and  nie  now— a  duel  to  tlie  Neither  Dick  nor  she  suspected  Pansy  of 

diiatli.      Tlior(\  (h)irt  look  so  soleiHU  ;  Pni  trickery.      Susy  said  that  she  had  no  nio- 

sui'c    it's   not    u\y    fault.       Pansy   rather  live,  and  Dick  said  that  she  was  too  stupid, 

liked  it  when   T   lirst  came.      Do  you   I'c-  But  neither  of  them  believed  any  more  in 

momber  when  she   first  spoke  to  you   of  Pansy's '' spook'.""  as  they  called  her.  than 

,,,(./■'  in  Pansy's  trickery.      "It's  a  queer  delu- 

Susy  nodded,  sadly.  "She  called  you  sion."  they  both  said;  "queer  enough  to 
her  'spook,'  and  said  she  didn't  really  investigate."  Thereupon  they  began  to 
know  what  you  did;  but  (bat  it  was  very  investigate.  Pansy  under  the  control  of 
convenient/ when  she  wanted  to  sleep  this  alien  influence,  whether  some  sub- 
mornings,  to  have  you  take  her  ])lace.  conscious  phase  of  herself  or  something 
And  she  would  wake  up  a  couple  of  else,  was  an  utterly  different  being.  Susy 
hours  latei'  in  the  store,  with  her  stock  all  had  said  once,  "It  is  like  another  soul  in 
in  shai)e,  and   everybody  always   ])leased  Pansy's  body." 

with    her.       What    ha})pened   she    didn't  The    other   soul,  which   asked   them  to 

know.     She  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  afraid  call  her  "Evelyn,"  was,  in  the  first  place, 

any   one  should    find   out;    but  she  said  visibly  a  gentlewoman,  which  poor  Pansy 

her  si)ook  wanted  her  to  tell  ?/.s,"  could   never    be.      She   had    every   little 

'*  I  did,  too.      Ifs  hard  getting  at  Pan-  trick  and  turn  of  manner,  every  well-bred 

sy  to   talk  to  her.      But  I  was  bound  to  inflection  of  voice,  every  habit  of  thought, 

know    you.    Susy;     and     I     liked    Dick,  of  a   delicate  -  minded   woman.      Perhaps 

You've  been  just  like  a  kind  brother  and  her  subtlest  charm  was  that  she  was  at 

sister  to  me.      Do  you  know.  Pansy  would  once  so  gentle  and  so  gay.      Pansy  was 

say  sometimes,  when  she  felt  I  was  trying  gay.  but  she  was  no  more  gentle  than  a 

to  come,  'We'll  go  over  to  the  Martins  if  sparrow.      Furthermore,  Evelyn  had   di- 

you'll  go  away  before  sup])er.'     I  always  vers   accomplishments  —  she   sketched   in 

agreed.      She  isn't  so  obliging  now."  an   old-fashioned,  painstaking   way,  she 

"  I  remember  the  first  time  Ken  came,"  sang  delightfully,  and  she  had  a  pretty 

said    rUisy.      "He   maintained   you    were  touch  at  the  piano.      Pansy's  only  effort 

only  a  state,  a  subconsciousness,  not  Pansy  in  art  was  the  trimining  of  her  hats,  and 

or  another,  but  only  a  kind  of  an  '  it."  "  she  could  not  so  much  as  turn  a  tune. 

Kenneth  laughed.      "  Yes.  I  remember  Evelyn    was   well  educated.      She   had    a 

my  line  theories,   and  how  you  told   me  good    general    acquaintance    Avitli    litera- 

all  my  character   and   my  ])ast.      And    I  ture,  and  a  curiously  intiinate  knowledge 

made  a  bluff  of  thought-ti-ansferrence."  of    the    French    writers    and    ai'tists   and 

"But   it    wasn't    thought-transferrence  dramatists   of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 

when   I  hunted    up   that   quotation    from  century.      However,  it  was  rather  the  un- 

Rousseau  for  your  })a])er  for  you.  and  I'm  dazzled    intimacy  of  a   contemporaiw  on 

sure  neitlu-r  Susy  nor  you  have  enough  the   stage   than    a   student.       She   talked 

music  about  you  to  transfer  any  to  iih\"  rather  as  a   ])atron.  a   lady  of  quality,  to 

Susy  laughed  and  pointed  to  the  iiiano.  whom  such  beings  were  merely  nnu'e  or 

"  Go  ami  i)lay  now:   phiy  Schubert"s  sere-  less  amusing  people  for  a  salon.      Such, 

nad(\""  indeed,    she    claimed   to    have  been — the 

While  Evelyn  ])layrd  and  her  husband  wife  of  a  French  marquis  {ol  whom  thei'e 
hung  ovei'  hei-.  Susy  i-eviewed  the  whole  was  no  good  to  be  said  except  that  he 
uncanny  exi)erituice.  She  seonuxl  to  hicar  died  well,  for  they  went  to  the  guillotine 
again  Pansy's  Hrst  awkwai'd  coni'essicms.  together),  but  born  an  English  woman. 
"  Fm  sure  I  don"t  want  to  be  a  medium.""  She  spoke  French  with  purity  and  flu- 
she  C()m})lained  ;  "I  hate  it.  1  ain"t.  ency,  yet  not  pi-ecisely  like  a  native.  She 
either  ;  but  I  know  there"s  something,  did  not  i>retend  that  her  life  had  been 
somebodj/,  ^^e\s  at  me.  1  feel  it  coming,  happy:  in  fact,  she  was  extremely  reti- 
If  I  resist  and  tight  it.  sometimes  it  won't  cent  about  it.  ami  even  more  reticent  re- 
come;  but  nu)re  times  I  just  can't  help  garding  her  condition  previous  to  her 
myself,  and  I  go  off  into  a  kind  of  faint,  present  ex})erience. 

When  I  wake   up  I'm   all   rigiit.      I  only  Pansy  ito  return  to  the  contrast)  had 

feel  kind  of  cool  and  holler  in  my  head,  idled   away  the  meagre  advantages  of  a 

and  my  heart  is    beating  a    little   quick,  grammar-school,   and    knew   no    tongue 

and  I'm  tired;    but  that's  all."'  save    her   own.       To  Susan   and  to  Dick 

The    storv   struck    Susy   as    inci-edibie.  such  ]ioints  of  variance  were  trivial  com- 
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pared  to  the  difference  between  the  two 
AYomen's  souls. 

"  It's  no  use,"  slie  exclaimed ;  "Evelyn 
is  not  Pansy  ;  she's  a  thousand  times 
nicer!" 

"  Doesn't  trot  in  the  same  class,"  ag-reed 
Dick.  "  Evelyn's  thoroughbred,  and  Pan- 
sy's a  harmless  little  two  spot,  that's  all." 

They  contrived  a  hundred  tests  for  her, 
in  no  one  of  which  she  failed.  It  was 
strange  how  soon  they  grew  callous  to  her 
uncanny  gift  of  reading  their  thoughts; 
how  confident  tliey  were  in  her  unfailing 
delicacy. 

'^  Can  you  read  my  tliouglits  ?"  Susy 
asked  once. 

"No;  only  feel  tliem,"  she  answered, 
g.ay].y.  "But — you  wouldn't  listen  at  a 
key-hole,  would  you?  Neither  would  I. 
It's  only  when  I  am  sure  you  won't  mind 
that  I  let  myself  feel.'' 

Next  came  Kenneth,  Susy's  cousin,  a 
keen  young  psychologist,  who  was  on  fire 
with  interest  and  eager  curiosity  over  a 
beautiful  puzzle  when  he  heard  of  Pan- 
S3"'s  strange  possession.  Kenneth  cared 
nothing  for  women  ;  in  fact,  he  despised 
them  under  his  fine  mask  of  courtesy. 
Susy  til  ought  of  no  danger.  And  then 
tlie  strangest  of  romances  played  itself 
under  her  eyes.  Kenneth  was  interested, 
piqued,  pleased,  enchanted,  enthralled. 
At  last  the  brilliant  young  man  of  the 
world,  the  cool  student,  was  as  recklessly 
in  love  as  a  college  boy. 

Susy,  thinking  it  all  over,  sighed  gen- 
tly to  herself.  Long  ago  she  had  Hung 
away  her  tattered  theories,  rent  anew  at 
every  fresh  strain  of  experiment  ;  the 
ci'eature  in  the  room  to-night  was  her 
friend  Evelyn,  who  charmed  her  infinite- 
ly, whom  she  deeply  and  truly  loved; 
not  poor  shallow  Pansy.  At  that  in- 
stant she  thought  how  exquisite  was  the 
])oise  of  Evelyn's  head  on  her  shoulder's; 
how  beautiful  and  full  of  spirit  her  car- 
riage and  her  every  movement  ;  how 
lovely  was  the  face,  suddenly  turned  on 
her,  informed  now  with  light  and  fire. 

"I  could  almost  say  it  was  not  only 
another  soul,  but  another  body,''  thought 
she. 

EveUni  smiled  at  her.  "Susy,  were 
you  amused  this  afternoon  when  Mrs. 
Ogden  told  you  about  Tommy  Lawrence 
and  me?  That  was  rather  clever  what 
she  said  about  being  sure  I  snubbed  him, 
he  was  so  lofty  and  critical.  '  The  only 
thing  about  Mrs.  Barton  was  her  beauty!' 


Horrid  little  animal!  I  did  snub  him. 
Susy,  Ken's  willing,  and  I  wish  you'd 
tell  Mrs.  Ogden  the  truth.  I  like  her,  and 
I  want  her  to  like  me — me,  not  Pansy." 

Su.sy  expressed  no  surprise  that  she 
should  know  of  Mrs.  Ogden 's  visit,  nor 
did  she  feel  any.  She  merely  shook  her 
head  over  Evelyn's  last  sentence,  and 
murmured:  "How  you  do  hate  that  poor 
child!     You  didn't  u.se  to!" 

"No ;  I  rather  liked  her,"  admitted  Eve- 
lyn ;  "  she  was  a  good-natured  little  fool ; 
but  now  she's  more  of  a  fool,  and  she  has 
a  nasty  temper.  And — Susy,  would  yoa 
like  a  woman  who  could  be  most  of  the 
time  with  your  husband,  trying  to  make 
him  like  her?  And  she  so  pretty  and — 
and  looking  so  much  like  you!  But  I 
am  nicer-looking  than  Pansy — don't  you 
think,  Susy?  Don't  you  reall}^  think?" 
she  wheedled,  twining  an  arm  about 
Susy's  neck.  "My  dearests  !  Oh,  if  I 
could  only  be  with  you  two  all  I  wanted; 
be  a  real,  live  woman!"  Her  radiant 
glance  bathed  both  of  them  in  turn  like 
a  Hood  of  light. 

"  But  you  are  so  wise,  Evelyn  " — Susy 
caught  at  the  first  palliation  of  the  situa- 
tion which  presented  itself;  she  was  a 
woman  too,  and  it  seemed  to  her  no  bet- 
ter— "3"0u  have  all  space  in  whi'cli  to 
roam,  you  know;  and  you  see — "  The 
words  faltered  off  her  lips  before  the  eyes 
that  were  turned  to  hei-s— eyes  full  of  a 
strange  and  solemn  comprehension. 

"I  am  frightened  at  what  I  know," 
said  Evelyn,  slowly;  '"  more  fi'ightened  at 
what  I— must  know.  Do  you  suppose 
that  the  other  world  is  so  infinitely  differ- 
ent? Oh  no!  there  are  the  details — tliem 
of  coui-se  we  find  different;  but  behind 
all  we  have,  there  is  the  same  mystery, 
the  same  need  of  faith,  aiul  sui-ely  the 
same  need  of — love.  Perhaps  I  should 
not  want  to  live  if  I  had  had  my  share 
of  life.  I  know  a  beautiful  soul  ;  he 
lived  a  long  life  here;  he  knew  the  calm 
of  age,  the  content,  the  wisdom  of  it  all. 
But  me,  I  was  cut  off.  never  having 
known.  I  knew  marriage  only  as  a 
nightmare;  and  love — I  never  loved  un- 
til I  saw  Ken."  Her  husband  gently 
lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
it.  "  We  arc  all  so,  we  that  have  met 
violent,  untimely  dealhs.  It  is  a  law. 
See,  if  the  river  Hows  into  the  lake,  it 
Hows  as  the  sun  shines,  so  quietly;  but 
if  you  cut  it  off  with  a  great  dam,  it  must 
rush  out  of  its  channel   and  seek  a  new 
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ono.      You  will  know  al)Oiit  tlioso  tliiiio-s  took    it    easily  cnongli    before    you  Trere 

somo  tiin(\"                                                        .  iiiariiecl.      You    \vei'e    \Yillino'     enough,"" 

"  J->ul,""  Susy  uro-otl,  i-atlier  diindently,  said  he.     "'  You  have  everything  I  prom- 

"  that  doesn't    make   it  any  less  hard  on  ised.      I    liave    kept     my  word    never    to 

Pansv,  vou  know.""  maice  any  claim  on  you  or  to  annoy — "' 

"  117///  is  it   hard?      lie    isn"t   her  hus-  Pansy'.s     laugii     was     venomous  ;       it 

],.i,,(| — !,(»  mai-ried  iiic :   lam  his  wile,  iiot  drowned  his  low  voice  in  a  strident  peal. 

she.      She  doesiTt  care  for  him — at   least  "Oh,  you  :  You"re  perfect.    You"re  never 

she  didn"t  care    for    liim.  and  slu^  has  no  a  minute  with  me  you  can  hel]\  if  tiiat"s 

riu'lit  to  care  tor  him,  to  try  to  make  him  what  you  mean.      1  only  vrish  sJie  was  as 

care  for  her:    liut  somel  im(\s  I  am  almost  particular.     Nasty,  sly  thing!      Sneaking 

sorrv  for  i^ansy.      If  only  she  would  not  in  and  not  letting  me  have  my  own  wed- 

liu-ht,  liLvht.   ligiitl      .\h,  I   can"t    stay  any  ding!     And    when,  just  in    fun    and    he- 

mor(\      (h>od-hy!      Well,    conu^     if    you  cause  I — I  was  frighteiied,  I  asked  you  to 

like."      She    liirew  h(M-self    into  a  chair,  ki>s  me,  you  told  me,  fo/d  me  afterwards 

resting  her  hV;ul  on  the  hack  and  closing  that  y(ni  oiily  did  it  because  you  had  to, 

]\v\'    (\ves.       All     the    delicate    animation  and  I  needn"t  expect — e, I'jie ct .'     Oh,  good 

faded  out  of  Iwr  face,  which  became  but  heavens  !  do  you  think  there"s  a  girl  in  the 

th(^  mask  of  a  face,  inanimate,  blank  in  a  world  would  foi'give  a  man"s  saying  such 

vague  and  sinister  fashion,  em])tied  of  all  a  tiling.^     IMrs.  !Martin.  I   liatc   him — and 

lif(\      The   beholdei's,   however,  wei-o   too  I  hate //cr .'"" 

used   to  th(^  change  to    tind    any    longer  With   that    she  flung  herself  back  into 

a  grewsome   thrill   in   its  progress.      The  the  chair  and  burst  into  a  temi)est  of  loud 

man  sighed,   and   the  woman    echoed   his  sobs. 

sigh.  '■  You  see,""  said  Kenneth. 

*'  riovr  is  it  all  going  to  end.  Ken.'""  said  To  his  amazement,  Susy  answered,  in- 

she  again.  dignantly:    "  I  see  you  are  too  dense  for 

"  I  don't  try  to  guess,"  said   he;    "but  anything.  Ken.       Any  wonnui  on  earth 

I    tru  t    her.      She  will   be    stronger  than  would    resent    such    a    speech,  as    if    she 

Pansy.""  were    throwing     herself    at    your    head! 

Paiisy    slowly    ;iwoke;     her    eyes    ran  Pansy,  lie    /^    stu]")id:    it   ^Yas   horrid,  but 

fi'om   one   face   to   the  other,  aiul    thence  lie    didn"t    mean    anything.      Pansy,  you 

rouiul  the  ])retty  room  to  the  oi)en  piano,  are  i-um])liiig  that  sweet  chitlon  waist  in 

wliile  she  sal  u})  slitlly  and  shook  herself,  a  heart-rending  way.      Do  sit  up!      You 

The  eyes  wer(^  sullen.      The  mouth  droop-  didn"t  mean  anything.  Ken?'" 

ed  in  a  petulant  curve.  '"  Certainly  ]iot,""  said  Ken,  meekly,  but 

"I  wish   Evelyn    would    let    nu^  know  looking  rather  dazed.     "  Pansy.  I  am  very 

when    she's    coming,  a.nd    not    juni})    in  sorry  if  I  hurt  your  feelings.     I — I  always 

on  a  body."  she  extdaimed:   *' she  hasn't  want  to  ti'cat  you  with  resi)ect.  and — and 

got  a.ny  more  politeness  than  a  ])ig.  but   I  kindness." 

suppose  you  thinlc  she's  a  ]^erfect  lady."  I\insy  sat  up.  and  began  mechanically 

"i    do.     in(->st     certainly."    said     Susy,  to   smooth    tlie  front  of    her   waist.      She 

Kenneth  foldtnl  his  arms.  loolanl  at  Kenneth  almost  wistfully.      "I 

Oh.  yc»u  do.  do  youf  sneereil  Pansy,  kiu^w  I'n^  hateful.""  she  murmured,   "  but 

"  \V(dl.  maybe  you'd  tiiinic  (.iiirerently  if  we'd    get   along  well   enough   if   she'd   let 

you  knew  as  much  alnnit  her  as  I  do!"  us  a.lone!      Ken,  will  you  take  me  to  tlu^ 

"  This  can't  be  interesting  to  ]\Ii-s.  'M:\v-  concert:" 

tin.""      Kenneth   tooiv    the  words    off    her  "Yes,  Pansy,"  said   Kenneth,  wearily; 

li[)S.       "  I^insy.  are   you    ready    to  come  and  Susy  I'emembcred  that  she  had  heard 

home?"  of  some  dispute  between  the  P)artons  re- 

"  Home  !"     shrilled     Pansy  ;     "■  much  gai'ding   this    same    concert.      That   nuiy 

home  I've  got  !      'P>out  as  much  lu>me  as  have  made   Kenneth's  assent  seem  a  tri- 

hushand.      Oh.  it    ain't    fair    -it  (dii't  .'     I  um]ih  to  Pansy. whose  eyes  flaslied.      She 

haven't  got  anything,  not    even  my  own  went  away  wiilunit  further  ado. 

self!"  Susy  found  a  shade  of  I'elief  in  sharing 

Some  throb  of  real  pain  in  the  peevish,  her  anxieties  with  ^Irs.  Ogden.     She  gave 

sliarp  tones  went  to  Susy's  heart.      Liiiht  her  the  whole  situation.     ]\Irs.  Ogden  was 

and  sellish  as   the  ci-eature   was.  it  was  a  as  interested  as  she  could  wish.      Indeed, 

tragedy.      Kenneth  only  frowned.     "You  she  was  ])rofoundly  stirred;  but  she  liad 
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not  Susy's  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
Evelyn.  "I  never  heard  aiiythiii;L;'  so 
strange  in  my  life,"  she  began  ;  "  but  are 
vou  sure  Evelyn  is  not  Pansy,  different, 
superior,  but,  say,  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  Pansy — " 

But  Susy  interi'upted  her  impatiently: 
''No,  she  isn't.  She  is  not  the  best  kind 
of  a  Pansy,  or  any  kind  at  all.  She  is 
utterly  different." 

"You  know  the  theories  of  double  con- 
sciousness— " 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  we  went  th cough  all  that 
with  Ken.  I  heard  of  one,  two,  three 
Lenores;  and  Louis  Somebody,  wiio  was 
such  a  good,  cheerful,  sober  fellow  in  one 
state,  and  a  morose  drunkard  in  another; 
and  I  understand  that  our  personality  is 
bound  up  in  our  memory,  and  our  mem- 
ory depends  on  our  nerve  centres,  and  if 
our  nerve  centres  g^et  divided  we  may 
think  we  are  two  people.  But  all  these 
])eople,  however  they  divided  their  nerve 
centres  and  their  personalities,  and  how- 
ever different  theii*  moi-als,  weren't  dif- 
fereiit  in  other  ways  than  theii'  tempera- 
ments. Louis  one  wasn't  a  mechanic, 
and  Louis  two  a  professor  of  Hebrew. 
Lenore  wasn't  a  great  lady  one  time,  and 
a  French  peasant  the  other;  but  Evelyn 
can  do  all  sorts  of  things  that  Pansy 
can't,  like  talking  French  and  playing- 
Bach's  fugues." 

"Yes,  those  supernormal  attributes  of 
the  second  personality  do  confuse  one." 

"Supernormal  ?  That's  what  Ken  called 
it.  Yet  to  me  the  most  marvellous  is  the 
other  difference.  Evelyn  is  a  lady.  Li- 
stincts,  manner — every  way.  While  poor 
Pansy — " 

"  Poor  Pansy  !"  said  Mrs.  Ogden. 

"  Well,  you  understand.  They  are  not 
to  be  compared.      Pansy  is  not  Evelyn." 

"  I  don't  know.  Isn't  it  possible  tliat 
there  are  more  individualities  than  one  in 
us?  Haven't  you  felt  that  you  were  more 
than  one  person?  I'm  not  a  tlieosophist, 
yet  I  wonder  if  their  theory  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  hasn't  some  fouiula- 
tion?  Sui)pose  some  soul  were  trying 
to  be  Pansy;  I  mean,  suppose  the  real 
Pansy  is  Evelyn,  but  she  is  confused  by 
another  pei'sonality,  which  she  cannot  at 
once  control — "' 

"You  make  my  head  swim!      I  think 
it  is  easier  to  suppose  there  is  an  Evelyn 
and  there  is  a  Pansy,  and  Evelyn  is  sim- 
ply trying  to  get  hold  of  Pansy's  body." 
"  It  would  prove  that  there  was  such  a 
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thing  as  the  soul,  wouldn't  it?"  said  Mrs. 
Ogden.  "Anyhow,  I  am  glad  you  told  me, 
for  it  justifies  tlu^  iri'epi'essible,  sti'ong  at- 
traction which  I  can't  help  feeling  for 
Mrs.  Barton  at  times,  while  at  other 
times  I  am  only  sorry  for  hei*.  By  the 
way,  I  exi)ect  to  invite  the  Bartons  to 
dinnei"  Thui-sday.  Which  do  you  think 
will  come?" 

Pans3^  came.  A  ti'itle  flushed  was 
Pansy;  a  ti'iile  ill  at  ease  in  s{)ite  of  a 
beautiful  toilet.  She  said  almost  nothing, 
and  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  com})any's 
forks  and  spoons.  On  the  whole,  if  she 
did  not  confirm  the  favorable  imi)ression 
made  at  the  luncheon,  neither  did  she 
greatly  disturb  it. 

The  day  after  the  dinner  Mi's.  Green 
had  a  visit  from  her  niece.  The  worthy 
woman  was  in  her  kitchen,  just  happily 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  an  autumn 
rite  of  the  housekeepei-;  she  was  ladling 
chile  sauce  into  glass  jars;  and,  as  it 
hapi)ened,  her  mind  was  on  Pansy  as  she 
woi-ked.  '•  It  was  real  kind  of  her,  send- 
ing me  all  these  nice  tomaytoes  and  })ep- 
pers.  If  they  do  grow  in  her  yard,  she  had 
to  think  of  it  " —  thus  ran  her  grateful 
thoughts.  "  I  will  say  Pansy's  improved 
since  her  marriage.  Land  of  Goshen  1  If 
there  she  ain't  this  minnit,  gifting  out  of 
the  surrey !" 

Mrs.  Green  could  not  look  at  the  Bar- 
ton carriage  witliout  a  glow  of  pride. 
The  shining  ])aint,  the  coachman's  livery, 
the  monogram  on  the  })anels — when  they 
passed  her,  slie sighed  with  delight.  "Pan- 
sy's oneof 'em,  sure  I"  she  exulted.  "Thrc^e 
carriages  counting  the  new  buggy.  But 
I  don't  think  much  of  hei*  man's  manners, 
never  gitting  off  to  help  Ikm*  out.  Will 
you  look  at  the  lazy  coot,  this  minnit, 
never  moving!  My!  Pansy — Mrs.  ]5ar- 
ton!  The  girl's  out.  Walk  i-ight  into 
the  parlor." 

But  Pansy,  declining  the  i)arlor  and 
"lemonade  in  a  minnit,"  went  directly 
to  the  kitchen.  It  was  not  like  the  old 
Pansy  to  reject  service,  and  less  like  her 
to  proffer  help;  but  Pansy  was  i-eclvlessly 
pulling  off  her  white  gloves  with  that  in- 
tent. 

"Well,  I  f/ncsfi/'  exj)ostulated  Mi's. 
Green,  "I  ain't  going  to  let  you,  with 
two  girls  at  houje,  woi'k  over  my  chile 
sauce." 

*'But  they  are  home,  and  not  here," 
said  Pansy;  "sothey  can't  help,  and  you'll 
have  to  let  me." 
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'•  You  said  thai  jest  like  tlic  old  Pansy.""  •■  ^Fy  dt-ar/' said  she.  "you  listen  to  an 

Pansy's  bitter  smile  sent  a  chill  into  the  old  married  woman.      :\rake  u  [)  with  your 

kindly    son!    that    heard    her.   as    she   an-  liusband.  and    ti'y   to    fall    into   his   ways. 

swei-cd,  '•!  uMicss  there  ain't  mncli  of  the  Tliey're  proper  ways  for  a  professor's  lady. 

old  I'ansy  left  in  me  now.""  ami  that's  what  you  are.      I  ain't  scolding 

"  .Most    lik<'  th(^  y()un<^-  things  have  had  you.  deai-i<'  th'ar;   but  nuirvied  ladies  can't 

a    (piarrel."'    thought    ^Irs.  (Jreen:    "•  lirsl  act    so    friendly   with    tlie   boys   as   young 

year    of    marria,u-e    is    ))i-etty     tryini^-    all  uirls.      1  i<now  you 'ain't  thouglit  a  wrong 

i-ound  ;""  and  she  searched  foi-  tactful  con-  thon^ht:   hut  you  mustn't  be  liard  on  your 

solation,  ollerinu':  '*  Well,  you'vechan^'ed  husband  if  ht^'s  cross.      It's   natural:    and 

some.   I'ansv:    but  it's  all    for  the  better.  I  Tommy  Lawrence  ou.u'ht  to  be  switched!"" 

can  tell   von.       1   wish  you  could  hear  the  The   ey(\s   Pansy   lifted   were   dull   with 

nice  thinu's  I  heard  al)Out  how  you  looked  weeping-,  and  her  voice  was  dull,  like  her 

and  acted  at    Mrs.  ()L;-den"s     ""  eyes.       •■You"i'e  awful   sorry  for  Ken.  but 

""  At  iier dinner.''""  cried  l*ansy.  Iliishinu-.  what  do  you  think  of  him  making  love  to 

•"No:    I   L^uess  it  was  the  lunch.""  another  woman  when  Pm  awayr" 

"1  don't   care  what   tli(\v  said;    I  don't  ]\L's.  Gi-een  gasped,  but  she  kept  a  grip 

care   what    they  think."  i'ansy  hurled  at  on  her  coui'age. 

her.   dropping   her   elbows    recdclessly    on  "Pdsay.  if   he  did    it    when    you    were 

the  smeary  table   and    her  chin    into   her  a  way.  how  do  you  k  iu)w  T'  said  she. 

hands,  lo  stare  at  Mrs.  (Ireen  with  smoul-  Tlu^  i-eply  was  unex])ected.       '"Because 

dering  eyes.      "I  hale  the  whole  kit  and  he's  owned  up  to  it.  for  one  reason.      Oh, 

boodle   of   the    universitv   set.      Snipi)ing  I  know  it  sure  enough." 

and  sne(U'inu-.  and  talking  about   folks  in  "  0\\.   land!    oh.    land!"    giu'gled    Mrs. 

books  as  if  they  was  real,  and  laughing  at  Green. 

you  behind  your  ])ack  if  you  don't  umhu'-  Listlessly  Pansy  let  her  arms  slide  into 

stand.     And  Ken  gets  mad  at  me  if  I  talk  lier  lap  and  looked  at  lier  aunt — looked  at 

above  a  wliis])er.  or  carry  on   a  bit.  like  I  the  tears  in  her  aunt's  dim  eyes, 

used  t(  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  any  kind  of  "  Ai'e  you  crying  for  Die.  Aunt  LizeT' 

fun  ain"tgood  form.     ^lamie  Schultz  says  said  she.       '"I  can  tell  you   I  ain't  worth 

she'd    sass   him    back.      Put   he   don't   get  it.      I  never  was  anything  Init  a  bother  to 

mad  that  way — just  looks  at  me.      ^Ntaybe  you    all    the   while   I    was   hei'e:    I   was   a 

he  says,  "  J'ansy,  I  hopc^  you  won't  feel  of-  nasty,  ungrateful  i)ig.     I  can  see  that  now. 

fended  if   1   ask — '      Oh.  Pm  so  sick  of  it  I   never  washed  the  dislies  Sundays  when 

all  sometimes  I  wish   myself  back  to  the  you'd  want  to  go  to  church  in  the  evening; 

store!      And  that  was  a  dog's  life,  too!"  ami  you  had  to  get  dinnei-  in  the  niorn- 

"Xo  you  don't,  my  dear."  soothed  the  ing.  so  you  couldn't  go  then;   but  I'd  go 

elder  woman;    ""you    wsi'd    to   get  dretful  to  church   in  the  evenings  with   the  boys 

worked  up  at  the  store  when  ^Iv.  Sam  was  and  h\ive  you  over  the  stove — " 

cross.     You  didn't  ha  v(^  no  beautiful  housi^  "You  were  young  and  careless,  like  all 

then,   nor    two    girls,  and    a    carriage    to  young  girls."'  said  Mrs.  Green,  kissing  the 

drive,   ami    no    nice    husband    that    loves  edge  of  her  cheek  all'ectionalely  but  with 

you — "  care.       "T  don't   ilast  go  near  that  beauty 

"He  don't!""  cried  Pansy,  vehemently,  dress  of  youi's  in  my  ajiron.      Don't  you 

"He  (lon"t    love    me  one  bit.  ami  I  don"t  think    of  such  things.      And.  Pansy,  you 

love  him.      ]  //f//chim!""  forgive    your  husband.       I    know    he's    a 

The   counsellor   felt   her  light   craft    of  good    ycunig    man;     he's    got    good    eyes, 

wisdom     lai)oring    in    heavy    seas.       She  You  <j:o  back  home  and  try  to  ])]ease  him. 

stared    wofully    at     the    uirl's    shoulders.  Pon't    reproach   him.       Ami.  Pansy,   you 

heaving  now  witli  unchecked  sobs.      How  'ain't     tc^ld    none    of    the    girls?      Tiiat's 

pretty    and    how    frail    the    cliilil    looked!  i-ight  ;  don't  j/ok.      So  long's  the  quai'rel's 

"God  foruive  \\\v["  thought    Mrs.  (4ihhmi.  jr^t   htMween  man   ami  wife  there's   hope 

"  I  never  believed  "t  was  in  lier  to  feel  any-  to  st^tlle.  like  ]mtt  ing  out  a  lii'e  that's  ke[)t 

thing  //rnv/ .•  and  she's  really  foml  of  him.  in>i(le    a   r(H)m  ;    hut    once   o})(Ui   the  door, 

after  all.       \V(>ir."      She  stole  to  tiie  sinlc  there"s  no  telling  where  'twill  sto])." 

on   tiptoe  (an    unconscious    trii)ute    to  the  Pansy  drew  a   long   breath.       "I'll  tell 

situation),  and  carefully  washed  herliamls  i/on.  Aunt  Lize — "" 

befoi-e   she  laid  them   (piietly  im    Pansy's  "  No.  my  dear.  iu)t    me   even — not  yet. 

shoulder.  See  if  you  can"t  make  uj)  iirst." 
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''I  can't  ever  make  up," 
said  Pansy,  "butrni  williiio;- 
Lo  try/' 

Perhaps,  according-  to  her 
lights,  siie  was  trj'ing  when 
she  proposed  to  Susy  Martin 
to  strike  a  bargain  with  lier 
husl)aud. 

''Yon  tell  Ken/\slie  said, 
carelessly,  "that  if  lie"  II  make 
Evelyn  only  come  twice  a 
week  for  an  hour  at  a  time, 
I'll  agree  to  do  everything 
he  wants  about  the  l)oys.  I 
won't  see  one  of  'o\\\  when 
they  call.  Til  be  just  barely 
polite  to  them  on  the  street 
and  at  parties.  He  needn't 
be  afraid  I  I  know  how  to 
take  care  of  my  sel  f.  A  nd  Tl  I 
try  to  behave  every  way  like 
lie  wants.  Houest.  I  mean 
it.      AVill  you  ask  him?"' 

Susy  w^as  dismayed.  Se- 
cretly she  thought:  "Good 
heavens!  the  girl  does  love 
liim.  She  lias  a  heart, 
after  all!"  Outwardly,  be- 
ing a  w^onian,  she  dodged 
with  a  question,"  How  often 
does  Evelyn  come?'' 

"  Oh,  evevy  day  ;  sojne- 
times  two  or  three  times  a 
day." 

"Do  you  try  to  prevent 
her?" 

"  I  didn't  ask  her  to  come, 
did  I?  What  business  has 
she  in  my  house?  My  body's 
my  house,  ain't — isn't  it/' 

"But  your  bargain  with 
Kenneth—" 

"I'm  niaking  a  new  bar- 
gain now.  You  tell  him  I 
can  prevent  her  coming,  fast 
enough,  if  I  /r?/." 

'^  Haven't  you  tided?" 

Pansy's  face  was  scarlet; 
her  lips  quivered.  She  an- 
swered furiously:  "No,  I 
haven't,  not  half  tried  !  She 
better  not  make  me  try  !"' 

"  I'll  tell  him,"  said  Susy,  afFecting  not 
to  notice  the  acciMit  of  passion.  She 
shrank  from  intermeddling  with  these 
strange  and  grote.sque  conditions.  But 
with  increasing  force  it  was  borne  in  on 
her  that  they  were  all  in  the  wind  of  a 
tragedy.      She    felt  that    Kenneth    would 
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disdain  poor  Pansy's  puerile  bribery. 
She  was  sure  that  he  would  be  blind  to  a 
groping  desire  to  find  favor  in  his  sight, 
and  that  Pansy  would  seem  more  vulgar 
and  shallow  to  him  than  ever.  At  the 
same  time  sh<>  recoiliMl  from  the  slight  to 
the   gild's  forlorn   ])ride  which  any  open 
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sympathy  might  j'-ive;   mid  \\ov  hist  com-  the  i-oom  :  so  leiulerly.  so  unselfishly,  tliat 

})i'oinise  was  to  invite  Paii.sy  to  luMcheon  were    it    better  for    nie.  he  could   give   up 

—not  entirely  a  hapi)y  thought,  since  Ev-  ever  .seeing  me  again  !      And  I — I  under- 

elyn    came    in    l*aiisy's   place.       She    was  stand  him.      Now.  after  such  a  little,  little 

vei'v  sweet,  wry  dainty,  l)ut  with  a  glint  acquaintance,  we  know  each  other  as  if  we 

of  malice  in  her  eye.  had  been  together  years  and  years.      We 

''])on"t  look  so  shoci^ed.""  she  ci'ied.  at  have  that  assured.  })eaceful.  lovely  feeling 

lier  first  free  moment  with  Susy.      "  I'an-  that  you   said    only  came   with   lime  and 

8V    was    willing.      1    ))i-omised    to    let    her  witli  life  together :   we  have  it.  ?/0H'.     And 

liave  Ken  all  the  evening  to  her.self  when  he  loves   nie.  ))ie  Dti/ticlf.  if  I  do  have  to 

he  was  expecting  me.      Don't  you  think  live  in  a  rented  house :    At  ni-st — ah.  it  was 

lie'll  he  grateful^"  hideous  to  have  to  put   another  ^vonlan"s 

''1  hojM'  he  will  be  civil,  at  least."  said  arms  about  his  neck,  to  kiss  him  with  an- 

Susy,  gravely.      ''Evelyn,   you    aren't   a  other  woman's  lips  I      But  now  what  does 

cruel    woman,  but  you   are  cruel    to  that  it  nuitter.'      We  undei'stand.      Think  how 

})Ooi*  child.      She  nuiy  l)e  shallow,  but  she  I  must  trust  you   and  love  you.  Susy,  to 

can  sutler."  tell  you  this;   but  you    know  it  is  I.  not 

Evelyn  shrugged  hei*  shouldei-s.      "Do  she.  too." 

you    ex})ect   n.ie   to   he    cruel    to   Ken    to  Susy  collected  all  her  force  to  run   in 

oblige  Jterf  said   she — ''after  her   pro-  here.      "Of    coui-se.       But,    Evelyn,   you 

posal,  tool"  live,  as  you  say,  in  a  rented  house.    What 

"  Ken  hardly  said  anything,  except  that  if  the  owner  I'efuse  to  let  you  have  it?" 

he  would  talk   to  hei'."  said  Susy;    "  hut  Evelyn  sank  into  the  chair  beside  her, 

of  coui'se  I   knew."     She  sighed   uncon-  lifting  her  ai'ms  above  her  head,  and  rest- 

sciously,  and  her  eyes  sti-ayed  to  the  win-  ing  the  hack  of  her  neck  on  her  interlaced 

dow.      llei'  other  guests  had  taken  their  hands;    her  eyes   flashed    a  large,  serene 

leave;  she  could  see  them  clind)ing  into  trium])h.      "Let   her   ti-y."  said   she;    "if 

the  modest  university  eqtiij)ages.  or  stroll-  she   fights    nie   and    loses,   it    will    be   my 

ing  a'Aay  on  foot  bet  ween  the  hydrangeas  house  then.      She  will  be  the   tenant-at- 

and  chrysanthemums. down  the  long  walk  will  then.      Oh  yes;   I  hope  she  will  try  1" 

to    the   street.      They    were   talking  with  "  Do   you    l^llow.  Evelyn.  I    think   she 

animation;  as  well  as  if  at  their  elbows,  loves  Ken  too.      And  she  suffers." 

Susy   knew   that   i1h\v  discussed   Evelyn,  "  It  is   such   a  trivial    soul,  her  vanity 

and  wondered  how  she  could  be  so  charm-  suffers,  not  her  heart." 

ing  at  tiuK^s.  and  again  so — "queer."  "]\Iaybe.  but  I  think  there  is  heart  in 

Directly  Evelyn's  soft  arms  stole  round  it   too;   and.anyhow.it   is  awful  to  have 

her,  Evelyn's  perfumed  draperies  brushed  your  po(M'  little  harmless  vanity  torn   all 

her  cheek.  Evelyn's  haunting  voice  plead-  to  sln-eds  and  tatteis.  as   hers  is.  so  you 

ed  with  her  wist  ful  (\ves.      "  I)on't  he  an-  don't    have   any  comfoi't    in    thinking   of 

gi-y.  darling.      Ken  belongs  to  jy^c  .'"  yourself  at  all." 

"I  (*(/;/■/  be  aimi'y  witli  you.  and  y(Mi  "  How  good  you  are.  Susy  I"  said  Eve- 
know  it."  said  Susy,  rat  Ikm*  sadly,  and  Ev-  lyn.  And  that  was  all  she  would  say. 
elyn  stepped  back,  with  a  little  rapid  and  iiresently  she  sli})ped  a  way. 
gestui'e  with  her  hands  ;n)d  elbows  —  a  The  soft  Indian  summer  of  the  West 
gesture  sIm^  often  used.  It  was  full  of  hardened  into  the  chill  of  November, 
grace.  Not  for  tln^  first  tiuu^  Susy  mar-  ]\Irs.  Martin  had  much  to  fill  her  time. 
v<dled  at  her  beauty.  Her  soul  enchant-  Thei'e  were  the  three  children  and  herself 
ed  Pansy's  lovely  coloring  and  foi'ui.  to  be  clothed  for  the  winter.  There  were 
With  the  Hush  faintly  covering  her  ex-  the  necessary  festivities  of  a  small  and 
quisite  clie(d<s.  with  lier  hauuhty  shiniim-  frituidly  university  t(^wn  to  be  attended 
head  and  luminous  ey(>s.  and  tlu>  adorable  and  returned.  The  P)Ook  Club  elected 
half-smile  on  luu-  uioiitli.  she  was  en-  luu-  ]>resident.  and  she  must  needs  di-ain 
chanting,  a  creature  of  tire  and  dew.  ]iarliainentary  law  to  the  dregs.  In  the 
When  she  s])oke.  hei-  voic(^  had  the  p.>ig-  midst  of  it  all.  little  Pichard  took  the 
nant  thrill  of  violin  eiiords.  Susy  shiv-  measles.  ()(  ninn^ssity.  Susy  could  not  go 
ered.  and  the  tears  cau)e  to  her  eyes.  ofl«ui  i(^  lier  cousin's.  Thit  Evelvn,  even 
"  He  lov(^s  uu>."said  Evelyn:  "  he  lov(^s  at  the  risk  of  missing  Ktunieth,  came  over 
me  every  kind  of  a  way  >o  ])assionately  to  the  ]\Iartiiis"  almost  daily, 
he  feels   my  ])res(Mice  bet'(U-e    1    c<une  into  A    certain    timidity   (she    did  not  pride 
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liei'self  on  moral  courage)  held  Susy  from 
(juestions.  Without  questions,  she  knew 
tliat  the  struggle  between  the  two  women 
was  on.  Evelyn  showed  no  evidence  of 
>lrain.  She  appeared  happy,  even  gay. 
She  played  with  the  children,  whom  she 
loved  with  a  clinging  tenderness.  "I 
oughtn't  to  love  them  so  much;  yet,"  she 
said,  "Pansy  hardly  notices  them  when 
she  comes,  and  that  hurts  them.  Only 
yesterday  Dicky  waited  on  the  coi*ner, 
seeing  the  carriage,  for  her  to  take  him 
in,  the  longest  time.  There  he  stood  with 
his  eager  little  face  calling  after  her,  and 
she  wouldn't  so  much  as  look  at  him. 
And  I  couldn't  get  to  her  in  time.  Upon 
my  word,  if  I've  taken  the  measles  I'm 
going  to  let  Pansy  have  them  all  to  her- 
self." 

"  Pansy  has  had  the  measles,"  said 
Susy,  a  little  dryly.  "  Do  you  think  I 
would  have  let  you  come,  else?" 

"She  told  Ken  she  hadn't  had  them. 
What  a  horrid  little  liar  it  is!'' 

"But,  Evelyn,  didn't  you  know? 
Couldn't  you  read  her  thoughts?" 

"No,  Susy."  Evelyn  spoke  with  a 
gravity  rare  in  her  manner.  "  I  am  able 
to  enter  Pansy's  house,  but  never  Pansy. 
I  am  outside  her  soul,  more  outside  than 
I  am  of  any  soul.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well: 
I  might  be  tempted  to  be  mean.  But  let 
us  talk  of  something  pleasanter.  Ken  has 
a  splendid  new  lecture  which  I  am  sure 
will  capture  the  boys.  I  heard  one  of 
them  say  that  Professor  Barton  made 
psychology  fascinating.  They  are  nice 
boys  in  his  classes,  don't  you  think? — so 
intelligent!" 

Susy  saw  less  of  Kenneth  than  of  Eve- 
lyn, and  much  less  of  Pansy  than  of  either 
of  the  two.  Professor  Barton  was  working 
very  hard.  The  Bartons  declined  many 
invitations;  and  the  university  gossips 
found  the  Bartons'  relations  a  godsend  at 
many  a  dull  gathering.  They  gave  a  few 
dinners,  admirable  dinners,  admirably 
appointed,  at  which  Pansy,  not  Evelyn, 
appeared.  Pansy  looked  (to  Susy, whom 
she  kept  at  arm's-length)  ill  and  jaded, 
and  her  vivacity  had  moments  of  flag- 
ging. 

"That  girl  suffers,"  said  Mrs.  Ogdeii. 

"I  know  she  does,"  said  Susy.  "I'm 
frightened,  somehow.  She  is  a  weak  crea- 
ture, but,  after  all,  it  is  the  weak  creatures 
do  the  dreadful  things." 

A  near  day  justified  her  fears.  It  was 
in    the  early  morning,  before   breakfast. 
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and  Susy  was  picking  a  few  survivors  of 
the  frost  in  her  garden.  She  perceived 
Mrs.  Green  hurrying  down  the  street. 
Before  Mrs.  Green  reached  the  gate,  she 
was  sure  that  the  errand  was  to  her,  and 
that  it  was  painful.  Mrs.  Green's  bonnet 
was  set  awry  on  her  brow.  She  wore  a 
kitchen  apron  of  gingham  under  her  best 
shawl.  She  walked,  and  at  intervals  her 
walk  would  break  into  a  little  run,  sub- 
siding again  into  the  more  decorous  pace. 
Plainly  she  was  in  a  desperate  haste. 
She  gripped  the  fence  with  quivering 
hands.  Her  breath  was  gone  with  her 
haste,  but  she  made  a  pitiful  effort  at  de- 
corum. She  just  came  for  a  minute,  just 
to  ask  Mrs.  Martin's  advice,  if  she  would 
excuse  the  liberty.  She  hoped  the  little 
boy  was  quite  well  of  the  measles. 

"Quite  well,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Green," 
said  Susy.      "  What  was  the  advice?" 

"It's  about  Pansy,  Mrs.  Martin.  That 
girl  is 'most  distracted.  In  fact" — Mrs. 
Green  threw  a  hurried  glance  about  the 
sunny  garden  and  the  sidewalk  to  right 
and  left,  to  make  sure  that  speech  was 
safe — "in  fact,  her  mind  ain't  right. 
I've  been  worried  about  her  for  two 
months.  She  ain't  the  same  girl,  Mrs. 
Martin;  I  never  saw  a  human  being  so 
changed.  She  used  to  be  happy  as  the 
day  is  long,  always  laughing  and  carry- 
ing on.  Oh,  of  course  she  had  her  down 
times,  wlien  things  wouldn't  go  right  at 
the  store,  or  she'd  have  little  spats  with 
her  beans ;  but  thej^  didn't  amount  to  any- 
thing. Now,  she's  crying  half  the  time, 
and  I  know  she's  unhappy  the  way  she's 
so  atTectionate  tome.  Half  a  dozen  times 
she's  started  to  tell  me  something,  and 
I've  shunted  her  off' — not  thinking  it 
wise,  if  she'd  had  any  ditference  with  her 
husband,  for  me  to  hear  it;  but  yesterday 
I  fairly  hadn't  the  heart  not  to  let  her. 
Mrs.  Martin,  she  says  you  know.  She 
thinks  she's  a — a  kind  of  medium  ;  and 
there's  a  foreign  lady  that's  her  control — " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Susv,  quicklv. 
"Evelyn—" 

"  AVell,  she  ain't  like  any  medium  I 
ever  saw;  antl  Mr.  Green  was  kinder  in- 
clined to  spiritualism  too;  and  I've  been 
to  seances;  and  I  lived  next  door  to  a 
lady  used  to  get  a  dollar  a  seance,  and 
have  all  sorts  of  slate  -  writing.  She 
wasn't  a  bad  neighbor  either,  though  I 
never  could  believe  much  in  her  spirits. 
She  took  them  easy  as  an  old  shoe.  But 
Pansy's  fairly  wild  with  anger  and  jea- 
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lousy  of  tliis  c.reaiure— if  creatiire  it  can  made   me  promise  not   to  open  it  before. 

l)(^    "  1    don\  believe,   any  such    tbino-.      I  But  aftei-  slie  was  gone  I  got  scared,  put- 

don't  believe  she'd  be  lei !      Jfs  more  like  ting  this  and  that  togetlier.      Maybe  IVe 

I'l'ofessoi'  J-^ai'ton  not  being- so  fond  of  her  no  cause.      Mr.  Green  always  said  I  was 

as  she  wants- for,  Mrs.  Martin.  I  truly  am  a    great   baud    to  worry,  but   I've  got  so 

afi'aid    li(^   ain't— and    everytliiug   in    her  fond  of  her.  worrying  "bout  lier  so  mucli. 

way  of  living  so  dill'erent.  and  she  being  So  1  jest  come  to  you.      Of  course  it  ain't 

niorlilied   all    the   time,  when  she   was  so  right  for  ?»e  to  oi)en  that  ])arcel,  but.  un- 

nsed  to  be  admired  and  take  the    lead—  der  the  circumstances,  wouldn't  ?/o»  f           k^' 

whv,  1  tliiidv  she's  got   kinder  distracted.  Susy  was  looking  down  llie  qniet  street, 

I   tlon't    Ixdieve   she's   well,  cither.      And  with  its  carpet  of  dusty  leaves.     An  hour 

she's  alwavs  brooding  over  this   notion,  ago  she    had    thouglit    idly  how    muffled 

It's    dreadful.       Ihit    that    ain't    all.  ?drs.  wei'e    Tommy   Lawrence's    buggy  wbeeis 

]\Iai'lin:  she's  made  up  with  Tounny  Law-  as  he  drove  by  so  swiftly.      "Yes."  said 

vcHcc."  she,  sbai"})ly.  taking  the   package   out  of 

"Oh,  I  hoi)e  not,"  said  Susy.  ]\Irs.  Green's  hands.      The  wra}:)pings  re- 

"She  has.  though.     Last  week.     And —  moved,  the  two  women  saw  some  jewelry 

]\Irs.  Martin,  he    asked    her.  that    wicked  boxes  and  an  envelope  endorsed  in  Pan- 

bo\-  asiu'd  her.  logo  to  Euro))e  with  liim.  sy's  cramped   clnldish  band.  "  Xof  to   be 

You  know  be  jest  had  Hfly  tliousand  dol-  opened  loifil  your  biiilKhti/."     Susy  tore 

lars   left  him,  and   he  thinks   there   ain't  the  envelope  across  and   pulled    out   the 

no  end  to  it."  letter.      "  Y'ou    read     it.    too,"    said    she. 

"Did  sh(>  tell  you  thatT'  And  they  read  together: 
"  Yes.  ma'am.      She    said  she  lauglied 

at  him.      "  Ibtt  it  would  be  a  way  to  git  " Dear  ArxTiE, — Its  no  nse  my  trying 

rid  of  Evelyn,  wouldn't  hV  says  she.  and  I  cant  plear-e  Ken  and  I  cant  stand  living 

laughed  again.      I  made  the  best  kind  of  this  way  anny  longer.     I  am  going  away 

talk  I  could  to  her.  and  sbe  took  it  very  to  somebody  that  loves  me  wildly  madly 

kindl;  ,      I>ut  all  niglit  1  was  awake  wor-  and  pasionately.       Its  all  ber  fault  Ken 

I'ying  about  her.  and  this  inorning  while  wouldnl   be  mean  except   for  ber.      Dear 

I  was  dishing  uj)  the  breakfast  she  walk-  Auntie   I   did    try  to    folow   your    advise 

ed  in.      She  said  she  was  out  for  a  walk  but  its  no  use  and  now  I'm  going  away 

before  breakfast;   but  it  seemed  queer  to  from  my  lunne   and   my  freinds  and  ev- 

mc  when  she  was  u])  so  late  t(^  the  party,  erything  only  to  get  away  from  her.    The 

She  asked  me  t(^  pick  her  some  marigolds,  }>in    is  for  Lolo  and   the  ring   for  Benny 

and  then  I  went  out  into  the  garden  witli  and  the  watch  for  you  with  a  kiss  if  you 

lier — drop])ed  everything,  for  I    saw   she  will  take  it  and  dont  forget       Pansy." 
was  so  full   she  had   to  talk.      She  didn't 

seem   work'ed   up.  thougli.      She   was  jt^si  That    was   all  —  a    foolish,  ill  -  spelled, 

as  (iui(^t.      And    she    says,  "That    woman  recki(\>s  letter:   yet  a  pity  that   bui't   her 

came  last   uigiit.  and   1  couldn't   ]n'event  stung  Susy  as  she  read, 

her.'      '  \Vhat    a    shame!'    says    I.    for    I  "Oh    land!    oh    land!"    gurgled    Mi'S. 

ni^'er  let  on  f  think  it's  a  dtdn.sion..     "I've  Green. 

tri(Hl  my  Ix^st,'  says  she.  "and  it's  no  use.  Then   Susy  felt  something  besides  pity. 

I  can't   help   it.  nor   1   can't    bear    it   any  "  Wail  !"  sbe  cried.      "  Y'ou  haven't  time 

long(U'.'     She  didn't   cry  nor  sol>:   but   if  to  cry.      Wail!" 

ever  1  saw  heartbreak  in  a  woman's  face.  She  wa.s  otl'.  leaving  Mrs.  Green  gasp- 

I  saw  it  in  hers.      I  took  her  in  my  arms,  ing.      Directly  the  widow  beai'd  ber  call- 

tbe   poor  ])retty    thing,  and    cuddled    liev  ing  the  man  in  the  stables;  and  it  did  not 

and   tried    to  comt'ort    her.  hut    I'm  'fraid  seem    two    minutes    before    the    ^Martins* 

it   was   pretty  poor  comfort.      And   tiien  fast    bay    horse    and    the    stanhope    were 

Sally,  my  girl,  called  nu' aiKHU  breal^fast.  at    the    door,  wliile    simultaneously   Mi'S. 

and  she  irouhl  go.     r>ut  lirsi  she  took  oui  Alartin     came     out.    ])ushing     her     arms 

tliis   box."      iMrs.  Gi'een    fumbled    in    ilie  into  her  j;u'ket.  her   hat   already  on    her 

small  bag  at  her  waist  ami  bi'ouglii  out  a  lie;id.      "Get  in,  quick  !"  she  commanded, 

small  box  carefully  wr;in|H'd.      "  Sjie  al-  but    with    no  note   of   excitement    in    ber 

ways    did    do    up   packages    beautifully,"  voice. 

sighed   ]\Irs.  Green,  "and  she   told   me  it  Mechanically  Pansy's  aunt  did  get  into 

was  for  my  birthday  to-morrow,  and  she  the  vehicle— nalurallv  on  the  whip  side. 
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•'Other  side,"  said  Susy,  climbing'  in. 
■  Let  her  go,  James." 

The  horse  was  spirited,  and  they  went 
(,ff  at  a  gait  whicli  made  James  shake  liis 
head. 

"I  never  liave  driven  tliis  horse  be- 
I'-.i'e,"  remarked  Susy,  in  a  placid  way. 
•He  likes  to  run  away.  But  I  think  he 
will  stop  by  the  time  we  get  to  Blair." 

"Are  we  going  to  Blair?"  asked  Mrs. 
(Ji-een,  meekly. 

"Yes;  that's  the  crossing  station  live 

iles  out  where  all  the  trains  sto]).  I 
,  :ure  that  they  were  going  there  because 
no  one  will  know  them.  There  are  two 
trains  they  can  take.  The  second  train 
has  the  Pullman ;  the  first  is  the  fast  mail. 
If  they  take  the  first,  they're  gone;  but  if 
they  wait  for  the  second,  we  shall  catch 
them." 

"  Will  they  stop  for  us,  think?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  Susy,  shutting  her 
lips  tight. 

The  little  city  looked  yerj  peaceful 
and  still  in  the  fresh  morning  ;  the 
smoke  was  curling  from  the  chimneys, 
but  the  fronts  of  the  pretty  yai'ds  and 
houses  were  just  lifting  their  window- 
shades  and  awakening  to  tlie  day.  The 
college  campus,  where  the  grass  showed 
green  under  the  autumn  leaves,  was  al- 
most deserted.  Downtown,  a  clerk  was 
dressing  Carter's  window.  Mrs.  Green 
strangled  a  sob  in  her  throat  and  turned 
away  her  head. 

Susy  sat  with  her  eyes  on  the  horse's 
head.  At  this  moment,  unconsciously, 
she  looked  like  her  cousin.  The  Bartons 
had  been  a  determined  race,  and  Susy's 
delicate  mouth  and  chin  had  the  Barton 
lines.  She  was  not  thinking  of  Pansj^ 
now,  nor  even  of  Pansy's  wretched  hus- 
band, over  whom  hung  this  thunder-bolt 
of  shame.  No;  she  was  repeating  over  to 
herself:  "How  will  Evelyn  get  to  us  if 
Pansy  goes?  Oh,  Evelyn,  help  us!  don't 
leave  us!"  They  were  past  the  streets, 
they  were  out  in  the  fields,  the  gleaming 
shorn  fields  of  stubble  covered  with  stacks 
of  corn.  The  flying  hoofs  pounded  on 
the  "dirt  road."  The  great  fans  of  the 
windmills  flashed  at  then\  and  were  gone; 
the  sleek  cattle  grazing  in  the  pastures, 
the  red  barns,  the  farm-houses,  the  farm- 
er's lad  driving  a  stalk-cutter  with  a  kick- 
ing mule— all  went  by  them  like  the  land- 
scape out  of  a  car  window,  so  fast  were 
they  driving.  Susy  did  not  try  to  check 
the  horse;  she  gave  all  her  mind  to  guid- 


ing him  out  of  the  ruts  and  safely  over 
the  lunnmocks.  Mrs.  Green,  with  a  sense 
of  relief,  resigned  herself  to  the  stronger 
spirit.      She  only  spoke  once: 

''I  suppose  you  didn't  telephone  any- 
thing to  the  professor?" 

"He  left  on  the  early  morning  train 
for  Chicago,"  said  Susy,  "my  husband 
and  he,  to  be  gone  until  to-morrow." 
Hctlf  an  hour  later  she  pointed  to  some 
sheds  and  a  huge  red  water-tank.  "  That's 
Blair,"  she  said. 

"They  don't  seem  nowhere  round," 
said  Mrs.  Green.  She  sat  in  the  bugg}^, 
holding  the  reins,  and  forgetting  a  life- 
long terror  of  horses  in  the  crueler  panic, 
while  Mrs.  Martin  walked  into  the  office. 
She  had  her  plausible  fiction  ready.  She 
wanted  to  see  some  friends  off,  and  found 
she  had  mistaken  the  train.  One  train 
had  gone?  Were  they  on  it — a  young 
gentleman  and  lady? 

"Young  man  wear  a  checked  brown 
suit?  Rather  short  young  man  with  black 
hair,  kinder  stout  ?"  asked  the  agent. 
"Pretty  young  lady  with — well,  not  ex- 
actly red  hair,  but  sorter  started  that 
way-" 

"Yes.      Have  they  gone?" 

"Yes,  lady.  Went  on  No.  30  — fast 
mail." 

"Thank  you, "said  Susy.  She  walked 
quite  steadily,  but  she  leaned  against  a 
post  on  the  platform  a  second  before  she 
went  to  Mrs.  Green.  She  did  not  tell  her 
tale;  her  lips  had  not  opened  before  Mrs. 
Green  wildly  ])ointod  down  the  road,  cry- 
ing: 

'•For  God's  sake,  look,  Mrs.  Martin! 
You  got  e^'es.  Ain't  that  Pans}'  on  her 
wheel  ?" 

"Yes,  it's  —  Mrs.  Barton,"  said  Susy. 
And  she  drew  a  long  breath.  Down  the 
road  rapidly  and  smoothly  tlie  wheels 
twinkled.  Presently  not  only  the  supple 
figure  in  the  smart  gray  bicycle  suit  that 
they  knew  could  be  seen,  but  a  lovel}-, 
flushed,  smiling,  innocent  face. 

"She  ain't  responsilde;  nobody  could 
look  at  her  and  say  she  was!''  moaned 
Mrs.  Green.  "Oh,  good  gracious,  irJiat 
am  I  going  to  say  to  her  'bout  being 
here!"' 

"I'll  attend  to  that,"  said  Susy.  She 
Avalked  up  to  the  wheel  -  woman ;  they 
turned  their  backs  on  the  buggy,  and 
then  Susy  caught  Evelyn's  wrists  in 
hers,  almost  sobbing:  "I  thought  I  was 
too  late!     Oh,Evelvn!" 
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Kvolyn    sliook    licr    liead.       '"1    ditln't  lier  wiihout  lettiiig:  ber  know.      She  ain't 

know  but  I  was,  too.     Actually  tbey  were  responsible.  Mi-s.  Martin." 

on  tbe  ti"iin.     I  ./vi^'i^  did  o('t  tbere.     WeH,  "  Ell    comeback    as   soon    as  Eve  left 

1  don't  tliiuk  we  sball  liave  any  trouble  you.    Mrs.   Green."  said    Susy:    ••tbougli 

witb  Mr.  Tlionias  Lawrence      i  took   tbe  I'm  not  sure  sbe  will  care  to  see  nie." 

bouse.      I  cairt  keep  it  all  tbe  time,  but  Sbe  left  Mrs.  Green   at  ber  gate,  gi-ate- 

J*;iiisy,  and  not  J,  is  tbe  tenant  in  use  from  ful  but  still  a])prebensive,  her  last  words 

tbis  day.      I   can  come  wIkmi  1  i)lease,  al-  being  a  reminiscence  ibat  Mr.  Green  once 

most  as  often  as  1  pb'ase.      Ob,  tbat  little  said  sbe  could   do  more  wori'ying  to  the 

cadi      Eut  it  was  great  fun.      lie  was  so  square  incli  than   any  \Toman   lie  knew; 

scai-ed  wben  Eansy  fell  over  on  tlu;  seat  and  !\E's.  ]\Eirtin  ^vasn't  to  mind  her.  but 

-  li(^  tbouu-bt  slic  bad  fainted!     And  ^vben  wouldn't  sbe  hurry  back  to  Pansy? 

/  lifted  my  bead  :— my  dvAW  it  \vas  lovely  '.  Not  al  all  sure  of  ber  i-eception.  and  a 

He  was  tbe  most  utterly  dazed  man  al  my  liitle   disposed   now    to  be   irritated    \vitb 

new  attitude.      Truly  1  tbink  be  believes  Pansy — tbe  horse  really  was  in  a   lather 

1   was  ci-azy,  and    be  has  bad  a   tremen-  — Susy  drove  back.      Mid  way.  to  her  sur- 

dons  esca])e.      He  was  so  scared  that   be  prise,  sbe  saw  Kenneth  Avith  bis  gladstone 

let  m(^  out  at  tbe  next  station,  and  1  took  in    hand,  walking  briskly.      Hailed   and 

tbe    down    train    on    the    otbei'    road    to  placed  beside   ber.  he  explained  that  the 

town,   and    at    once     chased    after    you.  man    whom    he    went    to   see   was    to   be 

(.)b,  Susy    dear,   I    feel     so    ha{)py  !       Ell  away,  and  a  telegram   to  that  effect  had 

take  Pansy  home  and  give  ber  a  settling,  reached  him  on  the  ti-ain.so  he  liad  stojijied 

Ob,  Ell   be    kind,  don't   fear.       I  can    af-  at   a   Avay   station,  and   luckily   caught  a 

ford    to   Ije    kind,  now  :    I've    conquered,  return  train. 

Tben    I    wiint    to    leave    ber    to    go    and  ""Glad    I    was.   too."    be    added,   "'for 

see  bow  Ken  is  getting   on.      Come  over  things  are  in  a  mess  at  home.      I   mean 

to  luncheon,  won't  you,  after  you   have  between  Pansy  and  Evelyn.'' 

pacified  ])oor  Aunt  Green  ?"  ""  Evelyn    has    won.  Ken."  said    Susy. 

]\Ir;  .  Gi'een  made  no  dillicullies.      l^'an-  "'  I  saw  ber  this  morning.'' 

sy's  calm  front  sbe  attril)uted  not  to  l)ra-  "Tbat'sgood  news."  said  Ken.     "Real- 

vado,  but  to  her  diseased  mind.      '"I  dare  ly.  iinally  —  won  what  she  was  trying  to 

say  sbe  thinks  she's  Evelyn.  )toir  "—ihus  get?" 

she    daunted    Susy.      "If    she   does,   you  Susy  never  knew  exactly  his  meaning, 

bumor  ber,  r^Irs.  ]\hirtin.  and  git  her  home,  but    sbe    assured   him    that    Evelyn    was 

Ell  run  in  after  dinner,  if  you  could  jest  happy  and  trium})hant. 

kee])  an  eye  on  her  till  tben."  "Well   she  nuiy  be,  and   I  too."  cried 

Susy  perc(^ived  anotber  complication  in  Ken.      "Oh.  Susy,  it's  been  such  a  pull! 

the  future;    but   for   tbe  present    the  way  Tlu-.nkGod!" 

was  clear.      So  tliey  followed  tbe  bicycle  He  was  not  a  religious  man.  and   she 

until  it  turned  down  tlu'  drive  of  the  Bar-  gbuiced  at   him   curiously.      He  did   not 

tons'  house.  seem  to  see  ber.  and  she  had  never  dream- 

K(Minelb    bad    built    tbe  bouse  himself  ed  of  seeing  such  a  look  of  humility  and 

before  he  married.      He  was  a    lieb  man  tliankfulness  on    her   cousin's  cool,  keen 

and  a  man    of   taste.      Tbe  ]iretty  house,  face  as  it  wore  tlien.      Silently  tbey  drove 

with  its  (>olonial  lines,  iis  l^niutiful  shad-  tbe  remainder  of  the  way.      Susy  did  not 

ows.  and  its  air  of  am})le  rooms  and  bii:h  protVer  any  tale  of  tbe  morning's  events, 

ceilings,  retired  lik'e  a  gentleman   behind  '  Her   imagination    bad   veered   around    to 

tbe  old  (dms.      Susy,  balling  for  a  minute  Pansy's    ]>oint    of  view,  and    she    felt   an 

at    tbe    gate,   saw    Evelyn    wheel    to    ilie  immense    reluctance    to    expose    the    full 

piazza  steps  ;nid  enter  the  bouse.      Al  liie  nu;i>ure  of  a  weak,  tormented   creatui'e's 

door  she  })aus(Hl,  sbe  looked  back*.      How  folly.       Tbey    turned    down    the    avenue 

lovely  sb(^  was!   bow  dear!      Susy's  heart  between  ibe  elms.      Kenneth  made  some 

dilated     with    an     im^xpressible.  grateful  trivial   remark  about  the  canna  beds  on 

tenderness.      Siie  fori^-ot  Pansy.  tlie    lawn:   it  was  smitten    fi-oni   his   lips 

"I  guess  I  b«>st  git   out    and  wa;k  back  half  spoken.      Out  of  tbe  doorway  (where 

home,"  said    Pansy's    aunt:     "tiien    you  Evelyn  bad  smiled  in  her  victory  a  little 

could    go    riubt    in.      Someway  I   luite  to  while  agoi  a  maid  came  to  stop  them,  and 

tbink   of  ber  being  alone,  poor  child.      I  her  ]-)allid  face  and  trembling  iiands  made 

wisht  she  could  liave  a  nur>e  who'd  watch  Kenneth  11  v  out  of  tbe  buir^■v.  demandina'. 
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"  What  is  the  matter?" 

The  girl  looked  piteously  at  Susy.  "  If 
you'd  let  me  tell  Mrs.  Martin,  she'd  tell 
you.  Oh,  doiit  go  in  till  you  know.  It 
was  by  mistake,  and  the  doctor's  tele- 
phoned what  to  do,  and  he's  coming'. 
And  we  got  Mrs.  Ogden,  and  she's  in 
there.      She  thought  it  was  medicine." 

Kenneth  and  Susy  broke  away  from 
her  and  ran  into  the  house,  into  the  li- 
brary, where  Pansy  lay  on  the  lounge, 
with  two  or  three  women  bending  over 
her. 

Susy's  iirst  ghmce  showed  her  that 
their  efforts  would  be  in  vain.  Pans.y's 
eyes  were  closed,  her  lips  set  in  a  smile. 
They  could  not  arouse  her  or  induce  her 
to  swallow.  Kenneth  knelt  beside  her, 
his  arm  under  her  neck.  Suddenly,  with- 
out warning,  she  opened  her  eyes,  her 
every  feature  distorted  with  terror.  Mrs. 
Ogden  hastily  thrust  a  sponge  exhaling 
an  acrid  odor  at  her  nostrils. 

"It  will  keep  off  the  spasms,"  she  ex- 
plained.    "Here,  dear,  this  will  help." 

AVith  all  her  weak  strength  Pansy  re- 
pulsed her.  "Keep  off!"  she  moaned. 
"  Let  me  die  in  peace.      I'm  not — afraid." 


Mrs.  Ogden's  eyes  flashed  a  tei'rified  in- 
telligence into  Susy's,  and  Susy's  answer- 
ed it  with  a  sombre  assent.  They  both 
knew  that  it  was  not  to  any  one  visible 
that  the  dying  woman  spoke.  But  al- 
most in  the  passing  of  that  glance  a 
change  came.  Evelyn's  eyes  looked  at 
them,  and  Evelyn's  lips  tried  to  speak. 
They  framed  one  sentence:  "  It  was  while 
I  was  gone."  Then  she  looked  at  Kenneth. 
"My  dear  husband,"  she  said,  witli  a  su- 
preme effort,  "only  a  little  while."  Then, 
being  past  more  speech,  she  smiled  feebly, 
and  the  smile  remained. 

A  few  minutes  later  Kenneth  lifted  his 
ghastly  face,  and  looked  at  Susy  and  Mrs. 
Ogden  weeping  beside  him.  They  were 
the  only  ones  in  the  room,  but  little  did 
he  care  for  that. 

"You  know,"  said  he,  "it  was  Evelyn 
came  back,  but  it  w^as  Pansy  did  this. 
And  now  where  is  Evelyn?  How  shall  I 
find  her?" 

"Oh,  you  will  find  her,"  sobbed  the 
women. 

But  in  the  two  years  that  have  passed 
no  hint  of  her  presence  has  come  to  him. 

So  far  Pansy's  revenge  is  complete. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  FORT  DEARBORN  AT  CHICAGO. 

GATHERED  FROM  THE   TRADITIONS    OF  THE   INDIAN   TRIBES  ENGAGED    IN 
THE  MASSACRE,  AND   FROM  THE  PUBLISHED   ACCOUNTS. 

BY    SIMON    rOKAGON. 

CHIEF   OF   THE   POKAGON   BAND   OF   POTTAWATOMIE   INDIANS. 


II /FY  father,  Chief  Leopold  Pokagon, 
ITX  was  present  at  the  massacre  of  Fort 
Dearborn  in  1812,  and  I  have  received 
the  traditions  of  the  massacre  from  our 
old  men.  Since  my  youth  I  have  asso- 
ciated with  people  of  the  white  race,  and 
sympathize  with  them  as  well  as  with  my 
own  people.  I  am  in  a  position  to  deal 
justly  with  both.  Whatever  I  may  say 
against  the  dealings  of  white  men  with 
the  Indians,  I  trust  no  reader  for  a  mo- 
ment will  think  that  Pokagon  does  not 
know,  or  does  not  appreciate,  what  is  now 
being  done  for  the  remnant  of  his  race. 
He  certainly  does,  and  with  an  overflow- 
ing heart  of  gratitude  and  i)ride  he  re- 
views the  lives  of  those  noble  men  and 
women  who  in  the  face  of  stubborn  preju- 
dice have  boldly  advocated  the  riglits  of 


his  race  in  the  ears  of  })oliticians  and 
government  ollicials.  In  order  to  present 
the  facts  as  nearly  as  possible,  I  ^hall  rely 
on  the  written  history;  but  the  earliest 
detailed  account  I  have  been  able  to  find 
was  written  by  a  woman,  who  claimed 
the  story  was  told  her  by  an  eye-witness 
twenty  years  after  occurrence,  and  she 
did  not  ])ublish  it  until  twenty-two  years 
later.  Thus  the  account  was  traditional 
when  first  published. 

In  considering  the  i-eal  causes  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  dui'ing  the  settlement 
of  this  country,  up  to  the  time  of  (he  Chi- 
cago massacre,  the  great  Algonquin  tribe, 
with  others,  were  slowly  but  surely  being 
pushed  before  the  tidal  wave  of  civiliza- 
tion towards  the  setting  sun.  Our  riglits 
were  not  respected;  we  saw  no  sym})athy 
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bchn*' shown  foi- lis,  foi' our  love  of  home;  unite  tlieni    as    one   nation    and   make    a 

no   l'(^s])('ct,  i);ii(l  to  the   ^i-aves  of  oui'  fa-  des])ei'ate  ellort  to  regain    and  hold  their 

tliei-s.      At    the;   close   of   the   eighteenth  ancient  lands.      He  sent  out  runners  be- 

centui'vnunuu'ous  tribes, numbering- many  fore  him  to  announce  the  time  he  would 

thousand  peojWe,  found  themselves  crowd-  meet  each  tribe  at  their  council  fires  and 

ed    into  wliat  is   now  known  as   western  make  known  his  plans.      He  and  two  oth- 

Oiiio,  northern  Indiana,  noi'thern  Illinois,  er  chiefs  went  from  tribe  to  tribe.  I'iding- 

Michig-an,  and  Wisconsin.     Otir  tribe,  the  spirited  black  })onies  finely  equipped,  and 

Pottawatomies,*  occupied    westei-n    Wis-  themselves  gayly  dressed.    When  he  arose 

c()n.sin,the  country  around  Chicago,  and  in  tlie  council-house  his  bearing-  was  so 

the    vallev    of    tlie    river    8l.  Joseph    in  noble  that  cheer  on  cheer  would  be  given 

^Michigan  and  Indiana.      Wliile  we  were  before  he  would  open  his  mouth  to  speak, 

being     pushed     westward     another    tidal  ^ly  father  and  many  others  who  listened 

wave  of  ])alc-fac(Hl  humanity  came  nu)V-  to  the  speeches  of  Tecumseh  many  times 

ing  against  us  from  th(;  south,  driving  be-  repeated  to   me  his  woi'ds  when  I   was  a 

foi-e  it  the  red  man,  like  butl'aloes  l^efore  boy,  btit  it  was  inipossible  to  give  an  idea 

the   prairie  on  lii-e.      Our   fathers  saw  it,  of  their  spii'it  and  jjower.      He  genei-ally 

and    trend)led   at    their   fate.      Anxiously  spoke  as  follows: 

tlH\v  ijiquired  of  each  othei'.  If  we  stand  "  Before  nie  stands  the  rightful  owners 
.still  witli  folded  arms  until  the  two  ad-  of  kwaw-notchi-we  au-kee  [this  beautiful 
vancing  columns  meet,  where  will  our  landj.  The  Great  Spirit  in  His  wisdom 
{'ountry  and  the  red  man  be?  In  our  gave  it  to  you  and  your  children  to  de- 
ignorance  we  did  not  com])rehend  the  fend,  and  ])laced  you  here.  But.  ii-te-v  ii  I 
mighty  ocean  of  hunumity  that  lay  back  [aLas!J  the  incoming  race,  like  a  huge  ser- 
of  the  advance-waves  of  pioneer  settle-  pent,  is  coiling  closer  and  closer  about 
ment.  But  being  fired  by  as  noble  pa-  you.  And  not  content  with  hemming 
triotism  as  evei-  burned  in  the  heails  of  you  in  on  every  side,  they  have  built  at 
moi'tals,  we  tried  to  beat  back  tlie  reck-  Slie-gog-ong  [Chicago*],  in  the  very  centre 
less  \,hite  men  who  dared  to  settle  within  of  our  country,  a  military  fort,  garrison- 
our  borders — and  vast  armies  were  sent  ed  with  soldiers,  ready  and  equipped  for 
out  to  punish  us.  We  fought  most  hero-  battle.  As  sure  as  waw  -  kwen  -  og  [the 
ically  against  overpowering  numbers  for  heavens  are  above  you  they  are  deter- 
home  and  natives  land ;  sometimes  victory  mined  to  destroy  you  and  your  children 
Avas  ours,  as  when,  durir.g  the  last  decade  and  occupy  this  goodly  land  themselves. 
of  the  eighteenlh  century,  after  having-  "Then  they  will  destroy  these  forests, 
had  many  warrioi'S  killed,  and  our  vil-  whose  branches  wave  in  the  winds  above 
lages  burned  to  the  gi'ound,  our  fathers  the  graves  of  your  fathers,  chanting tlieir 
arose  in  their  might,  ])utting  to  flight  the  praises.  If  you  doubt  it,  come,  go  with 
alien  armi(\s  of  Generals  Harmar  and  St.  me  eastward  or  southwai'd  a  few  days' 
Clair,  hurling  them  in  disorder  from  the  journ(\v  along  your  ancient  mi-kan-og 
wildei'uess  across  our  bordei's  into  their  [  trails],  aiul  I  will  show  you  a  land  you 
own  ill-gotten  domain.  r)Ut  only  four  once  occupied  nuide  desolate.'  Thei'e  the 
years  after,  while  yet  W(^  wert^  rejoicing  forests  of  untold  years  have  been  liewn 
over  our  success,  the  whitt^  man.  under  down  and  cast  into  the  fire  I  There 
Gt^iernl  AVayne.  with  "  was]>like  venom."  be-sheck-kee  and  waw  -  mawsh  -  ka -she 
swept  our  latul.  Dui-ing  lSo:U)ur  jealousy  the  buifalo  and  deer],  pe-nay-slien  and 
was  aroused  almost  to  the  war  jiitch  by  ke-gon  [the  fowl  and  fish],  are  all  gone, 
the  building-  of  Foi-t  I)earborn.  strongly  Thei-e  the  woodland  birds,  whose  sweet 
garrisoned  and  e(iui])])ed,  in  the  very  songs  once  ])leased  your  ears,  have  for- 
heart  of  our  terril(U-y.  AVe  looked  u]H^n  saken  the  land,  never  to  return  ;  and 
it  as  a  dangei'ous  nuMiiy  within  our  camp,  wa w-bi-gon-ag  jthe  wild  flowers],  which 
About  this  time  Tecumseii.  a  great  youi' maidens  once  loved  to  wear,  have  all 
orator  and  hero  in  wai-.  visited  t  tie  ditVer-  witluM-ed  and  died, 
ent  tribes,  unfolding  to  them  his  plan  to  "You  must  bear  in   mind  these  stran- 

'■>■  Tli(M-e  arc  now   a   few  l\.:ta\v;U(Mi.i,s   in  Wi>-  -■>  Ch\c-Aiio  is  dorivod  from  S]ic-<:oo--on,2:,  the  loca- 

consin,  Nebraska,  Micliiuan.  .ir.l   li.o   bulian    Tmi-  tive   of  iho   buiian  word  slio-go,u\  meaning  skunk, 

toiy,  hut  a  jnajoi-ity  of  the  nil>e  a\r  on  a  veserva-  FAamjile. — Loeative  case:   She-gog-onp;  ne-de-zliaw 

tion  ten  miles  .-square  in  Jaekson   (.^)un;y.  Kah>as.  ( I  am  goiuir  to  Cliieauo.)     Objective  case  :  Shc-gog 

where  the  United  States  sustains  an  In  iiiui  ^ehool.  ne-ne-saw(I  killed  the  skunk). 
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o-ers  are  not  as  you  are — they  ai'e  devoid 
of  natural  affection,  loving  gold  or  gain 
better  than  one  another,  or  ki-tchi-tchag 

their  own  souls].  Some  of  them  follow 
on  your  track  as  quietly  as  maw-in-gawn 

I  he  wolf]  pursues  the  deer,  to  shoot  you 
'lown,  as  yoii  hunt  and  kill  me-she-bc-zhe 

she  panther].  But  a  few  years  since  I 
s;iw  with  mine  own  eyes  a  young  white 
man  near  the  0-hi-o  River  who  was  held 
'  y  our  people  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Pie 
on  the  hearts  of  his  captors  with  his 
apparent  friendship  and  good-will,  while 
inurder  was  in  his  heart.  They  trusted 
liimas  the\''  trusted  one  another.  But  he 
iMOst  treacherously  betrayed  their  con  fi- 
ance, and  secretly  killed  not  less  than 
,;^'cli-to-naw  [twenty]  before  his  crimes 
were  detected,  and  then  he  had  fled. 
After  this,  when  Chief  Harmar  [a  United 
States  general]  invited  some  of  our  head 
ir.en  to  meet  him  at  Fort  Harmar  to  try 
and  settle  our  war  spirits,  that  same  young 
man  lay  in  wait,  and  secretly  shot  down 
me-no  au-nisli-naw-by  [a  good  Indian 
man]  just  as  he  reached  the  treaty 
grounds;  and  yet  for  that  outrageous 
crime  he  went  unpunished,  and  to-day 
is  being  petted  by  wau-be  au-nene-eg 
[white  men]  as  you  pet  hitn  who  kills 
me-she-be-zhe  [the  panther].*  I  speak  of 
this  case — and  there  are  many  of  them 
within  my  own  personal  knowledge — that 
you  may  know  our  enemies  are  cunning, 
crafty,  and  cruel,  without  honor,  without 
natural  affection. 

"  When  we  were  many  and  strong,  and 
they  were  few  and  weak,  they  reached  out 
their  hands  for  wido-kaw-ke-win  [help], 
and  we  filled  them  with  wie-aus  and 
maw-da w-min  [meat  and  corn];  we  lived 
wa-naw-kiwen  [in  peace]  together;  but 
now  they  are  many  and  strong,  and  we 
are  getting  few  and  weak,  they  waw  nen- 
dam  [have  forgotten]  tlie  deep  debt  of 
mawmo-i-wendam  [gratitude]  they  owe 
us,  and  are  now  scheming  to  drive  us 
towards  ke-so  [the  setting  sun],  into  des- 
ert places  far  from  ke-win  [home]  and 
da-na  ki  aukee  [our  native  land].  Eh 
[yes],  they  come  to  us  witli  lips  smoother 
than    bi-me-da    [oil],  and    words    sweeter 

*  This  young  man  referred  to  in  Tecumseh's 
speeches  must  have  been  Lewis  Wetsel,  whose  fa- 
ther was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  Oliio  Valh^y 
in  about  1780.  It  appears  that  al)out  that  time 
sons  of  the  Bradys  and  ^\^etsels,  because  their  fa- 
thers had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  swore  ven- 
geance on  the  race,  taking  their  lives  wherever 
found,  in  war  or  peace. 


than  amose-poma  [honey],  but  beware  of 
them!  The  venomous  amo  [was])]  is  in 
their  odaw  [heart] !  and  their  dealing  with 
us,  when  we  have  not  tamely  submitted, 
has  ever  been  maw-kaw-te  and  ashki- 
koman  [powder  and  lead];  against  such 
mau-tchi  au-nene  [wicked  men]  our  only 
pagos-seni-ma  [hope],  our  only  inin-ijim 
[safety],  is  in  joining  all  our  tribes,  and 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  we  be  able 
to  drive  the  soulless  invaders  back!  Fail 
in  this,  and  awak-ani-win  [slavei'y]  and 
ne-baw  [death]  are  ours! 

"And  lastly,  do  not  forget  that  what 
peace  you  have  enjoyed  the  past  fifty 
years  in  your  homes  and  on  your  hunt- 
ing-grounds you  entirely  owe  to  the  brave 
Pontiac,  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
destro3^ed  the  forts  of  your  enemies  around 
the  Great  Lakes,  driving  the  white  in- 
vaders back." 

Not  one  tribe  refused  to  unite  in  the 
great  Algonquin  confederacy.  While 
Tecumseh  was  at  work  night  and  day  pre- 
paring for  the  inevitable  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  races,  Genei-al  Harrison, 
quiet  as  the  wolf,  invaded  our  territory 
with  a  vast  army,  defeating  Elks-wa-ta- 
wa,  an  Indian  prophet  and  twin  brother 
of  Tecumseh,  at  Tippecanoe,  Indiana.  He 
slew  many  warriors,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, burned  our  villages  and  supplies, 
leaving  us  and  our  little  ones  naked  and 
destitute.  This  was  the  fourth  time,  in 
a  few  years,  our  country  was  invaded  in 
autumn-time,  near  cold  weather,  and  all 
our  supplies  for  winter's  use  burned  or 
destroyed,  which  created  a  feeling  of  re- 
venge in  the  hearts  of  our  peoi)le. 

These  outi-ages  portrayed  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Tecumseh,  who  was  holding 
daily  councils  with  tlie  different  tribes, 
fanned  the  slumbering  embers  of  the  war 
spirit  into  a  blaze  that  could  not  well  be 
quenched. 

In  June.  1812,  war  was  declared  by  the 
United  Stales  against  Great  Britain.  One 
year  befoi-e.  and  dui'ing  that  summer, 
British  emissaries  came  among  our  fa- 
thers, enlisted  syni])athy,  and  stirred  up 
their  prejudices  against  th(^  United  States 
by  telling  them  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  government  to  desii-oy  thoni  and  take 
their  lands  for  their  own  children.  They 
said  that  their  King,  who  ruled  beyond  the 
ocean  and  the  Great  Lakes. would  defend 
them  and  fight  for  them  from  generation 
to  generation.  They  said  that  his  war- 
riors outnumbered  the  stars  in   the    hea- 
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veils,    mid    that  Avlion   th(^  sun    rose   and  lire-arms  and  ammunition  were   secrc^'v 

S(a  rinl,  it  was  but  to  remind  tliem  of  the  destroyed,  and,  worst  of  all  for  some,  i:  - 

Kino-"s  warriors.      Our  youno<   men   con-  wliiskey  too.  wliicli   was  poured  into   t;  - 

tided  in  tliese  emissaries,  and  callin.i;'   to  river.      Some  of  the  Indians,  finding  t;,^- 

mind  the  long  death-roll  of  the  wai-riors  whiskey  was  being  poured  into  the  river, 

killed  at  Tippecanoe  the  i)revi()iis  autumn,  riislied  in.  drank  the  water  freely,  declar- 

maiiy  of  tli(MU  began   to  talk  of  driving  ing  it  was   moi-e  groggy   tlian    fire-water 

the  wliite  men  out  of  the  Indian    tei'ri-  itself.    Undei- the  inlluence  of  the  sti'ange 

I^Qi-y,  mixture  a   war -dance  was  gotten  up  by 

(')n   Auunist  1st    of    that   year    a    white  the  young  men  and  some  of  the  reckless 

mail  who  had  fonnerly  been  a  fur-])iiy(M',  older  ones. 

and  could  s})e:ik  our  language  well,  came  The  day  before  the  massacre  a  vvliile 
among  us  from  northern  Michigan,  lie  man  came  to  the  fort  with  twenty  Miami 
ap])eared  much  excited,  saying  that  he  Indians  to  escort  the  garrison  to  Fort 
was  a  messenger  sent  by  the  ]3i'itish  chief  "Wayne.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
to  inform  the  Pottawatomies  ^^=  that  he  Fotlawatomies.  who  look  it  for  granted 
had  joined  his  forces  with  their  brave  their  services  would  not  be  a])preciated. 
Tecumseh  to  help  sa\-e  their  native  land.  Furthermore,  the  while  man  was  a  Cap- 
Be  also  informed  us  that  ]\lackinaw  Island,  tain  AVells.*  who.  having  been  brought  up 
the  fort  of  Mackinaw  and  its  garrison,  had  with  the  Indians,  and  having  fought  with 
surrendered  to  the  British  and  Indians  tiie  them  several  years  against  the  white  man. 
day  before  he  left,  that  in  all  probability  afterwards  joined  his  own  race  and  fought 
Detroit  and  the  United  States  fort  tliere  against  the  Indians  most  desperately; 
had  shared  the  same  fate;  and  that  it  was  many  of  the  Pottawatomies  knew  liim, 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  our  ancient  and  regarded  him  as  a  base  traitor, 
lands  and  liberty,  Fort  Dearborn,  the  only  I  have  heard  it  said  that  when  the  fort 
stronghold  remaining  in  the  Northwest,  was  evaciuited  the  Pottawatomies  pre- 
should  be  taken  at  once.  He  admonish-  tended  to  l)e  acting  as  escorts  for  the  sol- 
ed 1-5,  furthermore,  that  if  we  had  one  diers.  when,  in  fact,  they  were  luring  them 
spark  of  sa-ka-i  (love)  for  our  homes  aiul  to  their  death.  This  I  regard  as  untrue, 
hunting-grounds,  we  should  consider  it  a  I  have  many  times  heard  old  warriors 
duty  we  ow(^d  ourselves,  our  wives,  and  say  that  they  were  led  by  this  Captain 
children  to  sound  at  once  the  war-whoop  "Wells  and  his  Miami  Indians,  some  in 
and  besiege  the  fort.  front  and  some  in  the  rear.      This  seems 

A  few  days  after  this.  Captain  Heald.  ])robable.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  the 
commander  at  Fort  Dearborn,  called  the  day  before  the  evacuation  they  gave  Cap- 
head  men  of  our  ])eople  together  to  meet  tain  Heald  to  understand  tliej'  were  dis- 
him  in  council.  To  their  surprise,  he  satisfied  because  the  whiskey,  fire-arms, 
told  them  he  intended  to  evacuate  the  and  ammunition  were  destroyed,  and  in 
fort  the  next  day.  August  15,  1S12:  that  view  of  the  fact  that  Captain  Heald  was 
he  would  distribute  the  lire-arms,  ammu-  infc^rmed  the  night  before  that  there  was 
nition.  pi^n-isions.  wliiskey.  etc.,  among  serious  trouble  ahead,  under  which  cir- 
them  ;  and  that  if  they  would  send  a  hand  cumstances  Ca})tain  Heald  would  not 
of  Pottawatomies  to  escort  them  safely  to  have  dared  to  trust  them. 
Fort  AVayne.  he  would  there  ]Kiy  them  a  On  August  15.  1812,  the  fort  was  evac- 
large  sum  of  money.  To  this  the  Ind-  uated.  and  the  line  of  march  commenced 
ians     agreed.   ai)pai-eiulv     well     satistied. 

Some    goods    were    o-iveu    them,  but    tlie  ^^  ^^MJt^in  ^^^.lls  Nvas  kidnappea  by  tho  Imlian^ 

whon  a  ixiv,  aiici  acleptod  l)y  Cmel  Me-eiic-kau-iiah- 
qiui  (Little  Tiu'tle) — so  called  In-  the  whites — whose 

*  The   Poltawatom'u's  must  have  loarne.l  of  the  name    should    be    Gi'eat   Turtle.     He    niarried   the 

surrender  of  Fort  Maekinaw  i(,  ihc  l]rin-h  and  hid-  old    ehiefs    daughter,  and   fought  for   the  Indians 

ians  at  least  a  week  before  ("aiitain  Hea'ai  reeeivod  against   General   Ilarinar  and  General  St.  Clair  in 

the  news   from  D^'troit,  by  way    of  (ieneral    Hull.  1790  and   1701;  afterwards,  being  identified  by  his 

eomniander  -  in  -  ehief  of  tlie  Xorthwe>t   Territory,  relations,  he   was   ]UM'suaded  to  join  [his  own  peo- 

Detroit  was  surrendered  to  tiie  r)riii>h  a;id  Indians  pie.      He  was  a  eaptain  in  Geneial  Wayne's  army, 

the  day  afti'r  tlie  cvaeuation  of  Fort    P'-irboru  of  wlui  defeated  tlie  Luiians  in  17i»4.    Captain  Ileald's 

ClTu'ago.  and  Fort  Meigs  the  day  aft'jr.wiiicii  points  wife   was  his   nieee.     It   api)ears  he   went  to  Fort 

to  the  faet  that  there  nni-;t   have   b^.on   an   unii.>r-  Dearborn    on    his    own    ac-eount,   thicMigh    fear    of 

standing  between  the  Hritisli   aiid  Indians  to  take  trouble  there.      He  was  well  known  by  many  of  the 

all  the    forts  of    the  Xorthwest  as  near  the  same  Pottawatomie  Indians  at  the  fort,  and  known  as  a 

time  as  possible.  ue>ptMate  ligliier. 
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southward  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
ig-an.  The  Indian  warriors  stationed 
themselves  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
the  fort,  and  on  the  right  of  the  line, 
placing  it  between  themselves  and  the 
lake.  When  they  v^ere  discovered,  a 
bait  was  made,  and  an  order  given  by 
Captain  Wells  to  charge  them  on  the 
right  of  the  line  of  march.  Then,  more 
like  a  herd  of  buffaloes  at  bay  than 
trained  soldiers,  headlong  they  plunged 
through  the  Indian  line  on  the  right, 
which  was  broken.  They  fought  most 
desperately,  on  right  and  left,  what  old 
warriors  called  a  rough-and-tumble  fight, 
until  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  over- 
powering numbers.  They  finally  sur- 
rendered, with  the  proviso  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared. 

Captain  Wells  was  forsaken  by  his 
Miamis,  who  fled  at  the  sound  of  the  first 
war-whoop;  but  he  fought  one  hundred 
or  more  single-handed,  on  horseback, 
shooting  them  down  on  right  and  left, 
in  front  and  rear,  until  his  horse  fell  un- 
der him  and  he  was  killed.  I  have  many 
times  heard  old  warriors  say  that  during 
the  battle  a  rush  was  made  to  secure  the 
baggage  in  the  rear.  This  was  guarded 
by  several  white  w^arriors,  who  shot  down 
many  of  the  attacking  Indians,  and  hav- 
ing no  time  to  reload,  used  their  guns  as 
clubs  until  they  were  all  killed.  I  have 
further  heard  that  a  young  Indian,  infu- 
riated by  drink  and  the  death  of  so  many 
of  his  comrades,  killed  several  children 
with  his  tomahawk,  for  which  he  was 
hated  by  the  tribe  ever  after.  Out  of 
nearly  one  hundred  of  the  garrison,  two- 
thirds  at  least  were  killed  or  badly  wound- 
ed, while  the  Indian  loss  must  have  been 
twice  as  great. 

Turning  from  the  slaughter,  where  the 
Angel  of  Mercy  seems  to  have  been 
asleep,  let  us  recall  individual  efforts 
made,  showing  that  pity  and  mercy  yet 
lived  in  some  of  our  race.  The  night  be- 
fore the  massacre,  Chief  Maw-kawbe-pe- 
nay  (Black  Partridge)  came  into  the  fort, 
and  in  tears  said  to  Captain  Heald : 
"Great  Chief,  I  have  come  here  to  give 
you  this  medal  that  I  w^ear.  It  Avas 
given  me  by  your  people,  as  a  token  of 
good-will  between  us.  I  am  sorry,  but 
our  young  men  declare  they  will  shed 
the  blood  of  your  people.  I  cannot  re- 
strain them.  And  I  will  not  wear  this 
medal  as  a  friend  while  I  am  forced  to 
act  as  an  enemy."     As  the  captain  reluc- 
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tantly  received  the  medal  in  silence  and 
surprise,  the  old  chief  said:  "As  you 
march  away  from  here,  be  on  your 
guard.  Linden-birds  have  been  warbling 
whispers  in  my  ears  to-day."  Captains 
Wells  and  Heald  both  personally  knew 
the  old  chief  as  an  honest,  truthful  man, 
and  it  would  seem  such  timely  and  pa- 
thetic warning  as  that,  from  such  a  re- 
liable source  as  that,  couched  in  such 
heart-eloquence  as  that,  should  not  have 
gone  unheeded  by  any  reasonable,  sober 
men.  During  the  fighting  around  the 
wagons,  the  young  Indian  who  murdered 
the  children,  being  upbraided  by  Mrs. 
Helm,*  the  young  wife  of  the  lieutenant 
of  the  fort,  he  struck  at  her  with  his 
tomahav\^k.  She  grabbed  him  about  his 
neck,  and  tried  to  take  his  knife  from 
his  belt;  in  the  struggle  an  old  Indian 
grasped  her  in  his  arms,  ran  to  the  lake, 
and  plunged  her  in.  She  soon  saw  it 
was  the  same  old  chief,  in  war-paint,  that 
gave  the  w^arning  of  danger  the  night  be- 
fore to  Captain  Heald,  and  that  instead 
of  trying  to  drown  her,  he  was  trying  to 
save  her  life.  The  old  chief  must  have 
realized  he  was  liable  to  be  shot  down  by 
those  he  sought  to  save,  as  an  enemy,  or 
by  his  own  people  as  a  traitor.  But  he 
saved  the  woman's  life,  and  she  was  re- 
stored to  her  friends. 

My  father,  Leopold  Pokagon.f  cliief  of 
the  Pottawatomie  Pokagon  band,  was 
not  informed  of  the  war  spirit  existing 
among  his  tribe  ai'ound  Fort  Dearborn 
until  within  twenty -four  hours  of  its 
evacuation.  He  had  a  great  reputation 
among  the  tribe  as  a  wise  counsellor,  and 
his  influence  over  mi-gas  ag-i-ma  (the  war 
chief)  Sa-naw-waw-ne  at  other  times  had 
been  accepted;  and  he  felt  in  his  heart  if 
he  could  reach  Chicago  in  time,  he  could 
prevent  the  conflict  which  he  knew  could 
only  result  in  evil  to  his  people.  But  he 
was  then  at  his  summer  home  in  Michigan, 

*  "  Tlie  Massiicre,"  in  hroiizo,  presented  to  Cliica<:^o 
hv  Georfre  M.  Pullman  in  189S,  sliows,  in  statuary, 
Black  Partridge  saving  the  life  of  Mrs.  Helm.  It 
is  supposed  to  stand  where  the  tragical  affair  took 
place.  The  address  given  by  E.  G.  Mason,  presi- 
dent of  Chicago  Historical  Society,  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  memorial  monument,  is  a  masterpiece  of  elo- 
quence, setting  forth  the  tratrical  affair. 

f  My  father,  Pokagoti,  at  tliis  time  had  been 
chief  twelve  years,  and  so  continued  until  his  death  in 
18-1().  Revisited  Washington  before  the  days  of  rail- 
roads, made  )nany  important  treaties  with  govern- 
ment, and  sold  millicms  of  acres,  including  the  site 
of  Chicago,  in  lS3o,  for  about  three  cents  per  acre, 
all  of  which  has  not  yet  been  paid  for. 
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one  hinulred  miles  iiway.  He  at  once 
informed  my  mother's  father,  Saw-awk, 
and  Chief  To-})a-na-bee,  an  iinchi  of  mine. 
'JMie  lhi'(!e  started  in  great  haste  on  horse- 
hack  ai'ound  tiie  liead  of  ]^ake  :\lichi<iaii. 
and  by  i-iding-  all  ni<z-ht  i-eached  Chica<!0 
Ihe  next  morning-,  jnst  befoi'e  the  battle 
beo-a,n,  but  too  late  for  counsel  or  advice. 
At  the  (tlose  of  the  light,  my  father 
and  the  two  chiefs  who  \ver(^  with  him 
fi-om  Michigan  wei-e  counselled  reg-ard- 
ing-  the  terms  of  sui-render.  The  lives  of 
the  snrvivoi's  were  all  to  be  S])ared  except 


where  they  were  kindly   cared   for  until 
their  wounds  were  nearly  licaled.* 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  an  Ind- 
ian came  across  the  lake  and  reported 
that  theWinnebago  warriors  were  coming 
to  the  Pokag'on  village  to  retake  the  ])i'is- 
oners.  whereujion  they  were  taken  down 
the  lake  in  a  boat  to  Mackinaw  Island, 
three  hundred  miles  away,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  British  as  prisoners  of  war. 
This  was  done  by  the  advice  of  the  wound- 
ed officer,  who  told  the  friendly  Indians 
that  Avas  the  safest  course.      All  the  pris- 


the  oHicer  of  the   fort.      With  regard    lo     onei'S  ])romised  before  their  God  that  they 


iiim,  Sa-naw-waw-ne,  the  wai'  chief,  and 
his  warriors,  most  of  whom  were  from 
Gi'een  J>ay,  Wisconsin,  and  many  of  whom 
were  Winnebagoes,  declai'ed  "that  if  he 
did  not  die  of  his  wounds  before  a-bit 
a  tib-i-kad  [midnight],  his  life  should  be 
taken."  The  war  chief  revengefully 
charged    the    officer    with    breaking    his 


would  reward  us  richly  for  our  kindness, 
but  they  were  never  heard  from  after. 

I  have  I'ead  several  times  in  histoi'v 
that  the  Indians  treacherously  killed  sev- 
eral men  after  tlie  terms  of  surrender 
were  consummated,  and  in  aftei'- years 
my  father  was  charged  by  white  men 
with  having  done  this.      He  declared  to 


might  control  Fort  Dearboi-n.  raid  Chi- 
cago as  well,  believing  that,  against 
such  overi)Owei'ing  nunibers.  the  garrison 
would  surrender  without  fight,  as  did  that 
at  Fort  Mackinaw  a  few  da  vs  before.    Oth- 


])ledge  in  not  turning  over  the  provisions,     the  day  of  his  death   that  the  accusation 

lire-arms,  and  whiskey  in  the  fort, which      was  false;  and  that  the  only  charitable  ex- 
he  maliciously  destroyed.      He  })rotested     cuse  he  could  surmise  for  the  whole  story 

emphatically  that  it  had   not  been  their     was  that  the  survivors  of  the  battle  who 

intention,  or  even  desire,  to  take  the  lives     rei)orted   it  thought  the  tei'ms  of  surren- 

of  any  of   the  garrison,  but  only  to  take     der  were  agreed  upon  before  they  were. 

them     as    prisonei's    of    vvar.    that    they     or  else  tliat  some  Indian  warriors,  having 

no  knowledge  of  the  surrender,  may  have 
})ressed  the  fight  at  some  point  of  the 
battle-lield.  Tliis  was  the  case  of  the  last 
great  battle  fought  between  the  English 
and   Americans,    at  New  Orleans,  which 

erscharged  the  wounded  man  with  having     was  fought  weeks   after  the   two  powers 

acted   on    the  advice    of   the   arch-traitor 

Ca])tain     Wells,  who     rushed     headlong 

through  their  lines  before  a  bow  was  bent 

or  gun  was  lired,  shooting  their  warriors. 

who  fell    like  leaves  before   the   autumn 

blast.      It  was  therefor(^  throug-h  his  fault 

that  so  many  Indian  warriois  were  lying 

dead  on  wad-ge  (the  mound)  about  him. 

My  father  tried  in  vain   to  persuade  tlie 

war  chief  to  si)are  the  life  of  tiie  wounded 

officer. 

While  the  victorious  braves  were  hold- 
ing a   ]K)wwt)W,  my   father    and   liis   two 

fri(Mids,  under  cover  of  darkiu^^s.  quietly 

stole   away   the    wounded    othct^r.  carried 

him  down  the  terrace  to  the  shore  of  Lake 

Michigan,    wlie-re    he    and    his    relatives. 

with    some    other    friiuully    ]ndi;ins.    ]iul 

him  into  a  boat,  where  iliey  had   secured 

some  more  of  the  un  form  nates,  and  rowi^i 

them  across  Lakt^  ]\lici!igan  to  Si.  ,lo.-e]ili. 

thence  up  the  St.  Jo.>e}^h  Iviver  te»  the  old 

Pokagon  village,  near  llu^  present  site  of 

the  citv  of  Niles,  to  mv  father^  v»  igwam. 


had  signed  a  treaty  of  ])eace. 

Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were 
taken  north  to  Green  Bay. Wisconsin.  In 
order  not  to  shield  my  own  people  from 
blame.  1  give  the  following  account  of 
their  usag(^  and  linal  dis])osal.  We  must 
fancy  c)urselves  at  the  Pottawatomie  vil- 
lage on  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Chicago.  Ten  days  have 
passed  since  the  battle.  There  comes  along 
the  winding  ti'ails  from  the  south  a  long 
line  of  dusi^y  warriors  on  their  return 
home.  They  have  in  guard  several  white 
l^risoners.  Among  them  is  a  fair  young 
l)ale-faced  mother. +   carrying    an    infant 

"  h  is  sii]-ipo?rd  I  Ik-  wouiKied  officer  and  otliors 
taken  c.ire  of  by  the  elder  rokagon  and  lii.-^  friends 
\^  eie  (,'aniaiii  Iloalil,  coininander  of  tlie  fort,  his 
^vifo  and  anoilier  woman,  and  three  or  four  men 
whose  names  tlu'V  did  not  know.  The  wounded  of- 
lierr  was  Calient  liy  the  band  liim-waw-crau-wi 
AVaw-bo-o  gi  inaw  (tiio  White  ^Vonnded  Chief). 

I  The  young  motlier  referred  to  was  Susan  M. 
Simons,  wifr  ot  Ji)hii  Simons,  who  was  on  duty  at  the 
ion  as  a  soldier.      Thev  came  from   Miann   County, 
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child  about  five  months  old.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  village  have  been  informed 
they  are  coming,  and  are  swai-ming  out 
lo  meet  them.  They  learn  from  them 
that  many  of  their  friends  have  been  kill- 
ed on  the  war-path.  Hark!  hear  their 
wailing  and  cursing;  and  see— they  now 
(dc  revenge  by  pulling  the  prisoners' 
lir  and  cuffing  them.  The  women  and 
lildi'en  of  the  village  come  marching 
(L  of  the  camp  with  sticks  and  clubs. 
ley  are  forming  in  two  long  single 
lies,  facing  each  other  a  few  feet  apart. 
They  have  ordered  the  prisoners  to  run 
the  gauntlet.  One  by  one  they  rush  down 
between  the  two  lines  of  the  women  and 
children,  while  savage  blows  are  rained 
down  upon  them  thick  and  fast,  amid 
laughing,  yelling,  and  cursing.  Thei'e 
stands  near  the  head  of  the  lines,  appar- 
ently unmoved,  the  young  mother  with 
her  child.  Is  it  possible  they  will  compel 
her  to  run  the  gauntlet  too?  Yes,  see, 
they  are  ordering  her  forward  now!  She 
looks  down  between  the  long  lines  of  up- 
lifted sticks  and  clubs,  folds  her  blanket 
close  around  her  child,  and  breathes  a 
silent  prayer.  There  she  goes,  running 
between  the  lines  while  the  blows  fall 
thick  upon  her  head  and  shoulders.  The 
race  is  run;  she  passes  the  goal  bruised 
and  bleeding,  butthechild,  thank  Heaven  ! 
I'emaiijs  untouched.  There  she  stands, 
without  a  sigh,  without  a  tear,  expecting 
no  pity  and  asking  no  mercy.  But  look 
once  more!  An  elderly  Indian  woman 
goes  running  towards  her.  ])uts  her  arms 
about  her,  and  whispers  in  her  ear, 
"  Come,  go  with  me."  They  two  go  into 
a  wigwam;  the  Indian  feeds  hei*,  binds 
u})  her  wounds,  kindly  cares  for  lier,  and 
saves  her  life. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  that  young 
mother,  carrying  her  child,  accompanied 
by  several  other  prisoners  and  the  In- 
dian warriors,  set  out  from  the  village 
on  Green  Bay  with  the  promise  of  being 
delivered   over  to   the  Americans    under 

Oliio,  about  two  years  before.  He  and  tlioir  two- 
year-old  son  were  killed,  while  she  with  her  infant 
daughter  escaped,  as  above  stated.  To  tlie  honor 
of  Indian  men,  Mrs.  Simons  testified  that  while  a 
prisoner  among  them  no  insult  was  ever  offered 
lier.  In  speaking  of  the  Indian  woman  who  be- 
friended her,  she  always  called  her  "my  Indian 
mother."  Her  dnugliter,  whose  life  she  preserved 
througli  such  great  perils,  is  now  Susan  Winans, 
of  southern  Cidifornia,  being  the  first  white  cliild 
born  in  the  first  Chicago.  I  am  informed  she  is  the 
mother  of  a  large,  respectable  family,  and  is  still 
living. 


the  regulations  of  war.  They  went  south 
around  Lake  Michigan,  then  north  through 
the  wilderness  of  Michigan  to  Mackinaw 
Island,  which  she  found  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  and  Indians.  From  there  she 
wastaken  through  dee])  snows,  half  starved 
and  less  than  half  clothed,  still  carrying 
her  child,  to  Detroit.  To  her  disappoint- 
ment, that  place  was  found  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  the  race  to  whom  she  be- 
longed. Instead  of  receiving  and  tak- 
ing care  of  her,  they  allowed  her  to  go 
awa}^  with  the  Indians  to  Fort  Meigs, 
where  General  Harrison  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  troops.  She 
was  delivered  to  him,  and  was  finally 
sent  home  to  her  parents  in  Ohio.  This 
young  mother  and  the  other  prisoners 
travelled  over  nine  hundred  miles  on  foot, 
carrying  her  child  through  a  wilderness 
of  deep  snows  and  fiei'ce  blizzards.  No 
reasonable  excuse  has  ever  been  given  by 
the  English  at  Mackinaw  for  forcing  her 
to  be  dra.gged  three  hundred  miles  through 
the  woods;  and  again,  no  reasonable  ex- 
cuse has  been  given  by  those  at  Detroit 
for  suffering  her  to  be  dragged  to  Foi't 
Meigs.  She  was  held  as  a  ])risoner  of  war 
by  the  allies  of  the  English,  and  should 
have  been  rescued  and  taken  care  of  at 
the  first  English  military  station.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  any  woman  could 
live  through  what  that  mother  endured. 

They  who  call  themselves  civilized  cry 
out  against  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of 
savages,  yet  the  English  generals  formed  a 
league  with  Tecumseh  and  his  warriors,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812.  with  a  full 
understanding  that  they  were  to  take  the 
forts  around  the  Great  Lakes,  regai'dless  of 
consequences.  The  massacre  of  the  Foi't 
Dearborn  garrison  was  but  one  link  in 
the  chain  of  civilized  warfare,  deliberate- 
ly ])lanned  and  executed.  Disguise  the 
fact  as  the  pride  of  the  while  man  may, 
when  he  joins  hands  with  untutored  sav- 
ages in  warfare  he  is  a  woi'sc  savage  than 
they. 

In  a  book  published  at  Chicago  in  1803. 
entitled  21ie  CJu'car/o  M((ssacre  of  1812^ 
I  lind  this  statement:  "  Here  was  the  na- 
tive savage  (not  ignorant  of  wiser  ways, 
for  he  had  the  thrift}^  white  man  under 
his  eyes  for  four  generations)  still  show- 
ing himself  in  sense  a  child,  in  strength 
a  man,  and  in  cruelly  a.  (iend  incarnale." 
The  author  certainly  must  have  been  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  those  white  men 
with  whom  our  fathers  had  to  deal  were 
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jroiierally  of  tlio  basest  class.  All  our 
ti-adiiioiis  and  the  accounts  i)ublished  l)y 
tliedouiiuaiit  race  sliow  conclusively  that 
the  white  man's  dealing-  with  our  fathers 
was  of  siujh  a  character  that  they  were 
made  much  worse,  instead  of  better;  and 
l\)kag()n  calls  on  Heaven  lo  witness  that 
in  many  battles  before  and  after  the  Clii- 
cago  massacre  tliei-e  was  far  less  mercy 
and  justice  shown  our  I'ace  tlian  our  fa- 
thers exhibited  towards  the  oarrison  of 
Foi't  Dearborn. 

I  hnd  it  i'(H'()i'd(Hl  in  histoi-y  that  the 
year  after  the  l^'orl  Dearborn  battle,  the 
Este-mus-ko-kee  (the  Creek  Indians)  in 
the  State  of  Alabama,  feeling  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  white  race,  who  were 
swarming  into  the  country  the  govern- 
ment had  assigntnl  to  the  Indians,  de- 
stroying' with  their  superior  wea])ons  the 
})un'alo,  deer,  and  fur  animals,  arose  in 
arms  against  the  invaders,  as  they  sup- 
posed they  had  a  rigbt  to  do.  General 
Coffee  was  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
with  nine  hundred  wai'rioi-s,  and,  like 
nu)using  cats,  they  sprang  upon  the  In- 
dian village  Tal-lu-shat-che,  and  burned 
the  town,  leaving  not  a  nnni,  woman,  or 
child  alive.  Then,  by  forced  marches, 
surprised  the  Indian  viUages  Tal-la-de-ga 
and  Au-tos-seea,  and  they  met  a  similar 
fate.  In  March  following. General  Jack- 
son Avith  a  large  force  stormed  the 
breastW'Orks  of  tlieir  last  retreat,  driv- 
ing the  half-starved  savages  into  a  river, 
where,  huddled  together,  one  thousand 
warrioi'S,  with  their  women  and  cliildi-en, 
were  put  to  death.  The  historian  adds: 
"  These  battles  completely  conquered  and 
subdued  the  Indians— almost  exterminated 
them."  Tlie  Fort  Dearborn  battle  has 
been  denounced  l)y  the  dominant  I'ace  as 
a  brutal  massacre,  regardless  of  its  many 
individual  acts  of  mercy  and  kindness. 
In  til  is  wholesale  slaughter  not  one  white 
man  stretched  out  a  hand  to  save  a  single 
soul. 

Your  own  liistorians,  true  to  their  trust. 


liave  recorded  the  cruelty  of  their  own 
race,  tliat  unborn  millions  might  read  it 
as  a  testimony  against  them.  In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  sacred  and  dear  to 
mankind,  tell  Pokagon,  if  you  can,  why 
less  love,  pity,  or  sympathy  should  be  re- 
quired of  civilized  and  enlightened  peo- 
))le  than  of  untutored  savages. 

My  father  always  declared,  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  if  there  never  had  been  ash- 
con-ta-nebesh  (fire  -  water),  there  never 
would  have  been  a  Fort  Dearborn  mas- 
sacre. And  I  believe  it.  There  was  no 
sober,  intelligent  excuse  for  evacuating 
the  fort  under  the  cii'cumstances:  it  was 
ci'iminal  recklessness.  If  the  garrison 
had  remained  there,  they  could  have  held 
out  against  all  the  poorly  armed  Indians 
that  could  gather  at  such  a  point.  Fa- 
ther frequently  said  that  when  shipments 
were  received  at  the  fort,  ish-kot-e-wabo 
(the  whiskey)  was  far  in  excess  of  all 
other  goods,  and  ti-aders  would  frequent- 
ly boast  that  whiskey  is  legal  tender  for 
the  red  men.  He  often  said,  with  a  sigh, 
"I  have  seen  du-zhawsk  [musk-rat]  hides 
sold  for  a  swallow  of  it;  waw-goosh  [fox] 
skin  for  a  gill  of  it;  du-mick  [beaver] 
skin  for  a  ])int  of  it."  Not  long  since  I 
examined  the  old  account-books  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  kept  for  inspec- 
tion as  relics  at  the  old  Astor  House  on 
Mackinaw  Island,  Michigan — the  invoice 
of  goods  received,  in  books  dated  1816  and 
1817.  and  so  on.  I  found  the  entries  of 
whiskey  to  nearly  correspond  with  what 
my  father  said  about  it  at  Fort  Dear- 
born. I  do  wish  that  all  who  visit  the 
island  would  examine  those  books  for 
themselves.  They  were  well  kept.  I 
think  the  writing  the  plainest  I  ever 
saw.  While  examining  them  the  Great 
Spirit  whispered  in  my  ear:  "Pokagon, 
you  can  rest  assured,  if  these  books  are 
required  in  evidence  against  the  white 
man  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  world 
beyond,  no  expert  will  be  called  for  to 
read  them." 


A^IOLKT. 

BY  MAirniA  GiLBinrr  dickixsox. 


TIS   noi    a    llower   to    wear.— and    fade   and   show; — 
Nor   signify   as   bolder   blossoms  do. 
Meeting  and   pai'iing.  — love   or   faith. — ah   no  I 
Tis  but   a    tear    that    rose   iit    thouirht    of   vou. 


THE  DRAWER 


THE  CUEING  OF  THE  JUDGE. 


BY    L     MORGAN    SILL. 


''I^HE  Judge  decided  to  send  for  Dr.  Elder- 
X  berry.  Every  day  at  precisely  the  same 
Iionr — to  wit,  at  twelve  o'clock — a  cool  shiver 
started  at  the  bas(i  of  the  Judge's  si)iiie  and 
rail  -with  a  tantalizing  breeziness  up  to  his 
!i(>clc,  after  which  the  Judge  was  convinced 
that  he  felt  hot  and  uncomfortable.  Thus  he 
had  actually  been  driven  to  refnse  the  daily 
mint  julep  which  old  Syphax  had  brought  him 
at  noontime  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The 
Judge,  seeing  that  he  (!ould  no  longer  enjoy  a, 
mint  julep,  was  profoundly  discouiaged. 

"  It  ain't  as  if  it  was  only  a  toddy,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head  gloomily. 

"  Syphax,  you  hitch  up  and  go  over  to  Dr. 
Elderberry's,"  he  said,  ''and  yon  tell  Dr.  Elder- 
berry that  every  day  at  twelve  o'clock  sharp  I 
have  a  chill, and Ican't  understand  it,for there's 
no  malaria  in  this  county,  and,  as  far  as  my  rec- 
ollection serves,  there  never  has  been  any." 

Syphax  listened  respectfully,  with  his  aged 
black  face  and  gray  head  deferentially  bent,  in 
the  manner  of  the  old  school.  He  then  hob- 
bled away  with  the  rejected  julep,  which,  as 
soon  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  ])orch,  he 
disposed  of  with  a  keen  relish  and  a  smack  of 
his  broad  lips. 

The  Judge  sat  alone  in  his  oak  chair,  look- 
ing abstractedly  over  his  garden,  lost  in  re- 
membrances of  the  past.  He  and  Dr.  Elder- 
berry had  once  been  rivals  for  the  same  girl's 
favor,  and  the  Doctor  had  woirher.  That  was 
long,  long  ago  ;  and  she  had  died  so  soon  after 
accepting  the  successful  wooer  that  it  seemed 
to  the  Judge  as  if  she  ha<l  never  really  be- 
longed to  either  of  them.  They  had  both  re- 
mained bachelors,  and  very  good  friends,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Judge  considered  the 
Doctor  an  obstinate  old  crank,  while  the  Doc- 
tor regarded  the  Judge  as  a  lazy,  visionary  old 
fellow  who  showed  his  age  remarkably,  and 
who,  having  nothing  else  to  care  for,  nursed 
his  own  ailments  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
merits. 

Des[)ite  the  Judge's  indolence,  however,  to 
which  his  farm  was  sacriliced,  his  tlower- 
garden  Avas  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  one  in  the  county.  He  gave  all  the 
tiuK!  he  could  spare  from  his  own  conditions 
and  notions  to  overseeing  the  care  of  his  flow- 
ers. It  was  the  garden  his  grandmother  had 
tended  before  him,  and  its  walks  had  been  trod 
by  young  gallants  who  had  become  the  chief 
men  of  their  State.  The  garden  was  almost 
sacred  to  the  Judge.      It  was  his  family  altar. 

How  different  were  his  emotions  from  those 
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of  his  nearest  neighbors,  the  Merrymans,  who, 
though  of  lineage  e((ual  to  that  of  the  Judge, 
took  their  afternoon  tea  every  day  over  the 
now  level  and  solitary  giaves  of  their  great- 
great -grandi)arents,  who  had  unfortunately 
chanced  to  be  buried  exactly  in  the  shadiest 
and  most  desirable  spot  for  out-of-door  enter- 
tainment. The  Merrymans  respected  their  an- 
cestry too,  but  they  were  younger  than  the 
Judge. 

When  Syphax  returned  he  w^as  preceded  on 
the  road  by  another  buggy,  in  which  sat  and 
drove  the  Doctor.  He  wore  a  linen  duster, 
and  his  gray  beard  was  smoothly  brushed.  He 
alighted  from  his  vehicle  with  the  brisk  totter 
of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  may  look  old,  but 
'feels  that  he  is  not. 

"  Good-evening,  Judge.  What  seems  to  bo 
wrong?"  he  said,  ascending  the  porch  steps, 
and  holding  out  his  browned  and  wrinkled 
hand  to  his  friend,  who  rose  slightly  in  his 
chair  to  take  it,  and  then  fell  back  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  in  a  bad  way.  He  Avas  soon 
launched  into  a  descii[)tion  of  his  present 
troubles 

"Every  day  at  twelv(^  o'clock  the  chill 
comes,"  he  said.  "Eve  been  taking  (luinine 
and — and  whiskey  "(the  Doctor  frowned  :  there 
was  a  standing  discussion  between  them  as  to 
the  value  of  this  remedy),  "but  it  don't  seem 
to  do  any  good.  Every  day  at  twelve  o'clock 
— yes,  suh,  just  as  that  clock  strikes  noon  " 
(the  Judge  pointed  at  the  old  timepiece  that 
stood  beside  the  door) — "  that  chill  comes.  I 
can't  understand  it,  because  there's  no  malaria 
in  this  county." 

"Humph!'' 

Eor  fifty  years  the  Judge  had  reiterated  that 
statement  regarding  malaria,  so  that  he  be- 
lieved it  himself.  But  tliough  Dr.  Elderberry 
knew  that  tluM'e  was  some  malaria,  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  had  no  faith  in  the  Judge's 
punctual  aftliction,  wliich  he  mentally  diag- 
nosed as  a  case  of  misdirected  imagination. 
However,  he  gav(^  his  })atient  some  medicine, 
after  which  he  drove  home  meditatively. 

"It's  a  ijueer  thing  what  an  unoccupied 
mind  and  an  unexercised  body  will  do  to  a 
man  who's  old  enough  to  know  better,"  he 
said,  as  he  ])assed  the  flowering  corn  and  to- 
bacco fields  of  his  own  thrifty  faiin. 

Three  days  later  the  Judge  again  sent  for 
him,  and  made  the  same  statement  with  the 
sanu^  interested  enjoyment. 

"  Yes,  every  day  at  twelve  o'clock  sharp  that 
chill  comes." 
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After  a  brief  cliat  llie  Doctor,  instead  of 
driving  away  as  iisuaK  slipiK-d  around  to  the 
beivants'  (luarters,  and  sol'tly  called  Syi)liax. 

'I'll.;  old  man  came  our  oi'  the  l;ot  kitclieii. 
\\  here  he  was  gloriously  siuimerin;^  in  the 
liam-llavored  heat,  and  l)ohl>ed  his  head  smil- 
ingly to  his  master's  iVieiid  and  pliysician. 

'J'jic  J)octor  never  \\a>ted  words.  He  came 
to  the  ]M.int. 

••S\l.ha.\.  do  \oU  want  the  Jmlge  to  get 
well  .'•• 

Sypliax  loi)ked  imz/led. 

••'•Drcd  1  does,  sllh:  "(hcd  J  does;  de  Lawd 
knows  I  does." 

•■  Well,  then.""  said  the  Doctor.  ••  !f  yon  and 
Mint  a  will  do  just  what  I  tell  \  i'"-  1""  ^^  ' "  .-'"^ 
well.     Call  .Mii'ita."' 

Syi»lia.\  (allf<l  in  liis  wa\(i;ng  tones,  and  a 
comfoitahle -looking,  middle-aged  negro  wo- 
man came  fr(un  tin-  iiumii-liousf.  set  down  In-r 
J. ail  of  water,  and  stcpiM-d  hi  i>kly,  w  it  h  broad 
smiles,  to  the  J)oct(.r. 

Tlie  old  giMithinan  then  gav<'  his  diicct  ions. 
At  twenty  minntes  before  twelve  o'clock  the 
lollowing  day  Syphax  was  to  let  the  lUgs  into 
t  he  tlowcr-gaiden. 

••lnt(»  (h-  gyahdcii.  Doctah!"  stammered  the 
old  man.  thunderstruck. 

••Into  the  garden. ■■  rt'iieated  the  Doctor. 
'•'J'he  Judge  will  see  them,  and  he  will  call  for 
y(Ui.     J)Ut  fl(ni'(  (JO.  (Ill'/  dull' I  (iiisin  r.'' 

S\  phax's  kinkv  gray  hair  seemed  to  rise  on 
his  he.  d. 

-Doair  ansah  dv  Jedge?"  he  said,  dazed. 

"Don't  go,  and  don't  answer."  said  tlie  J)(»c- 
tor.  severely.  ■•Ityou  do.  your  master  will  lie 
ill.  and  he  may  (ii.-.  And  \ou.  Minta."  said  the 
])octor,  turning  to  her.  •■\imi  slip  to  the  porch 
when  t  he  .Iud;:e  ^ofs  down  ;nto  the  garden" 
(here  the  J)octor  ciiu(d<ird  in  spit  e  of  himself ), 
"and  turn  the  liaiid>id"thr  clock  forward  so 
a.s  to  make  it  an  hour  loo  fast  :  do  you  under- 
stand?" 

Minta  had  to  stop  Miiiling  and  apply  h<-r 
best  nifiital  abilith->  to  tlii>.  I'inally  all  was 
arranged  to  the  ])oetor's  >al  isfact  ion. 

The  n.-xt  day  tlir  .Indgf  sat  reading  on  the 
porch,  glancing  now  and  auain  at  the  (dock 
towat(di  lor  the  hour  ot'the  (diill.  which  he 
scarcidy  permitt.d  to  have  his  ihouuhts.  At 
this  moment  he  wa>  >tartled  by  a  peculiar 
noise,  and  hndvinu  up.  Im-  brli.dd  a  sight  w  hirh 
stirred  his  bl,,,..!  a-  a  led  rau  >i  ii>  a  bull.  The 
garden  gale  >too.l  open.  ;ind  the  mtire  popu- 
lation of  ihf  {di:u«'iy.  big  ami  lit  t  le.  poured 
through  it  with  as  lis .  ly  maiiifotalions  ot"  dt- 
light  as  tludr  sliii:g>h  and  nneinoMoiiai  na- 
tures i)ermit  led  thflll  to  fcfl  or  express.  Wiial 
they  thou;;ht  at  ludng  .i'.Iow.mI  .ntrance  into 
the  sacred  precimls.  from  w  hi(  h  \\\r\  had  liceii 
dri\eu  and  stoiit-il  all  tin-  oiii^e  ot'  iheir  nat- 
nral  li\es,  can  oni>   be  Mirmiscd. 

The  .Judge  rose  in \  ('luiiiai  ily.  and  caiK'.I 
loudly,  urgently. 

"  Syphax  I"' 

There  was  no  an^wer. 


■•.<\pliax!"    roared    tlie    Judge,   "yon  

scoundrel!      'J  he  pigs  are  ///  the  ffardeu  .'■' 

I)iit  there  was  n(»  sound  save  the  eclntes,  and 
the  giunting  and  sniffing  of  the  enthusiastic 

pigs. 

■■ 1"    fumed    the    Judge.  "  tliere    go    my 

liollylio<ksl      Y<ui     .Syphax.    you nigger! 

S\  phax  !      Syjihax  !" 

Tin-  .Judge  had  left  his  chair,  and  was  stand- 
ing a!  the  edge  (»f  the  porch  .steps,  leaning  on 
his  stout  cane.  Ris  lace  was  growing  more 
and  iiKUc  red.  and  iiis  liook  and  siiectacles  had 
fallen  to  tin-  Jjoor. 

The  jdgs  were  now  nosing  amongst  ihe 
Jiidg»-'s  lo\»-ii«sr  \erbcnas.  JAeii  as  he  look- 
ed a  round  eager  snout  was  run  into  the  soft 
loam,  and  the  fairest  scion  <d"  the  verbena 
family  jiat  lu-i  icaily  ft  11  to  earth,  lowering 
his  jtrond  c(dors  liefore  the  enemy's  lierce 
onslaught,  'ihe  Judge  could  (-ndnre  this  no 
longer.  He  laised  lii>  cane  threateningly  and 
stamped  down  the  ste]»s:  aiid  the  snri)rised 
Syphax,  who  w  as  tn-mbling  iKdiind  the  garden 
]>aliiig.  btdield  his  sick  master  llying  alter  the 
}dgs  with  all  the  s]iriulitliness  of  mere  youth 
and  anger.  Down  the  \\est  walk  went  the 
Judge,  his  linen  coat  tails  float  iiig,  his  cane 
npliftcfl  w  raihfuliy.  and  his  face  llorid  with 
exciteineiii  :  while  down  the  east  walk  tum- 
bled some  of  the  l>igs.  and  over  the  beautiful 
bed  of  jililox  scurried  ot  Inrs.  leaving  devasta- 
tion ami  ruin  as  they  ih-d.  The  smaller  jugs 
lan  between  the  Judge's  \  cry  leer,  almost 
tiipldiig  him  tip,  ami  calling  Ibrth  various  ex- 
jiressioiis  not  intended  for  juditc  ears. 

••Tlicie  go  my  petunias!"  yelled  the  Judge, 
as  a  c(Uiipany  of  jug  inl'antry  whteled  and 
itished  maddeningly  over  the  tender  Idossoms. 
The  sKuit  cane  rose  and  fell,  and  hit  only  the 
air  and  the  giaxtl  walk.  P(Msi)iration  ]ioured 
from  the  Judge's  now  rubicund  countenance. 
His  joints  liccame  limber  and  llexible,  and  the 
more  successfully  the  demoniac  I'igs  eluded 
him,  the  taster  went  the  Judge  and  the  redder 
grew    his  face. 

Dow  n  w  cut  the  sw  ect- Williams  and  the  four- 
o'(lock>.  The  candy -tuft  became  a  nieie 
crushed  uicmor\  (d"  itsfoinier  glory,  hi  fact, 
tlu'  hoots  of  the  ruthless  jiigs  laid  low  the 
beauty  ot'  the  garden  and  the  ju  ide  of  the 
ludplcs>  Judge,  who  threw  gra\(d  and  sti(dis 
and  swore  at  the  dcstroytis  in  \aiii.  At  a 
moment  when  the  chase  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  .ludgc  was  beninning  to  Ictl  a  waim  phys- 
ical tali^ue  long  fort-ign  to  his  muscdes,  Sv- 
]diax  I'tdr  that  he  could  bear  it  no  huiger.  and 
inching  in  wiih  his  hi(dv<iry  >\\vk  and  a  few 
hastily  gathered  stones,  he  \try  s<ioii  drove 
out  the  inlrudeis  and  (  h.scd  the  uaideii  gate. 

A>  xMUi  as  S\phax  ajip^'aied  on  the  scene 
the  .Indue  had  walkc.l  up  to  his  (hair  on  the 
iM.ich.  ;iiid  leaned  b.K  k.  easidul  ly  mopping  his 
wet  t'oiehcad.  And  I  hen.  a>  i f  suddenly  rec(d- 
lecting  hiiiistdf.  he  ul.anccd  at  tin;  timejdece. 
R  wa-  one  o't  h^c  k  !  The  fatal  hour  of  the 
chill    had    collie    and    gcuie,   and   that    faithful 
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disorder  had    not   iiialciiali/.cd.      On    the   con-  jdoraldt'   stale  of  his  uar(hii   eoiild  wean    hini 

trary,  a  warm,  (leli«;litf"ul  <;h)\v  ])ernieate<l   tiie  now    iVoni    his    nnwonted    i)hysi('al    exliihiia- 

Jiido'c's  veins,  and   he  I'elt    ten  years  yonn<;<M-.  tion. 

Everytliin^-  seenie<l  bri<;ht  and  lair  and  plea-  And   l()lh)\vin^-  in    its   wake   eanie,  /estt'nlly 

sant.      Th(^  Jud«;«!  stretched  his  lei's  with  e\  i-  and   keenly,  the  old  time  tliirsi   in  ail  its  pris- 

dentpridein  their  i)r()\vess,  and  raised  his  arm.  tine  ^lory. 

bendin*^  it  seveial  times  to  not(^  how  llnently  "Syphax,''  said  the  ,)ih1^<'.  eoml'ortaltly  ex- 
it moved,  lie  was  entirely  absorbed  in  his  de-  jiandini;  in  his  chair,  "  Inini;  me  a  mint  Jn- 
licions   yonthfnlness,   and    not    even    the    de-  lei>."' 


A    ••(•{{ACIviar'    COUIITSiilP.  threatened  to  defer  a^aiii  the  critical  monxMit , 

TllKY  wore  sitting;-  at  the:  lo<;  (lie,  at  oppo-  but  which  was  iinally  broken  b\  the  following 

site  ends  of  the  hearth,  motives  of  bashfnlm'ss  dialo<^ue  : 

])romptinj5  him  to  seat  himself  at  snch  a  (lis-  She  (wilh  a  ro'uc  diid  nuiinicr  o/' rZ/.s/y/c^.s ///•<■). 

tance   as  to   commend  to   lier  bis  modest  de-  Quit  techin'  me! 

meanor.      After  the  exchani>e  of  many  of  tin;  He  (with  an  injnrtd  (I'n-).   I  aiiTt  a-tecliiiT  ye. 

nsnal   conunon))laces,  tlio  thon^ht   np])ermost  She   {diploma I Ualhi).   Well,  ain't    ye    gwine 

in  his  mind  brongbt  on  a  state  ofsilence,  which  to? 
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LINCLK    IJKNTLKV'S    KX  I'KKI  KNcK    Willi  rnclc     IJ.Mitl.'V    iVozt'ii     ill    pcsilioii,    go-i^ilinn 

l!l>A('K  Airr.  stini^lit   alifiKl.      'rcu  iiiiiiiitfs — no  (lisciple  c»l' 

I'.Nci.i:  r)i'.Nri.i;v  was  tlif  nmst  (.llicioiis  man  the  black-aii  :   riiclf  Hentley  i>till  tablcaiiing 

in    Haw  IcvImmu.      Il'voii   Idt   your   iVoiit    -at.-  ;is  t  lie  lAt'ilasi  inu  Hills.      The  andienci'  l»e<:an 

ajar    so   tiiat     ilic    <lo,-;-    could    come   in.   rncif  t(t^«T  inipai  it-n  t .    ••  Never  mind  tin-  Kyeta'ian 

Hentley  was  sure  to  come  dodderin.u'  alon>i  and  — uo  aliead.  uncle. ""  slioiited  somehody.      "(iive 

];i,((di  it.      ir  you    went   down    town  with    \<>iir  your   part   of  /e  celel.i  ;ited  e«ii.-  tieecU,"  called 

old  uml»rella      the  one  t  he  nnknow  n  sconndrid  another.    ••  \\a<le  in.  old  man  I"  .shouted  a  third, 
left    who    took    yours      and    wei'e   <  arr,\  iii^  it  At    this  instant  t  he  skirt  of  rncle  Bentley's 

under  your  arm   and   lioiiin^  it   wouldn't    rain.  (|ueer  coat  was  oltser\ed   to   be   in   a  state  of 

Uiiide   lU'iitlcN-    was  certain    to  c(Mue    np   with  a^i  t  at  ion.  and  a  white   raiihit  Jumjicd  out  and 

his    ''lie,   he,   mv    Itoy  ;     new     nuihrtdr.    hey.'"  went    ho|tidn_u.   across  t  he  si  aue.      I'ncle  Beiit- 

jii,,l   inke   it    away    from   y(ui   and   open    it.  and  ley  was  sei'ii  to  rcNohe  one  e_\  ehall  the  merest 

display    its    hoh's   in    the   si^ht   of  all.      \\hen  trille    as   he    watched    the    rald.it.       The    little 

the     I'resident      passed      through     town,    and  creature    stopped,  and    a    cat    which    had    been 

Hteppe<l  out    on    the  station  jilatl'orm  to  shake  lurkiuLi  in  the  wiii^s  darted  tor  it.     'Jjiis  was 

hands  wit  ii  t  he  lea<liun' cit  izeiis.  I'lule  Heiilley  too   much    tor   rncle    ]>entley;    lie   Jumped    u)i 

\v;is    ill    the    forefront,  ,i;riniiin^   like    a   China-  and  went   lor  the  cat.      He  <:ot   her  by   ilie  tail 

mail,  and  i;()t  hold  of  t  he  lOxecutive's  liand.  and  as  slle^\as  actiiall\   in   the  air   descending;  ou 

pumped   it    up  and    d(»w  ii.  and    imniired    after  the  rabbit.      Slu-   turned  \\  it  li  a  startling  yowl 

his  tbiks,  and   told   him    al)out    the    croi)s,  till  andstriuk   at   his  hand.      He  sat    ba(dc  solidly 

th(^  train  started.     There  were  some  rat  her  nn-  on   the   tioor.      Tlier<'  was  a   siiange    scruiudi- 

christian   thinussaid   alioiit  I'mde  Hentley  (Ui  inu   sound.      Iv'abbiis   began  to  boil    n])out   of 

this  occasion,  but   li(^  was  around  the  next  day  the     old     gentleman     everywhere.       The     cat 

more  (diipper  t  hail  ever,  gel  t  ing  in  t  he  way. and  Juiii]»cd   over  the  foot-lights,  lit  on  the  siiare- 

doiiig  lliat  whi(di  he  should  have  left  undone.  (Iriini.  aiul  went  u])  the  ceniie  aisle,  \\a\)iig  a 

One  day  roiisoni,  i  he  celeitiatcd  i)restidigi-  tail  like  the  broom  of  a  si  reel -sweeping  ma- 
tat  or,  came  to  tow  n,  in  fiillilmeiit  (d"  t  he  i)r(UU-  (diine.  'I'hei'e  seemed  to  lie  no  end  (d'  those 
ises  of  both  large  and  small  bills,  to  give  a  rabbits:  they  came  out  of  e\ery  iiocket.and 
grand  exiiibitiou  of  conjuring  and  rev(dat  ion  he  appeand  to  lu'  mostly  iiockets.  Then  a 
of  the  bla(d<-ait.  'J"he  peidormaiice  was  in  the  white  (lo\f  stiiiggled  u])  from  the  back  of  his 
'' oper."  -  house."  KN'ei-ybody  went,  but  the  ne(d\.  and  kiuudved  otf  his  high  ha t.  and  live  or 
earlies  comers  found  I'licle  IJentley  occui>\-  six  bii.vhcls  of  icd  iiaiicr  tlowcrs  foamed  out 
lug  a  front  seat.  It  was  generally  tluuight  of  it. and  buried  rncle  Heiit  ley.  leaving  only 
that  iu^  had  staid  after  the  appearance  (d' senile  his  lu  ;id  \  i>ible.  On  this  the  dove  linally 
liome  talent  the  night  Ixdbre,  and  w  as  lo(d<ed  roostfd.  while  the  labliits  sat  around  with 
in  all  day,  subsisting  on  bottled  cold  c(dVee  t  heir  cars  high,  lial  f  scared  to  death  over  the 
and  i>o(dveted  saiidw  iidies.  The  curt  aiii  didn't  car.  Still  rncle  Hentley  spoke  not  a  W(U(1, 
go  lip  on  lime,  and  at  the  end  <d'  t  w  cut  y  min-  Ibit  now  lii,>  lips  were  seen  lo  be  open,  and  a 
ntes  of  waiting,  Signor  ronscnii  came  out  in  gliuipse  cd' w  hi  le  was  delected.  '•  He's  got  an 
great  agitation.  11  is  assist  ant  had  Ixcii  taktii  egu  in  his  nKuitli!"  cried  somebody.  "(io 
smldenly  ill.  Would  some  one  kindly  voluii-  ahead — Ze  egg  tleetd;!  ze  egg  t  recede  I"  yelled 
teer  to—  I'lKde  Hentb'ysliot  up  lilseaman  another.  '■  Ini,  ynni."  said  rncle  Heiilley, 
coming  out  of  a  volcano.  Tlicy  disappc  aicd  iu>ii!g  at  the  eug  with  liis  lingers  gingerly. 
together.                                                       '  ••T;.ke    it    «uil  l"       •■  S  w  al  low    it:"'      '•I'alni    it!" 

In  live  minutes  they  came  (Ui  ll.e  stage.  ••Change  it  iiit  o  a  sil  ver  dtdlar !"  w  as  some  id' 
Uiude  Hentley  was  looking  very  (|neer.  He  the  advici^  ot'  I'l  ieiids  in  the  audience.  I'lnde 
had  on  a  funny  jiiiik  satin  coat  and  high  yd-  Hentb'y  wcuKed  ;it  it  cant  ioiisl.v .  only  reniaik- 
low  silk  hat,  and  his  features  seemed  .stianuc  ing.  ••  liii.  \r.m."  Snd.ieiily  his  Jaw  (dosed 
and  unnatural,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  siippK  ss  tit'it-ely.  regaidless  of  e\ci  >  t  hing.  and  he  leap- 
some  mighty  secn't.  The  signor  seated  bin  ed  up  w  it  ji  a  sinot  liered  groan,  t  brow  ing  llow - 
in  a  (diair  facing  the  andiei.ee.  and  then  ad-  ers  and  i  abbi  i  >  like  spra.\  .{ ore  open  his  bright 
vanced  and  said;  sa  t  in  \  est .  and  li:iiiled  ou  t  :i  drijiping  llat  glass 

••Ladies  and    geiitleinens.     A\i/   your    kind  M'ssid.  w  bile   a   displaced    rubber   cover   and   a 

piermission.  and  ze  ;is>i,staiiz  ot'  Meoier  ];;iids-  do/en    uoidii^h    slid    to    the    lloor.       Tin'   andi- 

ley,   I    vill     now    perform    my    ctd(bi;ii,-d    egu  cnce    .shouted,  and    >e\eral    friends  rushed   on 

tree(d<,  to    be  followed    by    /r    labbcct    lieeik,  lhe>iage.      One   kind-hearted  woman    rcmeiii 

ze--'      Ht>  had  been  lo(dsiiig  out  into  tlie  w  iiigs  bend    the    r.ibldt    whicdi    rncle    lieiitley    had 

ner\oiisly,  :ind  broke  olf  with.  ■•I'aidong  (Uie  seemingly     sat     down    upon    in    his    coat-tail 

minute."  and  vanished,  lea ving  I'm  le  Hciiiley  ]io(kei.      It    proved    to   have    liecn    two   dozen 

sitting    like    an     l".g>ptian     image     >lnigg'dng  e^.e-^-  however. 
with   that  within.  Amouieiit   later  l  he  signor  ret  iirned.     It  had 

One    minute,  two   minutes    elapsed,  but    tin-  been    the    slieiil'f  a  1 1  atdiing    the    box-office    re- 

signor  did   not    come  ba(d<.     I'mle   Hentlev    re-  cciptsnt   the  instance  (d"  his  niipa  id   assistant, 

mained    tixed.    rigid,    gazing    stiaight     ahead.  "•  .siuhunly  ill."  which  had  taken  him  away, 
with  round,  elassy  eyes,     five  minutes  pa.s>ed.  IIavukn  ('AiinrTu 
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SCR1I5E    VS.    THE    MUSE. 
BILL    OF    COMPI-AINT. 

I  SAT  ine  down   to  write  a  comic  song, 

But    wlien    'twas    done,  the    Muse    liad    done    me 

wrong. 
For  when  I  read  it  o'er,  'twas  plain   to  see 
Tlie  thing   was  solemn  as  a  thing  could   be. 

N'ext  day,  alas  !   she  tricked  me  even  worse. 
1  tried  a  bit  of  necrologic  verse  ; 
And  when  I  read  it  to  my  better  half, 
She  tried   to   weep,  but  leally  had   to   huigh. 

Hence  in  the  Court  of  Poesie  1  sue, 
0  wicked  Muse,  for  a  divorce  from  you. 
I'll  not  endure  the  critic's  vile  assaidts 
Because  it  is  your  whim   to  play  me  false. 

Caki-ylk  ISmitu. 


TWIN    CHANCJKS 

Rev.  Di{.  W ,  for  liCty  years  the  rector 

of  ;i  Baltimore  cliurcli,  was  what  is  (hMionii- 
iiated  "an  old-fashioned  High-Ohnrclinum,"  his 
views,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  w<»rk,  being- 
much  in  advance  of  those  about  liiin.  By  d»- 
grees,  however,  new  ideas  began  to  creep  in, 
and  a  young   clergynian,  tiioronghly  imbued 


witli  these,  was  called  to  be  the  good  Doctor's 
assistant. 

This  young  divine,  who  was  very  fond  of 
arguing  with  the-  good  -old  rector,  whenever 
the  ()j)portunity  jtresented  itself,  exclaimed,  iu 
a  tone  of  some  imi»atience: 

"  Doctor,  I  have  always  been  led  to  suppose 
that  you  were  a  High-Churchman,  but  I  must 
confess  1  don't  think  you  are  a  Iligh-C'hurch- 
man  at  all." 

Tlu^  Doctor  regarded  liis  young  mentor  for  a 
moment  in  silence,  and  then  said,  with  a  genial 
smile:  "Mr.  Smith,  when  I  first  took  up  my 
residence  in  Jialtimore  I  lived  'way  up  town. 
Now  I  live  'way  doivii  town,  and  yet  I  have 
been  living  in  exactly  tiie  same  h<»use  all  the 
time." 

Gn.BERTA.    S   ^^■mTTLE. 


THE  LITTLE  BOY  WHO  ASKS  QUESTIONS. 

He  wanted  to  know,  one  day,  "Who  made 
God?"  "  Or  did  He  just  find  Himself  uiade  ?" 
"  And  when  He  made  the  (Jatskills,  why  didn't 
He  nnish  down  the  ground  at  Onteora?" 
"And  when  He  made  »*c,  <lid  He  start  iu  head 
first  or  feet  first?"  "  H*  He  started  in  head 
first,  wouldn't  1  have  s<'tui  how  the  rest  of  me 
was  done,  after  He  got  to  my  ey«^s  ?"  "And 
why  didn't  I  feel  it  when  He  cut  the  slit  for 
my  mouth  ?"    "And  where — f" 

And  then  his  family  gave  it  up. 


A    NASAL    SUCCESS. 


Mabkl.   "Wtiat  niadn  In'tn  sncli 
Kthkl.   "A   bicvcle  accident.  I    h 
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Ill:,    SI  IK,    AND    TIIKV. 
r.Y  ALr.i:i;r  i.kk 

V. 

''  What  iiiMkcs  you  late.  Arthur  ?""  asks  Iltli- 
el,  as  IJcutoii  strides  into  llit-  diiiinu  -  room 
after  all  tlu^  elocKs  have  had  their  say  ahoiii 
the  time  o'  day.      '' ('(diar-hiit  ton  !'' 

"  No,"  solemnly  ;  "althonuh  I  sMi)|)ose  tliat 
nnslortnne  will  come  in  dm-  time — or  iiio.  la- 
ther.      r\'e  hceii  (h-corai  iii.u  "i.\   room." 

"  Decora  tinj;-  yoni-  room?  At  tliis  time  of 
th(^  evening?  Is  tliat  w  li\  \on  wanted  the 
step-ladder  T' 

"  \'es  ;  I've  been  hant;inu  a  warnin^i;'  to  the 
^iiost." 

Ethel  looks  up  in   mild   sin  prise,  and    then 
siuhh-nly       sns- 
,  pertino-         that 

j  her     lie-e     lord 

is  laying  a  trap 
for       her.      she 

t  ..,VS,  ■ 

-What  do 
yon  want  u)e  to 
sa.\ ,  dear  .''' 

"  Say  no- 

thinu."'  returns 
Henton,  '•  un- 
less you  eau 
suuucst  some 
\vay  ot'  laving 
the'.uiiost."' 
DouoTuy.  ..  I        snpjx.se 

yon  lia\«'  some 
])rivate  Joke  about  a  ghost,  and  you  want  nu' 
to  ask,  '  What  ghost  f  "' 

''  No,  indeed,"'  he  asserts,  seriously.  "  There 
is  nothing  private  al»out  this  ghost,  or  to  this 
ghost.  He  has  no  respect  for  itri\are  pro[)erty. 
1  know  from  experience." 

"  Do  von  know  w  hat  \ on  are  talking,  about?" 
asks  Kt'h.d. 

'■  I  do.  I  am  talking  about  the  ghost  in  my 
ronm.'" 

'•  So  you  liav«'  been  seeing  5:hosIs  ?" 
"No:    I    ha\('    never   seen    this   ghost    in    the 
esseiH'c.      I   mendy  know   him  l>y   the  deeds  lie 
has  done." 

"  Indeed  He  must  be  an  in  tei est  i  nu'  uhosr. 
^Vhat  does  he  do  .'" 

"Well,  he  has  done  a  nnnibcr  (^\'  things 
But  he  is  in)t  so  interesting  as  \\r  is  e\peii>i\t'. 
He  is  responsii)K'  tor  much  juotanity.  too. 
l-'or  iustaiu'c.  his  last  feat  ha>  been  to  take  my 
shears — you  know  those  nice  loll^  .>heai>  of 
ndne?" 

'•  The  ones  Mr.  Sanders  ^avc  \  on  .'" 
"Exactly;  I  liave  had  ilicni  ti\f  \eai>  now. 
and  until  last  we»d;  the\  were  a>  u"oii  as  new. 
lint  now  the  point  of  one  Idade  is  snapped  otf 
a  (|narter  of  an  incdi  friun  the  eiid.  and  tlie 
other  point  is  twisted  si)  that  the  bhuK's  won't 
close." 

'•How      did      that      hr.ppen?"     asks      Kiliel. 


straight«*ning  up.  for  she  knows  how  sacred 
Jienton  holds  all  things  on  his  desk. 

"  Don't  ask  )ii( .  The  ghost  aiune  knows.  I 
think  he  is  ))artial  to  silver  polish.  He  is 
j)robably  a  sil  ver-liiuMl  ghost.  Perhaps  ghosts, 
like  clouds,  have  a  silver  liidng."' 

••  Oh.  Ai  t  hur.  do  be  serious."  exclaims  Ethel, 
nervously. 

"  I  iH'Nt'r  was  more  serious  in  my  life." 

••Well.  then,  say  what  yon  nu-aii.  Are  your 
scissors  Itroken  ?" 

'•They  are  -  not  only  broken,  but  ruined; 
they  are  of  lu)  further  use.  and,  according  to 
the  veracious  and  credible  statements  of  the 
truth-telling  women  of  oiir  household,  not  one 
of  them  had  a  hand  in  the  destruction  of  the 
article,  ami  none  knows  how  or  when  the  deetl 
was  <l()ue.  So  1  ha\('  hung  them  iij)  on  the 
w.ill." 

••  Did  you  ask  Mary  about  them  ?" 

••  I  asked  them  all.  I  don't  suppose  j/o?/ lia\e 
betMi  using  my  shears  to  pry  oj)en  tin  cans  or 
\\  indows,  have  yon  .'" 

'•Of  course  not."  in  an  injured  tone.  "I 
never  touch  anything  on  your  desk."' 

'•  A'ery  well,  then."  resignedly,  "it  was  the 
ghost— and  he  lik<^s  silxer  jiolish." 

••  WJKit  do  voii  mean  bv  '  he  likes  silver  i)ol- 
ish?'" 

"Well,  after  questioning  all  the  servants, 
threatening  them  w  ith  the  broken  scissors  the 
while,  and  after  receiving  absolute  and  cate- 
gorical denials  from  all  three  that  tliey  knew 
anything  about  how  the  points  were  injured, 
I  started  in  on  a  lit  i  le  in  vestigation  of  my  own. 
This  was  yest(^rday  afteriuton.  Sunday:  they 
wore  all  out.  1  went  at  it  in  the  regular  Sher- 
lock Holmes  .style.  It  was  evident  that  the 
point  of  that  i)!ade  was  snapped  ott'  by  some 
()ne  (of  course  it  was  the  ghost,  for  no  one 
tdse  did  it)  in  attempting  to  \n\  oi)en  some- 
thing. What  W(uild  any  one  attempt  to  ))ry 
open  .■"  A  box  or  a  liottle.  We  have  cork- 
screws in  this  establishment,  l)ut  I  never  saw 
a  woman  yet  w  ho  did  imt  i)refer  to  pry  out  an 
obstinate  cork  with  a  ]>air  of  scissors  rather 
than  to  use  a  corkscrew.  So  I  decided  to  ex- 
amiiu'  all  the  c(U-ks  in  the  honse.  At  last  I 
found  a  bottle  of  silver  polish  in  the  butler's 
pantry,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  cork 
had  lieen  attac  ked  w  ith  some  shar})  instrument 
gouged  in  abnig  its  sides.  Therefore  it  is 
piobable  thai  t  he  ghost .  being  t  hirsty,  got  the 
ctuk  out  ol'  the  siher-polish  bottle  with  my 
scissors.  He  must  be  an  ef}\>minate  sort  of  a 
ghost,  to  })ret'er  scissors  to  a  corkscrew,  and 
he  is  no  doubt  silver  lined.  He  wanted  to  jtol- 
ish  olV  bis  insides.  I  guess." 

••  \\  hen  did  you  disco\or  the  broken  scis- 
sors?" asks  Kthid.  <ini(dcly. 

••  Sunday  morning." 

■•Mary  cleans  the  siher  in  your  room  and 
in  the  bedrooms  Sat  urday  afternoon." 

••That  lo(d^s  suspicious  for  Mary.  But.  my 
ilear.  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it  now. 
\\'e  can't    call  her  ;i  liar.      All  we  can   do  is  to 
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I.iy  it  to  tlie  "host.  I  li;i\e  delivered  a  lecture 
on  corkscrews  to  each  and  every  one  of , your 
servants,  and  if  the  ^host  ever  uses  scissors  on 
(orks  again  in  this  honse  it  will  be  a  sign  for 
tlu;  massacre  of  your  handmaids.  Tha.t  is  all. 
My  si)leen  is  spent.  Let  us  leave  the  ghost  to 
his  next  adventure.  Hut  woe  hetide  him  if 
lie  touch(!S  my  razors  or  the  carving-knives! 
\()\v,  what  do  yon  know  that  is  new  ?" 

''Nothing  much,"  answers  Ethel,  ''except 
tliat  Dorothy  was  here  this  morning." 

"Indeed,"  says  Henlon.  '"What  did  she 
have  to  say?" 

"She  says  Mr.  Leroy  has  come;  ov(>r  from 
Pliilad(dphia  to  renniin  a  week." 

•'Oh!"  says  Benton.  "I  snpi)ose  the  town 
will  he  full  of  country  people  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  Leroy  must  have  conu^  in  to  get  his 
S})ring  clothes.  He's 
that  chap  who  was 
so  attentive  to  Dor- 
othy last  summer, 
isn't  he?" 

"  Ves,"  says  Eth- 
el, enthusiastically. 
"I  think,  from  what 
Dorothy  says,  that 
she  is  very  fond  of 
him  too.  She  is  go- 
ing to  bring  him  to 

I.EUOY    IS    HERE.  Call." 

"I  suppose  we 
shall  liave  to  have  them  to  dinner,  then  ?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  exclaims  EtlH^l.  "I  should 
think  you  would  be  glad  to  give  them  a 
chance !" 

"I  am  glad  to  give  them  a  chance  — all  the 
chances  they  want.  Bur,  my  dear,  we  can't 
run  a  nnitrimonial  agency  here,  you  know. 
There's  a  clause  in  the  lease  against  conduct- 
ing any  business  on  the  i)remises." 

This  last  remark  because  Ethel  had 
once  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Dorothy  hap- 
pily wedded. 

Dorothy  had  been  Ethel's  maid  of  honor 
when  slie  was  married  to  Benton,  not  many 
months  before,  and  of  course  that  gave  her 
privileges.  Dorothy  is  the  kind  of  girl  that 
likes  privileges,  too;  perhaps  for  that  reason 
Ethel  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  must 
marry  her  off — so  that  some  other  girl  might 
have  privileges  from  ])orothy. 

"Don't  you  wish  we  had  had  somebody  to 
invite  us  out  to  dinner  when  we  were  en- 
gaged?" pursues  Ethel,  disdaining  to  notice 
the  matrimonial-agency  reference. 

"But  Dorothy  is  not  engaged,  is  she  f  asks 
Benton. 

"I  don't  know  whether  she  is  or  not.  She 
hasn't  told  me." 

"I  don't  see  why  w(^  should  i»reci[)itate  mat- 
ters," continues  Benton. 

"Why  not?    Aren't  you  hapi>ily  married?" 

"Of  course,  my  dear;  but  you  can't  measure 
the  affairs  of  others  in  your  own  little  bowl  of 
happiness." 


A   WEDDING-PUESENT. 


Ethel  makes  no 
reply,  ami  Benton 
advances  another 
argument  against 
aiding  and  abetting 
the  young  couple. 

"  It  Avill  mean  an 
t^xpensive  wedding- 
present." 

"What  will?" 

asks  Ethel. 

"  Dorot  h^  's  mar- 
riage." 

"  Well,"  she  exclaims,  straightening  up,  and 
giving  her  husband  a  look  of  reproach  that  is 
withering.  "Well — if  you  are  going  to  let 
that  soit  of  thing  <Miter  into  the  question  of 
making  other  i)e<)})le  happy,  you  needn't  dis- 
cuss these  matters  any  further  with  me! 
The  idea,  of  your  growling  about  a  wedding- 
present  for  Dorothy!" 

"I  am  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,"  laughs 
Benton,  somewhat  sheepishly.  "If  Dorothy 
gets  married  she  shall  have  as  fine  a  present 
from  us  as  from  any  one- — only  I  think  tlie 
longer  she  waits  the  finer  it  will  be.  Why 
don't  you  embroider  something  for  her  ?" 

"  /  .'  — enibioider  something!"  gasps  Ethel. 
"Do  you  think  I  have  nothing  else  to  do? 
That's  just  like  a  man!  Who  <lo  you  suppose 
takes  care  of  this  house?  I'd  like  to  see  it  at 
the  en<l  of  three  days  if  I  sat  around  making 
eml)roi<ler>  !" 

Then  Benton  listens  to  n.  long  explanation 
of  the  woes  of  the  young  housekee])er ;  and 
when  Ethel  has  talked  until  she  thinks  he  is 
properly  impresse<l,  she  says,  "There,  now  ;  you 
don't  give  me  credit  for  anything  !"  And  al- 
though she  says  it  firmly  and  im])ressi vely, 
Benton  knows  she  does  not  even  believe  it  her- 
self. 

Ami  so  he  steers  the  conversation  back  to 
Dorothy  and  Leroy,  and  when  they  aris(?  from 

the  table,  a  few 
minutes  later, 
Ethel  goes  di- 
rectly (o  her 
desk  in  the  sit- 
ting-room and 
writes  to  Doro- 
thy, asking,  her 
to  come  to  din- 
ner, and  to  bring 
the  young  man 
with  her,  and 
as  a.  sort  of 
postprandial  [Ml n- 
ishment  for  his 
lack  of  interest 
in  tlu^  njaid  of 
honor's  affairs, 
she  makes  Ik'u- 
ton  put  on  his 
top-coat  and  go 
out  to  the  corner 
Benton's  atonement.  to  mail  the  letter. 


^'- 


she  arrives,  and  is  presented. 


A  thirty-six-liole  match 


.^Jjife** 


Sf/ 


III. 


A  dash  across  the  country. 


IV 


A  bout  at  tennis. 


■>■/'■    > 


V.  VI. 

A  practice  spin  on  tlie  lake.  At  tlie  end  of  the  week. 
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ASPECTS  or  ROnEj 


R  love  cities  for  their  j^ra- 
cioiis  weather,  as  we  love 
])ersoiis  for  their  aiiiial)]e 
dispositions;  and  Rome,  even  in  winter, 
show^s  frequently  a  marvellous  equanim- 
ity of  temper.  I  have  had,  in  December 
and  January,  weeks  of  uninterrui)ted  sun- 
shine, in  wliicli  every  day's  ])romena(l(^ 
ended  naturally,  as  it  siionld,  with  sun- 
set. And  that  ])erilous  shiver  of  cold 
which  comes  over  city  and  (^mipao'iia 
in  the  hour  after  sunset  gives  just  that 
astring-ent  toucli  whicli  is  needed  for  the 
completion  of  all  merely  pleasant  beauty. 
But  hap])iness  in  Rome,  cei'tainly,  comes 
and  f^oes  with  the  wind  and  the  sunshin(\ 
AVitiidraw  the  sun,  and  Rome  is  like  a  face 
from  which  the  smile  has  fad(Ml :  cliano-e 
the  wind,  andon(;'sowndisp()sitionchan<»'('S 
with  it.  Drivin<;-  one  day  in  th<^  Campa- 
gna,  outside  the  Porta  Fiirba,  I  saw  the 
sirocco.  The  hills  aJ)ove  Frascati  wei-e 
a  little  dimmed  with  clouds;  gradually  a 
vast,  white,  rolling  mist  came  violently 
up  out  of  the  sky  beyond  the  hills;   soft, 
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stealthy,  ])endulous,  undulating,  irresisti- 
ble, it  came  coiling  I'apidly  onward,  as  if 
a.  ])oisonous  life  had  taken  sha))e  and 
came  sei'pentlike  upon  1-Jome.  Under  a 
chill  I'ain  these  narrow  streets,  witii  their 
wrinkled  stones  in  which  the  rain  gathei-s, 
become  desolate  in  an  instant:  and  in- 
doors, in  these  houses  without  (ires,  with- 
out chimneys,  life  becouK^s  intolei'able. 
Tjiving,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  hei'(\  on  one's 
S(Misations.  how  can  any  happiiu^ss  be  pos- 
sible in  the  ai)sence  of  jusl  what  inalces 
the  ha])|)iness  of  the  sensations — gi-acious 
weather,  the  mere  libei'ty  to  feel  without 
discomfoi't  ?  ]^)y  one's  lireside  in  IjOU- 
don  a  stoi-m  of  winter  I'ain  matt<'rs  little 
enough.  But  what  does  evei-ything  else 
in  th(^  world  mattei'  hei'e  in  a  downpour 
of  rain  in   winter^ 

And  these  p(M)i)le.  on(^  feels,  are  m-ule 
for  happiness,  for  the  easy  acce])tance  of 
things  as  they  com(\  TIkm-c  is  a  teri'ible 
])()vert.y  in  Rom(\  of  which  the  beggars 
who  await  you  at  ev(M'v  street  coi'nei' are 
but  too  genuine  a  sign.  The  first  gestur 
learnt  bv  the   childi-en  of ^"    ' 


li-en  of   })Oor  people  in 
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lloiiic  is  to  liold  out,  tlicii-  1i;iim1  I'of  alms;  u't'oiips  outside  llir  CaHe  Ai-auiio  and  on 
tlicv  l)(\Li-iii  wiu'ii  tlicy  aiv  so  yoiiii,--  that  b.-tli  sido  of  tlie  Piaz/.a  C/oloiina.  But, 
they  call  only  totter,  and  tliey  are  still  if  t  liey  can.  they  drive :  Italians  liate  walk- 
lioldiu.u-    out    their   iiaiid    for    alms    when      luu'.      Tliis  uives  them  a  respect   for  any- 

ihiiii:'  on  wheels,  so  thai  Konie  is  repre- 
sented hy  its  earriai^es.  asA'enice  is  re})re- 
sent<Hl  hy  iis  oondolas.  They  liave  tn-en 
saint  ly  warrant  foi'  it  :  for  S.  Filip])o  Xeri. 
on(^  of  their  patron  saints,  and  liiniself  a 
tv])ieal  l\onian.  set  it  down  among  liis  in- 
struelions  to  tlie  faithful  that,  as  a  con- 
cession to  th(^  weakness  of  tlie  lies]),  it 
was  pei'uiitted  to  i-:ee])  a  earria,ii'e.  And 
the  Konians  liave  taken  hini  so  ])recisely 
at  his  word  that  they  will  live  on  niaca- 
(■(nii  and  live  soldi's  worth  of  wine  in  or- 
der to  keep  a  ('(//'rorcrr  C'ai  dinals.  again, 
are  not  allowed  to  walk  in  the  streets; 
tliey  must  drive  in  a  closinl  cari-iage.  So 
it  is  that  Kouu'.  more  than  any  other  city 
in  which  driving  is  a  luxury  I'ather  than 
a  necessity,  is  the  city  whei'e  one  drives. 
The  constant  ])assing  of  carriages,  in 
streets  wln-re  two  can  scai'cely  })ass 
ahreast  and  where  lliere  is  no  f<iot-})atli, 
procures  one.  indeed,  one  of  the  few  dis- 
agreeable sensations  of  Rome:  the  sensa- 
tion, whenever  one  walks,  of  a  wheel 
about  to  tlescend  on  one's  heel. 

In  tiie  long,  nai'row.  thronged  C(^rso  the 
]>ress  of  cai'riagt^s.  as  they  go  to  and  return 
from  the  Pincio.  is  so  great  that  walking 
heeonies  ditlicult.  T^ut.  all  the  same.  I  iind 
that  conventional  drive  along  the  Corso, 
thrcnigli  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  U[)  the 
winding  teri'ac(\s  o\'  the  Pincio.  the  equiv- 
they  can  only  tottiu-  because  tht\v  are  so  alent — and  iiow  much  more  than  tlie 
old.  Yet  another  sign  of  it  1  timl  in  e(iui valent  !— of  Hyde  Park  or  the  Bois  de 
the  lUlOO  cabuKui  of  Pome,  sitting  bun-  liouhtuiie.  one  of  t  he  most  tolerable  of  all 
grily  on  tluMr  boxes,  in  their  worm  t\iten  conventional  drives.  AVbat  1  find  sjie- 
fur  coats,  too  lazy  to  do  anything  but  sit  cially  charming  is  its  uni  vei'sality.  its 
ther(^  holding  out  their  wliips  to  solicit  e(|ualiiy.  You  will  see  the  Cj)ueen  in 
every  ])asser.  ami  unal)le  to  make  a  decent  bei-  carriage  with  the  red  livery:  the  no- 
living  (W«mi  in  a-  place  so  freciuented  by  bilily.  t he  rich  bourgeois,  tlie  sho])kee})ers, 
strangers  and  a  place  wluu'e  evtu-y  one  all  with  their  families:  nurse-maids,  wo- 
drives.  Ihit  (>V(m  luu-e,  in  tlu^se  beggars  men  w  iihoul  hats,  young  clerks  and  young 
and  cabuKMi.  is  there  not  a  certain  partici-  }>rinces.  passing  and  rejiassing.  side  by 
])ation.  at  all  evtuits.  in  that  o])en-air  life  side,  all  seeming  to  ho  entirely  contented 
which  is  the  felicity  (W  Kome.'  •"  Ab'oiamo  with  tliemscd  ves.  the  tine  air.  the  music, 
pazienza,"  say  the  jioor  j)eople.  ami  sit  in  the  marvidhuis  view  over  Pome,  in  whicdi 
the  sun.  the  colors  begin  to  group  towai'ds  sunset. 

To  ])oor  and  rich  alike,  tlie  whole  of  On  those  pict  uresipie  heights,  high  over 
every  ))art  of  the  open  air  of  Ivome  is  a  tlie  city:  uiuler  those  evergreen  oaks  by 
])ersonal  i)ropiu'ty.  l\H)ph>  st;ind  in  the  wh ich  tln^  Pomans  delude  thenisel  ves  into 
st  reets  as  if  they  w(M"e  tlieir  own  ri!'.' wing-  tliinkiug  it  is  m^vtu*  winter:  in  sight  of 
i-ooms:  and  in  the  Corso.  (^specially  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  sky.  ami  all  Pome,  its 
that  hour  of  tlu^  afternoon  when  the  iHofs  and  domes,  below :  without  thought, 
thickest  Mow  of  carriag(^s  has  pa^ved.  they  but  idly  s;itistied  with  the  sunlight.  Avith 
stretch    from    side    to    side,   formiuu'    into      the  band  thai  plays  to  them  their  positive. 
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uiisliaded.  soulless    Italian    mnsic.  Y(M'di  siu'lit    of    tliost>    ardent    smiling-    faces,  in 

or  Mascao-iii,  tliey  pass  and  repass.  ])i'ond  wliieli  niirili  is  nevei'  vnlo-ar.  but  as  nat- 

of  being  Ivonians.  ev(Mi  if  tli(\v  do  not  lake  iiral  as  speecli  :  and  I  find  the  mask,  niak- 

tlie  trouble   to  so  mucli  as   glance  at    the  ing  all   men   humoi'ously  akin,  the   only 

daily  miracle  of  l\om(\  form    in   whicli   the   idea  of  democracy  is 

not   intolerable.      AVhat   a  coloi'ed   whirl, 

^'^-  in   which    all  Kome   sciMued  to   become  a 

The  caiMiival.  which   this  year,  for  p(M'-  kaleidoscope!      Everywhere    a     tligbt    of 

baps  the  tirst  tim(>  in  t(^n  years,  was  i-(\d]y  while  fi'llbnl  things.  Pierrots.  Pulcinellas, 

a  carnival,  is   simply   the   ])ersoniticat  ion  darting,  alight  iiiLi.  along  a   tlowery  ^vay, 

of  Kojnan    idleness,  and    a   gayety   which  liixC    white    birds:     llowers    by    day    and 

is  a  sort  of  tradition.      I  begin  to  stM^  now  lights  by  night;    the  cai'S.  the  moccoJefti : 

the  meaning  of  those  idle  ])eoplc.  dinner-  with,  at  niulit.  the  ]nithos  of  streets  strewn 

less,  and    with    shining   hoots    a.nd    many  with    tl.nvers    and    confetti,  the    smell    of 

rings,  who  stand  in  iht>  C'orso  in  front  of  trocblen  llowers.  the  feast  endtnl.      On  the 

the  Catle  Aragiio.      To  w(>ai' colored  dress-  afterimon  of  ^lercoledi  Grasso  I  began  to 

es.  to  ])ut  on    mask-s.  to    run  in  the  streets  make  my  way  along  th(>  C'orso   at   thi'ee. 

all  day  and  to  dance  all   nigiit.  to  chatter  and  T  did  not  reach  the  Piazza  del  P()1K)1o 

irresponsii)ly.  to  throw  jokes  and  confet-  until    half  past    four.      And  that    dillicult 

ti  about  the  ail',  and  to  foru'ct  that    one  is  way    along     the     sti'cet.    its    windows    all 

poor,  that  life  has  its  to-mcu'i'ow  an^l   has  atlower  with   faces,  a   soft    rain   of  colored 

liad  its  yesterday  :  this  is  ha]ii)iiiess  to  t  lu^  ]>aper   raimirops.   tlu^    sharp   hail    of  con- 

Ronnms.  antl  their   abandtmnnnn   to   it  is  fi'tti     falling    all     the     way.    llowers     ily- 

contagious.      It    is    very   ionu'    since    any-  inu'   abovc^    one"s    head,  settling    on   one's 

thing    has   given    u]o    so    inspirit  inn-    and  hat.   taj^ping   against    (nie's  cheek,  was   a 

reckless  a  sense  of  the  j(\v  ^^\  life  as  the  h^-^-on    in    ibe     Italian    tiunperament,   its 
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Southern  capacity  for  siin])le  enjoyment, 
for  the  true  folly,  that  abandonment  to 
the  moment's  wliim  in  wliich  there  is 
none  of  the  Northern  bi'utality.  Civiliza- 
tion lias  sunk  deeper  into  these  })eople,  in 
wliom  civility  is  a  tradition  ;  it  has  pene- 
trated to  the  roots;  and  in  this  character, 
so  positive,  so  unshaded,  from  which  the 
energy  has  dwindled  away,  but  not  the 
simplicity,  the  charming-  and  graceful 
naturalness,  tliere  is  the  same  superficial, 
yet  in  its  way  sutRcient,  quality  as  in 
the  fine  finish  of  these  faces,  equally  fin- 
ished in  the  peasant  And  in  the  noble. 

III. 
Northei-n  beauty,  however  fine  may  be 
the  line  of  its  contour,  is  never,  foi*  good 
or  evil,  a  mere  beauty  of  the  body,  a  thing 
beginning  with  itself  and  ending  in  itself: 
it  contains  always  a  suggestion;  it  is 
haunted  by  a  soul;  it  leaves  for  its  com- 
pletion something  to  the  imagination. 
But  in  the  beauty  of  Roman  women  there 
is  no  trace  of  spiritual  beauty,  none  of 
the  softness  of  charm;   it  is  the  calm,  as- 


sured, unquestioning  beauty  of  the  flesh. 
There  are  faces  which  should  be  seen  al- 
ways in  pure  outline,  foi*  they  are  with- 
out melting  curves,  delicate  and  variable 
shades,  or  any  of  that  sugoestion  which 
comes  from  anything  but  tluMr  own  defi- 
nite qualities,  as  they  ai-e  in  tluMnselves. 
The  faces  of  Roman  women  of  the  u])])er 
classes  are  cold,  hai'd,  finished,  and  im- 
penetrable as  cameos.  In  a  face  which  is 
at  all  beautiful  you  will  not  lind  a  line 
which  is  not  perfect,  and  this  elegance 
and  sureness  of  line  goes  with  that  com- 
plexion which  is  the  (inest  of  all  com- 
plexions, ]nire  ivoi'v.  and  which  carries 
with  it  the  ])romise  of  a  tem])erament  in 
which  thei'e  is  all  the  subtlety  of  fire. 
The  distinction  between  theproi)erly  aris- 
tocratic and  the  sti'ictly  plebeian  face  is, 
I  think,  less  marked  in  Rome  than  in  any 
city.  Almost  all  Roman  womcMi  have 
regulai'  fac(>s.  the  i)rofile  clearly  cut  and 
in  a  straight  liiH^  black  hair,  often  with 
deep  tones  of  blue  in  it,  and  sometimes 
curling  crisply  ;  dai'k  eyes,  often  of  a  fine 
unifoi'm   brown,  large,  steady,  profound, 
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in  ilu'  afKM'iiooii  an  inct^ssant  stream  of 
people,  mostly  youiiu"  ])e()pU\  oul  of  all 
tli(^  alleys  of  Rome  and  from  all  the  hills 
of  the  ( 'ampai^iia.  surges  in  and  out  of  tlie 
iiai'i'ow  dooi'way,  where  ont^  is  almost  car- 
i-ied  otl"  one's  feet  in  the  tlil^ienlt  l)assag-e. 
()ntsid(\  where  there  are  liiKs  of  booths 
covered  willi  sw(>ets  and  toys,  fi'uits  and 
cakes,  tlie  lane  has  the  asjiect  of  a  fair. 
Inside.  lh(M-e  is  a  service  o-ojno-  on  in  the 
choir.  l)Ml  few  pay  much  heed  to  il  :  they 
have  come  to  see  the  sliow.  and  they  mai:e 
the  rt)iind  of  all  the  martyrdoms.  The 
wotnen.  almost  all  harehc^aded.  st(^])  at 
tiie  door,  in  the  very  ])ress  of  the  crowd, 
to  pull  out  the  folded  handicerchief  and 
throw  il  ovfU"  tlieir  heads,  catching-  the 
ends  between  tlitdr  teeth.  Antl  face  aflei* 
face,  as  I  watched  them  ]iass  me.  was  ab- 
solutely beanti  fnl  — now  a  Ha})hael  ^la- 
donna.  now  a  Roman  o-oddess — adorable 
yoiniu'  ])e(^ple  in  whom  beauty  was  a  tra- 
dition. Some  of  them  bad  c-om])Iexions 
like  wax.  others  were  as  brown  as  ma- 
hogany: all  alik'e  bad  that  liuished  reuu- 
larity  of  feature  to  which  the  ardency  or 
with  (haf  unmeaning  ))i-ofundiiy  whi(di  mildiu^ss  of  the  eyes  was  but  one  detail 
means  race,  and  wliicb  (Uie  sees  in  tlie  llu^  more  in  a  perfectly  barnu)ni(~)us  ])ic- 
Jewess,  the  gv])sy.  'j'hey  have  a  truly  turt\  Ami  these  beautiful  creatures,  at 
Romai  dignity,  and  ben<\(;h  that  tlu^  <mce  ])lacid  antl  vivid,  were  unconscious 
triu'  lir(\  withont  which  diu'nily  is  but  tlu^  of  their  beauty,  with  the  unconsciousness 
comely  shroud  of  a  corps<> :  and  though  of  atiimals;  and  they  swarmed  there  like 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  them  of  the  soft,  animals,  with  a  heartless  and  innocent  de- 
smiling,  cat  lils-e  air  of  the  women  of  \'tui-  light  in  the  brutal  details  of  those  i)ainted 
ice.  and  not  much  of  the  vivid,  hardy,  un- 
caring provocat i veness  of  tiie  wotnen  of 
Nai)les,  th(>y  are  content  to  let  you  set^  in 
them  that  reasonabh>  nearm^ss  to  the  ani- 
mal which  no  Italian  woman  is  ash.-inied 
to  acknowliHlge.  They  have  often  a  cei-- 
taiti  massiveness  of  build,  wh  icii  makes  a 
child  look  lilvc  a  young  woman,  and  a 
young  woman  like  a  tnatron;  but.  t'or 
Ttalians,  they  are  tall,  and  th(Mii^'h  om> 
s(M^s  none  of  th(>  trim  N(\-ip"iitan  waists. 
it  is  but  rarely  that  om^  see^s.  evtui  amoui:- 
the  market-women  bringing  in  llitMrbas- 
kets(»n  theirii(vul>.  1  ho'^e  >(iMare  and  lump- 
ish li'^iires  which  I'oll  >o  comforiably 
tbi'ough   \'euict\ 

TIh"  day  on  wliicii  to  sct^  the  Roman 
populace  mo^I  (\isl  ly.  ui(»>t  siL:-Mi  iican  1  ly. 
is  the  da\-  of  S.  Stefauo,  at  tiial  popuhir 
saint's  cliiu'ch  on  the  ('uMiau.  The  cir- 
cular wails  ;ii'e  covered  with  tifteeuth- 
cenlury  ])aintinL:s  i^f  mart\ri!oms.  naive 
saints,  bold  in  color  and  tii-^t  revsiui;-  in  at- 
titude, su  tVei'ing  all  th(^  tortures  ^^[  pagan  ^^^ 
ing(M)uity.      k'rom  early  morning  till  late                                 market- w(~i:\ii-n. 
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scenes  of  torture,  in  wliicli  tliey  saw  llieir 
ancestors  torturing'  their  ancestors.  As 
they  nudged  one  anotlier.  their  eyes  glis- 
tening-, and  ])ointed  to  tlie  saint  vvlio  was 
being  boiled  in  a  caldron,  the  saint  whose 
flesh  was  being  flayed  otl"  in  long  rolls, 
the  female  saint  whose  breasts  were  being- 
cut  otf  with  a  long  knife,  I  seemed  to  see 
the  true  Roman  mob  as  it  had  been  of  old, 
as  it  will  always  l)e.  It  was  just  such 
peo])le  as  these,  with  their  strong  nerves, 
their  indifference  in  the  matter  of  human 
life,  who  used  to  fill  the  Colossenm,  as 
simply  as  these  filled  the  martyrs'  church 
of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  wlien  the  martyrs 
themselves  were  being  thrown  to  the 
lions, 

IV. 

In  a  city  laid  out  for  the  delight  of  the 
eyes  it  is  natural  that  much  of  the  most 
intimate  charm  of  the  city  should  linger 
in  its  villas  and  gardens,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  gives  so  much  the  sensa- 
tion of  that  mournful,  yet  not  too  mourn- 
ful, atmosphere  of  partly  faded  splendor 
which  is  the  atmosphere  of  Rome  as  the 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Mattel.  Around  are 
broken  walls  rising  brown  and  jagged 
against  the  sky,  the  walls  of  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla;  a  desolate  stri})  of  country  on 
the   edo'e   of   the   citv:    and  bevond.  soon 


fi'om  tln^  terraces  lined  with  the  dead 
bluish-green  of  cactus,  the  A]l)an  Hills. 
All  the  garden  walks,  where  not  even  the 
cypresses  are  funereal  nor  the  sunlight 
itself  gay,  l)reathe  an  ex(iuisite  melan- 
choly, the  most  d<'Hcate  and  seductive 
breath  of  decay.  Thei-e  ai-e  wandei-ing 
tei'races,  slim  vistas,  an  (MitaJiglement  of 
g-reen  and  wayward  life,  winding-  in  ami 
out  of  brown  defaced  walls  fringed  willi 
ivy,  and  al)out  white  and  broken  statues 
shining-  from  under  this  green  cloak  of 
leaves;  evci'ywhere  sui'prising  turns  of 
ways  among  tlu^  ti'ees,  curving  out  here 
and  there,  as  if  instinctively,  into  a  cir- 
cle about  a,  fountain,  where  broad  leaves 
shadow  the  heads  of  gods  oi-  em})erors  in 
stone.  And  everywhere  there  is  the  cool 
sound  of  water,  which  I'ises  in  the  foun- 
tains, and  dri{)s  under  water-plants  in  a 
grotto;  and  everywhere,  as  one  follows 
tlie  winding  paths,  a,  white  hand  stretches 
out  from  among  the  darkness  of  ivy,  at 
some  turn  of  the  way,  and  one  seems  to 
catch  the  escaping-  ilutter  of  white  d:'a- 
])ery  among  the  leaves.  You  will  often  see 
the  quaint  trotting  ligur(^  of  an  old  car- 
dinal taking  his  walk  there;  and  if  you 
follow  him,  you  will  come  upon  a  broad 
alley  of  ilexes,  lined  with  broken  statues, 
broken  friezes,  and  arched  over  by  fantas- 
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ticall}'  twistcnl  bfanclx^s.  l)r(>\viiaii(l  inter-  partly  foi"  the  frescoes  of  Baldassare  Peruz- 

laced,  on  wliicli  the  blue  u'i'ay  lea  ves  lia  nil'  zi,   on    tlie   op})osite    wall,    tlieir  strength, 

delicately   like    lace — an  allt>y  leading  to  their    gracious    sevej'ily.    their    profound 

what  must  once  have  IxHMi  a  sarcophagus,  purity,  and    {)ai'tly  for  scMnething  in   the 

covered,  on     iIh'    sido    hy  whieh    you    ap-  narrow    cc^mpass.  the    dim    coloi's.  of    the 

proach  it.  wit  h   while  carved   tigurcs.      ()n  church  itstd  f.  which  seems  to  make  it.  not 

the  otiiei-  sidt>  you  lind  yourself  in  a  littK^  in  name  only.  theC'hurcdi  of  Peace.     Atid 

trellis(Hl  (•irel(\  from    which,  as  tlirougii  a  in    the    midst    of   llie   Ti-astevei-e.   with   its 

window  suddenly  opened,  you  set^  tln^  Al-  high    mouKlering  walls,  its  desolate  o])en 

ban     Hills;    there   is  a  rustic    wooden    seat  space>.    its    ytdlow     tortuous    all(\vs.    and 

against   theston(>   of  lln^  sai'coiihauiis.  on  half-fallen    lunises    laid   o'pen   against    tlie 

wliich.    I'oughly    carved,  two     lions    nuM't  road,  one   comes    upon    certain    (diurcdie>;, 

and   setMU    to    shake    hands;    and  above  is  each  of  which  has  its  own  appt^il.     There  is 

wi'itlen.  ■■(j)ui   S.  l-'ilippo  Neri    tli-eorri^va  S.  ( "risogono.  Madame  Gtu-vaisjus"  cliurcii, 

coi  suoi  discepuji  (ielu>  cos(^  di  T)io."'  big.  rectangular,  railed  off  from  tluMVOi'ld, 

.iust  as  I  love  I  he  L:ard''ns  of   tlie  Villa  witii   its   vast   dim   emi)tiuess.  very   restful 

Malttd.  so.   for  much    the    same  r(\ivon.   I  as    1    have    >een    it    at    vespers,  mostly  in 

]ov(^    c(M'tain    oul  churches   and    cuusiers.  shallow,  a  broad  band  of  Ijeht  showing,  at 

which,  hidden  away  in  (piiet   c(^rutM's.  ex-  one  end.  th(>  wliite-rolxHl  ])rit^sts.  the  dai'k 

liale.  like.a  faint  perfum.\  a  ^ensc  ,  .f  p^^ice  >iiawis  oi'  <^ul  women,  the    cbildi-en    run- 

and  of  desolaiion    in  >.o  -viuu'ular  a  union.  niug  to   and  fro  i^vw   the  lloor,  while  one 

1  am  never  tired  of  Iip'   Pace,  liie  fhuich  hears  tlu^  palhetic  little  organ   now  before 

of  Peace,  which  nt^stle-- au'.r.n^I  I  lie  .viiima.  and    now   behind    tlie   voic<'s    which    sing 

th(>  Church  »»f  tiu>  Soul,  in  a  poor,  central  (paa  veiinu-  i-t'sponses.      'I'liere  is  the  basil- 

]>art  of  the  cit>-.      Audi;  is  not  for  the  Sib-  ica  of  S.  Alaria  in  Trastt^vere.  too  fantast  ic 

vis  of  Iviphafd.  admirabb'  in    urace  of  in-  wiiiiout.  but     with    its     pr^n'ious    mosaics 

vent  ion   as   llu^v   are.  tiiat   1   uo    lo    it.  but  witiiin.  staiuiinu'  aside    fi'om    tln^    vellow 
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uiptiness  of  the  square.  There  is  the 
•Imrch  which  had  been  tlie  house  of  S. 
Cecilia,  in  which  you  see  the  white  pUxin- 
liv^e  marble  figure  of  the  martyr  lying- 
under  the  altar,  in  a  delicate  attitude,  as 
f  in  sleep,  with  that  ineffectual  gash  along 
he  slim  neck;  tlie  monastery  with  its 
little  upper  room  in  which  S.  Francis  of 
Assisi  liad  lived,  and  where  the  old,  half- 
!)!ind,  simple-minded  monk  shows  you  the 
famous  portrait  and  the  fragments  of  tlie 
lint's  clothing.  There  is  tiie  monastery 
•  I'  S.  Cosimato,  now  an  almshouse  for  old 
people,  with  its  adorable  unknown  Pin- 
turicchio,  its  august  carved  tombs  under- 
foot, its  mouldering  cloister,  in  which  pre- 
cious marbles  lie  about  like  refuse;  its 
ragged  garden,  whicli  has  grown  green 
over  one  knows  not  what  wealth  of  buried 
treasures;  linen  hanging  to  dry,  old  men 
and  women  moving  slowly  with  bent 
backs:  all  this  pathetic  casual  mingling 
of  ruined  magnificence  and  the  decrepit 
old  age  of  people  living  on  charity,  how 
expressive  of  Rome  it  is,  and  how  curi- 
ously it  completes  one's  sense  of  that  des- 
olation which  is,  as  Shelley  found  it, 
"a  delicate  thing" ! 

And  in  all  these  rich  churches  in  the 
midst  of  very  poor  people,  all  with  at  least 
their  bit  of  precious  marble,  their  fresco, 
their  one  fine  picture,  there  is  something 
whicli  appeals  to  yet  another  sentiment; 
for,  opening  as  they  desire  the  gates  of 
heaven  to  the  poor,  do  they  not  certainly 
open  the  gates  of  that  heaven  on  eartli 
whicli  is  art?  When  I  go  into  one  of 
these  churches  and  see  how  poor  or  hum- 
ble or  distressed  people  have  come  into 
them  for  the  relief  of  rest,  and  when,  as 
I  sit  there,  certainly  with  no  devout 
thoughts,  I  feel  the  gradual  descent  all 
around  me  of  an  atmosphere  of  repose, 
wliicli  seems  to  shut  one  off,  as  witli  in- 
visible wings,  from  the  agitations  of  the 
world,  the  busy  trivialities  of  one's  own 
mind,  all  the  little,  active  hinderances  to 
one's  own  possession  of  one's  self,  I  real- 
ize how  well  the  Catholic  Church  lias  un- 
derstood the  needs  of  that  humanity  to 
which  she  has  set  herself  to  minister,  and 
how  medicinal  a  place  she  must  always 
have  in  the  world's  course,  if  no  longer 
as  a  tonic,  still  as  the  most  soothing,  the 
most  necessary  of  narcotics. 


There  are  certain  hours,  there  is  some- 
thing   in    the    aspect    of    certain    places. 
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churches,  or  gardens,  in  which  it  seems  to 
me  that  Bernini  has  interpreted  more  of 
the  soul  of  Rome  than  we  are  apt  or  anx- 
ious to  suppose.  All  that  is  tlorid,  not 
quite  sincere,  unfairly  spectacular,  in  the 
aspect  of  the  city  is  summed  up  for  me 
in  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church,  in  black 
and  white  marble,  who  lean  around  the 
chair  of  Peter  in  St.  Peter's,  and  in  the 
ten  loose-limbed  angels  (done  after  Ber- 
nini's designs)  who  balance  themselves 
against  an  unfelt  wind  on  the  balustrades 
of  tlie  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  What  is  more 
subtle  in  this  same  not  quite  sincere  aim- 
ing after  effect  comes  out  in  the  languid 
S.  Sebastian,  in  the  church  of  that  name 
on  the  way  to  the  Catacombs,  his  white 
marble  flesh  pierced  by  gilt  arrows,  ly- 
ing elegantly  in  his  violent  death;  about 
Avhich,  indeed,  the  modern  custodians  of 
the  church  have  set  a  whole  array  of 
painted  cai-d-board  dolls,  a  very  rag- fair. 
But  subtler  still,  more  intimately  expres- 
sive of  that  part  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment which  must  inevitably,  in  so  eccle- 
siastical a  city,  come  to  complete,  on  the 
world's  side,  whatever  is  profane,  sensu- 
ous, artificial,  in  the  idea  of  devotion  to 
the  immaculate  Virgin,  is  the  S.  Teresa 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  del  la  Yittoria. 
The  saint,  who  has  the  fine  hands  of  a 
patrician  lady,  lies  in  an  attitude  of  sharp, 
luxurious,  almost  active  abandonment, 
the  most  sensual  attitude  I  have  evei"  seen 
in  stone;  her  eyes  are  upturned,  under 
tlieir  heavy  lids,  to  where  a  stream  of 
golden  rays  falls  upon  her,  a  new  Danae, 
while  a  young  and  smiling  angel  stands 
above  her,  about  to  ])ierce  her  heart  with 
tlie  arrow  of  divine  love. 

But  if  there  are  certain  moods  in  whicli 
Bernini  and  his  Rome  seem  to  one  the 
true  Rome,  there  are  others  in  which  a 
deeper  simplicity  seems  to  indicate  what 
is,  after  all,  deeper  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
as  in  some  charming  piece  of  unconscious 
poetry  (superstition,  if  you  like  to  call  it 
so),  such  as  the  baptism  and  benediction 
of  horses  on  the  day  of  S.  Antonio  Thau- 
maturgo.  I  love  all  superstitions,  for  I 
have  never  yet  found  one  which  did  not 
come  out  of  something  which  was  once 
])ure  poetry.  They  are  the  people's  her- 
itage of  poetry,  and  to  believe  them  is 
to  have,  at  all  events,  something  of  the 
mood,  the  mental  attitude,  to  which  alone 
poetry  can  appeal.  I  spent  some  time  on 
the  steps  of  the  Church  of  S.  Eusebio  on 
that  day  of  the  benediction  of  horses,  and 
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I  remember  one  very  rougli  and  Avild- 
lookiug  countryman  and  liis  son,  who 
drove  uj)  in  a  little  homely  cart,  a  foal 
trottin<;-  by  tlie  side  of  the  mare.  The 
man  got  down  and  waited  looking-  np 
anxiously,  his  cap  in  his  hand,  until  the 
priest  came  out  witli  his  caid  of  ])rinted 
Latin  and  liis  gilt  sprinkler,  and  blessed 
the  hoi'ses  in  tlie  name  of  the  Lather  and 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  then  the 
(countryman  put  on  his  cap  with  satisfac- 
tion, got  into  his  cart,  and  drove  otL  not 
knowing  that  lie  had  been  unconsciously 
living  a  piece  of  })oetry. 

On  another  day.  about  Christmas,  I  saw 
the  Presep(^  in  that  church  of  the  Ara- 
cAvW  (its  altar  indeed  near  heaven)  which 
has  thi'oned  itself  higher  even  than  the 
Capitol,  wliich  it  looks  down  upon  from 
ab()V(;  its  laddei'like  steps,  on  which,  if 
you  see  them  from  below,  ])eople  seem  to 
be  gliding  down  a  celestial  staircase  with- 
out moving  tlieir  feet  as  tliey  ])ass  frouj 
stair  to  stair.  The  lighted  manger,  as  I 
entered  the  dim  church,  was  shown  sud- 
denly as  the  sliding- doors  were  drawn 
back;  a.iid  a  ])riest,  going  u])  into  tlie 
midst  of  the  painted  dolls,  took  the  Bam- 
bino, a  chubby  red  infant  made  of  C(^arse- 
]y  (h  ubed  wood,  his  robes  all  gokh^n  and 
bejewelled,  out  of  his  mother's  arms,  and 
carried  him  thi'ough  the  church  to  the 
vestry,  where  he  was  held  in  front  of  the 
altar  to  have  his  foot  Ivissed.  Women 
and  children  crowded  about  him.  smiling 
and  ])leased.  s(H'ing  what  was  droll,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  ])()etry  of  the  sym- 
bol. There  I  saw  another  side  of  the 
religious  element  in  Home,  the  Christ  of 
simple  women,  of  little  children,  as  that 
sprinkling  of  the  horses  had  been  the 
religion,  centred  in  his  beasts,  of  the  pea- 
sant, and  the  l)ernini  saint,  in  her  ecstasy 
of  abandonment  to  the  divine  love,  the 
patroness  of  Homan  l)()udoirs. 

VI. 
In  a  toy-shoj)  in  the  Via  Nazionale  there 
is  on  one  side  a  life-sized  waxcMi  clown 
dressed  in  ihhI.  who  winks  his  eyes,  and 
ta])S  with  his  hand  on  the  wimlow:  (>n 
tiie  other  side  is  a  little  waxen  clown. 
seated,  di-essed  in  green,  who  hoKL  ou  his 
lap  a  ])ig  with  a  serviette  round  its  neck'. 
He  holds  a  ])iece  of  meat  in  his  hand,  and 
the  pig  looks  at  it  and  })uts  out  its  tongue. 
Then  the  clown  shrugs  his  shoulders. 
taps  on  the  ground  wiih  one  foot,  ami 
again  holds  out    the  ])iect'  of  meat  to  the 


pig,  who  licks  it  with  his  tongue,  wrhen 
the  clown  again  draws  back  the  piece  of 
meat,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  taps  his 
foot  again.  There  never  was  anything 
more  ingenious  of  its  kind,  and  every  one 
who  passes  the  window  stops  in  front  of 
the  two  clovrns  and  the  pig.  It  sf^enis 
to  me  that  in  this  puerile  mechanical  in- 
genuity I  see  modern  Rome  as  the  Ro- 
mans would  like  to  make  it,  as  they  hav- 
made  it  whenever  they  have  had  tli- 
chance.  That  Rome  should  be  a  livini: 
city  rather  than  a  nuiseum  of  antiquiti<  • 
is  one  of  its  special  charms;  and  thus  it 
is  that  Rome,  in  which  all  the  ages  aic 
at  home  and  jostle  one  another,  is.  mo]' 
than  any  other  city,  a  world  in  miniature. 
But  Rome  adapts  itself  less  than  most 
cities  to  all  the  unsightly  economies  and 
hurried  facilities  of  modern  ])rogress. 
The  Italian  of  to-day.  the  Italian  in  whose 
hands  is  the  civic  power,  has  resolved 
that  his  capital.  Avhich  he  knows  to  be  the 
most  historically  interesting  capital  in  the 
world,  shall  com})ete  with  all  the  young, 
pushing,  commei-cial  capitals  on  their  own 
lines,  which  fortunately  it  can  never  do. 
He  has  set  electric  trams  lamning  pasi 
Trajan's  Forum,  and  through  narrowband 
crowded  streets  where  they  are  an  abso- 
lute danger.  A  little  while  ago  he  planned 
to  surround  the  Colosseum  with  a  gilt  rail- 
ing, but  he  had  not  the  money  to  do  it. 
He  has  })ut  a  hideous -iron  bridge  across 
the  Tibei"  close  to  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo. 
He  has  built  a  gas  -  manufactory  in  the 
vei'y  midst  of  ancient  Rome,  and  ])oisoned 
the  air  all  round.  He  has  cut  down  the 
secular  cy})resses  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi. 
and.  indeed,  all  the  trees  he  could  lay  his 
axe  upon.  But  he  has  propped  up  every 
falling  stone,  and  evei'y  stone  is  falling. 
of  the  hou.seof  the  Anguillarasin  the  Tras- 
tevere,  because  Count  Anguillara  was  the 
enemy  of  a  Pojie. 

Modern  Roman  feeling,  ^vhich.  since 
the  events  of  1870.  has  been  somewhat 
assertively  patriotic,  has  certainly  little 
sympathy  for  the  Church.  Has  it.  or  has 
it  not.  left  the  hearts  of  the  people,  re- 
maining but  as  a  tradition,  a  bowing  of 
the  head  before  the  j^assing  of  God.  a  lift- 
ing of  the  hat  before  the  passing  of  death? 
Are  tiie  ])riests.  after  all.  making  the  laws 
of  a  city  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy: At  all  events,  the  Church  is  still 
able  v(M'v  im]n'essively  to  disregard  what 
may  be  only  a  teni]H)rary  alienation. 
Walidiig   one   dav   from    the   Via   Sistina 
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towards  the  Villa  Medici,  along  that  gra- 
cious height  which  overlooks  all  Rome, 
and  thinking  of  the  very  temporal  gran- 
deur of  what  lay  there  before  me,  I  saw  a 
young  priest  walking  rapidly  to  and  fro 
on  the  flat  roof  of  a  house,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  his  breviary,  never  raising  them  to 
consider  the  splendor  of  the  city.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  typify  the  serene,  un- 
thinking, and,  because  immaterial,  invin- 
cible power  of  the  Church,  throned  there 
over  what  she  does  not  always ,  even 
trouble  to  understand,  so  certain  is  she 
that  a  power  founded  on  faith  is  the  mas- 
ter of  material  things,  and  must  always 
remain,  even  in  secret,  even  unacknow- 
ledged, even  against  men's  will,  their 
master. 

VII. 

What  is  subtlest  in  Rome  must  always 
reveal  itself  to  strangers,  and  not  to  the 
Romans;  for  the  modern  Roman  is  given 
over  to  the  desire  and  admiration  of  ma- 
terial things,  and  what  is  subtlest  in  Rome 
appeals  to  the  soul,  perhaps  I  should  say, 
rather,  to  the  mind.  Since  I  liave  lived 
in  Rome  I  have  come  to  find  both  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  in  themselves,  a  little  pro- 
vincial ;  for  I  find  them  occupied  with 
less  eternal  things,  or  Avith  less  of  the 
immediate  message  of  eternal  things 
speaking  in  them,  than  this  liberating 
Rome,  Rome,  properly  apprehended  (and 
to  apprehend  it  properly  it  needs  only 
that  you  are  not  without  a  certain  in- 
telligence, and  that  you  remain  passive 
to  your  impressions),  seems  to  shut  one 
in,  as  with  its  own  walls,  upon  the  great- 
est moments  that  have  been  in  the  world  ; 
upon  the  greatest  moments  of  art,  of  his- 
tory, of  religion,  of  humanit}^  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  are  there;  you  cannot 
escape  them.  Every  road  does  not  lead 
to  Rome,  but  every  road  in  Rome  leads 
to  eternity.  It  is  quietly  prodigal  of  it- 
self, like  the  air  about  one,  which  is  part 
of  one's  breath.  In  this  large  Rome  one 
has  room  for  one's  self;  within  these 
walls  one  is  shut  in  from  others,  and 
from  what  in  one's  self  is  the  reflection 
of  their  image;  one's  energies  are  not 
torn  into  little  ineffectual  pieces,  as  they 
are  in  the  rapid  drawing  this  way  and 
that  of  the  daily  life  of  all  other  great 
cities.  One  has  time  to  discover  that 
while  there  are  many  interesting  and 
even  intoxicating  things  in  the  world, 
there  are  very  few  things  of  primary  im- 
portance.      It  is   like   the   opening  of   a 


great  door.  This  opening  of  a  door,  in 
front  of  which  one  has  passed  constantly 
without  even  seeing  that  it  was  shut,  is 
the  moment  for  which  every  other  mo- 
ment in  life  was  but  an  unconscious 
waiting;  every  inoment  which  follows 
will  remember  it.  For  the  most  part  this 
door  is  but  opened  and  then  shut  sudden- 
ly, before  our  eyes  have  become  well  ac- 
customed to  the  unfamiliar  light  in  which 
we  discern,  it  may  be,  familiar  objects. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  door  is  held  stead- 
ily open  as  long  as  we  choose  to  look 
through  it.  But  that  is  what  happens  in 
Rome. 

In  London  I  am  too  close  to  a  multi- 
tude of  interesting  trifles,  of  attractive 
])eople,  of  opportunities  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  desire.  To  will  and  to  re- 
ceive are,  in  London,  simultaneous.  Daily 
life  is  too  importunate  in  thrusting  upon 
me  whatever  for  an  idle  or  perverse  or 
estimable  moment  I  have  hankered  after. 
There  are  too  many  people,  too  many 
books,  too  many  museums,  too  many 
theatres;  the  spectacle  of  this  feverish, 
unslackening  life  is  too  absorbing.  I 
cannot  escape  the  newspapers;  for  even 
if  I  do  not  read  them,  there  is  always 
some  one  to  tell  me  what  thej^  have  been 
saying  of  my  own  or  my  friend's  last 
book.  I  cannot  helj)  sometimes  askiiig 
m3^self  what  will  be  tlie  inunediate  urban 
effect  of  something  which  I  have  written  ; 
and  it  is  a  little  humiliating  to  find  on(^'s 
self  in  so  trivial  :i  mental  attitude,  whicli 
in  front  of  the  Pantheon  or  of  the  Colos- 
seum simply  cannot  be  presei'ved.  And. 
above  all,  I  have  not  time  to  live.  Life 
scatters  into  waves  all  over  the  rocks,  fall- 
ing back  broken  and  dis[)ersed  into  the 
seething  trouble  of  the  ocean.  Yesterday 
is  to-day,  and  to-day  to-morrow,  before  I 
have  been  alone  with  myself  for  an  hour. 
That  cano{)y  of  smoke  which  London  has 
set  up  between  itself  and  the  sky  imprisons 
me,  da.y  by  day,  with  the  debris  of  each 
day.      I  forget  that  anything  else  exists. 

In  Paris,  frankly,  I  am  too  much  at 
home,  too  happy;  I  require  too  little;  life 
is  too  easy,  and  answers  too  readily  to  the 
demands  of  the  senses.  And  Paris,  which 
frees  me  from  one  conventionality,  im- 
poses upon  me  another.  Because  the  flesh 
is  an  honorabh^  part  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, and  liberty  an  honorable  pre- 
rogative of  the  citizen,  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  permissible  exemption  should  be- 
come a  precept,  a  very  i)rejudice.      And 
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tliai  isjust  Uie])mvinciality(»f  tliatbriizlit,     elusions 
Youtliriil,  iiisi)iriliii,u-,  aiul  seductive  l*aris     lit 
which  I  h)vc  so  iimch.  and  in  which  I  lind     ol' 
it,   al'tci"  all,   more   JU'arly    ])ossihlc    lo    1)0 
niyscir  than  in  Jjondon;    for  j?aris  is  not 
merely  the  city  of  the  senses,  hut  the  city 
of  ideas,  the  ideas  of  ])ure  reason. 

But  Rome  has  fi-eed  me  from  both  these 
tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  the  senses  and 
of  the  ideas  of  j)ure  I'eason.  It  neither 
ahsoi'hs  me  too  much  in  material  thing's 
nor  forces  me  into  too  ivipid  mental  con- 


So  much  of  the  ^vo^ld*s  history 

about  liere,  in  these  stones,  like  a  parr 

nature,  and  ^vith  so  far  more  sio'niii- 


cant  a  meaning-  than  in  the  mere  pictu- 
resque hea{)ing'  of  natural  forces.  Empires 
have  lived  and  died  here:  the  great  spii-it- 
iial  em[)ire  of  the  \\'estern  world  still  lias 
its  seat  upon  the  seven  hills:  here  are  all 
the  kingdoms  of  art:  and  is  it  possible  to 
lind  anywhere  a  niore  intimate  message 
tiKui  in  these  voices,  in  this  eloquent  Ro- 
man silenced 
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A    ROMANCE. 


BY    II.  B.  3IAhnnOTT    WATSON. 


CHArTER    I. 

THE  situation  of  the  little  '•  Hotel  of 
the  Lions  "^  in  the  town  of  Dreiburg 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  the  world. 
The  house  wears  this  })ret(^ntlous  title  with 
unall'ected  dignity,  trusting,  no  doubt,  to 
a  great  lineage  and  some  sounding  tradi- 
tions to  excuse  its  seeming  arrogance.  It 
sits,  with  its  ancient  swinging  sign,  high 
on  the  brow  of  a  tiny  hill  which  upon 
the  southern  side  marks  the  limit  of  the 
old  city  of  Di'eibnrg.  The  streets  herea- 
bouts are  l(M)sei"  and  less  jx^puhMisly  filled 
with  houses.  It  is  below  and  beneatli 
th(^  (4bow  of  the  hill  th;it  the  heart  of 
the  [own  1)e:its  loudest.  Uptni  these  low- 
lying  ])orti()ns.  with  the  im})ortant  and 
venerable  buildings  of  the  capital,  the 
eyes  of  the  "Hotel  of  the  Lions"  look 
down.  salutiuL;-  tirst  the  great  Council 
House  in  the  Llatz  near  by  the  Leopold- 
sti-asse.  Beyond  the  vista  of  the  city  the 
river  ciirv(^s  northward  and  westward, 
gently  embracing  llie  b:itllemeuts  iincui 
those  two  sides,  while  farther  >iill.  and 
upon  the  (^tiuu-  shoi'es  of  tht^  water,  begins 
tlie  great  forest  of  Krwald.  sUu^tciiing  into 
that  dim  and  distant  liazt^  whicii  mar'us 
somewhere  Arnlinlz.  iiie  capital  city  of 
that  neighboring  ]U'incipality.  At  tlie 
time  of  this  story  an  oitverver  witli  tiiis 
fine  ]")ros])(H't  in  his  (\ve  wou.ld  have,  in 
addition,  upon  his  rigiit,  the  spacious  and 
smiling  Hofgarten.  or  pul)lic  ]nu"k.  situ;ite 
in  the  verv  heart  of  the  throbbiuL:-  streei>: 


and  backing  that  once  more  the  great 
sloping  gardens  of  the  ])alace  and  the 
crumbling  castle  of  the  Grand -Dukes  of 
AYeser-Dreiburg. 

L'lion  this  scene,  yet  with  some  demon- 
strations of  impatience,  I\Ir.  James  Oliver 
looked  forth  from  the  u]>per  windows  of 
the  inn.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  gentleman, 
no  longer  very  young,  and  liis  appear- 
iince  witnessed  to  the  stains  and  disorder 
of  recent  travel.  He  liad  indeed  arrived 
from  London  not  an  hour  back  that  same 
]^.Iarch  afternoon,  and  he  was  in  n.eed  of 
food  and  rest.  He  rang  fretfully  at  the 
bell,  but  upon  the  entrance  of  the  maid  he 
showed  no  irritation  in  his  mannei".  which 
was  that  of  one  excellently  schooled  to 
bear  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  He  ad- 
dressed the  woman  with  ininctiliotts  de- 
liberation. 

"Is  it  likely."  said  he.  "that  !Mr.  Lam- 
bei't  will  be  returning  shoi'tly?  Have 
you  no  idea  where  he  is.  or  how  long  he 
may  be :'" 

Tills  grave  rain  of  questions,  so  coldly 
delivered,  might  well  have  sounded  for  a 
retlection  upon  the  inn.  l)ut  the  tone  was 
suave,  precise,  and  busim^sslike.  and  even 
if  ii  had  been  intended  for  a  reproach  or 
a  rebuke,  the  chamber-maid  would  cer- 
tainly h;ive  missed  the  point.  She  made 
answer  in  very  execrable  English. 

The  gentleman  had  been  out  since  mid- 
day. It  was  a  custom  he  had.  SJie  never 
knew  his  niovements.      But  he  would  be 
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in.  Ob,  my  God,  yes!  he  always  came 
in.     But  it  might  be  late,  very  late. 

Mr.  Oliver  moistened  bis  lips  very 
carefully,  as  if  by  this  trivial  act  alone 
he  could  dissuade  them  from  an  improper 
exclamation  of  annoyance.  His  eyes  re- 
claimed for  the  tenth  time  the  careless 
squalor  of  the  room,  and  thence  fell,  and 
winced,  upon  the  dust  and  disorder  of  bis 
own  dress. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  with  his  studi- 
ous politeness — "I  am  sorry  that  I  can 
wait  no  longer.  I  will  return  later,  if 
you  will  please  inform  Mr.  Lambert  when 
he  comes  in.'' 

The  maid  toolc  him  to  the  door,  and  as 
he  passed  out,  ])lacing  his  hat  in  the  act 
on  his  silvered  ban*,  watched  him  with 
rude  respect.  Most  of  her  country  peo- 
ple wore  excellent  manners,  were  polite, 
and  smiled  in  company,  brandishing  a 
fine  formality  in  the  public  face.  This 
old  gentleman  w^as  as  civil  as  the  devil, 
but  his  arrogance  was  that  of  Lucifer. 
His  abominable  indifference  shone  like 
frost  in  his  mask  of  a  face.  Lisa  was  a 
stupid  girl,  but  she  could  detect  that.  He 
turned  a  passionless  eye  upon  her  in  his 
very  act  of  courtesy,  and  it  hung  as  cold 
and  stead}^  as  a  star;  it  froze  her  warm 
and  comfortable  bosom.  She  banged  to 
the  door  and  put  out  her  tongue.  "'  Oh, 
you  beast!"  she  said.  "  Go  back  to  your 
castle,  you!" 

Mr.  Oliver  descended  the  steep  street 
at  five  o'clock  on  that  March  afternoon. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  had  no  castle  to  which 
to  return,  merely  a  spacious  villa  in  a 
southern  suburb  of  London,  and  the  well- 
know^n  but  dismal  and  dingy  offices  of 
Oliver  and  Prescott  in  Chancery  Lane. 
To  neither  of  these  familiar  haunts  had 
he  any  intention  of  retiring  at  present. 
He  had  come  to  Dreibui'g  on  business, 
and  although  he  had  hoi)ed,  to  complete 
his  mission  and  get  away  from  the  insig- 
nificant little  German  town  by  the  night 
mail,  he  had  no  thought  in  the  world  of 
leaving  until  his  business  w^as  done.  It 
remained,  therefore,  to  find  a  suitable  ho- 
tel wherein  to  rest,  oi'der  his  toilet,  eat, 
and  be  patient  for  the  time.  He  discov- 
ered his  hostelry  in  the  Leopoldstrasse, 
where  the  Hotel  Kaiserin  faces  the  pretty 
Hofgarten,  This  is,  or  used  to  be,  an 
admirable  house,  where  the  sheets  were 
usually  decently  aired,  the  waiters  spoke 
English  of  a  kind,  and  you  could  always 
get  chops  and  steaks  and  tea,  and  even 


not  too  rank  Scotch  whiskey — a  house,  in 
fine,  that  made  quite  a  respectable  mim- 
icry of  a  substantial  English  hotel.  Com- 
pared with  the  dingy  foreign  airs  of  the 
pretty  "Hotel  of  the  Lions,"  this  reputa- 
ble mansion  assumed  an  unnatural  dig- 
nity, and  towered  to  imposing  heights  in 
Mr.  Olivers  mind.  He  entered  with 
solid  grace,  and  secured  the  obsequious 
offices  of  the  waiters  b\'  his  habitual  ap- 
pearance of  authority. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  with  no  outward 
relaxation  that  he  retraced  his  way,  some 
three  hours  later,  to  the  inn  upon  the  hill, 
comfortably  fed,  immaculatel}^  ordered 
and  combed,  punctilioush^  appointed,  and 
with  the  warm  fumes  of  his  bottle  creep- 
ing into  serene  possession  of  his  body. 
Mr.  Oliver  re-entered  the  doors  and  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Lambert  once  more.  This 
time  it  was  the  fat  landlord  who  met  him, 
regarding  him  up  and  down  with  equable 
content  and  not  the  faintest  curiosity. 
He  regretted,  however,  in  English  as  vile 
as  Lisa's,  that  Herr  Lambert  was  not  in ; 
and,  questioned  further  by  a  still  imjxis- 
sive  voice,  ventured  to  doubt  quite  civilly 
if  Herr  Lambert  would  be  in  for  many 
hours.  It  was  not  Herr  Lambert's  way. 
At  the  same  time  he  knew  nothing. 
Would  the  "  Herr  gentleman  "  wait? 

The  prospect  of  that  melancholy  room, 
with  its  miscellanies  of  torn  books,  oil- 
rags,  and  bloody  weapons,  jum])(Hl  in  its 
ugliness  before  Mr.  Oliver's  eyes.  He 
stared  coldly,  wrapped  in  thought,  at  the 
fat  little  landlord,  who.  through  the  haze 
of  his  own  smoke,  stared  back  on  his  in- 
terrogator without  emotion. 

"  Umph  !''  said  Mr.  Oliver,  promptly; 
and  as  though  the  spell  of  that  fine  si- 
lence were  broken,  the  little  landlord's 
gaze  also  shifted,  and  i)ulling  the  pi[)e 
from  his  mouth,  he  echoed  the  ejacula- 
tion with  an  "  Ach  !'' 

"Thank  you.  I  will  call  again,  perhaps 
to-morrow,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  and 
w^as  turning  away  from  before  the  inn 
door. 

The  environing  night  lay  stark  black 
upon  the  city,  and  little  cold  wandering 
flaws  of  March  snapped  about  the  streets. 
At  the  instant  of  his  first  ste})  from  the 
warmth  and  light  of  the  inn,  Mr.  Oliver 
walked  into  the  tall  figure  of  a  lust\^  man, 
whose  strong  legs  were  carrying  him  past 
at  an  express  speed. 

"  Danni  you,"  said  the  stranger,  with 
an   unnecessarily-  hasty  assumption   that 
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the  fault  lay  with  Mr.  Oliver;  and  then 
seeniing-  to  reconsider  his  phrase  and  liis 
jud<>'nient,  he  recovered  from  his  recoil, 
and  ai)])roachin<>-  the  old  gentleman,  re- 
sumed in  a  milder  way.  and  in  German. 

"I  trust  you  are  m)t  hurt,''  said  he. 
"  This  street  is  so  dai-k.      ^-lay  I — '' 

He  offered  an  arm,  but  Mr.  Oliver, 
waving-  it  aside,  and  still  blowing-  like  a 
gi-ampus,  stammered  from  the  })it  of  a 
windless  stomach : 

''I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  said 
'damn,\sir.  I  presume  you  are  English. 
Possibly  I  am  fortunate  enoug'h  to  be  in 
conversation  with  Mr,  Christopher  Lam- 
bert^"' 

"You  are,  if  it  is  foi'tunate,"  replied 
the  strang'er.  ironically'. 

Mr.  Oliver's  attitude  through  the  dark- 
ness expressed  a  note  of  satisfaction. 

"1  have  been  seeking- you  for  the  last 
live  hours,  Mr.  Lambert."  he  said,  his 
breath  coming  better  now.  ' '  I  arrived  at 
3.30  from  London.      My  nanie  is  Oliver.'' 

"Indeed  I"  said  the  young  man.  ])olite- 
ly  but  blankly.  "  Well,  let  us  get  inside. 
These  are  m}'  rooms." 

He  ushered  the  old  gentleman  through 
!he  (oorway  with  some  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  country  in  which  he  was  living, 
and  the  two  proceeded  up  the  stairs. 
Once  in  the  ugly  room,  'Mr.  Oliver  set 
dou-n  his  hat  and  gloves  and  regarded  his 
host  with  some  gravity. 

■■  I  am  Oliver  of  Oliver  and  Prescott,'' 
he  ex))lained. 

"  Ah  f  re})lied Lambert,  vaguely.  "  Ah, 
yes— of  course." 

"  I  may  be  perhaps  allowed  once  more 
the  privilege,"  continued  Mr.  Oliver,  for- 
mally, "of  congratidating  you.  this  time 
personally." 

"Congratulating  me!"  said  Lambert, 
stupidly. 

■ '  "Why — of  course — "  began  tlie  old  gen- 
tlenum  ;  and  then,  suddenly  discovering 
the  bewilderment  that  clouded  the  other's 
face:  "My  letter  exphiined  everything. 
You  got  my  letter."' 

"  I  suppose  I  did,"  answered  the  young 
man.  with  a  confused  glance  about  the 
room. 

His  eyes  paused  upon  a  packet  under 
the  lamp-light,  upon  a  table  strewn  with 
a  dirty  collection  of  pipes  ami  sundries. 
The  old  gentleman's  gaze  followed  his, 
and  rested  lilvewise  upon  the  package. 

"I  am  somewhat  careless."  explained 
Lambert,   with   a    little    awkwardness    in 


his  voice.  '"  I  must  have  mislaid  it.  No 
doubt  Lisa — " 

Mr.  Oliver  took  up  the  letters.  "  They 
are  both  mine."  he  observed:  "or  rather. 
I  should  say  the  first  was  written  by  the 
tirm  officially,  and  has.  I  see,  travelled 
from  Munich.  The  other  followed  a  week 
later  —  from  myself  —  no  answer  to  the 
former  communication  having  been  re- 
ceived." 

The  young  man  laughed,  though  the 
old  gentleman's  tone,  civil  and  level  as  it 
was,  would  seem  to  imply  a  rebuke. 

"  I  read  few  communications."  said  he. 
"  and  answer  fewer.  Mr.  Oliver.  But  pray 
sit  down.  And  now  that  you  are  here, 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  read 
even  these." 

He  drew  a  chair  courteously  to  the 
blackened  table,  and  turned  up  the  lamp, 
reseating  himself  opposite  his  guest,  and 
crossing  his  legs.  He  was  a  tall,  lean- 
lieshed  man  of  fine  muscles,  and  of  a  vi- 
vacious cast  of  feature.  He  wore  a  red- 
dish mustache,  and  a  sandy  stubble  grew 
upon  his  chin.  "  You  will  not  mind  my 
smoking^'  he  inquired.  "I  thank  you:" 
and  sat  waiting,  alert,  patient,  dominant 
as  it  were,  and  in  the  act  to  spring. 

Mr.  Oliver  looked  at  him.  "Perhaps 
I  may  open  my  own  letter.''''  he  suggest- 
ed: and  bowing  to  his  host's  consent,  toie 
open  the  envelope  carefully,  put  on  his 
glasses,  inspected  the  light,  and  deliber- 
ately studied  the  first  page. 

"  Under  date  the  twenty-second  of  Feb- 
ruary." said  he.  slowly,  "my  firm  has 
written  to  you  at  an  address  communi- 
cated by  the  British  consul  at  Stuttgart, 
which  letter  you  have  apparently  received 
and  not  opened." 

Mr.  Christopher  Lambert's  face  no  long- 
er betrayed  any  confusion,  and  he  bowed 
gravely.      "  Tliat  is  so,"'  said  he. 

"The  next  communication,"  resumed 
the  old  gentleman,  formally,  "was  by 
myself,  as  I  have  said,  and  was  sent  di- 
rect to  this  address,  again  owing  to  the 
kindly  offices  of  our  consular  .service,  this 
time  at  Munich." 

"  1  left  ]\Iunich  ten  days  ago,"  explain- 
ed Lambert. 

"Failing  an  answer  to  my  letter,  my 
tirm."  went  on  Mr.  Oliver,  still  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  letter,  "thought  in  the 
circumstances  that  it  would  be  desirable 
and  advisable  for  me  to  take  the  journey, 
with  the  object  of  securing  a  personal  in- 
terview." 
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''  I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  the  young-  man, 
very  politely,  but  with  a  trace  of  irony 
showing-  in  his  voice,  '*  that  I  am  charmed 
to  see  you.  It  has  been  what  I  may  call 
a  pleasant  surprise,  though  I  fear  the  per- 
sonal interview  to  which  you  refer  began 
with  unnecessary  violence  on  my  part." 

"Not  at  all,"  declared  Mr.  Oliver,  wav- 
ing the  apology  from  him  with  austere 
urace.  "  We  have  been,  Mr.  Lambert,  as 
you  are  no  doubt  aware,  for  the  past  ten 
years  the  agents  and  solicitors  to  your 
late  uncle,  Mr.  Alfred  Lambert." 

"I  was  not  aware,  sir,  either  of  that 
fact,  or  that  he  could  be  spoken  of  as  late," 
interjected  the  j^oung  man  during  Mr. 
Oliver's  pause.  "His  death  I  deplore. 
I  never  saw  him;  indeed,  you  recall  him 
to  me  through  mists  of  memory.  But 
death  is  inexorable;  it  atta.cks  all  and 
sundry.  Pray  do  not  let  me  interrupt 
you." 

"The  late  Mr.  Alfred  James  Wilkinson 
Lambert,"  proceeded  the  lawyer,  "died  in 
!>razil,  intestate.  He  had,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  gather,  led  a  roving  life,  main- 
ly in  the  American  continent.  His  de- 
cease intestate  leaves  you  his  heir." 

"Regrettable  though  his  death  is,"  in- 
terposed Lambert,  "  I  am  sincerely  glad 
to  hear  it." 

"The  sum,  I  may  say,  Mr.  Lambert," 
went  on  the  lawyer,  gently  removing  his 
glasses  for  the  purpose  of  regarding  his 
host  more  comfortably,  and  lowering 
his  letter—"  the  sum  is  large — something- 
like — so  near  as  we  can  make  out —  But 
•perhaps  I  should  go  more  particularly 
into  details." 

Mr.  Christopher  Lambert's  face  flushed 
with  a  sudden  addition  of  color,  but  he 
sat  simply,  pulling  at  his  pipe.  "Pray 
take  your  time,  sir,"  said  he.  "I  have 
always  considered  haste  indecent.  It  has 
always  astonished  me  the  precipitation 
with  which  business  is  reached.  At  your 
leisure,  sir." 

Mr.  Oliver  regarded  him  with  some 
coldness,  but  resumed  presently,  as  if  he 
had  been  unaware  of  the  sarcastic  cast  of 
Mr.  Lambert's  interruption  : 

"As  nearly  as  we  can  determine  it,  the 
sum  amounts  to  four  millions  and  a  half 
sterling." 

Lambert's  face  was  suddenly  torn  with 
a  convulsive  start;  his  eyelids  quivered; 
and  then  mechanically  reseating  himself, 
he  put  the  pipe  once  more  between  his 
teeth. 


"  I  see,"  he  said,  speaking  slowly,  and 
as  though  he  were  picking  over  his 
words;  "you  mean  that  you  have  come 
over  here,  Mr.  Oliver,  to  tell  me  this. 
Uncle  James — is  it,  or  Alfred?"  he  laugh- 
ed—  "is  deceased.  Upon  my  soul,  I  might 
have  been  surprised  at  £10.  That's  a 
large  sum  to  my  eyes.  And  why — why 
has  he  left  it?"  " 

"  An  intestate — "  began  the  lawyer, 
solemnly. 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course,  you  have  told  me 
that."  Lambert  rose  from  his  seat  and 
dropped  his  pipe,  his  gaze  fastened  in  ab- 
straction upon  his  companion.  "How 
much,"  he  said — "six  millions  was  it, 
or—" 

"Four  millions  and  a  half  sterling," 
repeated  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Is  it  all  safe?"  asked  Lambert,  sudden- 
ly, and  in  a  sharper  voice.  "  I  presume 
that  you  have  charge  of  it.  You  know 
the  investments.      Are  they  all  sound?" 

"  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  yes,  sir,"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Oliver.  "  But  naturally  the 
whole  of  the  late  Mr.  Lambert's  affairs 
have  not  passed  through  our  hands." 

Lambert  looked  out  of  the  window  on 
the  scattered  lights  of  the  street  pricking 
with  3^ellow  points  that  bluff  and  gusty 
darkness.  "Four  millions  and  a  half,"' 
he  murmured. 

Mr.  Oliver  seemed  to  respect  his  silence. 

"  This,  sir,"  said  Lambert,  quickly  turn- 
ing about,  and  in  a  voice  of  fire — "  this  is 
no  hoax,  sir?'' 

He  thundered  on  the  words,  his  color 
flaming  to  his  forehead.  Hurriedly  the 
lawyer  pulled  back  his  chair  from  the 
vicinitj^  of  this  volcano.  "I  have  had 
the  honor  to  be  your  uncle's  adviser  in 
London  for  some  ten  years,  sir,"  said  he, 
stitfly.  "  If  you  are  in  any  doubt  as  to  my 
identitv  a  telegram  to  Messrs.  Stewart 
Hill  and  Co.,  bankers,  Pall  Mall,  will  serve 
to  instruct  you." 

"No;  I  beg  your  pardon,"  exclaimed 
Lambert  abruptly,  and  whirled  away 
again  to  stare  once  nu)re  into  the  night. 
Presently  he  turned,  with  a  cheerful 
laugh.  "Come,  my  dear  ]\Ir.  Oliver," 
said  he.  "I  think  this  news  is  worth  a 
bottle,"  and  rang  loudly  at  the  bell. 

"If  I  miglit  venture,  Mr.  Lambert," 
said  the  lawyer,  with  more  precipitation 
than  usual  in  his  manner,  '"  I  should 
take  it  as  a  favor  if  I  might  have  a  glass 
of  ])ort.'' 

"Why,  certainly, "said  Lambei't,  gayl}^; 
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ajid  tlicn,  appear!  11  <i;-  to  rcrneiiiber,  "•Port!" 
lie  r('p(!at(Ml,  dubiously.  "Ab.  Avoll.  We 
are  not.  in  En.u-land,  sir:"  but.  inmiediate- 
ly  upon  tbat,,  "  ]3ut  wby.  yes — 1  bad  for- 
g-ot.ten — aiiytbint:^'  you  will."' 

Ijsa  liad  <Milei'('d  tbe  room  as  be  turn- 
vd  bis  bend.  "  My  <>ir]."Mie  exclaimed, 
sweetly,  and  witb  tbe  deliberation  of  one 
wbo  enjoys  bis  order  and  would  scarce 
discbar<i-e  bimsclf  of  it— "my  maid,  I  de- 
sire you  to  set  on  your  ])retty  bonnet, 
tuck  np  your  ])etticoats,  and  run  for  God's 
mercy  to  tbe  Hotel  Kai.serin.  Obtain  a 
l)()tt,le  of  tbe  best  port,  and  one  of  tbe  best 
cbami)a<^-ne.'' 

"Tbe  gentleman  is  not  aware  tbat  we 
liave  tbese  good  wines  in  tlie  cellars^"  in- 
quired Lisa. 

''}>ly  girl,  tbese  are  my  orders,"  said 
Lambert,  suavely. 

Sbe  besitated.  "I  must  have  money," 
she  exclaimed,  shrugging  lier  comely 
sbonhlers. 

Lambert  started.  He  looked  towai'ds 
tbe  lawyer  and  coughed.  Mr.  Oliver 
withdrew  a  purse  with  a  leisurely  move- 
ment, and  counting  five  sovereigns  upon 
tbe  table,  lianded  them  to  the  yonng  man. 
"  I'egone,"  said  Lambert  to  the  maid, 
"and  bere  is  a  line  piece  of  English  gold 
for  th.y  pains." 

He  shut  the  door  npon  her  astonished 
face,  and  fell  a-hiughing  heartily. 

''  ^[y  dear  sir,"  began  the  lawyer,  plea- 
santly, "you  will  excuse  my  saying  so: 
but  a  tip  lik<'  tbat— you  don't  mind  my 
animadverting  on  itf" 

Tbere  dwelt  in  his  voice  a  slight  trace 
of  patronage.  It  wa.s  as  if  he  bad  eiulow- 
cd  tins  young  man  witb  so  much  money. 
"  i\Iy  very  good  .Mr.  Olivet'."  said  Lam- 
bert, still  laugbing.  "AVbat  is  a  sov- 
ereign? rii  warrant  tbat  girl  has  never 
seen  so  much  mom\v  in  Ikm*  life.  And, 
moreover,  consider  it  in  this  ligbt:  A  few 
minutes  ago  1  would  bave  sent  her  fortb 
witb  one  penny  for  herself.  Very  well. 
Tbat  was  one-seventiftb  of  my  daily  in- 
come. What  now  do  I  tbat  you  are  lec- 
turing me?  Wby,  1  })res(Mil  lier  wlili  one- 
hundredth  of  tbe  same:  and  being  so 
much  less  generous,  I  earn  tiie  reputation 
of  a  prince.  Tbat  is  wbat  1  call  busi- 
ness." 

]\h".  Oliver  allowed  himself  :i  suiiericn- 
smile.  "  Very  well,  sir."  said  lie.  much 
as  tbough  he  trusted  to  the  discipline  of 
time  to  eradicate  tln^se  wilding  lieresies. 
and  })assed  immediately  to  anotber  tt^pic. 


"You  lind  tliis  little  town,  I  dare  say, 
somewhat  dull,  Mr.  Lambert,  after  Lon- 
don or  Paris.''  he  observed.  "You  will 
be  glad  to  get  backf 

But  at  tbat  moment  Lisa  made  an  en- 
trance with  the  wine,  with  which  the 
young  man  at  once  served  his  guest.  He 
pulled  the  cork  from  his  cbampagne.  and 
it  foamed  in  the  glass,  and  overran  upon 
the  dingy  table. 

"I  toast  your  health,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Oliver,  politely,  raising  his  port,  "and  I 
drinlv  long  life  to  you." 

Lambert  bowed,  and  tossed  off  his  owi; 
wine  with  a  gesture  of  abandonment. 
"Life,"'  said  he,  thoughtfully,  "a  long 
life.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  now  the  one  tbing 
I  could  do  with.  You  asked  me  jtist  now 
if  I  bad  found  Dreiburg  dull.  I  su])pose 
it  is  dull.  Every  place  is  dull  wlien  you 
have  no  money — damned  dull.  How  do 
I  spend  my  days?  V'hy.  I  drink  a  little, 
smoke  a  good  deal,  and  I  sleep  heartily. 
I  am  fond  of  chess:  I  play  dominoes; 
these  are  my  books  about  the  room,  very 
dirty,  but  wondrously  well  worn.  I  sup- 
pose I  am  a  pliilosopher  in  my  way. 
Also,  I  fence  a  great  deal.  A  b armless 
life,  ^Ir.  Oliver,  but  diiU  you  will  say — 
yes.  dull,  I  admit  yott." 

"  And  now  yoti  have  a  very  w"ide 
sphere  of  inliueiice,  and  great  opportuni- 
ties, if  I  may  say  so."  said  tbe  lawyer, 
rolling  the  sententious  phrases  otf  his 
tongue  with  unction.  "You  will  no 
doubt  be  returning  shortly  to  London." 

Lambert  eyed  bim  reflectingly.  "  No." 
he  replied,  and  shook  his  head  softly,  con-' 
sidering  to  himself.  "No.  I  shall  not  be 
returning." 

^Ir.  Oliver  drew  himself  up  in  protest. 
"But—"  he  began  in  amazement. 

"My  dear  sir,"  broke  in  Lambert.  "I 
believe  you  to  be  a  very  honest  man,  and 
I  have  great  hopes  that  you  ai-e  a  capable. 
]\[y  atfairs  could  be  in  no  better  hands,  I 
am  sure.  At  least  I  should  waste  time 
considering  tliem.  A  millionaire — that  is 
wbat  you  would  call  me — can  only  enjoy 
life  so  long  as  he  spends.  If  his  mind  is 
taken  up  witb  gatbering  in,  he  is  a  lost 
soul.  Losf^  me  ten  tbousand  a  year,  and 
save  me  for  myself,  and  yoti  will  earn  my 
liveliest  gratitiule.  Nay,  I  will  stand 
nieeklv  lo  be  robbed,  and  will  not  chide 
you.  ]M'ovided  you  do  not  occupy  my 
time." 

^Ir.  Oiiver"s  back  stilfened  into  marmo- 
rea.l    dignity,  and    bis    gaze   grew  glassy. 
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"  I  think,  sir,"  he  remarked,  in  his  coldest 
tones,  "that  you  will,  upon  reflection,  see 
the  inappropriateness  of  the  terms  you 
have  used  with  reg-ard  to  your  business 
relations  with  my  firm." 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure!"  exclaimed 
Lambert,  hastily.  "Tliey  bear  no  rehi- 
tion  in  the  world  to  you.  I  spoke  a 
general  proposition.  Pray  accept  my 
apologies.  But  see  here,  Mr.  Oliver. 
You  would  have  me  return  to  London. 
Why?  Primarily,  no  doubt,  that  I  might 
put  my  affairs  in  order.  A  iig  for  my  af- 
fairs I  I  have,  you  tell  me,  four  millions 
and  a  half  sterling.  I  am  no  lightning 
calculator,  but  that  figures  out  to  me  at 
something  like  £130,000  a  year.  Set  my 
affairs  in  order!  I  tell  you  I  will  neither 
glean  nor  garner.  Collect  for  me.  Pro- 
tect for  me.  I  still  shall  go  whistling  as 
in  the  old' days  when  I  had  nothing  in  my 
pocket  but  a  hole.  If  I  change  my  for- 
tune I  shall  not  change  my  manners. 
That  man  only  is  rich  who  keeps  his  poor 
tastes  with  a  full  })urse.  I  have  no  lux- 
urious habits.  I  have  been  schooled  by 
hard  masters,  fostered  on  brickbats,  and 
brought  up  on  empty  bottles.  I  have 
had  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  my 
credit,  and  my  poverty  luis  not  troubled 
me.  Now  that  I  liave  over  one  hundred 
thousand,  neither  shall  my  riches  trouble 
me.  I  warn  you  that  my  })()ckets  still  have 
holes.  They  leak,  and  it  is  3^ou  that  must 
supply  them." 

He  drank  another  glass  of  champagne, 
and  Mr.  Oliver  set  down  his  port  upon 
the  table.  "  But,"  he  ventured  to  inter- 
ject in  the  current  of  his  astonishment 
and  disapprobation,  "a  man  of  your 
wealth,  sir,  has  a  position  to — to  fill — has, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  put  it  that  way, 
responsibilities  to  support." 

Lambert  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  and  laughed  loudly,  for  the  wine 
was  affecting  his  spirits.  "Oh,  my  dear 
sii*,"  he  cried,  lolling  in  his  seat,  "what 
the  devil,  may  I  ask  you,  do  I  care  for 
])osition  and  responsibilities?  Mark  you, 
I  will  design  my  ow^n  position  and  con- 
struct my  own  responsibilities.  In  God's 
name,  why  should  I  allow  others  to  do 
that  for  me?  Have  I  not  a  mind,  and 
have  I  not  wits,  a  sense  of  morals,  and 
two.  good  hands?  Pshaw!  I  will  be  in- 
debted to  none  for  a  notion  of  my  position. 
1  can  bear  myself  very  well  for  myself." 

"I  am  far  from  sa^n ng,"  remarked  the 
scandalized  lawver,  ""  that  vou  are  unable 


to  judge  how  you  should  dispose  of  your 
money,  Mr,  Lambert.  You  misinterpret 
my  criticism,  which  was  intended  mainly 
to  indicate  that  vastly  greater  privileges 
would  accrue  to  your  new  condition  in 
your  own  country." 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  cried  Lambert, 
mockingly,  "I  can  buy  what  I  will.  Is 
it  not  so?  I  have  the  privilege  of  my 
])urse,  like  any  respectable  Englishman. 
Oh  yes;  do  not  think  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  that.  Money, 
my  dear  sir,  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  is  so 
much  power,  frozen,  congealed,  sealed  up, 
potential ized,  represented  in  this  round 
spot  of  gold.  Throw  a  stone  into  the  air, 
and  let  it  lodge  upon  the  roof — there  re- 
mains immutably  inherent  in  it  the  defi- 
nite power  of  falling.  One  hundred  men 
have  Avorked  one  hour  somewhere,  sonie 
time,  and  the  customs  of  our  world  have 
petrified  their  labor  in  this  gold.  Sir,  I 
have  but  to  melt  it  into  the  general  cir- 
culation and,  presto!  out  jump  the  ham- 
mers of  those  hundred  men,  and  hammer 
for  an  hour.  Money,  my  dear  sir,  money 
is  the  most  divine  and  wonderful  of  all 
things.  It  is  the  issue  of  our  ancestoi-s' 
travail ;  the  sweat  and  labor  of  two  thou- 
sand years  is  embodied  in  this  little  coin. 
There  is  nothing  so  permanent  as  money 
save  only  death,  and  money  itself  shall 
cease  onlv  when  Death  has  finished  liis 
work." 

"I  fear,"  explained  Mr.  Olivei*,  cough- 
ing, and  somewhat  coldly  in  s})ite  of  the 
wine,  "that  I  cannot  follow  you  in  these 
foreign  socialistic  ideas." 

"  You  are  right,"  went  on  Laml)ert. 
without  seeming  to  notice  this  interru])- 
tion.  "  Money  carries  with  it  a  ])rivilege. 
But  I  ask  you  to  judge  between  these  two 
opportunities.  I  am  a  millionaire,  new 
fledged — my  mind  bites  with  a  sharj) 
tooth.  T  am  a  philosopher,  a  theorist,  an 
informal  fool,  if  you  like.  But  that  is  my 
hobby,  to  fit  and  shape  the  i)lastic  matter 
of  the  world  about  me.  If  I  drink  a 
little  of  wine  in  the  day,  and  that  at  live 
marks,  it  will  content  me.  You  ])erceive 
I  smoke  a  pipe,  and  it  is  very  bad  govern- 
ment tobacco.  I  noticed  you  sniff.  Very 
well,  my  good  sir.  My  wants  are  not 
excessive,  nay,  very  economical  rather, 
though  I  will  not  promise  you  to  keep  a 
level  keel  always.  No,  there  is  l)lood  and 
there  is  youth  to  reckon  with.  But  what 
am  1,  then,  with  these  da^dalian  tastes,  if 
I  am  in  London  or  Paris :"     One  merelv 
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iinioii<,^  a  liuiidred.  Millionaires  can  be  laughing  among  his  words — "why.  lam  \ 
pointed  at  with  all  ten  lingers  down  I'ic-  Providence  here.  I  am  God  to  the  extent 
cadilly  oi-  in  th(;  slnuh;  of  tli(>  boulevards,  of  my  four  millions  and  a  half.  I  com- 
A  bo(jlle.ss  vagabond  is  rartM"  in  those  op-  mand  the  lives  and  deaths  of  people.  I 
ulent  and  miserable  cities.  London  would  control  a  nation.  It  is  I.  and  I  alone  that 
open  her  mouth  and  swallow  me,  digest-  may  direct  its  destinies." 
ing  the  moi-scl  with  a  gusto.  l)ut  there  ]\Ir.  Oliver  directed  a  sour  glance  at  tlie 
would  be  no  more  Ohristoplier  Lambei't.  empty  cham})agne  -  bottle.  He  took  out 
millionaire:  I  should  ])ass  into  the  cur-  his  watch.  '"Naturally,  naturally."  he 
I'cnts  of  her  blood.  l)ecom('  ])a}'t  of  her  mi-  observed  ;  "  and  now.  ^Ir.  Lambert,  as  I 
crocosm.  the  rheum  in  her  eyes,  or  the  see  it  is  late,  I  must  with  i-egret  leave 
sW'Cat  she  wipes  oil'  her  bi-ow.  I  am  el-  you.  I  am  somewhat  tired  by  my  joui - 
bow-grease  to  her- — that  is  all;  that  is  ney.  I  dare  say  that  sleep  will  be— er — 
where  I  fail.  Walk  into  Madame  Tus-  the  best  thing  for  both  of  us."  and  li> 
.sand's  and  see  nje  starlc,  stilT.  and  stutl'ed  eyes  rested  for  a  second  once  more  in  si- 
out,  with  my  label  on  my  back,  in  a  I'ow  lent  condemnation  upon  the  empty  bottle, 
of  brothei"  Midases.  wearing,  you  nuiy  When  he  had  gone.  Lambert  leaned 
w^ell  guess,  long  ass's  ears — by  God.  a  out  of  the  window  and  stared  into  the 
scarecrow  chamber  of  terrors  1  No.  sir,  I  night.  After  some  time  he  rose  ai]d 
have  no  fancy  to  digest  in  London's  bel-  reached  for  his  hat. 
ly.  I  am  new  to  the  game,  but  I  think  I  "I  will  have  a  walk,"  said  he. 
know  a  trick  worth  more  than  that."  The  dawn  was  breaking  red  in  the  east- 

l\[y.  Oliver  sat  bolt-upright  in  his  chair,  ern  skies  and  the  cocks  were  saluting  the 

as  civilly  indifferent  as  he  might  appear,  sun  wlien  he  returned,  crept  into  his  bed, 

"I    gathej',    then,"    he    obsei-ved    in    the  and  fell  asleep. 
])ause,  "  that  you  will  }i()f  return  to  Lon- 
<.lon." 

Lambert  drank  more  cham])agne — the  The  beams  of  the  sun  pouring  in  a 
wine  and  the  event  excited  his  blood.  "I  warm  flood  upon  his  face  awoke  Chris- 
have  spoken  of  my  trick,'"  he  said,  mus-  topher  betimes.  He  was  dressed  and 
ingly.  *'  Do  not  think  I  don't  know  what  about  very  shortly,  and  sat  on  that  bright 
I  mejin.  What  do  you  suppose?  I  ask  March  morning  in  the  little  court-yard  of 
you  to  look  about  on  this  little  snippet  of  the  inn  to  drink  his  cotfee.  The  trees 
territory.  Would  you  believ(\  sir.  that  were  showing  buds  of  green,  and  the  lilac- 
it  is  an  independent  state.'  Is  it  crediijle  .^  bushes  were  already  sproutii]g.  The  noise 
How  many  .square  miles  do  you  imagine  of  bii'ds  sounded  abroad,  and  the  soft  warm 
this  respectable  old  Grand -J^uke,  whose  air  blew  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  and 
l)alace  you  may  see  from  the  corner  of  streamed  upon  him.  It  might  have  been 
my  Avindow  yonder,  holds  under  his  be-  mid-day  after  that  roaring  night.  The 
neficent  sway?  Four  hundred  I  It  is  farce!  incidents  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Oliver 
Over  how  many  souls  is  he  exact  tyrant,  passed  in  a  chain  before  Christopher's 
modified  by  an  amiable  and  futile  conn-  eyes.  He  saw  himself  suddenly  sumptu- 
cil:'  I  have  not  my  Baedeker,  l)ut  1  am  ous  with  importance,  and  smiled  pleasant- 
assured  that  Weser-Dreiburg  is  composed  ly  at  the  vistas  in  his  imagination.  There 
of  no  less  than  TO.OOO  souls  all  told.  Is  it  was  not  only  excitement  in  his  flowing 
not  ma.i'v<dlous?  Here  are  we  in  a  little  thotights.  but  an  amiable  strain  of  cyni- 
interjected  piece  of  land,  lying  und(U'  the  cism  also.  His  absorbing  vitality  woke 
sovereign  charm  of  heaviui.  and  l)etween  under  the  stimulus  of  his  reflections,  and 
the  great  butl'ers  of  two  large  and  hostile  hurriedly  leaving  the  inn.  he  made  down 
powers.  I  ask  you  what.  sir.  do  you  the  Leopoldstrasse  for  the  Hotel  Kaiserin. 
think  my  position  here  woulil  l)e.  what  He  found  the  lawyer  sitting  dow^n  to 
would  be  my  privileges,  what  my  ]iowei-s.  breakfast — an  English  bi-eakfast  of  eggs 
what  my  responsibilities  in  tins  lilliput  and  ham  and  a  reputable  imitation  of  tea. 
of  a  grand -duchy.-'"  Lambert  i^aused.  ^Ir.  Oliver  greeted  him  with  some  sur- 
and  waited,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  a  tine  ]irise.  and  begged  the  ])leasure  of  his  com- 
tire,  his  IxhIv  drawn    u\)   in  a  ]H)sture   of  ])any. 

tense  feeling.      But  the  lawytM-  otfeiMHl  no  ""  I  hardly  expected  to  see  you  soearly," 

reply.    "Why."  i-esununl  the  younu"  man.  he  ex])lained.  "  but  I  am  glad  you  are  ac- 

leaping  to  his  feet  in  his  excitement,  and  cessible,  for  I  should  like  to  catch  the  mid- 
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day  train,  and  we  have  certain  business 
before  us." 

"As  to  that,"  said  Christopher,  quick- 
ly, "I  am  content  to  be  in  your  liands." 
Mr.  Oliver  acknowledg-ed  the  compliment. 
"But  there  is  one  thing  I  would  ask," 
pursued  the  young-  man.  "You  can  ar- 
range for  my  credit  here?" 

"In  view  of  your  strong  expressions  of 
opinion  last  night,  Mr.  Land^ert,"  said  the 
lawyer,  formally,  "  I  had  intended  to  men- 
tion the  matter  myself.  I  had  better  open 
your  account  with  Messrs.  Feberwolz  and 
Seligmann,  who,  I  see,  have  a  branch 
here,  as  well  as  at  Munich." 

Christopher  reflected.  "I  presume  they 
are  also  at  Paris?"  he  said. 

"That  is  their  headquarters,"  assented 
the  old  gentleman. 

"Make  it  Paris,"  said  Christopher, 
abruptly;  "  but  I  should  also  like  a  small 
account  here." 

Mr.  Oliver  bowed  on  receiving  the  or- 
der, and  went  on  with  his  breakfast. 
When  the  meal  was  over,  pen  and  ink 
were  fetched,  and  the  lawyer  unfolded 
his  documents  in  the  coflFee-room.  Chris- 
topher signed  his  name  where  he  was  in- 
vited to  do  so,  and,  the  technical  business 
of  the  interview  discharged,  rose  to  go. 
The  lawyer  rose  too. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Lambert,"  said  he, 
with  a  change  of  voice  and  a  greater  ease 
of  manner — "and  now  allow  me  once 
more  to  offer  my  congratulations.  Your 
position,  sir,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  unique — 
unique  in  this  continent,  at  any  rate." 

He  addressed  the  young  man  even  with 
some  slight  warmth,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  the  inference  that  his  client  had 
assumed  in  hiseyes  a  different  complexion, 
now  that  he  was  definitely  and  assuredly 
the  possessor  of  so  much  money.  On  the 
previous  morning  Mr.  Oliver  had  played 
the  role  almost  of  a  benefactor;  at  least 
he  could  hardly  escape  an  air  of  patron- 
age. To-da\%  with  those  signed  papers  in 
his  hands,  he  was  changed  into  a  some- 
what priggish  but  deferential  adviser. 
Whatever  disapprobation  he  might  hence- 
forward nourish  in  his  heart,  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  visit  openly  upon  his  client. 
It  was  an  insensible  turn  in  his  demeanor, 
by  no  means  incongruous  in  a  man  of 
honor,  even  creditable  to  one  of  business, 
and  certainly  natural  to  human  frailty. 

"I  thank  you  very  heartily,"  said 
Christopher,  with  a  smile,  "  aiul  I  am 
sure  that  I  hope  I  shall  earn  your  good 


oy)inion  by  my  use  of  that  unique  posi- 
tion. And  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Oliver,  can 
I  do  anything  for  you?"  he  inquired,  po- 
litel3^  "You  leave  at  twelve.  It  is  still 
early.      Can  I  show  you  the  town?" 

The  lawyer  excused  himself  very  geni- 
ally. He  had  some  matters  that  required 
his  attention,  he  said,  and  it  was  plain  that 
he  saw  nothing  in  the  town  to  be  shown. 

"A  dull  old  dog,"  was  Christopher's 
reflection  as  he  strode  off. 

"There  goes  a  madman,"  said  the  law- 
yer to  himself  as  lie  watched  the  tall  fig- 
ure speed  down  the  street.  "I  foresee 
he  will  involve  liimself  in  trouble.  Wise 
men  make  money,  and  fools  spend  it;" 
and  with  the  inner  consciousness  that  he 
had,  with  a  short  hour's  work,  added  huge- 
ly to  the  fortunes  of  his  firm,  he  went 
cheerfully  to  his  packing. 

Each  man  thus  left  joyously  to  the  di- 
gestion of  his  own  thoughts,  it  followed 
that  when  Christopher  appeared  later  in 
the  morning  to  perform  the  last  offices  to 
his  visitor  and  escort  him  to  the  station, 
tlie  two  met  with  cordiality.  Mr.  Oliver 
even  ventured  to  refer  to  the  to])ic  of  their 
conversation  on  the  last  evening. 

"I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  I  find  you 
yet  change  your  mind,  Mr.  Lambert,"  he 
said,  pleasantly.  ''You  will  get  tired  of 
this  quiet  life." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Christopher,  smil- 
ing, "you  do  not  know  what  you  have 
done  for  me.  You  have  rescued  me  into 
a  life  of  magnificent  activity.  I  shall 
have  my  hands  full." 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Oliver,  looking  about 
the  streets,  "you  must  choose  another 
theatre,  then." 

Christopher  came  to  a  pause  in  his 
walk,  and  cast  his  eyes  about  him,  as  if 
asking  for  a  parable.  "See  there,"  said 
lie,  pointing  at  a  girl  who,  wrapped  in  a 
fine  nuintle  of  furs,  was  passing  along  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  "I  am  Provi- 
dence, did  I  not  say,  to  the  sum  of  £130,- 
000  a  year.  There  goes  a  human  life  with 
independent  desires  and  individual  quali- 
ties. I  dare  say  she  has  a  lover.  But  if 
in  my  design  of  Weser-Dreiburg  it  should 
be  needful  " — he  snapped  his  fingers — 
"she  shall  marry  whom  I  please.  I  put 
myself  about  to  become  destiny  to  her." 
He  spoke  in  deep  earnest. 

Mr.  Oliver  glanced  at  him  queerly. 
"Ah,  you  are  young,"  he  answered,  dryly. 
"You  will  get  tired  of  experiments.  You 
ai*e  not  so  powerful  as  you  think.      Be- 
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sides,  my  dear  sir,  consider  to  what  a 
dreadful  piudi  these  theories  of  yours 
wouhl  carry  you.'' 

''  Possihiy,"  said  Christopher,  simply. 
"  ]3ut  I  see  your  train  is  \vaitiii.y-.  Can  1 
l)e  of  no  further  service  to  you  f" 

"  1  tiiank  you,  none,"  re})lied  tlie  hiw- 
yer,  and  stepped  into  his  carriage.  He 
l)ut  his  head  out  of  tlie  window.  "  I  have 
attended  to  Messrs.  Eeberwolz  and  ^elig- 
manii,"  he  said,  and,  as  the  train  moved 
oil",  ''I  shall  hoi)e  to  See  you  in  London 
shortly,  sir,"  he  added,  significantly. 

Ciiristo])liei'  nodded  with  a  smile,  and 
having  watched  tlie  train  draw  out  of  the 
station,  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
oil'.  ]h)  moved  with  a  sprightly  air, 
throwing  his  stick  jauntily  helore  him, 
and  marching  with  his  head  well  back,  a 
complacent  smile  babbling  on  his  face. 
]^resently  he  stopped  and  entered  a  hook- 
shop.  Llere  he  made  s(^vei'al  purchases— 
a  fat  history  of  the  German  princi})alities 
hy  Doctor  Obermann,  the  Ahnanach  de 
Gotha,  several  ])lans  and  niai)S  of  Weser- 
Dreiburg,  together  witli  some  trentises  on 
German  law,  and  the  CJi roiiicles  of  Count 
HeiniliclL  a  volume  favorably  known  for 
its  anusing  and  scandalous  records  of  the 
petty  German  coui'ts.  With  these  books 
under  liisarm  he  sought  his  unpretentious 
inn.  and  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  sat 
before  Ids  window,  siil)ject  to  the  hue 
s|)ring  air,  and  read.  Tlie  substance  of 
his  study  may  here  b(^  ])resenied. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Wesei'-Dreiburg  is 
bounded  upon  th(^  north  aiul  west  by  the 
])rincipality  of  Erwald:  upon  the  south 
and  east  by  the  little  margraviate  of  Salz- 
liausen.  it  lies  lower  than  its  neighbors 
and  enjoys  a  more  equable  climate,  as 
well  as  more  romantic  scenery.  The 
country  is  of  sui)eri()r  richness,  and  is 
well  lilled  with  a  sturdy  ])0])ulation  that 
grows  fat  upon  the  wt)ods  and  lields  ami 
meadows  through  which  lies  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  rivei'  Weser.  Smaller  than 
either  Erwald  or  Salzhausen  in  respect  of 
both  ai'(\-i  and  ])(>pulalion.  Weser-]  )reil)urg 
at  the  time  of  this  tale  had  yet  a  greatei' 
nam(^  in  the  world.  Its  re|)Ulalion  did 
not  ])enetrate  to  the  ol)Scure  corners  of 
the  WM)rld,  nor  were  its  }>raises  cried  in 
the  marts  of  Europe,  but  for  all  tiiat  the 
grand -duchy  hail  the  tradition  of  ])ros- 
perity,  and  was  known  to  the  tra\el]er  as 
a  ])l(^asant  s{)()t  in  which  to  drink  beer. 
liunt  harts,  oi*  study  early  Gothic  archi- 
tecture.     Its    ruler  at   this   lime   was   the 


Grraid-Duke  Leopold    XII.,  a   man  Tvell 
advanced   in  years,  something  of    a  stu- 
dent, said  gossip,  at  least  a  recluse,  upon 
whose  shoulders  theweightof  government 
sat  very  lightly.      Beyond  one  daughter, 
the  Princess  Xeuia,  he  had  no  children, 
and   upon  his  death   the  immediate  lieir 
was  H.  S.  H.  Prince  Maximilian, wlio,  ac- 
cording to  the  whisper  of -Count  Heimlich, 
was  to  be  looked  for,  if  wanted,  in  a  ])! ' 
vate  sanitarium,  lying    not    so  very    ;".. 
from  Baden-Baden.      Prince  Karl  of  Ei 
wald  was  yet   a  young  man.  and  it   v.; 
reported,  a  young  man  of  mettle:    wlii 
the    Margrave    of    Salzhausen    was    be.-: 
known    as    a    })atron    of   music,  and    the 
composer  of  several  valses  once    popular 
in  the  ball-rooms  of  Europe. 

These  three  contiguous  states  lay  jum- 
bled together,  buffers,  as  it  were,  between 
the  two  greater  powers  of  central  Eu- 
rope. They  had  an  independent  history. 
and  kept  their  free  customs,  liaving  nuui- 
aged.  at  the  cost  of  gi-eat  pains  and  infi- 
nite diplomacy,  to  avoid  absorption  u}K)n 
either  side.  No  doubt  the  wai-ring  and 
impatient  jealousies  of  their  iieighbors  had 
aided  them  in  their  life -long  struggle. 
Weser-Dreiburg.  at  least,  by  reason  of  its 
more  safe  and  central  position,  had  secured 
itself  so  far  against  any  ruptures,  and  the 
bounds  of  its  brief  territory  still  remained 
where  they  had  been  set  by  the  great 
Duke  Leo})old  tliree  hundred  and  lifty 
years  before. 

Time  passed  while  Christopher  was  ac- 
cumulating these  simple  facts,  which  he 
nuirshalled  from  many  hundred  pages  of 
print.  That  duty  accomplished,  he  took 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  and  sat 
squarely  down  to  his  problem.  Here  were 
the  materials,  then,  awaitinghis  manii)u]a- 
tions.  It  was  with  these  truths  and  these 
figures,  and  above  all  with  the  human 
elements  behind  these,  that  he — Provi- 
dence—  must  deal.  There  was  need  of 
bright  wit  to  fashion  a  suitable  scheme 
for  that  ])etter  world,  but  Christoidiei' 
Land)ert  was  not  disnuiyed. 

"I  must  take  my  time,"  he  said,  to 
comfort  himself:  "  but,  above  all,  I  must 
])lan  a  scheme.  I  play  whist,  and  I  am 
a  fair  hand  at  chess.  Come,  there  is  no 
need  to  despair.  But.  anyhow.  I  shall 
worry  it  out  gently:"  and  with  that  he 
rose,  took  his  hat.  and  strolled  out  upon 
the  street.  The  night  was  riding  down 
th(^  si^y.  and  he  remembered  all  at  once 
that  he  luul  eaten  nothing  since  dejeunei-. 
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Consequently  he  turned  into  the  Hotel 
Kaiserin  and  ordered  some  dinnei-.  When 
he  had  finished  three  or  four  courses,  to- 
I  gether  with  an  excellent  bottle  of  wine, 
Christopher  began  to  take  encouragement 
for  his  hopes.  He  could  see  himself  al- 
ready, in  his  mind's  eye,  moving  the  pieces 
upon  the  board,  silent,  unseen,  inscruta- 
ble, and  omnipotent.  His  fingers  itched 
to  begin,  and  yet  it  would  be  folly  to  start 
at  random.  He  must  prepare  a  formula; 
and  the  warmth  of  wine  and  dinner  suf- 
fused him  with  coviifort.  The  waiter's 
eye  challenged  him  respectfully,  and  he 
called  for  his  bill.  Out  in  the  streets  the 
night  had  dropped  thick  with  blackness, 
and  a  thin  small  rain  was  falling  on  the 
pavements.  Christopher  walked  leisure- 
ly under  the  still  fine  mist,  revolving 
many  considerations  in  his  mind.  He 
had  shaken  off  his  earlier  mood  with  the 
determination  of  youth,  and  as  he  now 
strode  down  the  roads  he  was  consumed 
with  quite  another  passion.  He  stood  up 
suddenly  now,  the  possessor  of  four  mill- 
ions and  a  half.  He  was  a  theorist,  ac- 
tively enrolling  himself  among  the  pow- 
ers of  this  world;  and  yet  here  he  moved, 
now  with  a  quickened  step,  tlie  magnet 
and  centre  of  a  thousand  dreams  of  ro- 
mance. He  did  not  notice  the  drifting 
rain  nor  the  slippery  pavements.  His 
soul  was  aloft,  crying  among  the  stars. 
Voices  were  calling,  calling  in  his  ears, 
inviting  him  to  strange  new  regions.  The 
exiguous  confines  of  that  nari'ow  town 
seemed  paltry  in  tlie  light  of  this  new 
discovery.  He  was  potent,  he  was  formi- 
dable, with  no  scruples  save  those  of  his 
own  conscience.  The  })i'ivate  secrets  of 
that  insignificant  capital  opened  out  to 
him  avenues  of  access.  He  was  master 
of  theni,  and  there  flashed  the  will-o'-the- 
w^isp  before  him. 

He  paused.  He  had  readied  the  nether 
parts  of  the  town  towards  the  river;  the 
lights  in  the  windows  had  faded;  and 
only  the  lamp-light  shone  upon  the  path- 
way. Before  him  a  man  was  marching 
with  a  vague  military  tread  away  into 
the  darkness  beyond.  Christo})her\s  ro- 
mantic thoughts  blew  into  liame.  He 
was  jockey  to  the  night,  and  the  world 
was  his  race-course.  Behind  him  at  the 
inn  lay  his  quiet  bed  and  the  humdrum 
repose  of  sleep.  This  was  not  the  road 
he  sought,  now  that  he  was  invested  with 
new  powers.  He  pursued  the  stranger  at 
an  even  distance. 


The  man  moved  smartly  forward,  as  if 
to  an  assured  goal,  his  face  and  his  other 
actions  betraying  a  certain  excitement. 
Christopher  followed  behind,  threading 
with  his  innocent  companion  the  maze 
of  little  alleys  that  here  compose  the 
river-frontage.  At  one  point  the  stran- 
ger stopped  and  looked  about  him,  but 
Christopher,  with  the  alert  decision  of 
his  character,  passed  steadily  on.  Cast- 
ing one  glance  upon  him  where  the 
lamp-light  gleamed  upon  the  pavement, 
the  man  turned  into  a  sideway,  and 
opening  a  door,  disappeared.  Without  a 
minute's  hesitation  Christopher  followed, 
pushed  open  the  door,  and  stepping  over 
the  threshold,  found  himself  in  a  long- 
passage,  illuminated  very  faintly  by  a 
gas-jet  streaming  within  a  broken  and 
discolored  globe.  The  walls  u))on  either 
hand  v^ere  damp  to  the  fingers  and  smell- 
ed  must}^,  breaking  into  ugly  livid  patch- 
es where  the  dii'ty  and  discolored  paper 
had  left  bare  the  plaster  below.  Far 
ahead  the  dim  light  shone  upon  the  vista 
of  the  passage  un.til  it  ran  into  the  obscurer 
shadows.  The  sound  of  feet  passing  into 
the  darkness  struck  regularly  n})()n  the 
listener's  ear.  For  a  moment  he  paused, 
considering  these  impressions  of  the  sense, 
and  then  a  quick  fear  of  his  audacity  lea])- 
ed  in  him.  '"Oh,  well,"  he  lauglied  to 
himself,  "I  dare  say  I  can  buy  civility, 
and  redeem  my  impudence  at  a  ])fi('o;'" 
and  with  a  sudden  thrill  i)lu('king  at  his 
nerves  he  strode  quietly  forward.  The 
passage  twisted  at  right  angles  some  way 
below  the  gas-light,  and  ])resently  a  fai'- 
ther  turn  brought  him  to  a,  small  door, 
just  visible  in  the  half-light,  and  hung 
with  green  baize.  Opening  this  cautious- 
ly, he  pee})ed  through,  and  his  eyes  fell 
immediately  upon  the  man  whom  ho  had 
been  following.  He  was  a  short,  thick- 
set fellow,  ^vith  a  great  crown  of  dark 
hair,  and  a  smooth  face,  cai'rving  him- 
self like  some  actor  or  ■|)uhlic  singer. 
As  he  stood  before  a  fartluM'  door  in  the 
little  room  U})on  which  Christopher  was 
pee])ing,  it  opened  suddenly,  and  a  tall 
man,  heavily  built,  with  a  short  red 
beard,  Avas  disclosed. 

'' Leoi)()ld,"  said  the  short  man,  salut- 
ing in  a  military  fashion,  and  ])assing 
the  custodian,  disa])])eare(l.  The  door 
shut  to  softly,  and  the  small  chamber 
was  once  more  under  the  rule  of  silence. 
The  scene  he  had  witn(>ssed  quickened 
Christo{)her's  heart,  and  his  determination 
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also.  He  entered  tlie  room,  ra])ped  at 
the  outer  door,  and  waited.  Presently 
tli(i  janitor  putout  his  head,  regarding  him 
ii.xedly  and  Avitli  an  exi)ectant  air. 

"Leopold,"  whispered  Christo})her, 
and — 

"Pass,"  said  the  man,  mechanically 
solemn;  and  ))ushing  back  the  door,  the 
young  man  entered. 

He  found  liimself  at  once  in  a  lofty 
and  somewhat  si)acious  room,  xi'vy  bare- 
ly furnished,  save  for  a  long  table  in  the 
centre,  some  chairs,  and  the  stove  upon 
the  fourth  side.  Round  the  table  sat  a 
number  of  men— a  dozen  or  more — who 
looked  up  at  his  entrance,  furtively,  and 
with  souM^  susi)icion.  ]>ut  Christopher 
made  boldly  for  the  table,  and  as  he  did 
so,  the  short  thick-set  man  vrith  the  long- 
hair rose  hastily  and  beckoned  to  him. 

"  Sit  here,"  he  whispei'ed.  "  I  thought 
you  were  one  of  us  outside.  We  have 
just  begun." 

Christopher  took  the  chair  that  was  in- 
dicahnl,  and  sat  down  in  a  strange  whiid 
of  excitement.  Before  him  on  the  table 
lay  a  brace  of  (ire-arms,  A  voice  was 
sounding  mon(»tonoush^  through  the 
room.  Seeing  him,  as  they  su])})Osed, 
recognized  by  their  comrade,  the  rest  of 
the  compan}^  had  turned  their  faces  tow- 
ards the  head  of  the  table,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  speaker — a  man  of  middle 
height,  with  a,  face  of  triangular  shape 
and  sleek  hair,  reeking  with  oil.  His 
measured  accents,  gutturally  stentorious, 
fell  u})on  Christopher's,  ear  with  an  effect 
of  ])eace,  soothing  him.  as  it  were,  into  a 
more  comfortable  ])ossessi()n  of  himself. 
He  almost  began  to  fancy  that  he  was 
])resent  iu  a  debating  society  which  was 
discussing  some  worn  and  I'ounded  prol)- 
lem  of  the  ages  in  tlie  new  light  of  its 
young  eyes.  The  influence  of  that  atten- 
tive assembly  told  upon  him;  the  unnat- 
ural silence  of  the  other  members,  the  air 
of  ;iii  excitement  straining  at  its  cords, 
and  the  august  solemnity  of  the  speaker 
arrested  and  di'ew  his  interest.  He  found 
himself  hanging  u])on  the  words  of  the 
chaii'man  with  a  ridiculous  zeal. 

"It  is  certainly  a  (luesiion  which  wo 
must  a])i)roach  and  settle  at  once."  said 
the  man  with  the  triangular  fact\  "  ihis 
matter  of  campaign.  It  is  well  that  Karl 
Ivohler  has  introduced  the  point  at  this 
early  ])eriod.  And  there  is  yet  anothei' 
])robleni  of  im])oi'tance  that  meets  us 
upon    the   threshold,  which  has  lieen  oc- 


cupying my  attention  for  some  time  past. 
I  refer  to  the  question  of  one  chamber 
against  two  chambers.  Recently,  in  Eng- 
land, the  popular  feeling  has  swung 
round  to  a  disbelief  in  the  efficiency  of  a 
second  chamber.  x\nd  certainly  the  ex- 
perience of  the  L'nited  States  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  the 
advantages  of  a  senate.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  will  doubtless  have  occurred  to 
you,  there  are  dangers  in  the  abolition  of 
safeguards  and — " 

But  at  this  junctui'e  in  the  speech  an 
interruption  came  from  the  man  immedi- 
ately opposite  Christopher,  who  had  for 
some  little  time  been  fidgeting  upon  his 
chair,  and  frowning  and  mutteriiig  to 
himself. 

"Julius  Kreiss."  he  cried,  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  rudely  shaken  with  enu:)lion,  "  you 
are  wrong  I  you  are  all  wrong!  There 
should  be  no  distrust  of  the  people.  I 
protest  against  such  a  calumnious  libel 
on  the  people.  In  the  name  of  freedom, 
I  ])rotest,  I  protest!" 

"Rudolph  Bremner.  I  bid  you  be  si- 
lent," said  the  chairman,  raising  his  voice 
in  command.  "You  forget  that  you  are 
a  delega.te  in  an  orderly  and  delil)erate 
council." 

"I  ])rotest  as  a  delegate;  as  the  dele- 
gate of  the  people — of  four  thousand  free 
and  burdened  workers — I  protest."  shout- 
ed Bi'emner,  excitedly. 

"Very  well,  sir,""  res})onded  the  presi- 
dent of  this  odd  assembly,  "I  will  make 
a  note  of  your  protest.  It  shall  be  en- 
tered on  the  minutes.  And  now.  gentle- 
men, as  this  is  hardly  in  accordance  with 
the  best  pi'ecedents  of  re})resentative  bod- 
ies, with  your  permission  I  will  call  the 
roll,  and  we  can  get  to  work."' 

Christo])her  lay  back  in  his  chair  and 
smiled.  It  seemed  a  very  ludicrous  busi- 
ness, this  mimicry  of  government,  and  he 
was  tickled  with  the  serious  pretentious- 
ness around  him. 

"You  must  be  from  Uberalitz?"  whis- 
pered liis  short  neighbor  to  him  under 
cover  of  the  bustle  that  ensued  upon  the 
chairnian's  announcement.  "As  eveiy 
one  else  is  here."" 

Christo])her  nodded.  He  was  really 
enjoying  himself,  and  he  lay  back  lazily 
and  sui'veyed  the  scene.  He  had  not  yet 
definitely  niade  up  his  mind  what  this 
absurd  ])ai'ody  meant.  Lie  heard  the 
l)resident"s  voice  proclaim  a  string  of  un- 
couth (Torman  names;  and  presently  the 
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voice  paused.   ' '  Johaiin  Sclimidt, "  it  called 
again. 

Cliristopber's  neighbor  looked  at  liim 
significantly.  "  Johann  Schmidt,"  said 
the  president,  impatiently.  A  sense  of 
understanding  awoke  in  Christopher. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  answered,  po- 
litely. "  Here!"  A  book  was  passed  round 
the  table  and  came  to  him.  The  signa- 
tures of  the  company,  newly  blotted,  were 
more  or  less  legible,  and  he  wrote,  as 
seemed  to  be  expected  of  him, 

"Johann  Schmidt,  Uberalitz." 

Fortune  had  favored  his  impertinence. 
He  began  to  be  troubled  vaguely  about 
the  character  of  this  meeting.  The  chair- 
man rose  to  his  feet.  In  the  glib  lan- 
guage of  that  queer  travesty  of  parlia- 
ments the  orders  of  the  day  were  taken. 

"  I  declare,"  said  the  president,  magnil- 
oquently,  "  that  the  first  session  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Republic  of  Weser- 
Dreiburg  is  now  open." 

The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,  and  Chris- 
topher drew  himself  up  with  an  alert 
movement  of  his  muscles.  He  stared 
about  the  company,  scrutinizing  each 
member  of  this  fraternity  with  a  hila- 
rious curiosity.  It  seemed  to  savor  of 
farce  that  these  people  should  conduct 
tliemselves  so  earnestl3^  while  without  the 
military  policemen  stalked  the  streets  in 
sword  and  uniform,  and  the  gi'eat  guns 
vere  frowning  formidably  from  the  ram- 
[)arts  of  the  Grand-Duke's  castle.  Yet  it 
was  possible,  he  reflected,  that  these  in- 
significant students  and  nameless  artisans 
might  be  capable  of  making  history,  even 
of  subverting  a  throne.  He  lent  his  ear 
to  the  proceedings  with  a  gusto,  and  be- 
fore very  long  he  discovered  that  he  had 
fallen  into  a  veritable  nest  of  revolution- 
aries. They  had  their  organization,  and 
their  watchwords,  their  systems  of  elec- 
tion, and  their  proj)aganda.  The  only 
point  lacking  seemed  to  be  a  plan  of 
campaign,  as  to  which  the  several  mem- 
bers were  hotly  at  odds.  One  party  stood 
for  bold  strokes  and  bloody  deeds,  chief  of 
which  was  the  turbulent  Bremner,  a  man 
of  great  size,  carrying  huge  misshapen 
fists.  The  president  himself,  the  coolest 
head  among  them  all,  as  Christo])her  con- 
ceived, advocated  moredi})lomaticcourses, 
and  was  followed  by  the  majority. 

"Comrades,"  said  he  in  his  level  man- 
ner, "  we  must  be  wary.  We  must  open 
an  eye  to  the  future.  We  do  iu)t  want 
the  blinkers  of  Europe  upon  us.  Germany 


has  her  paw  out,  and  we  are  in  the  very 
lap  of  Austi'ia.  The  slightest  impru- 
dence— " 

"Imprudence,"  burst  forth  Bremner. 
"  The  greatest  deeds  of  emancipation  have 
been  wrought  by  im  prudence.  We  s  welter 
under  the  yoke,  and  you  bid  us  walk  wari- 
ly. Our  children  will  be  dropping  into 
their  graves  by  the  time  this  opportunity 
of  yours  is  arrived.  Let  us  strike,  and 
now.  Comrades,  what  say  you?  Hei-e 
are  the  two  courses.  Will  you  give  your 
votes  to  be  trampled  still  in  mud?  No!  a 
thousand  times  no!  We  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives will  see  to  it." 

A  mild  uproar  ensued,  in  which,  the 
meeting  being  by  this  time  raised  to  tlie 
fury  of  active  partisanship,  most  of  the 
delegates  got  upon  their  feet.  In  the 
middle  of  it  all  Christopher  rose,  and  his 
resonant  sharp  voice  pierced  through  the 
clamor  and  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
gathering. 

"Name,  name,"  they  shouted,  settling 
into  their  seats. 

"  Er— er — Schmidt,"  said  Christopher, 
in  a  little  confusion,  "  Johann  Schmidt 
— of  Uberalitz,"  he  added,  to  give  firmei* 
persuasion  to  his  reply. 

"  Comrades,"  said  Christopher,  with  the 
eyes  of  the  assembly  u})on  him,  "  I  hav<^ 
listened  with  interest  to  the  arguments  of 
the  president,  and  I  may  say  that  I  have 
listened  with  equal  interest  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  gentleman— comrade,  that  is 
— who  has  just  sat  down/"  II(^  addressed 
himself  almost  unconsciously  as  to  a  de- 
bating society  framed  upon  the  model  of 
the  Houseof  Commons.  '"  I  am  constrain- 
ed," he  ])roceeded,  *'to  rise  in  ordei*  t(^  in- 
dicate what  appears  to  me  to  be  at  once  a 
point  which  has  becMi  ovei'looked  by  the 
speakei's,  and  also  one  which  may  make  a 
possible  com])romise.  This  grand-duchy 
of  ours  is  situate  between  the  principal- 
ity of  Erwald  and  tin?  margraviate  of 
Salzhausen.  These  three  staJes  have  so^ 
far  survived  out  of  tlie  wi-eck  of  societies 
equal  with  themselves,  and  kee})and  guard 
their  independenc(\  Th(^  grand-duchy  of 
Weser-Dreiburg  contains  70,000  inliabi- 
tants  —  a  i)etty  community,  indeed,  of  it- 
self. Add  to  them  the  po])ulation  of  the 
neighboring  states,  and  you  would  have 
a  republic — as  we  trust-  not  only  of  con- 
siderable ai-ea,  but  containing  within  its 
l)orders  the  sum  total  of  oO(),000  souls. 
Gentlemen — conn-ades— is  not  this  worthy 
of  our  consideration?" 
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The  rlieloi'ical  puuse  in  Christoplier's 
speecli  broiijiflit  to  liis  feet  an  an^ry,  ineii- 
aciii<i"  fig'ui'e  lower  down  the  tabk?. 

'*  AV(\ser-])reibui'fi-  can  never  unite  with 
Salzhauseu/'  he  gesticiihited.  '*Tliey  are 
lH!i'('(litary  enemies,  and,  moreover,  rivals 
in  trade."' 

"I  protest,"  cried  Ih-emner,  helping- 
himself  to  liis  legs  l)y  ])lacing  his  luige 
paws  upon  the  tahh^  "Johann  Schmidt 
is  right.  The  boundaries  of  republics  are 
not  set.  AVe  are  democrats,  and  we  reach 
foi'lh  the  right  band  of  fellowsliip.  Bro- 
therhood, brotherhood — that's  my  word;'' 
and  he  sal  down,  i-epeating  the  word. 

Christopher  waited  till  the  small  storm 
which  his  sentiments  had  evoked  was 
settling,  and  then  he  resumed. 

''  if  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  cond)ine  in  an  unassailable  com- 
]nonw(^allh  the  three  states,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious to  you  tliat  an}^  question  of  force 
nnist  be  postponed  until  we  are  all  in 
lin(\" 

U])  jumped  the  choleric  Bremnei".  "  I 
se(>  what  you  are  aiming  vd,  comrade,'' 
he  (>ried,  brandishing  his  fist  in  the  air. 
"You  wM:)uld  put  oft' the  cof.})  d'etat  till 
kingdom  come.  I  say  war;  I  sny  war;" 
and  saying  war,  he  was  dragged  into  his 
seat  by  his  friends. 

•"I  think,"  said  Christopher,  smiling, 
and  now  alive  with  the  excitement  of  the 
del)ale,  "that  I  shall  be  able  shortly  to 
convince  my  fi'iend  opposite.  Let  me  })oint 
out  tlie  following  cogent  reasons  for  post- 
poning the  resort  to  ai'ms — " 

But  the  cogent  reasons  were  unfcu'tu- 
nately  destined  never  to  l)e  demonstrated 
to  his  audience,  for  at  that  moment  an 
interruption  occurred  in  the  sudden  en- 
trance of  a  stranger  through  the  baize- 
covered  door.  The  whole  asseml)ly  sta.rt- 
ed.  and  fifteen  pairs  of  ey(>s  shot  at  the 
new-comer.  He  advanc(Hl  very  confi- 
dently, saluting  the  president  in  a  military 
fashion,  and  ai)})roachcd  tlu^  table. 

"I  regret,  conu'ades."  said  la\  "that 
owing  to  the  delay  of  my  train  I  have  ar- 
I'ived  so  late." 

"Who  ar(^  you."  asked  the  ]n'esicl(Uit. 
in  his  steady  voice,  "tiiat  niakt^s  tlius 
free  witli  our  company,  and  has  jvlirced 
into  the  heart  of  our  privacy:" 

"I  am  Johann  Sclimidt.  of  Uberalitz." 
re])lied  the  stranger,  looking  at  his  qties- 
tioner  in  some  surprist\ 

Christopher  Lambert  had  been  com- 
fortably settling  into  his  speecii,  warmed 


now  to  a  i)leasant  glow,  and  catching  shy 
glimpses  in  his  course  of  dim,  formless 
ideals  that  danced  about  his  brain.  He 
had  forgotten  by  this  time  his  earlier 
thought,  that  here  was  a  ])ack  of  foolish 
prigs  or  fanatics,  exercising  their  rusty 
wits  upon  ancient  academic  problems.  A 
new  sentiment  thrilled  in  him  like  Mine, 
and  although  he  had  dropped  into  tin 
manner  of  the  debating  society,  he  was 
rising  far  above  it  in  feeling.  In  the  thick 
liow  of  his  ideas  the  eyes  of  all  went  tow- 
ards the  stranger;  and  his  gaze,  too,  fol- 
lowed theirs.  He  had  forgotten  himself, 
had  lost  sense  of  all  but  his  theme;  and 
of  a  sudden  the  revelation  burst  upon  him. 

Here  was  the  real  Johann  Schmidt, 
whose  name  and  designation  he  had 
stolen.  In  a  moment  the  blood  welled 
unpleasantly  to  his  face,  but  the  next  in- 
stant resumed  its  current  smoothly.  In 
])lace  of  the  quick  convert  to  that  en- 
thusiasm which  always  lay  breeding  in 
his  soul,  there  stood  the  cynic,  agreeably 
aware  of  the  innunterable  small  humors 
of  life.  a,nd  cool  to  all  occasions  of  mis- 
chance. Once  more  it  was  a  dialectic 
society  in  which  he  was  surrounded. 

At  tlie  words  of  the  delegate  from  IJl)er- 
alitz  a  low  murmur  of  amazement  broke 
from  the  company.  Their  eyes  turneu 
on  Christ ophel^  who  stood  impassive, 
bearing  their  glances  without  a  vestig<^ 
of  emotion.  There  was  a  slight  pause, 
and  then  an  outcry  I'ose  in  the  room,  an( 
the  thread  of  delegates  shook,  twisted, 
aiul  broke:  hands  gi'as])ed  pistols  from 
the  table,  and  a  clatter  of  swords  salute; 
Christo])her's  eai\ 

"Traitor I"  "Spy!"  were  words  that 
rang  above  the  uproar.  The  president 
tinkled  his  bell,  and  })ut  out  his  band  for 
silence. 

"  Is  this  true  what  this  man  saysT'  he 
asked  of  Christopher.      "  Who  are  you?" 

The  whim  tickled  Christopher's  fancy 
to  i)lay  with  these  scholastic  revolntioi] 
aries.  It  would  develop  a^  fine  piece  oi 
farce  that  he  should  still  claim  to  bi 
Johann  Schmidt.  Here  was  a  pretty 
dilemma  upon  which  to  thi'ust  the  as- 
send)ly  sudthuily.  But  the  notion  ])ass- 
etl :  li(^  would  have  to  explain  liimself  at 
sonu^  time,  and  he  chose  that  it  should  be 
now. 

"  What  he  says  is  true,"  he  replied. 
sim])ly:   "lam  a  ])hilosophical  observer." 

His  answer  was  received  with  a  storm 
of  shouts.      "Si)yl     Traitor!     Assassin!" 
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the  terms  floated  about  his  ears;  and  im- 
mediately upon  tliat  there  was  a  deep  si- 
lence— tense,  alive  with  emotion.  At  a 
signal  the  baize  door  was  barred.  The 
president  whispered  with  his  neighbors. 
Christopher  caught  the  words, 

"The  river  afterwards." 

He  looked  round  the  broken  group  of 
angry  and  expectant  faces,  and  all  at 
once  the  debating  society  had  vanished, 
and  in  its  place,  was  a  meeting  of  stern 
and  resolute  men.  They  held  their 
tongues  and  looked  at  him,  directing 
glances  on  the  president,  who  was  busily 
scribbling  upon  some  scraps  of  paper. 
Christopher  moved  slightly  under  the 
impression  of  this  new  discovery.  He 
spoke  on  the  silence. 

"I  owe  you,  sirs,"  said  he,  "an  apolo- 
gy and  an  explanation.  I  am  here  by 
an  accident — by  what  I  regard  as  a  fortu- 
nate accident.  A  fanc}^  seized  me.  For 
this  I  stoutly  apologize.  You  have  my 
humble  excuses.  Nay,  further,  I  have 
assumed  the  identity  of  a  w^orthy  gentle- 
man," said  he,  turning  to  Joliann  Schmidt, 
"and  I  hereby  acknowledge  my  fault, 
and  am  prepared  to  give  him  any  satis- 
faction he  may  hereafter  think  fit  to  de- 
mand. But  for  the  rest,  W'hat  began  in 
a  jest  came  to  grow  serious.  I  have  been 
hugely  interested  in  your  discussions,  and 
I  believe  you  are  in  the  right.  I  am  one 
who  thinks  the  world  wags  too  slowly, 
and  I  have  a  faith  in  gunpowder.  Can 
I  say  more?  Gentlemen,  comrades,  your 
secrets  are  safe  with  me." 

This  deliverance  was  received  without 
a  sound.  Christopher's  voice  rose  and 
died  away  upon  the  profound  silence.  He 
bit  his  lip.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I 
have  had  the  honor  to  address  you." 

Still  there  was  no  response  to  his  plead- 
ing, but  he  observed  that  the  slips  of  pa- 
per were  being  rapidly  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.  The  voicelessness  of  that  band, 
heretofore  noisy  with  the  arguments  and 
excitement  of  debate,  struck  solemnly  on 
Christopher's  ear;  it  awed  him  somewhat. 
Mechanically  clapping  his  hat  on  his 
head,  he  took  up  a  sword  Avliich  lay  upon 
the  table  and  waited  upon  events,  the  sense 
of  security  fast  fading  from  his  mind. 
The  slips  travelled  back  to  the  president, 
who  examined  them  dispassionately.  He 
I'ose  in  his  seat. 

"The  sentence  of  the  convention," said 
he,  quietly,  "  is  death." 

Involuntarily  Christopher  took  a  step 
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away  from  the  table.  He  set  his  back 
towards  the  wall,  sword  in  hand. 

"This  is  something  of  a  farce,  sir," 
said  he,  hotly  addressing  himself  to  the 
chair.  "It  is  time  we  ended  it.  I  have 
offered  my  apologies  and  terms  of  satis- 
faction.     I  invite  your  answer." 

"The  answer  has  been  given,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  president, gravely.    "It  is  death." 

Several  of  the  delegates  made  a  move- 
ment towards  him.  "There  must  be  no 
fire-arms,"  said  the  president,  hurriedly. 
Christopher  thrust  his  weapon  out  before 
him,  stark  and  glittering  in  the  gas-light. 
"Sir,"  he  cried,  making  one  more  appeal 
to  the  chief  of  that  sinister  company,  "  I 
have  explained  to  you  that  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  3-our  aims.  I  too  am  a  rev- 
olutionary. I  dare  say  w^e  differ  only 
upon  details.  Is  this  not  enough?  Nay, 
I  will  go  further.  You  shall  bind  me  by 
what  ties  you  will.  You  would  suppose 
me  a  spy.  Vei-y  well,  sir.  You  your- 
selves shall  control  my  actions.  Hence- 
forth I  am  subject  to  your  supervision 
and  to  your  superintendence  until  you 
are  convinced  of  my  good  faith.  What 
have  you  to  sa.y  to  tliat?" 

The  president  took  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
vention. "Death!"  said  a  dozen  voices. 
"You  have  the  answer,"  said  he,  sol- 
emnly. 

Christopher  cast  a  quick  glance  about 
the  room.  The  particulars  of  that  disas- 
trous scene  imprinted  themselves  upon 
his  mind,  from  the  stalwart  janitoi*  at 
the  door  to  the  long  table  and  the  grou)) 
of  threatening  faces.  He  even  noticed 
that  a  featureless  sort  of  fellow  was  writ- 
ing in  a  note-boolc  some  way  down. 
There  was  no  chance  of  escape.  His 
heart  went  faster  under  his  coat. 

"Is  this  your  justice?"  he  asked  in  a 
high  voice.  "If  this  be  your  justice, 
sirs,  I  see  no  chance  for  the  new  era.  But 
God  will  not  suffer  you.  He  will  not  in- 
trust the  cause  of  freedom  to  such  base 
and  cruel  instruments." 

"We  are  the  instruments  of  death,*' 
said  the  i)resident,  calmly. 

"See  here,"  said  Christo])her,  as  the 
throng  showed  signals  of  impatience  and 
pressed  upon  him,  "this  shall  be  my  wit- 
ness for  me.  I  will  subsidize  this  society 
—  I  will  subsidize  it  in  this  room,  and 
now.  There  is  the  proof  of  my  sincerity. 
I  will  endow  the  convention  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  glorious  aims. 
See,  sirs — " 
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But  at  that  the  Imge  delegate,  Breinner, 
Avitli  a  liowl  of  rage,  breaking  tliroiigli 
the  others,  flung  himself  upon  him. 
"  That  ])roves  it,"  he  yelled.  "  The  spy ! 
The  dirty  police  spy!  fie  would  subsi- 
dize us,"'  and  he  fell  upon  Christop/her 
with  his  \ve;ii)on.  Christopher  had  shot 
his  last  bolt. 

''Be  damned  to  you,  then,"  he  said, 
shortly,  and  with,  his  back  towards  the  wall 
lie  ])lied  his  point.  lie  was  an  exceUent 
swordsman,  and  in  a  little  Bremner's 
sword  was  clattering  on  the  floor,  and  the 
delegate  himself  fell  back  into  the  arms 
of  a  friend,  l)lutr  and  muttering. 

"This  is  not  a  court  of  duello,"  cried 
one,  ''  but  a  court  of  justice." 

The  sentiment  was  welcomed  with  ac- 
clamation by  the  angry  members,  aud 
with  savage  cries  two  or  three  made  for 
Cliristophei'.  He  found  himself  ])ressed 
very  hardly,  and  retreated,  backing  into 
the  wall.  A  ])oint  struck  and  rattled  on 
his  breastbone.  He  uttered  an  angry 
cry  of  })ain,and  slashed  passionately  with 
the  blade  of  his  sword.  His  shoulder 
brushed  against  the  arras  on  the  wall : 
lie  dodged  to  avoid  another  thrust,  and 
slipping,  fell  with  the  whole  discharge  of 
his  weight  into  the  ai'ras.  A  crash  fol- 
lowed, the  wall  rocked  and  opened,  and 
his  body  disajjpeared  beneath  the  tangled 
confusion  of  the  curtain. 

CIIAPTEI?    III. 

Christopher  scrambled  to  his  feet  u])on 
the  further  side  of  the  arras,  and  groped 
in  the  darkness.  Somewhere,  far  off.  a 
speck  of  light  twinkled,  and  he  made  tow- 
ai'ds  it,  running  at  the  highest  speed  pos- 
si1)le  in  that  environment  of  night.  He 
was  in  a  narrow  passage.  At  the  end  he 
found  a  tiny  gas-jet  twittering  in  the 
gust}'  alley,  and  by  the  faint  illumina- 
tion discovered  a  tlight  of  stall's  that 
mou.nted  upward.  Tliese  he  took  at  a 
bound,  hearing  noises  l)eliind  him.  and 
the  clatter  of  heavy  feet  sounding  along 
the  passage.  The  stairway  gave  upon  an 
emi)ty  chamber,  into  which  the  full  moon, 
floating  in  some  clear  ■|)iece  of  sky,  struck 
with  a  silver  glow.  He  shut  the  door  be- 
hind him.  and  latched  it.  Pausing  to 
breathe,  he  cast  about  him  i'ov  an  exit. 
Upon  one  side  of  the  room  ga]icd  a  great 
chasm  of  blackness,  into  wliicli  he  stej^ped. 
feeling  his  way  with  care.  A  iiitle  room 
beyond  opened  uj^on  a  second  passage, 
down   which   he  walked  stealthilv.  ti'ead- 


ing  diligently  through  the  darkness.  At 
the  bottom  he  stumbled  upon  another 
flight  of  steps,  and  mounting  to  the  top, 
found  himself  in  a  small  antechamber, 
comfortably  furnished  and  pleasantly 
lighted.  Here  once  more  he  paused  and 
listened.  The  building  was  full  of  sounds, 
but  none  seemed  near  at  hand.  Pie  con- 
gratulated himself,  and  was  turning  avv'ay, 
when  a  small  door  before  him  opened 
softly,  and  the  president  confronted  him. 

Christopher  had  dropped  his  sword, 
but  instantly  whipped  out  his  knife,  and 
bared  a  long  blade. 

"I  regi'et,"  he  observed,  "that  you 
force  the  use  of  this  upon  me.  It  is  not 
a  weapon  I  like."" 

"That,  sir,""  said  the  president,  coolly, 
"ismerel3'a  sentiment.  But  come,  you 
need  fear  nothing  from  me.  I  am.  as 
you  ])erceive,  without  weapons."" 

Christoplier  regarded  him.  "What  is 
it  you  want?"  he  inquired.  ""I  confess  I 
fail  to  understand  you."" 

"My  dear  sir."  replied  the  president,  in 
the  same  voice,  and  speaking  for  the  first 
time  in  English,  "I  am.  like  yourself,  an 
academic  revolutionary."'  Christopher 
dropped thepointofhisweapon.  "  Come," 
continued  the  president,  with  more  ani- 
mation, "  I  noted  you  from  the  first.  You 
were  not  what  I  expected.  I  have  been 
four  years  at  Heidelberg,  and  I  know  the 
difl'erence  of  breed.  Y"ou  are  an  English- 
man. I  have  studied  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  your  country.  They  are.  as  a 
rule,  admirable.      I  l)elieve  in  you." 

"  Y"et  you  pronounced  my  sentence  of 
death."'  remarked  Christo])lier. 

"It  is  our  jiecessary  habit,""  explained 
the  ])resident.  "The  rules  of  the  con- 
vention are,  I  may  say.  of  my  own  manu- 
facture. They  are  modelled  upon  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  A'ou  may 
have  observed  that."" 

Clii'istopher  smiled. 

"You  will  see.""  went  on  the  president. 
"  tliat  I  liad  no  option  but  to  pronounce 
formally  the  sentence  prescribed  by  law 
and  voted  upon  l)y  my  comrades.  I  may 
add  that  I  myself  ofl'ered  a  vote  in  your 
favor.      It  was  the  only  one."' 

"I  su]vpose.""  said  Christopher,  dryly, 
"  tiiat  I  cannot  Avell  ask  you  now  to  ex- 
plain me  to  your  conirades."' 

"I  will  do  better.""  said  the  president, 
promptly.  "I  will  show  you  how  to  es- 
cape. ]\ly  voice  cotild  avail  nothing  now." 
He  listened,  and  taking  Christopher"s  arm, 
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hurried  him  through  the  door.  "They 
are  close  upon  us,"  he  said,  "but  tlie  dark- 
ness is  hindering  the  pursuit.  Your  life 
is  not  worth  a  rush-light  if  they  take  you. 
The  river  rolls  at  the  end  of  this  house." 
He  conducted  Christopher  through  a 
series  of  cli ambers  and  down  a  steep 
flight  of  stairs,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  door.  This  he  opened.  "You  are 
safe  so  far,"  he  said.  "The  gardens  run 
down  to  the  river  here.  You  must  trust 
to  your  wits  to  carry  you  farther  in  tlie 
event  of  pursuit.  And  now,  sir,  I  must 
have  your  name,"  he  said,  peremptorily. 

Christopher  told  him.  "  I  am  living," 
he  said,  "  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Lions." 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  frank  with  me," 
exclaimed  the  president,  with  a  bow.  "I 
am  Julius  Kreiss.  You  have  convinced 
me  b}^  what  you  said  to-night  that  we 
may  look  to  you  for  assistance.  You 
spoke  like  a  statesman.  I  had  had  my 
doubts  till  then.  I  had  marked  you  out 
for  death.  But  I  have  studied  England; 
I  believe  in  you.      Go!" 

He  pushed  Christopher  from  him  with 
a  gesture  of  alarm,  and  above  the  noises 
of  the  rolling  river  came  the  sound  of 
heavy  feet  upon  the  stairs.  The  young 
man  leaped  forward  with  a  will  into  the 
darkness,  which  swallowed  him  up  and 
surged  round  him  like  deep  waters.  Yet 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  president  had 
spoken  truly  when  he  intrusted  him  to 
his  wits,  for  tlie  danger  was  by  no  means 
i)ast.  And  first  he  toppled  over  an  in- 
visible wall,  and  came  sprawling  to  the 
ground.  Shouts  broke  thi'ough  the  door 
behind  him,  and  the  noise  of  his  fall  was 
followed  by  a  confluence  of  pursuers  to 
the  spot.  But  ere  thej  had  reached  him 
Christopher  was  upon  his  legs  again,  and 
dashing  across  what  appeared  to  be  a  flow- 
er-garden, clambered  over  a  second  wall. 
He  dropped  into  some  shrubbery,  and  on 
a  sudden  thought  nestled  securely  in  the 
heart  of  the  bushes.  He  felt  that  the 
sounds  of  his  flight  might  prove  more 
hazardous  than  this  insecure  and  tem- 
porary refuge.  Presently  he  heard  voices 
above  him  and  the  noise  of  an  alterca- 
tion. The  delegates  were  evidently  dif- 
fering upon  the  course  tlie}^  should  pursue. 

"We  can  do  nothing  without  a  lan- 
tern," said  one,  in  whose  voice  Christo- 
pher thought  he  could  determine  the 
harsh  accents  of  Bremner. 

"  You  fool !"  said  a  second.  "  you  would 
bring  the  police  upon  us!     Do  you  know 


where  we  are?     We  stand  a  very  good 
chance  of  arrest  as  it  is !" 

"  Lower  your  voices,"  enjoined  a  third, 
and  they  must  have  taken  the  hint,  for 
Christopher  heard  no  more;  merely  the 
murmur  of  a  conversation;  and  at  last 
that  too  ceased,  and  there  was  silence. 

After  some  time  he  put  his  head  quiet- 
ly above  the  bushes  and  looked  about. 
A  drift  of  rain  flying  across  the  gardens 
stung  him  smartly  upon  the  face.  The 
river  filled  the  air  with  sound.  Present- 
ly the  full  March  moon  rode  out  upon 
the  sky,  white  and  glistering  like  frost. 
Miraculously,  at  a  stroke,  the  gardens 
sprang  into  light,  and  Christopher  per- 
ceived himself  to  be  in  a  little  orchai'd. 
The  trees  were  still  bare,  and  the  wind 
rustled  among  the  twigs,  scattering  abroad 
a  pitiful  sighing  sound.  The  trees  rat- 
tled and  shook;  a  broken  branch  creaked 
upon  the  apple-tree  near  by;  the  grass 
was  gray-green,  and  cold  to  look  upon. 
Tlirough  the  tangle  of  spare  sticks  over- 
head Christopher  saw  the  shining  moon 
fly  upon  her  course,  and  then  slowly 
embosom  herself  in  clouds.  Night  fell 
again,  black  and  palpable  night,  the  river 
muttered  at  the  foot  of  the  orchard,  and 
the  wind  screamed  among  the  branches. 

This  access  of  impenetrable  darkness 
left  Christopher  very  much  at  a  loss. 
His  ears  told  him  upon  which  side  lay 
the  Weser,  but  what  other  directions  he 
must  not  take  he  had  no  notion.  How- 
ever, it  was  high  time  that  he  adventured 
something,  and  so  he  began  to  pick  his 
way  through  the  wet  grass  and  among 
the  trees.  Soon  the  orcli;ird  gave  place 
to  a  formal  garden  set  with  shrubs  and 
borders,  and  traversed  by  a  narrow  gravel 
path.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  he  came 
face  to  face  with  a  tall  gate,  which  was 
bolted  and  locked  with  a  })adlock.  A 
little  to  the  right  a  tin}'  spark  of  light 
shone  from  a  window,  and  he  fancied 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  house  of  this 
domain.  Whilst  he  stood  hesitating  upon 
his  course,  and  woiulering  if  he  had  bet- 
ter mount  the  farther  wall  and  try  for 
other  and  less  austere  exits,  he  caught 
the  sound  of  footsteps  advancing  upon  the 
gravel  to  his  rear.  He  conceived  that 
they  must  be  those  of  the  bloodthirsty 
delegates  of  that  convention,  still  bent 
u})on  his  assassination.  Further  flight  was 
barred  by  the  solid  masonry  of  the  house 
itself.  In  an  instant  his  resolution  was 
taken;  and  stepping  forward,  he  rapped 
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softly  n]-»on  the  ^vindow  in  whicli  llie 
small  li^lit  was  visible.  After  a  calcula- 
])\()  ])ause,  ]\c  lieard  the  ii()is(»  of  a  bolt 
sliot  back,  and  a,  loii*^'  French  wiiidoNV 
opened  ilnsh  with  tlie  Lawn  on  ^vllich 
hi)  stood.  He  stei)!)ed  forward  over  tlie 
thi-esliold,  and  pnshiiio-  liimself  free  of 
the  curtain,  stood  face  to  face  witli  a 
youni;'  woman. 

'' ]\iadam,'"  said  lie.  s])eakin.ii-  quickly, 
but  with  ovvvy  ])articnlar  of  anolog-y, 
''you  must  forg'ive  tlie  exifi'encies  which 
have  thrust  me  upon  you  as  an  unwel- 
c(Hne  visitor.  I'l'ay  let  me  close  the 
window."  He  put  the  door  o^ently  to  as 
he  spoke,  and  turnin.i.:-,  found  the  girl  sunk 
into  a  chair  and  reg'ai'diug  him  with 
o-lances  of  amazed  tei'ror. 

"I  am  here.""  said  he,  o-ently,  "to  beg' 
your  protection,  and  not  to  do  you  any 
liarm.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  pur- 
sued:  my  life  is  at  stake.  Believe  me.  I 
would  not  disconcert  you  so  much  ui)()n 
a  lesser  provocation."" 

The  girl  made  no  answer,  but  stared  at 
him  now,  howevei'.  with  surprise  leather 
than  with  fear. 

"I  sec  that  you  were  reading-.'"  I'e- 
marke  1  Christoi)her,  with  a  nod  towards 
the  book  that  lay  n})on  the  tal)le.  "  Pray 
do  not  let  me  interru])t  you.  I  am  but 
mal^'iug-  your  house  my  passage,  if  you 
will  pardon  the  liberty."" 

"You  are  not  a  criminal?"  said  she  at 
last. 

"  That  lam  not.'"  i-eturned  Christo])her, 
with  a  smile.  "  but  ratlier  i  am  esca})ing 
from  criminals."" 

She  looked  at  him,  her  lips  parted  in 
some  excitement,  and  a  tleck  of  color  ris- 
ing in  h.er  clieeks.  "I  do  not  under- 
stand,"" said  she.      "  You  are — "" 

"It  is  very  sim})le.""  ex]ilained  Cliris- 
to])her;  "  I  am  pursued  by  a  gang  of  con- 
spirators. 1  hap]>ened  to  come  into  some 
knowledge  of  their  secrets,  and  they  are 
aiming  at  my  life.  They  would  not  stick 
at  murder."' 

"Then  you  are  a  detective:""  said  the 
girl,  breathlessly. 

C'hi'istoplKU'  shook  his  luwd.  " -'*l-y 
dear  madam.""  said  he.  "  lu-ay  foi-give  me 
for  reminding  you  that  it  diK^s  not  very 
much  n.nuter  what  1  am.  S(^  long  as  I  have 
the  privilege  of  thorougiifare.  At  leasi 
you  shall  find  that  I  am  not  an  ingraie."" 

Suddenly  she  rose  to  her  feet.  cxi)il)it- 
ing  a  confusion  of  manner.  "  Yes.  yes. 
you  must  go.'"  she  said,  qaielcly:    "I  had 


forgotten.  It  is  nearly  time."  and  was 
for  pushing  him  with  her  own  liands  to 
the  door,  but  as  suddenly  stopped,  her 
lingers  upon  the  latch,  her  face  lov^-ered 
to  the  key-hole  in  an  attitude  of  atten- 
tion. "Xo.no.  you  cannot.  You  must 
wait,"  she  whispered,  anxiously.  "They 
are  not  yet  abed,  and  (Heavens I)  what 
would  they  think?  I  should  be  thrust 
foj'th  to-night.  They  are  very  honest 
j^eoj^le — oh.  so  honest!  I  could  die  of 
their  hojuesty.      But — "" 

She  hesitated,  her  face  taut  with  atten- 
tion. "  I  am  sure — ""began  Christopher, 
civilly,  and  with  an  air  of  a]-»ology:  but 
she  broke  in:  "  Hush,  there  he  is  I  God  I 
what  shall  I  dor  He  is  outside.  You 
must  go.  No.  stay — they  are  in  the  pas- 
sage.     They  will  hear  you." 

She  stood,  riven  by  two  terrors,  mute, 
pallid,  a  bewildered  spectre  of  alarms, 
with  her  eyes  upon  the  curtained  door- 
way through  which  Christopher  had  en- 
tered, and  her  ears  still  straining  towards 
the  interior  of  the  house.  Christopher, 
himself  amazed  at  this  sudden  and  in- 
comprehensible display  of  consternation, 
stood  near  her,  equally  silent,  and  obey- 
ing instinctively  the  significance  of  her 
attitude.  Upon  the  gravel  path  without 
he  heard  the  sound  of  feet  cautiotisly  ad- 
van  cii]g, 

"  They  are  those  I  spoke  of."  he  whis- 
pered, I'eassuringly.  "  I  will  go  out  and 
meet  them.  I  am  deeply  chagrined  to 
have  ])ut  you  about." 

"No,  no!""  she  cried,  and  would  have 
clung  to  him,  to  hold  him  back  ;  antl 
upon  that  came  a  faint  tapping  on  the 
ghiss.  and  the  curtain  moved  slowly  for- 
ward into  the  room.  Christopher  remem- 
bered that  he  had  left  the  door  ajar.  But 
he  was  still  quite  unable  to  understand 
the  agitation  of  his  companion,  who  by 
this  time  was  beyond  the  act  of  s])eech, 
and  upon  the  very  borders  of  liysteria.  It 
was  clear  that  she  wanted  to  be  rid  of 
him:  and  so.  being  a  man  of  prompt  ac- 
ticm  aiul  given  to  impulses,  he  slipped 
back  nito  the  corner  of  the  room  and 
siooiped  behind  a  tall  piano.  As  he  did  so 
the  door  closed  softly,  and  a  man's  voice 
sounded  on  the  silence  of  the  chamber. 

"  1  am  late,  my  Katarina,  Those  ac- 
cursed fools  !  Tout!  how  they  keep  a 
man  shut  up  within  four  walls!  But 
c^'uie.  1  must  liave  a  sound  greeting  for 
my  p:\ins." 

Upon  the   ilrst  words   the  position  was 
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revealed  to  Christopher  in  his  liicling- 
place,  and  he  sank  still  lower,  in  his 
shame  to  have  brought  this  embarrass- 
ment upon  the  girl.  From  where  he 
crouched,  in  a  most  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion, he  could  see  the  shadow  of  a  wo- 
man upon  the  wall,  erect,  motionless,  and 
then  an  arm  went  forth  as  if  in  a  gesture 
of  repulsion. 

"  Hush,  Fritz!  You  must  not.  I  will 
not  have  it,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  be- 
trayed the  emotion  that  was  still  pulsing 
through  her  body.  The  man  uttered  an 
ejaculation  of  sur])i'ise. 

"What!"  said  he.  "Will  tlie  puss 
scratch  to-night?  What  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  has  happened?  You  are  as  white 
as  a  sheet.  See  here :  two  seats  together," 
and  lie  laughed.  "  You  shall  do  pen- 
ance and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

There  was  no  answer  to  his  invitation, 
which  was  delivered  in  a  voice  of  jocose 
tenderness;  and  Christopher,  spying  from 
his  corner,  saw  the  girl  come  suddenly 
into  view,  retreating  back\vards,  and  two 
arms  following  after,  in  an  attempt  to 
seize  her.  "  Oh,  my  pretty  little  Katch- 
en  !"  murmured  a  lovesick  voice. 

"No,  Fritz,  you  shall  not!"  she  whis- 
pered, fiercely.  "  Have  I  not  said  no? 
Fool,  leave  me  alone!" 

"What  is  this^"  said  the  man,  in  a 
sharper  tone. 

"Fritz,  you  must  go,"  said  she,  hur- 
riedly. "  I  cannot  have  you  here.  There 
has  been  an  accident.  Fran  Wagner — 
she  suspects.  I  shall  be  found  out.  I — 
You  must  go.      Ach  Himmel !" 

There  was  the  sound  as  if  a  man  had 
sat  down  heavily,  and  then  came  Fritz's 
voice  in  a  colder,  sterner  accent. 

"  I  will  find  out  what  tliis  means, 
Katarina,"  said  he,  "but  indeed  I  think 
it  is  clear  enougli.  Perfidious  Katarina! 
I  see.  You  would  cast  me  off.  You 
have  found  another  lovei*." 

"  Oh,  I  swear  to  you — "  she  began,  and 
then  ended  with  a  sliort  sharp  cry. 

Christopher  heard  a  heavy  tread  u]ioii 
the  floor,  and  next  a  hand,  reaching  from 
the  invisible  poi'tion  of  the  room,  rested 
upon  the  little  table  near  the  ])ia]io.  and 
took  up  his  hat. 

Christopher  l)it  his  li])s.  and  wislied 
himself  even  in  the  ai'ms  of  tlie  conven- 
tion. Tliere  was  a  momentary  silence, 
and  then  Fritz,  turning,  held  tlie  tacit 
witness  in  the  air.  "What  does  this 
mean?"  he  asked,  solemnlv. 


There  came  a  sound  of  sobbing,  and 
nothing  more.  Christopher  got  slowly 
to  his  feet,  mechanically  dusting  his 
knees,  and  his  head  rose  over  the  piano. 

"  That  is  mine,  sir,"  said  lie. 

The  sturdy,  trim-set  German  wheeled 
swiftly  round,  and  stared  at  him  with  his 
mouth  agape;  then  he  laughed  unplea- 
santly, and  the  crimson  flooded  his  face 
to  his  forehead. 

"So  I  have  fetched  you  out,  my  fine 
bii'd,"  said  he,  with  a  sneer.  "And  as 
for  this  accursed  light-o'-love — " 

"  Stay,  sir,"  said  Christopher,  })utting 
up  a  hand  with  the  air  of  authority,  "ere 
you  go  further  I  claim  the  right  to  speak. 
You  must  first  hear  th:s  lady,"  and  turn- 
ing to  the  poor  girl,  wlio  had  fallen  weep- 
ing into  a  chair,  he  continued,  in  his  qui- 
etest manner,  "Madam,  will  you  explain 
to  this  gentleman  how  I  came  to  be  here; 
or  shall  I  relieve  you  of  the  task?" 

"I  swear  to  Heaven,"  cried  she — "I 
swear  to  Heaven  it  was  an  accident!  But 
he  will  not  listen;  no,  he  will  not  listen," 
and  plunging  her  face  in  her  hands,  she 
sobbed  again. 

"Allow  me  to  explain,"  said  Christo- 
])her  himself,  seeing  that  this  incoherence 
on  the  part  of  Katarina  was  increasing 
the  suspicions  of  her  lover. 

"I  will  have  no  explanations  save  at 
tlie  sword\s  point  from  you,  sir."  said  the 
young  man,  scowling.     "  She  is  faithless." 

"One  woi'd  more,  sii',"  said  Christo- 
plier,  striding  forward,  ''and  you  go 
through  that  window  into  the  night. 
Come,  pull  your  wits  together.  The 
fault  of  this  misunderstanding  is  entirely 
mine.  I  intruded  on  the  lady  uninvited, 
in  the  press  of  need.  She  was  stai-tled. 
I  begged  her  assistance.  She  hui-riedly 
consented.  But  u])on  tliat  instant  your 
signal  sounded  on  the  glass,  and  the  un- 
common chiiracter  of  the  situatioji  natu- 
I'ally  involved  her  in  confusion.  She 
could  not  exi)lain.  and  thinking  it  was 
my  pursuers,  venturing  even  to  this  ])ri- 
vate  refuge.  1  secreted  myself.  Tiiere, 
sir,  you  have  it;  and  if  I  am  any  judge 
of  beluivior.  it  is  with  admiration  and 
symi)athy  that  you  should  I'egard  this 
brave  and  unfortunate  lady." 

1^'ritz  stared  insolently  from  the  speaker 
to  the  girl,  and  then  In-oke  out  laughing. 
"  A  pretty  tale."  says  he. 

Katarina  rose,  extending  her  arms;  she 
stalked  with  a  certain  tragic  movement 
towards  him.      "Fritz!  Fritz  !"  she  cried. 
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"Oil,  the   devil:"  said    lie,  in   a   surly  self,  and  luilil   T  have  remedied  the  mis- 

f.^^l,-,^-,,/  chief  I  have  iGod  knows  mi  willingly)  ef- 

'  Katai-ina  fell  heljdesslv  into  her  cliair  feeted.    Thai  I  willdo.Ican  promise  you." 

ao-ain  and  hid  her  face:   hut  Christopher  She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him. 

st"ei)i)ed  forward.  "  I  should  have  thought  you  had  shamed 

'^  I  see  you  have  vour  hat,  sir/'  said  he.  me  enough/'  said  she. 

''You  know  the  waV  out.  and  you  should  '"Now  I  protest  that  you  are  regarding 

have  wit  enough  to  see  the  necessity  of  this    from    a    wrong    corner."   answered 

your  leavinu".    " You  must  go."  Cliristo])lier.  smiling.       "•J.   have  been   a 

"I  will  go/' said  the  othei-.  furiously,  Idundering  fool.      See.  I  admit  it  frank- 

"l)ut  T  swear'you  shall  come  with  me/'  ly.      But  I   could    not   have   dreamed    to 

"On  the  c(>ntrai'y,"'  said  Christopher,  bring  this   trouble    on    you.      What   can 

l)olitely,  '"I  sliall  make  it  my  ])usiness  to  an  honorable   man   do   more  than   make 

Slav  here  and  try  to  correct  the  result  of  amends/' 

your  unmanneriiness.      As  for  any  call  "You    can    do   no  good."  slie   replied, 

you  may  wish  to  make  upon   me,  I  shall  tearfully.      "I  know  Fritz." 

i)e  h:i])|)V  to  see  you  to-morrow,  or  when  "I  hope  to  make  his  acquaintance  my- 

yoii  will,  at  the  llotel  of  the  Lions."  self,"  said    Christopjier,   gallantly,    quite 

The   young   man  hesitated — a   contro-  forgetting  liis  appointment  outside.    "But 

versy  I'aged  upon  his  good-looking  face.  I  assure  you  that  the  liarm  is  none  so  irre- 

"  Come,  sir/'  said    Christopher,  with    as-  mediable.      I  i)laced  you  in  an  impossible 

]ierity.      Fritz  took  a  step  forward.      "By  position.      But.  my  dear  young  lady,  why 

God:'"  he   cried,  brandishing   a   hst    and  did  you  not  carry  it  off  ?     If  you  had  met 

showing  his  white  teeth.  him  in  the  usual  way.  offering  him   the 

"I  think  you  will   go."  said   Christo-  customary  returns  of  affection.  Ave  should 

pher,  quietly,  and  regarding  the  fist  wiili  have    had    him   out,  and   I   should    liave 

unwinking  e\'es.  stolen  forth  and  troubled  you  no  longer." 

"Yes.  you   have   the    right."  said   the  At  that  Katarina's  eyes  flashed  angri- 

oth(M-,  suddenly,  and  with  a  rapid  change  ly  and  her  face  grew  warm.      "How  dare 

of    torn.      "I    will    await    you    outside.*'  you/'  she  cried.      "Do  you  not  see  that 

He  glided  through  the  door,  and  the  noise  I  could  not.  with  you — with  you — " 

of  his  feet  died   away  upon    the  gravel.  She  seemed  on  the  point  of  tears  once 

The  girl  still  sobbed,  with  her  face  in  her  more,  and  Christopher  hastened  to  repair 

hands.      She  cried  in  a  (juiet  uiuhM'tone.  his  error.      "  Of  course,  naturally.      I  see 

very  disturbing  to  hear,  like  a  child  who  my  mistake.      Forgive  me.      But  we  must 

has  been   admonished  to  stop  her  tears,  not  cry  over  spilt  milk.      Now  let  me  see. 

Christopher    frowned    in   his   embarrass-  This  gentleman — " 

ment.      It    would    have    been    wiser,   no  "  Herr  Polnitz — he    studies  the   law." 

doul)t,  had   he   cre])t   forth   and   left   the  answered  Ivatarina.  in  a  little  sullenness. 

coui)le  to  come   to  terms  and  an   under-  "  The  law  :"  said  Christopher.     "  I  will 

standing    for    themselves.      But    he    was  make   a  note  of  that.      And.  if  I  do   not 

newly    Providence    in    that    territory    of  seem  impertinent,  yourself — you — " 

AVeser-Dreibui'g,  and  moreover  the  natu-  "I  was  right."  she  broke  out.      "I  see 

ral  vehemence  of  his  mind  persuaded  him  you  ai'e  a  detective." 

to  take  the  alVair  in  hand.  If  he  could  not  "Pardon  me.  madam."  said  he.  some- 
manage  this  trivial  i)roblem.  he  thought,  wliat  gravely.  "I  have  explained  to  you 
why,  he  was  untit  to  attempt  a  larger.  that  I  am   endeavoring  to  make  amends 

"  I  have  apcdogized  once,  madam."  said  for  my  clumsiness." 

he,  with  due  ceremony  ;    "this  time  I  am  "I    am   Ivatarina    Reinai't.       I    am    of 

abject.      If  you  can   think  of  me  as  one  Saxony,  of  a  goixl  family,  but  here  I  am 

whom  you  have  hofi-iended  at  a  great  cost  merely  govern.ess  to  Frau  Wagner's  chil- 

to  yourself.  ])erclnince  you  may  think  of  dren.      Herr    Wagner    is    a    grocer/'  she 

me  kindly.'"  added.  l)itteriy. 

"Oh.  go.  go:   pray  go:"  cried  she.  Christopher  nodded.    "  And  yet  I  should 

But  this  was  lu^t  at  all  the  career  that  not    have  said."  he  remarked,  "that  you 

ChristO})her,  in    his    ol)stinate   mind,  was  were  quite  German." 

contemplating.      He  intended  to  put  mat-  She    cast    a    faint    smile  towards   him. 

ters  straight.      "I  will  not  go,"  said  he.  "How  did  you  guess/'  she  asked.      "  M\ 

hrmlv.  "until  I  see  vou  mistress  of  vour-  moiher  was  Italian." 
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Christopliei*  moved  towards  a  chair. 
"  May  I  sit  down?"'  he  inquired.  "Conie, 
I  think  we  are  getting  on.''  The  spirit 
of  Providence  stirred  in  liini  sti-angely. 
"Are  Herr  Polnitz's  intentions  honor- 
able?" he  inquired ;  and  tlien,  seeing  that 
slie  was  about  to  flame  forth  on  him: 
"Yoa  will  forgive  me.  But  the  time  of 
night — the — the  circumstances.  He  seem- 
ed a  wild  young  man." 

A  sly  smile  played  about  Katarina's 
mouth.  "You  forget,  sii*,  that  I  am  in 
bondage  here." 

"  To  be  sure,"  assented  Christopher,  re- 
flectively. And  then:  "  You  see,  he  had 
no  right  to  doubt  you,"  he  said.  "'Yon 
had  given  your  word.  For  me,  m.y  mis- 
tress's action  (if  I  had  one)  would  need  no 
interpretation.  I  should  not  ever  ask  as- 
surances." 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Katarina,  speaking 
for  the  first  time  with  ariimation.  "He 
was  a  coward  to  disbelieve  me."  And 
her  eyes  watched  Christopher  with  great- 
er interest.  It  was  as  if  the  impertur- 
babililN^  of  his  manner  in  solemn  cross- 
examination  was  impressing  her.  He 
caught  her  eyes,  and  something  oddly 
familiar  about  her  recurred  to  him  for  the 
second  time.  Previously  he  had  been 
given  no  leisure  to  follow  home  the  clew, 
but  now  he  suddenly  remembered.  This 
was  the  woman  whom  he  had  pointed  out 
to  the  lawyer  as  they  were  walking  to  tlie 
station.  The  identification  woke  a  fresh 
thought  in  his  brain.  He  recalled  her 
connection  with  the  conversation  tliat 
morning. 

"I  begin  to  think,"  said  Christophei', 
slowly,  and  gazing  on  her,  "that  lie  is 
not  worthy  of  you." 

The  girl  said  nothing,  but  dro]-)ped  her 
eyes  with  a  slight  access  of  color.  He 
had  used  her  in  her  furs  to  ])oint  the 
moral  of  his  powers  to  '^h\  Oliver.  He 
could  marry  her  to  any  one,  he  had  pro- 
tested. Should  he  marry  her  to  this  un- 
mannerly Fritz? 

"I  will  settle  this  for  ,you,  my  dear 
madam,"  he  observed,  dispassionately, 
"just  how  you  will.  You  shall  have 
your  Fritz,  if  you  think  you  can  forgive 
him.  For  my  x)art,  I  consider  that  he  has 
treated  you  atrociously." 

"He  is  a  bi-ute,"  said  she  with  empha- 
sis. "  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  I  won- 
der he  had  the  heart  to  set  a  poor  girl  in 
this  predicament." 

"I fear, "said  Christopher.senlentiously, 


"that  you  will  find^mman  nature  none 
too  considerate  in  y^ur  passage  through 
life.  It  is  best  to  be  armored  against  all 
the  assaults  of  time.  I  should  have  said 
that  you  "-ore  a  st^ut  heart.  Ihit  come, 
now;  lePme  hear.  We  must  make  u]) 
our  minds  about  Fritz.    What  shall  it  be?" 

Katarina  shot  a  glance  of  admiration 
ui)on.  him.  He  appeared  to  take  this  mat- 
ter so  (irmly  in  his  hands,  to  show  no 
doubts,  to  feel  no  misgivings.  If  there 
was  ever  a  strong  man,  thought  she,  this 
was  he. 

Christopher  crossed  his  legs,  and  fixed 
her  with  his  thouglitful  eyes.  "I  cannot 
decide  for  you,  natui-ally,"  he  went  on. 
"But  I  can,  perhaps,  help  you  to  a  resolu- 
tion. You  were  contemplating  inarriage 
—a  grave  step.  I  ask  you,  are  you  ripe 
for  it?  I  see  that  you  begin  to  waver.  Be- 
lieve me  that  a  man,  and  still  more  a  wo- 
man, must  examine  himself  or  herself 
upon  this  point  most  scrupulously.  lam 
not  willing  to  put  a  limit  upon  the  mo- 
tives of  marriage,  but  I  would  ask  you  to 
consider  with  what  expectations  you  are 
undertaking  the  plunge." 

"I  know  that  it  is  a  plunge,"  agreed 
Katarina  with  a  sigh. 

"  AYell,  well,"  said  Christopher,  reassur- 
ingly. "  It  is  not  too  late,  you  are  com- 
mitted to  nothing.  After  so  gross  an  act 
of  conduct  he  may  well  look  to  have  no 
more  from  .you.  But  you  have  not  an- 
swered my  question.  I  nuist  know  where 
we  stand." 

"You  put  a  very  private  question, 
sir,"  said  she,  letting  her  dark  lashes  fall. 
"  You  bewilder  me.  It  is  not  usual — this 
—this—" 

"I  trespass  upon  your  secrets,  j^oti  would 
say,"  interru])ted  Christopher,  quickly. 
"Pard<m  uw:  I  know  it.  But  it  is  with 
the  best  zeal  in  the  world.  I  can  assist 
you.  Consider  me  your  confessor,  and 
tliat  my  lips  are  sealed  when  I  leave  this 
house."  She  ipluckcd  a  flower  to  pieces 
with  her  lingers,  seeming  to  reflect  in  em- 
barrassment. "It  is  odd  if  I  may  seem  to 
lecture  you  on  nuirriage,"  went  on  Chris- 
topher, seeing  her  irresolution.  "But  I 
beg  you  to  consider.  I  trust  I  am  not 
dead  to  sentiment,  but  there  are  material 
considerations  also.  Granting  that  this 
man  is  acce})lal)le  to  you  on  the  ground 
of  atiVH^tion,  can  you  tolerate  so  turbulent 
a  disposition?  And  again,  are  his  circum- 
stances appropriate  to  matrimony?" 

"Oil.  sir,"    cried     Katarina,  blushing. 
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"you  i)res,s  me  too  nearly:      He  lias  50(tO  Clii'istoi)lier  raised    his  eyes   from   the 

,,m,.|^s."'  picture  and  examined  her.      He  thought 

(Lnii'ist()i)hei'  lauuhed  vei-y  softly.     "  ?»Iy  he  could  understand  the  bitterness  in  her 

dear  yoiniu'    lady,"  he   exclaimed,    "  5()0'J  tones. 

marks!      AVhy,  you  mi.i^ht  spend  so  much  "Of  good   family,  no  doubt, ""  lie   said, 

on    dre.ss  alone    to   ])oint  your    beauty!"'  scrutinizing    the    face    again.       It    stared 

Katariiia's  glistening  eyes  dropped  once  out    on    him    formal,    precise,    stark,    and 

more,  and  h(u-  color  I'ose  higher.      "  And  military— the  very  model  of  German  im- 

tluMi,''  continued   C'liristopher,   "you   say  i)eccability. 

vou  are  of  a  good  family,  as  I  should  have  "He   is  Captain   of   tlie  Body  Guard." 

gu(;ssed.      Jhit  Hei'i-  I'olnitz — "  said  Katarina. 

••  [   know  he  is  not  my  etjual   in   line-  Christopher  reflected,  still  studying  to 

age,"'  said    she,  with   some    pride.      "We  all   seeming  the  faultless  features  of  the 

com(>  of  an  imi)overished  and  noble  fam-  ollicer.      He  was  the  mainspring  of  this 

ilv."  world,  or  so  he  chose  to  consider  himself. 

"  Precisely.""  said  ChrisLoi)her.  nodding.  Very  deliberately  he  put  the  photograpli 

"and  in  other  circumstances  you  would  down  and  got  up.      He  set  his  hands  on 

be  looking  for  a  mate  in  your  own  rank.  Katarina's  shoulders. 

J>ut  come,  deal"  nnulam,  let  me  have  your  "If  I   know  anything,  my  dear  Friiu- 

decision."  lein."'  said  he.  pleasantly.  "I  can  fathom 

Katai'ina  rose  and  turned  away.    "  You  an  emotion.     This  Fritz  is  nothing  to  you. 

forget,  sir,"  she  said  simply,  and  not  with-  Y'ou  must  marry  Captain  von  Eitter."* 

out   some  ])athos.      "I   am    alone  in    the  Tlie    girl    stared,    laughed,  and    stared 

world,  and  I  a.m  guureriKOtte  to  a  grocer's  again  at  him  in  amazement.      He  nodded 

family."  with  a  tiny  smile. 

"Ah,'"  said  Christopher.      "I  begin  to  "I  mean  ^vliat  I  say,""  he  said.      "He 

see  the  cloven  hoof,  Fraulein.      You  will  is    of    your    rank.      He  would    suit    you. 

excuse  me  if  I  am  blunt  with  you  :  but  free  Y'ou   have.  I  assure  you.  the  seeds  of  af- 

your  g'  ound  of  inequalities,  and  you  will  fection  for  him.      A  little  liot-bed  and  a 

own  that  your  feelings  would  warn  you  passion  will  spring  suddenly  into  flower. "" 

another  way."  Red  as  her  curtains.  Katarina  fronted 

''Thei-e  is  luuie  other  I  care  for.""  she  him.   Jier  lips  apart.      "But — but — "'   she 

murmured,  in  confusion.  stammered. 

"No,"'   assented    Christopher.      "You  "I    owe    you    something.*"   continued 

would  not  let  yourself  go;   you  cut  your  Christopher.      "I  will  make   you  a  pres- 

coat  according  to  your  cloth — a  very  wise,  ent    of    this,      Y'ou    do    not    believe    me!'' 

a  very  proper  course.     But  who  has  drawn  Come,   do   you   tliink   I   have   talked   all 

your  eyes  most  often  in  this  DreiburgT"  this   time  for  nothing^      I  want  your  de- 

Katarina  tossed  her  head.      "Oh.  every  cision  only.      AYhich  is  it  to  bef" 

one  look's  at  Ca))tain  von  Bitter.      He  is  "I — I—    Of  course  I  have  never  rt'a//^ 

the  v(M'y  ])ink  of  Hreiburg  fashion,  a  slitV,  what  you  call  cared  for  Fritz."  she  said, 

tin  soldier  of  a   man— no  doubt   a  mark  "  Tiien    that    is    settled. ""   said   Christo- 

for  vvvry  mim-mouthed  Gretchen  in  the  ]^her.  comfortably.      "And   now,  since   I 

country."  have  taken  up  your  time  unconscionably, 

"I  should  like  to  see  this  beau  ideal,"  I  will  leave  yoti.*" 

observed  Chi-istophei-.  He  took   his  hat.  and  bowing  ceremo- 

The  woman  exhibited  a  little  embarrass-  niously.  made  for  the   door.       Half-way 

ment.    "  1  think  I  iiave  liis  ])hotograpli.""  across  the   room    he  stopped,  and  speak- 

slie  said,  as  if  trying  to  recall  her  mem-  ing  with  some  confusion,  incongruous  in 

ory.      "  rerha])s  it  is  here."'  so  large  a  benefactor.  "I  fear.""  he  said. 

She  nu^ved   to   a   cabinet,  and    pulling  "  that    I   must    ask   you   to   show  me  the 

0])en  a  drawer,  }U'esently  nnurned  with  a  way  out."" 

photograph  in  her  hands.  Katarina  ojHUied  the  door,  still  with  that 

"  Y^ou    carry   about     his    photograph:""  air  of  l)ewilderment. 

remarked  Christoi)her.  dryly.  ••  You  may  rely  upon  me,"  said  Chris- 

''Oh."  she  said,  shrugging  her  shoul-  toplier.  and  pressing  her  hand,  he  passed 

ders,    "it    is    in    every    window    of    tlie  out.  and  disappeared  into  the   silence  of 

streets.      He  is  comnum  pioi)erty — a  pro-  the  night, 

fessioual  beauty,  indeed.""  [to  be  coNTiNrr.D.] 
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THE     TRIAL    OF    THE    OREGON 

BY     REAR     ADMIRAL    L.  A  .  B  E  A  R  D  5  L  E  E     U.S.N. 


EXRhY  ill  May,  189G,  beiiio-  tlieii  in 
conunand  of  the  United  States  naval 
forces  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I  received  fi'oni 
the  Navy  Department  orders  which  con- 
stituted me  the  president  of  a  Board  of 
Officers  organized  to  examine,  ins})ect,  and 
test  tlie  United  States  battle-ship  Orcoo)/.. 
We  were  to  report  as  to  whether  she  con- 
formed in  every  respect  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract  under  which  she  was  built  by 
the  Messrs.  Irving-  M.  and  Henry  Scott, 
at  the  Uriiou  Iron-Works,  San  Francisco 
— "this  in  addition  to  your  other  duties." 
The  detail  did  not  then  please  me,  for  I 
foresaw  a  very  great  ''addition"  to  my 
responsibilities;  but  now  I  am  j)r()ud  that 
my  name  is,  even  to  a  limited  extent, 
coupled  with  that  of  the  noble  ship. 

How  much  more  pleased  must  be  the 
two  officers.  Captain  Chai'Ies  E.  Clarke 
and  Chief-Engineer  Robert  W.  Milligan, 
who  were  associated  with  me  as  members 
of  the  Trial  Boai-d  !  It  was  largely  through 
their  energy  and  skill — Clarke  as  com- 
manding officer  and  Milligan  in  charge 
of  the  engine  department — that  that'won- 
derful  run  of  14,511  knots  was  made  from 
our  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  without 
needing  rei)air,  which  enabled  the  Oi'e(jo)i 
to  plunge  into  the  battle  witli  Cervei'a's 
fleet,  and  contribute  to  its  destruction. 
The  Oregon  left  Puget  Sound  on  March 
6,  1808;  on  May  24 "she  reached  Jupiter 
Inlet,  on  May  20  Key  West,  and  on  May 
29  she  started  fi-om  there  to  join  the  fleet 
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ofl'  Cuba.  When,  on  July  3,  she  fired  the 
13-inch  shell  that  forced  the  surrender  of 
the  Cristobal  Colon,  she  practically  ter- 
minated the  part  our  navy  ])layed  in  the 
war  with  Spain.  It  is  highly  probable 
tha,t  Captain  Clarke  and  Chief-Engineer 
Milligan  owed  theii-  success  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  capabilities  of  the  shi])  gained 
as  members  of  the  Trial  Board. 

The  duty  of  a  Trial  Board  is  to  see  that 
every  detail  of  the  contract  under  which 
a.  war-vessel  is  built  has  been  adhered  to. 
The  builder  agrees  to  furnish  within  a 
specified  time  a,  vessel  which  shall  con- 
form to  the  (contract  in  all  i-espects,  that 
she  shall  b(;  constructed  of  tirst-class  ma- 
tei'ial,  shall  \h\  strong,  seaworthy,  and 
capable  of  carrying  all  designed  v.eights 
without  strain,  that  under  certain  speci- 
fied conditions  she  shall  make  not  less 
than  a  specifietl  s])eed,  and  that  she  shall 
be  capable  of  maintaining  this  s])eed  with- 
out injury  to  Ikm*  engines.  In  many  con- 
tracts there  is  a.  clause  to  the  effect  that, 
when  sp(MHl  is  developed  in  excess  of  the 
contract  speed,  the  builder  shall  be  i)aid  a 
cei'tain  ])onus  for  (^ach  (puu'ter  of  a  knot. 
During  the  building  of  the  vessel  ins()ec- 
tions  ai'e  conducted  by  the  government  as 
well  as  by  the  builder.  These  inspections 
covei-  every  stage  of  construction  back  to 
the  foi'ging  of  the  steel. 

When  the  ship  is  nearly  complete  the 
builder  so  reports,  and  the  government 
ai)})oints  a  Board  of  Officers  who  in  rank 
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;iii<l  iiiiiiihcfs  iii'c  ill  |)i(>|)(>rl  ion  to  tlie  sh-aiii  {)i'(<chictHl  arc  accui'alcly  noted. 
si/c  ;iii(l  iiiiporlaiicr  of  tlic  sliip.  Tlic  S!ic  is  sicerfd  in  circles  in  order  lo  tind 
(Inly  of  tins  hoard  is  to  inspect  llie  sliip  lielin  aiiiilfs  and  tactical  diameter,  and 
l)i>lli  in  port  and  at  sea.  to  wilnos  lier  tliis  steerin--  is  vioiie  l)y  tlie  ditf'erenl 
pcrl'onnance  wliile  slie  is  slill  in  llie  nictliods  of  liydraulic  or  steam  fftnir.  and 
li;iM(ls  of  tlie  hnildcr  and  liis  inrii.  and.  hv  liaiid.  F(»r  a  specitic  time  she  is  i'nn  a 
linally,  to  re|)i)rl  w  lietli<i'  or  not  >ii<'  !•-  in  measured  course  at  lier  utmost  speed,  and 
all  irspecis  np  !o  I  lie  coll  t  ract .  I'poii  ilie  lliis  speed  is  vei'V  accui-ately  calcnlaletl. 
verdict  of  tlie  'Trial  IJoard,  I  InTcfore.  de-  for  upon  it  mucli  depends, 
pi 'lids  llie  accept  a  nee  of  the  ship.      Holds.  The  selt^ct  ion  of  a  course  on  which  this 

passa'^cs,  maiiazinrs.  slor<>  and  sludl  trial  is  to  he  made  is  of  i^-reat  importance.  It 
rooms,  water  -  tiulil  hulkheads.  and  so  should  he  a  strai-litaway  course  of  thirty 
I'orlli.  are  carefully  inspected.  ;ind  all  or  forty  miles  in  dee[)  water  not  very  far 
movahle  parts  tested  at  sea  and  under  iVom  the  shore,  fairly  ])rotected  f]'om  the 
\aryini4-  conditions.  The  ship  is  run  at  sea.  and  out  of  the  track  of  tugs  and  sail- 
diircrcnt  decrees  of  speed,  the  ))erf()rm-  inu- vessels.  The  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
a  nee  of  her  einjines  is  (dosely  watched,  is  an  almost  ideal  course,  and  lias  been 
and  the  (pia n!  il  ics  of  coal  consune'd  and      used    in    testing-  the   C)Ii/)njn'a.  ^follte^<'//. 

CJatrlesfoii.  and 
•  )ther  vessels.  It 
lies  between  th<" 
southern  coast  of 
^  Califoi'nia  and  a 
group  of  four  isl- 
ands —  Anacapa, 
Santa  Cruz.  Santa 
Rosa,  and  San  !Mi- 
guel  —  which  He 
parallel  to  the 
coast  and  some 
twenty  to  twenty- 
live  miles  distant 
from  it. thus  att'oi'd- 
ing  jiartial  ])rotec- 
tion  from  south- 
east to  southwest. 
The  water  is  deei> 
nearly  to  the  shore, 
so  that  between 
Point  Conce])tion 
and  Santa  l-Jai-bara 
1  i  gl  1 1 — th  i  rt  y-se  ve  n 
miles  along  the 
coast  —  there  is  a 
straight  east -and - 
west  course  of  thii'- 
ty-one  miles,  at  an 
a  vei'age  distance  of 
four  miles  from 
the  bea(di.  with  a 
depth  nowhere  less 
than  one  hundred 
fathoms.  Thecoast 
is  of  low  foot  hills. 
and  along  it  are 
many  conspicuous 
and  easily  distin- 
guishable     marks. 

THE   ■•OREGON"    IN    THK    DOrK    .\T    SAN    FRANCISCO.  SUcll  aS  lilillt" 
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lioiises.  windmills,  and  wharves,  the  posi- 
tions of  wliich  are  accni-ately  charted. 
ThiLS  a  navig-ator  nn])rovided  with  special 
methods  would  l)e  able  by  cross-beariiia's 
to  know  his  position  at  any  part  of  the 
course. 

To  malce  assui-ancp  doubly  sure,  the 
Coast  Survey  has  planted,  at.  intervals  of 
about  ten  miles,  a  number  of  ])airs  of  tall 
stakes.  One  stake  of  each  }iair  is  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  oiIkm'. 
and  they  are  set  on  a  line  at  i-io-ht  an,o-les 
to  the  east-and-west  course.  The  distances 
between  them  are  accurately  measui'ed, 
and  all  measurements  are  verified  before 
a  ti'ial  is  made.  As  the  stakes  ai'e  fi'eshly 
whilewaslied  for  each  occasion,  they  are 
easily  picked  up.  and  the  exact  ])osition  of 
a  ship  running'  on  the  course,  either  east 
or  west,  can  be  readily  determined.  The 
officers  watch  thebroad  angle  between  the 
stakes  of  one  pair  until,  when  the  beacons 
are  in  line,  it  becomes  eliminated.  Then 
they  prolong  this  line  until  it  intersects 
the  course  of  the  ship. 

It  was  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
that  the  speed  of  the  Orecfou  was  mea- 
sured.     The  Oregon  is  built  of  steel;  she 


is  348  feet  long  and  09^  feet  broad;  her 
mean  normal  drjiug'ht  is  24  feet,  and  hei- 
midship  section  at  mean  di-aught  is  1534 
square  feet;  she  is  of  1(1.250  t(nis  displace- 
ment; and  her  horse-power  is  over  1100. 
She  carries  four  l.'Mnch  and  eight  8-incli 
guns  in  turrets,  nnd  four  (l-iiich  g'uns 
e)i  hcirbette.  In  her  superstructure  she 
mounts  twenty  G-pounders.  eight  1-pound- 
ei's.  and  four  Gatlings.  She  is  provided 
with  six  torpedo-tubes.  She  was  launched 
in  1893.  and  in  1890  was  accepted  by  the 
government  at  the  contract  ])i'ice  of 
^3. 180. 000.  The  conti-act  speed  v.:is  fif- 
teen knots,  and  a  bonus  of  S25.0OO  was 
sti})ulaled  foi'  each  quarter-kriot  excess. 

As  officially  reported,  the  Oregon  de- 
velo])ed  and  maintained  for  foui' hours  on 
her  trial  trip  a  s))eed  of  16.791  knots,  and 
thus  eai'ued  foi'  her  builders  S175.0O0  as 
bonus.  On  her  famous  run  fi'om  the  West 
to  the  Atlantic  she  avei-aged  over  11  knots 
foi-  1300  hours. 

On  the  moi'ning  of  ]\lay  7.  the  Boaid, 
arrayed  in  overcoats,  for  it  was  a  foggy 
and  cold  California  morning,  mustered 
on  a  tug  at  foot  of  ]\Iarket  Street,  which 
bore   us   over  a   very  choppy  sea   to   the 
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I'liioii  Ti'oiiAN'orks,  wIkm'o  the  Orcr/oH  was 
;il  aiiclioi'.  As  we  I'aii  alongside  of  lici". 
aii<l  i:'a/<'(l  up  witli  some  littlr  awe  at  tlie 
liiu'li  sled  ])r('('ii)i(.M'  we  were  to  scale,  oiii" 
lirst  sensation  was  one  of  littleness.  .\.s 
tixed  as  a  rock  she  lay.  ai)i>arcnll y  in  coii- 
tcnipr  of  the  nasty  little  sea.  which  kept 
otu'  ttiu'  (lancinu-  to  such  an  exttMit  that 
the  most  expert  pier-head  leaper  ainonu' 
us  wished  luMi'tily  that  he  was  a  hctler 
one.  ()m'  awe  was  not  sensil)ly  diminish- 
ed when,  on  steppin.L:"  over  tlie  side,  we 
landed  on  an  iinnienst\  wet.  and  consider- 
ahly  ]nnd)ci'(Ml-up  deck.  SlnMiad  just  re- 
turned from  a  haihler's  trial  to  adjust  com- 
j)ass(>s.  and  her  (l(>ci^  was  a  confusion  of 
enormous  chains,  hawsers,  hlocks.  wind- 
lasses, (^'uns.  capstans,  and  pum])s.  For  a 
couple  of  hou.rs  the  l)oard  wandered  in 
small  u'l'oups  over  and  ai'oun<l  tli(^  s^liip, 
lost  in  her  immensity,  and  lost  al)solutely 
when  \\'('  essay(Hl  the  intricate  passap-es  of 
"down  Ixdow."  When  we  assemhled  to 
oi'<>-aniz(>  and  lay  out  our  work,  a  univer- 
sal airof  depression  was  plainly  manifest  ; 
we  beo-an  to  realize  the  mauiiitude  of  the 
task  before  us.  We  all  listened  with  g-reat 
interest  to  the  sue-u'eslions  of  those  who.  as 
oflicia    insptH'tors.  had  l)ec<^me  (~)n  familiar 


terms  with  the  monster.  They  were  evi- 
dently not  afiaid  of  her.  and  Ave  wondered 
if  our  knowleilee  of  the  sliiji  could  ever 
e(iual  theii's:  so  we  clung  closely  to  the.se 
men.  ami  made  many  mental  notes  of  tlieir 
advice. 

As  we  l)uckled  to  our  work  this  depi-es- 
sion  woi(>  otf.  After  a  day  spent  in  in- 
s{)ection.  we  met  to  compare  notes.  We 
were  surprised  to  Hnd  ourselves  quite  ca- 
pal)le  of  disputing  vigorously,  and  i)rov- 
ing.  each  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  lie 
understood  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Having  divided  ourselves  into  subccun- 
mittees.  we  took  u])  our  task.  The  medi- 
cal othcei'.  who  had  nothing  strictly  ]U'0- 
fessional  to  take  his  time  until  some  one 
of  us  tumbled  down  a  hatch  or  got  stuck 
in  a  mirrow  passage,  armed  himself  with 
a  kodak  and  crawled  around  for  views. 
Attired  in  working  suits,  we  dived  into 
holds,  magazines,  and  shell-rooms,  crawled 
through  double  bottoms,  and  climbed  into 
military  tojvs  and  turrets.  Each  diver, 
crawler,  and  climl)er  was  provided  with  a 
brand-new  memorandum-book,  in  which 
were  ]>ages  headed  "Defects  observed." 
When  we  reassembled  to  discuss  and  com- 
])are  notes,  those  ]>ages  were  in  nearly  all 
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cnses  blank.  At  the  most  tliey  bore  brief 
memoranda  followed  by  quesLi<ui  ])oiiits, 
wbicli  meant  "to  be  referi'ed  for  discus- 
sion,'' and  every  time  tbe  question  was})ro- 
posed,  "Does  tbis  confoi'm  witb  tbe  con- 
tract?" tbe  vote  was  unanimously  "aye." 
Our  duty  was  to  take  notbing"  for  g'l'aiit- 
ed :  but  we  were  not  to  assume  tbat  all 
was  wrong  until  proved  rigbt.  We  were 
autborized  to  accept  tbe  reports  of  preced- 
ing inspectors;  otberwise  our  work  would 
bave  been  endless,  for  we  could  not  judge 
tbe  tensile  sti-engtb  and  ebisiic  limit  of  tbe 
millions  of  pounds  of  steel,  nor  tbe  weigbis 
and  dimensions  of  tbe  tbousands  of  ])arts 
wbicb  bad  entered  into  tbe  composition  of 
tbe  sbip  and  were  now  covered  in.  We 
could  place  confidence  in  tbat  part  of  tbe 
work  wbicb  we  could  not  see,  because  of 
our  confidence  in  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe 
builders  and  tbe  reputation  tliey  bad  ac- 
quired for  good  and  bonest  work  in  build- 
ing tbe  Olympia,  Monte reij.i\\\(\  Charles- 
ton— tbreesbips  tbat  are  now  witb  Dewey, 
and  on  wbicb  be  places  bis  dependence  in 
tbe  maintenance  of  our  rigbts. 


AVe  left  San  Francisco  early  on  May 
9.  We  did  not  make  a  sti'aigbt  run  to 
Santa  Barbara,  but  (b'voted  mucb  time  to 
ex {)ei'i mental  woi'k — stoi)i)ingat  full  sj)eed 
and  backing,  running  witb  one  engine  or 
botb,  and  steering  by  ditt'erent  mctliods. 
Wben  we  did  i-eacb  Santa  Barbai'a,  on  tbe- 
afteriu)on  of  tbc^  lOtb,  Ave  bad  a  very  fair 
id<Mi  of  ber  ])erformance  under  quite  a 
i'ang(^  of  vary  ing  situations,  all,  liowever. 
in  fair-wcatber  coiiditions.  We  banged 
(otbcially )  for  a  <:ale. 

W(^  continued  oui'  ex])ei-im(Mits  until 
tbe  13tb,  on  wbicb  (Uiy  we  bad  })lanned  for 
tbe  final  si)eed  and  endui'ance  trial,  but 
a  stiff  br<'eze  and  a  beavy  swell  from  tbe 
soutbeast  made  a  postponement  necessary 
in  orcb'r  to  secui'e  a  fair  trial.  So  Ave 
S})ent  tbat  day  at  anclior,  some  writing  U]) 
n(^t<'s,  some  enjoying  tbe  bospitalit ies  of 
tbe  C'ountry  Club  of  Santa  Barbara,  some 
indulging  in  tbe  deligbtful  drives  for 
wbicb  Santa  Barbara  is  noted,  and  some 
of  us  worked. 

Several  Unit(Hl  States  vessels  bad  been 
detaiWnl  to  our  sei'vice.     We  bad  tbe  Coast 


Siirvov  stoaniiTs   ( Jrd n-  //  -iw^]  M(' A  rf h  in\  ;nul  tlitW  )r<\r/<i;rx  jack  stnfV  foi' a  rear  one, 

t  ho  1^'ish  Com.  st  r  .1 //nz/rnss,  ;i  lul  ilie  Mart^  \\c  provci]  liini^rll'a  u'otnl  niarlcsmaii. 

Island  tiiu-  Vii(t(l/l/'i.      On*'  iA'   ilit-ni   was  At    7   A.M.  of   liio    14ili.  Cl)ief-En,a-ineer 

anchored   at    each    end  ot'   llie   t  hirt  y  inilc^  Kohtvi  l'"()i'>ytli.  (>t' t  lie  UiiiiHi  Iron-Works, 

co\irs(\  and    the  ot  hci's  were   siatioinnl    at  wlio     Mipcrintended     the    enj^'ine    deinirt- 

intiM'vals  of  ten  luilfs  a  !oiiu-  ilu^  (■liann<'I.  nient.   renort(>d    all    rt\u1y,  and    ]\lr.    Scott 

Tli(>sc  V(\ss(^ls    stM'NTd    a    Iwol'old    |tnrno--(\  Liavf  the  woi'd.  "  (uk'" 

In    tht>   Mfst   plact\    tluir  otlirn-^  ohvorvcd  After  a    pit^liminai'v   warniiiio'-n]-)  s})in, 

th(>  direction  and  sti-fn-tli  i^\'  \\\o  tiilal  and  at  S  A  M.  wv  daslieil  across  the  first   ranoe 

cni-rcjit     tlow   dni'inu-    ilir   trial    i>y    nu\ins  liiu>ata   IT  k)uM  >:-ait.  and  passing'  Goleta 

of    s|>(H'ially    adapted    i  n^t  lunitni  t'-.  a    coi--  Toinl.  six    miles   heyonik   she    \vas    i^-oino- 

i'(>ction     for     which     was     apnlied     to     tiu^  IT.I    kne>ts     allowino-    foy  tickil   correction. 

speed   ri'corik       in    the  second    piace.  they  17. "U.       \\'e  were  to   run  tliiiMy  s(\\  miles 

were    nseful    stiM'i'inu-mai'ivs    \\->v   ("aptain  lo  liie  westward,  turn,  and    re]ieal    to   the 

(ioo(hilI.    to  whose   (>\ctdient    hanfi  iinu'  of  eastward.         Kvta-y  tliinu"     was     favorahle. 

tln>   helm   is  due  a    fail'  part    of    tlie   eredit  Tiiei-e  was   a  liuht    liead-swell    whicli  liad 

of  tht^  ()yej/();/".s'  sut'ccss.      Willi  the  mas;  uq  etl\>ct    upon    the  ship,  while   tlie  mod- 

of  an    anehored   vesstd    for   a    front    si^ht.  crate  lu\ul  w  i  nd  tlnil  aci-omjianied  it  ^ave 


"^ 


7<)<;  IIAIM'KIJS    XKAV    M<'N'mLY    MACiAZINK. 

our  lii'cs  ;i  o-ood  di'imolil.       It   was  a   wow-  unconcei'iUMi  as  tliou-li  lit'  w.^i-c  a  i)asseii- 

(l.'friil    ;iii<l    cxciliim-  six'claclc.       Iiiia-iiic  '^w.       He  dctaiiiril   iiu-   a   inoiiiciit  to  cliat 

liic    iiioiiKMil  mil    and    the    pent  up  cim  r^y  ahoiit   >oiiu'  iiialt*'!"  of  Iritiinu-  iiii])<ti-laiicp 

of   thai     10.000  ton    projectile  w  i 1 1 1  a   velo-  as  1   was  linri'iedly  i)assino-  liim.  i.»'in,o- iiji 

eily   of   iliirly    feet    jx-r    second  !      A    linn-  to    my   eyes    in    business.      >s'o\v    I    am    a 

dvi'd   lirst  (dass  railroad  eniiiiies    •omWined  man  of  nervous  leni])ei-ainent.  and  I  p-i>e\v 

could   hardly  d(diver  su(di  a  Mow  .  impatient.       The    constant    succession    of 

The    run    for   the    Mrs!    thirty    sea    miles  success(>s  on    every  trial    of  the    slii])   liad 

was  at  an  a  vei-au'e  speed  of  over  seventeen  strongly   biassed    me  in    lier  favor,  and   I 

l<nots.       As  we    iieared    I'oiiii    Concepiion  dreaded  tliaiat  tliis  crucial  test  a  journal 

the  conditions   <j:vi'W   los  faxorahle.       The  niiiiht    heat,  or  sonietliiiio-  else  on  wi-ong-. 

head  wind    had    freshened,  and    the    head-  I  was  excited,  and  Mr.  Scott  noticed   it. 

sw(dl    increased    c(  )i  isid:  lahly  :     llie     how  •"  \V  hat  "s  your  hurry.  Admiral  r     AVliat 

<'iit   tiiroiii:'])    instead   ofover.  and   our  for  a  re  you  excited  about  r""  lie  asked, 

ward     (le<d<     w,i>    alioal.    wliicii    u'ave    u>  "(Ti'eat    heavens.  Mr.  Scott.""  1    answer- 

<diaiice  to  obs'iwc  its  freedom  fi'oiii  leaks,  ed.   "why     are     //on     iiof    excited?       The 

The   _ja(d<     sial1'    wa>hed    away.   depri\'inu'  breakinu-  of  a  ten-cent   Ixdt   may  cost  you 

{"aptaiii  (  biodall  of  his  rear  si^-ht  :    but  he  a  hundi'ed  thousand  dollars."" 

il'ol  there  without    it.  "Yes.""  li(>   answered.  "I    fully    r<'alize 

As   indicative   of   the  character   of   the  it:    but    //    is)i'f  (jomr/  to  hre((l\      J  Jriioir 

builder,  .M  r.  1  rvin.u' Scott,  and  of  his  work'.  fJtcni     (dl    jicrsaJtaUf/."       Such     sublime 

a   I  it  I  le  incident  \\lii<di  took  place  at  about  nerve  couhl   have    been   l)ased   only   n})on 

Ibis  time  is  woi'thy  of  mention.      The  sea  the  utmost  conlidence  in  his  ^vork. 

was  poiirinn' over  the  bows  in  u'ihhui  mass-  After  it  was   all    over  I  referred  to  this 

es.  and  rushed  aft  in  rivers,  until,  strikinu'  matter  in    corropondence  with    him.  and 

the  foot   of  the  forward  turret,  it    deluu'ed  he  said,  in  re])ly.  "Well,  Admiral.  I  may 

^villl     spray    evcn-y    one    stationed    there.  ha ve  sliown  a  smooth  surface,  but   if  you 

^Ir.  Scott    was   comfortably  seated    under  had  only  bored  inside!" 

the    lee    :)f  the  i)ilot-h()Use    ajiparently  as  We  reacdied  our  western  terminus  some 
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minutes  ahead  of  the  four  hours  during 
which  the  contract  called  for  continuous 
hig-li  speed,  so  before  turning-  we  ran  a 
couple  of  miles  farther.  We  finally  turn- 
ed to  port,  and  as  the  sea  had  increased, 
we  anticipated  that  when  it  got  abeam 
we  should  have  a  heavy  roll.  We  there- 
fore braced  ourselves  and  hung  on  for 
support;  but  she  fooled  us.  The  roll  was 
very  slight,  and  there  was  not  a  moment 
when  every  gun  she  carried  could  not 
have  been  fought  effectively.  Our  return 
to  the  eastward  was  but  a  repetition,  ex- 
cept that  as  running  with  the  Avind  there 
was  inferior  draught,  and  as  the  firemen 
were  not  so  fresh,  and  the  fires  less  bright, 
the  speed  fell  ofl:'  a  little.  We  made  the 
run  at  an  average  of  16.49  knots,  and  the 
average  for  the  entire  sixty-two  sea  miles 
was  16.791  knots.  This  is  the  Oregon  s 
official  record  for  four  hours. 

In  observing  our  speed  w^e  had  noticed 
early  in  the  trial  that  our  two  patent  logs 
did  not  agree.  As  we  passed  Goleta  Point 
they  not  only  disagreed  with  each  other, 
but  with  the  distance  by  range.  They 
were  promptly  hauled  in  and  put  out  of 
commission.  Thi'ee  groups  of  officers 
were  stationed  to  observe  the  ranges — one 
on  the  bow,  one  on  the  midship  bridge, 
and  one  aft.  When  the  beacons  came 
into  line,  the  bow  station  ordered,  "Mark!" 
and  as  psrfect  silence  otherwise  was  im- 
posed, all  heard  and  marked.  Tlie  steam- 
whistle  gave  simultaneously  a  short  sharp 
blast,  and  this  Avas  repeated  at  each  sta- 
tion. Thus  if  the  mean  of  the  times  of 
the  first  and  third  blast  coincided  with 
that  of  the  second,  we  had  good  proof  of 
correctness.  They  always  did,  for  plenty 
of  drill  had  made  the  boys  accurate.  For 
a  brief  period,  however,  there  was  lively 
work.  Sixteen  and  three-quarter  knots 
per  hour  means  about  twenty-eight  feet  per 
second,  and  as  the  distances  between  our 
observing  stations  w^ere  but  a  little  over 
a  hundred  feet,  they  wore  traversed  in 
only  four  seconds.  There  was  no  time 
to  make  mistakes. 

While  we  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  marking,  we  were  very 
glad  of  an  additional  and  incontrovertible 
proof  which  Avas  furnished  us.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Eckart,  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Union  Iron- Works,  had  contrived  a  very 
ingenious  automatic  device  by  which  the 
steam  which  gave  the  second  blast  open- 
ed and  immediately  closed  a  shutter  in  a 
camera,  thus  furnisliing  an  instantaneous 
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photograph  of  the  beacons.  On  every 
occasion  they  were  in  line. 

After  the  speed  test  and  the  four-hour 
endurance  trial  we  ran  another  hour, 
slowing  down  by  degrees  to  cool  ott'. 
Then  we  steamed  to  our  Santa  Bai-bara 
anchorage,  telegraphed  the  glad  tidings 
to  Washington  and  San  Francisco,  and 
at  3  P.M.,  although  the  Avind  was  strong 
from  northwest,  and  there  was  an  ugly  sea 
running,  we  Aveighed  anchor  for  home. 

We  thought  we  had  completed  our  tests, 
but  we  were  mistaken.  The  gale  of  wind 
we  had  officially  longed  for  had  arrived, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  reached  Point 
Conception  Ave  had  all  Ave  Avanted,  and 
more  too;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  to  the  Oregon. 
We  took  advantage  of  the  new  testing- 
machine  by  experiments  at  different 
speeds,  stopping,  backing,  and  so  foi'th, 
and  in  a  couple  of  hours  had  obtained 
the  data  we  lacked  as  to  her  performance 
in  a  gale.      The  results  were  admirable. 

We  were  overcome  by  Aveariness  and 
Avetness,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Board  abated, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  at 
least.  AhastyA^ote  was  taken  ;  all  agreed 
that  they  Avere  satisfied.  We  gladly  ran 
into  Santa  Cruz  Harbor  for  the  night. 
Early  the  next  morning,  the  gale  having 
abated,  we  started  for  home.  As  we  en- 
tered the  Golden  Gate  Ave  were  met  by  a 
tug  crowded  with  enthusiastic  Californi- 
ans,  the  friends  of  the  Scotts.  We  stopped 
Avhile  a  few  passengers  came  on  board, 
caught  Mr.  Scott,  and  removed  him  for- 
cibh^  to  the  tug's  deck,  where  for  a  few 
minutes  he  was  tlie  most  thorough h'-  em- 
braced, hugged,  and  even  kissed  man  in 
the  State.  San  Francisco  went  wild  that 
day. 

During  the  ])assage  from  Santa  Cruz 
the  weather  had  been  fair,  and  the  crew 
had  devoted  themselves  to  cleaning  ship 
and  ornamenting  her  with  flags.  At  each 
mast-head  a  broom  was  set,  signifA'ing,  as 
it  did  in  A^an  Tromi)'s  day,  that  we  had 
swe])t  the  seas  of  all  competitors.  Un- 
known to  Mr.  Scott,  the  men  had  stretched 
along  the  boats  a  wide  strip  of  cauA^as  on 
which  was  insci'ibed,  ''Scotts  Got  the 
Cramps.'^  The  bearing  of  this  lies  in  the 
comparative  record  of  the  sister  ships 
Oregon,  MassacJuisetts,  and  hid  tana,  the 
first  built  l)y  tlie  Scotts,  the  other  two  l)y 
the  Cramps.  It  is  as  follows:  Indiana, 
15.61  knots;  }[assacJnisetts,  16.15  knots; 
Oregon.  16.79  knots. 


THE   SAD   CASE    OE  THE    PRIXCESS   ESMfi. 

BY    CIIALMEKS   ROBERTS. 

riTllK    (irsi    o-reat    error    in    the    life   of  Newport,   tliongli    liule    known    on     this 

1,    Esme   llanoiun — tliat    is   to  say,  tlie  side   of  the  world.      The  great  palaces  of 

Ladv  Ksnie — was  that,  after  the   manner  the   enihassies  line   the   Bosporus  on    the 

of    ]ii<i'li  -  horn    little    g'irls   of   Constanti-  watei'\s  edge,  set   in  gardens  of  the  rich- 

noplc.  she   was  educated   in  ^Miss  Green's  est  foliage,  which  mount  the  hills  behind 

iMiglish  scliool.      Those  who  believe  that  them  to  display  their  beauty,  and  are  all 

the   future   of   Turkey  depends  ni)on   the  of  them  gay  with  the  many  amusements 

emaucii)alion   of    its  women    see    in    this  of    the    diplomatic    coi-ps.       Along    with 

school  t!ie   lii'st   step  of  progi'ess,  and  be-  these  are  the  summer  villas   of  the  rid- 

licvc  (hat  tiirough  il  the  minds  of  the  wo-  iculously    rich    Greeks    and    Armenians, 

men  wlio   are   to  hold    Ijigh    positions  in  as  well    as   the   homes   of   those    Europe- 

r(Miiinin(>    Islam    are    to    be    regenerated,  ans  connected  with  the  administration  of 

Jhit  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more  i)rol)able  that  the    various    Turkish    affairs   in    foreign 

the  vogue  it  has  in  aristocratic  hareuis  is  liands. 

nolhiiig  but  an  indulged  fancy  of  the  AVe  had  come  in  from  a  warm  morn- 
mothers,  and  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  ing  game  of  tennis  at  the  club  grounds, 
the  question  of  the  liberation  of  Tui'kish  and  were  stopping  for  something  cool  to 
women.  Tlie  time  will  come,  it  is  to  be  drink  at  the  Villa  Vera,  one  of  the  pretty- 
hoped,  when  every  man's  wife  will  be  little  residences  on  the  quay,  the  popular 
])ei'mitted  to  see  his  friends  and  sit  at  tlie  home  of  an  English  family  long  resident 
head  of  his  table,  and  when  even  the  in  Constantinople.  As  I  was  sitting  near 
daughters  of  the  house  nuty  be  seen  in  the  windows  looking  out  on  the  water.  I 
genera.  com])any.  The  fact  that  polyg-  was  first  to  see  a  three-oared  ca'ique  pull- 
amy  is  to  day  practically  a  dead  kHter  in  ing  up  to  the  shore,  rowed  by  ca'ique- 
the  empire  almost  as  much  as  in  Utah  is  gists — noted  as  a  class  for  their  physical 
ho])eful ;  l)ut  one  cannot  overturn  the  l)eauty  —  with  gorgeous  blue  and  gold 
whole  fal)ric  of  the  Alo.^lem  law  relating  zouave  jackets  over  their  soft  white  vests, 
to  women  at  once,  and  the  women  are  in  and  red  fezzes  on  their  handsome  heads, 
the  worst  possible  position  to  accompli-sli  The  seats  and  the  drai)eries  of  the  boat 
it  for  themselves.  The  relaxation  of  were  u]diolstered  in  blue  cloth  of  the 
])resent  ideas  must  come  from  the  man,  same  color  as  the  men's  coats.  In  the 
from  the  ])atriarchal  head  of  the  family,  boat  were  two  ladies,  cloaked  and  veil- 
through  his  contact  with  the  outside  ed  in  approved  Turkish  fashion,  carry- 
world.  The  ])0()r  little  girls  who.  like  ing  over  their  heads  elaborate  lace  para- 
the  Princess    Esme.   are    given    so    nmcli  sols. 

fnM'dom  up   to  the  veiling   age.- and   then  We  could  see  that  they  wei-e  coming  di- 

are  expected  suddenly  to  resign  it  all.  are  recti}'  to  the  Villa  Vera,  where  we  Avere. 

nothing  short  of  unhap]n-  martyrs  lo  an  and  T,  being  a    i-ecent   arrival,  was   in   a 

experiment — a  movement  which  begins  at  slate  of  great  excitenu^nt  as  to  ^^•hat  was 

the  wi'ong  end.      A.  Turkish  girl  who  liad  to    happen.      I    had    never    seen    one    of 

gone  to  the  English  school  until  she  was  these    mysterious    Turkish     women    any 

fourteen  or  tifteen,  and  tlien  had  to  enter  nearer  than  a  passing  carriage  or  ca'ique, 

the  harem,  is  wretchedly  ami  bittei'ly  tMi-  and  then   always    properly  veiled.      It  is 

vious    of  her    former    Ciiristian    school-  iru(\   high-born     ladies    often    wear  the 

mates.  slightest  white  tissiu^  over  their  faces,  and 

In  the  case  of  the  Princess  Esme.  tiie  at  ihe  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe  or  Asia 
freedom  of  the  English  sciiool  was  t':;e  yc)ur  hoi\i  often  rests  near  theirs  long 
beginning  of  a  series  of  mistal^es  that  enougli  to  give  yoti  a  very  close  view.  It 
made  her  the  unhappiest  of  all  tlie  young  also  often  gives  you  smiles  and  very  ex- 
women  of  the  Turkish  capital.  pressive  glances:  and  if  the  jam  of  boats 

I  met  the  Princess  Esme  in    the   ni;u>t  ccMitiiiues    long  enough.  ])erhaps  a  repri- 

of   the   gay  life    of  Therapia.  a  beautiful  niand  from    a    near-by  pcdiceman.  whose 

Oriental   watering-place   like    an  Eastern  duty  it   is   to  see  that    the    sly   ones  be- 
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have  themselves  in  this  matter  of  glances 
and  smiles.  It  will  certainly  bring-  you 
a  frown  from  the  black  man  usually  in 
attendance  upon  them.  But  even  this 
liad  by  no  means  satisfied  my  curiosity 
about  Turkish  ladies,  and  the  prospect 
of  two  entering-  the  drawing-- room  where 
I  sat  was  reasonabh"  exciting. 

With  the  daughters  of  the  liouse,  the 
Misses  Devereaux,  was  a  young-  married 
lady  of  American  parentage,  who  had 
just  arrived,  a  Mrs.  Fowler,  long  a  belle 
of  Constantinople,  but  since  her  marriage 
an  equally  popular  leader  in  Cairo.  It 
was  she  who  answered  my  question  as  to 
the  approaching  veiled  ladies.  "They 
are  the  Hamil  girls,"  she  said,  "  the  Prin- 
cess Esme  and  her  sister.  They  are  the 
daughters  of  old  Hamil  Pacha,  who  is  in 
exile  in  the  Arabian  desert.  I  knew  them 
at  Miss  Green's  English  school  in  Con- 
stantinople. They  are  doubtless  coming 
to  call  on  rae,  having  seen  of  my  visit  to 
the  Devereaux  in  the  paper  yesterday. 
They  are  now  living  with  their  uncle  at 
Prinkipos;  but  that  is  a  caique  of  the 
Dow^ager  Khediva,  so  I  suppose  they  are 
visiting  her  for  several  days.  They  are 
really  Egyptian  princesses,  you  know, 
and  often  spend  much  time  with  the 
Khedive's  mother  when  she  occupies  her 
summer  palace  here  on  the  Bosporus.  You 
have  doubtless  seen  it,  opposite  Candili, 
near  the  Sw^eet  Waters  of  Asia."  I  easily 
remembered  the  palace  as  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  many  beautiful  ones  that  line  the 
Bosporus  for  fifteen  miles.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  the  blue  and  gold  liveries 
were  those  of  the  Dowagei*  Khediva. 

As  they  left  the  boat  and  came  to  the 
door,  I  could  see  that  they  wore  gowns  of 
Parisian  style  under  the  long  loose  black 
dolman,  or  ferige.  Tjiey  also  wore,  as  do 
all  of  the  better  class  of  Turkish  ladies,  a 
peculiar  turban  or  toque,  ai'ound  the  top 
of  which  the  thin  white  veil  was  grace- 
fully draped,  and  then  brought  around 
from  the  back  across  the  lower  front  of 
the  face,  leaving  the  ejes  uncovered.  As 
there  were  three  of  us  white-flannelled 
men  lounging  about  the  front  drawing- 
room,  I  was  much  interested  to  know  if 
we  were  to  be  presented  to  the  visitors, 
and  was  equally  surprised  to  hear  Mrs. 
Fowler  say,  as  she  rose  to  meet  them  : 
"Perhaps  so.      I  will  ask  them  first." 

The  visitors  w^ere  taken  to  Mrs.  Fowler's 
boudoir  upstairs,  and  for  some  time  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  not  to  meet  them. 


But  when  we  had  finally  given  up  talk- 
ing of  the  subject,  Mi-s.  Fowler  came 
down  stairs  and  said:  "The  girls  would 
like  to  come  in,  and. I  am  going  to  bring 
them.  Of  course  you  men  understand  that 
you  must  not  mention  it,  as  you  would 
get  them  into  serious  trouble.  Since 
they  live  with  their  uncle  they  have  to 
be  careful,  for  he  is  very  sti-ict  with  them. 
When  their  father  was  here  it  was  ditfer- 
ent." 

When  Esme  and  her  sister  entered  they 
had  taken  oif  ferige  and  veil.  Both  w  ere 
distinctly  of  the  Turkish  type,  very  pretty 
after  an  Eastern  fashion,  short  of  stature, 
and  though  evidently  very  young,  both 
were  more  than  inclined  to  stoutness. 
In  fact,  the  elder,  Esme,  was  a  noticeably 
stout  young  woman.  We  understood 
very  well  that  in  this  she  fulfilled  the 
Turkish  ideal,  and  that  her  figure  was  a 
source  of  pride,  and  a  cause  of  much  envy 
from  her  less  generously  formed  country- 
women. 

What  I  found  most  objectionable  in 
the  young  girls  was  the  abundant  evi- 
dence of  cosmetics  and  hair-dyes.  Both 
had  blond  hair  of  the  unmistakable  me- 
dicinal shade,  and  both  were  very  much 
made  up  as  to  eyebrows  and  cheeks.  I 
subsequently  found  that,  as  custom  goes 
among  ladies  of  their  class,  they  were 
really  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  cosmet- 
ics. It  is  thought  a  great  advance  that 
Turkish  ladies  of  the  capital  have  ceased 
to  paint  their  finger-nails  and  blacken 
their  teeth,  as  is  still  done  in  provincial 
harems.  Their  taste  in  dress  is  also  of  a 
rather  exaggerated  kind.  To  our  eyes 
the  two  girls  were  much  nioreap})ropriate- 
Iv  gowned  for  dinncn-  than  for  a  morning 
call. 

The  introductions  began  the  conversa- 
tion in  I'rench.  Mi'S.  Fowler  explained 
to  us  that  though  Esme  and  her  sister 
understood  Englisli  and  could  speak  it 
after  a  fashion,  they  much  ])i'eferred  to 
use  French,  which  was  their  daily  lan- 
guage, and  which  they  spoke  with  an  ex- 
celleut  accent.  They  were  not  at  all 
shy,  and  entered  into  a  very  lively  con- 
versation. In  oui-  party  was  a  very  at- 
tractive young  ollicer  named  Fischer,  f.-om 
one  of  the  guard-ships  stationed  at  Con- 
stantiiu)i)le.  He  was  naturally  inclined 
to  flirt  with  any  girl  who  made  eyes  at 
him,  aiul  I  am  sure  did  not  stop  to  think 
of  the  difference  his  conduct  made  to  a 
oirl   like   Esme.      Anv  voung  woman   of 
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the  world  early  Icanis  to  doubt  all  men.  be  sure  to  arrang-e  a  meeting  whenever 
and  to  pay  no  "heed  to  the  casual  avowals  we  came  to  the  island.  There,  for  some 
wliicli  come  in  the  sliohtest  intercourse,  reason  I  have  never  understood,  the  po- 
und which  are  nev^r  expected  to  have  lice  espioiiageoverTurkish  women  ismuch 
sei'ioiis  meaning.  None  of  us  at  this  less  severe.  It  seems  a  general  willing- 
time  sus})ected  the  unhap])iness  that  was  ness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  give 
to  follow.  them  more   liberty  during  their  vacation 

AV(>    (lid    not.  of   course,   mention    that  in   the  country.      One  may  often  receive 

our  nu'cting  was  an  infraction  of  the  code  a  bow  and  a  smile  in  the  open   daylight 

feminine  of  Islam,  and   an    eavesdrop})er  there  from  a  Turkish  lady  passing  in  her 

would  never  have  heard    a  word  to  lead  ca-rriage  ;    and    after    sunset,    when     the 

to    such    ;i    discovery.       He   might    have  strict  old  law  requii'es  that  every  woman 

noticed   a   certain    sentimentality   in    the  shall  be  in    her  home.  I  have  seen  them 

conversation.      There   was    much    banter  actually  stop  their   carriages  to  speak  to 

back   and  forth  as  to  the  progi-ess  of  this  gentlemen. 

all'air.  or  the  unfortunate  ending  of  that,  On  a  former  visit   to  the   Princes"   Isl- 

in  which  the  elder  of  the  visitors  took  an  ands,  of  which  Prinkipos  is  the  largest.  I 

active   and   interested    ])art.      I   observed  had  been  told   of  Esme,  and  had  seen  the 

then                 •',  as  afterwards,  that  the  wo-  house  where  she  lived  with   her  ogrelike 

men    ...    ..,,,-.ited   harems  think  of  little  uncle.      It  was  a  very  new  frame  villa  in 

else  than  ilii'tations  and  escapades;   they  a  garden   likewise   new.  the  whole  thing 

are  said  to  talk  and  dream  of  nothing  but  reminding  you   of   nothing   so    much    as 

beaux  (/((Janf.      I  learned  later  that  this  a    certain    order   of   American    suburban 

is   hu-gely  due   to   French    novels,  which  architecture.      I  had   also    heard  the  sad 

they  read  in  great  numbers.  story,    like    so   many  others  you  hear  in 

The     wife     of     a     great     i)acha     once  Constantinople,  of  the  fall  of  their  father 

said,  in  comparing  her  condition  to  that  from  high  favor  at  court,  and   the  posi- 

of    Christian     wonuui:     "Ah.   but    what  tion  of  one  of  the  greatest  pachas  in  the 

will    \  )U  :•      We   are  just  as   well   off — I  land,   to   an   exiled    life    in    the  hopeless 

believe  better  —  than    your   women  with  Aral)ian    desert.      Where   government    is 

their  nuich-boasted   freedom.      We   have  purely  a  thing  of  imperial  favor,  it  is  not 

done  away  witli  polygamy.      It  exists  no  strange  that  the  great  of  to-day  are  the 

more  save  in   the   uncivilized   provinces,  miserable  of  to-morrow.      Not  only  is  fa- 

where  it  is  as  much  of  a  Christian  as  a  vor  itself  an  uncertain  thing,  but  where 

]\Ioslem    institution.       How   much   belter  it  rules  there  must  also  be  intrigue   and 

is  it,  if  one's  husband  has  a  fancy  for  an-  scandal. 

other  woman,  that  she  sliould   be  but   a  So   old    Hamil    Pacha,  who    had    held 

slave  of  tlie  household  rather  than  a  great  almost    every  ollice  in   the   government, 

actress  or  fanu)us  declassrs.  with  an  estab-  found    himself    one    day    sup])lanted    by 

lisliment   nuiintained    at   the   expense   of  a    younger    and    more    clever    ilatterer. 

your   own  I      I,  for   one.  prefer  the   slave  This   soon   was   followed    by  evidence  of 

woman.      She  at  least  can   never  bo  my  actual  disfavor,  the    inevitable    sequence 

rival."  of  royal  intimacy.      The  former  favorite. 

Upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that  this  sur-  once  disregarded,  knows  too  much.      It  is 

prising   ])hilosoi)hy  is  based    on    a   view  better  to  be  rid  of  him.      Stories,  manu- 

of  Western  life  ilerived  from  French  nov-  factured    for   the   purpose,  have   reached 

els,  in   which    every   head   of  a  house   is  royal  ears,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  talking 

supposed  to  maintain  scjiarate  estal)lish-  too  much,  and  is   growing   dangerous  to 

nients.  have  about.      So  probably  the  first  thing 

It  was  easy  to  so(^  that  Fsme  and  lier  old  Hamil  knew  about  it  was  an  irade 
sister,  or.  as  their  tVirnds  called  tliem.  the  appointing  him  governor  of  some  im- 
Ilamil  girls,  wen  very  much  delighted  aginary  province  in  the  Arabian  desert, 
at  the  chance  of  iitcting  men.  They  "in  recognition  of  his  great  services  to 
Avere  pressed  to  remain  fc^i-  luncheon.  ImU  the  em]->ire.  and  as  evidence  of  His  Ma- 
were  afraid  of  the  Klieiliva.  and  .after  jesty's  high  favor."  And  the  worst  of  it 
about  an  hour  with  us  wnit  away,  all  of  is  that  the  banished  man  cannot  refuse 
us  making  a  promise  to  nitct  again  sotui.  the  aiipoinmumt.  He  prefers  to  accept 
As  they  were  expecting  to  ri^turn  to  Prin-  the  known  evil,  with  his  life,  to  inviting 
kipos  in  about  a  week,  they  said  we  must  sudden  death  by  a  refusal. 
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An  eventful  summer  passed  before  I 
met  Esme  and  her  sister  again.  Mean- 
time I  liad  had  similar  meetings  sub  rosa 
witli  other  Turkish  ladies  of  the  more 
liberal  type,  and  had  come  to  learn  that 
the  harem  is  not  half  the  secluded  place 
I  had  been  led  to  believe.  Do  not  under- 
stand me  to  mean  that  I  met  generally 
the  Turkish  ladies  of  the  capital.  During 
my  residence  in  Constantinople  I  met 
only  four  or  five,  or  perhaps  six.  And 
some  of  these  ladies  wei-e  known  to  en- 
joy special  privileges  from  the  court  in 
this  matter  of  meeting  men.  One  was  a 
poetess,  who  has  actually  been  granted,  I 
believe,  full  freedom,  by  virtue  of  her  ac- 
complishments. Another,  a  cousin  of  the 
Hamils,  has  been  allowed  to  receive  for- 
eign men  as  a  specially  employed  spy  of 
the  government— or  at  least  that  is  the 
story.  One  hears  so  much  of  palace 
spies  that  one  comes  finally  to  doubt  the 
disinterestedness  of  any  Turk,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  they  all  keep  their  ears  open 
and  carry  tales  to  the  palace,  in  the  hope 
of  reward.  And  I  came  to  know  that  al- 
most any  great  lady,  if  she  wishes  to  meet 
a  certain  man,  may  do  so.  Sometimes 
this  is  done  through  the  husband,  who  is 
present  at  the  interview.  But  if  the  hus- 
band is  a  strict  "old  Turk,"  the  meeting 
is  arranged  through  Christian  ladies  who 
are  mutual  friends. 

I  learned  many  things  that  summer — 
among  others,  the  uncertainty  of  life  in 
tlie  Orient.  One  night  the  charge  d'af- 
faires at  the  British  Embassy,  the  Hon. 
Michael  Herbert,  and  his  charming  Amer- 
ican wife,  gave  a  dan^e.  Tliis  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  m  Constantino{)le 
as  a  night-before-Waterloo  affair.  We 
danced  until  morning,  and  left  the  Em- 
bassy in  the  highest  spirits,  many  of  the 
young  men  to  change  their  clothes  and 
go  straight  to  town  on  the  morning  boat, 
where  they  were  employed  in  the  Impe- 
rial Ottoman  Bank,  or  some  of  the  big 
"administrations."  By  night  the  bank 
men  found  themselves  prisoners  in  the 
bank,  surroimded  by  twenty-five  des))er- 
ate  revolutionists  with  a  car-load  of  dyn- 
amite, who  thi'eatened  at  every  moment 
to  blow  the  bank,  their  prisonei's,  and 
themselves  into  atoms.  Those  of  us  in 
diplomatic  authority  made  the  voyage  up 
and  down  the  Bosporus  and  to  the  pal- 
ace gates  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  vain 
effort  to  rescue  them.  All  of  the  smiling 
women  were  weeping  and  wringing  their 


hands  in  despair,  and  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands of  Armenians  ran  in  the  streets  of 
the  city  like  a  flood.  I  speak  of  this  to 
show  the  desperation  with  which  a  young- 
girl  like  Esme  might  come  to  look  on 
life. 

My  next  meeting  with  her  took  place 
on  the  Princes'  Islands,  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, wliere  the  great  woi-kl  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  spends  the  summer  on 
the  Bosporus,  spends  the  spring  and 
the  autumn.  These  islands  far  surpass 
the  Bosporus  in  natural  beauty,  which 
is  saying  much,  but  the  southern  sum- 
mer winds  make  the  place  too  hot  for 
comfort.  We  used  to  wish  that  Prin- 
kipos  could  be  moved  from  Marmora  \\\) 
into  the  Black  Sea,  for  although  the  dis- 
tance is  only  about  forty  miles,  the  tem- 
perature varies  enormously.  There  is  a 
wonderful  winding  roadway  to  the  top 
of  the  peak  which  forms  the  island, 
and  along  it  arc  magnificent  villas  and 
gardens,  belonging  to  rich  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  and  many  of  the  more  liberal 
Turks,  who  do  not  wish  to  live  in  the 
exclusively  Turkish  villages  of  the  Bos- 
porus. In  the  morning  the  sun,  newly 
risen,  glances  over  the  tops  of  the  islands 
and  touches  the  minarets  and  cupolas  of 
Constantinople,  fifteen  miles  away,  and 
the  sunsets  seen  from  the  hill-tops  are  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  islands.  But  the 
pleasant  memories  of  this  will  always  be 
touched  with  sadness,  for  these  scenes  are 
associated  with  the  unhappy  Esme. 

AVe  all  met  frequently.  Mrs.  Fowler 
came  down  and  opened  the  house  of  her 
father,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
comj)lete  on  the  island.  We  would  have 
luncheon  and  tea  in  the  garden,  and  the 
happy  little  Turkish  girls  were  always 
present.  They  lived  only  a  few  houses 
away,  and  were  always  allowed  to  come 
to  se'^  ]\[rs.  Fowler  by  their  unsusi)ecting 
old  uncle. 

Often  after  dinner  we  would  have 
musicales,  when  the  girls  would  take 
up  a  mandolin  or  a  guitar,  playing 
weird  Tui'kish  airs.  And  Mrs.  Fow- 
ler, who  had  a  beautiful  voice,  would 
sing  a  ])()lyglot  collection  of  songs. 
There  were  several  young  Tui'ks  who 
used  to  join  us.  They  evidcMitly  did  not 
condemn  the  ITaniil  girls  for  the  great 
delight  they  found  in  our  very  simi)le 
pleasure,  and  the  meetings  were  perhaps 
not  so  secret  as  one  might  suppose.  I 
follow  the  habit  of  their  companions  in 
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nlways  calling  Uieni  ^ii'ls,  and,  in  fact,  oenerally  known  tliat  you  come  here  and 
Esni6,  llie  eldei-,  was  not  yet  ei<;liteen.  meet  us.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Turkish  great 
Their  conversation  wouh]  not  h'ad  one  world  that  would  be  as  much  as  if  a 
to  Ix'liove  they  were  as  old  as  this.  Tiiey  Christian  woman  ran  away  with  another 
wen;  like  romantic  little  schoolgirls  of  woman's  husband.  I  do  not  advise  you 
foiii'teen  or  hfteen.  to  slop  seeing  us  for  fear  of  the  talk  it 
It  was  liere  that  we  iirst  l)egan  to  no-  riiight  nuike.  But  I  do  not  want  you  to 
(ice  Esme's  ])rerci'ence  for  Fischei-.  She  care  about  any  of  us.  As  long  as  it  only 
always  made  it  a  i)oint  to  liave  liim  oil'  to  amuses  you  it  is  all  right.  But  you  must 
h('i's(>ir.  and  there  was  soon  in  i)rogress  not  deceive  yourself  about  Fischei".  lam 
what  under  ordinary  conditions  would  sure  he  does  not  intend  to  deceive  you. 
have  been  a  violent  i'lirtation.  We  used  He  likes  you.  I  am  sure,  and  it  is  very 
to  tease  tluMu  both  about  it;  and  when  well  for  you  to  like  him  to  a  degree.  But 
we  would  not,  Esme  would  tease  hei-self.  beyond  that  degree  it  would  be  madness." 
We  attached  no  im])ortance  whatever  to  ''Oh,  you  are  very  wise,  you  old  phi- 
the  all'air.  Ix^caiise  Fischer  was  openly  and  losopher  of  twenty-live  :  You  trust  a  wo- 
carnestly  devoted  to  another  young  lady  man's  wit  to  take  care  of  her.  even  if  she 
of  oui' circle,  and  Esn)e  knew  this  as  well  is  a  wonuui  of  the  harem."'  This  with 
as  we.  Then  we  never  lost  sight  of  the  much  forced  laughter.  "I  am  going  to 
utter  futility  of  expecting  anything  to  clear  my  head  of  you  very  fascinating 
come  of  such  a  flirtation.  A  Turkish  men.  I  am  going  to  follow  in  the  line  of 
woman  could  marry  a  Christian  only  by  Zara  Hanoum.  and  become  an  advocate  of 
Jlying  the  countr\^  with  him.  a  proceed-  greater  rights  for  Turkish  women.  Oh. 
ing  which  is  sure  to  bring  scandal,  and  you  need  not  laugh  1  We  are  making 
of  which  no  young  man  with  a  fixed  great  strides.  Why  actually  Madame 
])ositi()n  and  a  future  could  be  expected  Djevaad  Pacha  is  riding  the  bicycle  in 
to  think.  her  high-walled  garden!  And  she  wears 
So  we  all  laughed  about  the  ilirtation  bloomers,  too.  In  fact.  I  think  we  Turk- 
and  pad  no  further  attention  to  it.  AVe  isli  women  may  claim  that  our  great- 
had  flirtations  of  our  own.  grandmothers  originated  this  famous  cos- 
One  day  late  in  the  autumn,  when  tume.  which  seems  to  be  creating  as  much 
Fischer  had  gone  somewhere  with  his  true  of  a  stir  in  Paris  as  the  new  woman  her- 
lady-love.  I  began  my  usual  raillery  with  self." 

Esme  about  him.      For   tlie   (irst  time   it  Soon    after   this    we    left   the    islands, 

seemed  to  pain  licr.      She  asked  me  to  sit  The   uncle   of  the    Hamil   girls,  tlirough 

down  by  her.  and  we  were  soon  in  a  seri-  souje  crochet,  decided   to  spend  the  win- 

ous  controversy.  ter  at  Prinkipos.  a  matter  of  much  grief 

I  told  her  that  if  she  had  begun  to  care  to  them.      But  they  came  to  town  very 

about  the  inatttM*  she  had  better  put  a  stop  frequently,  and  w^  used  often  to  see  them 

to  it  at  once.    This  she  would  not  listen  to.  on  the  street. 

'' What  else  hav(i  I  in  life?  I  cannot  ho})e  I  heard  nothing  more  of  the  affair  be- 
to  marry  any  (uie  but  some  i-ich  old  dog,  tween  Fischer  and  Esme.  but  I  knew 
whom  my  uncle  will  select,  and  whom  I  that  it  was  going  on.  or  at  least  that  she 
shall  never  see  until  my  wedding-day.  was  pursuing  it.  for  I  believe  that  by 
Why  should  I  not  amuse  myself  while  I  this  time  he  was  thoroughly  frightened, 
am  young::  1  hate  it  all- -this  mockei-y  He  spoke  to  me  of  it  once  or  twice.  The 
we  Turkisli  women  have  to  weai'.  We  girls  had  come  to  town,  and  he  had  taken 
pretend  we  do  not  know  anything  about  tliem  to  luncheon  in  a  private  room  in  a 
your  world,  and  that  W(^  do  not  care.  It  ])opular  restaurant.  He  was  ver}'  much 
is  all  a  lie.  We  eat  oiu-  lives  out  in  envy,  afraid  some  one  would  see  them,  and  that 
Do  you  su})pose  w(^  do  not  know  ]\o\\'  there  would  be  a  great  scandal.  "But  if 
much  more  your  Wdiiu^i  have  in  life.'  they  will  come."  he  said.  "  I  can  only  do 
No.  I  do  not  care  how  it  may  end.  or  my  best  to  keep  them  fi-om  being  seen. 
Avliat  people  will  say.  1  intend  tu  amuse  One  cannot  be  rough  with  such  a  child, 
myself."  I  heartily  wish  I  had  never  gone  into  the 
"But,"  I  said,  "the  dangi  r  lies  not  in  tiling.  Esme  has  thrown  every  care  to 
what  peo])le  will  say.  It  is  in  what  you  the  wind,  and  she  drags  her  young  sister 
yourself  will  feel.  Theiv  would  lie  enougli  along,  who.  as  you  know,  is  as  wax  in 
talk    to    injure    you    forever,   if    it    were  her    hands.      It    is    one   consolation    that 
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they  always  come  togetlier.  No  one  can 
say  anytliing-  against  tlie  girl  except  that 
she  defies  all  of  the  Turkish  laws." 

"You  had  better  put  a  stop  to  it  at 
once,"  I  said,  "for  your  own  sake  as 
well  as  hers.  You  would  feel  very  badly 
to  have  the  Sultan  ask  your  government 
to  recall  you  for  outraging  Turkish  hos- 
pitality." 

"  I  have  tried,"  he  said.  "  I  have  urged 
all  of  this  on  her,  but  none  of  it  seems  to 
make  any  impression.  She  saj's  she  can't 
and  won't  live  without  seeing  me.  What 
am  I  to  do? ' 

I  advised  hi  in  to  make  her  thoroughly 
angry  with  him. 

"You  don't  know  her.  She  hasn't 
enough  spirit  to  be  angry  with  me.  She 
entered  into  the  affair  knowing  that  I 
was  practically  engaged  to  marry  another 
girl.  And  when  a  woman  knows  that 
and  can't  be  made  jealous,  there  is  little 
you  can  do." 

It  was  the  result  of  hundreds  of  years 
of  heredity.  If  a  Turkish  woman  nour- 
ished jealousy  she  would  have  a  pretty 
hard  time  of  it.  And  the  strong  walls 
about  the  harem  account  for  the  weak- 
ness of  their  natures.  For  generations 
they  have  had  no  need  for  the  barriers 
of  prudence  and  pride. 

In  the  early  spring  Fischer  spoke  to  me 
one  night  at  the  club, 

"I  have  had  an  awful  time  today," 
he  said.  "It  is  the  old  business  about 
Esme,  and  now  it  is  more  serious  than 
ever.  She  actually  came  to  my  a])art- 
ments  to-day  alone  and  forced  her  way 
in.  I  never  spent  a  more  desperate 
two  hours  in  my  life  than  in  trying  to 
get  her  out.  She  has  often  threatened 
to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  I  have  always 
laughingly  told  her  that  if  two  Turk- 
ish ladies  were  seen  coming  to  my 
apartments  the  very  virtuous  concierge 
would  throw  them  out.  The  other  day 
she  came  to  town  alone,  and  sent  me  a 
note  from  Tokatlian's  begging  me  to  come 
to  lunch  there.  I  went,  never  expecting 
to  find  her  alone.  That  was  a  very  em- 
barrassing interview.  I  told  her  that  if 
ever  she  came  again  without  Adile  I 
could  not  think  of  lunching  with  her. 
She  said  that  next  time  she  would  not 
ask  me  to  lunch,  but  would  come  to 
my  apartments,  I  talked  to  her  ver}' 
seriously  about  it,  and  tried  to  reason 
with  her.  or  to  shame  her.  But  she 
is   a  perfect  child.      Surely  she  does  not 


think  I  will  elope  with  her,  although 
she  is  always  telling  me  about  the 
Princess  Naiine,  who  ran  away  with 
a  European.  After  her  threat  I  at  once 
gave  notice  to  Frederic,  my  servant, 
that  if  ever  she  came,  he  was  to  say  I 
was  not  at  home.  I  told  hnn  what  I 
actually  believe  to  be  the  tnilh,  that  a 
Turkish  lady  had  lost  a  portion  of  her 
mind,  and  Avas  seeking  to  compromise 
herself  with  me.  I  believe  she  has  been 
there  once  before.  How  she  manages  it 
is  a  wonder.  She  must  bribe  her  coacli- 
n]an,  her  servant,  and  her  sister.  She 
puts  oft'  veil  and  fei'ige  in  the  coupe,  puts 
on  a  hat,  and  of  course  comes  to  my 
house  as  a  European,  so  that  the  police 
will  not  suspect  her.  To-day,  unfortu- 
nately for  me,  Frederic  was  awa}^,  and 
the  stupid  old  concierge's  wife  let  her  in. 
I  at  once  urged  her  to  go  away,  but  she 
calmly  took  oft'  her  hat  and  sat  down. 
I  told  her  all  of  the  horrible  things  that 
would  happen  to  her,  to  each  of  which 
she  replied  that  she  did  not  care.  She 
said  lier  life  was  not  worth  living,  and  if 
I  drove  her  away  she  would  end  it.  I 
tried  to  laugh  her  out  of  this;  but  I'll 
swear  laughing  is  no  easy  matter  under 
such  circumstances.  She  sat  on  one  side 
of  the  room,  I  on  the  other,  I  have 
never  kissed  her,  and  -there  has  never 
been  anything  like  love-making  between 
us.  I  grew  frighten(Hl  too  soon  to  be 
drawn  deeper  into  the  difticulty.  But 
Heaven  knows  that  if  it  were  to  get  out 
that  Esme  spent  two  hours  in  my  a})art- 
ments,  I  should  get  credit  for  committing 
every  crime  in  the  calendar  I  have  re- 
frained from  committing,  I  am  not  in 
love  with  her,  and  I  don't  even  believe 
she  is  seriously  in  love  with  me.  In  the 
first  place,  she  has  an  idea  that  every 
woman  of  the  world  nmst  have  an  all'air 
on  herhanils  all  the  time.  Then  she  has 
been  pron.nsed  to  old  liiza  Pacha,  whose 
wife  died  last  year,  and  as  soon  as  his 
proper  mourning  is  over  she  is  expected 
to  marry  him.  She  told  me  to-day  that 
she  preferred  death  to  this,  '  I  hope  I 
shall  be  compromised.'  she  said,  '  then 
})erhaps  old  Hiza  will  refuse  to  marry  me, 
and  I  shall  remain  free.  Then  no  one 
will  marry  me,  and  I  sluill  be  happy,'" 

I  knew  Fi.scher  very  intimately,  and 
knew  he  was  t(^lling  me  the  truth.  It 
was  the  nu)st  ridiculously  embarrassing 
position  foi'  a  man  to  be  in.  I  could  only 
advise   him    to  use    every    precaution    to 
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])i'evciit  tlieir  iiiceliii*]^.  He  could  eas- 
ily put  ail  end  to  tlie  visits  by  giving 
strict  orders  to  allow  210  lady  of  any 
kind,  Turk  or  Christian,  to  enter  his 
rooms. 

ll(i  must  have  been  successful,  for  as 
the  si)ring  came  on  1  heard  no  more  of 
the  matter. 

I  went  to  the  Avar  in  Greece,  leaving 
the  dull  routine  of  life  in  Stamboul  for 
tlie  more  exciting  scenes  of  Thessaly. 
At  the  fi-ont  J  met  one  of  the  young  of- 
ficers who  lived  in  I*i-inki])()S.  lie  told 
me  th.-it  lie  ioiew  the  Haniil  girls,  and 
that  they  Avi^re  having  a  vovy  nnh[(])i)y 
tim(>  with  tlieir  old  uncle.  It  seems  that 
liio  old  m;in  had  lu^ird  how  vei'y  uncon- 
ventionally the  girls  were  behaving,  and 
had  ])ut  them  under  special  guards.  "I 
shouldn't  he  surprised  to  liear  of  their 
running  away/'  he  said.  "Of  course 
their  uncle  is  I'ight.  They  can't  keep  any 
reputation  and  cai-ry  on  as  they  do.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  don't  much  blame 
the  gii'ls.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
al)out.  I^ife  in  a  harem  cannot  be  hap- 
])y  for  a  woman  with  an  education. 
Eithei-  we  must  abolish  the  seclusion  of 
women  or  restrict  their  education.  My 
little  girl  shall  not,  so  long  as  existing 
conditions  last,  learn  one  woi-d  of  French. 
It  will  only  make  her  unha})py.  ^:^he 
can  live  best  as  her  mother  and  her 
grandmothers  did  before  her.  Let  iier 
write  her  letters  in  hei'  own  language, 
and  read  the  Koran.  Listead  of  French, 
let  her  learn  housewifery  and  nursing. 
No  one  knows  belter  than  L  who  was 
educated  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  iluU  our 
})resent  system  of  the  harem  cannot  last. 
]^ut  one  woman  cannot  br(\ik  it  down, 
noi-  a  band  of  them.  It  is  only  when 
men  with  my  views  come  into  power  tliat 
the  eniancii)ation  can  come."" 

I  had  said  nothing  about  my  knowledge 
of  ))oor  Esme's  struggle  with  her  ideas 
of  the  outside  world,  and  of  her  conse- 
quent discontent. 

On  the  vei'y  day  on  wiiich  1  returned 
to  Constantino})le  I  lu^ard  the  news  of 
Esme  which  was  being  gossiinnl  all  (n-er 
town.  The  women  buying  in  ihe  shops, 
tlie  men  sij)])ing  their  cotVee  in  the  cotVee- 
houses,  even  the  little  beggai's  in  the 
streets. were  telling  each  otliei-  how  J\l>me 
Hanoum,    daughter    to    the    fanu)us    old 


Hamil  Pacha,  had  been  found  dead  in 
lier  room,  all  covered  witli  blood.  They 
did  not  at  first  recognize  that  it  was  sui- 
cide. This  is  a  form  of  mania  little 
Iniown  in  their  simple  life.  But  gradu- 
ally there  came  into  the  current  gossip  a 
sloi-y  of  how  a  pistol  was  found  by 
her  side,  which  she  had  stolen  from  her 
uncle's  room.  And  then  they  would 
shake  their  heads  and  wonder  why. 
They  did  not  know  any  of  the  details  of 
her  life.  They  only  knew  she  was  a 
great  lady,  and  had  plenty  of  coffee  and 
fine  clothes,  and  ought  to  iiave  been 
ha])py. 

In  the  high  world  I  learned  the  fuller 
story.  There  I  found  great  commotion. 
Tiie  drawing-rooms  were  filled  with  talk, 
and  the  friends  of  the  young  girl  grieved 
many  days,  for  she  liad  been  very  lova- 
ble. A  few  of  us  knew  that  she  had  been 
also  very  unhappy. 

Meanwhile  the  Turkish  police,  prying 
agents  of  the  palace,  had  been  question- 
ing every  one.  They  worried  Mrs.  Fow- 
ler, who  Avas  back  in  Constantinople 
on  an  inoi)portune  visit,  into  nervous 
prostration  because  it  happened  that  she 
had  been  observed  witli  Esme  the  day 
before  the  suicide,  and  of  course  found 
out  nothing  by  their  investigation.  Her 
family  told  that  she  had  often  threatened 
to  take  her  life;  but  hei*  old  uncle  said  he 
liad  never  believed  it:  he  thought  women 
were  too  gi'eat  cowards.  I  do  not  think 
the  police  ever  went  to  Fischer,  or  heard 
that  he  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  unhai)])y  all'air.  They  drew  up  a 
I'eport  on  the  case,  whicli  will  be  used  as 
a  threatening  code  of  conduct  in  the 
harem  world  for  years  to  come. 

A  letter  wi-ilten  by  Esme  before  she 
shot  herself  was  ample  evidence  of  the 
unhappiness  whicli  comes  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Prophet  who  seeks  too  much  liber- 
ty. She  was  determined  to  die  as  an  ex- 
ami)le  to  her  people  of  how  unhai^py  is 
the  condition  of  the  educated  woman  in 
a  harem.  Her  a])peal  carried  no  sound 
to  Turkish  women.  They  could  not 
understand  it. 

But  I  shall  never  think  of  the  women 
of  the  East  without  remembering  poor 
Esme's  letter,  and  the  lieart-breaking  line 
which  said.  "I  die  because  I  cannot  be 
fi-ee.  " 
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THE    SPAXISU-AMEKK  AX     WAR. 


BY    HENRY    CABOT    LOIXJK 


III.— THE   lU.OCKADE   OF   ("UIJA    AND    PlK^^llT   OF   CKia'KKA. 


nj'^O  tlie  AuKM-icaii  fleet  wliicli  tlirou^li 
J_  many  weary  weeks  liad  been  wailini;' 
for  action  in  <>-nin  impatience  at  Key 
West  the  news  of  tlie  resolution  of  (-oii- 
<^ress  and  of  tlie  President's  ordei*  to  sail 
brought  great  relief.  The  order  came  in 
the  late  afternoon  of  April  21,  but  there 
were  still  some  ships  to  coal,  sonu^  more 
detailed  instructions  to  be  received  from 
Washington,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
next  morning  at  half  ])ast  six  o'clock 
that  they  got  under  way  and  steamed 
slowly  off  toward  Havana.  The  block- 
ade proclaimed  by  the  Fi'esident  covered 
Havana  and  all  ports  east  and  west  be- 
tween Cardenas  and  B.ihia  Honda,  as 
well  as  Cienfuegos  on  the  south  coast, 
from  which  a  railroad  ran  to  the  ca])ital 
city.  It  was  generally  believed  at  the 
outbreak  of  th(>  war  that  Havana,  which 
drew  most,  of  its  supplies  from  the  United 
States,  would  soon   be    starved   into    sur- 
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render  when  cut  oil'  fi'oni  the  continent 
and  with  nothing  but  a  desohited  counti-y 
l)ehind  it  to  turn  to  for  rehef.  Events 
showed  that  this  concei)tion,  a  perfectly 
natui'al  one  at  the  thne.  was  ahsohitcly 
unfounded.  Eithei-  Havana  had  vast 
stores  Oil  hand,  or  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  tJie  blockade  -  running  thi'ough 
the  southern  ])orts  were  ahlc  to  su])ply 
the  city,  or  all  tlir(>e  sources  combined 
were  sullicient,  for  that  ol)j(H-t.  What- 
ever the  explanation,  certain  it  is  that 
although  there  was  a  gi'eat  deal  of  sutler 
ing  in  the  capital,  tlieic  Is  no  imlication 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  it  was,  as  a 
military  position,  inucli  nearer  to  surren- 
der on  account  of  starvation  than  at  the 
beginning  of  hostilities.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  theory  then  prevalent  as  to  the 
desi)erat<'  condition  of  the  city  w  hose  fall 
meant  the  end  of  Si)anish  I'ule  in  Cuba, 
the     American     l)locka(ie    closed    tightlv 
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over  ll.i  vaiia,  ;ni(l  in  tlic  ojiciiinir  <l;i.vs  of  copt  as  a  warniim-  to  llio  Spaniards,  and 
llic  war  Spaiiisli  vessels  and  slcanisiiips  as  a  test  of  American  inarksiiiaiiship.  llie 
plyin--  to  the  blockaded  ])ort  fell  i-apidly  allair  of  April  27  at  Matanzas  was  of  tri- 
inlo  tlir  hands  of  the  Amci-icans.  niitil  lling-  importance,  althoucrli  great  atten- 
this  commei'cti  was  jjraclieal  1  y  stoppctl  or  tion  was  given  to  it  at  the  nKjment  l)e- 
drsl  I'ovcd.  caiis(^  it  was  the  tii'St  action  of  tlie  war  by 
blockading  and  pri/.e  taking  were  not.  land  or  sea.  I>iit  while  the  tleet  was  tlius 
li()\v<'ver.  the  sole  duties  of  tlie  Amei-ican  carrying  out  its  orders  by  its  vigoi'ons 
llccl.  It  was  ohvions  that  any  atteni))!  to  blockade,  by  opening  a  bombardment  on 
ovt,  into  the  harbor  of  Havana  through  tlie  h-sx-r  i)oi'ts.  and  by  liarassing  the 
its  narrow  channel  eramincd  with  mines  coast  l)atteries  and  garrisons,  events  were 
would  be  at  once  mad  and  ustdcss.  Wni  occurring  elsewliere  wliich  determined 
it  was  at  the  same  time  vi^vy  desirable  to  the  future  course  of  tlie  war. 
k-eep  ()|)(>n  and  u nprotecteib  so  far  as  i)os-  <  )n  April  23  the  Pr<>sident  called  for 
sible.  the  other  harboi's,  because  at  that  12."). 000  volunteers,  and  on  A})ril  25  Con- 
moment  the  theory  was  that  w(»  should  gress  ad()))t(>d  a  fornuil  declaration  of  war. 
either  land  a- large  army  to  i)roc(M'd  against  which  stated  that  war  had  existed  since 
Havana,  or  important  expeditions  to  co-  April  21— an  unquestioned  truth.  On  the 
operate  with  the  insurgents  in  a  nH)ve-  2()th  tlie  President  announced  that  the 
ment  to  cut  oil'  tlie  cai)ital  from  the  inte-  United  States,  althougli  not  a  signatory, 
rioi'.  This  theoi'y.  wliether  strongly  or  would  adhere  lo  the  agreement  of  Paris. 
lightly  held,  was  soon  s(^t  aside  by  events  and  permit  no  ])rivateers.  The  wisdom 
and  never  acted  upon— a  very  fortumit(^  of  this  ])rompt  and  righteous  declaration 
thing,  for  it  rest(Ml  uj)on  a  gross  under-  was  seen  at  once  in  the  appi'oval  which 
estimate  of  tlu^  str(Migth  of  Havana  ami  it  received  abi'oad.  and  in  ihe  embarrass- 
oft  Ik;  S])aiiish  forces,  and  upon  an  e(iual-  ment  which  it  caused  to  Spain,  wliere 
ly  gross  over-estimate  of  the  numbers  lioj)es  w(M'e  entertained  that,  all  social  and 
and  etliciency  of  the  insurgents.  In  tht^  national  etiiciency  being  dead,  something 
early  oays  of  the  war,  howi^-er.  it  bad  might  still  be  done  by  legalized  })iracy. 
sullicient  strength  to  alVect  the  naval  InIei'iKiti(»iKil  o})inion  was  still  fui'ther 
op(,>rations  n(\ar  Havana,  but  very  hud^i-  conciliated  by  our  giving  thii'ty  days  lo 
ly  led,  practically,  only  to  work  which  all  Spanish  ships  to  b-ave  our  ])orts. 
it  would  have  been  well  to  do  in  any  Tiius.  while  Congress  was  voting  money 
ev(Mit.  and  ])re])aring  a  bill  for  war  revenue, 
The  lirst  all'air  growing  out  of  these  while  the  call  for  volunteers  was  going 
conditions,  and  the  iirsl  action  of  tln^  war.  through  the  land,  while  camps  were  be- 
occurred  at  .Matanzas.  1 1  was  disc'overed  ing  t'ormed.  men  mustei'ed  in.  tbe  i-egu- 
tliat  the  Spaniards  wer(^  (^stal)lisliing  bat-  lars  brought  together  from  all  pai'ts  of 
teries  and  raising  mwv  fortiliv-ations  at  the  country  and  mobiliztnl  at  Tampa,  we 
that  ])ort.and  on  .\pril  27  Admiral  Samp-  were  settling  i'a])idly  and  judiciously  our 
son's  tlag  ship,  the  Xcir  Voi'h',  supporteil  ri^latioiis  with  the  other  powers  of  tlie 
by  the  m(»n itor  P/o'/Z^/y/ and  the  unarmoi'-  earth.  There  was  never  a  moment  when 
ed  ci'uiser  (  'i iiciinnifi,  bombarded  the  de-  luiy  Europt>aii  ]iower  could  or  would 
fences.  Th(^  Spanish  shooiing  was  very  have  dai-ed  to  interfere  with  us.  although 
bad.  only  three  shots  coming  near  llie  columns  of  speculations.  ])redictions,  and 
Xcii'  )'(>rL\  and  noiu'  hitting  the  Cinciii-  niy>terions  warnings  tilled  the  news- 
iidfi.  which  was  much  expostnl.  The  i)aptM's  on  lliis  subject.  And  as  tliei'e  was 
Amei'ican  sliootiuL:'.  on  the  other  hand,  no  danger  that  any  one  ])ower  would  in- 
was  good,  from  tlie  great  Kviiudi  guns  terfere,  so  after  Manila  there  was  no  ])eril 
)f  the  Pid'ifidi  to  the  I'apid-tires  of  the  to  be  apprehencbHl  fi-om  any  combination 
CiiK'imiaf  i.  The  Spanish  batterit^s  and  of  powers.  That  was  llu' crisis,  and  when 
earth-works  were  badly  shaltertHl  and  Enudand  refused  to  join  the  concert  of 
brok(Mi  up.  and  many  guns  dismounted.  Eurojie  in  intei'fei-ing  with  us  in  the 
As  the  C^iptain  -  (xeneral  o\'  C'aba  an-  Philijipines — an  act  not  to  be  forgotten 
nounced  that  only  one  mule  was  kiihHl.  by  AnuM-icans  —  all  jiossible  danger  of 
wo  may  coiudude  with  almost  at>soiute  interfei-enci^  from  any  quartei-  was  at  an 
('(U'tainty  that  there  must  have  been  a  end.  Nevertludess.  as  we  adjusted  our 
v<M'V  consid(U-ablt»  loss  of  life  among  the  rtdalions  to  the  rest  of  tbe  woi'ld  wisely 
troops  exposed  to  the  American  lirt\      Ex-  aiul  (luickiy,  w  hen  we  caught  Spain  by  the 
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throat,  so  tlie  rest  of  tlu^  world  made 
liast('  to  deliiio  tlieii'  relations,  both  to  us 
and  to  our  anta<>'onist. 

England  declared  lier  n(Miti'a.lity  on 
April  23,  the  same  da,y  on  wjiich  the  CJov- 
eriior- General  of  1  loiin- -  kong-  requested 
Commodore  l)(^\vey  to  leave  English  wa- 
ters within  forty-eight  hours — a  polite  in 
vitatioii  fraught  with  mucli  meaning  to 
what  remained  of  Charles  V.'s  empire  in 
the  East.  But  we  were  not  the  only  people 
who  had  a  lighting-lleet  in  neutral  wa- 
ters. For  some  time  past  Spain  had  been 
collecting  a  torpedo-boat  llotilla,  and  a 
squadron  of  armored  cruisers.  The  ileet 
thus  brought  together  had  conu^  to  the 
Canaries,  and  thence  had  i)roce(Mled  to 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  In  the  days  af- 
ter the  Maine  explosion,  when  relations 
between  the  two  countries  w(M'e  straining 
to  the  breaking-point,  the  movements  of 
these  Spanisli  ships  e.xcited  intense  inter- 
est. It  was  rumored  that  they  werc^  to 
come  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  had  th(\v  done 
so  their  arrival  would  have  precii)itated 
war.  But  tlu^y  did  jiot  start;  they  re- 
mained quietly  at  the  CVipe  Verde  Isl- 
ands, and  wlien  war  came  they  still  lin- 
gered.     It  n)ay  well  be  doubted  wbetluM' 


they  would  iiave  moved  at  all  if  they  had 
IxMMi  in  a  Spanish  harbor,  but.  unluckily 
for  them,  the  Cape  Verde  islands  were 
Poi'tuguese,  and  although  Portugal  was 
entirely  friendly  to  Spain,  she  was  obliged 
to  issue  a,  proclamation  of  lUMitrality  on 
April  29.  Thereupon  the;  Spanish  ileet, 
de[)a,rted,  under  oi'dei's  fi-om  Madrid.  The 
light  torpedo-boats,  uni)rotected  cruisers, 
and  transports  went  north  to  the  C^aiiai'ies, 
and  thence  to  Spain.  The  lighting-squad- 
ron was  lost  sight  of  steering  westward. 
This  squadi'on  consisted  of  the  Co/on,  the 
Ahiiiraiife  Oquciido,  the  V/Z('(U/((,  and 
the  Maria  7Vrc.S((,  ai-mored  cruis(M's  of  the 
(irst  class,  all  new,  all  the  best  work  of 
European  dock-yards,  with  heavy  batteries 
of  the  linest  modern  I'iiles,  eight  inches 
of  ai'mor,  and  a  contract  s))eed  of  over 
twenty  knots,  and  of  threc^  lai'ge  torpedo- 
boat -destroy  <m's,  the  Furor,  P/iif<)}i,  and 
Terror,  just  out  of  English  yards,  the 
last  expression  of  Scotch  aiul  English 
l)uilding,  and  with  a  contract  speed  of 
thirty  knots.  The  squadron,  as  it  aj)- 
peai'(Hl  on  })ai)erand  in  the  njival  registers, 
was,  as  a.  whole,  jiowei'ful  in  armament, 
fast,  and  very  formidable.  There  it  was, 
then,  loose  on  the  ocean,  and  the  question 
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wliicli  at  once  arost*  and  ovci'sliadow  p(1 
all  otlnu's  was  where  Admiral  Cervera.  and 
his  ships  were  <i<)inL!\  for  th(\v  i-epresented 
the  SjKinish  sea  ])()wer.  When  they  were 
found  and  destroyed,  the  cain})ai_i»-n  on  the 
Atlantic  side  would  he  over,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Spaniards  from  tlie  American 
hemisphere  could  he  effected  at  the  j)lea- 
sure  of  the  United  States.  Until  they 
wer(^  destroy(Ml  no  movement  could  he 
safely  or  conclusi  vely  undertaktMi  aii'ainst 
eitluM'  Cuha  or  Puerto  Ivico.  It  was  the 
old,  ever  -  I'ecui'rinu'  prohjem  of  the  sea 
pow(M',  as  ci'ucial  and  decisiv(^  to  the  Ignit- 
ed States  in  tht^  spring-  of  1898  as  it  was 
to  RouM'  when  Hanuihal  faced  the  le- 
^•ions,  or  lo  the  Kn<>lish  when  Napoleon 
handed  all  Euroi)e  tofiether  against  GriMit 
Ih'itain. 

The  Sj);inish  fleet  was  somewhere  in  tlie 
mid- At  hint  ic  :  that  was  all  that  was  known. 
and  speculation  was  I'ife  as  to  its  destina- 
tion. Th(^  peo))le  of  the  Atlantic  sea  hoard 
thouoht  that  a  d<^scent  upon  the  coast 
towns  was  at  hand — an  ohviously  imi)os- 
sihle  solut  ion,  hecause  in  the  waters  of  New 
En<i'landthe  Spaniards,  far  i-emoved  fi'om 
any  hase.  would  hav(^  courted  destruc- 
tion. S(^  this  opinion  was  I'cjected  hy 
the  Navy  Dei)artinent.  Another  o])inion 
was  that  Cerv(M'a  was  st(\uninu-  away 
southward  to  cut  off  the  Orrf/o)).  Hei'e. 
unfortunately,  thei'e  was  much  o-reater 
])rol)al)ility  of  trul  li  than  in  tlu^  chimei-a 
of  the  descent  on  the  At  lantic  coast  towns. 
But  the  Strateo-y  l]oai-d  wisely  decided  tlial 
to  divide  or  scatt(U'  the  tleets  in  an  effort 
to  ])rotect  the  Orci/oif  would  he  a  mistake 
of  the  first  order.  The  L:reat  hattle-sliip 
nmst  take  Ium-  chance.  KiihtM'  slie  would 
slip  hy  h(U'  enemies  safely,  or.  if  slie  met 
them,    she    would    so    cripple    tiuMu    that 


their  effectiveness  woidd  he  f:onc.     So  the 
Oregon  was  left  to  her  fate. 

Tlius  two  possihilities  for  the  Spanish 
fleet  were  considered  and  set  aside.  A 
third  was  that,  after  niakino"  a  wide  turn, 
the  fleet  would  return  to  Spain,  and  ru- 
mors of  its  reap])eaiance  at  Cadiz  ke])t 
coming'  until  the  moment  when  the  truth 
was  known.  Such  a  ])i'Oceedin.<i-  as  this, 
however,  seemed  too  ahsurd,  even  for 
a  Spaniard,  to  a  world  whicli  had  not 
yet  seen  Admiral  Camara  go  hack  and 
forth  through  the  Suez  Canal:  and  the 
authorities  in  Washing-ton,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Admii-al  Sampson,  decided  that 
Cei'V(U'a  was  intending  to  do  the  sensihle 
thing- from  a  naval  stand-])oint.  and  make 
for  a,  ])ort  from  which  he  could  o})erate 
toward  the  relief  of  Havana.  It  was  fur- 
ther conjectured,  and  on  all  tlie  known 
facts  and  conditions  very  wisely  conjec- 
tured, that  the  S{)aiiish  fleet  wotild  come 
to  I^ierto  Rico,  the  natui-al  and  only 
strong-  Spanish  hase  f(U'  ojierations  direct- 
ed towai'd  Cuha.  On  the  speed  to  he  fair- 
ly estimated  fc^i-  such  a  fleet  the  time  of 
their  arrival  at  Puert(^  Rico  could  easily 
he  determined.  So  it  came  ahout.  on  this 
tluMU'v  of  the  conditions,  that  soon  after 
noon  on  ^Nfay  8  the  hattle-shi])s  Iowa  and 
T)i(Ji(ni((  left  Key  West,  whence  tlie  llag- 
sliip  Xcw  Yoi'l'  followed  them  that  night. 
Tiie  rendezvous  was  at  Juriu'o  Cove. 
al)()Ut  twelve  miles  east  of  Havana.  There 
tlH\v  W(M'e  joined  from  the  hlockading 
sqnadron  hy  the  two  monitoi's  Terror 
and  Aiii})hitrite.  the  two  unarmoi-ed 
ci-nisers  Defroii  and  Mont(foi)ie)\i/.  the 
tor])edo-])oat  I'orte)-.  tln^  tug-  Wo))ip((f Hek\ 
and  a  collier.  Tluui  they  stai'ted  east  to 
find  the  Spanish  fleet.  A  more  ill-assort- 
ed  s(juadi-on  it   would  have  heen  dillicult 
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to  imagine,  and  tlio  necessity  wliicli  made 
it  so  came  from  tlie  insiillicieiit,  niisvstem- 
atic  naval  autliorizations  of  Cong-ress  run- 
ning' back  over  many  years.  In  tlie  two 
essential  qualities  of  tlie  modern  ileet,  lio- 
mog-eneity  of  type  and  evenness  of  speed, 
tliey  were  painfully  deficient.  The  squad- 
ron was  composed  of  the  most  discordant 
types,  and  varied  in  speed  from  the  twen- 
ty knots  or  more  of  tlie  N'ew  York  to  the 
monitors'  maximum  of  less  than  ten.  The 
monitors,  in  fact,  were  nothing'  but  a 
perilous  incumbrance.  Their  low  speed 
and  limited  coal-capacit\^  made  it  neces- 
sary to  tow  them,  and  they  thus  reduced 
the  speed  of  the  fleet  to  about  seven  knots. 
In  any  sort  of  seaway  it  was  impossible 
to  fight  their  g-iins.  and  if  an  enemy  had 
been  encountered  in  the  open  ocean,  they 
would  have  been  a  hinderanceand  a  dan- 
ger, not  a  help.  Thus  burdened  with 
ships  fit  only  for  the  smooth  waters  of  a 
harbor,  and  with  a  fleet -s|)eed  of  seven 
knots.  Admiral  Sampson,  thanks  to  the 
parsimony  of  Congress,  set  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  a  powerful  squadron  of  homogene- 
ous armored  cruisers,  with  a  uniform  con- 
tract speed  of  twenty  knots. 

His  departure  was  the  end  of  the  crude 
idea  with  which  the  war  opened,  that  we 
were  to  batter  down  the  Morro  Castle 
and  the  Cabanas  forts,  land  a  few  thou- 
sand troops,  and  take  Havana  out  of 
hand.  Before  the  war  a  high  authoi-ity 
was  reported  to  liave  said  that  in  ten  days 
we  could  have  40,000  men  ready  for  0])er- 
ations  in  Cuba.  April  23  the  President 
called  for  125.000  volunteers,  and  a  month 
later  for  75.000  more.  It  was  at  once 
discovered  that  but  very  few  of  the  regi- 
ments furnished  by  the  States  were  fully 
equip{)ed,  while  most  of  them  were  only 
])artially  equipped,  and  many  were  not 
equipped  at  all.  Instead  of  being  able  to 
mobilize  40,000  in  ten  days,  it  was  found 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  even  partially 
muster  them  in  that  time.  While  sundry 
blatant  newspapei's  were  clamoring  for 
an  immediate  advance  on  Havana,  it  was 
becoming  quite  clear  to  all  nuMi.  even  in 
those  confused  days,  that  it  would  take 
weeks  and  months,  rather  than  days,  to 
make  these  really  fine  volunteers  into 
an  army;  that  the  machinery  of  trans- 
portation, supplies,  liospital  service,  and 
the  rest  was  utterly  inadequate  for  th(^ 
strain  suddenly  ]>ut  upon  it,  even  if  it  had 
been  good,  and  it  was  not  good,  but  bad 
and  rustv.       On    Mav  14,  ten   davs   aftei* 


Sampson'sdeparture  for  Puerto  Rico,  there 
were  only  a  littl<>  over  10,000  men  at  Tam- 
pa, and  the  wise  men  who  had  said  from 
the  beginning  that  we  ought  to  move  on 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Spanish  base,  and  not 
begin  in  early  summer  on  Havana,  ulti- 
mately carried  their  i)oint  because  of 
facts  more  potent  than  the  best  reasoning. 

But  no  military  movement  being  pos- 
sible until  we  had  command  of  the  sea, 
the  pursuit  of  Cervera's  fleet,  from  both 
the  military  and  the  naval  point  of  view, 
was  the  one  thing  to  which  all  else  had 
to  be  subordinated.  So  while  the  gen- 
erals and  admii'als  of  civil  life  were  lay- 
ing out  and  discussing  cam})aigns  in  the 
newspapei's,  facts  were  ])utting  the  real 
war  into  the  right  channels;  and  while 
the  prepared  navy  was  oft'  after  Spain's 
sea  power,  tlie  unprei)ared  army  was  oc- 
cupying the  time  thus  fortunately  given 
in  getting  ready  with  an  energy  and  speed 
most  remarkable  when  one  understood 
the  wretched  system  imposed  upon  it 
by  Congi-ess,  and  the  weight  of  needless 
clerks,  endless  red-tape,  and  fear  of  respon- 
sibility  which  had  grown  uj)  in  choking 
luxuriance  during  the  long,  neglectful 
peace. 

But  although  the  direct  attack  on  Ha- 
vana so  confidently  looked  for  at  the  out- 
set was  thus  practically  abandoned,  the 
woi-k  of  blockading  the  island  and  cut- 
ting it  otV  from  all  outside  communication 
went  diligently  forward.  Various  expe- 
ditions were  undertaken  to  open  connec- 
tion with  tlie  Cuban  insurgents  and  su])- 
ply  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  as 
the  exaggerated  estimate  then  existing  of 
their  nuuibers  and  etliciency  made  the 
belief  genei-al  that  they  could  be  devel- 
0])ed  into  a  powei'ful  ofiensive  force,  and 
be  used  with  efi'ect  against  the  Spania)-ds. 
Then  and  later  various  expeditions  were 
sent  forth  in  tlie  Lri/doi.  CV//.s',s/>.  aiul 
Florida,  but  they  had  no  result.  The 
earlier  laiulings.  nianagiHl  and  conducted 
in  large  nu\isurt^  by  Captain  Dorst  of  the 
regular  army,  a  most  gallant  and  accom- 
plished otlicer,  wei'e  eU'ective  sometimes  in 
the  face  of  a  sharp  l\\\\  The  first  skir- 
mishing took  {)lace  on  one  of  these  expe- 
ditions, much  courage  was  shown,  some 
blood  was  shed,  arms  wei'e  landed,  and 
communication  opened  with  the  insur- 
gents, but  that  was  the  end  of  it.  There 
was  no  trouble  about  the  expeditions,  but 
nothing  was  develo})(Hl  by  them  among 
the  insurgents. 
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More  serious  worls  \v:is  lli;il  ciiliiilcd  by  lion  s(>ciii('(l  cci'laiii.  l.iil  llif  Hudson,  real 
llic  blockade  and  i)y  allaci<s  upon  llic  ly  notliin.L;-  int^i-c  than  an  armed  liarbor 
lesser  posts  lo  hfealc  down  llie  defences  t  iiu'.  l)tit coin  nianded  hyauallant  oHicer. 
and  desli'oy  aii.\-  Inrl^inu'  unnWoats.  J5e-  Lieutenant  F.  H.  Newfoiiib.  came  bravely 
I'oi-e  the  New  ^'orlc  went  eastward  slie  lo  tbe  i-escue.  Tbe  Hudson  had  ci'e])t 
liad  l)rokeii  up  souic  ])arties  of  Spaniai-ds  slowly  after  the  Wiiislow.  and  firiiio- 
who, with  sli'an<i-e  absence  of  humor,  had  i-apidly  on  the  Spaniards,  now  started,  in 
opened  on  berwith  ]\lauser  I'lHes  at  ^ia-  t  lie  midst  of  a  storm  of  ])rojectiles.  tobriiig 
riel,  but  slie  was  di'awin^-  very  near  to  oil'  the  disal)led  torpedo-1)oat.  Twice  she 
San  .Iiian  wlien,  on  ^lay  11.  a  far  more  <:()t  a  line  to  the  Wi)isloH\  and  twice  it 
serious  all'aii-  than  any  wliich  had  yet  paiMed.  Then  the ///((/.so?/  a'ot  along-side, 
taken  place  occnrred  at  Cardenas.  ()ir  and  towed  tlie  wounded  boat. with  herblood- 
tliat  port  tiie  eu  n  boats  3/r/('// /(/,s  and  Wil-  stained  decksand  bi'oken  sides. out  of  rang-p 
iiiiiKjIoii.  tlie  lor|)edo  boat  \Vi)isIoi(\  and  and  into  safely.  Thei'e  were  live  killed 
tbe  convei'ted  I'evenue  -  cut ter  IIi(dso}i  and  five  wounded  out  of  the  Wiiislow's 
were  maintaining"  tln^  blockade.  Aftei'  a  com})lement  of  twenty-one  oflicei'S  and 
time  it  was  learned  that  tliere  were  three  men.  a  terrible  percentag'e.  and  the  lieavi- 
Spanisb  guiiboats  in  tlie  liarbor,  and  on  est  loss  incui'red  by  the  American  navy 
the  Stii  of  May  an  attempt  was  made  to  in  any  action  of  the  war.  It  \vas  a  I'asli 
decoy  them  out  of  the  harbor,  \vhich  so  undertaking-,  but  most  brilliantly  and 
far  succeeded  that  one  came  within  range  gallantly  faced  and  altem})ted.  a  })roof.  to 
of  th(^  Mdchiifs,  got  a,  ('»  -  ])ounder  sliell  those  who  rightly  inteiM)reted  it.  of  a  vei-y 
landed  upon  her.  and  quickly  i-etreated.  high  and  victorious  spirit  in  the  navy  of 
It  was  obvious,  after  this,  that  to  light  the  tbe  United  Stat(>s.  waiting  only  for  a  large 
Spaniards  it  was  necessary  to  go  after  o])})ortun ity  to  win  coi'resjK^nding*  tri- 
Ihem  wherever  they  might  be,  a  di.scovery  umpbs.  Xor  did  the  blow  dealt  the  Wins- 
which  became  later  an  acce})ted  princi})le  lou'  g'o  unavenged.  When  the  Hudso)! 
of  the  war.  Acting  on  this  theory,  tln^  and  her  consort  were  out  of  the  way,  the 
Wi/ittiiKjfoih  W'inslow,  and  llndson.  on  ir///>//>/r/^)/(»  drew  in.  desti'oyed  the  Sl^an- 
May  11.  made  vheir  way  into  tlu^  bay  isii  gunboat  which  luid  been  engaged,  and 
along  an  unused  channel,  whicli  was  free  smashed  and  silenc(^d  all  the  shore  bat- 
from  mines,  until  they  were  within  a  mile  teries.  with  a  heavy  loss  to  the  garrisons, 
and  a  half  of  the  wharves  wher(^  th(^  Tliere  was  nothing  moi'e  to  be  feared  from 
enemy's  gunboats  were  lying.  Then  the  the  gunboats  or  defences  of  Cardenas, 
water  IxH'ame  too  shoal  for  the  ir//>///)/f/-  The  sanH>  day  tliat  the  WinsJ(m\  the 
fo)i^{\\\(\  the  Wi}islou'  was  ordeied  ahead  Jlitdsou .  ixudlhe  WiI)]u'n(jto)i  \\ere]\-dy\\\^ 
to  attack.  It  was  a  most  I'eckless  ))iece  of  their  action  at  Cai'denas,  far  away  on  the 
woi'k'  to  undei'tak-e.  for  the  Winslow  was  southern  coast  of  Cuba  another  hght  was 
a.  torpedo  boat,  not  a  light ing  slii]).  Ikm'  taking  ])lace.  in  the  jirogress  of  the  work 
sides  were  not  ovei-  a  (|uar!(M"  of  an  incli  of  separating  tlie  great  island  from  the 
thick',  and  sbe  was  goiim-  to  meet  shii)s  rt^st  of  the  world.  On  the  night  of  ]\Iay 
carrying  Pi  pounders.  Her  darini:-  com-  lb.  Ca]>tain  ]\lcCalla  of  the  MarhJehead 
mander.  Lieutenant  liernadou.  and  his  called  for  vol unleers  to  ]irotect  the  cable- 
ollicers  and  men.  were.  liowe\(M'.  only  cutttu'sin  their  work.  The  roll  was  soon 
too  eaLicr  to  make  tln^  atltMnpt.  (  )n  they  lilled.  and  the  next  morning  the  steam- 
went.  o|)eiiing  vigorously  with  their  1-  launches  of  tlu^  Murblehead  and  XasJi- 
ponnders.  The  Spaniards  replied  tii'rce'y.  rillc.  towing  the  two  sailing  -  launches 
l*res(Mitly  tli(\v  found  themselves  among  uniUu' command  of  Lieutenants  Winslow 
some  i'(m1  l)n()ys.  wliicli  marked  ranges,  and  Anderson,  started  into  the  harbor 
and  the  shots  from  tbe  batttM'ies  and  the  of  Cienfnegos  about  quai'ter  before  sev- 
gunboats  began  to  comt^  luune.  Ten  en.  They  carried  a  squad  of  marines 
striudc  the  unprotected  boat.  Lieutenant  ])icked  \'ov  proticiency  as  mai'ksmen.  and 
Larnadou  was  badly  wounded,  but  man-  a  machine-gun  in  the  bow  of  {\icli  boat, 
aged  to  ktM'])  ids  feet.  Tiu^  sUM'rim:- uear  Tbe  A''(/sA  r/7/c  and  .l/rr;7>/c//ca(/ tl.en  o})en- 
was  smashed,  and  one  engine,  Tlien  canu^  vd  lire  on  tlie  Spanish  batteri(\s.  and  und(M' 
tbe  (deviuilh  shot,  which  killed  Kiisiuu  on-er of  tiiis.  and  that  of  the  steam-launch- 
IJagley  and  four  men.  The  brave  liiih^  es.  the  crews  of  the  other  boats  went  to 
boat  was  now  tloating  ht^iplessly  in  full  work.  It  was  a  ]-)erilous  business,  but  the 
range  of  the  Si)an  isli  guns.      ILm- tlestruc-  saiK)rs  gra])phHl  and  cut  successfully  the 
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two  (mMcs  llicy    ]\:n\    Ixmmi   ordered   to  de  tlicre   was    no    oliaii^jc    in    speed    of   direc- 

sti'ov.    Tliey  also  round  ;t  small  eal)le.  l)nt  tioii.        On    tlie    .ships    foi^-t-d.    wit]i     ^uns 

the    ui'apnel    fouled    the    hotloni    and    was  shotted,  liie    i-apid-tires  ready,  and    lights 

lost.       .Meantime    the    Spanisli     lire    Li'rew  seretMied     at     ni-lit.      Otlieers    and     men 

liotler   and   holler.  i)oniinu-  oul    from    llie  stood   double  watches,  and   tliose  carried 

halJeries  and  machine  uiins,  and  the  boats  in.sensible  from  the  fire-room  begged  to  re- 

bogan  losuilVi-.   'I'he  wellilirected  lire  from  turn  as  soon  as  they  came  to  themselves. 

the  ritles  of  the  marines  and  from  tin-  1-  Luckily  for  her.  tlie  Temerario  never  be- 

pouhders  k-ept  the  Spaniai-ds  from   reacii-  canu^  visible,  and  on  April   oO  tlie  Anier- 

inu-    the   swit(di     house    which    controlled  ican  shii)s  wei-e  at  ]\io.      Hei'e  they  met  a 

the     submarine     torpedoes,  but    hiunches  cordial    rece})lioii.    and    once    more    were 

<'oiild  not  contend  witli   batteries  at  close  coaled.     Here  too  came  news  of  the  exisl- 

range.  and   when  t  he  work  for  which  they  ence    of    war,   and    of    tiu^   sailing   of   the 

came,  and  which  lia<l   all   been   jjerformed  Spani.«*h    fleet  with   an    unknown    destina- 

under  a    heavy    lire,  was  done,  they   with-  tion.      Four    powei'ful    aiinored    cruisers 

(h-ew   to  the  ships.      Nine  men,  including  and   three  torpedo-boats,  somewhere,  per- 

1  .it'iitenant   Winslow,  iiad  been  wounded,  haps  on    the  track   to  the   north:     iieavy 

souie  seriously,  and  thre(\  as  was  reported  odds    these   for  one   ship.        But    Captain 

lal<'i',   moi'tally.       it    was    a    very    gallant  Clark    leaves    Rio    on    J\lay    4.    drops    jiis 

exploit,  coolly    and     thoroughly     cari'ied  slower    consorts,  the   Mur/cffd    and   A /c- 

1  hrough,  under  a  galling  tire,  and   it  sue-  theroij.   oil'    Cai)e   Frio,  and    tluu-e    is    no 

ceeded    in    its  purpose  of  hamj)ering   and  ipiivtu'    in    his    despatch    of    ]\Iay   il,  from 

blocking  in   the  enemy  at    the   ini|)ortant  Hahia.        He    says,    quite    simi)]y,     '"The 

port  of  ( 'ieufuegos.  wlii(di  was  the  road  to  Oregon   could    steam    fourteen   i>:nots   for 

Havana  from  the  southern  coast.      It  was  hours,  and  in  a  running  light  might  beat 

another     twist,     in     tln^     coil      which     the  off   and    crii)ple    the    Spanish    fleet,"  and 

United  States  was  tightening  about  Cuba,  those  who  read  these  words  think  of  Sir 

Mearitime    the  ill-assorted    lleet    under  Richard  Grenville  in  tlie  ytnu's  gone  by, 

.\dmira'   Sampson  was    making    the    best  and  know  that  the  sea  s})irit  of  the  noi'th, 

way  it  (ould  east  ward,  and  the  pui'suit  of  drawn    from    a    far-distant     ])ast.   is    still 

Cervera's    tl(Md  had  faii'ly  begun.      It   was  burning  strong  and  clear  in   this  Anuu'i- 

k-nown    when    the  Sp..niards    had    sailtnl.  can  captain  and  his  crew.      So  lie  leaves 

biU.    whither   they    had    goiu'    could    only  Bahi;i.  and  on  May  IS  he  is  at  Barbadoes. 

be  a.  matter   of    guess.       They    might    be  and  tluui  comes  another  s])ace  of  anxiety, 

going  to   liai-ry  the   New  Fngland    coast,  deeper  among  men  on   land  than  anuing 

or  a,t  least,  as  has  been  said,  sonu^  persons  those    on    the    l)atlle-shi[).   and    then    the 

thought  this    possible.      ^lore     i-easonable  count ry  hears,  on  ^lay  24.  that  the  (-^/'cpfo;/ 

was  the  theory  that    they  intended  to  in-  is  at  .lu])iter  Inlet.  Floi'ida.  her  gi"(\it  voy- 

tercept  \\\()  Oiuujoii.    The  gi-eat  battle-shij)  age  done.      A  ])ause.  and   then   the  woi'ld 

had    ai-rived    on     March   !)   at    San    I' ran-  knows   that    the  Orcijo)).  after  hei'   14.0()() 

cisco.  and  ou  the  iUth.witb  Ca])tain  Clark  miles  through  all  seas  and  weather,  is  on 

in  command,  she  startetl  on  hei*  long  voy-  ]\vv    way   to  join    the   lighting-line,  not    a 

age  round  Cape    Hoiai.  to  join  tlu^  North  rivet,  nor  a  !)oit.  nor  a  g(\iring  brok(Ui  or 

Atlantic   S(iuadron.      ( )n  April   7  she  left  out   of  ])lace.      It  a])pears  very  siiar})]y  in 

(Jallao.  wh(u-e  sluM'oaled.  for  Saiuly  J\)int.  tliis    fashion    that,  des})ite   wise   ci'itics   in 

runninLi'  st(\ulily  «)n   through  lu^ivy  seas.  Furo{)e.  Amei'ican   battle-ships   can    make 

but    maiuiaining   high    speed.      (hi    April  gj-eat  voyages  and  face  the  seas  as  well  as 

IC)    she    reaclunl    the    strait,  and    rode   out  tight,  ami  that  there  is  a  ca})acity  for  true 

a    severe    u-ale    at    her    anchors,   at     Vovi  and    honest    workmanshi})   in   the  United 

'I'amai'.     The  next  day  tlie  batt  le-s]ii|)  was  States  very  comforting  to  think"  on.   Vei-y 

at    Sandy  i*oini,  where  she  coaUnl  again,  clear,  too.  is  the  still  gi-eater  fact  that  the 

and  ])ici-;ed  up  the  gunboat  Mi(rirff((.     ( )n  AuuM-ican   seamen.  ca])tain   and  crew,  ar(^ 

the  "Jlst   the  snips  ran    throu^'h    llu'  strait  lilletl  to-day  with  th(>  old  sjurit  of  the  sea- 

by  which  Magel  Ian  ])assed  to  found  Spain's  couiiuerors  siiining  undimmed  and  strong. 

empir(>  in  tlie  Fast,  and  tunnel  north  ward  So   the   Spanish    fleet  did  not    seek   the 

in  Atlant  ic  waters.      Here  came  tlie  siiad-  Orvijou.  and    would    hav(^    hveu    cri]-)])l(Ml 

ow  of  a  new  danu-er,  iov  tin'  Spanisli  toi'-  and  shattered  if  it  had  made  tlu^  altem])t. 

pinlo-boat    Tcinci'tirio  was  at   Montevid<'o.  ami   tiie  dei)artment    very   wisely  h^ft   the 

menacing   an    attack    in    the   night.      But  battle -ship    to   take  cai-e    of   herself,  and 
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would  not  divide  the  licet.  And  it  \v;ts 
also  decided,  as  lias  alri^ady  been  said. 
that  the  enemy  would  iu)t  .C"<>  to  New 
Eu^-land.  hut  that,  on  the  assumption 
(a  vei'V  violent  one.  as  ;ip])e;ired  later*  of 
intelli(i"(Uit  action,  they  would  ^uo  to  th(> 
ol)vi()us  and  tdi-impoi'tant  Spanish  hase 
of  l?uei'to  l\ico.  So  thitluM'  went  Adnnral 
Sampson,  warned  at  (^ipc  llaitieu  fi'oiu 
W'ashinu'toii  ie>I  to  risk'  damau'e  to  his 
ships  in  a  hond)ardment,  and  on  ]May  11. 
when  the  W'i iisloir  was  liu-htinu'  ch^sper- 
ately  ;it  ( 'ardtMins.  and  otluu'  Amei'ican 
sailors  were  cut  t  inu' cahlcs  at  ( 'lenfiici^-os. 
the  ijo'lit  inii' -  tlccl  was  di-awin^-  near  to 
San  ,)uan.  It  was  still  dai'k  when  the 
lin-hls  of  the  town  became  visible  the 
next  mornine".  and  when  lin^  sun  rose 
the  city  lay  before  tluun.  The  admiral's 
ll;iU-  was  shifted  to  th.>  loiiui.  the  tue- 
Woiiijxtf nek'  was  anchored  to  mark  the 
ten-fathom  line,  and  then  the  siiips.  with 
the  Detroit  leadine-.  wenl  in  ami  opentnl 
Mi'(\  while  the  M()nt(/()))h'ri/  lau  in  and 
silenced  the  batteries  of  Fort  l'aneh\  on 
the  othei'  side  of  the  bay.  The  Spanish 
U-unnery  was  bad.  the  Anuu'ican.  improv- 
inu":ifter  the  tirst  I'ound.  very  e-ood.  The 
forts  w(M'e  seriously  dam;)eed.  but  nt^ither 
destroyed  nor  silenced.     Some  shells  pass- 


ed over  into  the  town,  wi'cckino'  and  set- 
tinu'  tire  to  cei-tain  buiidin,o-s.  In  the 
third  round  both  theXc/r  Yoi-k  nud  Iowa 
wove  hit.  but  not  seriously,  and  one  man 
was  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  best 
I'eports  obtainable  ptit  the  Spanish  loss  at 
foi-ty  killed  and  seventy  wounded.  After 
three  hours  of  this  work  the  sio-ual  was 
made  to  ceast^  tiriiiii\  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  San  Jiuiii  was  over.  It  had 
answered  entirely  its  purpose,  which  was 
meredy  tlwit  of  a  reconnoissance  in  foi'ce. 
It  had  btHMi  demonstrated  th;it  the  Span- 
ish tleet  was  not  there,  whitdi  was  of  hioh 
imiiortance.  and  that  the  suri'ender  of  the 
city  could  be  comi)elled.  knowledg-c  of 
wiiicli  no  advantage  was  taken  at  any 
time,  anil  whicii  w;is  useless  at  the  nio- 
numt.  as  we  had  no  landine-  foix-e.  Siudi 
were  tlu^  results  of  tht^  atVair  of  San  Juan 
to  tiie  Americans:  but  thei-e  was  another 
ouicouu\  which  atVected  only  the  Span- 
iards. 

The  authorities  at  Washino-ion  \v(u-e 
sti'ivine-  to  e-uoss  accurately  the  t^rohable 
dt^stinalion  o\'  the  Spanish  tleet.  and  ihey 
very  natur.iily  based  their  reasoninj^'  on 
what  w;is  publicdy  known  of  the  charac- 
ter and  quality  of  the  entuny's  ships,  and 
upon  the  }>ro})osition  that  they  had  a  i)lan. 
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and  would  endeavor  to  do  the  best  and 
most  effective  work  possible.  We  know 
now  that  tiie  Spaniards  bad  no  plan  what- 
ever, that  their  ships  were  defective  in 
guns  and  ammunition,  and  that,  instead 
of  having*  a  homogeneous  and  high  speed 
rate,  they  wtn-e  in  poor  condition,  and  the 
Vizcaya  in  such  a  state  that,  in  Admiral 
Cervera's  words,  she  was  ''a,  boil  on  the 
Heet."  Ail  calculations,  therefore,  based 
on  the  contract  speiul  of  the  Spanish  cruis- 
ers, and  on  the  theory  that  the  Spaniards 
had  a  })hin,  were  (piite  idh^  in  regard  to 
an  enemy  witli  shii)s  in  bad  condition 
and  no  plan  at  all.  So  while  Washing- 
ton was  carrying  the  Spanish  fleet  rapidly 
over  the  ocean  at  ten  to  twelve  knots  an 
liour  toward  a  well-delined  objective- 
{)oint,  in  reality  they  were  creeping  along 
at  seven  knots  an  hour  and  making 
vaguely  for  some  point  in  the  West  In- 
dies, to  do  they  did  not  know  what.  On 
May  12,  without  any  api)arent  I'cason, 
they  brought  up  at  the  friendly  P^rench 
port  of  Martinique,  and  tluM-e  they  h<'ai'd 
of  the  bombardment  of  San  Juan,  which 
had  its  last  i-esult  in  convincing  the 
Spaniards  that,  whatever  hai)i)ened,  they 


would  not  go  to  I^HM'to  Kico  and  run  into 
the  arms  of  Admiral  Sampson.  So,  leav- 
ing behind  the  Terror,  which  had  been 
damaged  by  the  voyag(>,  in  i)uri)oseless 
fashion  they  went  on  lo  the  Dutch  island 
of  Cura(;oa,  like  Martinicjue,  within  touch 
of  cables,  so  that  the  wastes  of  ocean  no 
longer  sheltered  them,  and  their  where- 
abouts was  })ublished  to  the  world.  This 
fact  and  the  laws  of  neutrality  made  a 
stay  im])ossil)le.  and  on  ]\lay  15  the  poor, 
purposeless,  vaguely  wandei-ing  Meet,  af 
tei'  getting  a  little  coal.  s(it  foi'th  again 
and  W(Mit  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  for  no 
better  reason,  seemingly,  than  that  it  was 
the  nearest  })ort.  undei-  the  Spanish  Hag 
where;  th(\v  could  ho})e  to  coal  and  relit. 
This  haven,  the  last  they  were  ever  to 
enter,  was  a.  ty])ical  Cuban  hai'hoi'.  A 
nai-row  entrance,  with  a  channel  only  a 
hundred  yards  wid(\  cuts  shai'ply  between 
high  hills,  one  of  which  is  crowned  by 
th(!  })ictur(»sque '' Morro  Castle.''  An  isl- 
and faces  the  entrance  channel,  whi(;h, 
dividing,  ])asses  on  either  side,  and  then 
oj^ens  out  in  a  broad  and  beautiful  bay, 
with  the  city  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  en- 
circling hills.      Everything  in  the  harbor 
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is  <|uil('  iiivisil)l('  fi-oni  llio  open  sen.      Xo  or  Sau.Juan— an  instance  of  safracity  and 

more  seciii-e  place  could  i)e  itnao-Jned  :   for  insio-lit  wliicli    is  most  ivmarkaljle.  for  at 

no   hostile    llcel,  ii  iisuijpoi-led.  could    pass  liiat    time  nobody  had  thought  of   8anti- 

llial.   naiM'ow   ciiaiiucl    sown    with    mines;  aiio,  whicli   on    the   face   of  things  was   a 

but,  on    the  olhcr   hand,  no    hat'hor  could  most    unlikely    refuge.       This    done,    the 

he  morcM-eadily  blockaded,  and  to  go  out  admiral    left    his    slow-going   squadron, 

unperceived    in    tli(^   face  of  an  alert  and  and  in  the  Xeir  York  steamed  as  rapidly 

watchful  eiKMny  was  impossibl(\  as   possible    to   Key  West.      On    the    way 

Ifere.  at   all    events,  was    a    chance    to  he    got    tidings    from    a    des})atch  -  boat, 

rest.      There    was    no    military    or    naval  which    told    him    tliat   Schley  had   sailed, 

purpose  to  be  servt^l   in   Santiago,  which  and    that    Cervei-a    had    with    him    muni- 

luid  no  cotnmunicalion    with  Havana  ex-  tions   of    war  (which    is    now    known    to 

cepi   by  telegraph,  but   it  was  better  than  have    been     untrue i.  and    that    therefore 

helpless    wand(>ring.      Coal,  slow     in    de-  his   object   must    be    to  connect    in   some 

livery,  as    well   as    provisions,  was  to   be  way  with  Havana,      The  statement  as  to 

had    lliei-e.  and    it    was    a    very   inviting  the   munitions   ])ointed  directly  to  Cien- 

hiding-i)lace   if   not   trusted  in    too  long,  fuegos  as  the  obvious  destination    of  the 

In     this     wise,   at    all     events,    whatever  Spanish  fleet.      Therefoi'e,  on  arriving  at 

their    I'easons.  the    Spaniards    hid    them-  Key  West  he  sent  the  Flying  Sqimdron. 

selves,  and   the   more   active  ])art    of   the  consisting    of    the    Brooklyn,  MassacJm- 

ganie;    was   meantime   carried   on   by  the  setts.  Te.ras.  and  Scorjiion.  on  May  19.  to 

Americans,  whose  one  object  now  was  to  Cienfuegos,  and    the    following  day   the 

s(M'k  and  find.      This  was  a  very  ditflcult  lotca.  Castiue.  and  the  collier  Jlerrimac. 

task.       We    knew    when    the    Si)aniards  with    over   3000   tons    of  coal    on    board, 

i-eached  Martinique,  we  knew  again  when  wei'e     despatched     to    I'e- enforce     them. 

th(\v    left    Cura(;oa.    and    then     the    veil  Just    after    these    ships    had    gone    ^vord 

dr()pp<Hl.  and  Washington  went  to  guess-  came  from  the  department  that  press  de- 

ing  and  conjecturing,  much  liam})ered  by  S])atches  reported  the  Spaniards  at  San- 

the  d'lliculty  of  getting  news  and  orders  tiago.      The  next  day.  May  21,  the  pi-ess 

to  th(i  fleets  before   the  former  had  been  report  corresponding  with  his  own  opin- 

superseded  by  fresh  information  and  the  ion.  Admiral  Sampson  sent  the  Morble- 

lattei'    had    become    obsolete.      Xevei'the-  Jiead  with   orders   to  C'onniiodore  Schley 

less    the    departnuMit   did    its   best    in    all  to    go    to    Santiago    if    he    was    satisfied 

the  confusion  of  reports  and  conjectures,  the   Spaniards    were    not    at    Cienfuegos. 

On   ^lay   I.'),  tlu^  day  after  the  arrival   of  Later  in   the  day,  after  he  had  left  Key 

the  Spaniai'ds  at   ]\lartini(iue.  the  Flying  West  for  Ha vana.  and  evidently  growing 

Scpiadron  undei-  Commodore  Schley,  con-  nn^re  certain  as  to  Santiago,  he  sent  the 

sisting  of   th<'   J^rooklipi,  ^f((ss(f('J^  nsrffs.  Hmrk  with  another  message  to  Commo- 

and  7Vav^s'.  which  had  been   kept  foi-  this  doi't^  Schley,  ordering  him  ^vithout  qual- 

contingency    in    Hanipt  )n     Roads.  saiUnl  ideation    to   go    to    Santiago,  and,  as    the 

for  Key  West,  and  (^vcvy  effort  was  made  Ha  irk  would   reach    Cienfuegos   on    May 

to    convey    information    to    the     Puerto  2.").  to  leave  before  daylight  on  the  24th. 
IJicau  expedition.  TiUMiing  now  to  the  Flying  Squadron, 

The  same  day  Admiral  Sampson,  know-  it  appears  that  Connnodore  Schley  reach- 
ing now  thai  Cervera  was  not  in  San  ed  Cienfuegos  on  ilie  21st.  and  on  the  22d 
Juan,  with  ])rom])t  decision  sailed  for  he  wrote  that  he  could  not  say  whether 
Havana,  the  centi'al  point  to  be  guarded  the  Spanish  fleet  was  there  or  not.  and 
in  cas(^  C(M'vei'a  was  aiming  to  brtndc  llu^  complained  of  the  difliculty  of  coaling, 
blockade  tluM'e.  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  On  the  2od  he  wrote,  in  rt^ply  to  the  de- 
When  Sam})son  reaidied  Cajie  Haiiieii  he  s})atches  brought  by  the  MorhJehead  and 
i'ec(Mved  des})aiches  announcing  tlie  aj)-  the  unqtialified  orders  conveyed  by  the 
pearance  of  the  S)-»aniai'(1s  at  ^lartinique.  Hawk,  that  on  account  of  the  smoke  vis- 
and  then  at  Curacoa.  with  the  subsequent  ible  in  the  harbor  he  believed  that  the 
departure  from  the  laiter  island.  Tele-  S])aniards  were  there,  that  he  doubted  the 
o-i-ams  w(^nt  at  once  to  warn  blockaders  repi^i-t  about  Santiago,  that  he  thought  it 
at  Cienfti(\u'Os  and  to  tlie  scout  Harrai'd.  unwise  to  chase  a  ])i'obability.  ami  should 
in  the  latter,  dated  May  1."),  tiie  admiral  remain  wliere  he  was.  Later  in  the  day 
said  that  the  d(>stination  of  the  S]ianiards  he  sent  another  despatch,  saying  that  a 
was  unknown,  but  was  ])i'ohably  Santiago  steamship   ju^t    in    i'e])orted    seven    ships 
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scN'ctily  miles  south  of  S;i  iit  i;i,t:(),  hiil  tliitt 
IVoiii  tlic  liriii.u-  of  .<:inis  whicli  lie  1i:kI 
lic.-ird  ill  the  liai'bor.  a  salute  of  welcome, 
as  he  uaessod,  altli()ii<ili  ohvioiisly  verv  he- 
Iatc(K  Ik;  still  helieved  the  Spaiiiai'ds  to  i)e 
there.  The  next  day.  May  '2\.  Commo- 
dore Scii  ley  chaimcd  his  mi  ml.  ai)|)ai'eiit - 
ly.  and  sent  a  lonii'  d*'s|)al(di  complain  ine- 
of  the  dilliciilty  of  coalinu-  whei-e  he  wa-;. 
and  decdariiiu-  t  hat  he  could  not  coal  oil' 
Santiauo,  hiit  sayinu'  that  he  sliould  stai'l 
easlwai'd  on  the  followinL;'  day.  So.  on 
Ma\-  2^),  while  Sampson,  dislni-hed  l)y 
Schley's  reply  to  the  Ildich-  and  M((i-hh'- 
Jicat/  despatches,  and  hy  liie  delay  ht^ 
foresaw,  when  ovovy  hour  was  )))'ecious. 
was  sendiiiL;-  anothei"  hoat  to  C^ienfuee-os 
with  orders  i'ov  Santiau'o  more  imi)erative 
than  any  which  had  <i-one  Ixd'ore,  the 
Klyin.i;'  Sipiadron.  which  saihul  on  the 
(iveninu'  of  tlie  2-lth.  was  steaniinii'  to  liie 
eastward,  convinced  at  last  by  Captain 
McC^dla's  dii'ect  information  from  the  in- 
suru'eiils  (hat  tln^  enemy  were  not  in 
(^ienfueu'os.  On  llie  '2i)i\\.  at  noon,  tliey 
wer«^  forty-seven  miles  west  south  westof 
Santiai;-o"s  MOrro;  at  ei.u-ht  o'clock  in  the 
eveninii'.  twenty-tAVo  miles  to  the  sonth- 
soutluast  of  ih(^  castle.  C\)inmodor(^ 
Scdiley  then  si.e-iialled.  "Destination.  Key 
West  rid  south  side  of  C^uha  and  Yuca- 
tan (Jhainud  as  soon  as  collier  is  ready: 
speed,  nim^  knots."  For  one  w(H'k  liie 
door  of  Santiago  had  heen  o|)en  to  Cer 
vera,  coalin.u"  slowly  and  feebly  within, 
to  issue  forth  and  u'o  where  he  pleased. 
At  last  an  AnuM'ican  lleet  was  in  the 
neii;hboi'h()od.  and    slil!    tlie    door    stood 


open.  (  )bey  inu"  the  sia-nal  of  the  Ihio'-sbip. 
the  Ih'et  started  slowly  westwaid  foi"  Key 
West,  and  a  despatch  was  sent  by  Com- 
modore Schley  to  Secretary  Konir  statiiifi" 
that  h(>  could  not  obey  tlie  ordei's  of  tlie  de- 
})artment,  that  he  was  shoi't  of  coal,  could 
not  coal  at  sea  from  the  colliei'.  and  was 
leavinu'  foi'  Key  West.  Tlieu  the  Mcrri- 
HKic  broke  down:  the  Ydlc  iiied  to  take 
her  in  tow.  and  the  s(piad ion  d rifled  about, 
waitinu'.  On  the  evenina'  of  the  27tli  of 
May  ihey  wei-e  more  tiian  forty  miles 
south  wi^st  of  Sant  ia,<i"<>.  and  out  of  siudit 
of  land.  Cervera's  door  was  still  wide 
open.  At  noon  on  the  "iStli  they  were 
still  ihirty-nine  miles  west  by  ^oulh  of 
Santia;^-o.  and  then,  shortly  aftei-  one 
o'cUxd-:.  came  a  siunal  from  the  llau'-shii) 
to  move  to  the  eastward.  Steamiiie- .slow - 
ly,  the  squadron  r(\ic]ied  Santia<z'o  tliat 
eveninii'.  Tlu^  next  niornihi:'.  at  quarttr 
before  eight,  tbe  Iowa  made  out  the  Colon 
and  two  otlier  crui>ers  in  tbe  barhor. 
The  o-anie  of  bide  and-seek  was  at  an  end. 
and  tlu^  Spanisli  tleel  bad  biHUi  found  at 
last.  Ther(>  was  and  could  be  no  (iiU'>- 
tion  now  as  to  uoine-  away,  and  the  scpiad- 
ron  duriiiL:'  ^lay  oO  siood  to  and  fi'o  otl' 
Santia^c).  wtdl  out  from  the  land,  with  the 
M(ifhh'li('(((J  and  Vi.ven  })a trolling"  nearer 
insbor(\  Durinu'  that  day  tbe  Xeic  Oi'- 
If'd)!.'^  appeared  with  the  collier  Sfe)-li)ig. 
and  on  the  next  day.  May  1)1.  tbe  Massa- 
cli  xscffs  leadiii^-.  with  Commodore  Schley 
on  board,  and  followed  by  the  Xcir  Or- 
h'iUis  and  loira.  ran  in  and  opcuied  lire 
upon  the  ships  and  l)altei'ies  in  the  bar- 
hor.     The  ranu'es  be.uan  at  SHlK)  \ardsand 
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were  increased  to  11,000,  tlie  boinhnrd- 
ment  lasting"  half  an  hour,  tlie  shots  I'aH 
ing"  short  on  both  sides,  and  no  damage 
being  done  to  either  the  Spaniards  or  the 
Americans.  Then  the  ships  drew  off  to 
their  station,  well  out  from  the  land,  to 
continue  this  somewhat  remote  blockade. 
Cervera's  door  was  closing  upon  him 
He  could  still  come  out  at  his  pleasure, 
but  at  the  cost,  ])erhaps,  of  a  fight. 

The  anxiety  in  Washington  and  on 
board  the  flag-ship  of  the  North  Atlantic 
fleet  during  these  perilous  days,  while  the 
Flying  Squadron  was  making  its  way 
eastward  from  Cienfuegos  and  drifting 
about  forty  nules  away  from  Santiago, 
was  intense,  and  grew  more  feverisli  as  the 
presence  of  the  Spanish  fleet  became  more 
assured  and  tiie  despatches  from  Commo- 
dore Schley  more  uncertain.  On  ]\Iay  27. 
after  sending,  as  has  been  said,  impera- 
tive orders  foi*  the  third  time  to  leave 
Cienfuegos,  Admiral  Sampson  received 
Commodore  Schley's  despatch  of  tlie  24th 
depicting"  the  ditflculties  of  coaling  and 
announcing-  his  departure  for  Santiago. 
Thereupon  he  oi'dered  Ca])tain  Folger,  in 
the  New  Orleans,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Santiag-o,  dii-ect  Commodore  Schley  to 
maintain  the  blockade  there  at  all  liaz- 
ards,  and   to  use   the  rollier   Sterling   (a 


stenographer's  mistake  for  the  Merriwac) 
for  the  o])strn('t ion  of  the  channel  by 
sinking  her  in  the  nai-rowest  pai't.  The 
next  day,  May  28,  at  midnight,  came 
news  from  Secretary  Long  of  Schley's 
despatch  of  the  2(Uh  announcing  his  de- 
})arture  fi'om  Santiago  for  Key  West, 
which  had  made  the  day  of  its  arrival  the 
darkest  of  the  whole  war  to  the  Navy 
Department.  The  Secretary  asked  also 
if  Satn])son  could  go  with  the  New  York, 
Oregon,  and  Tndidna  to  Santiago,  and 
how  long  he  could  blockade.  Sampson 
re])lied  that  he  could  blockade  indelinit(v 
ly,  and  asked  leave  to  g*o  at  once  with  the 
New  Yorlx:\u(\  Orego)i.  IVrmission  came 
in  the  evening,  and  at  ehn-en  o'clock 
Sampson  left  Key  West  in  the  New  Yorlx, 
was  joined  the  next  morning  by  the 
Oregon,  the  converted  yacht  Mctyfloiver, 
and  the  torpedo-boat  Porter,  and  set 
off  a.t  high  speed  for  Santiago.  On  the 
way,  filled  with  anxiety  because  the  last 
news  was  that  the  Fljnng  Squadron  had 
left  Santiago,  the  admiral  met  the  Yale 
and  the  ,SY.  Paul,  aiul  rcM'eived  from  Cap- 
tain Sigsbee  a  des])at('h  from  Commodore 
Schley  of  May  29,  announcing  that  the 
Spanish  cruis<M's  had  been  seen  and  that 
he  was  l)lockading  the  ])ort.  Greatly  I'C- 
lieved,  the  admiral  sped  on.  and  at  six  in 
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aV)solutely  iiecessat'v  to 
t'liable  liiiii  to  g-et  at 
the  Spaniards,  eilljer  by 
forcing-  CV^rvf-ra  to  leav(^ 
the  liarbor.  or  by  obtain- 
ing control  of  and  deal- 
ing the  mine -fields  so 
that  he  could  himself 
enter  and  attack.  To 
attain  tliis  <)l)ject  he  had 
decided  to  sink  a  collier 
in  the  channel,  and  gave 
orders  to  that  effect  to 
Captain  Foiger  when  he 
sent  him  oft'  on  May  27 
to  Santiago.  On  tlie2i)th 
he  o})ened  the  sii])ject  to 
Lienlenaiit  Kichmontl 
Pearson  Hobson.a  young 
naval  consti'uctor  of 
marked  ability  and  ener- 
gy, antl  by  tiie  time  tlu^ 
fleet  I'eached  Santiago  on 
.hiiie  1  Ilobson  had  ])re- 
})ared  his  plans,  which 
were  so  thorough  and  ex- 
cellent that  the  admiral 
decided  to  i)lace  the  ])eril- 
ous  and  im]Kirtaiit  work 
wholly  in  the  hands  of 
lliat  young  officer.  Thus 
far  nothing  had  been 
done  toward  closely  lock- 
ing Cervera  u]>  in  his  re- 
treat, but  as  soon  as  Ad- 
miral Sam})son  ai-rived 
the  Mer)-ii)iac  was  se- 
lected to  be  sunk  in  the 
channel,  and  the  \vork 
f he  moniinu  (>!' -1  une  1  he  saw  tlic  Colon  of  sti'ii)ping  her  and  making  ready  the 
inside  the  Moito  point,  and  the  Myini:-  anchors  which  were  to  hold  her.  and  the 
S(piadron  lying  oil"  tlic  nari-ow  entrance,  torptnloes  wliicdi  were  to  shatter  her  hot- 
All  was  well:  the  Spaniards  had  been  tom.  wtuit  ftu'ward  with  hot  haste  rnider 
found,  they  weri^  still  in  their  hiding-  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Ilobson.  The 
jilace.  and  now  tlu'  dooi'  wa^  to  be  (dostHl.  call  for  volunteers  was  maile  by  signal, 
so  that  Cervei-a  could  only  choos(>  be-  and  hundreds  of  the  sailors  came  forward, 
tween  capture  in  th«^  hai-'nor.  and  opening  Men  begged  to  be  tak«ui.  im])lored  lI(d)son 
the  door  and  rushing  to  cU^st  met  ion  out-  to  choose  them,  and  turned  away  utterly 
side.  miserable  l)ecause  they  could  not  go  on  a 

The  lir>t  movement  of  Admiral  Samp-  desperate  und(M"taking  which  every  one 
son  was  to  obstruct  llie  narrow  ciiannel.  brlit^ved  nu^mt  ciu'tain  death.  Her(>  was 
1  f e  did  not  hope  to  block  it  permantMi  t  ly.  a  very  tine  and  noble  spirit,  telling  what 
for  he  kmnv  that  any  obviruction  eould  the  AnuM'ican  navy  was.  and  why  it  was 
soomu'  or  lattu"  be  iMMuovcd  by  dynamite,  soon  to  be  victorious — something  here 
P)Ut  h(^  believcnl.  and  witli  reason,  tiiat  he  quite  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Spain, 
could  ol)sti'Uct  it  teiupi^rarily.  anil  hi>  ob-  which  had  so  i)isisted  U])On  senseless  war. 
j(H't    was  to   gain    time  for   tlie  an-iva;   of  Hobson  finally  stdected  from  the  crowd 

the  troops,  whose  coming  was  already  an       (^{  applicants  Phillips.  Kelly.  ]\Iullen.  and 
nounced.  and    whose    jn-esence  would    be     Peignan.  of  the  Mcrriniac.  because  they 
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were  familiar  witli  the  ship;  then  he  took 
Charette,  a  gunner's  mate,  and  Montague, 
chief  master-at-arms,  from  the  New  York, 
and  thus  completed  his  little  crew.  Cap- 
tain Miller  of  the  Merrimac  was  bitterly 
disappointed  when  the  admiral  told  him 
lie  could  not  go,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
him  from  giving  every  advice  and  help 
to  the  men  who  were  going  on  his  ship. 
The  preparations,  although  pushed  with 
such  intense  energy,  were  so  many  tluit 
it  was  difficult  to  get  them  finished,  and 
the  night  was  far  gone  when  all  was  done. 
At  last  the  ship  started,  and  then  there 
was  more  delay  in  trying  to  tow  the 
launch,  which  was  to  run  in  as  near  as 
possible  and  wait  to  rescue  any  survivors 
after  the  ship  had  sunk.  When  they 
finally  set  forth  there  was  already  a 
streak  of  light  in  the  east,  and  as  the 
Merrimac  was  steaming  to  tlie  harbor  en- 
trance, the  torpedo-boat  Fremont  dashed 
up  with  an  order  of  recall  from  the  ad- 
miral. Back  went  the  Merrimac,  and  a 
day  of  waiting  and  suspense  followed, 
not  easy  to  bear  when  men's  nerves  are 
strung  to  such  work  as  lay  before  Hob- 
son  and  his  crew.  Mullen,  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  his  labors  in  preparing  the 
ship,  gave  out,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  Murphy,  a  cockswain  on  the  loica. 
Robert  Crank,  the  assistant  engineer  of 
the  ship,  with  bitter  disappointment,  was 
ordered  away  at  the  last  moment  and 
not  allowed  to  go.  Finally  the  long  day 
passed,  night  came,  and  at  half  past  three 
in  the  morning  the  Merrimac  started 
again,  this  time  with  an  additional  man, 
Clausen,  wlio  was  cockswain  of  the  barge, 
and  had  come  on  board  with  Ensign 
Powell.  He  asked  permission  to  go,  and 
was  accepted  by  Hobson,  thus  getting  his 
chance  at  the  great  prize  of  death  in  bat- 
tle. This  time  there  was  no  recall ;  on 
she  went,  every  man  at  his  i)ost,  the 
young  lieutenant  standing  u])right  and 
alone  on  the  bridge,  Deignan  at  the  wheel, 
steering  coolly  and  taking  every  order 
with  absolute  correctness,  and  not  a  sailor 
moving  except  at  the  word  of  command. 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  doomed  ship  went, 
with  gradually  slackening  speed.  Then 
the  Spaniards  saw  her,  and  there  came  a 
storm  of  shot  and  shell,  fierce,  resistless, 
like  a  tori-ent.  Still  on  the  ship  steered, 
still  slackening  in  speed — goes  too  far,  as 
the  event  proved,  her  steering-gear  hav- 
ing been  shot  away,  and  the  lashings  of 
Montague's    anchor,   which    dropped    too 
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soon— and  then,  torn  by  her  own  torpe- 
does and  by  those  of  the  enemy,  sinks  far 
up  in  the  channel.  The  parting  of  the 
anchors,  the  loss  of  the  steei-ing-gear,  and 
consequent  running  in  too  far,  tlie  sweep 
of  the  current,  combine,  and  she  goes  to 
the  bottom,  lying  lengthwise,  and  not 
across.  The  crew,  every  task  performed, 
lie  at  the  appointed  place  u{)on  the  deck 
in  the  storm  of  projectiles,  the  tori)edoes 
exploding  beneath,  and  go  down  with  the 
reeling  ship  into  the  whirl  of  dark  wa- 
ters. They  have  done  their  duty.  The 
Merrimac,  as  she  lies  now,  makes  the  en- 
trance perhaps  a  little  more  difficult,  but 
does  not  block  it.  So  far  the  attem])t 
fails,  but  the  brave  deed  does  not  fail, 
for  such  gallantry  is  never  a  failure.  It 
rouses  and  uplifts  the  American  people, 
for  these  men  are  theirs;  it  n])peals  to  the 
lovers  of  daring  the  world  over;  it  is  a 
shining  and  splendid  feat  of  arms;  it 
tells  to  all  what  the  American  navy  is; 
it  ranks  Hobson  with  Cushing  when  he 
pushed  his  torpedo  against  the  Albe- 
marle, with  Decatur  when  he  fired  the 
Philadelpliia.  And  the  men  who  did  the 
deed  cling,  chilled  and  spiuit  in  the  wa- 
ter, to  the  raft  which  is  fast  to  the  sunk- 
en ship,  and  in  the  darkness  are  not  hit 
or  found,  but  in  the  morning  are  taken 
off  by  Admiral  Cervera,  who  greets  them 
as  "valiente."  On  the  American  side, 
brave  young  Pow'ell,  creeping  about  with 
his  launch,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  batteries,  on  the  chance  of  res- 
cuing Hobson  and  his  men,  comes  out  at 
last,  much  fired  at,  but  with  no  one  of  the 
Merrimac  crew^  on  board,  and  when  he 
closes  his  report,  saying  simpl}',  ''and  no 
one  came  back,  sir,"tlie  fleet  fear  the  worst, 
and  believe  that  the  gallant  deed  has  been 
l)aid  for  with  eight  lives.  But  later  in 
the  da}'  comes  out  a  Spanish  boat,  with  a 
flag  from  Admiral  Cervera,  to  aiiiiounce 
that  Hobson  and  his  sailors  are  })risoners, 
alive  and  Avell.  and  litth>  hurt.  It  is  sad 
that  for  the  sake  of  Spain  they  could  not 
have  remained  with  Admiral  Cei'vera— a 
brave  num  facing  inevitable  ruin  with 
courage  —  but  they  were  turned  over  to 
the  military  authorities  on  land,  who 
placed  them  and  kept  them  for  S'^ne 
days  in  the  Morro  Castle,  in  range  of  the 
American  bombardment — an  act  rather 
sullying  (o  a  people  who  are  fond  of 
talking  about  honor,  but  appear  to  think 
words  enough. 

So  closed    the   first    move  of   Admiral 
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Sanii)son  to  ])locka(lo  tlic  ciioniy.  Tlie 
second,  \vl)i('li  hog-au  at  tlio  same  time, 
lasted  for  many  weary  days,  and  was  nei- 
ther suddenly  brilliant  nor  vividly  pic- 
turesque, l)ul  like  mucli  of  what  is  best  in 
the  Avorld,  without  show,  with  no  chance 
of  ever  netting-  the  due  meed  of  i)raise, 
did  elliciently  and  well  the  work  that  was 
there  to  do.  This  second  move  was  the 
establishment  of  the  blockade  of  the  har- 
bor by  the  shii)s.  Foreign  experts  doubt- 
ed whethei'  it  were  possible  to  blockade 
four  cruisers  and  two  fine  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  in  any  harbo]\  The  lattei*.  it 
was  thoug-ht.  would  sui'cly  slip  out  in  the 
da.rkncss,  and  then  would  come  in  a  nio- 
inent's  space  tlie  destruction  of  a  battle- 
ship or  two.  and  so  an  end  of  the  block- 
ade. But  thei'e  was  no  darkness  in  the 
entrance  of  Santiago  Harbor  after  the  Sth 
of  June.  Two  battle-shii)S.  relieving  and 
suj)porting  each  other,  went  in  every 
night  within  four  miles,  and  the  I'ays  of 
the  powerful  search-lights  made  the  nar- 
row channel  as  bright  as  day.  So  great 
was  the  gdare  that  when  the  fatal  mo- 
ment came  Admiral  Cervera  did  not  dare 
to  issue  fortli  into  that  zone  of  white  light, 
wliere  he,  blinded  by  the  glare,  would  have 
been  a  helpless  target  for  an  enemy  veiled 
in  the  darkness.  At  nigh.t  also  piclcet- 
launches  ran  in  less  than  a  mile  fi-oni  the 
shore,  and  tlien  within  rifle  ran.ge,  tossing 
often  on  rough  seas,  watched  through  the 
long  hours,  I'cady  to  give  warning  of  the 
slightest  movement  from  inside  the  har- 
bor. The  close  blockade  by  day  begun 
on  June  1  was  kejH  up  and  constantly  in- 
creased in  stringency.  The  ships,  at  first 
stationed  at  six  miles  from  the  liarbor 
mouth,  were  di'awn  in  to  four  miles  a  lit- 
tle latei',  and  the  enemy  thus  hemmed  in, 
so  that  at  no  hour  in  the  twenty-four 
could  he  come  forth  without  meeting  the 
American  lieet  in  carefully  chosen  posi- 
tions, ready  for  l)atlie.  and  with  orders 
which  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  just 
what  they  should  do.  In  this  blockade, 
where  nothing  was  oveidooked  and  no- 
thing forgotten.  Admiral  Samipsou.  by 
strenuous  hcmest  woi-jc.  by  keen  foresight, 
and  by  nn  wearying  a.nd  unceasing  vig- 
ilance, made  not  only  ]>ossible,  but  hu- 
manly S])eaking,  certain,  the  great  victory 
which  w^as  to  come,  a  great  feat  in  naval 
warfare,  and  a  yvvv  fine  ;nul  lasting  ser- 
vice to  the  American  campaign. 

Tlie  blockade  was  varied  by  a  bombard- 
ment on  June  G,  bv  an  attack  on  tiie  bat- 


tei'y  east  of  the  Morro  by  the  Xew  Orleans 
on  June  14.  and  by  another  general  bom- 
bardment on  June  16.  In  all  these  at- 
tacks the  American  gunnei-y  was  excel- 
lent, and  the  batteries  were  for  the  time 
silenced.  To  these  bombardments  were 
added  the  assaults  of  the  YcsuviKS.  which 
ai'rived  on  June  13.  and  began  at  once  to 
run  in  at  night  and  hurl  lier  dynamite 
shells  at  the  forts  and  harbor.  The  ship 
iiad  a  terrible  weapon,  but  as  she  was  un- 
able to  get  direction  or  aim,  the  falling  of 
her  shells  was  largely  a  matter  of  accident. 
If  by  chance  they  struck  near  a  battery, 
a  ship,  or  a  building,  wreck  and  ruin  fol- 
lowed, but  wherever  they  di'opped  the 
explosion  was  so  terrific,  coming  as  they 
did  silently  out  of  the  darkness,  that  they 
carried  consternation  and  alarm,  and  had 
a  moral  effect  wholly  out  of  i)roportion 
to  their  actual  resu.lts.  teriding  in  this 
way,  no  doubt,  to  ])revent  any  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  either  to 
seek  escape  at  night  or  to  send  out  tor- 
pedo-boats. 

Only  one  point  remained  to  be  covered 
in  order  to  assure  the  successful  main- 
tenance of  the  blockade,  and  that  was  to 
possess  a  safe  harbor  for  shelter,  coaling, 
and  repairs.  Tiiis  indis])ensable  adjunct 
Admiral  Sampson  secured  by  sending  the 
MarblcJicad  and  Yanlcee  to  Guantanamo, 
where  they  drove  the  Spanish  gunboats 
to  the  inner  harbor,  which  was  protected 
by  mines  in  the  channel,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  outer  harbor,  which 
was  excellently  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
lleet.  To  make  possession  useful  as  well 
as  complete,  it  became  necessary  to  hold 
a  position  on  shore  and  drive  back  the 
enemy,  so  that  they  could  not  annoy  the 
ships  and  boats  in  the  bay.  For  this 
work  the  first  battalion  of  marines,  which 
had  left  Key  "West  on  June  7,  was  em- 
ployed, and  on  June  10  their  ti'ans])ort, 
i\\Q  Pdntlier.  arrived  in  Guantanamo  Bay. 
The  marines,  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred strong,  landed  immediately,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  on  a  h)w  hill  whei-e 
a  Spanish  block-hotise  had  been  desti-oyed 
by  the  guns  of  the  Yaunee.  Tlie  next 
evening  they  were  attacked  by  the  Sjian.- 
iards  concealed  in  the  chaparral,  and  two 
men  on  outinists  were  killed.  The  attack 
was  renewed  in  the  night  by  the  unseen 
enen^v.  and  Surgeon  Gibbs  was  killed 
an.d  two  privates  wounded.  The  next  day 
the  c;jp.!p  was  shifted  to  a  better  ])osition, 
and  some  sixty  Cul)ans  came  in  and  joined 
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the  Americans.  The  firing  of  the  Span- 
ish continued  throughout  the  night,  and 
Sergeant  Good  was  killed,  but  on  the 
13th,  with  the  aid  of  the  Cubans,  who 
knew  the  country,  they  Avere  easily  re- 
pelled. On  the  14tli  the  Americans  took 
the  offensive.  Two  compan  ies  of  marines, 
supported  by  the  Cubans,  left  the  camp  at 
nine  o'clock  to  destroy  the  well  at  Cuzco, 
which  was  the  only  water-supply  for  the 
Spaniards  within  twelve  miles.  They 
failed  to  cut  off  the  enemy,  as  they  had 
hoped,  but  they  drove  the  Spaniards 
steadily  before  them,  reaching  the  inter- 
vening hill  first,  and  carrj^ing  the  crest 
under  a  sharp  lire.  As  the  marines  de- 
scended into  the  valley  the  Spaniards 
broke  cover  and  retreated  rapidly,  and  at 
three  o'clock  the  fight  was  over,  the  well 
iillcd  up,  and  the  heliograph  signal  sta- 
tion cajitured  and  destro^^ed.  One  lieuten- 
ant and  seventeen  men  were  taken  pris- 
oners, and  they  reported  a  Spanish  loss 
of  two  officers  and  fifty-eight  men  killed, 
and  a  large  number  of  wounded.  On  the 
American  side  one  marine  was  wounded, 
and  about  a  dozen  were  overcome  by  heat. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  Spanish  attacks. 
They  had  had  enough,  and  withdrew, 
leaving  the  American  post  undisturbed  to 
the  end  of  the  campaign.  The  mai'ines 
had  done  their  work  admirably.  For 
three  days  and  nights  they  had  met  and 
repelled  the  attacks  of  a  concealed  enemy, 
never  flinching  under  the  strain  which 
had  been  upon  them  without  a  moment's 
relief.  Then  they  had  taken  the  offen- 
sive, and  had  marclied  and  fought  for  six 
hours  under  the  tropical  sun  and  through 
a  dense  forest  and  undergrowth  with  the 
steadiness  and  marksmanship  of  experi- 
enced bushfighters.  Altogether  a  very 
brave,  honest,  and  effective  piece  of  work, 
showing  admirable  discipline  and  a  sur- 
prising readiness  to  meet  new  and  strange 
conditions. 

On  June  15  the  work  of  the  mai'ines 
was  followed  up  by  the  Mavhleh.ead,  Tex-' 
as,  and  Suwnnee  going  into  Caimanera, 
silencing  the  batteries,  and  driving  the 
Spaniards  completely  away.  The  ships 
penetrated  so  far  into  the  channel  of  the 
inner  harbor  that  thej^  i-an  on  to  torpe- 
does, the  Marblehead  picking  u])  one  on 
her  propelle!',  fortunately  so  thick  with 
barnacles  that  it  did  not  explode  by  con- 
tact, as  it  w\as  intended  to  do.  Thus  tlie 
affair  at  Griiantananjo  Bay  was  finished, 
and  a  secure  refuge,  base,  coaling  and  re- 


pair station  were  secured  for  the  fleet, 
which  assured  its  ability  to  continue  the 
blockade— a  very  important  operation, 
performed  with  the  thoroughness,  fore- 
sight, and  minute  care  which  character- 
ized all  Admiral  Sampson's  work.  But 
tlie  best  arranged  and  most  systematic 
blockade,  the  most  vigorous  and  sustained 
bombardments,  the  workmanlike  estab- 
lishment of  a  fine  naval  base— none  of 
these  things  could  bring  the  American 
ships  alongside  the  Spanish  cruisers.  It 
was  not  the  comparatively  feeble  batter- 
ies of  the  Morro,  the  Socapa,  or  Estrella 
Point  which  stood  in  the  way.  That 
which  held  back  the  American  fleet  Avas 
the  mine -field  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  sown  thick  with  torpedoes  and 
submarine  mines,  exploding  either  by 
contact  or  by  electric  wires  leading  to 
batteries  on  shore.  The  navy  which 
offered  hundreds  of  volunteers  to  accom- 
pany Hobson  had  plenty  of  officers  and 
men  wl'o  would  have  cheerfully  dared 
all  the  dangers  of  that  narrow  channel, 
defying  alike  shore  batteries  and  sunken 
mines.  But  such  an  attempt  would  have 
been  not  only  perilous,  but  worthless. 
Small  ships,  which  perhaps  might  have 
slipi)ed  in,  would  have  been  utterly  use- 
less against  the  heavy  Spanish  cruisers, 
and  a  battle -ship  sunk  by  torpedoes  in 
the  narrow  channel  would  have  been  a 
useless  and  crippling  sacriiice,  and  would 
have  blocked  the  entrance  so  that  the 
Spaniards  could  never  have  been  forced 
out  and  the  American  fieet  could  never 
have  gone  in.  Once  the  mine-field  was 
cleared,  the  ships  could  go  in,  but  the 
mines  could  not  be  reached  or  removed 
until  the  batteries  at  the  entrance  were 
taken  and  the  garrisons  driven  away. 
For  this  land-work  the  fieet  had  no  ade- 
quate force.  To  reach  and  destroy  the  sea 
power  of  Spain  in  the  AVest  Indies,  upon 
which  the  whole  campaign  against  both 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  turned,  an  army 
was  needed  to  support  the  fleet,  to  take 
the  entrance  forts  and  permit  the  shi])s 
to  enter,  or  else  ca])ture  the  town  itself 
and  foi'ce  the  Spaniards  out  into  the  open. 
Thus  it  wjis  tliat  while  Admiral  Samp- 
son was  perfecting  his  blockade  at  every 
])oint,  lie  was  urgently  aslcing  tliat  land 
foi'ces  be  sent  to  his  snp})ort,  and  all  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  fleet  were  wait- 
ing im])atiently  for  the  coming  of  th.e 
army  which  sliould  deliver  the' Spanish 
cruisers  into  their  hands. 
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I>TANCA,  do  yoii  soe  that  little  path?"' 
3      "Nonsense^!      Thoi*e   isn't   any  to 
sec.      I  told  you  tliere  wouldiTt  bo.'" 

'■Th(ir(i  is.  Si;iiid  back  hor(^  Avhere  I 
am  :ind  you'll  sec  it."      A  long-  ])ause. 

''Two  bodies  can't.  ]-)ossibly  ocen])y  the 
same  ])lac(\  (Miarl<\s.  Don't  they  teach 
natui-al  science  in  Ph'anc(^^" 

"Tlie  most  natui'al  of  all  the  sciences, 
dearest.  Don't  '  Icec])  yourself  so  far  re- 
in oved,"  as  my  uncle  calls  it.'' 

"Then  don't  make  it  so  necessary!" 

"I  won't  move  a  linger — I  swear  I 
won't— if  you'll  come  here  and  look  at  the 
])ath.  You  can't  see  it  from  where  yon. 
stand  in  the  dusk."  Another  iiause.  and 
a  r-ustling  of  the  weeds  and  di'y  grass 
growing  outside  the  neglected  old  grape- 
arl)<)r.      'Then  a  girlish  laugh. 

"  Oh.  oh  !  I  do  see  it.  It  leads  straight 
from  your  uncle's  house,  and  it  looks  for 
all  the  world  like  a  little  rabl)it-])ath  in  the 
weeds.  Do  you  really  think  he  meets  her 
out-doors  here  somewhere?  How  can  they  I 
They  are  so  old." 

"Everybody  can't  be  as  young  as  you 
and  I." 

"Oh.  you  said  you  wouldn't!" 

"Well.  I  didn't.  I  only  wanted  to. 
IIow  old  is  your  grandmother?" 

"  I  don't  know  :  thousands  of  years  old. 
IIow  old  is  your  uncle?" 

"About  that  same  age."  Another 
]>ause. 

"Just  think  of  it!  So  old.  and  still 
having  rabbit-]niths  worn  towards  her!" 

"As  for  rabbit-])aths.  I  exj)ect  to  l>e 
keeping  my  rabbit-gun  loaded  long  after 
your  head  is  white.  IVianca." 

"Don't.  I  want  to  be  sensible.  Do 
you  know,  this  will  make  an  awful  fuss 
if  my  ]>ai'ents  aiul  my  uncles  and  aunts 
find  it  out." 

"Then  don't  tell  tiiem.  I'ut  I  don't 
see  why  they  should  cai'e.  I  wouldn't, 
for  my  part." 

"You  wouldn't  like  tiiem  to  marry!" 

"^Vlly  not  r' 

"Why  —  why — it  wouUi  he  so  vei-y  bad 
for  gi'andmamma.  li  would  ai:iiate  her 
s)."  This  time  it  was  tlu^  man  v/ho 
laughed* 

"  Mavbe  she'd  like  to  be  aailated.    AViiv 


should  we  care?    "We  have  enough  on  our 
own  hands  just  now." 

"Oh.  but  I  would  care.  It  would  he 
so  absui'd.  The  family  would  all  hate  it : 
and  I  sup])ose  your  family  in  France 
would  look  on  it  as  a  tenable  mesalliance, 
wouldn't  they  {' 

"  He  wotildn't  care  how  they  looked  on 
it.  He'll  never  go  back  there  again.  He 
never  has  since  he  went  back  for  me  and 
the  title.  Besides,  wouldn't  that  l)e  a  high 
note,  when  lie  was  only  a  tutor  for  your 
grandmother's  children  once  upon  a  time? 
He  taught  yon.r  own  mother  '  ze  musique 
and  ze  languages.'  *" 

"But  that  was  long,  long  ago.  before 
he  became  the  Count  Mallevillc  with  lots 
of  money.  He's  richer  than  my  grand- 
mother now.  I  think  he's  bought  lialf 
her  plantation  from  her:  and  as  for  your 
new  house  over  there,  it  would  cast  ours 
ail  in  the  shade  if  your  trees  weren't  kind 
enough  to  hide  it." 

Agaiii  rang  out  the  pretty  gurgling- 
laugh  of  a  very  young  girl. 

"Oh.  do  you  remember  how  grand- 
mamma used  to  mimic  him.  and  tell  us 
about  when  he  was  a  resident  tutor  here 
and  wouldn't  keep  our  American  Sundays? 
'  Oh.  ]\[adame  Outerbrook.  Madame  Outer- 
brook,  it  is  to  be  youi'  Sunday  all  ze  day 
to-day.  Well,  I  will  go  and  rupticate  my 
stockings.'  And  then,  when  grandmother 
told  him  he  really  mustn't  darn  his  stock- 
ings on  Suiulay.  'Oh.  Madame  Outer- 
brook,  we  all  get  to  ze  heavens  our  own 
way.  Le  bon  Dieu.  he  understands.  On 
zat  last  day  he  will  say.  "Presbyterian, 
you  go  zare:  E}uscopalian.  you  go  zare; 
Cathoiique.  you  go  zare:  Monsieur  Malle- 
ville — you  go  where  you  please."."" 

The  two  laughing  young  voices  joined 
togetlier  in  the  last  words,  as  if  uniting  in 
a  woil-known  recitation.  Then  the  man's 
voice  went  on  ahme: 

"You  mark  my  words,  she's  going  to 
"rupticate' his  stocldngs  for  him  from  now 
on.  Your  grandmother  never  mimicked 
him  to  nu\  Bianca.  Of  course  she  didn't. 
I'm  his  ne]")hew.  Don't  you  I'emember 
how  you  gii'ls  used  to  hide  me  behind  her 
chair  and  then  tease  her  to  mimic  him? 
I   remember  everything  we  ever  did   to- 
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gether,  dear.  You  are  so  beautiful,  Biauca, 
and  I  do  love  3'ou  so."  Auotlier  pause. 
"Come,  let's  walk  down  by  the  pond 
where  no  one  else  g'oes,  and  look  for — " 

"Frogs'  legs,  you  Frenchman?" 

"No ;  for  our  ancestors,  and  each  other, 
dearest. " 

The  rustling  of  feet  in  the  dry  grass 
grew  louder,  then  fainter  and  fainter. 
Before  all  sound  died  away  the  girl's 
voice  came  back  clearly: 

"Do  you  know,  I  think  you  must  be 
right,  for  I  haven't  heard  grandmamma 
mimic  him  in  ages — not  since  we  were 
all  children  together.  Isn't  it  too  funny? 
And  it's  kind  of  pathetic  too.  There'll 
be  an  awful  fuss!" 

"So  we  are  to  be  0])posed,  it  appears, 
my  dear  count,"  said  Madam  Outerbrook, 
looking  up  into  her  aged  lover's  face 
and  laughing  softly,  but,  alas,  not  as  the 
young  Bianca  had  laughed.  Tliey  were 
sitting  together  in  the  old  grnpe- arbor 
hand  in  hand, as  the  two  young  lovers  had 
stood  outside  a  few  minutes  before.  There 
had  been  only  some  grape  leaves  between 
the  two  couples.  Count  Malleville  re- 
plied by  lifting  the  fragile  but  still  beau- 
tiful old  hand  to  his  lips. 

"Let  them  oppose,"  he  said,  stui'dily, 
in  his  exact  accent,  which  the  young  peo- 
ple had  faithfully  rendered  a  few  mo- 
ments before.  "Let  them  oppose,"  he 
repeated,  again  kissing  Madam  Outer- 
brook's  hand. 

"Take  care,  dear  friend,'' she  replied, 
with  spirit,  and  smiling  up  at  him,  "you 
might  agitate  grandmamma!  So  Bianca 
and  Charles  are  in  earnest,  after  all. 
Your  nephew  and  my  favorite  grand- 
child.     That  will  be  very  nice." 

"  It  will  be  very  nice,"  echoed  Monsieur 
Malleville.  "  We  might  have — how  do 
you  call  it? — a  dooble  wedding.'' 

"Nonsense!"  said  Madiim  Outerbrook. 
She  laughed,  and  colored  a  little  before 
she  went  on,  with  feeling,  "The  3'oung 
think  the  old  cease  to  feel.  Monsieur 
Malleville." 

"To  feel,  one  must  have  lived  seventy 
years,"  said  Monsieur  Malleville,  quiclcly ; 
and  Madam  Outerbrook  laughed  aloud. 

"  In  the  libei'al  translation  we  call  that 
'No  fools  like  old  fools.'  Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  we  arc  two  old  fools." 

"  I  hope  it."  returned  Count  Malleville, 
earnestly — "I  hope  it;"  and  Madam  Out- 
erbrook laughed  again. 


"  At  least  we  are  old  enough  to  know 
our  own  minds,"  she  said.  "It  is  my 
family  who  will  make  the  greatest  objec- 
tion, I  fancy.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
me  to  assure  you  again  that  I  am  not  to 
be  shaken." 

"I  have  already  that  assurance  here," 
answered  Monsieur  Malleville,  his  hand 
on  his  heart  "But,  my  dear  lady,  now 
that  our  children  suspect  —  you  heard 
them  talk  of  ze  rabbit-patli,"  he  laughed, 
good-naturedly — "  would  it  not  be  more 
dignified  that  we  announce  our  inten- 
tions?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Madam  Outerbrook, 
tliouglitfully.  "Yes,  you  are  always 
right,  my  dear  friend.  It  is  better  to  be 
frank  with  them.  To-niglit  they  will  all 
be  dancing  in  the  house.  The  moonlight 
is  gone  for  this  month,  and  there  will  be 
nothing  to  take  them  outside.  Shall  we 
tell  them  to-niglit,  when  they  ai'e  all  to- 
gether?    Very  v/ell;   that  is  decided." 

Every  summer  it  was  the  family  cus- 
tom that  all  of  those  who  owed  their  be- 
ing to  Madam  Outerbrook — to  the  remot- 
est babe— should  return  to  her  spreading 
roof  for  the  hot  season,  and  naturally 
there  was  each  year  a  larger  tribe  return- 
ing; but  in  this  particular  summer,  it 
having  been  a  fruitful  epocli  in  the  nev- 
er-barren Outerbrook  family,  they  had 
crowded  in,  branch  and  twig  and  budding 
leaf,  until  the  great  old  mansion  was  a 
veritable  tent  of  Abraham.  Because  the 
cliildren  were  so  many  more,  or  else  her 
strength  was  less.  Madam  Outerbrook  had 
never  before  been  so  unduly  nervous  con- 
cerning the  safety  of  these  soft  small 
creatures  that,  like  little  tadpoles  restored 
to  their  proper  element,  rioted  all  the 
hot  day  long  over  her  old  plantation. 
It  seemed  to  her,  too,  that  tlie  children 
had  never  been  so  ambitiously  trouble- 
some, while  tlieir  parents  had  never  been 
so  recklessly  careless  of  their  safety ;  and 
it  was  then  .she  contracted  a  habit  that,  as 
it  grew"  upon  her,  was  to  wear  on  hei* 
nerves  and  tire  her  beyond  words.  She 
never  knew  quite  how  it  began,  but  she 
suddenly  found  herself  constantly  and 
anxiously  numbering  the  cliildren.  When- 
ever they  came  to  their  meals  she  counted 
them;  and  again — and  most  im])ortant — 
at  night  she  would  ci-ee])  up  the  stairs 
and  number  them  in  their  innocent  sleep. 
Thei'c  were  always  thii'ty-seven  of  them; 
and  she  was  always  heartily  ashamed  of 
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lior  foolisli  fears,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
tlieii'  recurrence  tlie  next  day  and  tlie  next. 

On  tlie  day  of  this  liistory,  en.i;-ros.sed  in 
lier  own  aH'aii-s.  .\ladain  Outerl)rook  liad 
not  once  counted  lier  l^n'ood,  and  that 
njo-lit  tliey  lay  upstairs  unnumbered, 
away  from  the  strains  of  music  that  gave 
other  em]doynH^nt  to  the  slii)))ei"ed  feet 
of  their  young"  mothers,  dancing  below. 

For  Uwre  was  dancing  in  the  house 
Ihat  night,  as  ]\[adam  Outer1)roolv  had 
])rophesi(Ml  thev(^  would  be.  All  of  the 
family  ])i'0])(U',  and  most  of  their  young 
neighl)oi'S  also,  w(M'e  gatliered  together, 
as  asked  or  unasked  they  always  Hocked 
into  the  great  Outerbrook  Ixill-room  when 
th(i  mocju  failed.  G(Mierally  IMadam 
Outcrbi'ook  was  lirst  in  the  l)a]l-i'OOtn 
to  formally  welcome  her  guests,  for  she 
l)elieved  in  a  d(\u'ree  of  formality:  l)ut 
on  this  occasion  the  dancing  uas  well 
under  way  before  she  made  her  apjx^ar- 
ance:  and  when  she  did  enter  the  hall  it 
was  hvming  on  the  arm  of  Count  Malle- 
ville,  with  whom  she  had  walked  the  whole 
circle  of  the  i-oom  before  slie  seemed  to 
find  a  chair  to  her  liking.  Count  ^lalle- 
ville,  too.  though  always  scrupulously 
a.tlired  and  ever  ceremonious  in  manner, 
showed,  both  in  his  dress  and  bearing,  an 
air  as  of  ])rei)aration  for  some  occasion. 
Added  to  these  straws  In  the  wind,  Z\Iadain 
Outerbrook  woi'e  a  set  of  jewels  which  at 
once  l)rought  on  this  w]iis}>ered  conversa- 
tion in  a  coi'uer  of  the  room: 

'■Oh.  Charles,  do  look:  do!  Grand- 
ma's not  leaning  on  your  nn.cle's  arm: 
she's  ."support I'd  by  it,  and  she's  got  on 
her  maiden  jewels — the  beautiful  ones  site 
brought  with  her  into  the  family.  Slie 
always  wears  tlic  Outerbro(^k  jewelry 
grandfather  gave  her.  And  look  at  your 
innde's  face!  I  {\o  believe  they've  some- 
thing to  tell  irs  to-night!" 

''  If  they  do.  jusi  as  surt^ly  as  I  starid 
hei-e,  we'll  follow  it  by  anncv.incing  ours. 
Let's  announce  ours  lirst.  Bianca.  Come, 
tell  them  now." 

''It's  too  late."  said  Bianc;i.  looking 
across  tlu^  room.  "Look"!  Do  you  su]v 
])ose  grandnianini;i  v.xw  he  going  to  stand 
u})  and  announce  it  out  loud!" 

But  no,  though  IMadani  Outerbrook 
had  risen,  it  was  only  to  hurry  abruptly 
fi'om  the  room.  The  si^lit  in  the  ball- 
room of  all  these  bare  ur^'lud.  bai'c-arm- 
<Hb  laughing,  careless,  cluit'iriu-  youui:' 
moth.ers — her  own  daughters  -  luul  given 
her  a  sharp  reminder  of  the  duty  for  once 


neglected.  Count  the  children  she  must, 
let  wait  what  would.  She  hurried  up  the 
stairs  to  a  great  bedroom,  which  she  had 
lilted  into  a  kind  of  dormitor\'  for  all  the 
younger  children.  It  Avas  a  part  of  one 
of  the  two  great  Avings  of  the  house  that, 
after  one  fashion  of  Southern  homes, 
curved  out  like  hospitable  arms  on  either 
side  of  the  main  btrilding.  The  apartment 
was  very  large,  and  there  was  nolliing  in 
it  but  beds:  some  of  them  cradles,  some 
little  tiauidle-beds.  that  held  one  small 
child  snugly,  and  some  great  four-posters, 
easily  embracing  four  or  five  children, 
their  bodies  lying  across  the  mattresses, 
their  little  heads,  light  and  dark,  bolstered 
in  a  row  at  the  long  sides.  The  big  airy 
room  was  the  prettiest  of  sights  on  these 
hot  summer  nights,  when  the  tossing  brood 
thing  off  their  liglit  coverlids  and  lay 
with  plump  and  naked  arms  and  legs  out- 
stretched in  their  childish  dreams.  The  | 
grandmother  could  not  understand  that  '^ 
the  children's  own  mothers  so  rarely  toiled 
up  the  stairs  to  enjoy  this  vision. 

A  little  breathless  with  her  haste,  and 
holding  u})  her  lieavy  skirts  bunched  to- 
gether in  the  front.  IMadam  Outerbrook 
began  a  hurried  counting  of  the  liock.  In 
her  young  days  she  had  had  the  care  of  \ 
her  ]nother's  jioulti'y-yard.  and  often  as 
slie  stO(Hl  thus  in  the  big  doi-mitory,  or 
moved  from  aisle  to  aisle  among  the  beds. 
she  thought  of  those  other  restless  broods 
she  had  with  diiliculty  numbered  over  in 
their  coops.  The  sleeping  children  did 
not  move  so  distractingly  as  tlie  chickens 
had  moved,  bu.t  if  she  were  tired,  as  she 
too  often  was  now.  she  Avould  on  a  first 
count  make  them  out  one  or  two  moi'C 
tlian  tliirty-seven  or  one  or  two  less.  She 
was  never  satistied  until  by  two  counts 
they  proved  an  odd  thirty-seven.  It  did 
not  sui'pi'ise  her  now  that,  with  so  much 
else  of  vital  moment  on  her  mind,  tlie 
children  counted  but  thirty-six  on  her 
lirst  tally.  She  only  began  again  more 
•painstakingly  and  with  less  liurry,  mov- 
ing from  bed  to  bed,  and  examining  the 
knobs  under  the  covers  that  might  be 
iieads  cu"  iiillows.  At  the  last  cot  her 
heart,  that  for  ye:irs  had  been  beating  less 
;ind  less  strongly,  i)egan  to  throl)  shar])ly. 
The  count  again  was  one  short  of  thirty- 
seven.  A  thin  night  taper  shone  in  a 
cv>rnert)f  the  room,  and  lifting  it  in  hands 
that  tremliled  a  little,  she  made  her  round 
auain.  ]);iusing  long  at  each  bed.  There 
Nvcre    Alinnie's    two   bovs   and   one    "irl: 
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there  was  Jolin's  boy  safe  enoug-h;  there 
should  be  a  girl  of  John's  too.  No; 
she  was  grown  now;  she  was  Bianca, 
downstairs  dancing.  Josie's  big  twins 
in  this  bed;  her  boy — lie  too  was  old 
enougli  to  be  dancing  downstairs.  Tliere 
should  be  thirty-seven  chiklren  with- 
out Bianca  and  Josie's  boy.  Madam 
Outerbrook's  head  began  to  swim.  All 
the  while  slie  was  confusedl}^  trying 
to  sort  out  her  lost  lamb,  if  one  were 
lost,  she  was  seeing  shocking  visions  of 
some  one  of  these  well- worshipped  little 
bodies  lying  pitifully  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pond,  or  smothered  in  her  barn,  or 
lost  perhaps  in  her  stable  in  some  more 
horrible  fashion.  It  seemed  to  her  at  first 
impossible  to  identify  her  loss,  but  she 
was  of  a  generation  of  fighters,  and 
endurance  came  in  her  blood,  thin  if  it 
now  was.  The  little  taper  was  still  burn- 
ing, forgotten  in  her  Imnd,  when,  white  as 
a  sheet,  she  walked  across  the  brilliantly 
lit  ball-room  ;  but  her  step  was  steady,  and 
she  knew  which  astonished  daughter  to 
stand  before,  and  just  which  grandchild 
to  demand  of  her. 

"  Katherine,  when  did  you  last  see 
Jimmy  Dick?" 

"  Oh,  merc}^  mother,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter? I  saw  him — why,  I  saw  him —I  saw 
him — '' 

"Did  you  see  him   at  supper?''  asked 
Madam  Outerbrook,  sternly. 
"  I — I  was  out  driving." 
"  Did  you  see  the  child  at  dinner?" 
"I  —  I    don't    remember.      His    nurse 
must  have  seen  him.      Isn't  he  in  bed?" 

''He  is  not  in  bed,"  answered  Madam 
Outerbrook,  sharply.  "  Somebody  bring 
me  the  child's  nurse." 

Somebody  brought  the  child's  nurse  to 
the  ball-room,  while  all  the  mothers 
streamed  wildly  in  their  gay  attire  up  the 
stairway  and  into  the  curved  wing,  iden- 
tifying their  own  offspring.  The  grand- 
mother had  made  no  mistake.  It  was 
Jimmy  Dick  who  was  missing,  and  no 
search  in  any  convenient  spot  revealed 
him.  It  appeared  there  had  been,  for 
some  reason,  a  "swapping"  of  charges 
among  the  nurses  at  dinner-time,  and 
again  at  supper,  and  in  the  change  Jim- 
my Dick  had  been  "  mislaid." 

Such  was  the  nurse's  story.  A  little 
further  inquiry  left  no  possibility  of 
doubt  that  Jimniy  Dick,  aged  four,  had 
been  lost  since  his  morning  bath,  and 
this  fact  once  established,  the  wildest  con- 


fusion reigned.  Half -dressed,  half -cry- 
ing children,  brought  down  in  their  par- 
ents' arms,  were  hui>riodly  questioned. 
The  scared  faces  of  the  negro  nurses  grew 
the  more  ashy  under  cross-examination. 
It  was  all  useless.  No  one  knew  any- 
tliing  whatever  of  Jimmy  Dick.  Madam 
Outerbrook,  a  commanding  if  trembling 
figure,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  polished 
floor,  issuing  her  orders. 

"Ring  the  bell!"  ordered  the  mistress 
of  the  plantation.  "  Have  out  evei-y  ne- 
gro in  the  quarters.  Light  torches  and 
get  lanterns.  Nobody  shall  sleep  or  eat 
until  the  child  is  found." 

In  the  house  she  sot  the  women  ser- 
vants to  work  turning  over  every  article 
of  furniture,  every  bed  and  closet.  Out- 
doors negro  men's  voices  were  calling  the 
child's  name,  the  soft  gloom  bi'oken  by 
their  torches  and  lanterns.  Madam  Out- 
terbrook  could  not  head  the  search  in 
body,  but  she  did  in  brain  and  spirit, 

"  Get  up,  Katherine!"  she  said,  sternly, 
to  the  child's  mother  sobbing  at  her  feet. 
"This  is  no  time  to  cry."  And  rising 
obediently,  Katherine  clioked  down  her 
sobs,  following  the  grandmother  from 
room  to  room,  from  veranda  to  veranda, 
from  garden  walk  to  garden  walk. 

"Come  and  rest,  my  child,"  said  Mad- 
am Outerbrook,  more  gently  at  last.  "We 
have  looked  in  every  s])ot  that  you  and  I 
can  reach.  Don't  give  way,  Katherine; 
they  may  find  him  outside.  Here  is 
Count  Malleville.  Ah,  my  dear  faithful 
friend,  how  exhausted  you  look!  Do  you 
bring  any  news?  None?  Tliey  hav(^ 
beaten  out  all  the  corn-fields— the  tangle? 
Yes,  and  the  wheat-fields?" 

Count  Malleville,  toiling  at  the  head  of 
the  searchers,  had  come  back  to  say  they 
and  he  were  satisfied  that  the  child  was 
not  on  the  plantation.  He  looked  at 
Madam  Outerbrook  with  an  anxious  look 
ill  his  kind  eyes. 

"Madam,  I  hate  to  suggest  it,  but — 
they — they — do  you  permit  that — " 

"Tell  them  to  drag  the  pond,"  said 
Madam  Outerbrook.  desperately,  turning 
away  as  she  spoke.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  child's  loss,  yielding  to  weak- 
ness, she  stumbled  and  fell  forward  neavi- 
ly  against  the  side  of  the  house.  As  she 
did  so  she  drew  back  with  a  terrified  cry. 
A  great  roll  of  matting,  taken  u))  from 
the  floor  of  the  ball-room  and  thrust  out 
of  the  way  upon  the  vei'anda  floor,  had 
lain  between  her  and  the  wall,  and  at  the 
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touch  of  Jicr  foot  tlie  roll  started  and 
tiii'ucd.  AVith  i)iei'ciiig-  cries  it  rolled 
over  and  over  under  tlieir  astonished 
o-aze,  while  in  their  hewildered  ears  it  still 
wailed  louder  and  louder,  an.o-ry,  fri;>-lit- 
(Mied  ci'ies,  which  douhled  in  volunie  as 
the  g-i-eat  hundle  turned  on  and  over  the 
ed<;-e  of  the  vei'anda  to  drop  on  the  soft 
o-i-ass  helow.  Tliere,  tui'nino-  still,  it  fell 
a])art;  whih;  from  wliat  liad  heen  the  hol- 
low centre  of  the  roll  rose  a  liunu'ry, 
cross,  and  sleepy  little  hoy— Jinnny  Dick 
^ui)()n  whom,  tossing-  olF  the  veranda 
exactly  a,s  the  matting  had  rolled,  fell 
Jimmy  Dick's  mother,  laughing-,  crying, 
scolding,  and  calling  out  to  the  others 
even  as  she  fell. 

Jimmy  Dick  had  only  been  drowsy — 
Avlio  was  not  in  this  liot  weather? — and 
seeing  a  hole,  iie  had  crawled  into  it,  to 
sleej)  a  triile  too  well.  That  was  all. 
Tlie  s(4'vants  were  i-ecalled,  the  children 
dismissed  to  their  beds:  and  in  a  time 
incredibly  short,  lloating  out  to  the  ve- 
i-anda  to  ]\Iadam  Outerbrook's  sore  ears, 
came  the  sound  of  reviving  music. 

"  AVhere  is  grandmamma  ?"'  "  Where 
can  mother  be?"  she  heard  asked  within 
over  a)  d  over,  l>ut  she  did  not  niove  or 
speak  until  the  charming  face  of  her  fa- 
vorite grandcdiild,  Bianca,  was  framed  in 
the  open  window  that  looked  out  from  the 
ball-room.  Then,  though  Count  ^Malle- 
ville's  arm  was  sup])orting  hor  trenToling 
frame.  Madam  Outerbrook  only  leaned 
forward  to  look  back  pathetically  and 
cntreatingly  into  ]jianca"s  eyes.  AVith  a 
wondering  gaze  in  return,  in  which  rose 
a  pretty  dawning  sympathy.  Ihanca  slow- 
ly and  silently  withdrew,  drawing  the 
curtains  together  behind  her. 

'' Grandmannna's  all  right.'"  M;ulam 
Outerbrook  heai'd  her  clear  voice  saving. 
"Ihit  she  says  she's  a  good  deal  shaken, 
and  she  wants  to  be  let  alone." 

Th(i  two  old  lovers  stiK^d  silent. 

"  ]\Iy  dear  frieiul.  will  you  look  in  al 
tlie  window  and  s(H'  if  my  Katherine  is 
in  the  room  f  said  Aiadam  Outerbrook 
tremulously  at  hi>t.  Km'  voice  soundt^l 
in  her  own  eai's  like  tluit  of  an  old  wo- 
man for  th(^  tii'st  lime.  Count  Aialleville 
stepi)cd  forwartl  and  look<.-d  in  cautiously 
between  the  curtains. 

"Yes."  he  said:  "siie  is  zare.  She 
j)asses  now  Ix^fore  ze  window.  AVould 
you  be  ])leased  to  see  her  yourself,  my 
dear  lady :" 

''She  is  not  dancing:"  exclainiod  Ahul- 


am  Outerbrook.  and  Count  Malleville 
hesitated.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  say 
whatever  he  thought  would  most  soothe 
Katherine's  mother,  irrespective  of  truth, 
but  he  was  not  sure  what  she  wanted. 
Madam  Outerbrook  seemed  to  read  liis 
hesitation,  and  with  imcertain  step  came 
to  his  side.  Taking  the  ai-m  he  instantly 
offered,  and  leaning  heavily  on  it,  she 
looked  in  through  the  ctirtains.  There, 
waltzing  and  laughing,  a  little  wildly  per- 
haps in  their  reaction,  vrere  Katherine  and 
her  husband,  dancing  together.  Madam 
Outerbrook  looked  long  and  earnestly  at 
the  whirling  ])air.  then  dropped  the  cur- 
tain, and  turned  sharply  away.  As  she 
did  so  she  was  face  to  face  with  Count 
I\Ialleville  in  the  dim  light. 

"Suppose.''  she  began  with  difhculty. 
both  lips  and  voice  quivering — ''sup- 
pose, dear  friend,  that  we  were  to  let  our 
young  people,  Ch aides  and  Bianca.  marry 
and — and  live  here  in  the  centre  of  this 
—  this  house,  and  then  —  my  dear,  dear 
fi'iend  —  couldn't  yon  live  in  one  of  the 
curved  wings  and  I  iu  the  other?  Do — 
do  you  follow  me?" 

Monsieur  Malleville  drew  nearer,  and 
looked  down  quickly  and  silently  into  her 
agitated  face.      She  spoke  more  steadily: 

"I  mean  would  you  be  willing  to — to 
close  your  house  and  live  not — not  in 
mine,  but  in  what  would  be  the  home  of 
Charles  and  Bianca?" 

}Jonsieur  Alalleville  was  still  silent,  and 
she  went  on  tlistressedly  :  "  It  isn't  that  we 
can't  feel  as  much  as  these  yotmg  people. 
It  isn't  tliat  at  all.  It's  that  we  feel  so 
much.  oh.  so  much  more  than  they  I  If 
only  we  had  their  strength  of  l)ody  and 
(HU'  }iower  to  feel!  But  we  haven't,  dear 
fi'iend:  no.  we  haven't.  At  least  I  find 
I  haven't.  Grandmammas  shouldn't  be 
agitated."  She  laughed  with  a  catch  in 
her  breath.  "You  in  one  wing,  I  in  the 
other,  our  dear  children  dividing,  uniting 
us —     Don't— don't  you  follow  me?" 

Count  Ma  lie  vi  lie's  pause  was  but  for  a 
moment.  The  next,  whatever  his  emotion. 
he  luid  straightened  liimself  and  stood 
as  erect  as  ever  in  his  youngest  days. 
His  bearing  was  as  proud  as  that  of  any 
ancestor  of  his  house,  his  vc^ice  as  tender 
and  as  enriched  with  feeling  as  if  he  were 
his  nei)liew  Charles  and  she  her  grand- 
daughter Bianca.  "I  follow  you  to  ze 
grave,  dear  friend."  he  said,  firmly  and 
gently,  "in  whatever  compacity  ze  wis- 
dom oi  mv  dear  ladv  shall  have  chosen.'" 
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BY    MAY    McCLELLAN    DESPREZ. 


1 17E  left  Cettiiije  on  Friday,  Seplem- 
T  \  hev  6,  for  Podgoritza.  Tlie  super- 
stitiously  inclined  would  liavp  said  that 
precisely  because  it  ivas  Friday  we  had 
a  series  of  small  misadventures.  To  begin 
with,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
Cettinje,  one  of  the  wheels  came  off  our 
carriage,  and  we  had  to  clamber  gayly 
down  a  short-cut  to  Rieka,  where  we 
were  lucky  enough  to  find  a  carriage — if 
the  forlorn-looking  vehicle  which  conde- 
scended to  take  us  could  be  dignified  by 
such  a  name.  Then  "Max.'' our  dog, 
jumped  out,  while  we  were  going  fast,  and 
the  wheel  cut  olf  the  tip  of  his  tail.  This 
somewliat  discouraged  him  at  first,  but 
after  a  little  he  did  not  seetn  to  mind  it. 
We  reached  Podgoritzaat  six  o'clock,  and 

found  there  the  two  young  de  S s,  who 

were  to  go  w^ith  us.  A  terrible  thunder- 
storm began  soon  after  our  arrival,  and 
we  were  ver^^  dubious  as  to  whether  we 
should  be  able  to  get  off  the  next  morning, 
but  towards  dawn  it  cleared,  and  we  were 
able  to  start. 

Our   caravan    consisted    of    D and 

myself,  the  two  de  S s,  one  of  whom 

is  attache  at  the  ministere,  and  the  othei* 
has  just  graduated  at  St.-Cyr;  they  were 
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delightful  travellers,  who  took  every- 
thing as  it  came,  and  enjoyed  all  they 
saw.  Of  course  our  faithful  cavass,  Anto, 
who  has  been  on  so  many  joni-neys  with 
us.  was  in  charge  of  tiie  ])arty ;  Alexan- 
dre, our  butler,  about  whose  capacit}^  as 
an  equestrian  we  were  slightly  dubious, 
but  who  rode  valiantly,  and  turned  out  a 
treasure,  five  men  on  foot  to  look  after 
the  horses  and  make  themselves  gener- 
ally useful,  eight  horses,  and  ]\[ax  the 
dog  comprised  our  part\". 

The  first  morning  we  rode  five  hours 
along  the  borders  of  tlie  Mo]*atsha,  through 
a  mo.'t  picturesque  counti*y,  gi-een,  but 
with  few  ti-ees.  I  suft'ered  tortures  from 
vertigo,  as  the  ])alh  was  just  wide  enough 
for  the  horse  to  pass,  and  all  the  way 
there  was  a  deep  gulf  beneath.  Thei-e 
was  nothing  to  he  done,  howevei*.  but  to 
open  my  umbrella  to  shut  out  the  sight, 
and  to  insist  upon  it  to  every  one  that  I 
was  enjoying  myself  inimenselj^.  We 
were  all  very  glad  to  reach  a  little  han 
(inn)  at  ]\lala  liieka,  towards  eleven 
o'clock,  and  to  stop  there  half  an  hour 
for  rest  and  refreshment. 

All  tlie  iiouses  in  the  interior  of  Monte- 
negro ai'e  l)uilt  on    the  principle  of   the 
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THK    INN    AT    MALA    RIEKA. 


ble,  but  it  was  much  l)el- 
ter  than  wc  had  expect- 
ed. After  Mala  Rieka 
we  U4"t  the  Moratslia. 
The  heat  was  intense, 
and  we  wei-e  warm  and 
thirsty:  fortunately  we 
found  water  fi-equcuitly. 
We  i-eached  the  summit 
at  six  o'clock,  and  th<^n 
the  ]iatli  dt^sct'uded  so 
steeply  tiirouu-li  the  tr(^es 
tliat  we  liad  to  walk,  let- 
tino-  the  iioi-ses  follow. 

When  we  ari'ived  at 
Lieva  Rieka  they  told  us 
at  the  lian  where  we 
sto])ped  for  the  ni.^-lit 
that  th(\v  luid  no  beds 
of  any  (.it\sciM])tinn.  We 
built  a  lai'u'e  fire,  and 
dined  on  the  <rrass  in 
front  of  the  house.  It 
Swiss  clialet.  of  wood.  The  animals  live  was  a  o-h^i-ious  mo(ni]i<:'lit  evening":  we 
on  tlie  o'l'ound-lloor,  and  you  climb  n])  a  wer«^  surroundetl  l\v  high  mountains,  and 
flig'ht  of  steps  to  the  inevitable  bak^ony.  there  was  a  I'ushino'  toi'rent  beside  us. 
u|)on  wliich  tlie  usual  two  rooms  open.  The  entire  ])opulation  of  the  district  came 
The  roofs  are  exceedino-ly  pointed,  so  that  and  stared  amiably  at  us. 
in  w^'ntei'  the  snow  can    fall   otf    easily.  The  night  was  awful.      The  end  of  the 

We    installed   ourselves   for  luncheon   on     balcony    was  partitioneil   oti'  into  a   kind 

the  wid(i  l)alcony,  sitting  upon  queer  lit-     of  cupboard,  just  large  enough  for  I) . 

tie  three-]egg<Hl  stools,  not  more  than  a  ]\Iax,  and  me  t(^  lie  down  in;  the  floor 
foot  high.  The  tables  are  of  much  the  was  covered  with  fresh  hay:  and  there 
same  lieight,  and  resem- 
ble large  cheeses.  It  took 
us  several  days  to  feel  quite 
at  home  in  such  lowly  })os- 
tures:  when(^ver  I  found  a 
conveni(Mit  bench  1  used 
to  seize  it.  and  put  my  lit- 
tle stool  on  mv  Ian  for  a 
tabl(^  ■         '  §^'^ 

The  ])roprietress  of  this 
ban  was  a  stout,  miildle-aged 
female,  who  i-cjoiced  in  the 
name  of  .lul<y.  W(^  wtu-i^ 
agreeably  surpristnl  to  tiiul 
that  she  had  some  excellent 
])inkish  wine,  maile  near 
there.  Alas!  had  we  but 
realized  how  seldom  we 
should  lind  wine,  or  any- 
thing else  in  tlu'  way  of  \)vo- 
visions,  we  should  have  been 
even  more  appreciative. 

The  ride  that  afternoon 
was  a  steady  climb  for  live 
hours.  We  had  been  told 
that   the   path  was   impossi- 
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CROSSING    THE    TARA 


we  slept — or  ratlier  tried  to,  for  the  in- 
sects were   fearful.      The   two  de   S s 

spent  the  night  on  hay  on  the  balcony, 
and  wliere  Anto  and  Alexandre  bestowed 
themselves  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  As 
for  the  men  and  horses,  the}'  quietly  staid 
on  the  grass.  Before  starting-  in  the  morn- 
ing, D and    I  did    sevei-al  groups  of 

the  people.  Tiie  Montenegrins  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  being  photographed. 
Wherever  we  went,  they  all  came  and 
begged  to  be  taken.  That  day  we  passed 
through  valleys  covei'ed  with  foi'ests,  and 
with  sti'eams  i-unning  through  them. 
Where  we  stopped  for  luncheon  the  host- 
ess informed  us  that  literally  the  only 
thing  in  the  way  of  ])rovisions  which  she 
had  was  one  e^g.  Fortunately  we  had 
some  tinned  things.  A  foraging  party 
was  also  sent  out.  and  a  chicken  was  the 
result.  It  took  an  hour  to  cook  it.  and 
we  waited  expectantly,  while  all  the  vil- 
lagers tof)k  an  active  ])art  in  its  prepara- 
tion.     When    it    was    finished    it  was   so 


tough  that  not  even  Max  could  touch 
it.  This  is  the  countiw  of  the  Vassevitch 
tribe;  part  of  them  belong  to  the  Tui-ks, 
their  territoi-y  lying  half  in  Monlenegi'o 
and  half  in  Turkey. 

We  stopped  once  oi  ronie,  in  the  aftei'- 
noon,  to  i-est  for  a  few  moments.    The  de 

S s  and  I  kept  up  our  spirits  by  singing 

every  known  air,  in  every  ])ossible  lan- 
guage. The  ride  that  day  was  not  a.  hard 
one,  and  it  was  not  yet  sunset  when  we 
reached  Tzarevitcha.  This  place  consists 
of  the  ban  and  one  other  house.  We 
wei'e  quite  determined  not  to  die  of  star- 
vation this  tinH\  so  we  ordered  a  sheep  to 
be  roasted.  A  man  was  sent  off*  to  find 
one,  and  ])resently  we  saw  him  coming 
down  the  mountain,  cai-rying  the  ])oor 
thing  on  his  back.  I  retii'ed  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance, as  I  did  not  want  to  see  it  killed. 
The  I'iver  Tai-a  flows  past  the  ban,  and 
they  roasted  it  there,  on  the  rocks  in  the 
I'iver.  It  was  a  pictui*esque  sight  to  see 
the   men  all   crouched    down   around    it. 


ANDRIAVITZA. 


'I'lint  iii(>'lit  we  \v(M'o  more  C()inf()rt:il)l(\  for 

I) ■  and    1    liad   a    sort   of  a    little    ciij)- 

board.  with  bo.'.rds  raisinl  al)ove  the  lloor 
for  l.M'ds.  and  these  covtM'ed  with  hay  wei'e 

really  not  bad.      Tlie  de  S s.  Ant(\  and 

Alexandre  all  slept  in  the  larufM'ooni.  We 
wei-e  n])  at  fonr.  while  the  moon  was  still 
bright,  and  olV  at  live.  For  an  honr  and 
a  lialf  w(^  followed  the  bed  of  the  Tara, 
crossiny-  it  at  hvist  (ifteen  times. 

Foi'tmiately  the  river  was  not  hiu'h. 
At  the  (Mid  of  this  time  we  be^-an  to  elinil) 
sti-aiii'ht  np  throuu-h  a  most  mau'nitieent 
forest  of  IxMM'h  -  tiHM^s.  Many  of  these 
<iiant  ti'(M's  had  been  n])roottHl  by  the 
storms,  and  w(M'e  lyinu'  where  they  had 
fallen.  No  one  touclies  them,  foi*  there 
are  few  inhabitants  near  here,  and  as 
th(M*e  ar(^  no  r(xuls.  it  is  im])ossible  to 
move  them.  It  is  sad  to  see  such  rielies 
wasted,  when  tlie  eonntry  is  so  poor.  We 
soon  saw  towerinu'  to  our  I'iuht  the  s})len- 
did  mountain  Kom  ;  it  is  eovered  with 
trees  half-way  up,  and  tliere  is  sn<nv  near 
its  top.  Kom.  lh(^  Poruiitor.  and  Loeft- 
ehen  are  the  hiuln^st  tliree  nKMinkiins  in 
Montem\L:ro.  Wlnui  W(>  at  la>-t  reaeiied 
th(^  siinnnit  of  our  mountain,  there  was  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  valley  o(  U\o  Lini 
before    us.      A   tinv   cemelerv  was   i)esidt^ 


us.  wliei-e  are  l)uried  some  of  the  brave 
Montenegrins  who  fell  fighting-  in  the 
last  war  a,o-ainst  the  Turks.  The  lieat 
was  intense,  and  for  an  hour  we  wei-e 
oblifi'ed  to  climb  down  on  foot  to  reach 
the  valley. 

We  had  hoped  to  arrive  much  earlier 
at  Andriavitza.  but  in  this  part  of  the 
world  distances  are  elastic:  and  so  is 
time,  and  for  the  last  four  hours  of  our 
journey,  whenever  we  asked  any  (me 
(and  we  i-eaularly  stop})ed  evei-ybody) 
how  far  it  was  t(^  Andriavitza.  he  invari- 
ably answered.  "One  hour."  We  beuan 
to  think  that  that  town  was  a  myth,  when 
at  last  we  saw  a  large  church,  which 
cheered  ns  considcu'ably.  as  it  showed  ns 
there  must  be  inhabitants  near.  A  few- 
moments  after. we  turned  a  coi'ner  of  the 
mountain,  and  fouiul  ourselves  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town.  It  consists  of  one 
broad  street,  with  about  thirty-live  liouses 
in  all.  The  inn  seemed  magiiilicent.  for 
w(^  slept  in  I'oc^ms  and  on  I'eal  beds.  The 
Voivodi^  Fakitch.  who  is  in  command  of 
all  this  ])art  of  the  country,  was  absent, 
as  iliere  iiad  been  some  trouble  lat(dy  on 
the  frontitu':  he  had  gone  sevei'al  liours" 
journey  away  to  investigate  matt(M's. 
I'.aci^itch,  the  "  cajiitano  "'  of  the  disli-ict, 
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at    once    appeared,    vvitli 
numerous    sub  -capitani, 
who  insisted  oti  our  tak- 
ing coffee  and  raki  with 
them,    and     vvlio     ])laced 
themselves  entirely  at  our 
disposal.     The  capitano  is 
a    really    charmino-    and 
sympathetic  man  of  about 
forty-seven.      He  and  I  at 
once  became  great  friends, 
and  I  was  quite  proud  of 
the    way   we    understood 
each  other  in  Serbe.     We 
lunched  at  once,  and  then 
went  for  a   walk,  escort- 
ed by  the  capitano      The 
town    was     full    of    pea- 
sants from  the  neighboi*- 
hood,   all    ai'med    to    the 
teeth,  as  the  frontier  was,  as  usual,  in  an 
agitated    condition.      After    having    seen 
the  various  points  of   view,  and  having 
been  proudly  escorted  into  the  two  shops 
of  the  tow^n,  we  returned  to  the  inn,  whei-e 
we  enjoyed  a  bath,  and  had  scarcely  fin- 
ished when  we  heard  much  talking  and 
rushing  about,  and  going  to  the  balcony, 
saw  a  large  and  vociferous  crowd.     Anto 
presently   knocked   at   the   door,  and  ex- 
plained that  a  man  had  been  accused  of 
stealing,  and  it  was  being  decided  wliether 
or  not  he  should  receive  a  beating,  which  is 
the  usual  punishment  for  such  an  offence. 

The    population    was  sure    that  D 

would  not  allow  such  an  indignity  to  be 
suffered  by  any  one,  as  it  was  not  re- 
ally i)roved  that   he   was  guilty.      D 

])romptly  sent  his  compliments  to  the 
capitano,  and  begged  him  as  a  s{)ecial 
favor  to  forgive  the  man,  which  he  im- 
mediately did,  saying  he  would  not  mar 
the  joy  of  the  people  at  our  arrival   by 
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l)unishing  any  one.     D si)eiit  the  rest 

of  the  aftei'iioon  in  taking  ])hotographs  of 
most  of  the  population. 

We  were  very  anxious  to  cross  the 
frontier  and  go  to  the  Tui'kisli  town  of 
Bei'ani,  but  had  be<m  told  at  Oettinje  that 
we  must  consult  th(^  authorities  at  Andria- 
vitza,  before  doing  so.  Anto  was  not  at 
all  pleased  at  the  idea,  for  tli(^  savage 
tril)es  come  down  from  the  mountains 
and  lie  in  wait  for  any  one  whom  they 
can  I'ob.  The  day  before  our  arrival  a 
man  had  been  attacked  and  very  nearly 
killed  on  th(»  road  leading  to  Beraiii. 
Anto  seemed  especially  nervous  lest  they 
should  cari'v  me  off  with  Hhmii.  He  ex- 
plained his  fear  by  saying  that  "  they 
were  not  used  to  ladies.""  A  messenger 
was  sent  to  the  Voivode  Lakitch,  asking 
whether  it  was  safe  foi-  us  to  go,  and  tiie 
Caimacan  of  Beraiii  was  telegi'a])hed  to. 
They  all  seemed  so  dubious  about,  our  go- 
ing that  we  quit(>  gave  up  the  idea. 

Aflei'  dinner 
tli(^  ])eople  came 
in  front,  of  the 
inn  and  danced 
the  "  koh).''  and 
also  the  "  orla  '' 
(dance  of  the 
eagle),  singing 
all  the  time. 
When  we  ^-anie 
down  llie  next 
morning  the 

capitano  told  us 
that  letters  had 
arrivedil  from  the 
Voivode         and 
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TLKKISH    OFFICERS    AT    BERAM. 

from  tlu'  Tui'kish  Caiiiiacaii.  both  saying- 
we  could  safely  go.      Wliereu})()ii  the  de 

S s  and  I  danced  with  joy.  as  we  had 

been  most  anxious  to  malce  this  excur- 
sion. Oui"  Monleiieo-i'in  escorl  was  ready, 
and  t-ie  Turkish  soldiers  wei'e  already 
waitinii"  for  us  at  the  fi'ontier.  AVe  start- 
ed at  eiuht;  twenty  soldiers  on  foot  and 
live  men  on  horseback — one  a  sub-ca})ita- 
no  and  the  olliers  "  prominent  citizens"" — 
accompanied  us. 

The  most  effective  member  of  the  party 
was  a  vei'v  tall  Turkish  mercliant.  in  his 
nalional  costum(\  wlio  lives  in  ^lonte- 
ne^-ro.  He  went  with  us  for  the  ph'a- 
sur(^  of  makinu'  a  little  (wcursion.  The 
men  were  all  ai-med  with  the  usual  I'e- 
volvers,  and  each  carried  a  rille.  Anto 
kept  beside  me  all  the  way.  for  he  was  not 
at  all  reassured  that  my  ciiarms  would 
not  prove  too  much  for  the  mountain 
ti'ibes.  ()ur  I'oad  was  on  a  level.  For 
some  distance  we  I'o11ow<m1  the  bed  of  the 
river  l/im.  A\"e  passed  thi'oua'h  a  forest 
of  willows.  It  was  >uch  a  relief  to  see 
the  hn^-(^  niounlains  abovt^  us  and  to 
know  that  for  one  day  at  least  we  need 
not  climb  them!  Our  soldiers  san<^u-ayly 
as  they  went.  Of  course  w(^  balled  on 
the  way  to  drink  raki.  ( )ne  of  tlie  a-reat- 
est  trials  of  our  journey  was  the  innu- 
merabh^  e-lass(^s  of  i-aki  and  cui>s  of  cotVee 
which  we  were  forced  to  diink.  out  of 
politeness.  If  one  of  us  tried  to  escape 
them,  Anto  swooi)ed  down  upon  that 
guilty  person  and  exclaimed,  with  a  tone 


of  pathetic  entreaty. 
"■  If  you  refuse,  they 
will  be  very  unhappy." 
So  we  submitted. 

In  less  than  two 
liours  we  arrived  at 
the  frontier.  It  really 
was  a  curious  and 
striking-  sight.  Our 
Montenegrins  stopped 
and  drew  themselves 
up  in  line.  A  Ijun- 
dred  yards  further  the 
Turkish  soldiers  were 
drawn  up  in  front  of  a 
little  fort.  Their  two 
otHcers descended  from 
their  hoi'ses.  AVe  wait- 
ed, while  Anto  galloj)- 
"w         "^mr^m  ^j   ovei".  with  a  flour- 

ish, to  ])resent  to  the 
major  who  had  come 
to  meet  us  a  letter 
which  we  had  for  the  Caimacan.  Then 
we  all  dismounted.  Our  little  Montene- 
grin horses  were  so  terrified  at  the  red 
fezzes  of  the  soldiers  when  we  passed 
them  that  they  all  shied  violently.  Our 
Montenegrin  escort  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish themselves  where  we  had  left  them, 
and  we  continued  gayly  on  our  way. 

The  major  spoke  Fi-ench  very  well, 
and  so  did  the  little  lieutenant  who  ac- 
companied him.  They  all  had  on  their 
best  uniforms,  and  looked  most  clean  and 
nice.  The  soldiers  are  all  from  Asia.  An 
hour  and  a  half  bi-c^ught  us  to  Bei'ani. 
The  town  is  divided  in  two  by  the  i-iver 
Lim.  We  I'ode  in  triumph  'through  the 
tirst.  and  then  ])assed  the  large  barracks. 
The  bridge  having  been  ])a)'tly  destroyed 
by  the  storms,  we  dismounted  and  walked 
across  to  the  ]n'etty  little  whitewashed 
house  of  the  Caiuuican.  He  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  his  door  to  welcome  ns, 
and  was  most  ])olite.  Unfortunately  for 
us.  he  spoke  nothing  but  Turkish,  but  his 
ofhcers  acted  as  intei-pretei's.  "We  were 
ushered  up  stairs  into  a  sitting-room  lined 
wit  11  divans,  and  were  copiously  ]-efected 
on  cognac,  coffee,  and  cigarettes. 

By  III  is  time  we  wei*e  in  a  state  of 
hunger  bordering  on  desperation,  and 
the  melancholy  ])art  of  it  was  that  we 
saw  no  i^reparations  of  any  sort  for 
luncheon,  and  of  course  we  could  not  ask 
if  we  wtM-e  to  be  invited.  For  a  long  time 
we  sat  ami  smiled  pleasantly  at  each 
other,  and  then  another  course  of  cognac, 
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coffee,  and  cigarettes  was 
passed.  After  that  they 
asked  us  to  g-o  into  the 
garden.  We  did  so,  and 
gazed  admiringly  at  a 
flourishing  crop  of  cab- 
bages.    At  last  D ,  in 

desperation,  thanked  tlie 
Cainiacaii  for  his  amiable 
reception,  and  said  he 
thought  it  was  about  time 
we  should  be  returning  to 
Andriavitza.  Whereupon 
there  was  much  conster- 
nation among  our  hosts, 
who  explained  that  din- 
ner was  being  prepared. 
We  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  persuaded  to  remain. 
They  were  very  hospita- 
ble, and  begged  us  to 
spend  the  night,  but  we 
told  them  that  was  quite  impossible. 
We  went  for  a  walk  in  the  town,  escort- 
ed by  several  of  the  officers,  while  we 
were  waiting  for  our  much -desired 
meal.  The  village  is  very  poor,  and 
the  houses  I'ather  tumbledown.  The 
most  piominent  and  cheerful  objects  ai-e 
the  military  hospital  and,  conveniently 
near,  the  military  cemetery.  There  are 
three  battalions  of  infantry  at  Berani, 
The  officers  complain  bitterly  of  the  dul- 
ness  of  their  lives  here,  as  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  way  of  amusement. 
They  are  all  married  except  the  young- 
est two  who  have  only  lately  gradu- 
ated at  the  military  school  at  Constanti- 
nople. We  took  very  few  photographs, 
and  only  of  inanimate  objects,  as  we  saw 
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at  once  that  their  Mussulman  principles 
objected  to  it.  When  we  returned  to  the 
house  we  were  at  once  taken  into  the 
dining-room,  where  a  most  elaborate  din- 
ner followed.  TheCaimacan  and  the  major 
were  the  only  ones  who  sat  down  at  table 
with  us.  The  other  officers  waited  upon 
us.  There  wereall  soi-tsof  delicious  Turk- 
ish dishes,  and  everything  was  excellent. 
After  we  had  finished,  there  was  a  sec- 
ond table,  at  which  Anto,  the  officers,  and 
two  Montenegrins,  who  had  accompanied 
us  all  the  way,  wei-e  fed.  It  began  to 
rain  just  as  we  were  ready  to  start.  The 
Caimacan  announced  that  he  and  the 
other  officers  were  coming  part  of  th(> 
way,  and  that  they  were  going  to  take  us 
a  detour  by  another  road  to  show  us 
an  ancient  monastery 
which    dates    fi-om    the 

^ twelfth  century. 

We  started  with  much 
saluting  by  the  assem- 
bled soldiers,  and  much 
caracoling  of  horses, 
and  in  twenty  minutes 
reached  the  monastery 
of  "Giurgevi  Stupobi  " 
(the  columns  of  George), 
which  was  built  in  1160 
by  Neman ia,  the  first 
Servian  King  of  the  dy- 
nasty which  w^as  nanied 
after  him — "  Neman  ia." 
We  were  obliged  to  wait 
in  the  rain  while  the 
pope  who  has  charge  of 
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hour's  cliinl)  up  ilie 
iiiouiilain.  and  lliere 
we  sto})i)ed. 

A  table  was  spread 
in  the  principal  room, 
wliicli  sei'ves  as  living- 
and  sleepino"  ajiart- 
nient.  The  view  from 
the  wintlow  was  suj)erb. 
His  wife  and  children 
were  higher  up  on  tlie 
mountain.  watching 
the  sheep.  Aftei'a  vei-y 
agreeable  visit  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way. 
We  ])assed  thi'ongh 
forests  of  ])ine-ti'ees. 
and  the  country  vei'y 
much  resembled  Switz- 
erland. Towards  mid- 
day we  halted  for  an 
hour  to  rest  the  hoi-ses 
and  ourselves.  We 
passed  innumerable 
the  church  ])roduced  the  in(^vitable  raki  flocks  of  sheep.  The  pasturage  here,  as 
and  coffee.  everywhei'e  we  went  during  this  journey. 

The  road  which  we  followed  after  lea v-     is  excellent, 
ing  here  was  ovei'  grassy  ])lains.  and  the  It  was  after  dark  when  we  reached  Ko- 

tenipta'ion  to  have  a  good  galloj)  was  ir-  lashin.  This  town.oi'  rather  vilhige.con- 
resislil)le.  Tlie  Turkish  officers  were  much  sists  of  about  thirty  houses  built  around 
amused  at  seeing  me  rush  otf.  They  told  a  little  square.  It  was  Tui'kish  until  cap- 
m<>  that  I  was  th.e  lirst  European  lady  wlio  tured  by  the  Pj'ince  in  the  last  war.  The 
had  (iver  visited  that  part  of  llie  country,      inn    was    not   bad.  hut    our   bill    the   next 

We  soon  persuaded  tlie  C'aimacan  to  leave     day    was  tremendous.      D mildly   i-e- 

us.as  it  was  ))ouring.  The  soldiei-s  and  t  wo  nu)nstrated.  and  we  learned  afterwards 
officers  accompanied  us  l)ack  to  tlie  fron-  that  the  landlord  had  beei]  cast  into  pris- 
tier.  We  took  etf'usiv(>  farewells  of  each  on  for  a  day  in  conseipu'iice.  But  we  did 
otluM'.  and  hoixul  to  meet  again,  either  at  not  pity  him.  for  ])risoners  in  Montenegi'o 
l^iris  or  at  Constantinople.  Our  ]\lonte-  are  the  hai)piest  of  mortals.  They  play 
negrins  were  delighted  to  s(>e  us.  and  just  the  giizla  and  sing  all  day.  their  friends 
as  soon  as  we  w(M'e  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  visit  them,  and  they  ai'e  allowed  to  walk 
Turks,  began  their  songs  again.  As  we  about  within  certain  limits.  Besides 
approached  Aiulriavitza  they  all  lii'ed  off  which,  thei'e  is  ai)solutely  no  disgrace  at- 
their  rifles  and  I'evol  vei's.  and  sang  loudly .  tached  to  the  idea  of  being  imi)i-isoned. 
while  the  mount''d  escort  executed  "fan-  We    were   told    that    the   monastery   of 

tasias."  It  was  a  xrvy  pretty  sight.  The  ^loratsha  was  only  four  hours  off.  but.  as 
capitano  and  all    the  town   were  there   to     usiud.  the  four  hours  stretched  into  eight. 

hear  eviu'v  detail  about  our  day.      D It   J'ained.  and  after   having  reached   the 

gave  oi'ders  that  the  escort  should  eat  summit  we  were  vei-y  fi'equently  obliged 
and  drink  at  his  expense,  which  they  did.  to  walk,  as  the  path  was  bad.  and  the  de- 
as  well  as  most  of  the  rest  of  tlu^  popiila-  scent  exceedingly  steep.  We  wei'e  es- 
tion  outsid(\  while  tli(>  more  aristoci'atic  corted  by  (Mglit  nu^n  on  horsebai'k.  who 
memlxM's  of  the  j)ai'ty  dined  at  tiie  hottd.  delightedly  seized  this  occasion  of  doing 
at  our  in vitat ion.  'i'hat  evening  we  s(Mit  us  hom)r  and  having  a  good  diniuM'  at 
for  a,  man  who  played  the  uir/Ia  ami  \\\o  monastery.  Of  coui'se  they  sang 
sang.  The  ne.xt  morning  W(>  wci-e  ot!"  at  mo>t  of  the  way.  It  was  dark  when  we 
eight  o"(di>ck.  escorted  by  the  capitano  and  I'eacheil  the  valley  thi'ough  which  the 
several  others,  and  stai'ted  on  oui-  way  to  river  Moratsha  flows,  and  we  saw  the 
Kolashin.      Tlit^  cai)itano's  house  was  an     monastei'v  perched  high  up  on  the  other 
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side.       We    crossed    a 
fine  old  bridge,  mount- 
ed tlie  steep  path,  and 
found  ourselves  at  the 
i^ate.      The   nionastei\y 
consists    of    an    enclo- 
sui-e,  on    one    side    of 
which    is   the   church, 
with  a  chai)el  a  little  to 
the  right,  and  next  to 
the  church  on  the  left 
a  quaint  arched  buikl 
ing    which    serves    foi- 
visitors.      On  the  otluM- 
side  of  the  court  are  six 
iiouses   touching   each 
other.     In  one  of  them 
lives  the  Iguman  and 
two    servants.       There 
are  no  monks  now,  as 
the    Montenegrins    do 
not  take  kind  1 3^  to  that 
vocation,  and    so     the 
other  houses  are  emp- 
ty,     I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
our    arrival    made    upon    nie.      The    sun 
liad  quite  disappeared.      The  Iguman  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  church,  which 
had   been   lighted   for   us   to    see.      Then^ 
is  first  a  square  hall,  which   opens   into 
the  nave   of  the  church  by  doors  richly 
iMicrusted    with    mother-of-pearl.       J>e- 
hind    tlie    altar   is    the    bishop's    throne, 
which    is    cut    out    of    a    solid    l)lo('k    of 
uraiiite.      There    is    not    an    inch    of    the 
walls  which  is  not  covoi'ed  with  curious 
frescoes,  most  wonderful Iv  executed  and 
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AT    KOLASHIN. 


])resei'ved.      Tlu^    body   of   l^rince   Steven 
Nemania  lies  on  the  right  in  a  stone  sar- 
cophagus.    Ther(^  is  a  tremendously  high 
dome,  (;overed  by  the  liea,d  of  a  gigantic 
and  mild-eyed  Christ,  which  is  most  \u\- 
pressive.      \V(^  wcm-c  only  allowed  to  stop 
a  few  moments   bofoi-c    we   wo-e   hurried 
off    to  our   rooms   to  ])i'(>))ar(^    for  diniu'r. 
We   had    a    most  sumj)t  uoiis  meal.      Our 
escorts  from  Kolashin  were  at  tabh^  with 
us,  as  well  as  the  Iguman.      Among  othei' 
things,  we  had  three  couises   of   mutton, 
and  honey  in   tlie   comh  as  a  swcM't.      Of 
course      many      toasts      were 
drunk  to  'IVjM'iiagora.  (^lonte- 
negro)   and    to   l^'ra,nc(\      Our 
party  \\v.v(^.  given  very  deccuit. 
win(%  but  {\\o  nativ(\s  were  re- 
f<M't(Ml  on  "  hydi'oniel,"' a  mix- 
ture    of     honey     and     water, 
which    goes    \ov\   ((uickly    to 
the  head.       At  the  end  of  din- 
nei'  our  Montenegrin   friends 
proceeded    to    sing.      'I'wo    of 
them      had      very      powerful 
voic(^s.        ()ne,     the     assistant 
capitano.    was     a,     giant,    tall 
and  stout  Iik(i  J\abelais's  Gar- 
gantna,  and  he  had  a  voice  in 
proportion.       'I'Ik;    i'everi)era- 
tion     was    so    great    that,  al- 
though   th(^    room    was    large, 
we   wei'(^   ol)lige(l    to   opfui    all 
th(5     windows.        ()ur     I'ooms 
were    most    comfortable,  and 
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WO  slept  the  sleep  of  tlu'  just,  allhoiio-li 
there  was  a  violent  thiuidei' -  storm 
(hii'iii<j"  the  uig-ht.  An  to  was  much  wor- 
ried, as  our  I'oad  the  next  day  was  such 
a  bad  one  that  he  announced  that  it 
woukl  be  ])erfect]y  impossible  for  us  to 
leave  if  the  I'ain  continued.  However, 
towards  morninf;:  it  cleared.  We  were 
anxious  to  be  oft*  early,  but.  this  the  Ig'u- 
maii  would  not  hear  of.  He  insisted 
u[)on  our  lunchiui;-  at  eleven,  and  then 
starting-  afterwards.  So  we  hatl  a  long' 
morning*,  which  we  spent  in  the  wondei'- 
ful  old  church,  studying  all  il.s  details, 
which  we  could  not  see  in  the  dim  liglit 
of  the  preceding  evening.  The  frescoes. 
which  of  course  are  of  the  Byzantine 
school,  reminded  me  of  Cimabu(\  Tlie 
little  cha))el.  which  is  al)out  twenty  yards 
away  from  the  cliuivh.  is  also  covered 
with  ])aintings.  within  and  without.  Il 
must  l)e  of  a  slightly  lat(U'  dale  than  the 
church,  although  the  Iguman  assures  ns 
that  it  is  a  hundred  yeai's  oldei-.  ns  lliere 
is  a  fresco  of  a  saint  holdiiiL:'  in  his  arms 
an  exact  model  of  the  cliurch  itself. 

The  monastery  was  commenced  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
Princf^  Vukan  Xeniaiiia.  and  tinished 
by  liis  son  Stev(Mi  m  l'jr)*J.  The  ]Kiini- 
ings  are  of  a  later  date,  as  ilu^  ciiurch 
was  much  injured  by  the  Turi-:s.  and 
they  had  to  bt>  restored.  It  is  a  very 
curious   thinii'    to    Mnd    this    ai-ti>tic    G'em 


in  the  wildei'ness.  After  another  copi- 
ous meal,  more  speeches,  and  more  songs, 
we  started.  Our  friends  from  Kolashin 
continued  with  us  for  an  hour  or  so. 
and  then,  an] id  much  bring  off  of  revolv- 
ers, and  much   kissing  of  D and   the 

de    S s.  who    submitted    meekly,  they 

took  their  departure,  and  we  continued 
on  our  weary  way.  The  patli  was  very 
narrow,  and  the  chasm  below  ver}-  deej). 
The  scenery  was  very,  very  grand.  We 
climbed  higher  and  higher,  until  it  seemed 
to  me  that  we  should  never  stop.  The 
clouds  were  beneath  us  on  all  sides.  "We 
slop})ed  foi'  a  moment  to  breathe,  when  a 
most  ferocious-looking  band  of  a  dozen 
half-naked  men.  armed  with  rifles  and 
revolvers,  suddenly  came  u})on  us.  They 
looked  so  wild  that  had  we  not  known 
the  gentle  character  of  our  dear  Monte- 
negrins we  should  liave  been  startled. 
They  ex])]ained  that  ihey  we]-e  ixhcr  a 
bear  tliat  had  been  devastating  their 
flocks,  and  which  they  had  wounded: 
but  it  had  managed  to  escape  them,  and 
all  day  ih(\v  had  been  looking  for  it. 

Towards  evening  it  began  to  rain  again, 
and  the  place  where  we  were  to  stop  for 
the  night  seemed  to  vanish  farther  and 
farther  away.  We  were  wet  and  cold, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  I'avenously  hun- 
gry and  tired.  I  was  also  haunted  by 
clu^erful  ideas  as  to  wiiat  we  should  do  if 
one  (»f  us  should  hai)pen  to  break  an  aim 
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or  a  leg-,  or  fall  ill.  in  this  wilderness 
At  last  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  we 
had  been  told  it  would  be  best  to  spend 
the  nig-ht.  It  consisted  of  a  church  and 
a  deserted  school-house,  and  it  was  in  the 
latter  that  we  decided  to  camp.  It  was 
about  the  dreariest  arrival  anywhei-e  1 
have  ever  had.  We  built  a  fire  in  the 
kitchen,  and  in  our  desire  for  wai'nith 
very  nearly  burned  the  house  down.  In 
half  an  hour's  time  the  capitano  of  the 
district  arrived.  He  had  been  notified 
of  our  coming",  but  lived  so  far  away  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  that  he 
had  only  just  arrived.  He  brought  us 
bread  and  the  usual  mutton.  An  to  and 
Alexandre  had  soon  arrang-ed  some  hay 

in   a  small   room   foi'  D and  myself, 

and  the  de  S s  were  installed  in   the 

large  school-room,  where  thei'e  were  nu- 
merous wiudows  without  any  g'lass.  We 
manufactured  candles  out  of  mutton 
grease,  but  they  were  sadly  dim.  There 
is  nothing-  more  melancholy  than  being- 
cold  and  having-  no  light. 

We  expected  to  i-each  Nickshish  the 
following-  evening-,  and  consequently  de- 
cided to  finish  what  was  left  of  the  pro- 
visions we  had  brought  with  us.  The 
next  morning-  we  w^ere  off  at  dawn,  es- 
corted by  the  capitano  and  several  others. 
We  left  the  trees  for  most  of  the  day,  and 
passed    over   a    rolling-   counti-y    covei*ed 


with  g-rass.  From  time  to  time  we  saw 
shepherds'  huts.  Entire  families  move 
up  into  the  mountains  during-  the  sum- 
mer to  watch  the  flocks,  and  then  g-o 
down  again  when  the  rains  begin.  We 
met  several  families  moving  down,  with 
their  children,  animals,  and  household 
goods.  We  stopped  at  th(^  little  hut  where 
the  capitano's  wife  and  children  were 
looking  after  the  sheep,  and  were  very 
glad  of  the  refreshments  which  they  gave 
us.  Towards  noon  the  capitano  and  his 
men  left  us,  and  we  continued  on  our 
way,  still  under  the  fond  delusion  that 
we  should  reach  Nickshish  that  evening. 
We  stopped  to  r(\st  at  a  little  hut.  where 
a  very  nice  pope  and  his  family  were  liv- 
ing for  the  summer.  His  wife  was  a 
kind,  motherly  ])ers()n,  and  was  very 
much  interested  in  me.  There  they  told 
us  that  twelve  hours'  steady  riding  would 
not  bring  us  to  Nic'kshish,  and  we  were 
all  very  cross  and  disa})pointed,  as  we 
had  set  our  hearts  uj)on  s})ending  the 
night  under  a  real  roof  and  in  real  beds. 
However,  thei'e  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  push  on  as  quickly  as  {)Ossible. 
The  horses  were  very  tired;  mine  was 
really  ill ;  but  they  are  brave  little  beasts, 
with  untold  energy,  and  as  sure-footed  as 
goats.  Our  men,  too,  were  woi-n  out,  and 
when  we  reached  Gvosd,  where  there 
are  exactly  four  houses,  announced  that 
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ikmIIiop  tlioy  iioi-  tlieir  liorses  could  go 
any  fnrtlier,  so  we  dismounted  and  sat 
under  a,  tree.  The  liaii  liere  was  decided- 
ly the  n>ost  pi'iniitive  which  we  had  as 
yet.  seen.  There  were  only  two  i-oonis, 
one  where  tlu^  lire  is  li»i'hted.  and  which 
is  of  course  full  of  smoke,  as  chimneys 
are  an  unknown  quantity.  The  floor  is 
of  earth.  An  amiahle  merchant  from 
Nicksh  sh,  who  was  there  looking-  after 
his  slieep.  insistcul  upon  ])resenting  us 
with  one.  It  was  duly  cut  up,  and  hoiled 
in  melted  snow,  as  water  is  unattainable 
at  Gvosd,  and  we  sat  ourselves  down  on 
the  queei'  little  low  stools  around  the  fire. 
W(;  had  finished  all  our  ])rovisions  the 
ni<i-ht  Ix^fore,  and  we  were  weary  of  u\\\[- 
ton.  J:>eiiig"  thoroug'hly  tired  out.  at  eight 
o'clock  we  separated  for  the  night.      Anto 

suggested  tliat  tlie  de  S s  and  ourselves 

shouhl  all  sleep  in  the  same  room,  hut  we 
explained  to  him  that  we  Inul  rather  not. 
and  so  a  place  was  found  for  the  two 
young  men  in  another  hut.  which  they 
shared  with  a  good-si/.tHl  hut  vei-y  well 
behaved  pig.  We  were  given  the  only 
other  I'oom  of  the  han.  ()f  course  tlnu'c 
was    no   glass   in    the    om^    window:    and 

1) .  happening    to    look    out    while   he 

was  making  his  preparations  for  the 
night,  found  all  the  women  of  tiie  place 
eagerly  watching  his  every  movement. 
The  servants  were  sent  to  di>perse  them. 
but  without  success:  Wliat  a  night  we 
had!  In  the  first  ])lace.  the  hay  which 
we  had  to  sleej)  on  was  wet.  The  Uoor 
was  filthy.  Never  liav<^  1  been  so  de- 
vourfHl  by  insects  as  there.  We  had  no 
wat(M'  to  drink,  and  no  lights.  Poor 
Max    iiroaned     most     of    the    time.       He 


had  cut  one  paw  and  run  a  thoi'U  into  an- 
other. His  tail  was  not  yet  well,  and  he 
was  worn  out  with  fatigue.  During-  the 
day  he  liad  been  nearly  killed  by  three 
large  shepherd  -  dogs  that  had  thrown 
themselves  upon  him.  Upon  several  oc- 
casions I  liad  been  obliged  to  take  him 
with  me  on  my  saddle  for  a  little  rest,  and 
the  poor  big  patient  doggie  lay  there 
quietly  and  contentedly.  By  tliree  in  the 
morning  we  could  not  endure  the  state 
of  things  any  longer,  and  we  arose,  col- 
lected our  ])arty.  and  by  four  o'clock, 
whi'le  it  was  still  dark,  were  off  for  Nick- 
shish. 

The  road  is  very  steep,  and  is  so  cov- 
ered with  rocks  that  we  had  to  walk  a 
good  part  of  the  way.  At  last,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  reached  Nick- 
shish  —  Xickshish,  which,  when  we  first 
visited  it.  two  years  l^efore.  had  seemed  to 
us  the  extreme  limit  of  civilization,  and 
whicli  now  appeared  to  us  in  the  light 
of  a  great  metropolis.  Clean  I'ooms  and 
clean  beds,  tubs,  and  decent  food  were  all 
more  than  delightful.   In  the  afternoon  we 

went   for  a  walk  to  show  the   de  S s 

the  town,  which  we  knew  so  well.  The 
old  Turkish  fortress  on  the  hill  above  it 
is  mo>t  pictni'esque.  There  is  only  one 
mc^sque  left,  but  there  are  still  numerous 
Turkish  houses,  with  theii'  latticed  win- 
dows, and  among  the  po])ulatioii  there  are 
many  ]\Ioslems.  The  next  morning-,  to 
our  great    regret,  we  se})a rated  from   the 

de  S s.  the  latter  continuing,  in  a  ter- 

rihle  storm,  over  the  Donga  into  Herze- 
gH>vina  and  r)Osnia.  Our  men  and  hoi'ses 
I'ctnrned  to  Podgoi'ilza,  and  W(^  wei-e  de- 
tained, for  want  of  anv  soi't  of  a  carriage 
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to  take  us  away,  until  tlie  following  after-  dancers,  and  its  pretty  little  children  with 

noon.      After  a  drive  of  five  hours  and  a  their  henna-dyed  hair.      The  late  storms 

half  over  a  perfect  road,  tlirongh  lovely  had  hroken  tlie  hridoe  on  the  road  to  Cet- 

valleys,  past  the  old  ruined  Roman  town  tinje,  and  the   i-iver'had  liscn  to  such   a, 

of  Dioclea,   which    lies   half   huried,   like  hoioht  that  for  several  hours  tlic  follow- 

another  Pompeii,  we  reached  Podooritza.  ing  morning  it  was  very  doubt  fui  whether 

To  me  Podgoi'itza  is  quite  the  most  inter-  we   could    leave.       At   last,  however,  tlu^ 

esting  town   in  Montenegro.      It   has  the  carriage    managed    to   cross,  and    hoards 

largest  commercial  interests.      It  is  built  were  ])laced   from    one   stone   to  another 

near   three  rivers,  and    still    has    an    en-  for  us,  so  that  we  i-eached  the  other  side 

tire  Turkish   quarter,  with   its   numerous  without  being  wet.      We  stopi)e(l  to   r(>st 

mosques,   from   which   the   muezzins   still  at   ])i'etty  little  Rieka,  at  the  foot  of  the 

call  the  faithful  to  prayer,  its  veiled  and  mountains   below   Cettinje,  and    at  noon 

richly  dressed  ladies  (for  the  Moslem  nier-  were    comfortably    breakfasting    in     om* 

chants  here  are  some  of  them  very  rich),  own   house,  after'  thii'teen    days'   absence 

its  men  in  long  ])leated  skirts  like  opera,  from  Cettinje. 
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INCIDENTS    AND    ANECDOTES    GATIIEIIEI)    FROM    CROMWELblAN    NE\VS]'APEi{S 

AND    TRACTS. 

P.V    AMEMA    |}AKI{. 

SPHERE  is  a  kind  of  lore  which  "  wig-  cing    with   his   cousins,  and   in    aftei-life 

J_    crowned  History   scorns '"—the   fam-  evinced   a   tast(;    Uu-    the    lin(^   arts,  some- 

ily  and   personal  gossip  i-elating  to  great  what  overlookcul  in   the  sunnning  up  of 

men  and  great  epochs.      Yet  such  gossip  his  more  splendid  qualities, 

is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  for  it  gives  At    Sir    Oliver's    residence  —  Ilinchin- 

us  a    key    to  character   that  state  docu-  l)ro()k(!    House — Cromwell    lii-st   met    the 

ments   and  historical    facts    do    not    fur-  King  whom  he  was  to  de{)ose.      This  old 

nish.  hall  was  a  favorite    i-esting  })laee    for  the 

The  public  life  of  Cromwell      his  mili  royal  family  going  to  or  I'eturning  from 

tary  prowess,  his  statesmanship,  and  his  Scotland  or  the  north  of  England,  and  in 

religious   enthusiasm — has   been    wi'itten  IG04,  when  both  Charles  and  Olivei*  wei*(^ 

so     variously    and     so    thoroughly    that  under    si.x  years   of  ag(%  they  met  hei'e, 

neitlier  by    royalist    nor   republican    can  and    they   quarrelled    so    heartily  that  a 

anything  more  be  added.     Tliis  paper  will  good  hon<'st  fisticuH'  light  was  the  r(\sult. 

concern    itself  neither  with  fields  of  bat-  Probably  i-epublicanism  was  the  original 

tie  nor  council-chambers;   it  will  only  i-e-  sin  of  Oliver's   iuitin*e,  foi*  tlui  I'oyal  i)ei'- 

produce   fi'om    antiquated    and    forgotten  s(jn    was    vei'y    severely  handled    by    tln^ 

sources  the  gossip  relating   to  tlui  i)rivate  young  commoner. 

life    of  the   Great    Protector,  or   of  tliosc  Another  story,  having  less  probability 

lives  whose  destinies  touched  his  own.  than    the  above,  has  been  far  moi-e   uni- 

Cromwell's  boyhood    was  not  destitute  versally    and   })osilively  aflirmed.      It    is 

of  those  premonitions  of  greatness  which,  said  that  oih^  day.  when  a  lad,  as  he  was 

however  trivial  in   themselves,  may  liave  lying  on  his  bed    in  a  melancholy  mood, 

exercised  a  forming  ])ower  far  beyond  our  a    gigantic  spectre   a])peai'ed   to  him   and 

estimation.     Distantly  connected  with  the  said,   "  Thou  shalt  be  tlie  greatest  man  in 

royal   family  of  Stuart,  and  the    ne])hew  England!"'     Heath  says  it  was  a  dream; 

of  a  baronet  who  entei'tained  with  s])len-  Lord  Clarendon  and  Sir  Philip  War^'ick 

did    hospitality   Queen   Elizabeth,   James  s})eak   of    it    as  a    vision.      But    whether 

the  First,  and   Charles  the  First,  Crom-  dream   or  vision  it  made  a  profound   im- 

well   was  by  no  means  the    boor  he   has  ])ression    on   the    youth,  so  nmch  so  that 

been    represented.      In    Sir  Oiivei*  Crom-  his  fathei*  i-ecpiested    Dr.  Beard — 01ivei''s 

well's  house  he  studied  music  and  dan-  .schoolmaster     to    Hog  him    severely    for 
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porlruit  l.y  Suimiel  C« 


^ii>sex  Culli-ire,  (.'aiiil'ri.ls.'e.     Tlie  oriirinal  lias  no 
in  this  ,.riut. 


"  persistiiii;-  in  IIk'  wiclvodiK^ss  of  sucli  nil  quizes   on    liis    fecliiio-s   in    tlie    following 

assertion.""      Tiie    llouuin.U'  only  dccpeiKHl  words: 

the  inipi-ession.       ]\o  idd  his  undo  Stuart  'n,,.,.  i,,.  ,1,^^^  ,.,,.  eompioxi-ms  cannot  chan-o; 

of  tli(3  ])ro])liO('V,  and   was    warned    that  it  My  blood's  onn()l)lc(l.  and   I  am   iransfonned 

''  was  ti-aitoi'oiis  to  relate  it."      But  when  ^'"to  tlie  sacred  temper  of  a   kin-x. 

he  had  seated  himself  ui)on  the  ihrone  of  >J''t!'''>'l<^  1  l>ear  mv  nol.lr  parasia-s 

,,,,,,.  *i  1  X-    .1  Stvlmij:  nie  (  tesar,  or  trreat   Alexamler; 

Kno-land    he   li-equently   simke  ot    tlie    oe-  j  .;.,^;,;^  ,,,^.   ^^^^    and  wonderinir  wIh.v  I  uo, 

cun-ence.  and   was    fully  persuaded   in  his  This  precious  ointment.      How  my  pace  i<  mended  ! 

own   mind  of  its  ]n'0])heti('  and   su})ei'nat-  How  ]>rincely  do  I  speals-.  liow  sharj)  I   tlireaten  ! 

ural  eharaeter.  .       .       ."      .       oli,  f..r  a  lo<.kin<r--lass ! 

^■v^-,1      41  •        •    •  1      ■  ,11  I'oets  will  write  whole  volumes  of  this  chantre. 

A\  lih   this  vision    wanderinu'   restlessly 

up  and  down  his  nit'tnory.  it  is  no  won-  It    is   very  ]ir()l)al)l<\  too,  that  though  his 

d(M-   that    he  was   ])owerfully  ail'ected    hy  father,  teacher,   and    uncle    tried    to    lh)g 

the  ])art   unwittingly    assigned    him   in   a  and    rehuke    this    as])ii-ing   dream    out   of 

])]a.y.  performed  })rol)ahly  at   'rriiiily  (\)1-  the  youtlTs  mind,  his  motliei- sympathized 

lege,  Cambridge.      Tn    this    part    lie  tai<es  witii  1iim.     Women  yet  hold  the  divining- 

to  himself  a  crown   and    robe,  and  solilo-  cu})    in    their    hand,  and    Mrs.  Cromwell 
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doubtless  liid  these  thing's  in  lier  heart. 
Slie  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  exec- 
utive abilities,  for  even  during  lier  hus- 
band's lifetime  she  carried  on  the  large 
brewing  business  connected  with  the  es- 
tate; and  after  his  death  so  managed  it 
as  to  give  each  of  her  six  daughters  the 
portion  of  a  gentlewoman — a  singular  in- 
stance of  inde])endence  of  character,  when 
we  remember  how  unusual  it  was,  in 
those  days,  for  women  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial pursuits. 

The  sympathy  existing  between  this 
mother  and  son  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful traits  in  Oliver's  personal  history. 
They  loved  each  other  with  a  passionate 
all'ection  that  no  time  or  change  lessen- 
ed, and  when  he  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  his  power,  though  she  was  then  u])- 
wards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  he  ap- 
pointed her  royal  apartments  in  White- 
hall, and  visited  her  every  day.  Noble 
quaintly  says,  "She  occasionally  j^et 
offered  the  Protector  advice,  which  he 
always  heard  with  great  attention,  but 
acted  as  he  judged  proper."  It  is  plea- 
sant to  think  that  this  fine  old  lady  died 
happily  before  her  son's  power  jjegan 
to  wane.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the 
Great  Protectoi*  kneeling  to  receive  her 
dying  blessing,  and  of  her  last  smiling 
words  to  him  and  his  children — "  A 
good  night,  dears!"  There  is  yet  a  por- 
trait of  her  at  Hinchinbrooke,  which 
shows  us  a  handsome  woman,  with  a 
face  full  of  character,  and  a  rather  mel- 
ancholy expression.  Her  di'ess  is  that 
of  a  gentlewoman  of  the  time — a  white 
satin  hood,  a  pearl  necklace,  and  a  neck- 
erchief edged  with  rich  lace.  Tiie  man- 
tle is  of  green  satin  edged  witii  gold 
lace,  and  fastened  with  a  jewelled  clasp. 

Oliver  was  her  only  son,  but  Oliver 
had  six  sisters,  one  of  whom  married  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  by  whom  she 
had  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of 
the  famous  Dr.  Tillotson,  Archbishoj)  of 
Canterbury,  None  of  these  ladies  ever 
seem  to  have  visited  their  brother's  coiu't, 
and  probably  no  great  man  ever  livcnl 
who  received  so  little  honor  and  symi)a- 
thy  from  the  females  of  his  own  family. 
Many  of  them  disapproved  of  his  con- 
duct; all  of  them  were  indifferent  to  the 
glory  of  his  name  and  fame.  This  luke- 
warmness  of  allegiance  was  not  only  a 
great  sorrow^  to  him,  but  also  a  great  in- 
jury and  injustice. 

There   is  an   atmosphere  of  boisterous 


life  about  the  youth  of  Ci'omwell.  and 
royalist  writers  represent  iiim  as  a.  t(>rror 
to  his  neighbors.  ''He  threw  liimself 
into  a  dissolute  and  disorderly  cour.se  of 
life,"  says  Sir  William  Dugdalo,  "being 
more  famous  for  football,  cricket,  cudgel- 
ling, and  wrestling  than  for  study.''  But 
football  and  cricket  are  not  unpardona- 
ble sins  in  a  youth,  even  if  we  add  to 
tliem  the  further  accusations  of  his  ene- 
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mios,  that  ]\c  was  of  a-  rough  and  l)lnster- 
ing  tenqxM',  fond  of  wine  and  fair  women, 
unablo  to  endui'e  contradiction,  and  al- 
ways r(;a(ly  to  make  those  who  objected 
to  his  woi'ds  aiul  ways  feel  the  weight  of 
his  quarter-staff.  If  lie  really  was  of  such 
a  disposition,  his  early  refoi'mation  was 
very  creditable  to  him,  for  soon  aftei*  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age  the  admonitions 
and  entreaties  of  his  mothei"  —  then  a 
widow  —  ])revailed  over  all  other  seduc- 
tions, llis  sudden  reformation  drew  on 
him  a  charge  of  hypocrisy,  but  the  abrupt 
and  a,bsolute  change  of  his  life  was  only 
ihe  natural  consequence  of  an  iron  will 
that,  having  once  determined  on  a  change, 
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makes   it    willH)nt  hesitation,  and  witli   a  form   always  elicited   respect,  in   s})ite  of 

th()i'oii,i;'iiness  leaviii^u'  nothing'  for  future  liis  coarse,  country-made  clothes,  liis  hig, 

reg'ret.  nnfashional>]e  hat.  and   the  piece  of  red 

As  soon    as  he  was  of   a_o-e  he  married  llannel    that    he  always    wore    I'ound    liis 

Elizabeth  J^ourcliici-,  a  lady  of  uood  fam-  throat    when    in    tlie   Fen   Country.      All 

ily  and  fortune;    aiid  for  tlie  nt>xt  iifteen  tlie   sedii'v    shores    and    swan)})y   iields   of 

years   ]\v   "  nursed    his    ureat    soul    in    si-  the  river  Ousc  lie  has  made  classic  g'round, 

lence.*'      What    _u-limps(\s    we   get   of  him  for  there,  amid  the  blowing,  sighing  bul- 

by    the    lii-csidc   of   the  old    gabhul    farm-  rushes,  he   fought    ovei'  again   that    great 

hous(^  at  Huntinii'don  !     in  the  Iields.  nunv-  spirit nal  haille   which  Lnt her  had  fought 

ing    and    milking;    in    tht^    market  -  ]^lace  before  him  at  Erfurth. 

with    his    fellow  -  townsmen,  talking    not  Without  speaking  of  the  religions  and 

only  of   oats  and    Dai'ley,   l)ut    of  the   suf-  political    wrongs   of  tiiat    day.  the  house- 

ferings   of  the    non  -  confoi-mists.  and    tlu^  hold  opjiressions  were  terrible.      Sir  John 

growing  dilferences  bet  ween  th(^  King  and  Cnl})e])per.  a    iH>yalist.  says:   "  Onr    taxes 

the    Conunons;    at    the    great    op(Mi     lire-  ai'e  like  tiie  frogs  of  Egv))t.      They  si})  in 

l)lace  I'ound  which.  twie(>  a  day.  \]0  gatli-  (Mir  cu]>.  di])   in    our  dish,  and  sit  by  onr 

ered    his    family    and    servants,   and    ex-  tire.      We    tind   them    in    the   dye -vat.  in 

])Ouiided  to   tliem    the   Scriniutes;   in    the  the    washing  -  bowl,   and    the    ])owdering- 

villai^e    church,   to    whicii    lie    went    witii  box.      They   have    ns   from   head    to  foot; 

})ious    regularity,    and    whtu'(>    liis    l)uriy  they  will  not  bate  ns  a  })in.'"      There  was 
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such  a  monopoly  on  soap  that  the  wo- 
men of  London  rose  in  insurrection  ;  salt, 
starch,  coals,  wine,  pens,  pins,  cloth,  hops, 
buttons,  combs,  even  the  pitiful  privileg'e 
of  gathering-  rag-s,  were  subject  to  fetters 
of  monopol}^  and  heavy  taxes. 

Added  to  these  domestic  troubles,  public 
liberty  was  dying-  daily.  Laud  was  tor- 
turing' and  imprisoning'  men  witli  whose 
religious  principles  Cromwell  sympa- 
thized. Prelacy  had  cut  otf  Prynne's 
ears;  royalty  had  levied  ship-money,  and 
Hampden — Cromwell's  cousin — had  re- 
fused to  pay  it.  Soon  after,  Charles  at- 
tempted to  seize  illegally  larg-e  tracts  of 
the  Fen  lands;  Ci'omwell  tried  the  matter 
— as  Hampden  had  tried  the  riglitof  ship- 
money — and  with  better  success.  He  had 
"set  well  to  his  mai'k,"  and  so  when 
Charles,  in  1640,  called  a  Parliament, 
Cambridge  returned  Ci'omwell.  Charles 
dismissed  that  Parliament  in  three  weeks, 
and  called  another,  and  again  Cambridge 
returned  Cromwell.  And  it  is  rather  re- 
markable that  almost  at  his  first  appear- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  his  great 
kinsman  Hampden  used  in  reference 
to  him  the  yevy  words  attributed  to  the 
supernatural  prophet  of  Oliver's  great- 
ness. 

The  occasion  was  as  follows:  Lord  Dig- 
by  was  going  down  stairs  with  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, and  not  knowing  Oliver  personally, 
he  said,  "Pray,  Mr.  Hampden, w-ho  is  that 
sloven?  for  I  see  he  is  on  our  side  by  his 
speaking  so  warmly  to-day."  "  Thcft  slov- 
eri,"  answered  Hampden — "  that  sloven,  I 
say,  if  we  should  ever  come  to  a  breach 
with  the  King  (v/hich  God  forbid  I) — in 
such  case,  I  say,  that  sloven  will  be  the 
greatest  man  in  England  !" 

This  Parliament  in  which  Cromwell 
stood  would  not  be  overawed  by  the 
King,  and  he  went  down  personally  to 
the  House  to  arrest  Pym,  Hampden,  to- 
gether with  three  others.  They  were  not 
there.  A  woman  had  sent  them  word, 
and  Charles's  failure  ]n*ecipitated  at  once 
the  civil  war. 

This  woman  was  Lucy  Percy,  Countess 
of  Carlisle.  For  Lucy  Percy's  sake  many 
things  were  done  which  history  attributes 
to  very  different  motives.  What  made 
Strafford— who  came  of  a  Liberal  house, 
who  was  carried  into  Parliament  by  Lib- 
eral votes,  and  who  twice  married  into 
Liberal  families — all  at  once  abandon 
his  friends  and  principles  and  become  a 
courtier  and  a  tool  of  tyranu}'?     Love  of 
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King  Charles?  No;  love  of  Lucy  Percy. 
Tiien  this  beautiful  but  frair  woman 
wearied  both  of  her  lover  and  her  ])oli- 
tics,  and  transferred  her  affections  to  Pym, 
the  leader  of  the  Connnons.  "  From  the 
inmost  recesses  of  Whitehall  she  animated 
the  faction  at  Westminster,"  says  the  po- 
lite St.  Evremond;  while  Sir  Pliilip  War- 
wick writes.  "That  busy  stateswoman. 
the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  has  now  changed 
her  gallant  from  Stratford  to  Pym,  and 
has  beconu^  such  a  she-saint  that  she  fre- 
quents sermons  and  take  notes."  Straf- 
ford stands  in  history  as  a  martyr  for 
royal  privilege,  Pym  as  a  hero  of  popular 
liberty.  The  two  men  hated  each  other 
well  for  political  reasons,  but  it  was  the 
false  fascinating  woman  between  their 
lives  that  made  Strafford  long  by  any 
means  to  put  Pym  under  the  King's 
heel,  and,  when  Stratford  fell,  made 
Pym  so  cruel  as  to  refuse  his  adversary 
the  three  days'  life  he  asked  for. 

Certainly  the  Parliamentary  party  owed 
much  to  Lucy  Percy,  nor  is  she  the  only 
woman  accused  of  interfering  in  its  coun- 
cils and  affairs.  When  Oliver  liad  risen 
from  being  captain  of  a  troop  to  be  Cap- 
tain-General, his  wife  Elizabeth  comes  to 
be  frequently  named,  though  hitherto  she 
has  been  only  a  notable  housewife  and 
prudent,  loving  mother.  The  quarrelsome 
John  Lilburne  accuses  her  of  disposing 
of  places  in  the  army,  and  Grainger  says 
"she  as  deeply  interested  herself  in  steer- 
ing the  helm  as  she  had  done  in  turning 
the  spit,'''  while  the  scurrilous  Heath  calls 
her  "  the  lady  rampant  of  Oliver's  success- 
ful greatness,  which  she  personated  as  im- 
periously as  himself." 

No  woman,  however,  has  been  more 
basely  slandei-ed  than  Elizabeth  Crom- 
well. The  royalists  accuse  her  not  only 
of  ambition,  butof  drinking  and  gallantry, 
though  her  whole  life  was  an,  emphatic 
denial  of  such  charges.  Cromwell  cer- 
tainly took  her  advice  about  the  settle- 
ment of  their  children  in  marriage — for 
he  refused  to  finish  the  arrangements  for 
his  son  Richard's  until  he  had  "  advised 
with  his  wife" — but  even  in  this  matter 
lie  finally  did  as  he  thought  proper.  And 
he  was  not  a  man  to  brook  the  sliglitest 
interference  in  state  matters.  Indeed,  the 
only  letter  we  possess  of  Mrs.  Cromwell's 
complains  because  he  does  not  follow  her 
advice.  In  it  she  says,  "I  Avould  joii 
would  think  to  write  sometimes  to  your 
dear  friend  Loi'd  Chief  Justice,  of  whom 
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I  have  often  put  you  in  mind;  and  truly, 
my  dear,  if  you  would  think  of  wliat  I 
])ut  you  in  mind  some,  it  might  be  of  as 
mrudi  |)ur))ose  as  others,  Avriting',  some- 
limes  a  letter  to  the  Pj-esident.  and  some- 
times to  the  Speaker.  Indeed,  my  dear, 
you  caiiuot  think  the  wrong'  you  do  your- 
self in  the  want  of  a  letter,  though  it  were 
but  seldom.  I  pray  think  of  it.''  And  the 
])robabi]ity  is  that  Cromwell  knew  what 
lie  was  doing,  and  that  if  he  did  not  write 
to  these  nuignates,  he  had  the  best  of  rea- 
sons for  his  neglect. 

Tlie  great  fault  to  be  laid  at  Elizabeth 
C^i'omwelTs  door  is  that  she  was  not  heart- 
ily true  to  her  husband's  cause.  Even 
when  he  had  placed  her  in  the  i)alace  of 
Wliitehall  she  was  conlinually  listening 
to  ]>Ians  for  bringing  back  the  Stuarts. 
Either  she  ought  to  have  stood  by  her 
great  husband  heart  and  soul,  or  she 
ought  to  have  separated  herself  from 
him  altogether.  It  was  an  injustice  and 
a  cruelty  to  sit  by  his  side  and  doubt  and 
com})lain,  and  urge  him  to  retrace  his 
steps  and  undo  his  worlv.  Loyalist  writ- 
ers represent  her  without  any  personal 
beauty.  ^Iv.  Cowley,  in  his  Cutter  of 
Coltnicni  Street,  makes  himself  merry 
over  her  want  of  beauty,  by  putting  into 
the  Cutter's  mouth  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  his  friend  AVorm :  "Pie  would 
have  been  my  Lady  Pi'otectress's  poet. 
He  wi'it  once  a  copy  m  praise  of  her  beau- 
ty, but  her  Highness  gave  for  it  but  an 
odd  half-crown  i)iece.  whicli  she  had 
lioarded  up  before  these  troubles,  and 
that  discouraged  him  "—  a  story  which,  if 
it  w^ere  true,  would  be  rather  to  the  lady's 
credit  llian  otherwise. 

If  Cromwell  was  a  man  to  whom  wo- 
man's syini)athy  was  sweet,  he  missed  it 
in  a  ])itiful  degree.  Contemporary  writ- 
ers accuse  him  of  a  more  than  ]ilatoiiic 
alTection  for  Lady  Dysart.  and  General 
ToUemache  is  said  io  liave  been  his  scui 
by  that  famous  Avoman.  P)Ut  if  tliere 
be  any  truth  in  tliis.  wife  and  mistress 
could  join  hands  in  order  to  urge  on  the 
harassed  Protector  a  scheme  for  restoring 
the  exiled  King.  Lady  Dysart  brought  a 
carte  bhincJie  from  Charles  the  Sectuul. 
Cromwell  was  to  ])rocure  his  return,  a.nd 
AVi'ite  on  it  his  own  terms,  and  ]^Trs.  CrcMU- 
well  promised  "to  break  it  to  his  lligii- 
ness,  which  she  did  one  morning  before 
he  rose,  urging  on  him  tiie  many  dan- 
gers to  which  he  was  e.\"}>osed.  and  the 
certain   ruin  of  his  faniilv  at  hi>  dvaih." 


"You  are  a  fool!"  answered  Cromwel: 
"Charles   Sttiart  can  never  forgive  nu 
and   if  he   can,   he    is   unworthy    of    tl. 
crown."     A  less  noble  man   might  ha\^ 
justly  enough  added  a   reproach  on    Ik 
Avant  of  Avifely  appreciation  and  sym]),: 
thy.      Echard  says  he  had  this  anecdoi' 
from  one  to  whom  Lady  Dysart  told   i' 
and  Thurloe's  State  Papers  contain  a  h- 
ter  from  Bamtield  Avhich   says.  "Chark- 
Second  has  friends  in  my  Lord  Protector- 
own  family  that  wish  him  well." 

Lady   Dysart   Avas   witty,   learned,  ai. 
full  of  intrigue.    "She  had  a  restless  an. 
bition,*'  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "and  stuc 
at    nothing    by   Avhicli    she    might    con. 
pass  her  ends."     She  became  afterwarc'- 
Duchess    of   Lauderdale,    and    made   Ik 
residence    of    Ham    House    a   AA'onder    ( 
luxury   and   extraA'agance.      Her  pictui 
in  it  reveals  nothing  of  that  beauty  Avhic^ 
is  said  to  have  enamoured  Cromwell  an. 
enslaved  Lauderdale.      It  is  the  face  of 
Aurago,  Avith  such  an   imperious  brow  : 
fully  explains  her  sobriquet  of  "Sultana. 
CroniAvell's  friendship  Avith  Lady  Dysa; 
gave   great  offence  to  the  Puritans,  aii' 
he  thought  it  best  to  cease  A^isiting  hei 
But  *'  sweet  Mrs.  Lambert,"  who  belonge 
to  the  strictest  sect  of  the  godly,  Avas  less 
objectionable,  though  the  lampoons  of  the 
day.  in  a  manner  too  indecent  to  quote, 
attribute  to  her  a  power  in  state  affairs 
that   it   is   highly    improbable    Cromwell 
suffered  any  one  to   exercise,  much  less 
a  woman  whose  chief  merits  seem  to  liaA^e 
been    a   pretty    face   and    pleasing    man- 
ners. 

During  CroniAvell's  gradual  rise  to  pow- 
er his  family  had  occu])ied  a  house  near 
Clerkenwell  Green,  and  even  Ludlovr  ac- 
knowledges that  Mrs.  Ci'omwell  left  it 
A'ery  I'eluctantly  for  a  palace,  and  she 
carried  her  country  tastes  and  habits  Avith 
her  to  AVhitehall.  She  is  taunted  Avith 
kee})ing  cows  in  St.  James's  Park  and 
having  a  daii-y  in  tlie  ])alace.  AVhat 
thenr  Did  not  Queen  Elizabeth  liaA^e  a 
dairy  at  Barn  Elms,  and  Mai'ie  Antoi- 
nette milk  the  cows  at  Trianon?  In  a 
life  of  Cromwell  published  Avithin  fifty 
years  after  his  death  it  is  said  "his  wife 
was  a  great  lover  of  economy,  and  used 
to  wonder  lion-  the  other  Avoman  could 
squander  so  nuudi  money  there." 

CroniAvell's  own  diet  Avas  sjKtre  and 
simple.  Even  his  banquets,  though  plen- 
tiful, were  i)lain.  and  decidedly  not  fctsJi- 
iaable.      His  favorite  dish  Avas  a  loin  of 
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veal  eaten  with  an  orange;  but  not  sel- 
dom the  Lady  Protectress  saw  fit  to  deny 
him  the  latter  luxury,  because  "  oranges 
were  oranges  now,  and  crab  oranges 
would  cost  a  groat."  On  every  Monday 
there  was  a  public  dinner,  and  all  officers 
at  court  not  below  a  captain  dined  with 
him.  It  is  said  that  sometimes  at  these 
festivals  the  rough  spirit  of  fun  which 
had  distinguished  his  bo^'hood  broke  out, 
and  at  a  signal  his  guards  would  make  a 
sudden  irruption  and  seize  and  demolish 
all  the  dainties  on  the  table.  When  such 
jokes  occurred  the  Prince  of  the  Ironsides 
must  have  been  in  a  very  merry  mood. 

Dryden,  in  his  epilogue  to  the  play  of 
The  Pilgrim,  intimates  that  at  Crom  well's 
court  there  was  more  decency  of  a])pear- 
ance  than  purity  of  conduct;  and  Mrs. 
Lucy  Hutchinson  goes  still  farther.  ' '  His 
court,"  she  says,  "was  full  of  sinne  and 
vanity;  true  religion  was  now  almost  lost, 
even  among  the  religious  party,  to  the 
great  grief  of  Coll.  Hutchinson  and  all 
true-hearted  Christians."  But  Mrs.  Hutcli- 
inson  discovers,  in  herdescription  of  Crom- 
welTs  family,  more  womanish  pique  than 
becomes  a  faithful  chronicler.  When  she 
tells  us  that  "his  wife  and  children  were 
setting  up  for  principalities,  which  suited 
no  better  with  any  of  them  than  scarlet 
on  the  ape,"  and  that  all  but  his  daughter 
Fleetwood  were  "insolent  fooles,"  we  de- 
tect a  prejudice  which  compels  us  to  take 
her  opinion  with  allowance. 

Of  this  daughter  Fleetwood,  who  "  was 
humbled,  and  not  exalted  like  the  rest," 
she  nevertheless  tells  a  story  which  is 
not  a  very  good  instance  of  humility.  It 
seems  that  when  slie  was  the  widow  of 
Ireton  she  met  Mrs.  Lambert  one  day  in 
St.  James's  Park,  and  Lady  Lambert,  as 
"the  wife  of  the  living  prince,  took  pre- 
cedence of  the  relict  of  the  dead  one." 
Lady  Ireton's  piety  and  humility  could 
not  endure  such  an  affront,  and  "Col. 
Fleetwood  being  present,  and  then  in 
mourning  for  his  wife,  seized  the  ojipor- 
tunity  of  the  lady's  chagrin  and  ottered 
himself,  and  was  immediately  accepted, 
as  a  means  of  i-estoring  herself  to-  the 
place  and  honor  she  had  fallen  from." 
And  from  the  quarrel  between  these  two 
women  arose  very  important  results,  for 
Fleetwood  got  Lambert's  place,  and  Lam- 
bert, full  of  anger  and  revenge,  gave 
Cromwell  much  anxiety  and  did  his 
government  much  harm.  This  daughter 
Fleetwood  was  Cromwell's  eldest,  Bridget, 


a  woman  of  such  stern  republican  prin- 
ciples that  she  could  not  bear  to  see  su- 
preme power  even  in  her  father's  hand. 

The  newspapers  of  the  day  do  not  sanc- 
tion Dryden's  innuendo.  They  contain 
frequent  accounts  of  public  fasts,  and  of 
preaching  and  praying  at  Whitehall.  In 
Severall  Proceedings  in  State  Affairs, 
December  21),  1053,  it  is  said,  "There  is 
every  day  in  the  week,  twice,  namely,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  six  at 
night,  a  meeting  of  the  Lord  Protector's 
family  at  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  where 
his  Highness's  chaplain  expounds  to  them." 
And  quite  apart  from  these  frequent  news- 
paper notices,  there  is  no*  doubt  that  the 
family  of  Cromwell  in  Whitehall  was  a 
consistent  religious  one,  for  we  have  many 
charming  pictures  of  it.  Take  that  which 
the  ambassadors  from  Holland  give  us. 
Sent  for  to  Whitehall  with  sounding  trum- 
pets and  great  splendor,  tliey  are  enter- 
tained privately  with  a  charming  kind- 
ness and  simplicity,  of  which  they  thus 
write:  "After  the  repast,  during  which 
there  was  music,  the  Lord  Protector  took 
us  into  another  room,  where  were  the 
Lady  Protectress  and  others,  where  also 
we  had  music  and  voices,  and  a  psalm 
sung,  which  his  Highness  gave  them." 

But  simple  as  he  was  in  his  home, 
Cromwell  knew  how,  when  abroad,  to 
represent  the  majesty  of  England.  There 
are  abundant  notices  of  his  coach  drawn 
by  six  gallant  Flanders  mares;  of  his 
body-guard  of  eighty  gentlemen,  the 
meanest  of  them  a  connnander;  of  his 
stately  habits  of  velvet;  of  his  ten  pages 
and  fine  liveries;  and  yet  Severall  Pro- 
ceedings, of  April  20,  165^,  declares  "that 
thej^  are  confidant  that  his  Highness  is 
pleased  with  those  philactaries  and  fringes 
of  state— if  pleased  with  them  at  all — 
because  he  must."  No  man  understood 
better  what  ceremony  to  abridge  and 
what  to  retain ;  for  when  arnbassadors 
from  all  the  states  of  Eui'ope  crowded 
his  court,  and  would,  according  to  usage, 
have  knelt  and  kissed  his  hand,  he  reject- 
ed such  personal  homage  with  a  manly 
dignity,  by  "  drawing  back  two  or  three 
steps,  bowing  to  the  ambassadors,  and  so 
closing  the  interview." 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
in  his  home  circle  he  was  of  a  profound- 
ly tender  nature.  His  letters  to  his  sons 
are  in  the  most  confiding,  affectionate 
terms,  far  more  like  a  mother's  than  a 
father's  letters.     Of  his  eldest  son,  Oliver, 
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wo  know  iiotliing:  but  that  lie  fell  in  but- 
tle at  the  beginning  of  the  \\iu\  and  lliat 
his  loss  was  pei'haps  the  greatest  griei'  of 
Ci-oniwelTs  life.  Richard  was  a  pious, 
o-ood  -  nalured  country  gentleman.  He 
plended  hai'd  for  the  life  of  King  Charles, 
and  1ov(h1  his  hunting  and  hawking  far 
better  than  the  sea.ls  of  office.  Though 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Protector- 
ate, he  Avas,  of  all  C'roni well's  children, 
the  least  fit  for  tlie  ))osition.  On  the 
dentil  of  Cromwell  his  old  troopers  acted 
on  a,  small  scale  the  part  of  the  Eoman 
])r;et()rians,  and  between  theiu  and  the 
clergy  Kichard  liad  no  enviable  ])lace. 
Eor  lie  had  no  sympathy  with  the  reli- 
gious cant  and  pretensions  of  tlie  time, 
and  knew  so  little  how  to  manage  that 
element  as  to  say  "he  would  trust  his 
friend  Dick  Ingoldsby,  who  never  fasted 
or  preached,  before  any  one."'  With  such 
views  the  court  scene  described  by  Arch- 
bisho})  Tillotson  soon  after  his  accession 
cannot  have  been  congenial  to  him.  He 
says  that,  thei-e  being  a  fast-day,  he  went 
into  the  Presence  -  Chamber  to  observe 
how  it  was  kept.  The  new  Protector  sat 
with  his  family  at  one  table,  and  at  the 
othei  sat  six  })reacliers.  But  the  bold 
sallies  of  enthusiasm  uttered  on  this  oc- 
casion were  disgnsting  and  distressing  to 
the  doctor.  ''  The  Divine  Being,"  he  says. 
*'was  reproached  with  having  neglected 
or  undei'valued  the  services  of  the  late 
Protector,  and  challenged  for  having 
taken  him  i)rematurely  away.  Goodwin 
in  particular.  Avho  had  re])eatedly  assert- 
ed, a  few  minutes  before  Oliver's  death, 
that  he  was  not  to  die.  had  the  blasphe- 
mous assurance  to  exclaim  to  his  Creator, 
'Thou  liast  deceived  us.  and  we  are  de- 
ceived I'  " 

On  the  Restoration,  Richard  ti'avelled 
quietly  on  the  Continent  for  some  time, 
m!)i"e  for  fear  of  his  debts  tliau  of  the 
King;  and  when  he  returned  to  England 
lie  assumed  the  name  of  Clark,  and  lived 
in  quiet  but  hap])y  (^bscui'ity.  Dr.  AVatls, 
who  knew  him  well,  says  he  never  l);it 
once,  and  that  in  the  most  disiaait  man- 
ner, heard  him  allude  to  his  former  stale. 
Arid  he  brought  from  AVhitehall  no  me- 
mento of  it  but  two  old  trunks  full  o'l 
l^etitions  from  all  ]iarts  of  the  kingdcun. 
begging  him  to  accent  the  Protoci(^i';ite 
as  the  only  nu"^ans  of  sijving  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  all  England.  AA'itli  a  ]iiea- 
sant  irony  he  bid  his  servants  l>e  very 
careful  of  them  for  that  reason. 


His  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the 
unkind   conduct    of    his    daughters,  who 
took    possession   of  his   property   on   the 
plea  that  his  great  age  rendered  him  un- 
fit to  manage  it.     But  though  near  ninety 
years  of  age.  he  went  up  to  London  to  ap- 
peal  in   his  own  behalf.      His  venerable 
a])peai-ance   and  fallen  fortunes  procured     a 
him  unusual   respect:  the  judge  ordered   I 
a  chair  to  be  placed  for  liim.  and  reqtiest-    > 
ed  him  to  keep  his   head  covered.      The 
case  was  decided  in  his  favoi-.  and  with  a    J 
])ardonable  curiosity  he  looked  in  on  the    H 
House  of  Lords  as  he  ])assed  the  Cham- 
ber.      ''Did    you    ever  see   so    august    a 
scene  ?''    asked    a    stranger    by    his    side. 
''Never  since  I  sat  in  that  chair,"  he  an- 
swered, pointing  to   the    throne:   and   so 
passed  on,  without  probably  a  sigh  of  re- 
gret.     His  kind  lieart  soon  pardoned  his 
children,  and  his  last  words  to  them  were: 
"Live  in  love.      I  am  going  to  the  God 
of  love." 

But  if  the  Protectorate  had  been  left 
to  Henry.  Cromwell's  second  son,  Monk 
would  have  found  "  bringing  home  the 
King  "  a  much  more  difficult  undertaking. 
He  possessed  gi-eat  abilities,  and  governed 
Ireland  with  a  wise,  strong  hand.  He 
was  not  molested  on  the  Restoration,  and 
retired  quietly  to  his  own  estate;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  Charles  the  Second 
was  returning  from  Newmarket  tired  and 
liungry,  entertained  him.  The  King  had 
stopped  at  his  house  unwittingly,  and  for 
a  moment  both  the  Stuart  and  the  Crom- 
Avell  were  embarrassed.  But  Charles's 
easy  good-nature  and  Henry  Cromwell's 
liospitality  soon  put  the  whole  party  at 
ease,  and  the  entertainment  was  a  very 
pleasant  or.e. 

It  is  around  his  daughtei's.  however, 
that  the  home  life  of  Cromwell  settles 
with  ])eculiar  interest.  To  them  he  was 
passionately  attached.  The  eldest. Bridget, 
entirely  disn])]U'oved  his  assumption  of 
stipreme  power,  and  her  stern  piety 
doubtless  led  her  "to  l)e  i>lain  "  with  her 
fatiier,  both  in  and  out  of  season.  But 
if  so.  Cromwell  doubtless  respected  her 
scru]>les.  and  he  bestowed  u])ori  her  little 
daughier.  Bridget  Ireton,  a  doting  affec- 
tion only  excused  by  the  child's  won- 
derful character.  She  held  his  hand 
and  s:U  between  his  knees  at  state  cere- 
nuuii:ils  and  cabinet  councils,  and  when 
some  objected  to  her  ju-esence.  he  answer- 
ed. "  there  was  no  secret  that  he  would 
trust  with  litem  that  he  would  not  trust 
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with  that  infant."  She  grew  up  to  be  an 
exact  but  handsome  likeness  of  her  grand- 
father, "a  woman  of  great  presence  and 
majesty,  heroic  courage,  and  indefatigable 
industry."  She  united  in  lier  mind  the 
grandest  qualities  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
but  her  great  soul  was  condemned  to  fight 
life  in  an  arena  pitiably  small  for  its  ca- 
pacities. She  adored  her  grandfather, 
defended  his  memory  with  impetuous  en- 
thusiasm, and  twice  challenged  gentlemen 
who  insulted  his  name.  In  the  social 
history  of  her  day  she  is  well  known  as 
Mrs.  Bendy sh,  and  was  the  friend  of  both 
Dr.  Owen  and  Dr.  Watts. 

But  it  was  on  his  second  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Cleypole,  that  he  expended  the 
deepest  tenderness  of  his  nature.  She  was 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  of  so  noble  a 
disposition  that  CromwelFs  vilest  defam- 
ers  have  found  nothing  to  blame  or  lam- 
poon in  her  conduct.  But,  alas,  poor  fa- 
ther! This  dear  child  Avas  the  stanch 
friend  of  his  enemies;  she  succored  royal- 
ists even  beyond  her  handsome  aHow- 
ance;  when  Dr.  Hewitt  was  condemned 
to  death  for  conspiring  against  Crom- 
welFs  life  and  government,  she  knelt 
weeping  at  her  father's  feet  until  his 
heart  was  almost  broken  by  her  distress 
and  the  necessity  of  denying  her  ]"equest 
for  the  conspirator's  pardon.  In  her  last 
terrible  sickness  Cromwell  nursed  her 
through  nights  of  agony,  held  her  in 
his  strong  arms,  and  consoled  her  with 
prayers  often  inarticulate  with  tears  and 
emotion.  Yet  her  last  words  to  him  were 
solemn  entreaties  to  bring  back  the  King 
and  undo  the  great  work  of  his  life.  Oh, 
how  bitter  must  that  last  communion 
have  been!  for  all  authorities  agree  that 
Cromwell  never  roused  himself  after  it. 
Within  a  month  he  followed  her  into 
that  Great  Shadow  that  girds  our  lives 
round. 

Mar^^  his  third  daughter,  married  Vis- 
count Fauconbei'g.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  parts,  and  Bishop  Burnet,  com})aring 
her  with  Ricliard  Cromwell,  says,  "  But  if 
those  in  petticoats  had  been  in  breeches, 
they  Avould  have  held  faster."  She  was 
a  stanch  royalist,  and  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second.  In- 
deed, she  must  have  shown  herself  there 
with  jnost  indecent  haste,  for  while  her 
father's  dead  body  Avas  exposed  on  the 
gibbet,  .  a  courtier  said  to  her,  in  the 
King's  presence,  "  Madam,  I  saw  your  fa- 
ther yesterday. "   ' '  What  then ,  sir?"    ' '  He 


stunk  abominably."  "I  suppose  he  was 
dead,  then?"  "  Yes."  "I  thought  so,  else 
he  would  have  made  you  stink  worse." 
The  courtier  may  have  deserved  the  op- 
probrious name  given  him  by  Noble,  but 
Lady  Faucoiibei-g,  by  her  presence  at 
court  during  this  outrage  to  her  father's 
body,  desei'ved  the  insult. 

Frances,  tlie  youngest  daughter,  had 
better  reasons  for  her  attachment  to  the 
royal  family,  for  his  Majesty  Charles  the 
Second  solicited  her  hand  in  marriage 
through  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  as  a  means  of 
conciliating  both  parties  and  returning 
to  his  kingdom.  Mi'S.  Cromwell  and  the 
lady  herself  wei'e  well  pleased  with  the 
proposition,  but  Ci'omvx^ell,  having  listen- 
ed to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  walked  musingl}^ 
about  his  room  for  some  time,  and  then 
answered  decidedly:  "  No.  He  will  never 
forgive  his  father's  death;  besides,  he  is 
so  damnably  debauched  he  cannot  be 
trusted."  Cromwell  knew  what  he  was 
saying;  he  had.  in  his  possession  at  that 
time  a  private  letter  of  the  Duke  of  York 
to  his  brother  Charles,  discussing  with 
equal  coolness  the  last  opera-singer  and 
the  murder  of  Cromwell.  Jeremy  White, 
Oliver's  chaplain,  was  courting  the  lady 
privately  at  the  time,  but  Mr.  White,  for 
many  reasons,  was  highly  objectionable  to 
the  Protector.  He  had  the  lovers  watch- 
ed ;  and  one  day  surprised  the  chaplain 
on  his  knees  kissing  the  hand  of  Lady 
Fi'ances.  To  his  angry  questioning, 
White,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  re- 
plied "that  he  had  long  courted  her  lady- 
ship's woman  and  could  not  prevail,  and 
was  humbly  ])raying  her  Highness  to  in- 
tercede for  him."  Oliver  instantly  saw 
his  opi)ortunity.  Turning  to  the  woman, 
he  said:  "What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
Mr.  White  is  my  friend,  and  I  expect  you 
to  treat  him  as  such."  The  woman,  desir- 
ing nr)thing  better,  re])lied,  "  If  Mr.  White 
intends  me  that  honor,  I  shall  not  oppose 
him";  upon  which  Cromwell  called  in 
Dr.  Goodwin,  and  saw  them  married  be- 
fore he  left  the  room — a  ])iece  of  domestic 
diploma,C3^  quite  as  clever  as  any  of  his 
state  treaties.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  he  gave  the  bride  with  equal  prompt- 
ness a  marriage  portion  of  £500. 

Lady  Frances  Cromwell  was  rich  in 
suitors.  It  was  i)roposed  to  marry  her  to 
the  Prince  of  Conde;  and  John  Dutton, 
one  of  the  richest  young  men  in  the 
kingdom,  was  bequeathed  to  her  by  the 
will    of    his    uncle.       The    latter    match 
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pleased  Cromwell,  and  he  desii-ed  ii  very 
mucli;  but  Lady  Frances  and  Robert 
Rich,  g-randson  to  the  Eai'l  of  Warwick, 
had  formed  a  mutual  attachment,  and 
after  some  delays  this  marriage  took 
place,  llv.  Rich  died  very  s(X)n  after- 
wards, and  the  lady's  second  husbtuid  was 
Sir  John  Russell,  and  thus  Cromwell's 
daughter  became  the  ancestress  of  the 
late  famoTis  leader  of  that  name. 

Dull  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine  life 
must  have  been  in  the  court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, there  were  times  when  vani- 
ty and  animal  spirits  g'ot  the  upper  hand. 
On  ^lay-day,  1054,  a  paper  called  Sever- 
all  Proeecdings  in  Parliament— a  very 
sanctimonious  sheet— says:  ''this  day  was 
more  observed  by  pcoi)le  going  a-j\laying 
tlum  for  divers  yeai's.  and  indeed  much 
sin  committed  by  wicked  meetings  with 
fiddlers,  drunkenness,  ribaldry,  and  the 
like.  Great  resorts  came  to  Hyde  Pariv, 
many  hundreds  of  coaches  and  gallants 
in  attire,  but  nnost  shameful  powdered- 
hair  men,  and  i)ainted  and  spotted  women. 
But  his  Higlmcss  the  Lord  Protector 
was  not  thither,  nor  any  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Council,  but  were  busy  about  the 
great,  It'airs  of  the  Commonwealth." 
However,  we  knoVv'  from  llie  Moderate 
luteUigencer,  of  the  same  dale,  that  the 
Lord  Protector  and  many  of  the  Privy 
Council  ivere  there  among  "  the  powderetl- 
hair  men  and  painted,  spotted  women."' 
This  sheet  says:  "  "WlieJi  tlie  Lord  Protec- 
tor's coach  came  into  the  Park  with  Col- 
onel Ingleby  and  my  Lord's  three  young- 
est daughters — all  in  green-a — the  coaches 
and  horses  Hocked  around  them,  a.nd  they 
g-alloped  after  the  mode  court  pace.whicli 
they  all  use  whenever  they  go  round  and 
round  the  park,  and  all  that  great  multi- 
tude followed  them  and  cauglit  them  at 
the  turn,  and  then  made  a  lane  with  all 
reverent  haste  for  them,  and  so  again." 
And  the  same  paper  says  thai  the  Lord 
Protector  was  present  at  the  liurling- 
match  ])layed  that  day  in  Hyde  Pa.rk. 

Cromwell,  too,  like  all  mm  who  are 
at  once  great  and  gxxHl.  loved  music. 
Even  his  archenemy  Heath  admits  that 
he  *•  entertained  those  skilled  in  it.  and 
all  other  sciences."  Then  thin'.dng  he 
has  praised  Cromwell  too  much,  he  adds. 
''He  was  niggardly  in  his  rewards,  show- 
ing that  privatt^  Cromwell  governed 
prince  Oliver.'"-'     Nor  could  the  evenings 

*  It  is  luiown  that  lie  onL:a;:;ed  Iliimsto';.  a  oolo- 
l>i'aUHl  musician  I'ornierlv  in  the  sorvioo  oi  C'narles. 


in  the  court  be  called  "dull  "  which  were 
enlivened  with  "music  and  voices."  and 
the  conversation  of  such  men  as  Milton, 
Andrew  Marvel,  "Waller,  young  Dryden, 
the  g-reat  naval  hero  Blake,  and  men  of 
like  intellectual  stamp.  It  is  so  custom- 
ary to  think  of  Cromwell  only  as  a  sol- 
dier and  a  statesman,  that  we  are  a])t  to 
forget  he  was  also  a  man  of  elegant 
tastes  in  poeti-y,  pictures,  furniture, 
horses,  and  equipages,  and  that,  simple 
as  his  own  style  was,  he  knew  what  was 
due  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  exacted 
their  rights  of  homage.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  it  is  to  Cromwell's  })ersonal 
exertions  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
Raphael's  cartoons,  and  all  the  fine  pic- 
tures and  statues  adorning  "Whitehall. 
For  when  the  House  of  Commons,  in  July, 
1645,  ordered  those  which  were  supersti- 
tious—  as  pictures  of  Virgin  Mary  and 
saints — to  be  burnt,  and  the  rest  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  Cromwell 
bought  back  and  replaced  the  most  of 
them,  and  further  so  adorned  Whitehall 
that  Evelyn,  who  visited  it  two  years 
after  its  spoiling,  found  it  "very  glori- 
ous and  well  furnished." 

Broad  and  tolerant  in  art,  he  was  no 
bigot  in  matters  of  conscience;  toleration 
was  the  principle  guiding  his  life.  There 
is  a  kind  of  moral  glory  in  the  courage 
and  kindness  he  displayed  as  the  guardian 
of  fearless  inquiring  Unitarians  and  en- 
thusiastic and  often  unreasonable  Quakers 
from  the  dungeons  of  his  own  persecu- 
ting Parliament.  In  a  nuitter  of  con- 
science or  right  he  was  always  ready  to 
move.  A  British  consul  had  been  thrown 
into  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon:   Cromwell 

at  a  salary  of  £100  a  year — the  Ilingston  at  wliose 
liouse  Sir  Roger  I'Estraiige  v,a?  ph^yiiig,  and  con- 
tinued to  play  wlien  Oliver  entered  tlie  room,  whicli 
gained  for  the  virtuoso  the  liile  of  ''  Oliver's  tiddler." 
Antony  a  Wood  also  tells  a  story  of  Cromwell's 
love  of  music:  James  Quin.  one  of  the  senior  stu- 
dents of  Christ  Clnireh,  with  a  bass  voice  ''  veiy 
strong  and  exceeding  trouling,"  had  been  turned 
out  of  his  ]ilace  by  the  visitors,  but  being  well  ac- 
(luaiutnl  with  some  great  men  of  those  tinics  that 
loved  music,  they  introduced  him  into  the  company 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  loved  a  good  voice  and  in- 
strr.mental  nmsic.  He  heard'  him  sing  with  gi-eat 
delight,  li(iuored  him  witli  sack,  and  said:  "^fr. 
Quin.  you  have  done  well.  What  shall  I  do  for  you  ?'' 
"  TiKit  your  Highness  would  be  pleased  to  restore 
me  to  my  student's  place."  Which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly. But  the  best  proof  of  Cromwc-rrs  love 
of  nir.sic  is  the  simi)le  fact  that  under  his  govern- 
ment, and  with  his  .special  ]iermission,  the  opera 
was  fomided  in  England.  (Sunderland  Edwards's 
Historij  of  tJit  Ojnrc,  Vol.  i.,  p.  32.) 
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sent  word  to  the  King  the  man  must  be 
released,  or  he  would  declare  war  against 
the  Inquisition.  The  prisoner  was  set 
free  at  once.  A  Fi'ench  privateer  took  a 
ship  belonging-  to  a  humble  Quaker.  The 
man  appealed  to  Cromwell,  and  he  gave 
Mazarin  three  days  to  make  restitution. 
It  not  being  done,  Cromwell  seized  two 
Frencli  ships  in  the  Channel,  sold  them, 
paid  the  Quaker,  and  sent  the  balance, 
with  an  exact  account  of  expenses,  to 
Mazarin.  He  refused  to  sign  a  treaty 
with  France  till  the  A^audois  were  granted 
an  amnesty.  The  Protestants  of  Nismes 
sent  a  messenger  to  Cromwell  begging 
liis  intercession.  After  hearing  their  case, 
he  said:  "  Refresli  yourself  after  your 
long  journey.  I  will  take  such  care  of 
your  business  that  by  the  time  joxi  come 
to  Paris  it  shall  be  despatched."  He 
sent  off  a  representative  that  night,  and 
when  the  messenger  from  Nismes  reached 
Paris  again,  an  order  had  been  given  to 
stop  the  troops  upon  their  march  to  de- 
stroy the  Protestants  of  Nismes.  Mazarin 
complained  bitterly:  "I  know  not  how 
to  behave  mj^self.  If  I  advise  the  King 
to  punish  the  insolence  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  Cromwell  threatens  to  join  the 
Spaniards;  if  I  show  favor  to  them,  then 
at  Rome  they  call  me  a  heretic." 

But  in  spite  of  the  gloi-y  to  which 
Cromwell  had  raised  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  we  have  a  sad  picture  of  him 
in  a  letter  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond's, 
dated  March  13,  1656.  Discord  and  dis- 
union were  then  among  his  party;  he 
was  feared  and  hated  by  every  faction, 
and  in  daily  danger  of  assassination  from 
the  royalists.  He  wandered  about  the 
empty  rooms  of  Whitehall,  and  the  gar- 
den and  park,  a  terror  to  all  who  saw 
him.  "Friday  last,"  says  the  Marquis, 
"a  friend  met  him  in  St.  James's  Park, 
with  only  one  man  with  him,  in  a  dis- 
tempered carriage.  If  any  people  ofTered 
to  deliver  him  petitions,  or  the  like,  he  re- 
fused, and  told  them  he  had  other  things 
to  think  of.  Fleetwood  was  in  the  park, 
but  walked  at  a  distance,  not  daring  to 
approach  him  in  his  passion,  which  they 
say  was  occasioned  by  some  carriage  of 
Lambert's."  And  perhaps  at  the  very 
same  time  Milton  was  also  sauntering 
under  the  shady  avenue  of  elms,  leaning 
on  the  arms  of  his  daughters. 

At  lengtli  the  great  heart  that  had 
leaped  up  amid  the  dangers  of  battle 
and  laughed  at  the  plots  of  assassins  had 


to  try  a  task  which  blanched  his  spirit- 
to  ward  oft',  if  he  might,  the  shadow  of 
death  from  the  daughter  of  his  dearest 
love.  He  became  ill  by  her  bedside,  and 
when  she  died  the  desolation  of  his  home 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  Elizabeth 
Cleypole  died  on  the  6Lli  of  August,  1658. 
On  the  17tli  of  that,  montii  Geoi'ge  Fox, 
the  Quaker,  who  had  an  interview  with 
him,  declared,  on  leaving  his  presence, 
that  he  liad  "seen  the  wraith  of  death  in 
CromwelFs  face." 

On  the  2d  of  September,  being  very  ill, 
he  asked  for  a  certain  Scripture  to  be 
I'ead,  saying  brokenly  these  touching 
words:  "  This  Scripture  did  once  save  my 
life,  when  my  eldest  son  .  .  ,  died — whicli 
went  as  a  dagger  to  my  heart,  indeed  it 
did!"  Oh  great  tender  heart!  for  he 
then  turned  round  and  pi-ayed,  not  only 
for  the  people  of  God,  but  especially  for 
his  enemies,  in  these  sublime  words: 
"Pardon  sucli  as  desire  to  trample  on 
the  dust  of  a  poor  worm,/o7*  tJiey  are  thy 
2Jeople  tooP'  Such  a  storm  raged  out- 
side as  was  long  remembered  in  England 
with  terror.  Forster  says  it  was  felt  even 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  But 
there  was  a  wondrous  ])eace  in  that  cham- 
ber of  death  in  the  plain  irregular  man- 
sion fronted  b}^  a  high  wall,  which  the 
Great  Ruler  occupied  in  Whitehall. 
"Truly  God  is  good,"  he  was  heard  mur- 
muring frequently,  and  when  pressed  to 
take  some  drink  and  try  to  sleep,  he  an- 
swered, "It  is  not  m}^  design  to  drink  or 
to  sleep,  but  to  make  what  haste  I  can  to 
be  gone!"  And  when  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber dawned,  it  ushered  in,  far  more  sure- 
ly than  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  his 
Fortunate  Day. 

Cromwell's  was  a  reign  not  only  of 
political  freedom  and  grandeui*,  but  of 
moral  elevation.  We  may  refuse  to  as- 
sociate' such  pleasures  as  "music  and 
voices,"  calm  walks  by  the  river-side  in 
the  evening,  plain  dinners,  and  familiar 
conversations,  with  an  ideal  court  life, 
but  they  gave  to  the  court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a  ])urity  and  dignity  which' 
compelled  even  Clarendon  to  contrast 
his  master's  with  CromwelTs  uiigarnished 
throne.  And  we  have  only  to  put  such 
evenings  as  the  Dntcli  ambassadors  de- 
scribe in  Croni well's  court  beside  one 
Evelyn  s))ent  a  few  years  afterwards  in 
Charles  the  Second's  presence,  to  under- 
stand the  moral  grandeur  of  the  Great  Pro- 
tector's life.       "I  can  never  forget,"  he 
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writes,  "the  inexpressible  luxury  and 
prol'aneness,  j^aniing-  and  all  dissolute- 
ness, and,  as  it  were,  total  for^-cjtfulness 
of  God  (it  being-  Sunday  ni<>-lit),  wliich 
this  (lay  se'iiight  1  was  witness  of;  the 
Kin<;-  sitting'  and  toying-  with  his  concu- 
bines rortsniouth  and  Cleveland  and 
Mazarin,  and  a  French  boy  sing'ing  love- 
songs  in  that  glorious  g-allei-y,  whilst 
about  twenty  of  the  g-reatest  courtiers 
and  other  dissolute  persons  wei-e  at  basset 


round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least 
£2000  in  gold  before  them.  Six  days  af- 
ter, all  was  in  the  dust." 

Hypocrite!  Liar!  Vsurper!  Cromwell 
has  been  called,  but  as  the  -world  grows 
freer  and  nobler  it  reverses  the  verdict  by 
acclamation,  and  acknowledges  tliat  the 
mind  of  Cromwell  lives  yet.  and  that  the 
genius  of  freedom  as  represented  by  him 
lias  conquered,  and  will  conquer  ever 
more. 


UNDER    AX    APRIL    SKY. 


BY    BKANDEK    MATTHEWS. 


rpHE  swirling  I'ain  bespattered  the  win- 
X  dow  as  the  (iiful  April  wind  changed 
about  ;  and  the  lonely  woman,  staring 
vacantly  upon  the  plumes  of  steam  wav- 
ing from  tlie  roofs  below  her,  saw  them 
violently  twisted  and  broken  and  scatter- 
ed. The  new  hotel  towered  liigh  above 
all  the  neighboring  buildings,  and  she 
could  look  down  on  the  private  houses 
that  filled  block  after  block,  until  the  next 
tall  edilce  rose  abrn])tly  into  view  half  a 
mile  to  the  north wai-d.  Thi'ongh  the 
(h'izzle  the  prospect  seemed  to  her  drearier 
than  evei",  and  tlie  ugly  monotony  of  it 
weighed  on  her  like  a  nightmare.  Vritli  an 
im])atient  sigh  she  turned  from  the  win- 
dow, but  as  her  eye  travelled  around  the 
Avails  she  saw  noihing  thai  might  relieve 
her  melancholy. 

It  was  not  a  large  room,  this  private 
])arlor  on  an  u])])er  story  of  tlie  immense 
liotel ;  and  its  decorations,  its  ornaments, 
its  furniture,  its  car[)et.  had  the  character- 
less common])lace  befitting  an  a])artment 
-which  might  have  a  score  of  occupants  in 
a  single  month.  Yet  she  had  s})ent  the 
most  of  the  winter  in  it:  those  were  her 
ju'etty  cushions  (on  the  hard  sofah  and 
that  was  her  tea  equipage  on  the  low  ta- 
ble by  the  fire])lace  (with  its  gas-log).  The 
photogra])lis  in  tlieir  silviM'  frames  were 
hers  also,  and  so  wei-e  the  violets  that 
filled  a  Rookwood  bowl  cm  the  toi)  of  tlie 
writing-desk  near  the  window.  But  as 
she  glanced  about  in  search  of  something 
that  might  make  her  feel  at  home,  she 
found  nothing  to  satisfy  her  longing. 
The  room  was  a  room  in  a  hotel,  after  all ; 
and  she  had  failed  wholly  to  impress  her 
own  individuality  upon  it.  To  rot'all  her 
vain  efforts  only  intensified  her  loneliness. 


The  hotel  was  full,  so  they  said,  and  it 
held  a  thousaiid  souls  and  more;  and  as 
she  walked  aimlessly  to  and  fro  within 
her  narrow  space,  she  wondered  whether 
any  one  of  the  thousand  felt  as  detached 
and  as  solitary  as  she  did  then— as  she 
had  felt  so  often  duriiig  the  long  winter. 
She  paused  at  the  window  again,  and 
gazed  at  the  houses  far  down  below  her 
on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow^  street; 
they  were  at  least  homes,  and  the  women 
who  dwelt  there  had  husbands  or  sons  or 
fathers — had  each  of  them  a  man  of  some 
sort  for  her  to  lean  on.  for  her  to  cling- 
to.  for  her  to  love,  for  her  to  devote  her- 
self to,  and  for  her  to  sacrifice  herself  for. 

Sometimes  she  had  delighted  in  the 
loftiness  of  her  position,  lifted  high  in 
air;  she  had  fancied  almost  that  she  was 
on  another  }dane  from  the  people  in  the 
thick  of  the  struggle  down  below.  Now 
as  she  pressed  her  forehead  against  the 
chill  pane  and  peered  down  to  watch  the 
umbrellas  that  crawled  here  and  there  on 
the  sidewalk  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
beneath  her,  she  had  a  lleeting  vision  of 
her  own  mangled  body  lying  down  there 
on  the  stones,  if  she  should  ever  yield  to 
the  temptation  th.at  came  to  her  in  these 
moments  of  de])ression.  She  shuddered 
at  the  sight,  and  turned  away  impetuous- 
ly, while  the  rain  again  rattled  against 
the  window,  as  though  demanding  instant 
admission. 

An  observer  Avould  have  declared  that 
this  woman,  weary  as  she  might  be  with 
solitude,  was  far  too  young  for  life  al- 
ready to  have  lost  its  savor.  Her  figure 
was  slight  and  girlish  yet.  Her  walk  was 
brisk  and  youthful.  ITer  thick  brown 
hair    was   abundant,  and    tintouched    bv 
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gray.  Her  dark  brown  eyes  kept  their 
freshness  still,  althoug-h  they  were  older 
than  they  might  seem  at  first.  She  was 
perhaps  a  scant  thirty  years  of  age,  al- 
though it  might  well  be  that  she  was 
three  or  four  years  young-er.  No  doubt 
the  observer  would  have  found  her  ill  at 
ease  and  restless,  as  though  making-  ready 
for  an  ordeal  that  she  was  anxious  to  pass 
through  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  began  to 
strike,  and  she  looked  up  eagerly;  but 
when  she  saw  that  it  was  only  three,  she 
turned  away  petulantly,  almost  like  a 
spoilt  child  who  cannot  bear  to  wait. 

Her  eye  fell  on  the  desk  with  an  un- 
finished letter  lying  on  it.  With  her 
usual  impulsive  swiftness  she  sat  herself 
down  and  hastily  ran  over  what  she  had 
written. 

"Dear  Margaret,"  the  letter  began,  "it 
was  a  surprise,  of  course,  to  hear  from 
you  again,  for  it  must  be  three  or  four 
years  since  last  we  corresponded.  But 
your  kindly  inquiries  were  very  welcome, 
and  it  did  me  good  to  feel  that  there  was 
a  woman  really  interested  in  me,  even 
though  slie  was  thousands  of  miles  away. 
It  is  with  a  glow  of  gratitude  that  I 
think  of  you  and  your  goodness  to  me 
when  I  was  suddenly  widowed.  You 
took  pity  on  m}^  loneliness  then,  and  you 
can't  guess  how  often  I  have  longed  for  a 
friend  like  you  in  these  last  years  of  bit- 
ter solitude — a  friend  I  could  go  to  for 
sympathy,  a  friend  I  could  unburden  my 
heart  to." 

Having  read  this  almost  at  a  glance, 
she  seized  her  pen  and  continued: 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  sirajjly  must  talk  out  to 
somebody — and  so  I'm  going  to  write  to 
you,  sure  you  will  not  misunderstand  me, 
for  your  insiglit  and  your  i)erceptions 
were  always  as  kindly  as  tliey  were 
keen. 

"  You  ask  me  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
And  I  answer  you  franklj^  I  am  going 
to  marry  a  man  I  don't  love--and  who 
doesn't  love  me.  So  we  shall  swindle 
each  other ! 

"I  can  see  your  shocked  look  as  you 
read  this — but  you  don't  know  what  has 
brought  me  to  it.  I've  come  to  the  end 
of  my  tether  at  last.  My  money  has 
nearly  all  gone.  I  don't  know  how  I  can 
support  myself —and  so  I'm  going  to  let 
somebody  support  me,  that's  all ! 

"The  settlement  of  poor  George's  af- 
fairs has  dragged  along  all  these  years, 
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and  it  was  only  last  December  that  I  got 
the  few  hundred  dollars  that  were  com- 
ing to  me.  I  took  the  cash  and  I  came 
here  to  New  York  to  see  if  something 
wouldn't  turn  up.  What— well,  I  didn't 
know  and  I  didn't  care.  I  just  hoped 
that  the  luck  might  change  at  last — and 
perhaps  I  did  dream  of  a  Prince  Charm- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  perspective;  not  a 
mere  boy,  of  course,  not  the  pretty  little 
puppet  Cinderella  married,  but  a  Pi'ince 
Charming  of  middle  age,  with  his  hair 
dashed  with  gray  at  the  temples,  a  man 
of  position  and  sound  judgment  and  good 
taste,  who  might  still  lind  his  ideal  in  a 
thin  little  widow  like  me.  Of  course  the 
dream  hasn't  come  true;  it's  only  the 
nightmares  that  are  realized.  I  haven't 
seen  any  Prince  Charmings,  either  pretty 
little  puppets  or  mature  men  of  the  world. 
I  guess  the  race  is  extinct,  like  the  dodo. 
At  any  rate,  nothing  has  turned  up,  and 
the  winter  is  over,  and  my  money  is  near- 
ly all  gone. 

"  But  I  don't  regret  the  past  few  months. 
New  York  is  very  interesting,  and  I'd 
dearly  love  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  It 
is  a  sort  of  a  stock-pot;  everj^thing  goes  in 
— good  meat,  and  bones,  and  scraps  of  all 
sorts — and  you  never  know  just  what  the 
flavor  will  be  like,  but  it's  sure  to  be  rich 
and  stimulating  and  unexpected.  I've 
been  to  very  exclusive  houses  here  some- 
times, and  I  enjoyed  that  immensely;  I 
think  I  could  learn  easily  to  live  up  to 
any  income,  no  matter  how  big  it  was. 
I've  been  mostly  in  the  society  absurdly 
called  the  Four  Hundred;  it  used  to  be 
called  the  Up])er  Ten  Thousand;  there 
are  j^leasant  men  and  women  there,  and 
dull  ones  too,  just  as  there  are  every- 
where else,  I  suj)pose.  And  I've  even 
gone  a  little  into  artistic  and  literary 
circles  —  but  I  don't  really  like  untidy 
people. 

"  You  see  I  am  here  at  the  newest  and 
swellest  hotel.  It's  true  I  have  only  a 
tiny  little  pai'lor  and  a  teen,v  little  bed- 
room, 'way  u])  near  the  top  of  the  house, 
with  a  room  in  the  attic  somewhere  for 
my  maid  Jemima — you  remember  Jemi- 
ma? Well,  she's  watching  over  me  still, 
and  she's  the  only  real  friend  I  have  in 
all  New  York!  She'd  give  me  all  her 
savings  gladly  if  I  was  mean  enough  to 
take  them — but  I  couldn't  live  on  that  pit- 
tance, could  I:' 

"  I  brought  very  good  letters,  and  I  had 
verv  good  advice  from  an  old  maid  who 
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know  Georg-e\s  fatlier  wlien  he  was  a  boy 
-Miss  M;irlciispuyk;  drar  old  soul  she  is. 
TluMi,  as  it  liappcMied,  somohody  reniein- 
IxM'cd  lliat  poor  (icoi'ii-e  had  been  inloresl- 
od  in  that  strike  in  Grass  VaHey,  and  had 
I'oceived  one-third  of  the  stoclc  wlien  the 
]>elin(la  and  the  Lone  Slai-  were  consoli- 
dated. Eve  g-ot  that  stock  still,  and  I  coukl 
])aper  a  house  with  it— if  1  had  one.  At 
any  rate.  soinel)ody  started  the  story  that 
I  was  immensely  rich,  and  of  course  I 
didn't  contradict  it.  I  hope  I've  too  much 
tact  to  refuse  aiiy  help  that  chance  throws 
in  niy  way.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  the  i'eport(Hl  wealth,  or  the  excellen.t 
letters  I  bi'ou.uht.  or  Miss  Marlenspuyk's 
fi;-ood  advice,  or  even  my  own  ])ersonaI 
attractiveness — but  whatever  the  cause, 
I  just  walked  into  Society  here  almost 
without  an  effort;  so  easily,  indeed,  that 
the  social  stru.<i-o:lers  who  have  seen  doors 
open  wide  for  me  where  they  have  been 
knocking'  in  vain  for  years — well,  they 
are  mad  enou^'h  to  tie!  It's  enough  to 
make  us  despise  ourselves  even  more  than 
we  do  wlien  we  see  the  wee])ino-  and  wail- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth  there  is  among 
th(?  outsiders  who  ai-e  peeking  over  the 
barbed-wire  fence  of  Society  !  I'm  afraid 
I've  been  horrid  enough  to  get  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  the  envy  of 
those  outside  tiie  ])ale. 

"And  I've  enjoyed  the  thing  for  its 
own  sake,  too.  I  like  to  give  a  little  din- 
ner here  to  a  woman  from  whon.i  I  ex})ect 
favors  and  to  a  cou})1e  of  agreeabk^  men. 
I  like  to  go  to  oth(M-  ])eople's  dinners,  and 
to  a  ball  now  and  then.  AVhy  is  it  I 
haven't  really  the  half-million  or  more 
that  th(\v  think  I  haver  Em  sure  I  could 
spend  it  better  than  most  of  those  I  know 
wlio  have  it.  As  it  is.  I've  al)out  enough 
money  left  in  the  bank  at  the  corner  lo 
carry  me  another  month—  and  then  ]  And 
then  I  wonder  sometimi^s  whetlier  I  hadn't 
better  take  the  last  half-dollar  for  a  poi^^m 
of  some  sort— ])ainless,  of  course.  Jemitna 
would  see  nu^  d<'cently  buried.  Bui  of 
course  I  sha'n'l  do  anything  oi  the  sort: 
I'ju  too  big  a  coward  ! 

■'  And  the  winter  has  almost  gone,  and 
nothing  has  turiuHl  up.  (Mi  yes.  1  for- 
got— })oor  George's  brother,  who  doesn't 
like  me,  and  nevei-  did:  he  knows  liow 
})Oor  I  am.  and  he  wouldn't  give  me  a 
dollar  out  of  his  own  pociaM.  But  he 
wrote  me  last  wee!-:,  asi^ing  if  I  would 
like  a  jdace  as  matron  in  a  girl's  Inward 
ing- school    in    ]^Iilwaukee.      Of  course    1 


haven't  answered  him  I  I  don't  exact!; 
see  myself  as  a  matron.  What  a  hideoi;- 
word  it  is ! 

"  Mais  il faut  f (fire  unjiii,  and  my  en<.- 
is  matrimony.  I  suppose.  There's  a  man 
here  called  Stone:  he's  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  the  navy,  and  I  think  he's  go- 
ing to  ask  me  to  marry  liim— and  I'm 
going  to  accept  the  proposal  promptly! 

"He's  not  the  mature  Prince  Charming 
of  my  dreams,  but  lie  is  really  not  ill- 
looking.  He's  a  manly  fellow,  and  I  con- 
fess I  thought  he  was  rather  nice,  until  I 
discovered  that  he  Avas  after  me  for  my 
monev — which  was  a  shock  to  mv  vanitv. 


too. 


Little   Mat   Hitchcocl 


von   must 


remember  that  withered  little  old  beau? 
Well,  he  is  siill  extant,  and  as  detestable 
as  ever:  he  told  me  that  John  Stone 
had  })roposed  to  half  the  wealthy  girls 
in  New  York.  Of  course  I  don't  believe 
that,  but  I  thought  it  ^vas  very  sitspicious 
when  he  took  me  in  to  dinner  a  month 
ago  and  tried  to  question  me  about  my 
stock  in  the  Belinda  and  Lone  Star.  I 
told  him  I  had  the  stock — and  I  have, 
indeed!  —  and  I  let  him  believe  that  it 
was  worth  anything  you  please.  It 
wasn't  what  I  said,  of  course,  for  I  was 
careful  not  to  connnit  myself:  but  I  guess 
he  g"ot  the  right  impression.  And  since 
tlien  lie  has  been  very  attentive;  so  it 
must  be  tlie  money  he  is  after  and  not  me. 
I  rather  liked  him,  till  I  began  to  suspect; 
and  even  now  I  find  it  hard  to  have  the 
thoi'oiigh  contempt  I  ought  to  have  for  a 
fortune-hunter. 

'""Why  is  it  that  we  think  a  man  des- 
l)icable  who  marries  for  money,  and  yet 
it  is  what  we  expect  a  woman  to  do?  I've 
asked  !\Iiss  ]\Iarlenspuyk  about  Mr,  Stone, 
and  she  knows  all  about  him,  as  she  does 
about  everybody  else.  She  says  he  has 
three  or  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year  besides  his  pay— and  yet  he  wants  to 
marry  me  for  my  money!  It  will  just 
serve  him  right  if  I  mari'v  him  for  his. 
He's  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  a 
few  months  more,  and  then  his  shore  duty 
will  be  up:  so  that  if  we  ai'e  mari'ied,  he'll 
be  ordered  to  sea  soon,  and  I  shall  be  free 
from  him  for  three  years.  ^Vhen  I  write 
like  that  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  a 
greater  contempt  for  him  or  for  myself. 
Md.is  iJ  faut  virre,  ri'est-ce  pcisf  And 
what  am  I  to  live  on  next  month?  I 
can'i  be  a  nu\tron  in  ]\lil waukee.  can  I;' 
T\\o  world  owes  me  a  living*,  after  all,  and 
I've  simply  g'ot  to  collect  the  debt  from  a 
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man.  And  how  I  Late  myself  for  doing 
it! 

*'He  sent  me  llo^Yel's  tliis  morning" — a 
big-  bunch  of  vioiets — and  of  course  he 
will  come  in  this  afternoon  to  get  thank- 
ed. If  I  am  engaged  before  dinner,  I'll 
put  in  a  postscript  to  tell  3'ou — so  that 
you  can  get  your  wedding-present  I'eady !'' 

As  she  wrote  this  last  sentence  she 
gave  a  hard  little  laugh. 

Then  she  heard  a  brisk  rattle  from  the 
telephone-box  near  the  door. 

She  dropped  her  pen  and  went  across 
the  room  and  put  the  receiver  to  her  ear. 

"Yes — I'm  Mrs.  Randolph,"  she  said. 
"  Yes— I'm  at  home.  Yes.  Have  Mr. 
Stone  shown  up  to  my  parlor." 

Then  she  replaced  the  receiver  and  stood 
for  a  moment  in  thought.  She  went  back 
to  the  desk  and  closed  her  portfolio,  with 
the  unfinished  letter  inside.  She  changed 
the  position  of  the  bowl  of  violets,  and 
brought  it  into  the  full  light.  She  glanced 
about  the  room  to  see  if  it  was  in  order; 
and  she  crossed  to  the  fireplace  and  look- 
ed at  herself  in  the  miri'or  above. 

"I  do  wish  I  had  slept  better  last  night," 
she  said  to  herself.  "I  always  show  it  so 
round  the  eyes." 

She  crossed  swiftly  to  the  door  which 
opened  into  the  next  room. 

"  Jemima!"  she  called. 

"Yes,  Miss  Evelyn,"  responded  a  voice 
from  within. 

"  Mr.  Stone  is  coming  up — and  my  hair 
is  all  wrong.  I  simply  must  do  it  over. 
You  tell  him  I'll  be  here  in  a  minute." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Evelyn,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  after  Mr.  Stone  comes,  you  get 
the  water  ready  for  the  tea,"  said  Mrs. 
Randolph,  as  she  went  into  the  bedroom. 
■'Be  sure  that  you  have  a  fresh  lemoii. 
The  last  time  Mr.  Stone  was  hero  his  slice 
was  all  dried  up— and  men  don't  like  that 
sort  of  thing." 

A  minute  or  two  after  she  had  disa])- 
peared  there  was  a  rap  at  the  door,  and 
Jemima  came  from  the  bedroom  and  ad- 
mitted Mr.  Stone.  She  told  him  that  Mrs. 
Randolph  would  see  him  at  once,  and  then 
she  went  back  to  her  mistress,  after  giving 
him  a  curiously  inquisitive  look. 

Mr.  Stone  had  the  walk  of  a  sailor,  but 
he  carried  himself  like  a  soldier.  His  eyes 
were  blue  and  penetrating;  his  ashen 
nmstache  curled  over  a  firm  mouth;  his 
clean-shaven  cliin  was  square  and  reso- 
lute. 

He  stood  near  the  door  for  a   moment, 


and  then  he  went  toward  the  window. 
The  rain  had  dwindled,  and  as  he  looked 
out  he  thought  he  saw  a  break  in  the 
clouds. 

It  was  full  five  minutes  l^efore  Mrs. 
Randolph  returned. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Stone,"  she  began,  in  volul)le 
apology,  ''  it's  a  shame  to  keep  you  wait- 
ing so,  but  honestly  I  couldn't  lielj)  it.  You 
took  me  by  surprise  so,  I  ideally  wasn't  fit 
to  he  seen  I" 

Mr.  Stone  gallantly  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  this  last  statement  of  hers. 

"It's  very  good  of  you  to  think  that," 
she  responded,  "  but  I  hardly  hoped  to  see 
anyone  thisafternoon,  in  this  awful  wea- 
ther. How  did  you  ever  have  the  cour- 
age to  venture  out?  It's  so  kind  of  you 
to  come  and  visit  a  lonely  woman,  for  it 
has  been  such  a  loiig  day!" 

Mr.  Stone  infoi'med  her  that  it  looked 
as  though  it  was  about  to  clear  up. 

"Of  course  you  sailors  have  to  know 
all  about  the  weather,  don't  you?"  she  re- 
plied. "  That's  the  advantage  of  bei]ig  a 
man— you  can  do  things.  Now  a  woman 
can't  do  anything— she  can't  even  go  out 
in  the  rain  for  fear  of  getting  her  skirts 
wet." 

In  her  own  ears  her  voice  did  not  I'ing 
quite  true.  She  knew  that  her  liveliness 
was  a  little  factitious.  She  wondered 
whether  he  had  detected  it.  She  looked 
up  at  him,  and  found  that  he  was  gazing 
full  at  her.  She  had  never  before  recog- 
nized how  clear  his  eyes  were  and  how 
piercing. 

"I  haven't  thanked  you  yet  for  those 
lovely  violets,''  she  began  again,  hastily. 
"  They  are  exquisite!  Butthenyou  have 
always  such  good  taste  in  flowei's.  They 
have  made  the  day  less  dreary  for  me — 
really  they  have.  They  were  company  in 
my  loneliness." 

He  looked  at  her  in  sur]:)i'ise.  "You 
lonely?"  he  asked.      "  How  can  that  be?" 

"  Why  not?''  she  returned. 

"  You  have  made  yourself  a  home 
here,''  he  answered,  looking  about  the 
room.  "You  liave  hosts  of  fi'iends  in  New 
York.  Whenever  I  see  you  in  society  you 
are  surrounded  hy  admirers.  How  can 
you  be  lonely?" 

She  was  about  to  make  an  impetuous 
rei)ly,  but  she  checked  herself. 

'"I  am  not  really  a  New-Yorker,  you 
know,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I  am  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  city.  You  don't  know  what 
tliat  means.'' 
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"I  tliiiik  I  do,"' lie  responded.  '"Tlio  Yer  kettle.  Then  she  left  the  room,  silent- 
city  is  oven  straiig'er  to  nie  tlian  it  can  be  ly.  and  Stone  was  about  to  take  up  the 
to  "you."  conversation    where  she    had  interrupted 

'"' T  doubt  it,''  she  i'cs))ondod.  it.  when   slie  came  back  with  a   plate  of 

"I  was  once   at  sea  alone   in   an   open  thin    bread-and-butter,  and   a  little  glass 

boat   for   tliree  days."'  he  went  on,   ''and  dish  with  slices  of  lemon, 
—it  must  seem   absurd  to  you,  vei'y  ab-  He  checked  himself  again,  not  wanting 

surd,  I  su])p()se — but  1  was  not  as  lonely  to  talk  before  the  servant.      Jemima  stole 

as  T   am,  now  and  then,  in    the   midst   of  a  curious  glance  at  him.  as  though  won 

the  millions  of  ])eo])le  here  in  New  York.''  dering  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Then 

"So  you  hav(;  felt  that  way  too.  have  she  turned  down  the  flame  of  the  litth 
you^"  slie  asked.  "You  have  been  over-  lam])  and  left  the  room, 
wiielmed  by  the  innnensity  of  the  metrop-  Mrs.  Randolph  was  glad  that  the  con- 
olis?  You  have  know^n  what  it  is  to  sink  versation  had  been  interrupied  at  that 
into  the  multitude,  knowing  that  nobody  point.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
cares  who  you  are.  or  where  you  are  going,  accejit  Stone's  oiTer.  when  he  should  asic 
or  what  you  are  doing,  or  what  hoipes  and  her  to  marry  him,  but  her  immediate  im- 
desires  and  dreams  (ill  your  head?  You  pulse  was  to  procrastinate.  She  did  i]ot 
have  found  out  that  it  is  only  in  a  great  doubt  that  he  would  propose  before  he 
city  that  oiu^  can  be  really  isolated — for  left  her  that  afternoon,  and  yet  she  want- 
iji  a  village  nobody  is  ever  allowed  to  be  ed  to  keep  him  at  arm's-length  as  long  as 
alone.  J^ut  in  a  human  whirlj)Ool  like  she  could.  There  were  imperative  rea- 
this.  you  can  l)e  sucked  downi  to  death  sons,  she  tliought.why  she  sh.ould  marry 
and  iu)body  will  answer  your  outci'y."  him;  but  she  knew  she  would  bitterly  re- 
He  gave  her  another  of  his  i^eneti'ating  gret  having  to  give  up  her  liberty — hav- 
glances.  "It  sur})rises  me  that  you  can  ing  to  sui-render  the  control  of  herself, 
have  such  feelings — or  even  that  you  can  "You  don't  take  sugar.  I  remembei*,'' 
know^  what  such  feelings  are,"  he  said,  she  said,  as  she  pcnired  out  his  cup  of  tea. 
"you  who  lead  so  brilliant  a  life,  witli  "  And  only  one  slice  of  lemon,  isn't  it  r" 
dinners  every  day.  and  parties,  and — "'  "Only  one.""   he  answered  as  he  took 

"Yes,"  she  interrupted,  with  a  hard  lit-  the  cuj).      "Thank  you." 
tie  laugh,  "but  I  have  been  lonely  even  I'lierc  was  a  change  of  tone  i)i  his  voice, 

at  a  diniier  of  twenty-four.      I  go  to  all  and  she  knew  that  it  was  ho}">eless  for  her 

these   things,  as  you  say  —  I've   had    my  to   ti'y  to   ]H>stpone   what  he    had  to  say. 

share  of   gayety  this  wintei-.  I'll  admit —  But  she  could  not  help  making  the  effort, 
and  then  I  come  back  here  to  this  hideous  "I'm  so   glad    you  like   this  tea."  she 

liotel.  wliei-e  I  don't  know  a  single  soul.  said,  hastily.      "It  is  part  of  a  chest  Miss 

AVhy,  1  hav(^n*t  a  real  fi-iend  —  not  what  I  ]\larleuspuyk  had  sent  to  her  from  Jai)an, 

call  i\  fi'ionl — in  ail  New  York."  and  she  let  me  have  two  or  three  pounds. 

She  saw  that  he  had  listen.ed  to  her  as  AVasn"t  it  nice  of  herT' 
though  somewhat  surpi'ised.  not  only  by  But  the  attem])t  failed.      The  sailor  had 

what  she  was  saying,  but  also  by  the  tone  gulped    his  tea.  and  now^  he   set  the  cup 

in   which  she  said   it.      Sih^  obsei'ved  that  down. 

her  last  remark  struck  him  as  oil'ei'ing  an  "  ?^Ii's.   Randolph — "   he  began,  with  a 

opening   for-   the  ])ro])osal   which  she  felt  break  in  his  voice! 

cei-tain  he  had  come  to  make  that  after-  "Mr.  Stone  :"  she  answered,  laughing- 
noon,  ly;    '•that's  a  solemn  way  of  addressing 

"  You   must    \\o\   say   tliat.    ]\ri's.    Ran-  me.  isn't   \X(     At    least   it's   serious,  if   it 

dolph."    he    began.      "Surely   you    know  isn't  solemn." 
that  I — "  "  ]\[rs.  Randolph."  he  repeated.  "  what 

Tlien  he  brok(>  oil"  suddenly,  as  \\\v  door  I  have  to  say  is  serious — very  sei'ious  to 

of   the    next    i-ooni    o]-)ened,   and   Jemima  m(\  at  lea.st." 
entered  with  a  ti'ay  in  Ium-  hand.  Then  she  k'uew  thai  it  was  idle  to  try  to 

"You  will   let  me   give   you   a   cu]i  oi  delay  matters.      She  drew  a  long  breath 

tea.  won't   youf"  the   widow  asl-:ed,  as  Je-  and   rt^sponded    as    lightly  as   she   could: 

mima  poured  out  the  steamini:-  water.  "Yes?" 

"  Tiiank    you."    the    sailor    answered.  "I    hop(^    I   am   not  going  to  take  you 

"Your  tea  is  always  delicious."  by    surui-ise.    ]\Irs.    Randolph,''    he    went 

Jemima  liglited  the  lamp  urider  the  sil-  on.      "You  are  so   bright  and    so  quick 
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that  you  must  have  seen  that  I  admired 
you." 

He  waited  for  her  response,  and  she 
was  forced  to  say  something-.  Even 
though  tlie  man  was  trying-  to  marry  lier 
for  the  money  he  thought  she  had,  lie  was 
at  least  exhibiting  a  most  becoming  ardor. 

"Well,"  she  declared,  "I  didn't  sup- 
pose you  were  very  much  bored  in  my 
■ociet3^" 

"I  have  never  before  seen  a  woman  in 
whose  society  I  have  taken  so  much 
pleasure."  he  answered.  "You  cannot 
imagine  how  great  a  joy  it  has  been  for 
me  to  know  you,  and  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coming  to  see 
you  here  in  your  charming'  liome." 

She  g-lanced  at  the  com nuin place  parlor 
of  the  hotel  she  hated,  but  slie  said  no- 
thing. 

"  Y'ou  spoke  just  now  of  loneliness," 
le  continued.  "I  hope  you  don't  know 
what  that  really  is — at  least  that  you 
ion't  know  it  as  I  know  it.  But  if  you 
iiave  felt  it  at  all,  I  shall  have  the  less  hesi- 
ation  in  asking  if  you — if  you  are  willing 
to  consider  what  it  would  mean  to  me  if 
you  could  put  an  end  to  my  loneliness.'' 

"Mr.  Stone!"'  she  said  as  she  dropped 
iier  eyes. 

"It  is  not  your  beaut}^  alone  that  has 
drawn  me  to  you,"  he  urged,  "  not  your 
charm,  although  I  have  felt  that  from 
the  first  day  I  met  you.  No;  it  is  more 
than  that,  I  think — it  is  your  goodness, 
your  gentleness,  your  kindness,  your  wo- 
manliness. I  don't  know  how  to  find 
words  for  what  I  want  to  say,  but  you 
must  know  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that  I 
love  you,  and  I  beg  you  to  be  my  wife." 

"This  is  very  sudden,  Mr.  Stone,"  she 
replied. 

"Is  it?"  he  asked,  honestly.  "I 
thought  everybody  must  have  seen  liow  I 
felt  towards  you." 

"  Oh,  I  supposed  you  liked  me  a  little," 
she  went  on. 

"I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,"  he 
said,  and  she  wondered  at  the  sincerity 
with  which  he  said  it.  She  wished  she 
had  never  heard  that  little  ^lat  Hitchcock 
talk  against  him. 

"Of  course  I  can't  expect  tliat  you 
should  love  me  all  at  once,"  he  contin- 
ued; "no;  that's  too  inucli  to  hope.  But 
if  you  only  like  me  a  little  now,  and  if 
you  will  only  let  me  love  you,  I  shall  be 
satisfied."  And  he  leaned  forward  and 
took  her  hand. 


"I  do  like  you,  ]Mr.  Stone,"  she  forced 
herself  to  answer.  She  thrilled  a  little  at 
his  fervor,  doubtful  as  she  was  as  to  the 
reason  for  his  wooing.  And  as  his  eyes 
were  tixed  on  her,  she  thought  that  she 
had  never  before  done  justice  to  his  looks. 
He  was  a  strong  (igure  of  a  man.  llis 
mouth  was  masterful;  but  the  woman 
who  yielded  herself  to  him  was  likely  to 
have  a  satisfactory  defender. 

"Well,"  he  asked,  when  she  said  no- 
thing, "is  it  to  be  yes  or  no?"  And  his 
voice  trembled. 

"Will  you  be  satisfied  if  I  do  not  say 
'no' —  even  if  I  do  not  say  'yes,'  all  at 
once?''  she  returned. 

"I  shall  have  to  be,  I  suppose,"' he 
answered,  and  there  was  a  ring  of  tri- 
umph in  his  voice.  "But  I  sliall  never 
let  go  of  you  till  I  get  you  to  say  '  yes.'  " 
And  he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  and 
kissed  it. 

She  made  no  resistance:  she  would 
have  made  none  had  he  clasped  her  in 
his  arms;  she  was  even  a  little  surprised 
that  he  did  not.  She  w^as  irritatingly 
conscious  that  his  warmth  was  not  dis- 
pleasing to  her — that  she  seemed  not  to 
resent  his  making  love  to  her  although 
she  suspected  him  of  a  base  motive. 

For  a  minute  or  more  nothing  was 
said.  He  still  held  her  hand  firmly 
clasped  in  his. 

At  last  he  spoke:  "You  have  granted 
me  so  much  that  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
for  more.  But  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of 
time  now  to  persuade  you  to  marry  me. 
Some  day  this  summer  I  expect  to  be 
ordered  to  sea  again  —  some  day  in  July 
or  August;  and  I  want  to  have  you  for 
my  wife  before  I  go." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Stone,"  she  cried,  "that  is 
very  soon !'' 

"Can't  you  call  me  John?"  he  asked, 
following  up  his  advantage.  "Can't  I 
call  3^ou  Evelyn?"' 

She  smiled,  and  did  not  deny  liim,  and 
he  kissed  lier  hand  again.  He  kept  hold 
of  it  now  as  though  he  felt  sure  oi  it. 
She  acknowledged  to  herself  that  he  was 
making  progress. 

They  talked  for  a  while  about  his  term 
of  sea  service.  He  thought  that  he  might 
be  assigned  to  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron, and,  if  he  were,  she  could  come  to 
Europe  to  him  and  spend  the  next  winter 
at  Villefranche.  Then  they  discussed 
travel  in  Fi-ance  and  in  Italy,  and  the 
places  they  had  visited. 
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With  lior  delicate  feminine  ])ereeptioiis  nient.      "Do  you   mean  to  say  tliat  my 

she  soon  discovered  tliat  tliere  Avas  some-  stock  is  Avortliless?"  she  inquired. 

(hinf>-  he  wislied  to  say.  luit  did  not  laiow  '"I  feai-  it  is  Avorth  very  little.'"  he  an- 

how    to    lejul    np   to.      Curious    to    leai'u  swered.      ''Tom   Pixley   told    me   he    he- 

Avhat  this  nii^ht  he.  slu^  h^t  the  conversa-  lieved  that   they  Avere  going-  to  ahandon 

tion  di'op,  so  that  he  could  make  a  fresh  the    workino-s,  and    that   the    inlei-est   on 

st:n't  in  liis  hlunt  fashion.  the  mortgag-e  had  not  been  paid  for  two 

Finally  he  came  to  the  ])oint.     "Eve-  years." 

Ivn,"  he  heg-an,  ahru])tly,  "do  you  know  "So  you    knew   all    along-   that   I   Avas 

tln^  Pixleys   in  San  Ei'ancisco — Tom  Fix-  poor:""  she   asked.      "Then  Avhy  did  you 

lev,  I  m(>an?''  ask  me  to  marry  you:""' 

"T    think  I    have    met    him,"'  she   an-  John  Stone  looked  at  her  for  a  monu?nt 

swered,  wondering-  what  this  might  lead  in   amazement,  while   his  cheeks  flamed, 

to.  Then  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  before 

"  IT{^  is  an  old   friend  of  min(\"  Stone  her. 

continiUMl.      "lie    was    hei-e    a    fortnight  "Did    you   sup])ose    iliat    I    wanted    to 

ago.  and  I  had  a  long- talk  with  him.     He  marry    you    for   your   money.'"    he    said, 

knows     all     about     those    Grass    Valley  making  an  obvious  elfort  for  self-control, 

mines.''  "Yes."    she     answered,    lowering-    her 

She  smiled   a  little  bitterly   and  with-  eyes.      "And  that  is  why  I  was  g-oing-  to 

drew   her  haiul.      She  thought   that  per-  accept  you." 

]iai)s  the  stock  was  worth  more  than  she  She  felt  that  the  man  was  still  staring- 
had   sui)])osed,  and   that  Stone   had  been  at  her.  wholly  unable  to  understand, 
told  so  by  Pixley.      All  her  contenrpt  for  "I  am  poor,  very  ])oor."  she  went   on. 
a    man    who  could    marry    a  v/oman    for  liurriedly.      "  I  don't  know  how  I  am  go- 
money  rose  hot  within  her.  ing  to  live  next  month.      I  believed  that 

"Does   hcf'  she   asked,  carelessly,  not  you  thought  I  was  wealthy.      It  seeuied 

trusting  herself  to  say  niore.  to  me  a  mean  thing  for  a  man  to  do.  to 

"  Yi  II    have — it's    not   my   business.  I  marry  a  woman  for  her  money,  so  I  didn't 

know,''  urged    the    sailor.    "  ])ut    1    don't  mind  deceiving  you." 

mind,  if   I   can   s{)are   you   any  worry  in  He  stood   silently  gazing  at  her  for  a 

the  future — you  have  a  lot  of  stock  in  the  minute,  and  she  could  not  but  think  that 

Belinda  and  Lone  Star,  haven't  you:'"  a  man  was  very  slow  to  understand. 

"Yes,"  she  repiiiMl.  Then  he  sal  down  again,  and  look  her 

"It  does   not   |)ay  at  all,  does   it.'"    he  hand  once  more,  and  petted  it. 

asked.  "You    must   have   been    sadly  tried    if 

She   looked    at    him   coldly   as  she    re-  you  were  willing  to  do  a  thing  like  that." 

sponded,  ''I  have  not  received  any  divi-  he   said,  with    inlinile  pity  in    his  voice, 

dends  this  y(\ir."  "  Ycm  poor  child  1" 

"  P>ut  you    s])oke  to  me  once  as  if  y(ui  It  was  her  turn  then  to  be  astonished, 

countcnl  on   this  stock,"  he  return(Hl.   "as  but  she  was  swifter  of  comprehensioi]. 

if   you    thought  that  the  dividends  were  "Do  ycni    mean   to   say   that    you   still 

only  def(M'red."  want    io   niarry  me."  she    asked,  looking' 

"Did  If"  slu^  saivl.  distantly,  as  though  him   fu.il  in   tlie  face,  "even  after  I  have 

the  matter  interested  Ikm-  v(M'v  little.  insulted  you:" 

"That    was   why   I  took  the  liberty  of  "  Yes."  he  answered.     "  I  want  to  mar- 
getting    the    facts    out    of    Tom    I'ixley."  ry  you— and  more  than  ever  now.  so  that 
Stone    continued.      "It    wasn't    my   hu>i-  you    may    never  again   be    ex])osed    to   a 
nrss.  I    km)W.  but,  loving  you  as  I  did.  I  temptation  like  this." 
was  afraid  you   might   l)e   bitterly  disap-  "  P)Ut  now  I  refuse  to  marry  you,"  she 


l)ointed." 


returned.  f(U"ciblv.  as   she   withdi-ew   her 


'No,''  she  interrupted.  "I  am  nc^t  hand.  "I  say  '  lu^  "  now — without  hesi- 
tation this  time." 

"  Why  :"  he  asked. 

"■P)ecause  it  isn't  fair  iumv,"  she  re- 
sponded. 

■'Fair.'"  he  re]ieated.  ])uzzled. 

"  1  couldn't  do  it  now:  it  W(Uild  be  loo 
nuwn  for  anything,"  she  explained.    "  As 


likely  to  be  l)itlerly  disa])pointed." 

"Then  you  were  aware  already  that 
the  P>elinda  aiul  l^one  Star  is  a  failure:" 
he  ask'cd.  ""  I  am  very  glad  you  were,  for 
I  was  af;-aid  I  might  be  the  t)earer  o(  had 
news." 

She  li-azed  at  him    in   intense  astonish- 
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long"  as  I  supposed  you  thoug-lit  I  was 
rich  and  were  going-  to  marry  me  for  my 
money,  I  didn't  mind  cheating"  you.  I 
could  let  you  marry  me  even  if  I  didn't 
love  you,  and  it  would  only  be  serving- 
you  riglit.  Bu.t  now! — now  I  couldn't! 
It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  you.  I  am  pretty 
mean,  I  confess,  but  I'm  not  mean  enough 
for  that,  I  liope." 

Again  he  took  a  moment  to  think  be- 
fore he  spoke. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  you." 
lie  began.  "Am  I  to  understand  that 
you  were  going  to  mai'ry  me,  though  you 
did  not  love  me,  so  long  as  you  thought 
I  did  not  love  you,  but  that  now,  when 
you  know  that  I  really  do  love  you,  for 
that  very  reason  you  refuse  to  marry 
me  ?" 

"That's  it,"  she  cried.  "You  must 
see  how  I  feel  about  it.  It  wouldn't  be 
fair  to  marry  you  now  I  know  a'ou  are  in 
earnest,  would  it?" 

"  But  if  I  am  willing,"  he  urged;  ''  if  I 
want  you  as  much  as  ever;  if  I  feel  con- 
lident  that  I  can  get  you  to  love  me  a 
little  in  time;  if  you  will  only  let  me 
hope — " 

"Oh,  I  couldn't,"  she  answered.  "I 
couldn't  cheat  you  now  I  really  know 
you — now  that  I  like  you  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  did." 

He  was  about  to  protest  again,  when 
she  interrupted  him. 

"Don't  let's  talk  about  it  any  more." 
she  said,  impetuously;  "it  has  given  me 
a  headache  already." 

Forbidden  to  speak  u})on  the  one  sub- 
ject about  which  he  had  something  to 
say,  the  man  said  nothing,  and  for  a 
minute  or  more  there  was  silence. 

They  could  hear  the  patter  of  the  rain 
as  it  pelted  against  the  window  near 
which  they  were  sitting.  Then  there  was 
a  slight  flash  of  lightning,  folio vred  b\^  a 
distant  growl  of  thunder. 

A  shiver  ran  through  Mrs.  Randolph. 
and  she  gave  a  little  nervous  laugh. 

"I  hate  lightning,"  she  explained, 
"  and  I  detest  a  storm — don't  you?  I  don't 
see  how  any  one  can  ever  choose  to  be  a 
sailoi'." 

He  smiled  grimly.  "I  am  a  sailor," 
he  said. 

"And  are  you  going  to  sea  again 
soon?"  she  returned.  "I  shall  miss  you 
dreadfully.  I'm  glad  I  sha'n't  be  hei'e  in 
New  Yoi'k  when  you  are  gone.  Perhaps 
I  shall  leave  first." 


"Where  are  you  going?"  he  asked,  ea- 
gerly. 

"I've  got  to  go  somewhere,"  she  an- 
swered, "  now  that  I've  liad  to  change  all 
my  plans.      I'm  going  to  Milwaukee." 

"  To  Milwaukee?"  he  repeated.  "  I  did 
not  know  you  had  any  friends  there." 

"  I. haven't,"  she  answered,  with  a  rep- 
etition of  the  hard  little  laug-h.  "Not  a 
friend  in  Milwaukee,  and  not  a  friend  in 
New  York.'' 

"  Then  why  are  yoii  going?'' 

"I  must  earn  my  living  somehow," 
she  responded,  "and  I  can't  paint,  and  I 
can't  embroidei',  and  I  can't  teach  whist, 
and  I'm  not  young  enough  to  go  on  the 
stage  —  so  I'm  to  settle  down  as  the  ma- 
ti'on  of  a  girls'  school  in  Milwaukee.  The 
place  has  been  ofi'ered  to  me,  and  I  intend 
to  acce]3t  it." 

"When  must  you  be  there?''  he  in- 
quired. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  ansAvered. 
"Next  week  some  time,  or  perhaps  not 
till  next  month.      I'm  not  sure  when." 

John  Stone  rose  to  go.  "Then  I  can 
come  to  see  vou  again — Evelvn?"  he  ask- 
ed. 

Her  heart  thi'obbed  a  little  as  slie  heard 
her  name  from  his  lips. 

"Oh  yes,"  she  replied,  cordially. 
"Come  and  see  me  as  often  as  you  can. 
I  hate  to  be  as  lonely  as  I  was  this  after- 
noon." 

And  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"Good-b3%  then,''  he  resj-tonded,  and  he 
raised  her  hand  again  and  kissed  it. 

When  he  had  gone  she  walked  restless- 
ly to  and  fro  for  several  minutes.  At 
last  she  opened  her  d(,'sk  and  took  out 
the  unfinished  lettei'.  and  tore  it  u])  im- 
patiently. Then  she  went  to  the  window 
and  peered  out. 

Twilight  was  settling  down  over  the 
city,  bat  the  sky  was  leaden,  with  not  a 
gleani  of  sunset  along  the  horizon.  Lights 
were  ali'ea.dy  twinkling  here  and  there 
over  the  vast  expanse  of  in-egular  roofs 
across  which  she  was  looking.  Tiie  rain 
was  heavier  than  ever,  and  it  fell  in  sheets, 
now,  as  though  it  would  never  cease. 

Yt't  tlie  solitary  woman  looking  out 
at  the  dreary  prospect  did  not  feel  so 
lonely  as  she  had  felt  two  hours  earlier. 
She  had  meant  to  accept  John  Stone,  and 
she  had  rejected  him.  But  it  was  a  com- 
fort to  her  to  know  that  somewhere  in 
the  immense  city  that  spread  out  before 
her  there  was  a  man  who  really  loved  her. 


THE  APE  OF  DEATH. 


B  Y    1)  11.    A  N  I)  K  E  \V    W  I  L  S  O  N,    F.R  S.E.,    Etc. 
0  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death  !" — Cvmp.elink,  Act  II.,    Scknf  II. 


\1^7  E  spend  ciboiU  a  third  of  our  life  in 
\  V  sleep,  but  this  fact  makes  little  or  no 
impression  ui)on  us  until  we  devote  some 
thoug-ht  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions im])lied  in  its  hare  statement.  So 
common])lace,  indeed,  is  the  part  of  sleep 
in  the  round  and  cycle  of  life  that  its  very 
familiarity  as  a  vital  phenomenon  usual- 
ly ])]aces  it  Avitiiin  ttie  ])ale  of  things  that 
neither  demand  nor  deserve  serious  dis- 
cussion. We  accept  the  daih'  round  and 
alternation  of  waking-  and  slumber  as  a 
something  essentially  embodied  \Yithin 
the  constitution  of  vitality,  and  until  one 
or  other  ])hase  of  existence  is  thrown  into 
bold  i-elief,  scientifically  or  otherwise, 
their  curious  nature,  and  the  interestirig 
conditions  which  cause  or  affect  them, 
pass  unheeded  and  unknown.  Yet  there 
is  no  more  wondrous  study  included  in 
the  course  of  our  vital  affairs  than  that 
which  pertains  to  the  '*ape  of  death." 
Its  interesting  nature  is  equalled  only  by 
the  difficulties  which  attend  its  investiga- 
tion. For,  like  a  scientific  ''will-o'-the- 
wisp,''  slee}),  studied  subjectively  and  per- 
sonally, evades  our  conceptions  and  our 
intelligence  in  a  manner  which  is  most 
tantalizing  and  annoying  to  the  investi- 
gator. Pursued  l)y  the  light  of  conscious- 
ness, ils  vei'y  advent  represents  a  subtle 
inroad  on  our  intelligence  that  bars  tlie 
way  to  fm-lher  investigation.  It  extin- 
guishes the  very  powers  which  we  would 
employ  in  discovering  its  inUure  and 
causes;  and  the  active  watcher,  quick  and 
eager  to  note  the  ])henomena  of  sleep's 
oncoming,  soon  becomes  helpless  as  he 
passes  irresistibly,  with  extinguished  con- 
sciousness, into  the  I.aiul  of  Xod.  One 
may  well  be  templed  to  i-egard  this  intro- 
S])ectiv(^  ill  v(\stigation  of  slecj)  as  in  one 
yeuse  parallel  to  the  attempt  to  inqtiire 
into  the  nature  of  life  itself.  Tiie  animal- 
cule whose  protoplasm  body  we  can  l(H>k 
througli  and  through  by  aid  of  oui-  niicro- 
scoi)e  would  ap])ear  to  present  to  us  the 
realization  of  all  that  is  si!n])le  in  tiie 
problem  of  vitality  and  its  nature.  It  is 
destittUe  of  organs  and  ]")arts;  any  bit 
of  this  living  stuif  eats,  digests,  nuivcs. 
and  reproduces  its  kind.    It  hovers  on  the 


very  twilight  of  existence,  and  tempts  the 
mind  to  hope  for  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion which  all  the  ages  have  asked,  but  to 
wliich  all  the  ages  have  found  no  reply. 
Tiie  very  act  of  analysis  of  the  living 
mass  destroys  the  conditions  under  vhicli 
alone  we  know  life  to  be  capable  of  mani- 
festing itself:  and  we  retire  from  the  un- 
equal battle,  forced  into  a  discontentment 
Avhich  teaches  us  that  while  we  may 
know  what  life  does,  and  what  life  i-e- 
quires  for  the  display  of  its  energies,  what 
it  is  remains  the  crux  of  philosophy,  as 
in  the  days  of  ^-ore.  Sleep  presents  very 
similar  conditions  to  us  when  we  endea- 
vor to  trace  its  why  and  wherefore  in  a 
scientific  sense.  It  is  left  to  us  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  I'ather  than  the  actu- 
alities of  that  phase  of  life  which  the  ])oet 
has  aptly  designated  as  "death's  twin  bro- 
ther "  :  but.  nevertheless,  the  task  of  tra- 
cing out  even  the  environments  which  en- 
compass the  sleeping  state  is  not  without 
its  own  intellectttal  rewards.  In  the 
course  of  such  a  study  we  may  traverse 
fields  of  research  which  are  among  the 
most  interesting  that  mental  physiology 
has  to  olfer  for  our  acceptance  and  culti- 
vation. 

Taking  a  comparative  view  of  vital  ac- 
tion.we  soon  discover  that  the  alternation 
of  rest  and  work  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  our  own  existence,  nor.  indeed,  to  the 
brain  itself  as  the  organ  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  oscillation  between  labor 
and  I'epose.  It  would  be  a  perfectly  cor- 
rect statement,  for  instaiice.  to  assert  that 
all  the  orgaris  and  tissues  of  ou.r  frame 
particij-tate  in  the  cessation  of  activity 
which  is  tlie  salient  feature  of  sleep  itself. 
If  we  consider  the  general  forms  of  en- 
ei'gy.  the  sum  total  of  which  is  repi'esent- 
ed  by  the  life  we  live,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
prove  that  in  sleep  those  forces  are  ma- 
terially reduced  in  tlie  nuitter  of  tlieir 
jday.  Tlu^  living  engine  slows  down,  as 
it  were,  and  banks  uj)  its  (Ires,  so  that  its 
]>ulsations  are  sullicient.  not  for  actual  la- 
bor, but  for  nu^rely  maintaining  the  ])as- 
sive  th-)w  of  force  within  the  oi\ganism. 
Tlie  heart  is  thus  slowed  in  sleep,  the 
breathino-  movements  are  reduced  in  fre- 
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quency,  and  the  action  of  tlie  digestive 
organs  practically  ceases.  Tliero  is  ac- 
tivity, no  doubt,  among  the  liver  cells  and 
in  the  cells  of  other  glands, but  their  work 
of  secreting  products  from  the  blood  is 
materially  slackened.  Even  the  tear- 
glands  largely  cease  from  action  in  sleep, 
and  when  the  sleeper  awakes,  his  first  ac- 
tion may  be  that  of  rubbing  his  eyes  in 
order  to  stimulate  tlie  glands  to  renewed 
activity,  and  to  supply  the  protective 
moisture  to  the  delicate  membranes  which 
it  is  its  destinj^  to  lave  and  protect.  Then, 
also,  we  find  tliat  the  temperature  of  the 
body  falls  in  sleep,  while,  it  need  not  be 
added,  the  tissue  -  changes  that  present 
in  themselves  the  phj^sical  and  chemical 
outcome  and  result  of  work  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Thus  while  the  minimum 
temperature  of  the  body  is  found  to  cor- 
respond with  a  period  late  in  the  night  or 
morning,  the  maximum  appears  in  the 
afternoon.  Our  bodily  heat,  in  fact,  rises 
at  a  fairly  quick  rate  from  6  a.m.  to  10  or 
11  A.M.,  and  then  at  .a  slower  rate  in- 
creases to  6  P.M.;  then  it  falls,  reaching 
the  minimum  point  between  4  and  6  A.M. 

In  individual  organs,  and  even  in  the 
active  discharge  of  their  duties,  we  may 
discover  a  suggestion  of  the  need  and 
demand  for  repose.  Breathing  is  an  in- 
termittent action.  There  is  a  pause  be- 
tween breaths,  as  it  were,  and  that  pause 
represents  rest.  Still  more  plainly  is  this 
rhythmic  action  illustrated  in  the  heart 
and  its  work.  The  heart  was  popularly 
described  by  no  less  a  distinguished  phys- 
iologist than  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as 
"forever  quivering  o'er  its  task."  It  is 
a  much  truer  conception  of  the  heart 
to  regard  it,  with  Sir  James  Paget,  as 
a  "rhythmic  muscle,"  which  alternates 
moments  of  rest  witli  moments  of  work. 
It  is  in  the  position  of  a  workman  who 
takes  short  intervals  of  rest  betwixt 
short  spells  of  work,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  this  active  piece  of  vital  mech- 
anism we  come  face  to  face  once  again 
with  the  universal  demand  for  repose.  If 
with  the  eye  of  scientific  faith  we  could 
glance  through  the  minute  cells  of  which 
the  living  tissues  are  composed,  I  doubt 
not  we  should  find  that  each  of  these  pro- 
toplasmic units  in  its  due  season  seeks 
and  finds  its  a])propriate  rest.  It  is  really 
inconceivable  that  any  vital  structure, 
large  or  small,  should  labor  incessantlJ^ 

It  may  be  profitable  in  the  course  of 
our  physiological  ramble  to  glance  in  the 
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first  instance  at  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  sleep,  such  as  are  to  be  noted  in  the 
general  study  of  the  subject,  and  then 
to  discuss  tlie  probable  causes  of  this  cu- 
rious condition.  We  may  bear  in  mind 
with  much  advantage  throughout  our 
considerations  the  words  of  Sir  Henry 
Holland  that  sleep,  "in  the  most  general 
and  correct  sense  of  the  term,  must  be 
regarded  not  as  one  single  state,  but  a 
succession  of  states  in  constant  variation 
— this  variation  consisting  not  only  in 
difi'erent  degrees  in  which  the  same  sense 
or  faculty  is  submitted  to  it,  but  also  in 
the  different  proportions  in  which  these 
several  powers  are  under  its  influence  at 
the  same  time."  Sleep  :"s  rather  a  com- 
pound or  complex  condition  than  a  single 
and  simple  state. 

One  of  the 'most  remarkable  facts  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  sleep  consists  in 
the  utter  inability  to  resist  its  onset  in 
cases  of  extreme  fatigue.  Several  remark- 
able instances  are  given  in  which  persons 
have  continued  to  walk  onwards  while 
sleep  has  overcome  them,  the  automatic 
centres  of  the  brain  evidently  controlling 
and  stimulating  the  muscles  when  con- 
sciousness itself  had  been  completely  ab- 
rogated. It  is  recorded  that  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  fall  of  wreckage,  some  of  the  over- 
fatigued  boys  serving  the  guns  with  pow- 
der fell  asleep  on  the  deck.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter gives  another  instance  of  allied  kind. 
In  the  course  of  the  Burmese  war,  the  cap- 
tain of  a  frigate  actively  eiigaged  in  com- 
bat fell  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
and  slept  soundly  for  two  hours  within  a 
yard  of  one  of  the  biggest  guns,  which 
was  being  actively  worked  during  his 
slumbers.  It  is  matter  of  common  med- 
ical knowledge  that  extreme  exhaustion 
in  face  of  the  severest  pain  will  induce 
sleep.  Here  the  imperative  demand  of  the 
body — a  demand  im])l anted,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  constitution  of  our  frames — 
asserts  its  inlluence;  and  even  pain,  the 
ordinary  conqueror  of  repose,  has  in  its 
turn  to  succumb.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary cases  in  which  the  over- 
ruling power  of  sleej)  was  ever  exempli- 
fied was  that  of  Damiens,  condemned  for 
treason  in  Paris  in  1757.  He  was  barba- 
rously tortured,  but  remarked  that  the 
dei)rivation  of  sleep  had  been  the  great- 
est torture  of  all.  It  was  reported  that 
he  slept  soundly  even  in  the  short  inter- 
vals which  elapsed   between   his  periods 
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of  loriui'o.  Arnoiio-  the  Cliinrsc  a  form 
of  jjiinisliiiienl  for  crimes  consists  in  keep- 
\u^  ilio  })ris()nep  continually  awake,  ov  in 
arousing'  liini  incessantly  after  short  in- 
l(>i'v;ils  of  i'e])ose.  After  the  eiglith  di\y 
of  such  sleeplessness,  one  criminal  be- 
sought his  emptors  to  put  him  to  death  by 
any  means  they  couUl  choose  or  invent, 
so  gi'eat  was  jiis  pain  and  torment  due 
to  th(^  absence  of  ''iiature's  soft  nurse." 
Persons  eng'ag'(Hl  in  mechanical  labor, 
such  as  attending"  a  machine  in  a  factt)ry, 
ha\'(^  often  fallen  asleep  des])ite  the  plain 
I'ecoi'd  of  ])ains  and  penalties  at  ten  ding- 
such  dercdiction  of  duty,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sense  of  personal  danger  which  was 
plain Ij'  ket)t  before  their  eyes. 

T\\v  causes  wliicli  may  induce  sleep, 
in  addition  to  ovcr-fatig'ue  and  the  natu- 
I'al  sense  of  weaiiness,  are  exti-eniely  \'a- 
ried.  Thei'e  has  always  existed  a  fertile 
subject  for  discussioii,  [)opular  and  med- 
ical alike,  iii  the  question  of  the  health- 
fulness  or  otherwise  of  the  after-dinner 
)iap.  If  it  be  true — and  the  assertion  is 
based  on  good  grounds — that  during  di- 
gestion there  is  a  determination  of  blood 
from  the  outward  to  the  inward  tissues, 
tliis  fact  may  ])ossibly  explain  the  ten- 
dency to  slee])  which  ])redominates  after 
food.  If  the  brain  becomes  slightly 
ana^nic  after  meals  in  consequence  of 
tiie  withdrawal,  in  part,  of  its  otherwise 
full  blood- supply,  w(^  inay  hnd  in  this 
fact  at  least  a  plausible  explanation  of 
the  causation  of  the  after-dinner  nap. 

Apart  from  the  usual  causes  of  repose, 
we  may  light  ui)on  causes  of  tolerably 
familiar  character,  such  as  the  regular 
and  monotonous  re])eiition  of  n  sound 
in  the  case  of  railway  travelling.  Persons 
who  ai'e  ttilicative  and  wa!-;eful  (uu>ugli 
when  they  start,  soon  succuml)  to  the  in- 
iluence  of  the  "drowsy  god.""  Tlie  ear 
gets  fatigued  by  the  nu^inotf^iious  repetition 
of  sounds  and  by  their  (piick  succession. 
and  the  fatigue  thus  induccxl.  acting  on 
the  l)rain  at  large,  induces  sleep. 

Peading  will  similarly  favoi*  sleeip. 
"  To  go  to  sleep  over  a  liook  ""  is  a  f;imiliar 
enougli  phase  of  ordinary  life.  Tlu^  ef- 
fort to  maintain  tlie  otttical  e(iuilibriu.m. 
as  it  were,  strains  the  eyes,  ami  the  conse- 
quence again  is  brain-faiigue  and  conse- 
quent slumber.  The  monotonous,  sound 
of  a  speaker's  voice  which  ambles  along 
in  a  single  cadence  witliout  variation  is  a 
well-known  soporihc  agent,  such  as  may. 
indeed,  be  responsible  for  the  occasional 


somnolence    of   church-goers.      Contra r 
wise,  a  widely  difl'ei'ent  environment  ma 
by     interrupting     habit,    prevent     sleei 
People  who  live  in  a  nois}^  city  will  slei 
peacefully   amidst   all   the  roar   and   d 
of  the  tralhc,  but  when   they  sojourn   : 
a  ctuiet   country   place   they    are    resth 
and  sleepless  for  a  few  nights.      Here  t; 
brain-habit  has  to  be  altered  to  prodi;. 
the  desired  result.      The  tiring  out  of  ;. 
oi'gan   of  sense  after  the  fashions  abo^ 
described   is  one  of   the   mean.s    used    f 
inducing    the    hy])notic    condition.      T. 
giizing  at  a  crystal,  or  the  iixing  of  v 
eyes  on  any  other  object,  will  favor  t'; 
occurrence  of  this  condition  in  many  sr. 
jects,  while   the   mere   sound   of   a   goi 
will  produce  it  in  others.      The  inhibitic^ 
of  the  higher  brain  centres  thus  indue* 
is  analogous,  if   it  is  indeed    not  close 
akin  in  nature,  to  the  induction   of  orc' 
nary  sleep  by  similar  means.      It  is  W( 
to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  according  to  ^^: 
Henry  Holland"s  advice  ali-eady  quote*; 
for  between  simple  sleep  and  the  hypno; 
state  there  are  certain   grades  and  stag* 
that  link   the   one   phase  of  brain-acti( 
very  closely  to  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pha.- 
connected  with  sleep  is  that  in  Avhich 
determination,  formed  overnight,  that  \^ 
should  wake  at  a  certain  hour,  acts  true  " 
the  apjiointed  time.  In  certain  instanc^ 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  the  idea  acts 
perfectly;  in  others  it  acts  occasionally; 
and  in  other  cases,  again,  it  fails  complete- 
ly. The  explanation  of  this  habit  depends 
on  what  one  may  tei'm  a  "dominant 
idea.""  or  an  ulce  Jure,  as  the  French 
term  it.  There  is  something  akin  in  this 
waking  notion  to  the  "dominant  idea" 
with  which  a  hypnotist  may  impress  his 
facile  subject.  If  we  substitute  for  the 
hypnotist  the  individual  himself,  or  may- 
hap the  idea  of  the  friend  who  has  been 
im))ressing  upon  him  the  necessity  for 
sounding  the  reveille  at  a  given  hour 
in  the  morning,  we  can  discern  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  action  with  a  fair  degree  of 
cleai'uess.  The  dominant  idea  in  the 
shaipe  of  the  necessity  for  awaking  at  a 
certain  time  is  impressed  on  the  brain, 
aiul  is  probably  transmitted  to  tliose  au- 
tonuuic  or  lower  centres  which  rule  our 
mechanical  acts,  which  are  responsible  for 
the  visionsof  the  night,  and  which  arecapa- 
l)le  of  carrying  out,  either  in  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  consciousness  or  in  the  exercise 
of  a  subconsciouscondition,  man}' complex 
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actions.  Throug-li  the  liours  of  sleep  the 
dominant  idea  remains  impressed  on  these 
lower  centres.  The  head  of  the  business 
sleeps  on  while  the  night  watchman  is 
awake;  and  so,  prompt  to  the  time,  or 
shortly  before  or  after  it,  the  desired  re- 
sult is  attained,  and  the  slumbering-  brain 
is  awakened  to  the  full  measure  of  its  ac- 
tivity. This  phase  of  brain-Avork  may  be 
called  its  alarm-clock  action.  In  itself  it 
is  remarkable  enough,  because  the  possible 
explanations  that  may  be  given  of  it  do 
not  take  account  of  the  brain-work  in- 
volving measurement  of  time,  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  exact  lapse  of  the 
liours  is  dul}^  gauged.  But,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  acts  involved  are  not 
more  wonderful  than  those  we  see  illus- 
trated in  the  somnambulistic  state,  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  the  case  of  dreams.  It  may 
well  be  that  a  time-faculty  is  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  persons,  just  as  certain  other 
faculties  (e.  g.,  a  sense  of  direction),  re- 
markable enough  in  their  way,  are  ex- 
hibited by  some  people  and  not  by  others. 
The  dominant-idea  theory  will  at  least 
lead  us  to  the  verge  of  the  explanation  of 
the  alarm-clock  action  of  the  brain,  even 
if  it  fails  to  account  for  the  whole  mechan- 
ism involved  in  the  waking  operation. 

That  sleep  is  ruled  by  the  habits  of  the 
individual  is  extremely  evident.  An  in- 
stance is  given  in  which  a  person  who 
had  taken  passage  on  board  a  war-ship 
was  rudely  awakened  by  the  morning 
gun,  which  startled  him  exceedingly.  On 
succeeding  mornings  the  gun  woke  him  at 
first  sharply,  and  then  much  more  quiet- 
ly, until  at  length  he  slept  on  without 
being  disturbed  at  all  in  his  slumbei-s  by 
the  report.  It  is  also  notable  that  when 
a  special  habit  of  life  has  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  daily  routine,  sleep  is 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  even  the  slight- 
est appeal  which  ordinarily  wakes  the  in- 
dividual in  the  exercise  of  his  profession, 
Avliile  noises  of  much  more  grievous  char- 
acter fail  to  effect  that  result.  The  doc- 
tor wakes  on  the  slightest  agitation  of 
his  night-bell,  while  the  click  of  the  nee- 
dle awakes  the  tired  telegraphist  w^ien 
a  loud  noise  might  fail.  Sir  Edward 
Codrington  was  serving  in  the  early  days 
of  his  naval  experiences  as  signal-lieuten- 
ant to  Lord  Hood  at  the  battle  of  Touloii. 
His  duty  was  that  of  watching  for  and 
interpreting  the  signals  made  by  the  look- 
out frigates,  and  in  this  capacity  he  re- 
mained on  deck  for  eighteen  or  nineteen 


hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Exhausted 
with  the  strain  of  watching,  he  went  be- 
low to  obtain  sleep,  and  reposed  soundly, 
undisturbed  by  any  ordinary  noise;  yet 
Avhenever  a  comrade  lightly  whi.s])ered  in 
his  ear  the  word ''Signal, "he  at  oneea  woke, 
ready  for  duty.  The  cause  of  sleep  is  a.s 
yet  a  matter  of  scientific  deliate.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  there  can 
be  no  absolute  certainty  in  the  matter. 

Involved  in  the  general  dubiety  of 
opinion  we  may  find  the  cause  of  the 
nearly  allied  state  known  as  "somnam- 
bulism,'' or  ''sleep-walking."  Now  this 
state  has  often  been  described  as  one  of 
naturally  induced  hypnotism,  and  the 
designation  is  apt  enough.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  if  any  state  or  condition 
can  be  linked  with  another,  or  paralleled, 
we  may  the  more  readily  explain  the  na- 
tui'e  of  the  two  conditions  in  question. 
It  is  only  mystical  wonders  that  find  no 
parallel  at  all,  and  which  remain  as  iso- 
lated rocks  in  the  intellectual  sea.  Those 
who  have  designated  the  state  of  som- 
nambulism as  an  acted  dream,  or  as  a 
dream  in  action,  have  probably  construct- 
ed as  satisfactory  a  definition  of  this  state 
as  it  is  possible  to  construct.  The  state 
of  sleep  which  develops  into  somnam- 
bulism has  added  to  it  the  execution  of 
impulses,  which  are  so  far  of  automatic 
character,  and  which  represent  the  out- 
come of  stimuli  acting  apart  from  all 
oi'dinary  forms  of  consciousness.  In  or- 
dinary sleep  the  muscles  are  completely 
at  rest,  and  the  senses,  if  active  at  all,  are 
content  to  operate  in  a  more  or  less  pas- 
sive fashion.  The  senses  of  the  ordinary 
sleeper  may  receive  messages  from  the 
outer  world,  it  is  true;  for  ears,  at  least, 
and  nerve  ends  in  the  skin,  and  nerve 
ends  in  the  nose,  are  still  susceptible  of 
conveying  impressions  to  their  respective 
brain-centres  within.  The  noise  which 
does  not  waken  the  slee])ing  man  has 
none  the  less  been  transmitted  as  sound- 
vibrations  to  his  hearing  centres,  only 
these  latter  are  switched  off  from  the 
higher  centres  which  alone  can  realize 
and  understand  what  is  heard.  If  now 
we  suppose  that  there  exists  such  activity 
of  lower  brain-cejitres  which  may  be  cjM- 
ed  into  action  by  one  cause  or  another, 
we  may  understand  how  it  is  that  outgo- 
ing messages  to  the  muscles  may  proceed 
from  them,  rousing  the  body  by  deputy, 
as  it  were,  and  forcing  it  to  assume  the 
semblance  of  conscious  movement. 
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Shakespeare's  ]iiniiin<>-  of  Lady  Mac- 
betlTs  sorniuirnbulism  reveals  tlie  rnaster- 
liand  of  ilie  close  observer  of  life's  ways. 
The  wailino-  o-entle\voina)i  tells  the  doc- 
toi'  ]k)\v  slie  has  seen  Ihm'  mistress '' rise 
from  her  bed,  throw  lier  iiig-ht-g-own  u])oii 
her,  uiih)ck  her  ckjset,  take  forth  })a])er. 
fokl  it,  wi'ite  upon  it.  read  it,  afterwards 
seal  it,  and  again  return  to  bed;  yet  all 
this  while  in  a  most  fast  sleep."  The 
doctor,  seeing-  his  ])atient  walk,  remarks 
that  "  her  eyes  are  oi)en."  "  Ay,"  replies 
the  attendant.  ''l)ut  tlieir  sense  is  shut." 
The  sle(^i)- walker,  however,  will  show  an 
adjustment  to  his  surroundings  which 
often  appears  remarkable  enou.o-h,  al- 
though in  analysis  we  hnd  that  his  ways 
and  works  are  usually  of  simpler  kind 
than  is  represented  by  the  waking-  state. 
There  are  great  differences  to  be  noted 
in  the  degree  of  activity  represented  in 
the  senses  of  the  sonniambulist.  Some- 
times he  may  see  and  hear  not;  at  other 
times  he  hears  and  does  not  see;  or  he 
may  be  apparently  almost  as  conscious 
as  when  he  is  awake;  or,  on  the  other 
Inmd,  be  unaffected  by  outside  influences 
altogether.  The  clew  to  the  understand- 
ing v''  sleep-walking  lies  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  influence  of  the  "dom- 
inant idea"  which,  as  we  saw,  affords  an 
explanation  of  the  alarm-clock  action  of 
the  brain.  Tlie  somr,aml)ulist  is  usually 
for  the  time  being  a  ])erson  of  one  idea, 
and  it  is  this  idea  which  is  operating  to 
rouse  him  from  his  couch,  and  to  foi'ce 
his  body  into  actions  coi'responding  to  the 
id(\'i  in  question.  Lady  ]Macbeth's  ruling 
thought,  for  instance,  is  the  cleansing  of  the 
stain  of  blood.  Says  the  tire-woman,  "It 
is  an  accustomed  action  with  her  to  seem 
thus  washing  her  hands:  I  have  known 
her  continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  liour." 
Such  a  consideration  assists  us  in  un- 
dei'standing  the  manner  in  which  the 
somnambulist  vrill  guide  himself  with 
safety  under  conditions  in  wiiich,  if 
awake,  he  would  assuredly  come  to  grief. 
If  he  walks  along  a  roof-ledge  safely,  it 
is  simply  because  all  distracting  mat- 
ters have  no  part  or  ])]ace  in  his  mind. 
Similarly  the  sounds  lie  hears  or  acts 
upon  are  those  only  which  have  to  do 
v\-ith  his  dream.  He  is  mentally  dead, 
in  fact,  to  anything  extraneous  to  the  acts 
lie  is  automatically  engaged  in  perfoi'in- 
ing.  He  may  remember  in  the  course  of 
one  somnaml^ulistic  seizure  the  events  or 
ideas  which  animated  a  previous  attack. 


while  he  utterly  fails  to  recall  them  in 
liis  waking  and  conscious  state;  or  he 
may  be  unable  to  recall  when  in  his  sleep- 
walking phase  his  doings  of  a  former 
trancelike  state. 

In  the  hypnotized  person  there  is  an 
automatism  obedient  to  outside  sugges- 
tion, whereas  the  somnambulist  is  affect- 
ed and  conti'oUed  by  the  action  of  his 
own  automatic  centres.  But  the  corre- 
s[)ondence  between  the  two  is  clear  when 
we  find  persons  in  a  state  of  somnambu- 
lism performing  acts  of  a  type  which 
almost  force  us  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  higher  brain  -  centres  being  also 
exercised.  The  term  "  unconscious  cere- 
bration." wdiich  we  owe  to  tlie  late  Dr. 
W.  B.  Car})enter.  expresses  clearly  enough 
the  nature  of  those  mental  processes  which 
result  in  brain  activity  of  a  type  which 
is  not  illustrated  by  ordinary  sleep-w\alk- 
ing  acts.  There  is  a  well-known  case 
cited  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  whicli  a 
Scottish  lawyer,  exercised  concerning  a 
difficult  opinion,  was  seen  to  rise  from 
his  bed  and  to  write  at  a  desk  whicli 
stood  in  his  bedchamber.  Next  morning- 
he  informed  his  wife  that  he  had  dreamt 
of  an  admirable  solution  of  the  legal  dif- 
ficulty, but  that  he  could  not  recall  the 
terms  of  his  dream,  whereupon  his  better 
half  directed  his  attention  to  the  desk. 
on  which  his  (^pinion  was  found  clearly 
wi'itten  out.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  these  details,  know- 
ing what  the  brain  may  accomplish  in 
hypnotic  conditions;  and  the  fact  that  a 
dominant  idea  was  present — that  of  the 
difficult  legal  problem  whicli  demanded 
settlement — may  further  reconcile  us  to 
the  belief  that  the  case  occurred  as  repre- 
sented. There  are  many  degrees  to  be 
noted,  however,  between  such  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  somnambulistic  activ- 
ity and  those  more  connnonly  witnessed: 
but  even  the  less  typical  cases  may  show 
the  germs  and  rudiments  of  powers  ex- 
emplified by  those  whicli  are  more  ex- 
tra.ordinary,  and  much  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  degree  of  culture  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  somnambulistic  subject. 
Thus  a  servant-girl  given  to  sleep-walk- 
ing missed  a  comb.  She  charged  her 
fellow-servant  with  taking  it  away;  but 
one  morning  the  girl  awoke  with  the 
comb  in  her  hand,  revealing  tlie  fact  that 
in  a  previous  somnambulistic  ramble  she 
had  concealed  the  comb,  and  had  enter- 
tained no  recollection   of  her  act  in  the 
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waking  state.  The  dominant  idea,  liow- 
ever,  was  equal  to  the  task  of  sending 
her  on  a  dream-voyage  of  discovery. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  uninteresting 
or  foreign  to  the  discussion  of  sleep- 
causation,  to  inquire  why  it  is  that,  once 
asleep,  we  should  ever  come  again  to  the 
waking  state.  The  answer  to  such  a 
query  may  be  found  in  that  rhythmic 
habit  of  life  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  To  sleep  forever  ^vould  ap- 
j  pear  quite  as  irrational  a  proceeding, 
I  physiologically  regarded,  as  to  wake  and 
to  work  incessantly  during  the  span  of 
our  existence.  Besides,  connected  with 
j  tiie  natural  rhythm  of  life  and  with  the 
I  alternations  which  arc  the  result  of  the 
regular  and  repeated  routine  of  vitality, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
the  play  of  vital  energy  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  explaining  the  awaking  from  our 
slumbers.  The  need  for  rest  is  due  to 
the  running  down  of  tlie  vital  machiner}^ 
and  this  result  in  turn  depends  on  ex- 
haustion of  the  energies  which  combine 
to  make  life's  full  activity  possible.  In 
the  same  way,  in  sleep  we  accumulate  a 
fresh  store  of  energy,  and  when  the  ac- 
cumulation attains  a  given  level,  sleep, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  as  im- 
possible as  wakefulness  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion under  conditions  of  great  fatigue. 
There  is  an  ebb  and  flow  of  vitality,  as 
there  are  similar  movements  in  the  ocean. 
It  was  long  ago  made  the  subject  of 
comment  by  physicians  that  when  the 
brain  was  partly  exposed,  as  in  cases  of 
accident  or  disease,  it  expanded  in  the 
waking  state  and  fell  when  the  patient 
went  to  sleep.  Mr.  A.  E.  Durham's  in- 
vestigations on  sleep,  publisiied  in  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports  for  18G0,  ha.vo  always 
been  appealed  to  as  epoch-making  on 
the  matter  of  the  determination  of  the 
nature  and  causes  of  sleep.  Dr.  W.  A. 
Hammond,  of  New  York,  independently 
investigated  the  subject,  and  arrived  at 
much  the  same  conclusions  as  did  Mr. 
Durham,  The  brain  was  seen  in  sleep  to 
become  paler,  and  to  sink  below  the  level 
of  the  skull.  When  awake  it  grew  rud- 
dier, and  rose  to  its  former  level. 

Another  theory  as  to  sleep  regards  the 
differences  apparent  in  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  brain  as  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. They  followed,  it  was  held,  upon 
another  and  primary  and  more  permanent 
condition  which  was  regarded  as  the  real 
cause  of  sleep.     This  second  theory  main- 


tained that  sleep  was  due  to  the  natural 
accumulation,  within  the  brain,  of  the 
waste  products  resulting  from  the  brain's 
work.  Brain-labor,  equally  with  that  of 
tlie  body  at  large,  obeys  the  inevitable 
law  that  all  work  means  waste,  and  there- 
fore the  waste  products  of  the  brain  cells 
must  as  assuredly  be  removed  as  pure 
blood  must  be  supi)lied  to  regenerate  and 
renew  their  energies.  If  we  assume  that 
an  accutnulation  of  waste  products  occurs 
naturally  within  brain  tissues  and  reaches 
a  certain  level  in  amount,  in  such  an 
event  it  is  held  sleep  will  ensue.  There 
is  one  substance  which  is  well  known 
as  a  product  of  nervous  and  muscular 
waste— lactic  acid, to  wit — which  some  the- 
orists have  specially  credited  in  this  con- 
nection with  being  the  cause  of  our  slum- 
bei's.  In  another  view  it  is  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  a  well-known  waste  product  of 
the  living  body,  which  is  responsible  for 
sending  us  into  the  border-land  '"twixt  life 
and  death."  In  sleep  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  given  off  from  the  lungs  is  di- 
minished, and  the  view  that  an  excess  of 
this  gas  passes  into  the  blood  and  is  con- 
veyed to  the  brain,  among  other  parts,  has 
been  held  to  account  for  the  onset  of  re- 
pose. Then,  as  the  increase  is  got  rid  of, 
and  as  the  breathing  activity  increases 
towards  the  termiiuition  of  our  sleep, 
waking  becomes  a  consequence  of  the 
higher  degree  of  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 
Sucli  theories  fail  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  means  for  the  removal 
of  waste  from  the  tissues  are  as  perfectly 
represented  in  the  healthy  body  as  are  the 
methods  in  vogue  for  its  ]iourishment  and 
rei)air.  To  assume  that  either  lactic  acid 
accumulation  or  carbonic  gas  increase  is 
responsible  for  sleep  is  to  trench  very 
nearly  on  the  view  that  sleep  is  in  the  one 
case  a  form  of  temporary  disease,  and  in 
the  other  a  process  of  suffocation.  As 
Professor  M.  Foster  puts  it,  in  the  view 
that  sleep  was  the  result  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  waste  products  in  the  brain,  "it 
is  not  clear  why  we  should  ever  have 
any  hope  of  waking."  He  adds  that  it 
would  be  nu)re  reasonable  to  assume  that 
in  our  waking  liours  the  expenditure  of 
oxygen  exceeds  the  income,  and  that 
sleep  is  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  full 
supply  of  that  gas  we  have  enjoyed  dur- 
ing tlie  day.  If  we  have  regard  to  the 
oxygen  which  is  required  for  the  work 
and  labor  of  the  cells  and  molecules  of 
our  frames,  the  view    of    sleep  thus  ex- 
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pouiulcd  niio-lit  scciii'o  g-i'o:iter  accei)laiu'o 
still.  J>ut  all  such  tlioorios  leave  out  of 
count  the  fact  that  we  i-equire  hehiiul  the 
mere  chemical  coiulitioiis  some  cletei-- 
miniiijj;-  state  or  iiKH-hauism  Avhich  will 
explain  the  rhythm  of  sleep  and  waking-, 
and  it  is  not  likely  or  feasible  that  any 
purely  chemical  explanation  will  be  re- 
oju-ded  as  finally  settling-  our  diiRculties 
in  this  dii'ection.  It  appeai-s  to  me  that 
we  nnist  first  postulate  and  explain  the 
habit  of  slee])  somehow  or  othei',  and  then 
g-raft  on  to  this  idea  sc^ne  exi)lanation  or 
other  of  the  mechanism  through  which 
the  habit  and  rhythm  act  upon  us.  I\Iere 
chemical  theoi'ies  of  sleep  will  not  avail 
US  in  respect  of  this  reasonable  conten- 
tion. It  is  interesting-  to  note  that,  so 
long-  ag-o  as  18-14,  Lord  Playfair  (then  Dr. 
Lyon  Play  fail'),  who  afterwards  occupied 
the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  attributed  sleep  to  ''the 
deficient  supply  of  oxygen,  or,  in  other 
Avords,  of  arterial  blood."  The  vessels  of 
the  brain,  he  held,  remained  as  full  as 
•  befoi'e,  but  in  the  recumbent  posture 
there  is  less  arterial  or  pure  blood  in  the 
body,  as  a  whole,  the  flow  of  blood  being- 
retarded  by  the  posture  of  the  body.  The 
brain  circulation,  in  its  turn,  is  slowed 
down,  "  the  causes  of  the  waste  are  dimin- 
ished, and  therefore,  according-  to  the  the- 
ory, sleep  is  produced."'  Thus  "anything- 
which  removes  oxygen  from  the  blood  (or 
rather  decreases  its  quantity)  will  cause 
sleep."  It  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Play- 
fair's  views  corres])ond  closel3' with  those 
expressed  by  Professor  M.  Foster  in  his 
selective  preference  for  a  theory  of  sleep 
which  was  founded  on  the  partial  ex- 
haustion of  the  brain's  oxyg'en-su]")ply. 

Turning-  now  to  the  more  pui'ely  ana- 
tomical theories  of  Dui-ham  and  otliers. 
we  know  that  if  the  arteries  which  sup- 
])ly  blood  to  the  brain  l)e  compi'cssed  in 
the  neck,  the  sleej)  state  will  be  induced. 
Yalverda  states  that  he  saw  Columbus 
at  Pisa  com})ress  the  carotid  arteries  of 
a  young'  man  and  pi'oduce  by  this  act  a 
state  of  profound  sleep.  Whether  the 
incident  is  to  be  credited  or  not.  it  is 
certain  that  such  compression  will  induce 
a  sleeplike  condition.  Dr.  Fleming's  ex- 
periments prove  the  fact,  wliich  is  not  dis- 
l)uted  by  physiologists.  Fleming,  writ- 
ing in  1855,  tells  us  that  unconsciousness 
Avas  ])roduced  in  this  way  so  long  as  the 
])ressure  Avas  maintained;  but  the  period 
of  the  profound  sleep  did  not  last  longer 


than  fifteen  seconds,  although  it  is  added 
that  this  short  space  of  time  appeared  ex- 
te!]ded  into  houi-s.  "We  have  seen  that  Mr. 
Durham  and  Dr.  Hammond  contend  that 
the  brain  during  sleep  becomes  anaem- 
ic, or  bloodless:  or,  to  be  more  strictly 
correct  in  our  phraseology,  that  the  cir- 
culation of  the  brain  is  loAvered,  and  that 
it  receives  less  blood  in  the  sleeping  state 
than  in  the  wakeful  condition.  Supi)ort 
in  this  view  of  the  matter  is  lent  by  Dr. 
Hughling  Jackson's  observation  on  the 
optic  disc,  since  during  sleep  this  struc- 
ture is  found  to  be  paler  and  its  blood- 
vessels more  contracted  than  in  the 
Avaking  state.  The  optic  disc,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  is  practically  the  expansion  of 
the  nerA'e  of  sight,  which  springs  from  the 
optic  ganglion  of  the  bi-ain.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  that  Dr.  Hughling  Jackson's 
observations  are  of  much  importance  in 
determining-  the  exact  state  of  the  circu- 
lation in  the  brain  itself  during  sleep,  in- 
asmuch as  the  mere  examination  of  the 
eyes  does  not  necessitate  any  experiment- 
al interference  with  the  brain  itself.  We 
may  therefore  assume  tliat  it  is  found  that 
during  sleep  there  is  a  loAA'eringof  the  blood 
circulation  in  the  brain, causing  the  anaem- 
ic or  bloodless  appearance  noted  by  A'ari- 
ous  observers.  The  fact  that  insensibility 
or  coDia  can  be  produced  by  an  excess  of 
blood  in  the  brain  does  not  iuA'alidate  the 
correctness  of  the  observations  to  Avhich 
we  haA^e  referred.  The  older  physiologists 
were  inclined  to  assume  that  in  sleep  the 
brain  was  congested  and  presented  its 
blood-A'essels  in  a  fuUaiul  engorged  condi- 
tion. The  distinction  betAveen  a  diseased 
or  normal  condition  producing-  insensi- 
bility, and  another  and  different  condi- 
tion producing  sleep,  is  so  apparent  that 
it  is  needless  to  dilate  on  the  essential  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  states  thus  de- 
tailed. Analogy  alone  would  entitle  us 
to  believe  that  when  the  brain's  functions 
are  suppressed  or  slowed  down  in  the 
natural  sleep  state,  the  need  for  the  active 
circulation  of  the  Avaking  state  no  longer 
exists.  Nutrition  has  to  be  accomplished 
even  in  sleep,  it  is  true,  but  the  more 
active  circulation  needed  for  the  dcA^elop- 
ment  of  brain-energy  would  be  obviously 
out  of  place  in  the  economy  of  an  essen- 
tially resting  and  dormant  organ.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Moore,  in  his  Avork  entitled 
On  Going  to  Sleep,  similarly  credits  the 
reduction  of  the  brain's  blood-suppl}*  as 
the    cause   of   somnolence.     The   control 
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over  tlie  blood-supply,  he  affirms,  is  effect- 
ed by  the  special  system  of  nerves  wliich 
is  devoted  to  the  command  of  the  arteries 
—these  nerves  enUiro-ing-  or  contracting 
the  vessels  as  may  be  demanded  by  the 
needs  of  the  body.  Here  it  is  not  the 
parts  which  wake  and  sleep  that  are  re- 
garded as  immediately  concerned  in  the 
production  of  our  slumbers,  but  an  entire- 
ly separate  nervous  mechanism. 

Professor  M.  Foster  reminds  us  tliat 
the  supply  of  blood  to  tlie  organ  of 
mind  is  relatively  small.  But  he  im- 
plies that  the  quality  of  the  blood,  haviiig 
reference  to  the  important  work  the  brain 
performs,  must  be  of  vastly  greater  im- 
portance than  mere  quantity,  AVe  find 
the  brain  enclosed  in  an  un^delding  case 
— the  skull — so  that,  without  room  for  ex- 
pansion or  alteration  of  its  bulk,  its  blood- 
supply  must  be  very  evenly  reguhited. 
If  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  be  sent 
to  the  brain,  its  entrance  must  be  counter- 
balanced by  a  cori'esponding  exit  of  the  vi- 
tal fluid  contained  within  the  brain.  But 
the  brain  possesses  very  large  veins,  which 
return  its  blood  to  the  general  circula- 
tion; and  these  veins  (technically  called 
si7iuses)  serve  as  reservoirs  when  occasion 
demands.  They  are  expansible,  and  can 
receive  and  discharge  rapidly  from  the 
brain  a  large  amount  of  blood,  while  it  is 
certain  that  the  outflow  from  these  veins 
is  hastened  and  aided  by  the  movements 
of  inspiration  in  breathing.  But  it  is 
obvious,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
these  arrangements  facilitating  the  How 
of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  through  the 
brain,  that  arrangements  mustexist  where- 
by, if  the  quantity  of  blood  be  decreased 
at  any  time  within  the  brain,  the  nervous 
effects  of  such  a  diminution  of  fluid  nmst 
be  counteracted  and  averted.  The  hollows 
(or  ventricles)  of  the  brain  ai-e  filled  with 
a  special  fluid  {cerebrospinal  jluld)  ,\\\\\c\\ 
also  occupies  part  of  the  length  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Hence  w^e  possess  a  kind  of 
water  system  which  exhibits  an  elasticity 
of  behavior  under  pressure  such  as  may 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  theory  we 
are  discussing.  If  any  additional  i)!'essui'e 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  brain  through 
an  increase  of  its  blood-supply,  a  coi're- 
sponding  quantity  of  the  iiuid  of  the  brain 
will  pass  downwards  into  the  spinal  cord, 
and  all  injurious  pressure  is  in  this  way 
believed  to  be  avoided.  Conversely,  when 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  brain  is  dimin- 
ished, as  Mr.  Durham's  theory  maintains 


is  the  case  in  sleep,  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  body's  surface  will  cause 
the  ascent  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
the  fluid  from  spinal  cord  to  brain.  The 
brain's  internal  affairs,  in  so  far  as  its 
circulation  is  concei-ned,  are  regarded  as 
being  regulated  on  a  water-balance  sys- 
tem. Such,  briefly,  is  Mr.  Durham's 
theory  of  the  production  of  slee]).  It  is 
a  mechanical  view  of  matters,  taking  as 
its  central  idea  the  relative  disturbance 
and  adjustment  of  blood -pressui-e  and 
fluid-pressure  on  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
The  anicmia  of  the  brain,  due  to  lessen- 
ed blood-supply,  wliich  results  in  slec}),  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  ascent  of  the  fluid 
from  the  spinal  cord,  while  in  the  waking 
state  the  I'everse  holds  good,  and  with  the 
revival  of  the  brain-circulation  the  fluid 
which  equalized  the  pressure  in  the  sleep- 
ing state  i-eturns  whence  it  came. 

That  Mr.  Durham's  theory  of  sleep  has 
not  escaped  hostile  criticism  goes  without 
saying,  Perha]:)s  the  latest,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  formidable,  of  his  oppo- 
nents is  Dr.  James  Cappie,  of  Edinburgh. 
In  the  course  of  more  than  one  contribu- 
tion to  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery  of 
sleep,  Di".  Cappie  lias  maintained  that  the 
atmosphei'ic  pressure  to  which  Mr,  Dur- 
ham assigns  importance  as  a  factor  in 
causing  the  upward  flow  of  the  spinal 
fluid  to  the  brain  is  practically  of  no 
effect.  His  theory  accords  so  far  with 
Mr,  Durham's  in  that  he  regards  altera- 
tions of  brain-pressure  as  the  cause  of 
sleep.  If  we  can  show  that  compression 
of  the  brain,  says  Dr,  Cappie,  is  capable 
of  being  produced  by  any  means  "  ])h3^si- 
ological  in  oi-igin  but  mechanical  in  op- 
eration," we  may  "  find  a  clew^  to  the  con- 
ditions that  are  effective  in  sleep."  Such 
means  he  discovers  in  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  p/a  mater,  the 
innermost  of  the  membranes  which  en- 
velop and  invest  the  brain.  These  veins, 
it  is  urged,  are  being  acted  on  by  the  brain 
itself,  whose  ])ressure  tends  to  compress 
and  obliterate  them  against  the  resisting 
slvull,  while  they  are  also  being  pressed 
backward  by  the  weight  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere bearing  on  their  inner  surface  and 
thus  tending  to  expand  them.  Regard- 
ing the  air-pressure  as  constant  and  un- 
varying on  the  bi'ain  vessels,  Dr.  Cappie 
argues  that  the  brain -pressure,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  varied  considerably.  When 
it  is  tired,  the  blood-pressure  in  the  brain 
diminishes,  and  its  expansive  tendency  is 
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lesscDcd.  TIhmi  llio  atm()si)licric  ])r(\ssure 
coiiios  to  bear  witli  <^-r(>ater  eM'ect  within 
tlie  veins.  It  is  not  really  stron,i;'ei',  says 
J)i-.  C'ai)})ie,  but  llie  opposiiif^'  force  is 
weak'er;  ))raiii  -  compression  is  brou^lit 
about,  and  witli  the  advent  of  tliis  condi- 
tion sleep  a})i)e;n's  to  rule  tbe  scene.  If 
the  brain  contracts  during"  slee}).  tbe  ac- 
tion it  exerts  can  only  be  directed  on  tbe 
blood  in  tlie  veins  of  its  enve]oi)e.  because 
in  tbis  way  tbe  absolute  fulness  of  tbe 
skull  cavity  can  \hi  alone  maintained. 
Dr.  C'a])]>ie  (\\'})r(^ss(\s  i)oetically  tbe  g'ist  of 
tbe  theory  be  advances.  S])eaking-  of  tbe 
])ia  mater,  be  says:  "Tender  as  a  means 
of  ])rotection,  it  is  I'icb  and  generous  as  a 
source  of  nonrislnnent.  In  wakefulness 
it  enconrages  and  sympatbizes  witli  every 
dis})lay  of  congenial  energy  in  its  cbarge; 
during  sbn^p  jt  is  still  tlie  Pia  Mater, 
soothing  to  rest  by  a  closer  embrace." 

This  view  of  matters  regai'ds  tbe  varia- 
tions in  the  circulation  of  blood  in  tbe 
brain  as  tbe  secondary  ])iece  of  mecban- 
ism  wbicb  induces  sleep:  tbe  })riniary 
condition  in  tbe  action.  Dr.  Cappie  adds, 
is  tbe  modified  or  less  energetic  move- 
ment in  tbe  molecules  of  tbe  brain  tissue. 
lie  tbrrefore  attributes  tbe  real  causation 
of  sleej)  to  tbe  cbanges  wbicb  tbe  nerve 
elements  of  tbe  brain  undergo  as  tbe  re- 
sult of  fatigue.  Tbis  first  cause  is  a  viial 
one;  the  otber  and  succeeding  action  is  a 
mechanical  one,  namely,  tbe  "compres- 
sion of  tlie  whole  organ."  Perba]>s  re- 
cent reseai'cbes  into  tbe  minute  structure 
of  tbe  brain  may  lead  us  nearer  tbe  trutli 
in  i'esi)ect  of  tbe  part  played  by  tbe  brain 
cells  in  tbe  ■i)roduction  of  sleep  tban  is  in- 
dicated in  tbe  theory  just  discussed.  It 
is  a  tolerably  familiar  fact  tbat  tbe  real 
units  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  at 
large  are  active  living  cells  of  exli'cme 
minuteness,  dis})osed  in  layers  in  tbe  va- 
rious com])lex  centres  of  wbicb  tbe  brain 
is  compos(Hl.  Tbe  researcbes  of  Dr.  Ka- 
mon  Y.  Cajal,  among  others,  bave  ren- 
dered tolerably  cleai"  to  us  the  nature  of- 
these  wondrous  cells,  wliicb  tbrougb  tbe 
manifestation  of  their  vital  activity  direct 
and  conli'ol  all  tbe  ways  and  works  of 
the  brain.  In  former  days  it  was  be- 
licived  tbat  tbese  ct^lls  were  closely  and 
intimately  connected  togetluM-  in  grou])s, 
and  tbat  each  cell  was  conlinuous.tlirough 
its  iibres,  "witb  otber  cells.  To-day  we 
know  tbat  tbe  bi'ain  cells  are  independent 
units.  Their  tibi-es  may  bt^  in  (.'ontact 
with   tbose  proceeding   from   otber  cells, 


but  there  is  no  continuity  of  substance 
between  tbem.  Mental  processes,  it  is 
conceived,  are  carried  out  as  regards  tlie 
transmission  of  impulses  from  one  cell  to 
anotbei"  by  tem])orary  contaQi  of  tlie  fibres, 
although,  in  tbe  view  of  certain  autbori- 
ties.  sucb  contact  is  not  necessary  for  tbe 
conduction  of  tbe  brain  messages.  If  tin- 
former  view  be  maintained,  tben  we  may 
regard  eacb  brain  cell  as  a  kind  of  living 
oi'ganism.  wbicb.  like  tlie  animalcule  of 
tbe  pools,  can  sboot  fortli  its  substance  to 
make  con.tact  witli  its  neigbbor  cells,  or 
withdraw  it  wlien  sucb  contact  is  no  long- 
er necessary  or  required.  Obsei'vation 
on  living  brain  cells  in  lower  life  lias 
demonstrated  tbe  existence  of  these  move- 
ments, and  a  new  tlieory  of  sleep  may  be 
evolved  from  tbe  considerations  regai'd- 
ing-  cell  life  Avbicli  tbese  researcbes  sug- 
gest. In  their  fully  active  state,  wben  |^ 
tbe  brain  ])o\vers  are  operating  in  tbe  full 
tiusli  of  tbeir  vigor,  we  may  picture  tbe 
brain  cells  extending  tbeir  processes,  mak- 
ing' and  breaking  contact  incessantly  in 
tbe  incessant  work  of  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting- tbe  myriad  impulses  of  tbe  men- 
tal atmospbere.  ^Ybereas,wben  tbe  busi- 
ness of  tbe  day  is  over,  and  tbe  central 
telegrapbic  or  telepbonic  excbange  is  no 
longer  occupied  witli  its  busy  work,  we 
can  conversely  imagine  tbe  witbdrawal 
of  tbe  processes  of  tbe  cells,  and  of  tbeir 
breaking  tbeir  connections  for  a  brief  sea- 
son, wbicb  is  devoted  to  tbeir  recuperation. 
Sleep,  in  tbis  view  of  things,  would  be  de- 
termined by  tbe  fatigue  of  tbe  brain  cells 
and  by  tbe  contraction  of  tbeir  processes, 
while  waking  would  be  tbe  result  of  tbe 
renewal  of  business  in  tbe  busy  cerebral 
exchange,  wben  tbe  cells,  revived  by  tbeir 
rest,  make  contact  with  otber  cells. 

There  may  be  mucli  tbat  falls  sliort 
of  demonstration  in  tbis  A'iew  of  tbe  cau- 
sation of  sleep,  but  tbere  is  notbing  an- 
tecedently impossible  in  its  terms.  Tbis 
theory  may  at  least  temporarily  supply 
tbe  biatus  wbicb  it  is  evident  exists  in  all 
ibe  opinions  we  bave  examined.  For,  be- 
yond tbe  mere  mecbanical  explanations  of 
tiie  brain  cbanges  associated  witb  sleep,  it 
is  clear  we  must  look  for  a  deeper  and 
more  intimate  origin.  It  is  not  an  impos- 
sible tbougbt  that  in  some  sucb  subtle 
changes  of  brain  cells  as  bave  been  sug- 
gested tbe  science  of  tbe  future  may  dis- 
cover the  real  cause  of  tbe  poet's 

"  i;"ont]e  thing, 
beloved   from  j)ole  to  pole." 


THE    EESCITE    OF   ADMIEAL    CERYEEA. 

THE    XARKATIVH    OV    THE    A:\IErvI(\\X    ]]EUEJACKET    WHO,  AFTEIl    THE    DESTRrCTIOX 

OF    THE    SPANISH    FLEET,  EKOUdHT    THE    SPAXISH    ADMIRAL    AND    CERTALV 

OF   HIS   OFFICERS   THROUlHI    THE    SURF    TO    THE    AMERICAX    HOATS. 

BY    PETEll    Ki^r.LEU. 


IXTRODUCTORY. 
ri'lHE    following    article    is    a   verbatim 


T 


account,  now  i)ut  m  prnit  for  the 
first  time,  of  one  Peter  Keller's  ex])eri- 
ences  at  tlie  rescue  of  the  admiral  and  the 
crew  of  the  flag-ship  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
at  Santiag-o,  July  3.  The  story  was  dic- 
tated to  a  stenographer  by  Keller,  and  is 
told  in  his  own  language.  Keller  is  an 
old  man-of-war's  man,  but  for  many  years 
he  has  followed  the  occui)atioii  of  sliip- 
rigger.  At  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
he  volunteered,  and  served  liis  country  as 
boatswain's  mate  on  boai-d  the  U.  B.  S. 
Gloucester.  The  incident  in  which  Kel- 
ler took  part  is  thus  described  in  the  offi- 
cial report  of  Dr.  John  Tracy  Edson,  act- 
ing ensign,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Gloucester  : 

*'  After  the  Furor  had  been  sunk  and 
the  Pluton  had  exploded,  I  was  sent  with 
my  division  in  command  of  the  ship's 
cutter,  with  instructions  to  rescue  the  crew 
of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  vessel,  which  was  in  flames, 
I  saw  the  crew  crowded  forward  on  the 
forecastle,  and  I  noted  that  the  vessel  lay 
nearly  broadside  on  to  a  sandy  beach, 
distant  about  two  hundred  yards.  As  we 
neared  her  I  held  up  a  rope's  end  to  in- 
dicate my  purpose.  A  line  which  they 
gave  me  I  took  to  the  beach,  and  called 
for  a  good  swimmer  to  take  it  through 
the  surf.  Otto  Brown  responded  so  man- 
fully to  my  call  that  it  was  easily  seen 
that  he  was  tlie  right  man  for  the  work. 
With  the  line  about  his  neck,  he  fought 
against  the  breakers  for  twenty  minutes. 
He  returned  once  to  the  boat  for  a  rest. 
The  line  was  more  carefully  tended  after 
this  by  William  G.  Bee,  and  after  another 
struggle,  the  cutter  being  closer  in  this 
time,  he  made  the  beach.  I  sent  Keller 
also  through  the  surf  to  secure  the  line 
ashore.  The  cutter  was  hauled  to  and 
from  the  ship  along  this  line,  carrying 
each  time  eight  or  ten  jncn  fi'om  tlie  bin*n- 
ing  wreck.      As  we  neared  the  beach  each 
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time,  I  found  it  necessary  to  throw  one 
or  more  of  the  Spaniards  into  the  water 
in  order  to  (expedite  the  work.  The  men 
were  innuediately  grabbed  by  Keller  or 
Brown,  and  })assed  along  the  line  to  tlie 
beach.  In  tliis  manner  the  cutter  landed 
about  two  hundred  oHicers  and  men,  and 
I  believe  tliat  Admiral  Cervera  was  among 
the  number. 

"The  only  other  1)oat  engaged  in  this 
rescue  was  the  gig  from  the  Gloucester, 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Xorman.  We 
worked  frequently  in  association,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  every  soul  on  boai'd 
without  losing  a  single  life.  Among  the 
rescued  were  many  wounded  who  required 
much  assistance.  This  was  ably  rendered 
by  Keller  and  Brown,  wiio  remained  in 
the  water  for  about  two  hours. 

"During  the  whole  time  that  the  men 
were  engaged  in  the  work  there  were  oc- 
casional reports  on  boai'd,  as  from  explod- 
ing ammunition.  Ah  we  left  the  wreck 
for  the  Gloucester,  the  fire  had  reached 
the  forward  turrets,  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  ship  was  aflame.  One  of  the 
11-inch  guns  was  discharged,  sending  a 
shot  into  the  water  close  alongside  of  us." 

THE    XARRATIVE    OF    PETER    KELLER. 

Keller's  account  of  his  part  in  the  res- 
cue is  as  follows : 

When  the  whale-boat  was  called  away 
from  the  Gloucester  I  stood  forwai'd, 
alongside  of  my  gun,  looking  towards 
the  Spanish  destroyers.  When  the  or- 
ders came  to  lower  the  cutter,  we  lowered 
the  cutter  with  all  the  crevv'.  Mr.  Ensign 
Edson,  who  was  in  charge,  ordered  me 
to  steer  for  one  of  the  burning  sh'ps, 
which  we  didn't  know  by  name.  After 
we  neared  tlie  boat  we  found  out  there 
was  a  heavy  surf.  The  ship  was  lying 
broadside  towards  the  beach.  We  crossed 
her  bow,  and  I  passed  the  remark  to  Mr. 
Edson  that  the  surf  was  so  heavy  that 
we    could   not    land   through   it.      I  told 
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liiiH    wo  .should    li.'ive   to  ^'•o   ai-ound    the  After  tlie  line  was  made  fast  I  sang  oiv 

l)()\v  and  try  to  get  a  line.      ^h'.   J^nsign  to   Ensign    Edson,  the  officer   in  charge 

EdsoiL   told   ine:     **  ])anin    it.   keej)    your  '"  The  line  is  fast,  sir.     Go  ahead.""     He]-, 

mouth  sliut.     Em  in  charge  of  this  boat.""  sponded."All  right."      While  Mr.  Eds(- 

After  that  I  thought  it  was  advisal)l(>  for  was  hauling  liis  boat  towards  the  Mari' 

me  to  ke(^})  quiet,  as   1    was    told    hy  tlie  Teresa  to  save  the  officers  and  men.  I  ]■> 

oflicei-  in  chai-ge.  marks  to  Otto  Brown,  seaman."  By  gosl. 

We  I'ounded  the  how  of  the  boat,  which  tliat    line    is    vei'y    poor.  Otto.""      BroA\ 

we  found  out  was  Wa^,  Maria  Teresa .  \\\Q  said.  "  II    looks    \qyy   poor.    Keller,"' 

l!;ig-ship  of  tlie  Spanisli  lleet.      Mr.  Edson  took    the    line  in    my  hands,  and  rul)be« 

took  the  ));rNit«M' of  tlie  cutter  in  his  hand  it    and    smell    it.       It    smelt    to    me    li;. 

and  lifted  it  uj)  towai'ds  the  foreca;stle  of  the  rope  was  i)retty  bad  —  that  is.  an  o^ 

the  H))anish    man-of-wa)',  to   make    them  i-ope. 

understand,  I  suppo.se,  that  they  were  to  I  turned   round  and   asked  one  of  ti 

giv'(^  us  a.  i'()i)e,  which  we  intended  to  make  Spaniards  if  there  was  any  Spanish  oili 

fast    ashore,  so   that   we    could   haul    our  cei' ashore.      The  man  told  me, "' Yes."     i 

boat  to  and  fi'o  olT  the  beach.     They  gave  said,  "  Where ."""  and   he  pointed  out  with 

us   a   line,  and  we  headed  for  the  shore,  his  finger  an    officer  clad   in  under-shii4 

about  two  hundred  yards.  and  drawers,  with    a    white   cap  on,  an 

When   we  i-eached  the  surf  ]\Jr.  Edson  told  me  in  Spanisi).  "  Almiranto  "":    th; 

called    for   a    volunteer  to   take  the    line  meai]s    as    much    as    "  Thei-e    is    tlie   ae 

ashore.      Seaman  Brown  responded.      He  miral."' 

took  the  line  round  his  neck,  and  jumped  I  went  up  to  Admii'al  Cervera.who  lir; 

overboai'd    without  the   order   of   Ensign  half  a  cigai'ette  in   his   lingers,  and  tO' 

Edson.     He   hesitated  a   little  before  he  him,  "Admiral,  be  so  kind  and  tell  on- 

jumped,  because  lie  had  no  orders.    After  of  your  officers  aboard  they  should  give 

he    had    fought   in   the   water   about   ten  us  a  better  line  if  they  want  us  to  save 

minites  he  was  getting  exhausted.      Our  all  his  people,  because  I   fouiid  out  that 

oiHcei"  in  charge  saw  thai  he  could   not  the   line  was  very  poor.""      Admiral  Cer- 

make  the  beach,  so  he  backed  the  boat  in  v(u'a  turned  round,  and   told   one  of   his 

and  picked  him  U[).      "  Brown."  said   he.  officers,  in    Spanish,  to    hail    the    Maria 

"you  were  a  little  too  hasty.      I   didn't  Teresa  and  tell  them  to  give  us  a  better 

mean  you  to  jump  ovei-board  at  the  ])res-  ro})e.    The  answer  he  got  from  the  Maria 

er.t  lime.     1  was  getting  tlie  boat  a  little  Tei'esa,  from  one  of  the  officers,  was  that 

nearer  before  I  sent  you,  otf.""  they  could  not  give   us  any  better  rope, 

Islv.  Edson  gave  me  the  ordei-s  to  go  in  because  everythiijg  was  a  tire, 
a  little  nearei' to  the  beach..      As  we  near-  Then    I   jisked   Admiral  Cervera  if  his 

ed    the    beach.   }.Ir.   Edson    thought    that  magazines — powder-magazines — were  un- 

Ih'own  could  make   the  beach   in   safety.  i\ev  water.     Admiral  Cervera  told  me  tlie 

He  order(Hl  him  to  go  ahead.      At  that  I  after  magazine  w;is  under  watei'.  but  the 

asked  ])erniission  to  liel})  Brownout.     Air.  forward  one  he  was  not  sure  of.      I  pass- 

Edson    smd,  "Can    you    swim:""     I    told  ed  the  remarks  to  (Vito  Brown  :"  My  God  ! 

him,   '"Yes.  sir.""      He   said.   "Well.  K(']-  if  we  don't  get  other  helj")  we  can't  save 

ler.  gt)  ahead.'"  those  peo]tlel      That  ro])e  is  very  })oor/' 

I  tore  my  cMothes   from  my  body,  and  Vyy    this    time    Mr.    Edson    came    back 

I    jumped   ovcrl)oard  and  swam    towards  from  the  jl/c/r/a  IVr^'.^a  with  the  first  load 

Brown,  and  helped  him  to  carry  the  line  of  S[)aniards.      As  he  neared  the  beach — - 

ashore.      Wlu^n  v^•e  got  there  1  s;nv  alxnit  W(^  will  say  about  seveiity-five  yai'ds — he 

forty  -  live    ISpaniards.    and     tlieir    boats,  threw  the  Spaniards  overboard,  and  I  and 

which    had    Ixmui    smashed    to    ]n(\es    on  Ih'own    received  them  and  brought  them 

tlie  rocks.      As  soon    as  we    ccMild    I    and  ashore  in  safety. 

Ih'own  ran  up  l(^  a  tree.    1  took  hal f  a  turn.  AVheii    Air.  Edson    went    back    for    an- 

with    the   line  aromul   the  ti-ee.  aiul    then  otlier  load.  I  noticed    some   Cubans   com- 

tu.rned  round  and  called   uihui   tr.e  Sproi-  ing   down.       I   knew  they  Avere   Cubans, 

iards  the  b(>st.  way  1.  could.  "  Wiene  qui  !"■  because    they    had    theii'    rifles,  ammuni- 

That    means.   "Come    here.""       Tiu^se    ad-  lion,  and  machetes.      They  were  running 

dressed    came    to  us.  and    I    tt^ld   them    to  towards  the  Spaniards.      I  could  see  that 

give  us  a  pull,  so  that  wo  could  stretch  the  the  Spaniards   were   trembling,  and    that 

line.  the  Cubans  were  ])re])ariiig  to  (ii'c  at  them. 


THE  RESCUE  OF  ADMIKAL  CERVEKA. 


I  jumped  towards  the  first  one  I  met,  and 
told  liim,  ill  Spanish,  the  best  way  I  coukl, 
"  Hombre  no  massa."  That  means, ''  Don't 
kilL"  It  seemed  to  me  he  understood. 
Then  I  asked  him  in  Spanish,  "Diena 
Yds.  oficiales  Cnbaiios?"  He  responded, 
"Si,  seiior."  He  turned  around  and 
pointed  the  captain  out  to  me,  and  tokl 
me,  "El  capitan."'  That  means,  "He  is 
the  captain  of  the  company." 

I  went  to  him  and  said,  "I  am  an 
American  petty  ollicei',  and  my  officer 
in  charge  is  in  the  boat,  and  as  lie 
cannot  speak  to  you,  I  make  it  my 
business  to  tell  you  that  these  Span- 
iards are  United  States  prisoners  of  war, 
and  they  cannot  be  touched  by  your 
people" — that  means,  by  the  Cubaiis — 
"and  I  will  make  it  my  business,  when  I 
go  back,  to  tell  my  division  officer,  Mr.  En- 
sign Edson."  He  responded  to  me,  "I 
will  take  care  of  them,  and  the}^  won't  be 
touched."  Then  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  draw  a  cor- 
don around  them,  so  that  they  don't  run 
away  from  us,  because  I  thought  if  they 
did  they  miglit  get  shot  b}'-  the  Cubans. 

The  work  of  rescuing  went  on,  to  my 
best  knowledge,  for  about  two  hours. 
i\mongst  those  rescued  fi'om  the  Maria 
Teresa  were  many  wounded,  and  wound- 
ed very  heavy.  As  I  remember,  one  man 
was  shot  all  to  pieces.  Ensign  Edson 
and  one  of  the  boat's  crew  lifted  him  up 
carefully  out  of  the  cutter,  lowered  him  in 
the  water,  and  I  and  Brown  had  to  take 
him  ashore  through  the  surf  more  dead 
than  alive.  As  far  as  I  understood  af- 
terwards, that  man  died  on  the  beach. 

After  we  had  about  three  or  four  loads 
put  safe  ashore  by  the  cutter,  the  gig,  in 
ciiarge  of  Lieutenant  Norman,  hove  in 
sight,  and  I  saw  Lieutenant  Norman  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Edson.  After  that  I  saw  the 
gig  and  cutter  working  frequently  to  and 
fro  from  the  beach. 

There  were  some  men  on  the  davit 
falls  of  the  burning  ship,  and  I  told  Mr. 
Edson,  "Those  men  hanging  on  the  da- 
vits, it  would  be  good  to  go  around  there 
and  save  them."  As  w^e  bad  been  rescu- 
ing these  x^eople  the  small  ammunition 
and  the  big  ammunition  was  being  ex- 
])loded  right  and  left,  so  tiiat  the  boats' 
crews  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edson  and  JMr. 
Norman  were  in  danger  of  being  destroy- 
ed any  moment.  After  the  officers  and 
crew  had  been  I'escucd  from  the  forecas- 
tle, Mr.  Edson,  with  the  cutter,  went  astern 


of  the  Maria  Teresa.  There  was  a  cou])le 
of  men  hanging  on  a  boat's  fall ;  he  pick- 
ed up  those  men,  put  them  in  the  gig,  and 
left  for  the  Gloucester.  Mv.  Norman, 
with  the  Gloucester  s  gig,  brought  the 
last  load  of  Spaniards  ashore.  After  I 
and  Brown  had  taken  them  through  the 
surf,  and  Brown  had  i-eturned  to  the  gig. 
Mr.  Norman,  who  was  in  a  hurry  to  re- 
turn to  the  Gloucester,  hollered  to  me, 
whei'c  I  was  on  shore,  and  said, "  Keller, 
you  better  hurry  up,  else  you  get  left." 

I  jumped  in  the  surf,  and  as  I  swam  to 
the  stern-i)ost  of  the  gig,  I  told  him,"  Mr. 
Norman,  the  admiral  is  ashore."  Mi'. 
Norman  told  me,  "Hell!  is  he  ashoref 
I  said:  "  Yes,  sir.  Don't  you  want  him 
al)oard?"'  lie  said,  "Yes:  go  and  get 
him." 

I  jum])ed  in  the  surf  again,  swam 
ashore,  went  towards  the  admiral,  and  I 
told  him:  "xVdmiral,  will  you  be  so  kind 
and  come  along  with  me?  The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  gig  would  like  to  have  you 
to  come  aboard  the  Gloucester."  The 
admiral  extended  his  right  hand,  patting 
me  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  '•  Yes, boy." 
He  turned  around  and  asked  me  if  he 
could  take  his  officers  along  with  him. 
I  told  him,  "Yes,  sir."'  Then  he  called 
on  his  son,  and  tlie  captain  of  the  Maria 
Teresa,  and  his  whole  staff,  and  we  ])ro- 
ceeded  towai'ds  the  boat.  As  we  ])ro- 
ceeded  towards  the  boat  Brown  was  wait- 
ing for  us. 

The  admiral.  Brown,  and  I  jum|)ed  in 
the  surf.  I  told  the  admiral  to  get  his 
hand  around  my  neck  and  the  other  hand 
around  Bi'own,  and  he  did  it,  and  we 
swam  towards  the  gig.  When  we  reach- 
ed the  gig,  the  admiral  ])ut  his  hand  on 
the  toll-board  of  the  gig.  Mr.  Norman 
extended  his  har.ds  and  got  hold  of  his 
both  hands,  while  I  and  Brown  lifted 
him  uj)  and  put  him  in  the  gig.  Then 
we  went  back  and  went  after  the  captain. 
As  the  captain  was  wounded  and  w\as 
helpless,  I  and  Browii  had  to  carry  him 
througli  the  surf.  When  we  came  to  the 
gig  he  extended  his  right  hand,  as  his 
left  hand  was  wounded.  Mr.  Norman  ex- 
tended his  hands,  grabbed  his  right  hrnd, 
and  I  and  Brown  took  him  l)y  the  legs 
and  lifted  him  up  cai'efully.  By  this 
time  he  was  taken  by  Boatswain's-Mate 
Thompson  and  let  down  in  the  gig. 

Then  we  went  back  again  and  got  tlie 
doctor,  and  some  of  the  junior  officers, 
and  Cervera's  son,  and  brought  them  to 
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llio  g-if^.     Tlieii  wo  loft  and  ])i'()ceock'd  tow- 
ards ilio  Gloucester. 

As  we  rouiidod  ilio  how  of  tlie  Maria 
Teresa  the  adinii-al  told  us  not  to  <z'o  too 
(d<>s(\  becaus(!  tlier*^  is  sonic  of  tlie  11-iiicdi 
o-mis  olcvated  and  loaded,  and  tlioy  inio-]it 
explode  any  minute.  At  this  time  I  was 
sitting-  on  tlie  tiller,  and  Lieutenant  Nor- 
man told  me  to  Iom^j)  lier  oiV.  I  hardly 
did  keep  her  oil",  when  one  of  the  y-ims 
e.xploded,  and  the  shell  dropped  riyht  in 
front  of  us,  about  ten  yards,  into  the  water. 

AVc  proceeded  towards  the  Gloucester. 
During  the  voyage  Admiral  C'ervera  told 
Mr.  Norman,  "  1  surrender  to  you  Amer- 
ican i)Co])ie,  but  I  don't  i-ecognize  the 
Cubans;  1  don't  surrender  to  the  Cubans. 
And  i)lease,  for  Heaven's  sake,  send 
some  of  y(Mir  men  to  watch  my  men,  as  I 
am  afraid  that  those  men  will  be  killed 
by  tho  Cubans." 

As  wo  came  along'sido  tlie  Gloucester 
on  the  starboard  o-ai)o-Avay,  I  saw  Captain 
Wainwi'iglit  and  Lieutenant  Huso  re- 
ceiving Admiral  Cervera  and  his  staff. 
Ther(^  were  side-boys,  and  he  was  given 
the  full  honor  of  admiral,  and  the  chief 
boatswain's  mate  ])iped  him  over  the  side. 
Then  I  saw  xVdmiral  Cervera  liand  in 
hand  with  Captain  Wain  wriglit.  and  they 
all  went  aft  to  the  quai'ter-deck.  whei'O 
he  and  his  stall'  weiit  down  in  the  ollicers' 
cabin. 

I  got  out  of  the  boat  jind  jumped  ab(^ard 
the  ship.  As  1  went  forwai'd  ]  saw  tiie 
])rison(M's  from  tlie  l^lufou  an.d  Fiivov 
underneath  the  awnings,  and  J  saw  ih.e 
two  Colt,  automatic  rapid-lire  guns  train- 
ed on  them.  I  tried  to  get  forward  and 
talk  to  some  of  tliose  prisoners,  but  there 
were  guards  stationed,  and  1  was  not  al- 
lowed to  do  so. 

I  turned  rii-ound  ami  I  saw  lots  of  cof- 
fee—  three  or  four  colt ee-ca lis  sta.ntliug 
around  the  deck— and  some  hard  hre;ui. 
I  was  very  tired,  and  ihougiit  tiiat  a  little 
coU'ee  would  strengliieii  me  up.  1  wt^iii 
to  ii'et  a  cup  of  cotVee.  when  1  met  Dr 
Bransford.  i  told  him:  "1  fe(d  wea;x.  i 
luive  be(Mi  in  the  water,  i  ami  l>rown. 
for  a  considerable  time."  lie  sai<i.  "  Come 
down  and  1  will  give  you  something." 
I  called  L row  11.  and  we  went  tc\i;e;her 
down  Ix^hnv.  The  doctor  give  us  a  tum- 
bler of  whiskey  each,  and  told  u.->  to  kuep 
qui(M,  because  we  had  been  woricing  too 
hard. 

On  the  berth-decl^.  ^vhere  the  sick-bay 
was,  I   saw   the   wounded   Snaniarvls    and 


the    heavy    wounded    laying    around    O: 
the  de(dc.  and  Dr.  Bransford  and  the  sick 
nurse  attending  to  them.      As  I  returnee; 
I  met  Ensign  Edson   on   the  steps  goin_ 
down    to    the    sick-bay    to   attend   to   th' 
wounded,  for  he  had  been  a  doctor  before 
lie  entered   the  service.      I  passed  the  re- 
marks to  Ih'own  :  ■■  That's  very  nice,  ain't 
it.  Otto?      ^Ir.  Edson  is  going  to  help  Dr. 
Braiisfoi'd  now."    I  and  Brown  stopped  at 
the    skylight    and    looked    down    on    the 
berth-deck,  and  saw  Mr.  Edson  attending 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Pluton.      Then  I 
felt  kind  of  dizzy.      I  tried  to  lie  down  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  I  could  not  rest.    Y\'hen 
the   cutler    was    called   away   tlie   secoip 
time.  I  tried  to  go  in  it.  but  'Mv.  Normai 
told    me   not    to  go.  as  I   had   done  gooi 
work  and  was  too  tired,  and  he  ^vas  afraid: 
I  might  get  sick.      I  turned  around  anu 
"went  forward;  tlien  I  saw  Mr.  Edson  at- 
tending  to   one   of    the    wounded.      That 
same  fellow  died  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  buried  at  sea. 

After  we  had  everything  straightened  up 
aboard  the  Gloucester,  and  the  wounded 
was  ])retty  well  attended  to.  with  the  best 
com  f  ort  V\-e  had  to  give  them,  wet  ra.nsferi'cd 
our  ])rison.ers  to  the  Iowa.  I  saw  that 
some  of  those  prisoners  did  not  want  to 
leave  us.  Ensign  Edson  got  hold  of  them 
and  coaxed  them  to  get  in  the  boat,  giv- 
ing them  to  understand,  tlie  best  way  he 
could,  that  nothing  would  liai^.j^en  to  them. 
Tliey  obeyed  his  orders  and  went  in  the 
boat,  while  I  stood  on  the  gangway  and 
assisted  them. 

After  all  tliese  ]>risoners  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Gloucester,  they  sent  boats 
from  ihe  Olicette  for  the  v\"ounded,  for 
we  did  not  have  places  for  them  on  board, 
am]  no  comforts.  Amongst  these  vround-' 
ed  were  some  very  heavy  wounded,  and 
it  was  very  dillicnlt  to  get  them  out  of 
the  berth-dec'K.  ]\lr.  Edson  come  to  me 
a,iul  told  me  to  rig  sc^me  kind  of  gangway 
to  get  them  into  the  bo;it  out  of  the  hold. 
1  understood  vrliat  ^Mr.  Edson  wanted  mc 
to  do.  but  we  did  luit  have  much  lumber 
aboard,  only  a  few  boards,  and  I  could 
not  rii;-  the  thing  Mr.  Edson  wjinted.  so  I 
suggested  that  we  use  boards,  and  send 
them  up  on  the  boards.  '}dv.  Edson  mis- 
understood iriC.  and  thought  the  ])laii 
would  not  work.  After  1  ex}daincd  to 
him.  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
\vor.id  work,  and  toUl  me.  "Go  ahead, 
Kciler." 

We  took  each   a  badlv  wounded  man, 
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laid  liim  on  a  board,  with  the  lianniiock  called  all  hands  to  quarters,  and  we  laid 

he  was  in,  lifted  the  board  up  from  beh)\v,  the  dead  man  on   a   board,  covered    him 

and  two  men  on   deck  hauled  the  board  with    a   captured   flao*    from   the  Pluton, 

with    the   wounded   man    and    hannnock  and    brought  him    aft.      M\\  lluse  called 

and   laid    him    on    the   deck.      Then    :\Ii'.  the  master-at-arms.  Mr.  V.  A.   Mehan,  to 

Edson    told    me   to   do   the  same    way   in  read  a  couple  of  chanters  out  of  the  13ible, 

getting-    them    over    the    side     into    the  while  the  whole  ship's  cr(nv  was  jji-esent. 

Olivette's  boats.      In  this  way  we  hauled  captain  and  all.      After  tiiis  was  done  we 

out  three  heavy-wounded    men    and  put  took  the  dead  man,  mai'ched  around  the 

them   in  the  boats.      The   light  wounded  ship,  put   him    on    a  rail,  and    Mr.   Huse 

were  assisted  partly  by   me  and    by  Mr.  told  nie  to  pipe  him  over  the  side.      Pip- 

Edson,  and  in  this  way  we  brought  them  ing  over  the  side  is  the  greatest  honor  a. 

all  into  the  boat.  man  can  get  aboard  a  ship,  and  these  hon- 

After  the  wounded  were  all  gone,  and  ors  are  given  only  to  an  ollicer  or  a  dead 

the    prisoners    all    gone,  there    was    one  man.      So  we  buried  the  man    with    full 

dead  man  to  be  buried.      Mr.  Huse  gave  honors. 

orders  to  Otto  Brown  to  sew  the  body  up  After  this  was  done  Mv.  Tluse  told  me 

in  a  hammock,  put  some   ballast   on  his  to    "pipe   down'' — which    means   to   dis- 

feet,  and    get    him   ready.      After  every-  band.      Then  we  went  back  to  Santiago 

thing  was  done,  Mr.  Huse  called  me  and  and  resumed  our  station  for  the  night  on 

told  me  to  call  all  hands  to  quarters.      I  the  blockade. 
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BY     WILLl.l.M    1)1-:AX    IlOWKLLS. 
TART    IV. 


I 


^^Ih  the    rest    when    the    doors    were    opened 

N  the  start  from  Cuxhaven  the  pa.ssen-  to  the  train,  and   followed  a  giini])se  of 

gershad  the  irresponsible  ease  of  ])eople  the  portier  with  their  hand-brigs,  as  he  I'an 

ticketed  through,  and  the  steamship  com-  down  the  i)latform,  still  bent  u])Oii  esca])- 

pany  had  still  the  charge  of  their  ba.ggage.  ing  them,  and  brought  him  to  bay  at  last 

But  when  the  Marches  left  Hamburg  for  in  a  car  where  he  had  got  very  good  seats 

Leipsic  (where  they  had  decided  to  break  for  tliem,  and  sank  into  their  places,  hot 

the  long  pull   to  Carlsbad),  all  the  aux-  and  humiliated  by  their  needless  tumult, 

ieties     of     European     travel,    dimly     re-  As    they  cooled,  they    recovered    their 

membered  from    former   Euroi)ean  days,  self-respect,  and  i-enew^d  a  youthful  joy 

offered    themselves    for    recognition.      A  in  some  of  the  long-estranged  facts.      The 

portier    vanished    with     their    hand -bag-  road  was  rougher  than  the  roads  at  home; 

gage  before  they  could  note  any  trait  in  but   for   nuich  less  money  tlioy  had  the 

him  for  identification  ;  other  j^ortiers  made  comfort,  with.out  the  unavailing  splendor, 

away  with  their   trunks;    and    the   inter-  of  a  rullnian    in    their  second-class  ca^r- 

preter  w^ho  helped  March  buy  his  tickets,  riage.      Mrs.  March    had   expected    to   be 

with    a    vocabulary    of    sti'ictly    railroad  used  with    tln^    sev(U'iiy  on    the   imperial 

English,  had  to  help  him  find  the  pieces  railroads  which   she  had   failed  to  expo- 

in  the  baggage-room,  curiously  estriinged  rience  from  the  military  on  the  Hambui-g 

in  a  mountain  of  alien    boxes.      One  of-  sidewalk's,  but  nothing  could  be  kindli(H' 

hcial  weighed  them;   aiu)ther  obliged  him  than  the  whole  numagement  toward  her. 

to  pay  as  much  in  freight  as  for  a  third  Her  fellov^'-travellers  Avcre  not  lavish  of 

passenger,    and    gave    him     an     illegible  tlieir  rights,  as  Americans  are;    what  they 

scrap  of  paper  which  recorded  their  num-  got,  that  ihey  kept;  and  in  the  run  fum 

her  and  destination.      The  interpreter  and  Hamburg  to  Leii)si(^  she  had  several  oc- 

the   portiers  took  their   fees   with   a   pro-  casions  to  observer  that  no  German,  how- 

fessional  effect  of  dissatisfaction,  and  he  ever  young  or  robust,  dreams  of  offering 

went   to   wait   with  his    wife   amidst    the  a  belter  ])lace,  if  he  has  one,  to  a  lady  in 

smoking  and  eating  and  drinking  in  the  grace  to  her  sex  or  age;  if  they  got  into  a 

restaurant.       They    burst    through    with  carriage  too  late  to  secure  a  forw;ird-look- 

*  Begun  in  January  number,  1899. 
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ii)o-  scat,  she  rotlo  backward  to  tlie  end  of  avIio   .irot   into   their   carria.ee   at   Magde- 

tliat  sta^-e.      ])Ut  if  tliey  apj)ealed  to  tlieir  huv^2\  and.  talked  over  the  LoiidoD  Ilhis- 

fellow  -  travellers    for    inforinntion    about  trdfcd  Xpics   with    an    Englisii  -  speakini;- 

('lian<;-es,   or    stops,   or    any    of    tlie    little  l*'i'aiilein    in    her    company:    slie    readily 

facts   that  they  Avisbcd  to   make  Mire  of,  accei)ted  tlie  fact  of  Mrs.  MarclTs  iiation- 

they  wei-e  (niiii^-btcned  ])ast  })ossil)ility  of  ality,  but  found  notliing-  wonderful  in  it. 

error.      j\t   the    jxtiiit    where    they   niiaht  apparently;   and  when  she  left  the  train 

have  <^-one  wron.u'    the   explanations  were  sh<^   left   Mi's.  March    to   I'ecall   with   fone 

renewed    with    a    ihou.ii'ht fulness    whieli  I'e.gret   the    old   days    in    Italy   when    she 

showed  that  their  anxi(^ties  luid  not  been  iirst    came    abroad,    and    could    make    a 

for^-otten.      She    said    she    could    not  see  Avhole  carriage  full  of  Italians  break  into 

how  any  ])eople  could  be  both  so  selhsli  ohs  and   abs  by  saying  that  she  was  an 

and  so  sweet,  and  her  husband  seized  the  American,  and  telling  liow   far  she  bad 

advaiitagt;  of  saying  something  ofl'ensive:  come  across  the  sea. 

'*You     wouHMi     ai'e    so    ])am])ered     in  '"  Yes,*"  Marcli  assented.  "  but  that  ^vas 

America   that   you    are  aslonisluMl    when  a  great  while   ago.  and  Americans   were 

you  ai-e  treat<^d  in    Europe  like  the   mere  much  raj'er  than  they  are  now  in  Eni'ope. 

human  beings  you  are."*  Tlie  Italians   are   so   much   inore   sym])a- 

She  answered  with  iinex])ected  reason-  thetic    than   the    Germans    and    English, 

ableness:   "Yes,  there's  something  in  that:  and  they  saw  that  you  wanted  to  inipro- 

but   avIkui   the  Germans  have   tan.ght   us  them.      Heaven    know"s    how    little    tbey 

hov,-    despicable    we   are    as   women,  why  cared  I      And  then,  you  were  a  very  prei- 

do  tliev   treat   us  so    well   iis  liiunan    be-  tv  voung  gii-l  in   those  davs:  or  at  leas: 


m 


1  tlionobt  so.' 


This  was  at  ten   o'clock,  after  she  had  '"Yes,"'  she   sighed,    "and   now    I'm    a 

ridden  ])ackward  a  long  way,  and  at  last.  })lain  old  wonnni."' 

within  an  liour  of  Leipsic,  had  got  a  s(nU  "  (_)]i,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that." 

confr'Miting-  him.     Ttie  darkness  had  now  "  Yes,  I  am  !      IV)  you  think  they  would 

hidden  the  landscaj^e.   i>ut  the  impi'ession  have    cared    more,    if    it    had    been    Miss 

of  its  few  simple  elements  lingered  plea-  Ti'iscoer"" 

santly  ill  their  sense:   long  levels,  densely  ''Not   so  much    as   if   it  had   been   the 

vrooded   with    the  pn'ecis(\  severely   disci-  ])ivotal  girl.      They  would  have  found /^er 

plined     German    forests,    and     checkered  much  more  their  ideal   of  tlie  American 

with    tiidds   of   grain    and    gi-ass.   soaking  woman:  iind  even  she  would  have  had  to 

under    the    thin    rain    that    from   time   to  have  been  here  thirty  yeai'S  ago."" 

time  varied  the  thin  sunshine.      The  vil-  She  laughed  a  little  ruefully,      "  AYell, 

lag(^s   and    ])easants"   cottagers    were   nota-  ;>t  any  rate,  I  should  like  to  know  how^ 

bly   few:    Init  tliei'e  was  bei'e   and    there  Miss  Triscoe  would  have  ati'ected  them."' 

a  classic   or  a  gothic  villa,  wiiich.  at    one  "1    should    nuu'li    rather    know    what 

])oint,  an    English  -  speaking   young   lady  sort  of  life  that  English  Avoman  is  living 

turned    from    iun-  Tauclmitz  novel   to   ex-  here  with  her  Gei'uian  husband  :  I  fancied 

])lain  as  the  st'at  of  some  country  gi'Uile-  she  ha.d  married  i-ank.      I  could  imagine 

man:  the  land  was  in  hirge  holdings,  and  how  dull   it   must    be   in   her  little   Saxon 

this  accounted  for  the  si)arsity  of  villages  town,  from  the  way  she  clung  to  her  II- 

and  cottaiies.  Jiisirafcd   Xcw:^.  and    ex])lained   the    ipic- 

She  then    said    that  she  was  a  German  lures  of  the  royaliies  to  her  friend.     There 

teacher  of  English,  in  Uamburg.  and  was  is  I'omance  for  you  I"" 

going  home  to  Potsdam  for  a  visit.      She  They  arrived  at  Leipsic  fresh  and  chcer- 

s(HMn(Hl   lik-e   a   German    girl   out    of    Th.e  ful  after  their  five  hours"  journey,  and  asin 

luitidU.    and    in    return     for    this    favor  a  s})ell  of  their  travelbnl  ycmth  they  drove 

}.Irs.   ]Marcli    tried    to   invest    herself   wiih  up  through  th.e  academic  old  town,  asleej) 

some  romantic  interest  a.s  an   An.ierican.  -under   its   dimly  cloiuled  sky,  and  silent 

Sh(^  failed  to  nu)ve  the  gii'i's  fancy,  even  except   for   the   trolley-cars   that   ])i'OwhHl 

after    she    had    bestowed    on    her    an    im-  its    streets    with    their    feline     purr,    and 

namse  bunch    of   roses   which   the   young  briVivC  at    times   into    a    long,  shi'ill  cater- 

(jerman  fi'iend  in   Hamburg  hail  sent  to  waul.      A  sense  of   the   ])ast   imparted  it- 

them    just    before    they    left    their    Innel.  self  to  the  wedl-known  encotmter  with  the 

She    failed,  later,    on    the    same    ground  ]-ioriier  and  the  head  waiter  at   the  hotel 

with  the  j)leasant-looking  English  Avc^man  dooi'.  to  the  i)ayment  of  the  driver,  to  the 
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endeavor  of  the  secretary  to  have  tlieni  corned  in  tlieni,  till  time  lias  softened  it 

take   the    most   expensive    rooms    in    the  to  a  memory 

house,  and  to  liis  compromise  upon  the  "Of  old,  unliappv,  rai-ofT  ihinos,  • 
next  most,  where  thej^  found  tliemselves  -^i"!  '>:itiles  long  ago." 
in  great  comfort,  with  electric  lights  and  It  was  for  some  sncli  i-oason  tliat  while 
bells,  and  a  quicic  succession  of  fee-taking  Hio  :\tarcl)es  tiiiMied  with  instant  satiety 
call-boys  in  dress-coats  too  large  for  them,  from  tlie  swelling  and  strutting  sculi)ture 
The  spell  VN'as  deepened  by  the  fact,  which  which  celebrated  the  L(Mpsic  heroes  of  the 
March  kept  at  the  bottom  of  his  conscious-  war  of  1870,  they  liad  heart  for  those  of 
ness  for  the  i-tresent,  that  one  of  their  the  war  of  ISlo;  and  atier  their  noonday 
trunks  was  missing.  This  linked  him  dinner  they  drove  willingly,  in  a  pause  of 
the  more  closely  to  the  travel  of  other  the  rain,  out  between  yellowing  harvests 
days,  and  he  spent  the  next  forenoon  in  of  wheat  and  oats  to  the  held  where  Na- 
a  telegraphic  seai'ch  for  the  esti-ay.  with  j)()leon  was  beaten  by  the  Russians,  Aus- 
emotions  tinged  by  the  melancholy  of  trians  and  Prussians  (it  always  took  at 
recollection,  but  in  the  security  that  since  least  three  nations  to  beat  the  little 
it  was  somewliere  in  the  kee])ing  of  the  wretch)  fourscore  years  before.  Yet  even 
state  railway,  it  would  be  hnally  restored  there  Mrs.  March  was  really  more  con- 
to  him.  cei'Jied  for  the  si)arsity  of  corn-flowers  in 
^^III-  the  gi-ain.  which  in  their  modern  cliar- 
Their  windows,  as  theysawMii  the  morn-  acter  of  Kaiserhlumen  she  found  strange- 
ing,  looked  into  a  large  square  of  aristocrat-  ly  absent  from  their  loyal  function;  and 
ic  physiognom}^  and  of  a  Parisian  effect  March  was  more  taken  with  the  notion  of 
in  architecture,  which  afterwards  pi'oved  the  little  gardens  which  his  guide  told 
characteristic  of  the  town,  if  not  quite  him  the  citizens  could  have  in  the  suburbs 
so  characteristic  as  to  justify  the  passion  of  Leipsic  and  enjoy  at  any  trolley-car 
of  Leipsic  for  calling  itself  Little  Paris,  distance  from  their  homes.  He  saw  cer- 
The  prevailing  tone  was  of  a  gray  tend-  tain  of  these  gardens  in  groups,  divided 
ing  to  the  pale  yellow  of  the  Tauchiiitz  by  low,  unenvious  fences,  and  sometimes 
editions  with  which  the  place  is  more  fa-  furnisiied  with,  summer-houses, where  the 
miliarly  associated  in  the  minds  of  Eng-  tenant  could  take  his  pleasure  in  theeven- 
lish-speaking  travellers.  It  was  rather  ing  air,  with  his  family.  The  guide  said 
more  sombre  than  it  niiglit  have  been  if  he  had  such  a  gai'den  himself,  at  a  rent  of 
the  weather  had  been  fair;  but  a  quiet  seven  dollars  a  year,  where  he  raised  ve- 
rain  was  falling  dreamily  that  morning,  getables  and  flowers,  and  spoilt  his  })eace- 
and  the  square  was  provided  with  a  ful  leisure;  and  March  fancied  that  on  the 
fountain  which  continued  to  drii)l)h^^  in  simple  domestic  side  of  their  life,  which 
the  rare  moments  when  the  rain  fi)rgot  this  fact  gave  him  a  glim'pse  of,  tlie  Gor- 
itself.  The  place  was  better  shaded  tlian  mans  were  much  more  engaging  than  in 
need  be  in  tliat  sunless  hind  by  the  Ger-  their  charactei'  of  victors  over  eitliei-  the 
man  elms  that  look  like  ours,  and  it  was  First  or  the  Thii'd  Napoleon.  But  ])robal)ly 
sufficiently  stocked  with  German  statues,  they  w'ould  not  have  agi-eed  with  him. 
that  look  like  no  others.  It  had  a  mon-  and  probably  nations  will  go  on  making 
ument,  too,  of  the  kind  witli  which  Ger-  themselves  cruel  and  tiresome  till  hu- 
man art  has  everywhere  disfigured  the  numity  at  last  prevails  over  nationality, 
kindly  fatherland  since  the  war  witli  He  could  have  ])ut  the  casc^  to  the 
France.  These  monumenls.  though  they  guide  himself;  but  though,  the  guide  was 
are  so  very  ugl\\  Inive  a  sort  of  ])athos  imaginably  liberat(>d  to  a.  cosmopolitan 
as  recoi'ds  of  the  (>nl,v  war  in  whicli  Ger-  conception  of  things  by  three  years"  sor- 
man_y  unaided  has  triumphed  against  a  vice  as  waiter  in  English  hotels,  wIkm'o 
foreign  foe,  but  they  iivo  as  tiresome  as  he  leaiaied  the  huiguage,  he  might  not 
all  such  memorial  ])om[>s  rnu.st  be.  It  have  risen  to  this.  He  would  hav(;  ti'ied, 
is  not  for  the  victories  of  a  ])0O[)le  tliat  for  he  was  a  willing  and  kindly  soul, 
any  other  people  can  car<\  The  wars  tliougli  he  was  not  a  valet  de  ])lace  by 
come  and  go  in  blood  ajid  tears;  but  ])rofession.  There  seenifHl  in  fact  but 
whether  they  are  bad  war.s,  oi>  what  are  one  of  that  us(doss  and  amusing  race 
comically  called  good  wars,  they  are  of  (wlTudi  is  everywhere  falling  into  de- 
one  effect  in  death  and  sorrow,  and  their  cay  through  the  rivalry  of  the  perfected 
fame  is  an   offence  to  all    men   not  con-  Baedekers.)   left  in  Leipsic,  and  this  one 
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AViis  cii^-aoTd,  so  tlial  tlie  ]\rarche.s  IkkI  to  virtue  as  well  as  a  pleasure  of  tlie  famous 
devolve  ui)()ii  their  ex-^vaiter,  who  was  scene  of  Napoleon's  fii'st  great  defeat, 
now  the  keejjer  of  a  sniall  restaurant.  By  a  concert  between  their  guide  and 
lie  gladly  abandoned  his  business  to  the  driver  their  cai-i-iage  drew  up  at  tlie  little 
cai-e  of  his  wife,  in  ordei'  to  di'ive  hand-  iini  by  the  ]-oad-side.  which  is  also  a  niu- 
soniely  about  in  his  best  clothes,  with  seuni  slocked  with  relics  from  tlie  battle- 
sii'angei's  wlio  did  not  exact  too  much  lield,  and  with  objects  of  intei'est  relating 
knowledge  from  him.  in  his  zeal  to  to  it.  Old  muskets,  old  swords,  old  shoe:^ 
do  something  he  i)ossessed  hiinself  of  and  old  coats,  trumpets,  drttms.  gun-car- 
i\Iai'cirs  overcoat  vhen  Ihey  disinount-  riages,  wheels,  helmets,  cannon  balls. 
vd  at  their  Hi"st  gallei-y.  a.nd  let  fall  gra])e-shot,  and  all  the  murderous  rubbish 
from  its  pocket  his  prophylactic  liask  of  which  battles  come  to  at  last,  with  pi'ocla- 
bi'andy,  wiiich  broke  with  a  loud  crash  mations.  autographs,  caricatures  and  like- 
on  (lie  marble  tlocu'  in  the  jiresence  of  nesses  of  Napoleon,  and  effigies  of  all  the 
sevei'al  masterpieces,  and  perfum.ed  tlie  other  genei'als  engaged,  and  miniatures 
whole  ])]ac(\  Tlie  masterpieces  were  and  jewels  of  their  womenkind.  liljed 
some  excelh^nt  works  of  Luke  Kranach.  room  after  room,  through  which  theii' 
who  seemed  the  only  Gei'inan  }.»ainter  own.er  vaunted  his  way.  witii  a  loud 
Avoi'th  looking  at  when  th.ere  Avere  any  pounding  voice  and  a  bad  breath.  When 
Dutch  or  Italian  ])ictures  near,  but  the  lie  wished  them  to  enjoy  some  gross 
Iravellei'S  forgot  the  name  and  nature  of  British  satire  or  clumsy  German  gibe  at 
the  Kranachs,  and  remembered  after-  Bonai)arte"s  expense,  and  put  his  face 
wards,  only  the  shattered  fragments  of  close  to  begin  the  laugh,  he  was  some- 
the  brandy-flask,  just  how  they  looked  on  thing  so  terrible  that  !March  left  the 
tlie  Jloor,  and  the  fumes,  how  they  smelt.  ])lace  with  a  ])rofound  if  not  a  reasoned 
that  rose  from  the  ruin.  regret  that  the  French  had  not  won  the 

It,  might  have  been  a  warning  protest  battle  of  Leipsic.  He  walked  away  mus- 
of  the  veracities  against  what  they  were  ing  pensively  u.pon  the  traveller's  in- 
doing,  but  the  madness  of  sight-seeing,  adequacy  to  the  ethics  of  history  when 
which  spoils  travel,  was  on  them,  and  a  breath  could  so  sway  him  against  his 
they  delivered  themselves  u])  to  it  as  they  convictions;  but  even  after  he  had 
used  in  their  ignoi'ant  youth,  though  now  cleansed  his  lungs  with  some  deep  respi- 
they  knew  its  futility  so  well.  They  i-aticms  he  fcvand  himself  still  a  Bonapart- 
si)ared  themselves  nothing  that  they  had  ist  in  the  jiirsence  of  that  stone  on  the 
time  for.  that  day.  and  they  felt  falsely  rising  ground  where  Napoleon  sat  to 
guilty  for  their  omissions,  as  if  they  re-  watch  the  struggle  on  the  vast  plain,  and 
ally  h:ul  been  duties  to  art  and  hist(n'\'  see  his  empire  slip-ping  through  his  blood- 
which  must  l)e  discharged,  lilce  <)i)]ii;a-  stained  tingers.  It  was  with  difficult}^ 
tions  \o  one's  maker  and  one's  neiglibor.  tliat  he  cotild  keep  from  revering  the  hat 

They  had  a  totu-h  of  gentiine  joy  in  the  and    coat    which    are    sculptured    on    the 

presence  of  the   beautiful    old   Rathhaus.  stone,  but  it  was  well  that  he  succeeded, 

and  they  were  sensible  o\'  something  like  for  lie  cotild  not  make  out  then  or  after- 

a  genuine  emotion  in  ])assing  the  famous  wards  whether  the  habiliments  represent- 

and  venerabhMuiiversity  :  th(»  vtu'v  air  of  ed    were    really    Napoleon's    or    not.   and 

Leij)sic  is   rcnlohuit    of  ])rinnng   and  ])uli-  they  might  have  turned   out   to  be   Bar- 

lication,  which  aj)pealed  to  jiarcli  in  liis  clay  de  Tolly's. 

quality  of  editor:  and  they  could  not  fail  Wliile    h.e    st(Hxl    ti-ying    to    solve    this 

of    an    im])r(>ssion    of  the  (juiel    beauty  of  questii>n  of  clothes  lie  was  startled  by  the 

the  town,  witli  its  regular  sireets  of  houses  apparition    of   a   man   climbing   the   little 

bi-eaking  into  subui'han  villas  of  r»u  Amer-  slope  from   the  oi)])Osite  quarter,  and  ad- 

ican  scu't.  and   intei'sected   wiih   many  ca-  vancing  toward  them.      He  wore  the  ini- 

]ials,  which    in   the  inlei'vals   of   the   I'ain  perial   crossed   by    the    pointed    mustache 

weiv  (\igerly  navigated  by  pleasure  boais.  once    so   familiar    to    a    world    much    tlie 

and     contributed    to    the     general    inetu-  wcu'^e  for  them,  a.iid  March  had  the  shiver 

i"esqu(Mu\ss  by  their  fi-etiuent  l)ridges.  even  of  a  line  moment  in  which  he  fancied  the 

d'ui'ing  th(^  drizzle.      TiuM'e   seeimnl    to  Ite  Third    Napoleon  rising  to  view  the  scene 

no   churches    to   do.  and   as  it  was  a  Sun-  wlure  tlie    First   had  looked    his  coming 

day.   tlie    galleries    were    so    early    clo^eil  ruin  in  the  face, 
au-ainst  them    that    thev   were   making    a  •"Wliv.    it's    ^liss    Triscoe  !''    cried    his 
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\\\U\    and     ])('f()j'(3     Mairli     liad     noticed  many,  you   seem    remanded  to   tlie   most 

the  a])i)roa,(di  of  aiiotliei'   liiini-e,  tlie   eld-  lioi)eless  moment  of  the  Roman  PZmpii'e: 

ei'  and    tlie    yoim^ei-    lady    rushed    upon  you    think    nothing-    can    break    such    a 

ea(di  other,  and  encountered  with    a   Ici.ss.  foi-ce :    but   my    guide   says   tliat    even    in 

At    tlio    same    tinier     the    visagt^    of    the  Leipsic   tlie   Socialists  outnumber  all  the 

last  Em|)eror  resolved  itscdf  into  the  face  other    parties,  and  the  army  is  the  great 

of  (lieuei'ai    Triscoe,  who   gave  .Mai'ch  his  ti(dd    of    the    Socialist   propaganda.      The 

hand  in  a  more  t('mi)ei'ed  greeting.      'J'lie  army  itself  may  be  shaped  into  the  means 

ladies  beg'aii    asking  each    other  of  their  of  democracy. — even  of  ])eace." 

lives  sincci  their  j)arting  two  days  befoi'e.  *"  You'i'e  vei'y  optimistic.'"*  said  Triscoe, 

and  the   men    strolled   a   few  i)aces  away  curtly.       ""As  I  read  tiie  signs. we  are  not 

toward    {\\o    distant    ))rospect  of  Leipsic.  far  from  universal  war.      In   less  than  a 

which  at  that  i)oint  silhouettes  itself  in  a  year  we  shall   make  the  break  ourselves 

Mol>]e  sti'ctch  of  roofs  ;ind  spir(\s  and  tow-  in   a    war  with  Spain."      He  looked  very 

ers  against  the  horizon.  tiei'ce    as    he    prophesied,  and    he    dotted 

({cneral  Ti'iscoe  seemed  no  better  satis-  ^larch  over  with  his  staccato  glances, 

tied  with  (lermaiiy  than  he  had  been  on  ""AVell.   Ell    allow    that    if    Tammany 

first  st(^pi)ing  ashore  at  C'uxhaven.      He  comes   in    this   year,  we    shall   have    war 

might  still  have  been  in  a  jx^ut  with  his  with   Spain,      You    can't  ask  more  than 

own  country,  but  as  yet  he  had  not  made  that.  General  Triscoe  r"* 

up  with  any  other:  and  he  said.  "'AVhat  ^Irs.  Mai'ch  and  Miss   Ti'iscoe  had   not 

a    pity  Napoleon  didn't  thrash  the  whole  said  a  word  of  the  l)attle  of  Leipsic,  or  of 

duiiderheaded    lot  I       His    empire    would  the  impersonal  interests  which  it  suggest- 

hiivo,  been  a  blessing  to  them,  and  they  ed  to  the  men.      E^r  all  these,  they  might 

would   have   had    some   chance   of  being  still    have  been   sitting  in   their    steamer 

civilized  under  the  Fi'ench.      All  this  uni-  chaii-son  the  promenade  of  ihe  Xorumbia 

fication  of  nationalities  is  the  great  hum-  at  a  period  which  seemed  now  of  geologi- 

biig    of  the  century.       Every  stupid  race  cal  remoteness.      The  girl  accounted  for 

think     it's  happy  because  it's  united,  and  not  being  in  Dresden  by  her  father's  hav- 

civilization   has  been  set  l)ack  a  hundred  iiig  decided  not  to  go  through  Berlin  but 

years   by   tlu^    wars    that    were    fought   to  to    come    by    way    of    Leipsic.    which    he 

bring  the  unions  about;   and   more  wars  thought    they   had   better    see;    they    had 

will  have  to  be  fought  to  keep  them   up.  come     witluuit     stopping    in     Hamburg. 

\Vliat  a  farce   it   is!      ^Vhat's   become  of  They    had    not    enj(\ved    Leipsic    much; 

the  nationality  of  the  Danes  in  Schleswig-  it  had   rained  the  whole   day   before,  and 

Holst<Mn.    or    the    Ei'tuich    in    the    Rhine  they  had  not  gone  out.      She  asked  when 

Provinc(^s.  or  the  Italians  in  Savoy  f  Mrs.  ^Lircli    was    going    on    to   Carlsbad, 

]\lai'ch  had  thought  somethiim-  like  this  and  ^L's.  ]\[arch  answered,  the  ne.xt  morn- 

himself,  i)ut    to    have   it    ])iit    by   General  ing;   her  husband  wished  to  begin  his  cure 

Triscoe  made  it ott'ensive.    "  1  don't  know,  at  once. 

Isn't   it  rat  her  ([uarrelling  with  the  course^  Tiien  ]\[iss  Triscoe  I'tensively  wondered 
of  human  events  to  oppose  accomplished  if  Garlsbad  would  ch)  her  father  any  good  ; 
facts:"      The    unitications    were    bound    to  and  ]\Irs.  ^larch  discreetly  inquired  Gen- 
be.  just   as    the    separations    befort^    ihcm  ei'al  Triscoe's  symptoms, 
were.      And    so    far   they   have   nuuh^   for  ■"Oh.  he  hasn't   any.      But  I  know  he 
peace,  in    Europe   at     least,  and    peace    is  can't  be  well  —  wiili  gloomy  opinions." 
civilization.      Perhaps  after  a  great  many  ""  77/c//  may  come  from  his  liver."  said 
ages   people  will    come   togetlier   through  ^NFrs.  March.     '"  Nearly  every  thing  of  that 
tluMr  r(\il   interests,  the   human   interesis;  kind   does.      I    know  that  Mr.  ^Lu'ch    has 
but  at  present    it  seems  as  if  nothing  but  been  teri'ibly  depressed  at  limes,  and  the 
romantic  s(ml  imeiit  can  uiiit(Mhem.      I'y-  doctor  said   it   was  nofJi  /'ikj  ])ut  his  liver; 
and-by    they    may    litid    tiuit    thtu'e   is   no-  and  t'arlsbad   is  the  great  ])lace  for  fJidf, 
thing    in  it  ;    but   they  will   hav(>  to   learn  you  know." 
by  e.xperience."  ""  Perhaps  T  can   get  papa    to  run  over 

"Perhaps."   said    liie    u'riieral.    discon-  some  day.  if  he  iloesn't  like  Dresden.      It 

t(mt(Mlly.       ""T  don't  see  mucii  promise  (U'  isn't  very  far.  is  it.-" 

any  kind  in  the  future."  They    refei-red    to    Mrs.  March's   Baede- 

"  Well.    I    don't     know.       When     you  ker  together,  aiul  fcnind  that    it   was   five 

think    of    the    solid    militarism     o(    Ger-  hours. 
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"  Yes,  thatiswliatl  tliouglit/'said  INIiss  "  Wei],  doiTt    I'ead    alicad.        You    al- 

Triscoe,  with    a    cai-elessiiess    wliicli    con-  ways  want  to  look  at  tlie  last  paoe.'^ 

viuced  Mrs.  March  she  had  looked  iij)  the  '"You    were  tryiiii;-  to   look  aTthe  last 

fact  already.  piioo     yourself/'    she     I'etorted,    and     she 

'•If  you  deciile  to  come,  yon  must   let  would   have   liked  to  puuish   him    for  his 

us  get  rooms  for  you  at  our  hotel.    We're  complex    dishonesty    toward    the    alVair; 

o-oiiioto  Pupp's;  most  of  the  EnoHsh  and  hut  upon  the  whole  she  kept  her  temi)er 

Americans  go  to  the  hotels  on   the  Hill,  with  him,  and  she  made  liim  agree  that 

but  Pupp's  is   in    the   thick   of   it  in   the  Miss  Triscoe's  getting- her  father'^to  C^irls- 

lower  town;  and  it's  very  g-ay,  Mr.  Kenhy  had  was  only  a  (luestion  of  time, 

says;   he's  been  there  often.      Mr.  Burna-  ^riiey   i)arted    lieart's-friends  with   their 

n)y  is  to  get  our  rooms."  inell'ectual  g'uide,  who  was  alfectioiiatel v 

''I  don't  supi)ose  I  can  get  pai)a  to  go,"  grateful  for  the  few  marks  they  gave  liim^ 

said  Miss  Triscoe,  so  insincei'ejy  that  Mrs.  at  the  hotel  door;  and  they  were  in  just 

Mai'ch  was  sure  she  had  talked  over  tlie  the  mood  to  hear  men  sing-ing- in  a  farther 

ditf'erentroutes  to  Carlsbad  with  Burnamy  room    when   they  went  down   to  sup])er. 

— probably  on  the  way  from  Cuxhaven.  Tiie    waiter,  mucli    distracted    from   their 

She    looked    up   from   digg-ing-  the    ])oint  own  service  by  his  duties  to  it,  told  tliem 

of  her  umbrella  in   the  g'round.       ''You  it    was    the    bi-eakfast   party   of   students 

didn't  meet  him  here  this  morning-/'  which    they  had   heard    beginning  there 

Mrs.  Marcli  governed  herself  to  a  calm  about  noon.     The  revellers  had  now  been 

which  she  respected  in  asking-,  "Has  Mr.  some  six  liours  at  table,  and  lie  said  they 

Burnamy  been  here?"  might  not  rise  before  midnight;   they  hail 

"He  came  on  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elt-  just  got  to  the  toasts,  which  wei-e  a])par- 

win,  when  we  did,  and   they  all   decided  ently  set  to  music. 

to    stop   over   a   day.      They   left   on   the  The  students  of  right  remained  a  vivid 

twelve-o'clock  train  to-day."  color  in  the  impression  of  the  university 

Mrs.  March  perceived  that  the  girl  had  town.       They    ])ervaded    the    i)lace,   and 

decided  not  to  let  the  facts  betray  them-  decorated  it  with  their  fantastic  ])ersonal 

selves  by  chance,  and  she  treated  them  as  taste  in    coats  and    trou.sers,    as   well    as 

of  no  significance.  their  corps  caps  of  green,  white,  red,  and 

"  No,  we  didn't  see  him,"  she  said,  care-  blue,  but  above  all  hlue.      They  were  not 

lessly.  easily  distinguishahle  from  the  bicycleis 

The   two    men    came    walking   slowly  who  were  holding  one  of  the  dull   festi- 

towards    them,    and    Miss    Triscoe    said,  vals  of  their  kind  in  Leipsic  that  day,  and 

"We're  going  to  Dresden   this  evening,  perhaps   they    were   sometimes  both    stu- 

but    I    hope   we   shall    meet    sotnewhere,  dents  and  bicyclei-s.      As    bicyclei's  they 

Mrs.  March."  ke])t  about  in  the  rain,  which  they  seerned 

"Oh,  people   never  lose    sight  of  eacli  not  to  mind;  so  far  from  being  disheart- 

other  in  Europe;  they  can't;  it's  so  little!"  ened,  they  had  s})irits  enough  to  talce  one 

"Agatha,"  said  the  girl's  father,   "Mr.  another  by  the  waist  at  times  and  waltz 

March    tells    me    that  the    museum   over  in   the  square   before  the  hotel.      At  one 

there  is  worth  seeing."  moment     of    the     holiday     some     chiefs 

"  Well,"  the  girl  assented,  and  she  took  among  them  drove  away  in  cai'i-iages:  at 

a    winning   leave    of    the    Marches,    and  su])j)er  a  winner  of  prizes  sat  covered  with 

moved  gracefully-  away  with  her  father,  badges  and    medals;    another   who    went 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  was  Agnes,"  by  the  hotel  streamed  with  ribbons;   and 

said  Mrs.  March,  following  them  with  her  an  elderly  man  at  his  side  was  bespattered 

eyes  before  slie  turned  ui)on  her  husband,  with  small  knots  and  ends  of  them,  as  if 

"Did    he    tell    you    Burnamy   had    been  lie  had  been   in  an  ex])losion   of  ribbons 

here?     W'ell,  he  has  I      He  has  just  gone  somewhere.      It  seemed  all  to  be  as  excit- 

on  to  Carlsbad.      He  made  those  poor  old  ing  for  them,  and  it  was  as  tedious  for  the 

Eltwins  stop  over  with  him,  so  he  could  witnesses,  as  any  gala,  of  students  and  hi- 

be  with  hery  cyclers  at  home. 

"  Did  she  say  that?"  Mrs.   March    remained    with    an    unre- 

"  No,  but  of  course  he  did."  quited  curiosity  concerning  their  different 

"Then  it's  all  settled?"  colors  and  d iff ei'ent  caps,  and  she  tried  to 

"  No,  it  isn't  settled.      It's  at  the  most  make  her  husband  find  out  what  they  sev- 

interesting  point."  erally  meant;  he  pretended  a  superior  in- 
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torest  in  tlie  nature  of  a  people  wlio  liad  died  away  to  another  idle  feature  of  the 
sueh  a  passion  for  uniforms  that  tlicy  fair,  where  they  hoped  to  amuse  them- 
wcrc  not  content  with  its  o-i-atidcation  in  selves  with  the  imaiie  of  Old  Leipsic. 
their  immense  ai'iny.  but  indul<j:ed  it  in  Tiiis  was  so  faithfully  studied  from 
every  pleasure  aiul  emi)loyment  of  civil  the  past  in  its  narrow  streets  and  Gothic 
life.  Il(i  estimated,  i)erhaps  not  very  ac-  houses  that  it  was  almost  as  picturesque 
curately.  that  only  one  man  out  of  ten  in  as  the  present  epoch  in  tlie  ohl  streets  of 
Germany  wore  citizens"  dress;  and  of  all  Hamburg-.  A  drama  had  just  beg-uii  to 
functionaries  he  found  that  the  dogs  of  be  i'e|)resented  on  a  platfoi-m  of  the  public 
th(^  woman-and-dog  t(^ams  alone  had  no  s<iiiare  in  f)'ont  of  a  fourteenth  -  century 
distinctive  dress:  even  the  women  liad  beer-house,  witii  })eoi)le  taTKiug  fi'om  the 
their  jx'asant  costume.  windows  round,  and  I'evellers  in  the  cos- 
There  was  an  industi'ial  fair  open  tiime  of  the  period  drink'iiig  beer  and  eat- 
at  J^eipsic  vvhicli  the\'  went  out  of  the  ing  sausages  at  tables  in  the  open  air, 
city  to  see  after  suppei',  along  with  a  Their  eating  and  drinking  were  gen- 
tbrong  of  Leipsickers,  whom  an  liour's  nine,  and  in  tlie  midst  of  it  a  real  rain  i)e- 
interval  of  line  weatlu^r  tem])ted  forth  on  g"an  to  pour  down  upon  them,  without 
tlie  troll«\v;  and  with  the  hel})  of  a  lit-  att'ecting-  them  any  more  than  if  they 
tie  corporal,  who  took  a  fee  for  his  service  had  been  Germans  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
with  the  eagei'uess  of  a  civilian,  the.v  got  tury.  But  it  drove  the  Americans  to  a 
wheeled  chairs,  and  i-enewed  their  associ-  shelter  from  which  they  could  not  see  the 
ations  with  the  great  Chicago  Fair  in  see-  play,  and  when  it  held  u]),  they  made 
ing  tlie  exi)osition  from  them.  This  was  their  way  back  to  their  hotel. 
not,  March  said.  <[uite  the  same  as  being  Their  car  was  full  of  returning  plea- 
drawn  by  a  womaii-and-dog  tea\n,  which  surers.  some  of  whom  were  liap]\v  beyond 
would  have  been  the  right  means  of  do-  the  sober  wont  of  the  fathei'land.  The 
ing  a  German  fair;  but  it  was  something  conductor  took  a  special  interot  in  liis 
to  have  his  chair  pushed  by  a  slender  tipsy  passengei'S.  ti\ving  to  keei)  them  in 
youu.  girl,  whose  stalwart  brother  ap-  order,  and  genially  entreating  them  to  be 
))lied  his  strength  to  tiie  chair  of  the  quiet  when  they  were  too  obstreperous. 
lighliM-  traveller;  and  it  was  til  that  the  From  time  to  time  he  got  some  of  them 
girl  should  r*  cdvon  the  common  hire.  otf.  and  then,  when  he  remounted  the  car, 
while  the  man  took  the  common  tip.  he  appealetl  to  the  I'emain ing  passengers 
They  made  haste  to  leave  tln^  useful  for  their  sympathy  witli  an  innocent 
aspects  of  the  fair,  -Awd  had  themselves  smile,  which  tlie  Americans,  still  sti'ange 
trundled  away  to  the  Colonial  Exhibit,  to  the  unjoyous  ])hysiognomy  of  the 
whei-e  tht\v  vaguely  expected  something  (rernian  Empire,  faileil  to  value  at  its  rare 
lik<'    the    agi-eeable    coi'riiptions    of    the  worth. 

Midway    Plaisance.      The  idea  of  her   co-  Before  he  slept  that    night  ^larcli  ti'ied 

loiiial     progress     with      which     G<'rman\-  to  a--semble  from  the  experiences  and  im- 

is  trying  to  atl"(MM   the  honH>  iu'eping  iui-  pressions  of  the  day  some  facts  which  he 

agination    of   her    ])eoph^    was    illusti'ated  would    not    l)e    ashamed   of  as    a    serions 

l)y  an   encampuuMit   of  savages    from   her  observer  of  li  fe  in  Eei])sic.  and  he  remem- 

Centi-al  African   ])oss(>ssions.      They  were  bered  that  I  leir  guide  had  said  house-rent 

getting    their   supfx-r  at    the   moment  tiu'  was  very  low.      lie  gtMiei-alized  from  the 

Marches  stnv   them,  and    were  ci'ouching  guide's  content  with  his  fee  that  the  Ger- 

Inilf   nak'<'d    around    tlu'    lires    under    the  mans    wtu-(^    not    very    rapacious;    and    he 

kettles,  and  shivering  from  tlu^  cold.  i)ut  hecanu'   ([uite    irrelevantly  aware  that  in 

they  wer(^  not    very  chai-acleristic  of   the  Germany   no  man's  clothes  litted  him.  or 

impei'ial  expansion,  unless  perhaps  when  secMued  ex]>ected  to   tit   him;   that  the  wo- 

an    old    man    in    a    red    blanket   stuldenly  men    ili-essed    somewhat    better,  and    were 

sprang  up  with  a  knife  in   his  hand,  and  rather    pretty   sometimes,   and    that    the.v 

b(\<i-an    to   (dias(^   a    boy    roinid    the   camp,  had    ft>et    as   larue   as   the    kind    hearts   of 

Th(^   boy    was    liLihter  -  fnoitnl.    and    easily  the  GiU'mans  (~)f  every  au'C  and  sex.      He 

outran  the  sage,   wlio  trij)ped   at  time>«  on  w:is    able    \o    note,    rather    moi-e    fi'(^shly. 

his  blanket.      None  of  the  otluu'  Central-  tliai   with  all  their  kindn(^^s  the  Gtuanans 

Africans  se(Mned  to  cart^  for  the  race,  aiul  wtu'c  a   vtu'y  nervous  ])(^)]de.  if  not  ii'rita- 

without    waiting  for  the  event,  the  Anuu--  ble.  and  at    tlie  least  cause   gave   way  to 

ican  spectators   oi-dered   them>elvt^s  trun-  an  agitation,  which  indt^Hl  (piickly  ])assed, 
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but  was  violent  while  it  lasted.  Several 
times  that  day  he  had  seen  encounters 
between  the  portier  and  <;uesls  at  the  ho- 
tel which  promised  violence,  but  which 
ended  peacefully  as  soon  as  some  simj)le 
question  of  train-time  was  solved.  The 
encounters  always  left  the  ])ortier  puri)le 
and  perspiring",  as  any  agitation  must  with 
a  man  so  tight  in  his  livery.  lie  be- 
moaned liimself  after  one  of  them  as  tlu^ 
victim  of  an  unhai)py  calling,  in  which 
he  could  take  no  exercise.  "It  is  a  life 
of  excitements,  but  not  of  movemcjits," 
lie  explained  to  ]\Iarch ;  and  when  he 
learned  where  he  was  going-,  he  I'egreltcd 
that  he  could  not  go  to  Carlsbad  too. 
"  Eor  sugar?"  he  asked,  as  if  there  were 
overmuch  of  it  in  his  own  make. 

Mai'ch  felt  the  tribute,  but  he  had  to 
say,  "No;    liver.'' 

"Ah!"  said  the  poi-tier,  with  the  air  of 

failing  to  get  on    common   ground   with 

liini. 

XXV. 

The  next  morning-  was  so  fine  that  it 
would  have  been  a  line  moi'ning-  in  Amer- 
ica. Its  beauty  was  scai'cely  sullied  even 
subjectively  by  the  telegram  which  the 
portier  sent  after  the  Mai'ches  from  the 
iiotel  saying-  that  their  missing  trunk  liad 
not  yet  been  found,  and  their  s])irits  were 
as  light  as  the  gay  little  clouds  which  blew 
about  in  the  sky,  when  their  train  drew 
out  in  the  sun.shine  l)rilliant  on  the  charm- 
ing landscape  all  the  way  to  Carlsbad. 
A  fatherly  Traegcr  had  done  his  best  to 
get  them  the  w^oi-st  })laces  in  a  non-smok- 
ing compartment,  but  had  succeeded  so 
poorly  that  they  were  vei\v  comfortable, 
with  no  companions  but  a  mother  and 
daughter,  who  spoke  German  in  soft  low 
tones  together.  Their  compartment  was 
pervaded  by  tobacco  fumes  from  the 
smokers,  but  as  these  were  twice  as  many 
as  the  non-smokers,  it  was  only  fair,  and 
after  March  had  got  a  window  open,  it 
did  not  matter,  really. 

He  asked  leave  of  the  strangei-s  in  his 
German,  and  they  consented  in  theirs; 
but  he  could  not  master  the  secret  of  the 
windows-catch,  and  the  elder  lady  said  in 
English,  "Let  me  show  you,"  and  came 
to  his  help.  The  occasion  for  ex])laining 
that  they  were  Americans  and  accustom- 
ed to  different  car  windows  was  so  tempt- 
ing that  Mrs.  March  could  not  forbear, 
and  the  other  ladies  were  affected  as  deep- 
ly as  she  could  wish.  Perhaps  they  wei-e 
the  more  affected  l)ecause  it  presently  ap- 


peared that  they  had  cousins  in  New^  York 
whom  she  knew  of,  and  that  they  were 
ac([uainted  with  an  American  family  that 
had  passed  a  winter  in  Berlin.  IJfe  likes 
to  do  these  things  handsomely,  and  it 
easily  tui-ned  out  that  this  was  a  family 
of  intimate  fi'iendship  witli  the  ^Marches; 
the  names  familiai'ly  spoken  abolislied 
all  strangeness  between  the  ti-avellers; 
and  they  entered  into  a  com])arison  of 
tastes,  opinions,  and  experiences,  from 
which  it  .seemed  that  the  objects  and  in- 
terests of  cultivated  ])eo})le  in  Berlin  were 
quite  the  same  as  those  of  cultivated  peo- 
})le  in  New  York.  Each  of  the  })arties  to 
the  discovery  disclaimed  any  superioi'ity 
for  their  respective  civilizations;  they 
wished  rather  to  ascribe  a  greater  chai-m 
and  virtue  to  the  alien  conditions;  and 
they  acquii'ed  such  merit  with  one  anoth- 
er that  when  the  German  ladies  got  out 
of  the  train  at  Eranzensbad,  the  mother 
offered  Mrs.  March  an  ingenious  folding- 
footstool  whicli  she  had  admired.  In  fact 
she  left  her  with  it  clasped  to  her  breast, 
and  bowing  speechless  toward  the  giver 
in  a  vain  wish  to  exi)ress  her  gratitude. 

"That  w\as  very  pretty  of  her,  my 
dear,"  said  March.  "Yon  couldn't  have 
done  that." 

"  No,"  she  confessed  ;  "  T  shouldn't  have 
had  the  courage.  The  coui'age  of  my 
emotions,"  she  added,  thoughtfully. 

"  All,  that's  the  difference !  A  Berliner 
could  do  it,  and  a  Bostonian  couldn't. 
Do  you  think  it's  so  much  better-  to  have 
the  courage  of  your  convictions?'' 

"I  don't  know.  It  s(>enis  to  me  that 
I'm  less  and  less  certain  of  evei-y thing 
that  I  used  to  be  sure  of.'' 

He  laughed,  and  then  he  said.  "I  was 
thinking-  how.  on  oui'  wedding  journey, 
long  ago,  that  Gray  Sister  at  the  Iiotel 
Dieu  in  (^)uebec  offered  you  a  rose." 

"Well?-' 

"  That  was  to  youi'  j)i'etty  youth.  Now 
the  gracious  stranger  gives  you  a  folding- 
stool.'' 

"To  I'est  my  ])oor  old  feet.  Well,  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  a  rose,  now." 

"You  bent  toward  her  at  just  the 
slant  you  had  when  you  took  the  fiowei' 
that  time;  I  noticed  it.  I  didn't  see  Uiat 
you  look-ed  so  very  different.  To  be  sure 
the  roses  in  your  cheeks  have  turned  into 
rosettes;  but  rosettes  ai'e  xf'vy  nice,  and 
they're  much  more  permanent;  I  ])refer 
them;   they  will  kee])  in  any  climate." 

She  suffei'ed  his  mockery  witli  an  aj)- 
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procialive    sio-h.      "  Y('s.  om*   au'e    carica-  thrifty  in  tlie  farining- among- tlie  low  liill^ 

tui'tis  oLii'  youtli,  (locsn't  itT'  wliicli  they  g-radually  mounted  lo  uplands 

''I(h)irt   tliink   it  gets    mucli  fun    out  wlieie    they    tasted    a    mountain    quality 

of  it,""  lie  assentful.  in    the   thin    pure   air.      The   railroad  sta- 

*'No;    but   it  can't   help  it.      I  used    to  lions  were  shabbier;   there  was  an    inde- 

relxd   ag-ainst    it   when    it    (irst    began.       1  tinable    touch    of  something-  Southern  in 

did  enjoy  being  young.*"  the  scenei-y  and  the  })eople.      Lilies  wei-e 

''You    did,  my  dear."'    he    said,  taking  rocking   on    llie   sluggish   reaches    of  the 

her  hand   tcndci'ly:    slie   willuirew   it,   i)e-  streams,  and   where  the  curi'ent  quicken- 

caus(i  thoiigli    she   couhl  bcai'  his  sympa-  ed,  tall   wheels  wei'e  lifting  water  for  the 

thy,  her  New   l^higland   nature  couhl   not  tields  in  circles  of  brimming  and  spilling 

bear  its  expression.      "Andsoditl  I:  and  pockets.      A U)ng  the  embankments  where 

we  wer(i  botii  young-  a   long  time.      Ti'av-  a    new    traciv   was    being-   laid.  l)arefooted 

elling-    brin.Lis    tlie    ))ast    back,   don't    you  women  were  at  work  with  pick  and  spade 

think>'       Thei-e  at  tliat  restaurant,  where  and  bai'row,  and  little  yellow-haired  g-ii'ls 

we  stopped  for  dinner — ""  were  lug-giug  large  white-headed  l)abies, 

"Yes,    it    was   chai-ming!       Just    as    it  and    watching   the    train    go   by.      At   an 

nsed  to  be  I      With  that  white  ch)th.  and  up  g-rade  where   it    slowed  in  the  ascent 

thos(^    tall    shining-    bottles    of    wine,   and  he   l)eg-an    to   throw   out    to    the    children 

th(i  fruit  in  the  centi'e.  and  the  dinner  in  the    })fenning-s  which  had  been    left  over 

courses,  and  that  young- waiter  who  spoke  from    the    ])assag'e    in    Germany,  and    he 

Eng-lish,  and  was  so  nice!      Tm  never  g'o-  pleased  himself   with   his  bounty,  till   the 

inghome;   y/o^r  may,  if  you  like."  question     whether     the     children     could 

"  Y^ou  bi'agged  to  those  ladies  about  spend  the  money  forced  itself  upon  him. 
our  dining-cars;  and  you  said  that  our  He  sat  down  feeling-  less  like  a  good  gen- 
railroad  I'estam'ants  were  quite  as  good  ius  than  a  cruel  magician  who  had  tricked 
as  the  European.''  them  with  false  wealth:   but  he  kept  his 

'' I  had  to  do  that.      But  I  k'uew  Ijelter ;  remorse  to  himself,  and  tried  t(^  interest 

they  (  on't  begin  to  be."  his    wife   in    the  ditt'ei'ence  of  social   and 

"  Per]ia})S  not;   but  I've  been  thinlang  civic  ideal  ex))ressed  in  the  change  of  the 

that    travel    is    a    good   deal   alike   every-  inhibitory  ])lacards   at   the  car  wiiulows, 

wliere.      It"s  tl;e  expression    of   the   com-  which    in    Germany    had   strongliest   for- 

mon   civilization   of  the  world.      AVhen  I  bidden  him   to  outlean    himself,  and  now 

came  out  of  that  restaurant  and  ran  the  in  Austria  entreated   him   not    to  outl)OW 

train  down,  and  then  found  that  it  didn't  himself.      Siie  refused  to  take  part  in  the 

start    for    fifteen   minutes,  I    wasn't   sure  speculation    or    to    debate    the    yet    nicer 

whether  I  was  at  home  or  abroad.      And  ])roblem  involved  l)y  the  placarded  prayer 

when   we  changed  cars  at  Eu'er,  and  got  in  the  wash-i'oom  to  the  Messrs.  Travel lers 

into    this    train    which    iiad    Ixhmi    l)aking-  not  to  take  away  the  soap :  and  suddenly 

in    the  sun    for   us   oiUside   the   station.  I  he    felt    himself    as   tired   as   she    looked, 

didn't   know   i)ut    T  was  back  in   the  good  with   that  sense   of  the   futility    of  travel 

old    Fitchburg   depot.      To   be  sure.  ^Val-  which    lies    in    wait    for   every    one    who 

lenstein     wasn't    assassinated    at    ]n)ston.  ])rolits  by  travel, 
but  I   forgot  his  murcUM"  at    Kger.  and   so 

tli;U  came   to   tiu'  same  thing.       It's  these  XX\  I. 

confounded    tifty-odd    years.      I    used    to  They   fouiul   Burnamy  exj^ecting  them 

recollect  eviM'ything."  at  the  station   in  Gailsbad.  and  she  scold- 

Ile  had  got  up  ami  wa>  loo'uing  out  of  ed  him  like  a  nu>ther  for  taking  the 
the  window  at  the  laud>cape.  which  had  trouble  to  meet  them,  while  she  kept 
not  grown  less  amiable  in  grcuving  I'atluu-  back  for  the  present  any  sign  of  knowing- 
more  slovenly  since  they  had  crt)ss('d  tlie  that  he  had  staid  over  a  day  with  the 
Saxon  bonier  into  l>i>hemia.  All  the  Trisroes  in  Leipsic.  1  b^  was  as  affection- 
morning  and  early  afternoon  they  luul  att^ly  i:lad  to  see  her  and  her  husband  as 
run  through  lovely  leveU  of  harve>t.  s]u>  C(»uld  hav(^  wished,  bnt  she  would 
where  men  were  cradling  tiu'  wheat  and  liave  liked  it  bettei'  if  In^  had  owned  n]) 
women  w(U'e  binding  it  into  sheaves  in  at  once  about  Leipsic.  }\o  did  not,  and 
the  narrow  tields  betwiMMi  'hlael-:  spaces  o\^  ii  sc.'uuhI  lo  her  that  he  was  holding  her 
forest.  After  they  left  Ku'er.  thfre  was  at  ann's-lengtli  in  his  auswtn's  about  his 
somethinu-     more     piciure^que     and     less  em})l(\ver.      He    would     not    say    how    lie 
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liked  liis  work,  or  how  lie  liked  :\[r.  Stol-  and  then    they   were   of  Carlsbad   and  of 

ler;    he   merely   said    that    they   were    at  no  place  eljse  in   the  world.  a.s  the  crowd 

Pupp's  togetlier,  and  that  he  had  got  in  a  which  might  have  been  that  of  otlier  cit- 

good   day's  work  already;   and   since    he  ies  at  certain   moments  could   only  have 

would  say  no  more,  she  contented  herself  been  of  Carlsbad  in  its  habitual  effect, 

with  that.  '•  Do  you  like    Wr  asked    Ihirnamy  as 

The  long'  drive  from  the  station  to  the  if  he  owned  the  i)lac(\  and  Mrs.  March 
hotel  was  by  streets  that  wound  down  the  saw  how  sim))lc-lH"ai'lc(l  he  was  in  his 
hill-side  like  those  of  an  Italian  mountain  reticence,  after  all.  She  was  I'eady  to 
town,  between  gay  stuccoed  houses,  of  bless  him  when  they  i-eached  tlu^'  lio- 
Southern  rather  than  of  Northern  archi-  tel  and  found  that  Ins  interest  had  got 
tecture;  and  the  impression  of  a  Eatin  them  th(>  only  rooms  left  in  the  house, 
country  was  heightened  at  a  turn  of  the  This  satislied  in  her  the  passion  for  size 
road  which  brought  into  view  a  colossal  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  Amer- 
crucifix  planted  against  a  curtain  of  dark  ican  heart,  and  which  i)erhaps  above  all 
gveen  foliage  on  the  brow  of  one  of  the  else  marks  us  the  youngest  of  the  jx^o- 
wooded  heights  that  surround  Carlsbad,  pies.  Wo  ])ri(l(»  ourselves  on  the  big- 
When  they  readied  the  level  of  the  Tepl,  ness  of  our  own  things.  l)nt  we  ai'e  not 
the  hill-fed  torrent  that  brawls  through  ungenerous,  and  when  we  go  to  Europe 
the  little  city  under  pretty  bi'idges  within  and  find  things  bigger  than  oui-s,  we  aie 
walls  of  solid  masonry,  they  found  them-  magnanimously  happy  in  tlunn.  Pupps, 
selves  in  almost  the  only  vehicle  on  a  in  its  altogether  different  way,  was  lai-ger 
brilliant  promenade  thronged  with  a  cos-  than  any  hotel  at  Saratoga  or  at  Niagara; 
mopolitan  w^orld.  Germans  in  every  and  when  ]3urnamy  told  her  that  it  some- 
manner  of  misdt;  Polish  Jews  in  long  times  fed  fifteen  tliousand  people  a  day 
black  gabardines,  with  tight  corkscrew  in  the  height  of  the  season,  she  was  ])vv- 
curls  on  their  temples  under  their  black  sonaily  ])r()ud  of  it. 

velvet  Derbys;  Austrian  otiicers  in  tight  She  waited  with  him  in  the  rotumUi  of 
corsets;  Greek  priests  in  flowing  robes  the  hotel  while  the  secretary  led  Marcii 
and  brirnless  high  hats;  Russians  in  caf-  otl*  to  look  at  the  rooms  reserved  for  them, 
tans  and  Cossacks  in  Astrakhan  ca))s,  and  Rurnamy  hos[)itably  turned  the  re- 
accented  the  ]nore  homogeneous  masses  volving  octagonal  case  in  the  centre  of 
of  western  Europeans,  in  which  it  would  the  rotunda  whei-e  the  names  of  the 
have  been  liard  to  say  which  were  Eiig-  guests  were  ])ut  ui).  They  were  of  all 
lisli,  French,  or  Italians.  Among  the  nations,  but  there  were  so  many  New- 
vividly  dressed  ladies,  some  were  inia-  Yorkers  whose  names  ended  in  berg,  and 
ginably  Parisian  from  their  cJiic  cos-  tJial,  und  sf en i,  ixud  hdiim  that  she  seem- 
tumes,  but  they  might  easily  have  been  ed  to  be  gazing  upon  a  cyclorama  of  the 
Hungarians  or  Levantines  of  taste;  so/ne  signs  on  Broadway.  A  large  man  of 
Americans  who  might  have  ])assed  un-  unmistakable  American  make,  but  with 
known  in  the  perfection  of  their  dress  so  little  that  was  of  New  England  or  New 
gave  their  nationality  away  in  the  ilat  York  in  his  prc^sence  that  she  might  not  at 
wooden  tones  of  their  voices,  which  made  once  have  thougiit him  American,  lounged 
themselves  heard  above  the  low  hum  of  toward  them  with  a  ({uill  toothpick  in 
talk  and  the  whisper  of  the  innumerable  the  co/iier  of  his  mouth.  He  had  a, 
feet.  jealous  blue  eye,  into   which   he   seemed 

The  omnibus  worked  its  way  at  a  slow  trying  to  })ut  a  friendly  light  ;  his  straight 

walk  among  the  promenaders  going  and  mouth    stretched    in    a     voluntary    smile 

coming  between  the   roW'S  of  pollard  lo-  above  his  tawny  chin-beard,  and  he  wore 

custs  on  one  side  and  the  bright  walls  of  his   soft    hat   so  far    back  from    his   high 

the  houses  on  the  other.      LTnder  the  trees  forehead    (it   showed  to  the   crown    when 

were  tables,  served  by  pretty  bareheaded  he  tc^olc  his  liatotf)  that  he  had  the  ell'ect 

girls  who  ran  to  and  from  the  restaurants  of  being  uncovered. 

across   the  way.      On    l)()th    sides   flashed  At  his  ai)proacli   Durnamy  turned,  and 

and  glittered   the   little  shops  full  of  sil-  with  a  llusii   said:    '"Oh!      Let  nie  intro- 

ver,  glass,  jewelry,  terra-cotta   Hgurines,  duce  ^Fr.  Sloller,  Mrs.  ]\rarch."' 

wood-carvings,  and   all  the    idle   fripi)ery  StolhM*    took  his    tootli])ick    out  of  his 

of  watering-place  traflic.      They  suggest-  mouth    and    bowed;     tluMi  he    seemed    to 

ed   Paris,  and    they    suggested    Saratoga,  remembei-.  and    took  oil'  his  hat.      "You. 


'you  can't  i.o  Axn  drink  thf.sk  w  atkus  hit  ok  Ml^ 
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see  Jews  eiiougli  liere  to  nuike  you  feel 
at  home?"  he  asked;  and  lie  added: 
"Well,  we  got  some  of  'em  in  Cliica^o, 
too,  I  guess.  This  young-  man ''—he 
twisted  ills  head  toward  Burnamy — 
•'found  you  easy  enougli?"' 

"It  was  very  good  of  him  to  moot  us," 
Mrs.  March  hegan.  "  Wc  didn't  ex- 
pect—" 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Stoller,  put- 
tino-  liis  toothpick  hack,  aiul  his  liat  on. 
•'We'd  got  through  for  the  day;  my 
doctor  w^on't  let  me  work  all  I  want  to, 
here.  Your  husband's  going  to  take  the 
cure,  they  tell  me.  Well,  he  wants  tt)  go 
to  a  good  doctor,  fii-st.  You  can't  go  and 
drink  these  waters  hit  or  miss.  1  found 
that  out  before  I  came." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Mrs.  ^larch,  and  she 
wished  to  explain  how  they  had  been  ad- 
vised; but  he  said  to  Burnamy; 

"  I  sha'n't  want  you  again  till  ten  to- 
morrow morning.  Don't  let  me  inter- 
rupt you,"  he  added  patronizingly  to 
Mrs.  March.  He  put  his  hand  up  tow- 
ard his  hat,  and  sauntered  away  out  of 
the  door. 

Burnamy  did  not  speak;  and  she  only 
asked  at  last,  to  relieve  the  silence,  "  Is 
Mr.  Stoller  an  American?" 

"  Wh3%  I  suppose  so,"  he  answered, 
with  an  uneasy  laugh.  "His  })eople 
were  German  emigrants  who  settled  in 
southern  Indiana.  That  niakes  him  as 
much  American  as  any  of  us,  doesn't 
it?" 

Burnamy  spoke  with  his  mind  on  his 
French-Canadian  grandfather,  who  had 
come  down  through  Detroit,  when  their 
nanie  was  Bonami;  but  Mrs.  March  an- 
swered from  her  eight  generations  of 
New  England  ancestry.  "  Oh,  for  the 
West,  yes,  perhaps,"  and  they  neither  of 
them  said  anything  more  about  Stoller. 

In  their  room,  where  she  found  March 
waiting  for  her  amidst  their  arriving  bag- 
gage, she  was  so  full  of  her  pent-up  opin- 
ions of  Burnamy's  patron  that  she  would 
scarcely  speak  of  the  view  from  their  win- 
dows of  the  wooded  hills  up  and  down 
the  Tepl.  "  Yes,  yes;  very  nice,  and  I 
know  I  shall  enjoy  it  ever  so  much.  But 
I  don't  know  what  you  will  think  of  that 
poor  young  Burnamy!" 

"  Why,  what's  lia])pened  to  him?" 

"  Happened?     Stoller  s  liai)pened."' 

'"Oh,  have  you  seen  him,  already? 
Well?" 

"Well,  if  yoi;  had  l)een  going  to  pick 
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out  that  type  of  man.  you'd  have  reject- 
ed Jihn,  because  you'd  have  said  he  was 
too  pat.  He's  like  an  actor  made  up  for 
a  Western  millionaire.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  American  in  VEtrarujeye  which 
Bernhardt  did  in  Boston  when  she  fh'St 
came?  He  looks  exactly  like  that,  and 
he  has  the  ivorst  manners.  He  stood 
talking  to  me  with  his  hat  on  and  a 
toothpick  in  his  mouth;  and  he  made  me 
feel  as  if  he  luvd  bought  itie,  along  with 
Burnamy,  and  had  paid  too  much.  If 
you  don't  give  him  a  setting  down, Basil, 
I  shall  never  si)eak  to  you;  that's  all. 
I'm  sure  Burnamy  is  in  some  trouble  with 
him  ;  he's  got  some  sort  of  hold  upon  liini ; 
Avhat  it  could  bo  in  such  a  sliort  time,  / 
can't  imagine;  but  if  ever  a  nuin  seemed 
to  be  in  a  man's  power,  he  does,  in  his T 

"  Now,"  said  March,  "your  pronouns 
have  got  so  far  beyond  me  that  I  think 
we'd  better  let  it  all  go  till  after  supper; 
perhaps  I  shall  see  Stoller  myself  by  that 
time." 

Slie  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  her  en- 
counter with  Stoller,  but  she  entered  with 
impartial  intensity  into  the  fact  that  the 
elevator  at  Pupp's  had  the  characteristic  of 
always  coming  up  and  never  going  down 
with  passengers.  It  was  locked  into  its 
closet  with  a  solid  dooi',  and  there  was  no 
bell  to  summon  it,  or  any  ])hace  to  take  it 
except  on  the  ground-floor;  but  the  stairs 
by  which  she  could  descend  were  abun- 
dant and  stately;  and  on  one  landing 
there  was  the  lithogra})h  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  ugliest  hotels  in  New  York; 
how  ugly  it  was,  she  said  she  should 
never  have  known  if  she  had  not  seen  it 
there. 

The  dining-room  was  divided  into  the 
grand  salooii,  where  they  supped  amid 
rococo  sculptui'cs  and  frescoes,  and  the 
glazed  veranda  opening  by  vast  win- 
dows on  a  spread  of  tnbles  without, which 
w^ere  already  filling  up  for  the  evening- 
concert.  Around  them  at  the  different 
tables  there  were  grou])s  of  faces  and  fig- 
ures fascinating  in  their  strangeness,  with 
that  distinction,  which  abashes  our  Amer- 
ican level  iu  the  presence  of  European 
inequality. 

•"  How  sim])le  and  unimpressive  we  are, 
Basil,"  she  said,  ••beside  all  these  people! 
I  used  to  feel  it  in  Europe  Avhen  I  was 
young,  and  now  I'm  certain  that  w^e 
must  seem  like  two  faded- in  old  village 
])hotographs.  AVe  don't  even  look  intel- 
lectual I     I  hope  we  look  good.^'' 
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"I  know /do,"  said  Mai'cli.      Tlio  wait-  pay  for  them  at  tlie  table;  one  could  see 

er  went  for  their  snp])er,  and  they  joined  that  lie  was  making-  their  erroi'  a  })leasant 

in   g-uessing'  the  diilei-ent  nationalities  in  adventure  to  them  which  they  could  laugh 

the    room.      A    Fi'cnch    party    was   easy  over    together,    and    write    home    about 

enough;  a  Spanish  moliier  and  daughter  without  a  pang. 

AV(>re  not  dii'licult,  though    whether  they  "And   I,"  said   Mrs.  ]\larch,  shameless- 

wer(^,    uot  Soutli-Amerieau  remained  uw.-  ly  abandoning  the   i)arty  of  the  aristoc- 

cert;iin;   two  ekl(M'ly  maiden   ladies  were  racy,   ''prefer  the   manners  of  the  lower 

unmistakably    of    (H^ntral    i\Iassachusetts,  classes."' 

aud  were  obviously  of  a  book-club  cult-  "Oh,  yes.'"  he   admitted.      "The    only 

ure  that  had  left,  no  leaf  unturned;   some  manners    we    have    at    home    are    black' 

Triestines  gave  themselves  awa\^  by  their  ones.       But    you    mustn"t    lose    courage. 

Venetian    accent;    but   a  large  .group   at  Perhaps   the  nobility  are  not  always    so 

a  farther  table  were  unassignable  in  the  baronial.'" 

strange  language  which  they  clattered  "I  don't  know  wlinher  we  have  man- 
loudly  together,  with  bursts  of  laughter.  nei'S  at  home."  she  said,  "audi  don't  lie- 
They  were  a  family  party  of  old  and  lieve  I  care.  At  least  we  have  decen- 
young,  they    were    having   a   good   time,  cies." 

willi    a   fi'eedom  which   she   called   baro-  "  Don't  be  a  jingo,"  said  her  husband, 

niul ;  the  ladies  v;ore  white  satin,  or  black 

lace,  init  the  men  were  in  sack-coats;  she  -^-^^^  ^^• 

chose  to  attribute  them,  for  no  i-eason  but         Though     Stoller     had     foi'nuilly     dis- 

their     outlandishness,    to     Transylvania,  chai'ged  Burnamy  from  duty  for  the  day, 

]\larch  pi'etended  to  ])refer  a  table  full  of  he  was  not  so  full    of  resources  in  him- 

Gei-mans,  who   were  unmistakably  hour-  self    and   he    had    not   so  general  an   ac- 

geois,  and  yet  of  intellectual  eiiect.      He  qiuiintance  in   the  hotel  but  he  was  glad 

chose  as  his  favorite  a  middle-aged  man  to  have  the  young  fellow  make  up  to  him 

of  learned  as])ect,  and  they  both  decided  in.  the  reading-i-oom,  that  night.      He  laid 

to   think  of  him   as   the  Herr  Professor,  down  a  New  A'ork  ]iaper  ten  days  old  in 

but  they  did  not  imagine  how  perfectly  desjiair  of  h.aving  left  any  Amei-ican  news 

the  title   fitted  him   till  he   drew  a  long  in  it,  and  pushed  several  continental  An- 

comb     from     his    waistcoat    pocket    and  glo-American  papers  aside  with  his  elbow^ 

combed  his  hair  and  beai'd  with  it  above  as  he  gave  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the 

the  t.ilde.  fVu-eign   journals,   in    Bohemian,   Hunga- 

The  wine  wrought  witli   the   Transyl-  riarj.  German,  French,  and  Italian,  which 

vanitms,  and  tliey   all  i;irg()ned   together  littei'cd  the  hirge  table, 
at  once,  and   laughed   at   the  jokes  ])ass-  "I  wonder,"  he   said,  '^^  how  long  it'll 

ing   among    them.      One    old    gentlenuiii  take  "em,  over   here,  to   catch   on  to    our 

liad  a,  peculiar   fascination   from   the  in-  way  of  having  ])ictures?"' 
faiUiiie  innocence  of  his  gums  when  he         Burnaniy  had  C(une  to  his  newspaper 

threw  his  head  back  to  laugh,  and  showed  work  since  illustrated  journalism  was  es- 

an  upper  jaw  toothless  excej)t  for  two  in-  tal)lished.and  he  had  never  had  any  shock 

cisors.  sta.nding  guai'd  over  the  chasm  be-  from  it  at  home,  but  so  sensitive  is  youth 

tw^een.      Suddenly  In^  choked,  coughed  to  to  environment  that    after  four  days   in 

relieve  himself,  hawked,  held  his  naiikin  Europe  the  New  York  paper  Stoller  had 

u})  before  hiin.  and —  laid   down  was   already  hideous  to  him. 

'^  Nobh'syc     oblige."    said    ]\[arch,  with  Fi'om  the  ])olitic  side  of  his  nature,  how- 

the  tone  of   irony  which   he  reserved    for  ever,  he  tem])orized  with  Stoller's  ])refer- 

liis -wife's  preoccu])ations   wiili   ai'istocra-  ence.      "I  su])pose  it  will   be  some  time 

cies  of  all  sorts.      "I   think  I  prefer  my  yet." 
Hair  Professor,  b(^urgeois  as  lie  is."  "I  wish."  said  Stoller,  with    a  savage 

The  ladies  all  ributi  vely  of  t-entrai  Jias-  disregai'd  of  expressed  sequences  and  rel- 
sachusetts  had  risen  from  tlicur  table,  jnul  evancies,  "I  could  ha' got  some  i)ictures 
were  inaking  fortlie  door  without  having  to  send  home  with  that  letter  this  after- 
paid  for  their  su})|u  ■■,  The  liead  waiter  noon:  something  to  show  how  they  do 
ran  after  lliem  ;  witii  a  real  delica.cy  for  thin.gs  hei-e.  and  be  a  kin.d  of  object-les- 
their  mistake  he  exi^lained  tiiat  though  son."  This  term  had  C(une  up  in  a  recent 
in  most  ])laces  the  meals  were  charged  in  campaign  when  some  employers,  by  shut- 
the  bill,  it  was  the  custom   in  Carlsbad  to  ting    doNNU    their    works,  were    showing 
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their  employees  what  would  ljap])cii  if 
the  employees  voted  their  political  o])iji- 
ions  into  effect,  and  Stoller  had  then  mas- 
tered its  meaning-  and  was  fond  of  using- 
it.  "I'd  like  'em  to  see  the  woods  around 
liere,  that  the  city  owns,  and  the  springs, 
and  the  donkey -cai'ts.  and  the  theatre, 
and  everything',  and  give  'on  some  {)rac- 
tical  ideas." 

Burnamy  made  an  uneasy  movement. 

"I'd  'a'  liked  to  put  "em  alongside  of 
some  of  our  improvements,  and  show 
how  a  town  can  be  carried  on  when  it's 
managed  on  business  principles.  Why 
didn't  you  think  of  itf' 

"Reall}^  I  don't  know,"  said  Burnamy, 
with  a  touch  of  resentment. 

TheA^  had  not  met  the  evening  before 
on  the  best  of  terms.  Stolhu'  had  expect- 
ed Burnamy  twenty-four  hours  earlier, 
and  had  sho\Yn  his  disi)lGasiAre  with  him 
for  loitering  a  day  at  Leii)sic  which  he 
might  have  spent  at  Carlsbad;  and  Bur- 
namy had  been  unsatisfactor}^  in  account- 
ing for  the  delay.  But  he  had  taken  hold 
so  promptly  and  so  intelligently  that  by 
working-  far  into  the  night,  and  through 
the  w^hole  forenoon,  he  had  got  Stoller's 
crude  mass  of  notes  into  shape,  and  had 
sent  off  in  time  for  the  fii-st  steamer  the 
letter  which  w^as  to  appear  over  the  ])ro- 
prietor's  name  in  his  pa])er.  It  was  a 
sort  of  rough  but  very  full  study  of  the 
Carlsbad  city  government,  the  methods 
of  taxation,  the  munici])al  ownershi})  of 
the  springs  and  the  lands,  and  the  public 
control  in  everytliing.  It  condemned  the 
aristocratic  constitution  of  the  municipal- 
ity, but  it  charged  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
purity,  beneficence,  and  wisdom  of  the  ad- 
ministration, under  which  there  was  no 
poverty  and  no  idleness,  and  which  was 
managed  like  any  large  busijiess. 

Stoller  had  sulkih^  recurred  to  his  dis- 
pleasure, once  or  twice,  and  Burnamy 
suffered  it  submissively  until  now.  BiU 
now,  at  the  change  in  Burnamy's  tone, 
he  changed  his  manner  a  little. 

"Seen  your  friends  since  sui)pei*?''  he 
asked. 

"Ojily  a  moment.  They  are  rather 
tired,  and  they've  gone  to  bed." 

"That  the  fellow  that  edits  that  book 
you  write  for?" 

"Yes;  he  owns  it,  too." 

The  notion  of  any  sort  of  ownersliip 
moved  Stoller's  res])ect,  and  he  tisked 
more  deferentially,  "  Makin'  a  good  thing 
out  of  it?" 


"A  living,  I  suppose.  Some  of  the 
high-class  weeklies  feel  the  competition  of 
the  ten-cent  njonthlies.  But  Ecery  Other 
Week  is  about  the  best  thing  we've  got  in 
the  literary  way,  and  I  guess  it's  holding- 
its  own." 

"Have  to,  to  let  the  editor  come  to 
Carlsbad,"  Stoller  said,  wilh  a  return  to 
the  sourness  of  his  earlier  mood.  "  I  don't 
know  as  I  care  much  for  his  looks;  I  seen 
him  when  he  came  in  w^ith  you.  No  sna-p 
to  him."  He  clicked  shut  the  penknife 
he  had  been  paring-  his  luiils  with,  and 
started  up  with  the  abruptness  wdiich 
marked  alibis  motions,  mental  and  phys- 
ical ;  as  he  walked  he.ivily  out  of  tiie 
I'oom  he  said,  without  looking  round  at 
Burnamy,  ''You  want  to  be  re;idy  l)y 
half  past  ten  at  the  latest." 

Stoller's  father  and  mother  were  poor 
emigrants  who 'made  their  way  to  tiie 
West  with  th(i  instinct  for  a  sordid  pros- 
perity native  to  tiieir  race  and  class; 
and  they  set  up  a  small  butcher  shop  in 
the  little  Indiana  town  where  their  son 
was  born,  and  throve  in  it  from  the 
start.  He  could  remember  liis  mother 
helping  his  father  make  the  sausage  and 
head -cheese  and  ])ickle  the  pigs'  feet 
which  they  took  turns  in  selling  at  as 
great  a  i)rice  as  they  could  extort  from 
the  townspeople.  She  was  a  good  and 
tender  mother,  and  when  her  little  Yaw- 
cnp,  as  the  b(\ys  called  Jacob  in  mimicry 
after  hei*,  had  grov>ni  to  the  school-going 
age,  she  taught  him  to  figlit  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  stoned  him  when  he  came  out 
of  his  gate,  and  mobbed  his  home-coming; 
and  mocked  and  tormented  him  at  play- 
time till  they  won;  themselves  into  a 
kindlier  mind  towaj-d  him  through  the 
exhaustion  of  their  invention.  No  one. 
so  far  as  the  gloomy,  stocky,  rather 
dense  little  boy  could  make  out,  ever  in- 
terfered in  his  behalf;  and  he  grew  up  in 
bitter  shame  for  his  Gernuin  origin,  which 
entailed  upon  him  the  hai'd  fate  of  being- 
Dutch  among  the  x\mericans.  He  hated 
his  native  speech  so  much  that  he  cried 
when  he  was  foi-ced  to  use  it  with  his 
father  and  mother  at  home;  he  furiously 
denied  it  with  the  boys  who  })roposed 
to  parley  with  him  in  it  on  such  terms 
as  "Nix  come  arouce  in  de  Dytchman's 
house.''  He  disused  it  so  thoroughly  that 
after  his  father  took  him  out  of  school, 
when  he  w^as  old  enough  to  help  in  the 
shop,  he  could  not  get  back  to  it.  He  re- 
garded his  father's  business  as  part  of  his 
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national  disgrace,  and  at  the  cost  of  Icav-  in  politics,  where  his  hull-headed  business 

iii_o-  liis  home  he  hrola>  away  from  it.  and  ways  would  hi-ing-  him  lo  ruin  sooner  or 

infoi-mally  appi'enticed  himself  to  tlni  vil-  later;  they  said,  "  You  can't  swing  a  bolt 

lao-(5  blacksmith  and  wa<;-on-mak(4'.    When  like  you  can  a  strike." 

it  came  to  his  setiing  np    for  himself   in  When    his  mother    died,  he    surprised 

th(^    business   he    had   cliosen,  he    had    no  his   old    neighboi's    by    going    to    live    in 

hc'lj)  from   his    father,  wlio   had   gone   on  Chicago,  though  he  ke{)t  his  works  in  the 

adding  dollar  to  dollai'  till  he  was  one  of  ])lace  where  he  and  they  had  grown   up 

th(^  richest  men  in  the  ])lace.  together.     His  wife  died  shoi-tly  after,  and 

Jacob  pr()sp(M-ed  too;  his  old  ])laymates,  within  four  years  he  lost  his  three  eldest 
who  had   used  him  so,  cruelly,  had  many  children;   his  son.  it  was  said,  had  begun 
of    t.hcin    come;    to    like    him;    but    as    a  to  go  wrong  lii'st.      But  the  rumor  of  his 
Dutchman   they  Jiever    dreamt  of  asking  inci'easing  v.ealth  drifted  back  from  Chi- 
him     to    their    houses    when    they    were  cago;    he   was   heard  of   in    diil'erent  en- 
young  ))eople,  any  more  than  when  they  tei-prises  and  si)(  culations ;  at  last  it  vras 
were  children.      He    was  long  dee})ly  in  said   that   he    had   bought    a    newspaper, 
love    with    a.n   American    girl    whom    he  and    then    his    boyhood    friends    decided 
had   never  spok'en   to.  and   the  dream    of  that  Jake  was  going  into  politics  again. 
his  life  was  lo  marry  an  American.      He  In  the  wider  horizons   and   opener  ai- 
ended  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Pferd  niospliere   of   the   great   city    he  came   tv 
the  brewer,  who   had  been  at  an  Aniei'i-  understand  belter   iluit    to   be   an   Amer: 
can  school  in  Indianapolis,  and  liad  come  can  in  all  respects  was  not  the  best.      H  - 
home  as  fnigilely  and  nasally  Aniei'ican  nioiuiting  sense  of  im})ortance  began  t' 
as  anybody.      She  nuule  him  a  good,  sick-  be  retroactive  in  the  direction  of  his  a^ 
ly,  fretful   wife;  and  bore  him  live  chil-  cestral  home;  he  wrote  back  to  the  littl 
di'en,  of    whom     two    survived,  with    no  town   near  AVlirzburg  whicli   his   peep! 
visible  taint  of  their  German  origin.  had  come   from,  and  found  that  he  hai 

In    the  nunm   time  Jacob's    father  had  relatives  still  living  thei-e,  some  of  whon. 

died  pnd  left  his  money  to  his  son,  with  had    become    peoi^le    of    substance;     and 

the  understanding  that  he  was  to  ])rovide  about  the  time  his  health  gave  way  fron; 

for   his   mother,  who   would    gladly  have  life-long  gluttony,  aiul  he  was  ordered  t 

given  every  cent  to  him  and  been  no  bur-  Carlsbad,  he   had  ])retly   much   made  u. 

(hui   to  him,  if  she   could.      He  took    her  his  mind    to  take  his  younger  daughtei 

houie,  and  cared  tenderly  for  her  as  long  and  ]nit  them  in  school  for  a  year  or  tw- 

as  she  lived;  and  she  meekly  did  hei' best  in  Wiii-zburg,  for  a  little  discipline  if  i\i> 

to  abolish  herself   in  a  household  trying  education.      He  had  now  left  them  there, 

so  hard  to  be  American.      She  could  not  to  learn  the  language,  which  he  had  for- 

help   her  native  accent,  but   slie  kept   si-  gotten     with     such     heai't  -  burning     and 

lence  when  her  son's  wife  had  compiiny;  shame,  and    music,  for    which    they    had 

and    when    luu*    eldest   granddaughter  be-  some  taste. 

gan  vi)ry  eai'ly  to  have  American  callers.  The  twins  lou.dl\'  lamented  their   fate, 

she   went   out  of   the   room;   they    v^'ould  and   they  ])arted    from   their   father  with 

not  have  noticed  her  if  she  had  staid.  open  threats  of  running  away;  and  in  his 

Before    this   Jaci'b    had    come   forward  heart  he  did  not  altogether  blame  tliem. 

]niblicly    in    {tropiortion    t(^    his    linanci;il  He  came  away  fi'om  Wiirzburg  raging  at 

importanc-e  in  the  community.      He  iirst  the    disrespect    for    his    money    and    his 

(lommenchnl  himself  to  ttie  I'etter  Element  standing  in   Imsiiiess   which   had  brought 

by   crushinu-    out   a    strike    in    his   Ih.iggy  him    a    more    <:alling    humiliation    there 

AVorks,  wl;i('h  w(M'e  now  tlu'  largest  busi-  than    ariything    he    had    sutl'ered    in    his 

ness  intei-est  of  the  i)lace :   and  he  ros(^  on  boyhood    at   IV^s   Vaches.      It    intensified 

a   wave  of   municipal    refcu-m    to   such   a  him   in  his  dear-bought  Americanism   to 

height  of  favoi'with  the  respectable  class-  tlic  ])()ini  of  wishing  to  commit  lese-ma- 

es  that  he  was  elected  on  a  citizens'  ticket  jesty  in  the  teeth  of  some  local  dignitaries 

to  the  Ijegislature.     In  tln^  reac-tion  wliich  who   had   snubbed  him,  and  who  seemed 

followed  he  was  barely  defeated  (ov  Con-  to  enjoy  ])uttiug  our  eagle  to  shame   in. 

gress;  and  was  talked  oi  as  ;i  dark  liorse  his  iterson  ;    there  was  something  like  llie 

W'ho   might  be  })ut  up.  (ov  iiie    govei'uor-  bird  c»f  his  step-country  in  Stoller's  pale 

ship  sonu>  day;   but  those  who  knew  liim  eyes  and  huge  beak, 
best  predicted  that  he  would  not  get  far  [to  nv.  contim-kd.] 


HONOR  TO  WHOM  honor  is  due. 


BY    RUFUS    FAIKCIIILD    ZOGBAUM. 


I  HAVE  often  lieard  witli  pain  and  iiidig-- 
nation  the  flippant,  ungenerous  sneer 
at  the  man  who  fights  for  pay.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true^that  tlie  ranl^s  of  tlie  aiiniy 
and  marine  corps — and  to  a  lesser  degree 
tlie  crews  of  the  navy,  i"or  in  this  service 
the  admirable  apprentice  system,  wliich  it 
is  a  pity  is  not  more  widely  extended, 
furnishes  constantly  an  excellent  element 
in  the  make-up  of  the  ships'  companies — 
are  mainly  recruited  from  the  vast  num- 
bers of  the  unemployed,  who  join  the 
colors  under  stress  of  poverty;  but  en- 
vironment, example,  the  traditions  of  the 
services,  soon  exert  their  influence,  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  enlist- 
ed men  remain,  for  at  least  a  portion  of 
their  lives,  soldiers  or  sailors  from  choice, 
just  as  others  in  civil  life  are  mechanics, 
farmers,  tradespeople,  doctoi's,  lawyers,  or 
even  writers  and  artists.  Forming,  as 
they  do,  in  the  community  a  class  by 
themselves  apart,  yet  are  they  s{)rung 
from  the  people,  from  all  parts  of  a  great 
nation,  with  all  its  virtues,  all  its  faults, 
but  with  the  attributes  of  courage,  patri- 
otism, and  robust  physical  vigor,  qualities 
which  the  American  people  possess  to  a 
high  degree,  fostered  and  developed  by 
careful  and  intelligent  training  of  officers 
and  men  in  both  land  and  seii  services.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  fill  the  ranks — fi'om 
the  college  graduate  to  the  farmer's  boy, 
from  the  dee})-chested,  long-legged  Yankee 
fisher  to  the  wharf-rat  of  a  sea-sid(3  city; 
most  of  them  are  hard-fisted,  hard-headed, 
rough-hewn  men.  Some  fall  by  the  way- 
side, a  few  are  unworthy  of  this  or  any 
other  honorable  calling,  but  by  far  the 
great  mass  are  bright-eyed ,  v  igorous,  clean, 
manly  fellows,  respecting  themselves  and 
others — "  tirst-class  fighting-men."  One 
of  those  admirable  women,  n  lady  ])i'omi- 
nent  in  the  good  deeds  of  the  Red  Cross, 
wdio  gave  her  services  day  after  d:iy  at 
one  of  the  supply-bureaus  of  the  society, 
said  to  me,  recently:  "  AVe  can  always 
pick  out  a  'regular'  among  the  soldiers 
we  see  here.  Not  many  come  to  us,  but 
'hose  that  do  are  invariably  clean  and 
neat  in  appearance,  respectful  and  defer- 
ential in  their  demeanor  towards  the  ladies 
here,v^rith  a  modest  courtesv  of  brave  men 


that  goes  straight  to  our  hearts."  I  can 
bear  that  statement  ready  witness.  I  have 
seen  them  under  many  circunistances  — in 
war  and  in  ])ea{'e,  in  the  field  iind  in  gar- 
rison, on  shipboard  and  in  poi't,  on  and 
otr  duty— and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  reg- 
ular soldier  or  sailor  who  has  treated  me 
otherwise  than  with  decency  and  civility. 
I  happened  to  be  in  Tampa  last  si)ring 
when  the  troops  were  paid.  Some  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand  regulai-s,  iiifantr^y, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  had  received  their 
money,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
the  men.  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
post-office,  but  I  gave  up  the  atl(nn[)t  to 
reach  the  "  stamp  -  window,"  so  ])acked 
was  the  room  with  soldiers  buying  money- 
orders  to  send  to  their  homes.  Although 
the  drinking- places — I  dislike  the  term 
saloon — were  wide  open  all  through  the 
principal  streets,  and  no  visible  restraint 
was  placed  on  any  one,  soldier  or  civilian, 
who  desired  to  visit  them,  I  saw  no  in- 
stance of  disoi'derly  conduct,  and  during 
the  whole  time  that  these  troops  were  en- 
camped at  Tampa  and  the  vicinity  peace 
and  good  order  prevailed  among  them 
genei'ally,  except  in  isolated  instances, 
when,  as  I  regretted  to  learn  afterwards, 
some  of  the  negro  troo])s.  under  great 
provocation  of  their  pride  as  soldiers  at 
the  hands  of  civilians,  were  guilty  of  acts 
of  disorder  and  violence,  S|)eedily  checked, 
however,  by  the  authorities.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  oui'  peo])le  know  that  hun- 
dreds of  the  fine  fellows  on  Admiral 
Sampson's  ships  had  not  set  foot  ashore 
on  liberty  for  moi-e  than  six  montlis — 
many  o'"  them  for  even  a  longer  period — • 
until  they  met  wit,h  the  enthusiastic  wel- 
come that  all,  high  and  low,  vied  with 
one  another  in  extending  to  them  on  the 
return  of  the  fleet  to  New  York?  All 
through  the  weary  v/aiting  at  Tortugas 
and  Key  West,  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war;  all  through  the  long  monoto- 
.nous  days  and  anxi(nis  nights  of  the  blok- 
ade;  all  tlirough  the  troi)ical  summer, 
through  v/ind  and  storm,  bombardment 
and  chase,  and  the  last  glorious  fight 
with  Cervera;  through  the  hard  and 
ceaseless  v/ork  in  the  torrid  waters  of 
Guantanamo   Bay — no   leisure  had  been 
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theirs.      AVould  not  any  one  with  a  drop  he  does  not  like,  a   trait   tiiat   has  pome 
of  warm  ])h)()d  in  his  ve-ins  nial<e  indul-  times  brought  foi'lh  unfriendly  ci-iiicisii 
o;ent,  excuses  if,  fi'(>e  for  the  tinn^  from  tlie  either  from  sources  ^vhere  his  caustic  ai. 
rio-id  discii)line  of  the  ship,  in  tlie  exulx'r-  Avitty  remarks— frequently  quoted  in  g;; 
ance  of  brawny  health   and  hi^-Ji  animal  bled   and    distorted   form,  particularly   : 
si)irits,  many  among-  them  yiuhh'd  to  the  to   the   circumstances   under  which   tli^ 
temi)iations     of     the     lavish     hospitality  were  made — have  struck  home,  or  at  t 
])ressed    upon    them   by  an   admirinii-  and  hands   of    those   ^vho  rai-ely   fail    to  cc: 
]);itri()ti('   ])eo])le:'     Yd    oul   of  about    two  ment     unfavorably    wherever    the    ai'i; 
thousand    m(ui    ashoi'i;   on    that   occasion,  and^  navy  are  concerned,  however   disi 
but  six  j)er  cent,  of  tlic  number  overstaid  oeuuous    the    use    of    tlieir    oppoi'tunit: 
lib(M'ly,  aiul    ])ra('t  ically    all    of    tluun    re-  maybe.      His  is  always  a  '"  hapjn-  shiiv 
])o)-ted   for  duty   (n-entually.      Talvin.u"  the  with  oilicers  and  men  aliice.      A  sailoi-  • 
instance  on  tliat  occasion  of  one  of  these  the  Hnger-ends.  none    knows   better  th; 
shii)s,  th(^  aYc/r  i'orA'.  a.s  an  illustration,  of  he    the   peculiar    character     of    the    bli 
two  hundretl  and  t  wenfy-iive  liberty  m(ni  jacket  —  his    faults,  as   well    as  his   go, 
Jill  but  three  I'etnrm'd  on  hoard  on  time,  qualities,  his  ways  of  thougdit.  his  habi- 
I  tliink  that  undei'  the  circumstances  the  and  his  {)rejttdices.     He  fosters  a  feeling 
i!)('id(!nt  speaks  volumes  i'ov  the  character  pride  in  their  calling'  in  a  hundi'ed  wa_^ 
of  the  men  and  the  discii)iine  of  the  ser-  and  shares  in  their  loyalty  to  the  ship.  ;, 
\u'Q.  ways  ready  to  siand  up  for  what  he  c*  ; 
Many  g'ood  peo])le  in  civil  life  seem  to  siders   due    to    them,  and    ambitious   tli; 
think   that    the  relations   of  oflicers    and  his  shi})  and  crew  shall,  in  snuirtness  a; 
men  in  the  reg'ular  establishments  clostdy  eificiency,  prove   second   to    none   in   t. 
a])})roa,('h  those  of  oppressor  and  oppressed,  fleet.      Although    quick    in     anger    \\\n  . 
and  that  the  enlisted  niari  is  looked  down  cause  is  given,  swift  and  sure   in  punish- 
Uj-on    as  an   infei'ior  heing  bound  to  tlie  ment  of  offenders  against    his  discipline, 
will    jf  his   masters.      Nothing   could    be  lie   treats  his  men  with    infinite  tact  and 
more  ei'rojieous   or  ahsui'd  tluin  such  an  jitdginent.   "getting   under    their   skins." 
imi)ression — at  any  rate,  in  regard  to  con-  as  they   would  express  it.    in  a  way  they 
ditions   as  they   exist    in   the    services   in  reward  with    almost    childlike    faiih  and 
this    co'inti-y.        ''fhat    huma]i     natui'e    is  devotion.      Among  the   crew  of  the  Keic 
weak  is  a  trite  saying,  and  no  doubt  there  Yoi-J:  some  yeai-s  ago  was  a  bo's'n's  mate, 
ma.y  be  occasional   cases  of  injustice  on  a    characteristic    type    of     the    American 
the   one   ])art,  or   rebellious   insubordina-  man-o"-war's  man.      He   was  a  New-Eng- 
lion  on  the  other;   but  such  instances  ai'e  lander,  long.   lank,  and     thin,  with    vei-y 
exc(HHlingly  rare,  and  while  the  interests  bright,  keen    e«yes   set    'way   back    in    the 
of    disci))iine  absolutely    forl)id    intimate  sockets.      "'Almost  a    Bluenose.  sir.  from 
l)ersonal  or  social  intercoui'se  bet  ween  the  East]")ort.    I\raine."   as    he    said  to  me   one 
beai'ers   of  commissions   and  the  men    in  day  when,  ciialting  with  him.  I  asked  liirii 
the  ranks,  superior  aiul  sul)ordinate.  each  whei'e  he    liailed  from.       He  was  a  great 
in    his   si)here   of    diity.  a.re   ])laced    in    a  friend  of  Evans's. who  rai-ely  ])assed  liim. 
])osition  of  dependence  one  on   the  other,  whenever  they  met  about   the  ship,  with- 
and  almost  invai-iably  the  rigor  of  disci-  out  making  some  remai'k   to  him.  and  one 
])line  is   ti^npered  by  sentiments  of   mu-  day  while  in  port  he  asked  the  cajitain  in 
tual    respect    and    estc-em,  ;uid.   in    some  person,  for  some  reason  or  other,  for  a  few- 
cases    to    my    knowledge,    of    frieiulship  hours' libei-ly.      Now  the  bo's'n's  mate,  al- 
;nul  iiffection.      I  k'uow  of  no  man  nuu-e  though  as  fine  a  sailor,  talce  him  by  and 
inllexible   in    the    disclnirge    of    iiis    duty  large,  and  as  faithful  a  man.  as  ever  sign- 
towards    his    subordinates    than,    for    in-  ctl  :\rticles.  unfortunately  for  himself,  did 
stan<'e.  Captain   Robley  T>.  Evans,  of  t'iie  not  always  use  discretion    in  tlie  amount 
navy,  yet  no  commanding  otUcer  in  the  of  his  potations  when  on    shore,  and  had 
entire  service  is  regarded  witii    more  af-  been  known  to  return  from    leave  on  oc- 
f(^ctionate  res])ect  or  more  h\val   admira-  casion  rather  the  woi'se  for  wear,  so  that 
tion  by  the  crc^w  of  the  ship  he  m:iy  c(un-  his  request  was  I'eceived  rather  doubtfully. 
mand.        Erank     and     fearless.     Captain  "  I  don't  know  about  this,"  said  Evans, 
Evans  rarely  hesitates  to  give  expression  standing,  hands  clas])ed  beliind  liis  l)ack, 
of  his  o})inion  in  picturesque  and  forcible  and  shaking  his  head  slowly,  in  his  cliar- 
language.  particularly  of  men  and  things  acieristic  way.     "  Will  you  be  sure  to  be 
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back  on  time,  no  later  than  the  market-  from  evei'v  available  ])oiiit  on  tlie  Imll- 

boat  in  the  morning-?''  ana.    Chad  wick,  Achuiral  Sanipson\s  jible 

"Yes,  sir,  sure!''  said  tlie  man,  earnest-  cliieF  of  stall",  brave  and  eflicient  in  every 

ly.  \vay,indefati,o-ablein  hiseiireandsoiieitude 

"And    will    you    x)roniise    not    to    get  for  the  health  and  welfai-e  of  the  men  of 

drunk?"  hisshi)).    Hio-o-iiisou,  Goodi-ich,  Converse, 

Tliere    was    a   pause,  the     sailor    awk-  Davis,  Delehanty,  Wain  wi-io-ht^a  seorc^and 

wardly    shifting-     from    onc^    foot    to    the  more  of  others -a  bluejacket  belonoino- to 

other,    and    turning    his    (hit    round    ca[)  the  ship  of  any  of  them  would  light  at  the 

over  and  over   in  his    hands  before  him;  drop  of  a  hat  with  any  one  dai'ing  enouLih 

then  looking  the  captain   straight  in   tiu^.  to  attempt   to   cast   a  slur   on    the  '"OUl 

face,  he   blurted   out,  squarely  and   hon-  ]\lan/'      And  the  same  spirit  pervades  the 

estly,  "I  shouldn't  like  to  promise  thai,,  ranks  of  the  army.      Numerous  incidents 

sir!"      He  got  his  liberty.  in  the  des[)ei'ate  fighting  of  the  regulars 

Poor  fellow!   he  was  one  of  the  victims  befoi'e  Santiago  beai*  witness  to  unsellish 

of  the  Maine,  and  when  Evans  heard  of  devotion  of  ollicer  to  man  and   man    to 

his  fate,  he  stumped  up  and  down   with  ofhcer,    the    one    conlident  that    he    will 

tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  and  swear-  be   followed  with    unquc^stioning   loyalty 

iug  at  everything  Spanish.  wherever  he  poinis  the  w^x.  the  other  full 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  men  of  the  of  faith  m  the  judgment,  skill,  and  ability 
Yankee  were  called  upon  to  do  so,  they  of  his  leader.  Thus  tln-ee  out  of  live  of 
woukl  cordially  endorse  my  statement  the  men  who,  together  with  Lieutenants 
when  I  say  that  Commander  Brownson,  Hardaway  and  Roberts,  si)rang  to  the  res- 
rigid  disciplinarian  that  he  is,  knows  cue  of  their  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Haskell, 
the  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  crew.  I  do  desperately  wounded  in  their  front,  are 
not  believe  that  he  is  conscious  of  tins  shot  doivu;  Lieutenant  Dickinson,  him- 
knowledge,  nor  that  he  nuide  any  effort,  self  wounded  at  Haskell's  side,  turns  back 
other  than  through  the  qualities  natui'c  again  into  tlie  mui-derous  fire,  only  to  be 
has  given  him,  to  win  their  respect  and  hurt  again,  this  tnne  to  death;  young 
good-will.  CaJm  and  self-contained,  in-  AVans!)()ro,  generously  exposing  Inmself 
variably  courteous  to  all,  wliatevei'  their  again  and  again  in  aid  of  some  stricken 
station,  a  thorough  man  of  the  world  member  of  his  com])any,  yi(dds  up  his 
with  refined  tastes  and  polished  manners,  life,  shot  through  the  heart  that  beat  so 
possessed  of  professional  attainments  of  a  warmly  for  them;  Private  flenderson 
high  order,  he  made  an  ideal  command-  goes  down  to  death  bearing  in  his  ai-ms 
ing  officer  of  a  class  of  men  so  diff'erent  his  wounded  lieutenant;  Captain  .lohn 
in  education  and  previous  condition  of  Bigelow,  Jr.,  falling  with  four  bullet 
life  from  the  crews  of  our  regular  war-  wounds  di'awing  his  l)lood  from  his  veins, 
ships.  In  one  of  the  actions  in  which  the  waves  on  his  faithful  black  men  who  would 
Ya?iA;ee  was  engaged,  "Look  at  him  !"cri(Hl  hel})  him,  bidding  them  "Goon;  you're 
one  enthusiastic  member  of  the  crew  to  his  needed  up  there."  And  so  on  all  thi'ough 
mates,  "  walking  up  and  down  there  like  the  hell  lire  of  San  Juan  and  llll  Caney, 
a  little  lion  !"  I  instance  these  two  men,  w^herever,  never  faltei'ing,  steadily  ad- 
warm  friends  one  of  the  other,  but  differ-  vancing,  the  blue  groups  moved,  the  same 
ing  widely  in  personal  traits  and  charac-  acts  of  daring  heroism  and  devoted  cour- 
teristics,  in  illustration  of  what  is  happily  age  were  i-epeated  again  and  again,  from 
almost  universal  in  the  navy.  Clark  of  young  Michie—i)oor '^  Dennie!'' whoknew 
the  Oregon,  calling  to  his  men  in  the  him  but  to  like  him? — going  to  his  death 
chase  of  the  Cristobal  Coloii^in  a  lull  in  two  minutes  after  bandaging  the  v\'Ound 
the  frightful  havoc  of  battle,  '"Now,  chil-  of  his  comrade  Dunning,  with  the  same 
dren,  go  and  get  something  to  eat.  if  it  light  in  his  eyes  and  smile  on  his  face  as 
is  only  a  little  bread  and  butter."  Philip,  when,  a  cadet,  he  led  the  rusii  of  the  West 
jolly,  hearty,  warm -liearted  sailor-man,  Point  team  at  football,  to  that  mouest 
v/ith  deep  religious  feelings,  begging  the  gentleman  and  splendid  soldier.  Hawkins, 
Texans  not  to  cheer,  as  men  were  dying  baring  his  white  liead  {lud  pushing  for- 
near.  Taylor,  scholarly,  polite,  impcr-  ward,  hat  in  hand,  directing  and  cheering 
turbable,  apparently  the  gentlest  and  his  brigade  in  the  final  victorious  charge, 
quietest  of  men,  but  the  fiercest  of  fight-  Who  would  not  be  ])roud  of  his  birth  in 
ers,  going  into  action  with  colors   flying  a  laud  that  can  produce  such  men? 
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All    lln-ouo-h    the  I'ccoiifc  operations   by  I  have  spoken  of  an  almost  reckless  dis- 

s(^a,     and     land     the    enthnsiastic     spirit  i-egard   of  danger  whenever  a  result  was 

slioiie;  the  patient  snnVring  of  hardships,  sought   for.      Karely   was   such   exposure 

t-h(;   almost  j'eckless  disi-egard  of  danger  thoughtless.      I    mean    that  there  was  al- 

\vii<mev(M*    a    result   was    souglit    for.  the  ways  something  to  be  gained,  that  such 

calu),  deliberate  (^onrag(>  with    which   the  ap])ai'ent    recklessness   was   governed    by 

most    ])('rih)ns    tasks     were     und<M-tak(^n,  intelligence.       There    was    absolutely    no 

])roved  to  be  characteristic  of  ollicers  and  ])ose     al)Out     it,     only     the     ti'ained     in- 

men  alike.  stinct   that   the  thing  was  to  be  done,  re- 

When  the  PiD'itiOt,  AnipJiiiriic.  and  gardless  of  consequences  to  the  indi- 
i1/o/r/Y/o>j/cr// lay  oil' Eajardo,  close  under  vidual.  ;is  at  El  Caney,  where  the  two 
C^aj)e  San  J  nan,' Puerto  ]tico,  it  was  deter-  soldiers — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  theii 
mined,  at  the  suggestion  of  Commander  names — severed  the  barbed-wii-e  obstruc- 
(ieorge  A.  ('onv<M's(\of  the  Monfgoniery,  tions  in  front  of  their  comrades:  while  at 
ihan  whom  no  a!)ler  or  more  ethcient  olli-  Saii  Ju;ui,  some  miles  away,  almost  at 
cer  of  the  I'ank  sei'ves  under  the  ilag,  to  the  same  time,  under  absolutely  similar 
land  aJoi'ce  to  capture  and  hokl  the  light-  circumslaiices.  an  officer,  while  his  men 
hous(^  at  that  point,  and  to  set  the  light,  were  lying  in  the  grass  waiting  for  the 
the  ])rinci])al  gtiide  to  night  navigation  order  to  advance,  crawled  forward  and 
in  those  wat(U'S,  going  once  more.  It  was  snipped  and  cut  ;iway  at  the  wire  along 
])r(\sumed  that  the  buikling  was  held  by  the  entire  line  of  his  company,  the  Mau- 
a.  force  of  the  enemy,  as  troops  had  been  ser  bullets  zi})ping  through  the  air  ;di 
s(H^n  near  there  from  the  decks  of  the  about  him.  There  was  no  pose  about 
ships,  a.nd  the  attack'  w;is  to  be  made  at  young  Lieutenant  Wise.  Ninth  Infantry 
{\ii-ly  dawn.  tiuHanding-pa.rty  to  be  com-  — there's  a  little  ""orf'cer  boy"  for  my 
])osed  of  bonts'  crews  from  the  several  friend  Kipling — when  he  I'an  forward  in 
ships.  I  do  not  know  how  the  men  were  fi'ont  of  his  i-egiment.  deliberately  taking 
s(dected  on  the  monitcu's.  but  Comnumder  snap  shots  with  his  camera  at  the  char- 
Con  vorse  decided  to  call  for  volunteers  to  ging  groups:  nor  about  Ensign  Gillis, 
make  up  the  detail  for  the  expedition  from  brave  Erenu^nfs  companion  on  the  Por- 
his  ship.  te)\  v,hen  he  jumped  overboard  and  swam 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  offi-  to  the  floating  Spanish  torpedo,  boldly  at- 
cer  who  was  to  commar.d  the  Moufgom-  tempting  to  unscrew  the  dangerous  war- 
ori/'s  party  came  into  the  cabin  to  make  head.  The  instinct  of  discipline  gov- 
his  i-ei)ort  aiul  to  rcn^eive  his  linal  orders,  erned  Private  Brown.  Sixth  Infantry. 
As  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  saluting  his  lieutenant  as  he  held  tli' 
room  the  captain  asked  him  how  many  wires  apart  for  the  officer  to  pass,  fallinu 
men  had  volunteered  to  go.  "  Tlu^  wh.ole  dead  a  moment  later.  It  was  intelli- 
ship's  company,  sir."  was  the  laconic  an-  gence  that  moved  Pi'ivate  Faulkner,  since 
sw(U'.  Allhotigh  the  light  -  house  was  made  corporal,  when  in  the  action  be- 
eventually  S(Mzed  without  resistance  fi'om  tween  the  marinebattalion  and  the  enemy 
the  enemy,  the  incident  is  mentioned  as  at  Cuzco,  near  Guantanamo.  he  quietly 
indicative  of  the  spirit  that  pervaded  the  "tried  for  the  range"  as  if  at  practice, 
entire  ll'.H't.  At  all  times  and  under  all  and  ha.ving  fouiid  it.  vralked  all  down  the 
cirvMun^-lances  the  men  tumbled  over  one  line  under  a  lire  it  v»as  a  miracle  he  es- 
anoliuT,  liguratively  speaking,  in  tlieir  caped  from.  im))ar!ing  his  information  to 
eagei'ness  to  ])ut  themselves  forward  his  conn-ades.  all  this  of  his  own  initir. 
where  danger  was  greatest  or  opportuni-  tive.  I  am  certain  that  i]Oim^  of  thesf 
ties  for  r.(lv(MHure  prescuited  themselves,  men  thought  that  he  wiis  doing  any- 
For  Hol)son's  heroic  venture^  into  the  liar-  thing  particulai'ly  heroic  at  the  time;  an^' 
l)or  of  S;intiago.  as  veritable  a  "forlorn  pages  might  be  filled  with  stories  of  sim 
hope"  as    the    history    of    war    ])i'esents.  ilar  actions. 

there  were  "hundreds  of  volunteers  who  To  my  mind  there  were  few  example- 
were  anxious  to  ])articipat(\  There  were  more  striking  dui'in.g  the  war  of  the  call: 
oiK^  hundred  and  lifty  from  the  Iowa,  and  delil)erate  courage  with  which  despei- 
nearly  as  many  (wnn  tlie  Xeic  YorJ:.  and  ate  chances  were  taken  in  the  accomplish- 
large  numbers  from  the  otlnu-  shi])s.  oiW-  ment  of  the  duty  to  be  ])erformed  than 
cers  and  m<ui  alike."  So  reads  Admiral  the  ejnsode  of  the  cutting  of  the  telegrai)h 
Sampson's  report  to  Secretary  Long.  cable  at  Cienfuegos  by  volunteer    crews 
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from  the  Marhlehead  and  Nashville,  un- 
der the  coniniand  of  Lieutenants  Cam- 
eron McK.Winslow  and  E.  A.  Anderson. 
In  this  undertaking  there  was  none  of 
the  headlong-  enthusiasm  of  tiie  charg-e, 
and  but  little  of  the  fierce  satisfaction  of 
giving  back  blow  for  blow  that  braces 
men  to  face  the  terrors  and  dangers  of 
battle.  Calmly  and  deliberately  the 
boats  moved  in  close  to  the  shore,  their 
crews  grappling  for  the  sunken  wire, 
lifting  and  hauling,  hewing  and  cutting 
the  heavy  cable  under  a  perfect  rain  of 
lead  and  steel.  Posted  in  a  ravine, 
where  the  covering  guns  of  our  ships 
could  not  reach  them,  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
boats,  the  enemy  gave  them  volley  after 
volley  from  the  rifles  of  tlieir  infantry, 
supplemented  by  the  scathing  fire  of  a 
Maxim  gun.  Boldly  the  steam-launches 
interpose  themselves  between  the  work- 
ing crews  and  the  enemy.  Winslow  is 
wounded  in  the  hand,  six  of  the  men  fall 
badly  hurt,  two  more  are  killed,  but  the 
work  continues  "  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity.''  says  the  official 
report.  For  three  hours  in  broad  day- 
light, from  seven  o'clock  until  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  men  labored  unceasingly, 
without  giving  way  for  a  moment,  un- 
flinchingly facing  death,  until  the  boats 
were  recalled  to  the  ships.  The  object  to 
be  gained  and  the  glory  to  be  won  were 
not  so  great  and  important,  of  course,  as 
in  the  exploit  of  Hobson  and  his  men; 
nevertheless,  the  courage  that  bore  these 
splendid  fellows  through  the  ordeal  is  of 
the  same  quality  and  degree,  and  the 
name  of  every  man  engaged  in  the  work 
should  be  borne  on  the  honor-roll  of  the 
nation.  There  is  not  space  at  my  dis- 
posal to  tell  of  the  many  other  instances 
of  unhesitating  devotion  and  deliberate 
acceptation  of  the  consequences  of  situa- 
tions full  of  peril,  under  circumstances 
requiring  the  utmost  nerve  and  calmest 
judgment  in  the  acts  of  the  responsible 
participants;  of  Victor  Blue,  of  the  navy, 
of  Rowan  and  Whitney,  of  the  army, 
taking  their  lives  in  their  hands  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  enemy's  country — acts 
of  "heroism  and  cool  daring  rarely  ex- 
celled in  the  annals  of  warfare,''  as 
General  Miles  puts  it  in  his  account  of 
Rowan's  exploit;  of  the  men  of  the  ^far- 
blehead  Siud  Dolphin  dragging  the  waters 
of  G-uantanamo  Bay  for  sunken  mines,  in 
constant  peril  of  death  and  wounds  from 
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the  fire  from  the  shore,  or  of  being  blown 
into  eternity  from  the  depths  below;  of 
Marix  with  the  little  Scorpion,  when  a 
strange  war-sliip  is  sighted  astern,  boldly 
turning  to  meet  it,  that  the  transports  he 
was  convoying  might  have  time  to  escape, 
although  certain  destruction  would  be  his 
lot  should  the  stranger  prove  to  be  an 
enemy;  of  Crossley,  with  the  diminutive 
armed  tug  Leyden,  overhauling  the  same 
ship  in  another  part  of  the  ocean,  actual- 
ly firing  a  gun  as  a  warning  to  heave  to. 
The  captain  of  H.  B.  M.  S.  Talbot  must 
have  been  proud  of  the  pluck  of  the  men 
in  whose  veins  kindred  blood  was  flowing. 
The  marines  who  formed  the  battalion 
under  Colonel  Huntington  that  held  the 
point  at  Plaj-a  del  Este,  Guantanamo 
Bay,  from  June  to  the  truce,  bore  them- 
selves throughout  tliat  trying  period  with 
the  traditional  faithfulness  to  duty  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  than  which — imbued  as  it 
is  with  the  spirit  of  discipline  of  the  navy, 
and  governed  largely  by  the  same  regu- 
lations and  "customs  of  the  service "  that 
exist  in  the  army — no  finer  body  of  sol- 
diers serves  under  the  country's  colors. 
The  camp  of  the  battalion,  on  the  hill 
near  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  was  a  model 
of  its  kind.  My  readers  will  remeniber 
the  capture  of  the  point  and  the  heroic 
struggle  to  retain  it;  how  night  and  day 
at  first  the  battalion  fought  without  rest, 
and  how  tenaciously  tlie  brave  marines 
clung  to  the  ground  they  had  won,  bury- 
ing their  dead  while  exposed  to  the  mer- 
ciless fire  of  their  tormentors;  how  they 
rushed,  many  of  them  naked  as  the  day 
they  w^ere  boi-n,  from  where  they  had 
been  seeking  refreshment  from  the 
scorching  heat  in  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
to  the  firing-line  to  drive  back  the  re- 
newed attacks  of  the  courageously  per- 
sistent foe;  and  how  finall}'',  after  days 
and  nights  of  torture  from  want  of  sleep 
and  the  anxious  strain  upon  nerve  and 
tissue  alike,  they  advanced  to  the  attack 
themselves,  beating  up  the  Spaniards  in 
their  quarters,  drubbing  them  so  severely 
that  they  were  not  again  seriously  dis- 
turbed in  the  occupation  of  the  hill. 
Splendid  order  and  discipline,  the  clean- 
liness of  the  ship— nothing,  not  even  the 
daintiest  of  summer  cottages,  is  m^re 
clean  than  a  well-ordered  American  war- 
ship—  were  maintained  at  the  camp 
throughout  its  entire  occupancy  by  the 
battalion,  and  the  fact  that,  although  ex- 
posed to  a  malarious  climate  in  the  torrid 
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atmosphere  of  a  tropical  siimmer,  at  a 
spot  located  but  a  few  score  miles  from 
where  our  poor  fellows  of  the  army  were 
succumbing  by  hundreds  in  the  fever- 
laden  air,  the  entire  loss  of  life  in  the 
marine  battalion  was  due  to  the  casual- 
ties of  battle — not  one 
man  died  of  disease — 
shows  what  can  be 
done  by  well-regulated  ^    ^ 

and  well  -  drilled  or- 
ganization in  all  de- 
partments of  a  military 
body.  There  was  no 
lack  of  medical  or 
other  necessities ;  no- 
thing essential  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  force 
as  a  fighting  body,  to 
its  health,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  men 
from  adverse  conditions 
of  life  in  the  field  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  of 
the  tropics,  had  been 
neglected  or  forgotten ; 
and  while  it  is  true 
that  the  base  of  sup- 
ply was  close  at  hand 
and  the  problem  of 
transportation  inland 
from  the  water's  edge 
did  not  have  to  be 
met,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume, from  the  admirable  order  and  sys- 
tem disphiyed,  that  any  such  ditliculties 
presented  would  have  been  overcome. 

On  the  very  top  of  the  lull  on  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay,  in  a  little  square  spot  of 
earth  enclosed  on  all  four  sides  by  the 
tents  of  the  living,  slept  the  dead,  the 
brave  comrades  who  had  been  killed  in 
action  almost  where  their  graves  were 
made.  All  of  them  were  good  and  gal- 
lant men,  but  among  them  lay  the  body 
of  one  who  in  life  was  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  American  regular 
soldier,  Henry  Good,  sergeant-major  of 
the  battalion.  Honest,  intelligent,  brave, 
reliable  as  the  sun,  thoroughly  posted  as 
to  every  duty  pertaining  to  his  station, 
respected  and  loved  by  superior  and  sub- 
ordinate, he  was  the  ideal  type  of  the 
faithful  enlisted  man.  tlie  competent,  sol- 
dierly, non-commissioned  officer.  Shot 
through  the  body  and  carried  in  rear  of 
the  line,  his  last  words  were/' Take  me 
back  to  my  post."  Then,  as  the  shadow 
of  death  closed  in  over  him,  he  stretched 


himself  out  to  his  full  length,  hands  at 
his  sides,  meeting  his  end  at  "Attention  :" 
dying,  as  he  had  lived,  a  soldier.  "  Sem- 
per fidelis  "  is  the  motto  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  ''  Semper  fidelis  "  is  the  legend 
inscribed  on  the  bronze  tablet  which  the 
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commissioned  officei'S  of  the  battalion  are 
erecting  in  his  honor  and  memory. 

Men  will  laugh  with  death  at  their 
sides,  jest  with  grim  humor  at  their  own 
wounds.  "  Here's  a  chance  for  '  first  aid 
to  the  injured '  I'' cried  the  young  sailor- 
man  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  Spanish  shell  on  the  Te.ras.  A 
soldier  in  the  battle  before  Santiago  was 
shot  in  the  breast.  As  is  the  case  with 
all  wounded  men.  his  first  impulse  was  to 
look  at  the  wound,  and  tearing  open  his 
shirt,  he  gazed  with  frigiitened  eyes  at  the 
small  round  hole  in  the  white  skin,  from 
which  the  blood  was  trickling.  A  second 
bullet  struck  him  in  one  hand,  and  al- 
most immediately  afterwards  a  third  mis- 
sile tore  the  other.  Sitting  up  with  the 
injured  members  held  out  before  him, 
and  looking  about  him  with  a  most  lu- 
dicrous expression  of  disgust  on  his  face, 
he  cried  out.  ''Now  I'm  damned  if  that 
ain't  rubbin'  it  in!"  I  believe  the  honest 
fellow  recovered  from  his  injuries;  he 
certainlv  deserved  to.      An  old  non-com- 
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missioned  officer  of  one  of  the  infantry 
regiments,  the  Second,  I  think,  was  sliot 
in  the  leg-,  and  lay  prone  in  tlie  grass 
cursing  his  luck.  A  young  lieutenant 
near  by  endeavored  to  console  him,  say- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  he,  the 
lieutenant,  would  give  a  hundred  dollars 
if  he  were  certain  of  returning  home 
from  the  wars  bearing  upon  him  such  an 
lionorable  scar.  "That's  all  very  w^ell, 
sir,"  said  the  soldier,  "  but  you  ain't  fight- 
in'  on  seventeen  dollars  a  month."  On 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  morning  of  Sun- 
day, July  3,  the  chaplain  of  the  New 
York  was  preparing  to  hold  divine  ser- 
vice. The  pulpit,  or  reading-desk,  a  box- 
like wooden  structure  with  a  gilt  cross  on 
its  side,  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
concussion  of  the  heavy  guns  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  day  before,  the  top  hav- 
ing been  blown  off,  and  the  carpenters, 
after  repairing  it,  had  set  it  aside  near 
one  of  the  guns,  where  it  stood  awaiting 
the  order  to  "rig  church,"  when  the 
alarm  was  given  of  ttie  sortie  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet.  Of  course  no  one  thought  of 
church  then,  or  of  anything  except  to 
gain  the  scene  of  the  fight.  Over  went 
the  helm,  the  crew  jumped  to  quarters, 
and  the  great  ship  was  driven  through 
the  water  with  the  greatest  attainable 
speed.  On  she  rushed,  as  if  eveiy  inch 
in  her  huge  bulk  was  alive  and  angry 
with  disappointment  at  her  distance  from 
where  her  sisters  were  reaping  the  har- 
vest of  the  long  w^eary  Aveeks  of  w^atch- 
ing  and  waiting  for  the  chance  that  had 
now  come.  Disdaining  the  furious  fire 
from  the  forts,  the  New  York  passed  the 
entrance  of  Santiago  Hai'bor,  and  was 
closing  in  towards  the  nearest  Spanish 
vessel,  already  liors  du  combat,  when  the 
cry  of  "man  overboard"  sounded  through 
tlie  ship,  and  a  Spanish  sailor,  calling  for 
help,  was  seen  in  the  water  on  the  port 
quarter  rapidly  sweeping  past.  At  once 
life-preservers  began  to  fiy  from  the  ship 
towards  him,  but  the  "first  lieutenant" 
interfered,  and  would  permit  no  more  life- 
belts to  be  thrown  overboard,  fearing 
that  the  men,  in  their  generous  ardor  to 
aid  their  enemy  in  distress,  would  strip 
the  ship  of  all  means  of  securing  the 
safety  of  any  of  their  own  people  in  the 
event  of  accident,  and  knowing  that 
the  torpedo-boat  Ericsson  near  by  w^ould 
do  the  utmost  in  the  work  of  rescue.  At 
this  moment  another  S})aniard  was  dis- 
covered on  the  starboard  quarter,  vainly 


endeavoring  to  reach  a  life-preserver  float- 
ing on  tlie  waves.  Tlie  sight  was  too  much 
for  the  warm  heart  of  tlie  cockswain  of  the 
captain's  gig,  who,  seeing  the  forgotten 
pul})it,  seized  ui)on  it,  and  heaving  the 
heavy  desk  overboard  towards  the  Span- 
iard, roared  out  in  tones  such  as  only  the 
lungs  and  vocal  cords  of  a  petty  officer 
of  the  navy  can  produce,  "Cling  to  the 
cross,  my  lad,  cling  to  the  cross  and 
you'll  be  saved!"  The  poor  chap  was 
])icked  up  by  the  men  of  the  Ericsson, 
but  they  let  the  pulpit  go  adrift. 

Scattered  all  through  the  various  ships 
of  the  fleet  during  the  war  was  a  class  of 
young  men  whose  gallant  conduct  on 
many  occasions  and  whose  efficient  ser- 
vices should  not  pass  unmentioned.  I 
mean  the  naval  cadets,  both  those  who, 
having  graduated  after  four  years  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  are  making  their  two 
years'  cruise  at  sea  before  being  finally 
commissioned,  and  those  who,  while  still 
undergoing  instruction  at  the  Academy, 
were  given  active  service  on  the  fleet  dur- 
ing the  continuation  of  hostilities,  many 
of  them  throwing  up  a  four  months' 
leave  granted  them  at  the  close  of  the 
academic  year,  and  applying  for  sea  duty. 
The  reports  of  commanding  officers  give 
token  again  and  again  of  many  gallant 
acts  of  the  former,  and  the  services  of  the 
latter  w^ere  most  efficient  in  many  ways, 
some  among  them  having  received  hon- 
orable mention.  Speaking  of  the  young- 
sters from  the  Academy,  the  captain  of 
one  of  the  battle-ships  said  to  me  recent- 
ly: "Seven  of  the  lads  were  sent  to  my 
ship,  and  I  asked  myself  wdiat  I  should 
do  with  them.  Now  that  they  are  going 
away,  I  almost  feel  like  asking  myself 
what  am  I  going  to  do  without  them?" 
It  is  a  pity  the  title  of  midshipman  was 
taken  away  from  them.  Officially  they 
are  known  as  naval  cadets,  but  in  the 
servic^'  the  old  name  still  affectionately, 
and  most  appropriately,  sticks  to  them. 
With  the  coming  of  peace  these  lads  are 
back  at  their  duties  at  the  Naval  Academy 
again,  all  but  two  poor  boys  who  met  the 
fate  that  all  of  them  risked. 

The  nation  is  entering  into  a  new^  field 
of  action.  What  is  before  us  we  do  not 
know,  but  come  what  may,  let  us  hope 
that  the  errors  of  the  past  w^ill  not  be 
forgotten,  and  that  the  regular  army  and 
navy  will  meet  with  that  loyal  and  affec- 
tionate support  they  so  thoroughly  merit 
from  the  people  they  serve  so  nobly. 


THE    DAXCIXG    LIGHTS. 

BY    JOHN    WHITE    CHADWICK. 

FROM  out  tlie  country  spaces  cool  and  clear 
We  Hash   into  tlie  maze  of  city  streets. 
What  pageant  this  that  straightway  doth  appear? 
What  hind  of  faevy  that  our  vision  greets? 

A  feast  of  lights  I     And  as  ^ve  roll  along. 

As  if  each   one  some  lovely  dancer  held. 
They  interweave  as  to  some  choric  song 

Which  from  the  dark  mysteriously  welled; 

To  whose  soft  tune  the  dancers  round  and  round 
Move  in  a  rapture  tremulous  and  intense, 

With  languorous  paces  that  make  faintest  sound 
And  ever  duller  and   more  drowsy  sense. 

The  dancing  lights!     Too  lingeringlv  I  gazed 
On  their  ^varm  motions  till,  as  one  who  reels 

W^hen  by  some  beauteous,  blinding  vision  dazed, 
And  then,  back  to  himself  returning,  feels 

Right  glad  of  heart:  so,  then,  it  was  with  me 
As,  looking  up,  I  saw  the  heaven's  calm 

Shedding  the  light  of  stars  so  silently 

That  on   mj'  heart  that  stillness  fell  like  balm. 

Far  off  and  cool,  each,  in  his  perfect  sphere, 
Held,  as  if  motionless,  his  awful  way; 

Star  unto  star  discoursing  crystal  clear 
As  when  they  sang  creation's  primal  lay. 

Ah   me!     I  would  that  when  the  dancing  lights 
Of  wayward  passion  seek  my  soul  to  sway 

With  their  wild  motion,  from  those  meaner  sights 
I  might  be  strong  to  turn    my  eyes  away 

To  whei'e  tir  eternal  stars  so  purely  shine — 

Truth,  Beauty,  Good — and  b\^  that  vision  blest — 

Lifting  my  heart  to  make  its  clearness  mine. 
Taste  then,  earth-bound,  the  everlasting   rest. 


THE    EQUIPMENT    OF    THE    MODEIIX    CITY    HOUSE. 

BY    RUSSELL    STURGIS. 

PART  ir. 

KEEPIXG   HOrSE   WITHOUT   CLOSETS.  were   opposed    by   au    architect    of  long 

VT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  In-  standing  and  of  very  large  domestic  prac- 
stitute  of  British  Architects  a  speak-  tice,  the  author  of  a  valuable  book  on  top- 
er dwelt  upon  the  abundance  of  closets,  ics  connected  with  modern  architecture, 
cupboards,  and  pantries  which  American  who  argued  that  closets  were  extremely 
ladies  seem  to  demand  in  both  city  and  wasteful  of  space,  and  in  every  way  to  be 
country  houses,  and  which  American  shunned  ;  that  thej^  were  places  where  old 
architects  supply.  He  would  apparently  lumber  was  stored  and  forgotten,  dust- 
have  advocated  the  introduction  of  more  catchers,  nests  for  vermin,  fire-traps.  A 
closet  room  in  British  houses.     His  ideas  French  ladv  resident  in  America  once  re- 
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FIG.  I. — A   HOUSE    WITHOUT    CLOSETS. 

The  office  wing  extends  far  beyond  the  main  part 
of  the  house. 

Sir  Charles  Barry,  architect. 


maj'ked  that  the  writer  sliould  be  intrust- 
ed with  the  planning"  of  her  new  lioiise. 
"You  will  be  delighted  with  it,'' said  the 
kindly  woman  ;  "I  do  not  ask  any  closets 
of  you  at  all;  no  house  of  mine  shall  have 
any  closets."  She  assumed  that  archi- 
tects abhor  closets,  as  indeed  thej^  very 
g-enerally  do.  The  neat,  simple,  admira- 
bly compact  plans  of  French  dwellings, 
whether  chateaux  and  maisons  de  cam- 
pagne,  or  small  private  hotels  in  the  city, 
or  villas  in  the  suburbs  or  on  the  sea- 
shore, emphasize  by  comparison  the  clut- 
tered look  of  the  little  nooks  and  corners 
and  the  hampered  distribution  of  Ameri- 
can plans. 

A    HOUSE    WITHOUT   CLOSETS. 
Fig.  I.  is  the  plan   of  an  Eng'lish  coun- 
try house  desig-ned  by  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
the  architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 


and  therefore   not 
of  the  most  recent 
construction.         It 
was    built    in    the 
neighborhood       of 
London  for  a  man 
of  title  and  of  large 
means.        It      was 
planned    with    ex- 
traordinary    care, 
and  was  built  with 
material  of  special 
importation   and  manufacture.     The   of- 
fices are  provided  on  a  scale  sufliciently 
large  for  a  statt'  of  thirty-five  house-ser- 
vants.      The    laundry,  stables,  and    gar- 
deners' accommodations  are  in  proportion. 
The  family  dwelling- is  somewhat  in  con- 
trast to  these  as  regards  its  size;  but  the 
gardens,  the   approaching-  entrances,  and 
the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  are  marked 
by  a   singular   stateliness   of   effect,  and 
the  staircase  windows  command  a  noble 
vievv^      This  house,  thoug-h  in  the  coun- 
try, is  offered  as  an  example  of  the  no- 
closet  theory,  because  in  its  construction 
every  opportunity  and  every  inducement 
was     offered     for     the     most     perfectly 
planned  dwelling  conceivable.     It  will  be 
observed  that  the  second  story  offers  not 
a  closet,  pantry,  place  for  hanging-,  place 
for   shelves  and   drawers  —  not  a  single 
fixed  appurtenance  of  the  kind  within  its 
whole  perimeter. 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  Fig-.  II.  is  the  floor 
plan  of  a  New  York  city  house  in  which 
closets  are  abundantly  supplied.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  closets  are  of  three  kinds: 
those  arranged  for  hanging,  with  prob- 
ably a  shelf  or  two  shelves  above  each; 
those  arranged  with  shelves,  which  are, 
in  fact,  "  presses"  or  wardrobes  built  into 
the  house;  and  those  fitted  with  drawers, 
or  drawers  and  shelves.  Hanging-closets 
and  closets  with  shelves  must  always 
have  doors  to  enclose  them.  Those  fitted 
with  drawers  may  or  may  not  have  the 
doors  covering-  and  concealing-  the  fronts 
of  the  drawers.  All  three  kinds  involve 
the  waste  of  space  between  the  top  of  the 
closet  and  the  ceiling — at  least  three  feet 
six  inches.  Concerning  this  space  no- 
thing is  to  be  said  except  that,  in  order  to 
keep  the  dust  from  whatever  shelves  it 
may  contain,  it  had  better  be  enclosed 
with  separate  doors,  and  that  whatever  is 
stored  there,  being  accessible  only  by  lad- 
der, should  be  registered  in  some  sort  of 
open  directory. 
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To  avoid  this  upper  stow-liole,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  to  lessen  tlie  weight  upon 
the  iloor,  closets  are  sometimes  walled 
witli  a  light  wood  wainscot,  in  panel  or 
in  ceiling  boards,  and  roofed  at  their 
natural  height  with  a  broad  Hat  top  like 
a  very  large  slielf  (Fig.  HI).  Such  closets, 
if  they  stand  in  a  room,  may  be  given 
the  aspect  of  a  series  of  wardrobes;  there 
is  no  waste  space  at  the  sides  and  corners, 
no  place  where  dust  collects  unduly;  ev- 
ery part  of  the  closet  is  easy  to  utilize, 
and  the  light  from  the  windows  bears  di- 
rectly into  each  wardrobe  and  drawer. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  plan  is  that  it 
takes  uj)  so  much  of  tlie  wall  space  in  the 
chamber  to  w^hich  the  closets  belong. 
Nearly  all  housekeepers  prefer  a  closet 
sj'stem  to  which  one  or  two  doors  in  a 
given  wall  give  admittance,  leaving  a 
pier  between  these  doors  where  a  piece  of 
furniture  can  stand.  Fig.  IV.  shows  that 
wall  of  a  bedroom  which  is  opposite  to 
the  windows;  the  closet  beyond  it  is  ar- 
ranged as  in  Fig.  III.,  and  the  drawing 
shows  how  light  in  abundance  can  be 
supplied,  even  if  it  be  but  borrowed  light. 
The  necessity  of  a  thorough  draught,  car- 
rying \vith  it  abundance  of  air,  is  also  met 
by  thi.r  arrangement.  To  occupy  the  whole 
of  that  wall  with  the  closet  fronts  them- 
selves would  be  to  diminish  the  opportu- 
nities for  furnishing  the  room  according 
to  the  occupant's  taste.  Still,  however, 
the  plan  Fig.  III.  is  always  worthy  of 
consideration  as  a  half-way  measure — a 
sort  of  compromise  between  the  European 
and  American  systems.  The  use  of  w^ard- 
robes,  similar  but  movable,  must  be  con- 
sidered below. 

The  amount  of  room  to  be  devoted  to 
hanging,  to  stowage  on  shelves  and  stow- 
age in  drawers, wull  vary  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  ladies  of  the  family,  and  also 
according   to    the  dressmakers'  fashions. 


FIG.   II. — A    HOUSE    COMPLETF.T.V    FITTF.D    ^\ 

The  floor-plan  of  a  New  York  reside 


We  are  told  now,  in  the  spring  of  1S99. 
that  hanging-closets  are  needed  to  an  ex- 
tent not  hitherto  thought  of,  and  that 
closets  with  large  and  deep  drawers  are 
no  longer  so  much  required.  It  may  prob- 
ably be  a  good  plan  to  arrange  closets 
about  two  feet  deep  in  such  a  way  that 
the  interior  fitting  with  shelves  or  drawers 
may  easily  be  altered. 

This  brings  us  to  the  important  con- 
sideration of  the  construction  of  these 
closets.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
question  of  closets  or  no  closets  is.  in  re- 
ality, a  question  between  the  furniture- 
maker  and  the  house-carpenter. 

The  advantage  of  the  furniture-maker 
is  that  his  hanging-closet,  made  with  solid 
uprights  and  top,  and  with  a  curtain  hung 
across  the  front  (see  Fig.  V.).  may  be  put 
anywhere. that  a  picture  may  be  hung  over 
it,  that  it  can  be  dusted  and  cleaned  with 
great  ease,  and  that  it  does  not  complicate 
the  plan  of  the  house.  The  same  advan- 
tage exists  in  the  case  of  the  more  costly 
wardrobe  with  solid  doors  of  wood.  Fixed 
closets  in  a  house  can  ordinarily  be  al- 
tered or  moved  only  by  tearing  to  pieces 
the  neighboring  partitions  of  lath  and 
plaster,  and  by  leaving  great  scars  on 
the  wall  and  ceiling.  Moreover,  their 
enclosing  partitions  of  light  wood-vrork 
and  the  doors  are  habitually  arranged  so 
as  to  leave  a  maximum  of  dark,  inaccessi- 
ble corners.  If  your  hanging-closet  is 
six  feet  wide  from  left  to  right,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be 
opened  in  front  by  a  pair  of  doors  not 
exceeding  three  feet  two  inches  in  their 
total  width,  so  that  at  least  a  foot  is  left 
in  the  way  of  a  pocket  at  either  side.  If 
an  arrangement  of  drawers  and  shelves 
should  ever  be  required  in  place  of  the 
vacant  space  left  for  hanging,  the  whole 
front  of  wood-w^ork  must  be  knocked 
away,  or  else  the  space  available  for 
drawers  is  diminish- 
ed nearly  by  half. 
By  way  of  provid- 
ing for  these  con- 
tingencies closets 
should  reallj"  be 
built  without  any 
front,  except  that 
afforded  by  swing- 
ing-doors, or  by  the 
curtains  which  re- 
place them.  The 
wooden  architectu- 
ral   front   with   up- 


TTn    CLOSETS. 
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rights  of  considerable  breadth 
(see  Fig.  VI.)  causes,  as  every 
one  knows,  an  infinite  waste  of 
room  and  an  infinite  accumula- 
tion of  dust. 

The  most  satisfactory  closets 
in  the  ordinary  dwelling-houses 
are  of  two  kinds.  In  Fig.  YII. 
a  space  from  three  feet  ten 
inches  to  four  feet  six  inches  by 
seven  feet,  or  thereabouts,  is  en- 
tered by  a  door  near  the  middle 
of  one  of  its  longer  walls.  This 
leaves  room  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  for  a  set  of  shelves; 
and  on  one  side,  at  least,  there  is 
room  for  shelves  so  deep  that 
they  may  be  enclosed  w^ith  a  pair 
of  light  doors,  and  may  have 
drawers  below.  It  often  hap- 
pens in  our  smaller  houses 
that  such  a  closet  is  used  as  a 
"wash-closet,"  and  in  that  case 
a  basin  is  set  at  B.  where  other- 
wise shelves  would  be.  The  space  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  shelves  is  used  for 
a  hanging-place.  Fig.  IV.  shows  how 
this  closet  may  receive  light  and  air  more 
freely  than  is  usual.      The  second  distri- 


r?.=5^  5  prn-iH j  , 


FIG.   III. — WARDROBE    CLOSETS   ALONG   THE    WALL   OF 
A   BEDROOM. 

In  this  example  the  wardrobe  dooi'S  are  glazed. 


rior  of  the  closet.  Where  there  is  abun- 
dant space  and  means,  a  dressing-room,  or 
wardrobe-room,  or  linen-room,  or  sewing- 
room,  can  be  arranged  with  a  window  in 


one  of  the  outer  walls,  and  such  a  room 
bution  is  that  hinted  at  in  the  first  article  can  be  lined  around  with  presses  or  cup- 
of  this  series,  where,  between  the  front  and     boards  arranged  ideally,  with  every  inch 


rear  rooms  in  an  ordinary  old-fashioned 
New  York  city  house,  a  double  row  of 
cupboards  is  arranged  along  a  passage. 
Fig.  VI.  shows  this  disposition  as  it  ex- 
ists in  houses  forty  years  old,  and  as  it 
is  still  arranged  to-day.  What  has  been 
said  above  about  wastefulness 
of  space  applies  here  with  pecul- 
iar force.  Fig.  VI.  shows  the 
clumsy  treatment  very  common 
in  these  cases.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  nearly  as  much 
waste  room  as  available  room. 
In  Fig.  VIII.  space  is  saved, a  far 
more  pleasing  and  truly  archi- 
tectural treatment  is  secured, 
and  a  certain  facility  of  altera- 
tion would  seem  to  be  gained. 

Closets  in  city  houses  can  rare- 
ly have  windows  opening  into 
the  air.  They  usually  depend 
on  "  borrowed  ■'  daylight  or  on 
lamps.  Wlien  the  inner  face  of 
the  door  is  painted  white,  or  as 
nearly  white  as  possible,  and 
set  at  the  proper  angle,  it  is  a 
pow^erful  reflector,  and  throws  a 
great  deal  of  light  into  the  inte- 


of  space  perfectly  opened  up  by  means  of 
swinging -doors.  Fig.  IX.  shows  what 
the  great  archaeologist  Viollet-le-Duc  im- 
agined for  the  chatelaine's  work-room. 

It  is  notable  that  the  introduction  of 
electric  light  into  a  house  tends  to  make 


FIG. 


IV. — A   CLOSET   RECESSED    IN    A    WALL    OPPOSITE    A 
WINDOW. 

The  left-hand  door  leads  to  a  passage.    The  closet  beyond  the 
right  hand  door  may  be  arranged  as  in  Fig.  III.  or  as  in  Fig.  YU. 
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FIG.   v.— THE    FURNITURE-MAKERS    CLOSET. 

Compact,  movable,  aud  easily  cleaned. 

all  its  closets  vastly  more  useful.  Gas- 
burners  in  closets  are  always  danaei-ous. 
unless  kept  constantly  lighted  and  burn- 
ing- in  a  small  flame.  A  candle  carried 
into  a  closet  is  more  dang-erous,  and  is  a 
great  annoyance.  In  fitting  each  closet 
with  an  electric  bulb,  the  matter  of  ex- 
pense only  is  to  be  considered;  and  if,  as 
a  result  of  using  electricity,  closets  should 
be  supplanted  by  larger  press-rooms,  and 
the  necessary  service  of  each  bedroom 
should  be  rendered  by  a  portable  ward- 
robe or  press,  some  persons  would  think 
the  result  foi-tunate.      One  or  the  other 


of  the  two  o])posite  courses,  however, 
should  be  followed  steadfastly  and  with 
foi'ethouglit. 

The  decision  between  the  two  may  be 
influenced  by  the  continual  conflagra- 
ticnis  which  keep  our  fire  departments  on 
the  move.  Closets,  as  being  almost  the 
most  dangerous  parts  of  a  house,  will  have 
to  be  made  up  of  fire  -  pi-oof  material, 
or  at  least  their  fixed  uprights  or  parti- 
tions and  their  shelves  must  be  made  so. 
leaving  nothing  to  be  built  of  wood  but 
the  swinging  -  doors  and  the  drawers, 
which  would  be  too  heavy  if  made  of 
metal.  Closets  may  be  eft'ectually  built 
with  partitions  of  slate  or  corrugated 
sheet-iron,  and  their  shelves  may  be  of 
sheet-iron  covered  with  leather  or  cloth, 
and  made  stiff  by  a  lip  or  flange  turned 
down  in  front  and  rear.  The  upright 
division  between  closets  may  often  be 
made  of  wire  netting,  some  patterns  of 
which  give  a  very 
firm  and  rigid  wall. 
This,  if  it  allows  dust 
to  pass,  allows  light 
to  pass  also.  It  is 
probable  that  the 
tendency  of  future 
careful  building  will 
be  toward  excluding 
drawers  from  all  sta- 
tionary closets,  and 
will  be  toward  ward- 
robes with  shelves  and  wardrobes  with 
hooks,  all  of  which  can  be  built  without 
the  use  of  wood,  except  for  the 
valves  of  the  doors,  which  are 
isolated  and  comparatively  free 
fi-om  objection  in  regard  to  fire. 
Not  much  is  to  be  made  of  clos- 
ets which  are  put  in  because  here 
or  there  is  a  convenient  corner. 
Thought  must  be  taken  for  their 
])lacing,  their  lighting,  the  posi- 
tion of  their  doors  in  the  room 
Avhich  they  serve,  and  for  the 
utility  of  every  square  foot  of 
their  space.  Architects  may  de- 
test such  poor  small  details,  but 
the  remedy  is  to  have  an  expert 
assistant. 


U 


5ED  RooA\. 

FIG.   VII.— A    RECESSKTl 

CI.DSET  MODIFIED  INTO 

A  DKESSING-CLOSET. 


fig.  vi. — passageway  closets,  the  usual 
arraxge:\ient. 
Tlie  wide  spaces  of  dead  partition.  .A.  A.Tlie  coniiee?;.  etc  . 
waste  room  and  lead  to  the  aceiimulatioii  of  dust.     Where  tlie 
chair  staiuis  tiiere  are  often  a  partition  aud  a  door  correspond- 
ing to  those  at  the  other  end. 


STAIRS  AXD  STAIRCASES. 
The  matter  of  stairs  demands 
a  moment's  notice.  It  was 
thought  elegant,  less  than  a  cen- 
tury ngo — elegant  and  stately — 
to  build  stairs  with  a  veiy  small 
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rise  and  a  very  larg-e  run.  Tlie 
tread,  the  horizontal  surface  of 
the  step,  was  made  very  broad, 
perhaps  sixteen  inches,  wliile 
the  rise,  or  vertical  height,  of 
each  step  was  brought  down  to 
less  than  six  inches.  This  cus- 
tom has  disappeared,  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  allowing  horizontal  space 
enough  for  staircases  of  such 
gradual  slope.  Modern  houses, 
partly  because  they  are  so  crowd- 
ed with  closets,  and  partly  be- 
cause land  has  gone  uj)  in  price, 
are  made  more  compact  than 
old  houses  were.  A  good  house 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  seems 
to  us  spacious,  not  having  so 
much  compressed  into  its  area. 
It  is  customary,  in  reckoning  the 
rate  of  ascent  in  a  staircase,  to 
add  the  rise  and  the  run,  or  the 

vertical   and    horizontal    dimensions,  to-     one  four  inches  less  in  measurement.     On 
gether,  and  to  say  that  each  step  should     the  other  hand, it  is  very  annoying  to  have 

the  steps  of  an  in-door  staircase  too  small. 


FIG.  VIII. — PASSAGEWAY    CLOSETS — THE    IDEAL 

ARRANGEMENT, 

Avoiding  the  waste  of  room  aud  the  accumulation  of  dust. 


measure  about  eighteen  inches  in  all. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  the  rule  in 
all  cases;  the  flatter  the  step,  the  more 
gradual  the  rise,  the  larger  may  be  the 
aggregate  measurement  of  rise  and  run ; 
whereas  where  a  staircase  is  steep,  hav- 
ing risers  of  perhaps  seven  and  a  half 
inches,  the  rise  and  run  together  must 
needs  be  less.  In  this  latter  case  let 
eighteen  inches  be,  if  you  please,  the 
measurement  of  each  step;  but  where  the 


The  women  of  a  family  seldom  complain 
of  steps  whose  measurement  is  eighteen 
inches,  whereas  if  they  are  made  smaller 
than  that,  as  they  frequently  are  by  archi- 
tects or  by  owners  who  think  this  an  im- 
j)rovement,  they  cause  great  inconven- 
ience to  the  more  energetic  inmates,  who 
are  driven  to  take  them  two  steps  at  a 
time.  Every  builder  has,  no  doubt,  his 
own  experience  to  relate,  but  it  will  gen- 


rise  is  more  gradual,  each  step  may  mea-     erally  be   found    tliat   little  objection   is 
sure  twenty  inches  or  more.  made    to   a  step    of   eighteen    inches,  in 

The  reader  must  not  forget,  however,  which  the  rise  is  not  more  than  sev^en 
that  steps  out-of-doors  may  be,  generally  and  a  quarter  inches. 
are,  much  larger  than 
those  within-doors.  A 
perron,  or  flight  of  stone 
steps  leading  to  a  terrace 
or  veranda  or  porch, and 
still  more,  a  flight  of 
steps  in  a  park  at  a 
point  where  the  level 
changes  too  rapidly  for 
a  slope  to  be  used,  is 
taken  by  the  walker  in 
his  out-of-door  rate  of 
progress.  He  has  been 
walking;  he  does  not 
relax  his  speed  nor  the 
length  of  his  step;  he 
takes  a  t  wenty-f our-inch 

step  more   easily   than  fig.  ix. — an  ideal  of  a  housekeeper's  work-room, 

in-doors  he  would  take  As  designed  by  Viollet-le-Duc  in  bis  Dictionary  of  Furniture. 
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WOOD  AND    IROX   STAIRCASES. 

The  stairs  of  the  future  must  be  fire- 
proof, not,  as  witli  closets,  because  tliey  are 
out  of  the  way  and  fit  to  nourish  and 
keep  secret  a  little  fire  until  it  has  grown 
to  a  big-  one,  but  because  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  they  should  be  the  last 
things  in  the  house  to  burn.  The  stairs 
must  be  so  built,  and  so  supported  at  top 
and  bottom  of  each  flight,  that  nothing 
but  the  complete  ruin  of  the  structure 
will  bring  them  down.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  liabit  of  building  the 
whole  staircase  of  blocks  of  stone,  one 
stone  to  a  step,  so  general  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  not  unknow^n  in 
England,  should  never  have  obtained  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  second-rate  London 
house  which  has  now  a  wooden  stair- 
case, and  on  the  Continent  sim])le  and 
cheap  stone  staircases  are  extremely  com- 
mon. In  this  country  it  is  easier  to  in- 
troduce iron  staircases  into  our  contracts 
for  building;  but  the  iron  ones  are  inferior 
in  capacity  for  architectural  treatment, 
and  are  in  no  respect  better,  except  that 
where  the  treads  are  left  uncovered  by 
carpets  they  will  bear  unchanged  an 
amount  of  wear  which  w^ould  make  a 
sensible  hollow  in  the  soft  stone  tread. 
The  use  of  stone  or  iron  for  stairs  will 
tend  to  a  certain  simplification  of  the  plan 
of  the  house,  because  a  single  llight  of 
steps  from  fioor  to  floor  W'ill  be  found  no- 
tably less  expensive  than  a  more  compli- 
cated staircase  reaching  its  destination  by 
platforms  or  "  winders."  The  balusters 
and  hand-rails  of  stone  and  iron  staircases 
will  be  lighter,  and  wull  not  form  so  mas- 
sive-looking a  design.  If  the  hand-rail 
is  carried  in  its  place  by  few  and  slight 
uprights  of  metal,  it  will  serve  all  the 
needs  of  a  parapet.  If  the  vertical  sur- 
face of  the  parapet  must  be  filled  up  to 
keep  children  from  creeping  tlirough  the 
openings,  somew^iat  more  expense  must 
be  incurred  for  metal  tracery.  The  hand- 
rail itself  may  be  allow^ed  to  remain  of 
w^ood,  for  there  is  no  danger  to  tlie  house 
from  so  little  combustible  matter,  and  it  is 
much  more  pleasant  to  tlie  hand  than  any 
other  material  yet  seriously  proposed. 

Where  stone  stairs  are  not  to  be  used, 
a  modification  of  the  fittings  of  some  of 
our  modern  warehouses,  college  buildings, 
hos])itals,  and  such  public  institutions 
might  be  appropriate.  A  light  wrought- 
iron  frame,  consisting  of  string  -  pieces 
and  horizontal  cross-bars  fi'om  string  to 


string,  will  suffice  to  carry  treads  of  any 
material,  of  plank  even — for  where  oak 
plank  is  separated  by  six  inches  from  oak 
plank,  fire  w^ill  not  communicate  readily. 
The  incombustible  material,  however,  had 
better  be  used — for  instance,  slate  cut  into 
slabs  two  inches  thick,  or  marble.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  a 
piece  of  furniture,  or  a  box  which  is  be- 
ing carried  up  such  a  staircase  slips,  the 
downward  blow  of  its  angle  will  break  a 
marble  or  slate  tread,  where  it  would  only 
bruise  a  wooden  one.  Finally,  the  tread 
may  be  of  cast  iron.  The  custom  has 
been  to  cast  these  treads  with  many  small 
openings  formed  into  a  pattern  imagined 
by  the  designer  to  be  ornamental.  Risers 
may  be  dispensed  with — that  is  to  say, 
there  may  be  nothing  to  fill  the  space 
vertically  between  tread  and  tread,  and 
this  is  what  constitutes  an  "open-riser"' 
flight  of  stairs.  In  a  dwelling-house, 
such  a  stair  as  this  is  covered  up  by  a 
carpet,  and  the  carpet  forms  the  close 
riser.  Excellent  results  can  be  obtained 
in  this  way,  and  the  treads  themsel\'es 
may  be  of  the  cheapest  cast  iron  or 
wrought  iron  if  the  carpet  is  to  cover  them. 
The  writer  has  built  such  stairs  on  all 
plans — square. with  square  platforms,  cir- 
cular, and  elliptical — and  no  unreasonable 
difficulty  has  resulted  to  the  mechanics 
w^lio  laid  the  carpets.  Where  no  carpet  is 
to  be  used,  the  space  of  the  riser  must  be 
filled  up  by  something;  but  this  may  be 
a  very  slight  and  thin  plate  or  sheet  of 
copper,  brass,  or  iron,  or  even  of  paper 
board.  No  weight  comes  upon  it,  and  it 
has  not,  unless  under  the  most  exception- 


FIG.  X. — STAIRS  WITH  NO  CEILING  BENEATH. 

Some  of  the  richest  modern  staircases  are  built  in 
this  way. 
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al  circumstances,  to  resist  blows  or  press- 
ure. All  this  is  on  the  supposition  that 
the  stairs  are  to  have  no  solfit  or  lower 
finished  face  to  form  the  ceiling-,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  space  below.  (See  Figs. 
X.,  XI.,  and  XII.)  When  stairs  are  of 
wood,  the  soffit  would  serve  to  conceal 
and  to  nourish  a  lire,  and  to  carry  it 
rapidly  from  floor  to  lloor.  In  many 
houses  elaborate  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  design  for  a  handsome  oak 
staircase  as  complete  beneath  as  above. 
If  the  staircase  is  of  incombustible  mate- 
rial, then  it  is  indifferent,  and  a  soffit  of 
wire  lath  and  plaster,  or  of  thin  metal, 
may  be  used.  It  is  quite  unnecessary, 
however,  to  resort  to  this  ancient  custom 


FIG.  Xn. — BUTT.T  TN  IMITATION  OF   CUT  STONE, 

A  rich  staircase  of  the  colonial  period. 


FIG.   XI. — CEILED    BENEATH   WITH    LATH 
AND    PLASTER. 

Characteristic  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 


of  concealing  the  under  side  of  the  steps; 
and  certainly  in  our  small  and  crowded 
stair-halls  the  open  stairway  seems  lighter, 
and  crowds  less  aggressively. 

DUMB-WAITERS  AND  LIFTS. 
It  is  sometimes  gravely  urged  that  the 
back  staircase,  which  all  good  housekeep- 
ers relinquish  only  because  of  the  press- 
ure on  the  internal  space  of  their  houses 
of  so  many  new  requirements,  is  no 
longer  needed,  now  that  a  large  dumb- 
waiter may  run  from  cellar  to  roof.  Such 
a  dumb-waiter,  properly  counterpoised,  is 
capable  of  carrying  a  trunk,  a  couple  of 
coal-scuttles,  baskets,  material  and  sup- 
plies of  all  sorts,  between  any  two  stories 
of  the  house  by  the  mere  application  of 
human  strength.  A  small  separate  dumb- 
waiter for  the  table  service  only  may  run 
from  kitchen  to  service-room. 


Passenger-elevators  fit  to  carry  one  or 
two  persons  have,  until  recently,  required 
a  special  attendant  and  an  engineer  in 
the  cellar.  Now,  however,  an  electric 
system  has  been  introduced  Vv'hich  prom- 
ises well.  As  soon  as  the  would-be  pas- 
senger has  pressed  the  button,  the  car 
comes  to  the  landing.  Another  button 
pressed  inside  stops  it  at  the  floor  desired. 
With  such  a  piece  of  machinery  no  atten- 
dant is  needed,  and  as  long  as  the  electric 
supply  is  kept  in  order,  the  motor  can  be 
trusted  to  do  its  work.  Our  experience 
of  this  latest  "  modern  improvement"  is 
yet,  however,  brief. 

Electricity  is  on  the  way  to  revolution- 
ize our  habits  of  life  in  our  homes  no  less 
than  in  the  business  world  and  the  trav- 
elling world.  The  only  serious  obstacle 
to  its  general  use,  the  great  initial  and 
working  cost,  will  naturally  diminish  as 
our  control  grows  more  complete,  and 
more  especially  as  the  demand  for  elec- 
trical apparatus  becomes  more  widely  dif- 
fused. 

LIGHTIXG  BY  ELECTRICITY. 
In  lighting  a  house  no  one  has  dared 
until  recently  to  disregard  gas  and  other 
appliances,  for  no  one  has  felt  certain 
that  his  electric  light  would  not  fail  him 
at  a  most  awkward  moment.  Now,  we 
are  beginning  to  see  that  a  householder 
may  choose  between  gas  and  electricity. 
The  question  of  placing  electric  lights  is 
extremely  interesting,  and  is  not  yet  sat- 
isfactorily answered.  We  have  treated 
them  as  we  are  accustomed  to  treat  gas- 
fixtures  or  wall-sconces  for  candles.  The 
writer  recalls  the  first  occasion  of  his 
having  used  an  electric  light  for  constant 
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and  hourly  service.  It  was  in  a  state- 
room of  an  ocean  steamer,  and  the  liemi- 
spliere  of  glass  projecting  from  the  j)arti- 
tion  was  equally  well  i)laced  for  the  read- 
ov  or  writer,  and  for  opening-  a  travelling- 
bag  upon  the  couch.  In  order  that  simi- 
lar convenience  ma}^  be  found  in  the  elec- 
tric bulbs  in  our  chambers,  there  would 
have  to  be  many  openings — four  or  five 
in  an  ordinary  bedroom,  besides  two  in 
the  closets  or  lobbies  adjoining— and  it 
Avould,  of  course,  be  well  to  have  them  all 
separately  manageable  after  the  electric 
current  was  once  turned  into  the  wiring 
of  the  room.  The  possessor  of  such  a 
j'oom  touches  a  button,  either  outside  of 
bis  door  in  the  wall  of  the  corridor  or 
immediately  within  the  room,  the  first 
thing  which  his  hand  reaches  in  passing 
the  tlireshold.  This  lights  up,  let  us  say, 
one  burner  in  the  room,  and  enables  him 
to  find  the  buttons  for  all  the  other  bulbs 
in  the  room.  He  may  then  light  the  two 
beside  the  dressing-glass,  or  the  one  in 
the  wall  above  the  "davenport."  or  the 
one  at  the  bed's  head,  for  never  again 
need  the  bachelor  be  reproached  for  en- 
dangering the  househoUrs  peace  by  read- 
ing in  bed  with  a  candle  beside  him.  The 
convei.ience  of  lighting  one's  path  in  ad- 
vance is  so  well  recognized,  even  at  this 
present  commencement  of  proceedings 
with  electric  light,  that  already  the 
householder  may  press  a  button  as  he 
leaves  the  ground-floor  at  nights,  and  see 
the  lights  in  the  corridors  of  the  second 
story  blaze  up.  The  touch  of  another 
button  will  put  out  these  same  lights  as 
he  enters  his  bedroom.  If  to  this  facility 
of  management  by  means  of  the  pressui'e 
of  buttons  there  be  added  the  free  use 
wdiich  can  be  made  of  the  flexible  con- 
ductors by  wdiich  the  electric  bulb  itself 
is  hung,  it  would  seem  as  if  our  houses 
might  be  as  convenient  by  night  as  by 
day.  The  bulb  at  the  end  of  its  swing- 
ing wire  can  be  carried  into  a  closet,  or 
along  the  shelves  of  a  bookcase  into  the 
remotest  corner,  and  when  hung  upon 
the  wall  w^ill  serve  to  light  the  room. 
The  prevalent  fashion  of  keeping  a  sit- 
ting-room or  dining-room  dark,  while  only 
the  table  is  lighted  by  means  of  a  lam}) 
beneath  a  spreading  shade — which  sc^nie 
l)ersons  really  enjoy,  or  ])retend  to  enjoy, 
associating  with  it  certain  ideas  of  cozi- 
ness  and  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of 
alarms — has  not  been  affected  by  the  use 
of  electricity.      It  will  always  be  possible 


to  turn  out  all  the  lights  in  the  dining- 
room  except  those  of  the  standards  set 
u])on  the  table.  But  electricity  makes  it 
so  very  natural  and  convenient  to  light 
the  room  all  at  once  that  the  fashion 
seems  likely  to  tend  toward  the  preference 
of  those  who  choose  to  live  by  night  in 
a  medium  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that 
which  facilitates  their  movements  by  day. 
A  bunch  of  eight  electric  bulbs  in  a  radi- 
ating circle  on  the  ceiling  will  light  a 
room  thirty  feet  long  and  a  table  where 
twenty-five  guests  are  seated:  but  it  has 
proved  agreeable  to  many  persons  to  set 
the  lights  in  bunches  of  four  or  less  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  ceiling.  One  ex- 
periment does  not  seem  to  have  been  tried 
with  sufficient  resolution,  and  that  is  the 
lighting  of  a  long  room,  like  one  of  our 
drawing-rooms,  by  means  of  bulbs  every 
three  feet,  in  a  row,  high  on  either  wall. 
Tlie  effect  might  suggest  a  shop  or  an  em- 
porium, but  the  light  would  certainly  be 
more  diffused  and  softer  than  in  other 
arrangements.  All  this,  of  coui'se,  is 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  lights 
low  on  the  wall  to  read  b}^,  or  lights  car- 
ried to  a  writing-table  by  means  of  a  flex- 
ible conductor  and  the  standard  lamp. 

MINOR  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS. 
The  introduction  of  wiring  for  electric 
bells,  burglar  alarms,  and  messenger  calls 
is  a  matter  of  such  elaborate  precaution 
that  no  assurance  of  its  being  rightly 
done  can  exist  short  of  the  employment 
of  the  best  possible  workmen  on  the  job. 
A  perfectly  well-known  sj'stem  of  plan- 
ning and  construction  has  been  accept- 
ed by  the  difl'erent  societies  and  boards 
representing  architects,  electrical  engi- 
neers, and  underwriters;  nothing  but  the 
absence  of  good-will  and  a  desire  to 
''shave'*  the  job  is  to  be  feared,  as  a 
cause  likelj-  to  result  in  bad  service  or 
danger  from  fire.  It  is  quite  understood, 
for  instance,  that  the  copper  wires,  insu- 
lated by  gutta-percha  or  a  similar  mate- 
rial, shall  be  drawn  through  tubes  called 
conduits,  and  it  is  usual  to  put  these  into 
the  building  during  its  erection,  exactly 
as  tubes  for  old-fashioned  bell-wires  used 
to  be  built  into  walls  and  hung  in  hollow 
partitions. 

GAS-PIPES   AND   ELECTRIC   CONDUITS   AS 
DECORATIVE    FEATURES. 

The  resemblance  between  the  conduits 
of  electric  lighting  and  the  old-fashioned 
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gas-pipes  is  persistent,  and  those  difficul- 
ties which  were  so  numerous  and  so  ob- 
vious in  the  case  of  gas-pipes  have  come 
up  again.  Americans  seemed  disposed  to 
get  smooth  and  unbroken  surfaces  at  all 
hazards  and  at  any  cost,  and  to  take  a 
queer  delight  in  having  gas -fixtures 
emerge  from  what  appears  a  massive 
marble-faced  wall  or  a  solid  granite  col- 
umn. As  a  result,  when  gas-fitters  at- 
tacked a  nearly  complete  house  they  used 
to  cause  a  deal  of  mischief.  In  the  places 
where  two  gas -brackets  were  to  project 
from  a  w^all,  six  feet  apart,  we  used  to  see 
a  horizontal  channel  six  feet  long  cut 
into  a  solid  and  perfectly  built  brick  wall, 
and  a  vertical  channel  leading  from  be- 
low the  floor  to  this.  This  meant,  of 
course,  that  the  proprietor  was  deter- 
mined to  have  his  gas -brackets  in  ex- 
actly that  place,  perhaps  to  light  the 
dressing-glass,  and  that  he  was  quite  un- 
willing to  have  the  pipes  show  on  the 
surface.  Architects  and  employers  ought 
to  agree  that  electric  tubing  shall  not 
produce  similar  disastrous  results.  In 
France  this  concealment  of  the  pipes  by 
cutting  and  slashing  in  solid  masonry 
would  not  have  been  allowed,  and  in 
America  it  ought  not  to  have  been  al- 
lowed— but  such  is  our  happy-go-lucky 
way  of  building.  Suppose  such  tricks 
with  the  constructional  parts  of  a  build- 
ing to  be  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  law 
enforced,  clearly  an  owner  will  be  influ- 
enced by  two  tendencies.  The  one  is  to 
alter  the  placing  of  the  lights  more  or 
less,  which  in  a  sense  would  handicap 
him  as  to  their  arrangement;  the  other 
is  willingly  to  accept  devices  for  allow- 
ing the  visible  pipes  to  pass  into  the  gen- 
eral decoration  of  the  room.  The  latter 
course  is  the  wiser,  and  no  room  is  worse 
for  having  two  uprights  of  pipe  rising 
from  the  baseboard  to  a  height  of  five 
and  a  half  or  six  or  seven  feet,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  far  more  permanent  and 
pronounced  feature,  the  gas -bracket  or 
electric  fixture.  Observe  that  there  is 
generally  no  objection  to  the  gas-pipe  or 
the  electric  conduit  running  along  the 
floor  behind  the  baseboard;  the  base- 
board can  be  removed  easily,  or  knocked 
away  in  a  second,  and  the  pipe  laid  bare. 
Observe  also  that  for  the  vertical  pipe  the 
proprietor  has  his  choice  betw^een  a  very 
slender  conduit,  which  he  may  think  is 
invisible,  and  which  will  be  nearly  so  as 
its  metal  tarnishes  with  age,  and  a  much 


larger  and  stouter  one,  which  he  can  gild 
or  bronze,  and  which  may  enter  into  the 
ornamentation  of  the  room.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  swinging  or  movable  elec- 
tric light  does  away,  as  nothing  connect- 
ed with  gas  lighting  could  do,  with  the 
absolute  necessity  of  fixtures.  Sonie  la- 
dies approve  of  a  light  for  their  dressing- 
table  not  at  the  sides,  but  high  overhead ; 
this  can  be  most  easily  supplied  by  the 
electric  system,  by  bringing  down  a  swing- 
ing bulb  from  the  ceiling  at  that  point. 
And  as  for  tubes  running  along  the  ceil- 
ing, they  must  really  be  exposed  and  com- 
bined in  some  way  with  the  plaster 
moulding,  if  plaster  it  be,  or  laid  between 
the  beams,  if  the  beams  are  exposed. 

Slowly,  though  very  slowly,  the  public 
mind  yields  to  the  representations  of  ar- 
chitects and  decorators.  External  water- 
leaders  on  a  showily  designed  building 
may  be  really  injurious  to  the  architectu- 
ral effect,  but  long  habit  has  made  them 
harmless  in  the  eyes  of  most  persons.  By 
degrees  has  it  become  possible  to  expose 
plumbing  in  a  way  of  which  it  will  soon 
be  necessary  to  speak,  and  to  carry  the 
main  pipes  for  steam  or  hot- water  heat- 
ing straight  through  the  room  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  The  better -in  formed  people 
have  learned  that  these  things  are  not 
eyesores,  that  with  custom  the  eye  ceases 
to  rest  upon  them,  to  observe  them.  In 
a  way  they  lead  toward  good  decoration. 
This  superstition  against  pipes  that  show 
in  a  room  has  been  largely  caused  by  the 
naked  whiteness  or  the  uniformity  of 
gray  paint  which  the  old-fashioned  living- 
room  presented.  Give  your  room  some 
richness  of  color,  some  elegance  of  divi- 
sion and  arrangement  on  each  of  its  walls, 
something  really  active  and  positive  in 
the  way  of  ornamentation,  and  your  gas- 
pipes  will  cease  to  annoy  you. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  OPEN  PLUMBING. 
In  the  great  question  of  plumbing,  hy- 
gienic considerations  have  forced  the 
house-builder  to  reconsider  his  primitive 
notions  about  exposed  pipes.  Twenty 
years  ago,  even  as  late  as  that,  it  was  xery 
hard  to  persuade  the  ladies  of  a  house- 
hold that  a  sink  or  basin  slab  did  not  re- 
quire an  elaborate  wainscoting  of  wood 
carried  to  the  floor  all  around  it.  It  was 
thought  important  to  the  respectability  of 
the  room  that  this  sink  or  slab  should  put 
on  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  furniture. 
Boards    of    health    have    found    willing 
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listeners  in  the  architects,  and  tliey  have 
round  coadjutors  in  tlie  fraternity  of 
l)Iinnbers,  until  now  it  is  as  rare  to  see  a 
new  i)iecc  of  phnnbing  done  in  a  good 
liouse  and  in  a  good  way  which  is  not 
wholly  exposed,  as  it  was  in  old  times  to 
see  anything  of  the  plumbing  but  the  sil- 
ver-plated faucets  themselves.  Waste- 
])ipes  and  sui)ply-pipes  alike  show  plainh^ 
beneath  a  nuirble  slab,  which  is  supported 
l)y  one  or  two  brass  columns,  and  is  far 
from  being  an  unsightly  object.  Indeed, 
the  costly  and  rather  elegant  look  of  some 
of  these  plumbing  fixtures  suggests  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  visible  electric  con- 
duits. 

IMPES  COXGEALED  IX  FLOORS  AXD  WALLS. 
The  horizontal  pipes,  however,  are  still 
concealed  in  floors.  This  is  most  objec- 
tionable, perhaps  even  more  so  than  the 
cutting  of  horizontal  grooves  in  walls,  bad 
as  that  is;  for  plumbers  have  no  sym- 
pathy watli  the  safe  building  of  a  house, 
and  for  passing  a  single  pipe  across  a 
number  of  floor  beams  in  succession,  often 
cut  them  down  to  half  their  depth  and 
strength.  Theoretically  the  architect's 
specifications  and  plans  require  that  the 
pipes  be  ke])t  close  to  the  walls,  where  the 
notches  cut  in  the  beams  wnll  be  far  less 
objectionable,  and  the  depth  of  the  notch- 
es themselves  is  regulated.  To  carry  out 
such  refinements  as  these  in  practice  is 
extremely  difficult.  Every  one  assumes 
as  a  condition  precedent  that  the  material 
is  so  vastly  in  excess  of  what  is  really 
needed  that  holes  and  grooves  and  notch- 
es may  be  cut  ad  libitum.  Water-pipes, 
like  gas-pipes  or  electrical  conduits,  may 
run  along  the  walls,  hidden  by  the  base- 
boards; or  if  a  '"fall" — that  is  to  say.  an 
incline  —  is  needed,  they  can  be  hung 
against  the  wall,  and  be  concealed  by  a 
thin  baseboard  put  up  afterwards,  with  a 
cap  at  the  top  to  fill  space. 

THE    SIMPLEST   ARRAXGEMEXT    OF 
PLUMBIXG. 

Still  there  is  a  difficulty  in  connection 
wdth  horizontal  pipes  that  every  builder 
faces,  and  no  one  can  say  he  lias  thor- 
oughly conquei'ed.  The  only  remedy  is 
the  appropriation  of  a  certain  vertical 
passage  in  the  house  to  pur})oses  of 
plumbing,  and  the  confinement  of  all  the 
plumbing  to  that  shaft.  In  the  old  Park- 
er House,  in  Boston,  there  was  a  shaft 
perhaps  twenty  feet  square — a  great  room 


with  brick  walls  and  a  skylight  at  tin 
to}),  which  was  as  manj^  stories  liigh  a> 
was  that  wing  of  the  hotel.  Opening 
upon  this  were  the  bath-rooms,  and  in 
some  cases  bath-rooms  or  wash-closets 
were  bracketed  out  into  the  shaft  like  bay- 
windows  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  house. 
Against  the  walls  of  this  lofty  room  ai'. 
the  upward  supply  and  downward  wasi- 
^yas  conducted  in  vertical  pipes,  the  hor; 
zontal  connections  being  of  the  very  shoi  i 
est,  so  far  as  concerned  bath-rooms,  water- 
closets,  and  the  dressing -closets  which 
were  immediately  adjacent  to  the  shaft. 
This  being  a  public  hotel,  horizontal  su|)- 
ply  and  horizontal  waste  had  to  be  fi- 
nished to  bedrooms  at  a  distance  from  the 
shaft.  That  is  a  problem  which  is  in- 
separable from  hotel  plans  and  liot(  i 
plants.  In  a  dwelling-house,  however, 
things  are  different.  Many  a  builder  re- 
fuses to  have  plumbing  connection  in 
the  rooms  above  his  decorated  ceilings, 
and  his  objection  is  perfectly  reasonable. 
Why  should  he  not  carry  it  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  refuse  to  have  his  vestibule  or 
pantr\"  come  down  by  the  run?  If  some- 
what less  expensive,  it  is  still  a  serious 
annoyance  that  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
water  should  be  let  loose  to  soak  through 
the  flooring  and  trickle  down  between  the 
beams.  He  is  wise  w^lio  decides  to  have 
no  plumbing  in  his  house  more  than  a 
few  feet  removed  from  a  vertical  shaft. 
This  shaft  need  not  be  more  than  some 
two  feet  by  three  in  size,  and  should  be 
arranged  for  in  the  ])lanning  of  the  house 
by  his  architect.  There  is  of  course  no 
objection  to  two  such  shafts,  or  more.  All 
that  is  required  is  that  the  owner  should 
consent  to  have  his  basins  or  his  bath- 
tubs adjoining  the  shaft,  and  consent  to 
sacrifice,  as  he  would  call  it,  as  much  of 
the  horizontal  space  of  each  story  as  it 
occupies.  The  planning  of  his  house 
might  be  a  little  modified  b\'  the  insertion 
of  this  shaft,  or  these  shafts,  w^hich  must 
of  course  go  through  the  floors  in  verti- 
cal sequence:  but  this  requirement  is  not 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  difficult}',  for  good 
planning  adapts  all  such  requirements  to 
itself,  and  makes  attractive  features  out 
of  them. 

SEWAGE-TRAPS  IX  DWELLIXG-HOUSES. 

The  question  of  traps  need  not  trouble 

one  greatly.      The  prudent  housekeeper, 

to  be  sure,  is  convinced  that  in  spite  of 

precautions  sewer  gas  will  pass  through 
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waste-pipes  and  infect  the  air  of  the 
chamber;  and  all  architects  know  of 
good  houses  where  the  waste-pipe  of  tlie 
wash-basin  is  simply  a  spout  a  foot  long-, 
emptying  into  a  common  pail.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  wash-basin  must  be 
in  a  closet,  or  else  the  space  below  the  slab 
must  be  enclosed;  no  doubt  of  that!  In 
point  of  fact,  modern  plumbing  is  so 
very  well  understood,  and  the  conditions 
of  safety  are  so  well  grasped  by  all  super- 
intending architects  of  any  responsibil- 
ity, that  the  system  of  traps  had  better  be 
trusted  and  the  connections  all  made.  It 
is  good  to  have  traps  with  a  base  to  un- 
screw, for  the  removal  of  solid  objects;  it 
is  good  to  have  traps  "  back-ventilated  "; 
it  is  good  to  have  many  traps,  so  that  if 
the  water-seal  of  one  should  disappear  by 
carelessness,  another  will  remain  in  work- 
ing order;  but  on  the  whole  the  system 
of  supply  and  waste  had  better  be  carried 
out  without  any  gaps. 

THE  VIRTUE  OF  THE  OLD-FASHIOXED 
WASH-STAND. 

Bedrooms  not  adjacent  to  this  vertical 
plumbing  shaft  would  have  to  be  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water  by  hand,  and 
would  of  course  be  limited  to  the  old- 
fashioned  furniture-maker's  wash-stand. 
In  England  and  on  the  Continent, w^here 
the  standard  of  comfort  is,  on  the  whole, 
so  much  higher  tlian  in  America,  even 
the  most  luxurious  establishments  do  not 
have  running  water  throughout.  Every 
one  who  has  travelled  much  in  England 
knows  how  the  hotels,  badly  supplied  with 
food  and  table  appointments,  according  to 
American  standards,  have  yet  in  their 
bedrooms  a  display  of  wash-stands,  basins 
of  two  sizes,  ewers  to  match,  soap-dishes, 
sponge-cups,  cans  for  hot  water,  and  port- 
able bath-tubs.  Even  more  notable  is  this 
display  in  a  well-appointed  English  pri- 
vate house.  The  wash-stand  is  a  hand- 
some table  four  feet  long  at  least,.with  a 
parapet  or  baluster  around  three  sides  of 
its  top,  a  shelf  sustained  by  the  legs  a  few 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  two  or  three 
drawers;  and  every  part  of  this  large 
piece  of  furniture  is  occupied  by  the  neat 
and  somewhat  elegant  pieces  of  crockery, 
glass,  and  metal  supposed  to  be  needed 
for  the  toilet.  The  disadvantage  of  such 
an  arrangement  is  that  it  necessitates 
more  service;  but  in  addition  to  the  great 
virtue  that  it  makes  possible,  the  vertical 
arrangement  of  plumbing,  it  has  one  su- 


preme advantage,  namely,  cleanliness. 
No  device  has  yet  been  invented  whifch 
makes  the  fixed  basin  with  running  water 
at  once  convenient,  inexpensive,  and  clean- 
ly. It  may,  indeed,  be  said  tliat  no  device 
has  yet  been  discovered  which  is  simply 
cleanly;  at  least,  the  writer  has  never  seen 
a  Hxed  basin  about  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  get  up  a  squeamish  horror.  The  ar- 
rangement by  whicli  a  bath-tub  or  basin 
used  to  be  filled  through  the  opening 
which  led  to  the  waste-pipe  seems  to  have 
gone  out,  and  fortunately  so,  for  tliis  was 
tlie  filthiest  of  all  the  appliances;  but 
the  ideal  form  for  cleanliness  has  not  yet 
been  introduced.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
present  tendency  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent housekeepers  in  America  is  to  discard 
the  idea  that  running  water  is  necessary 
in  all  the  rooms  of  a  house.  The  plumb- 
ing shafts  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring  as 
many  rooms  as  possible  adjacent  to  them. 
The  rest  of  the  rooms  of  the  floor,  which 
are  usually  the  least  occupied,  are  supplied 
with  water  by  hand. 

HEATING  BY  DIRECT  RADIATION. 
The  matter  of  heating  deeply  concerns 
the  owner  who  cares  about  the  internal 
artistic  effect  of  his  dwelling.  Nothing 
has  greater  influence  upon  the  architect- 
ural arrangement  of  his  rooms.  That  a 
radiator  be  designed  which  shall  not  be 
hideous  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility; the  same  talent  which  has  given 
us  seemly  designs  for  iron  gratings  at 
door  and  window,  and  copper  revetements 
for  bay-windows,  may  be  applied  with  suc- 
cess to  the  difficult  subject  of  the  radiator. 
And  yet  the  radiator  is  large,  aggressive, 
and  immovable.  Where  it  stands  there 
must  it  stand,  and  no  Saturday  afternoon 
of  experimental  changes  in  the  sitting- 
room  will  influence  its  stubborn  disposi- 
tion. One  device  only  exists  which  makes 
it  practically  invisible,  and  that,  as  it  hap- 
pens, is  a  good  one  for  heating  and  ven- 
tilation. It  is  to  put  the  radiator  in  the 
window-back — that  is  to  say,  in  the  recess 
between  the  jambs  of  the  window  where 
the  wall  is  thin  below  the  window-sill. 
There  the  eye  will  seldom  detect  it.  The 
cold  air  from  outside  will  pass  through 
many  pipes  of  the  radiator  before  it  reach- 
es the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  All  this 
is  admirable  in  theory,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  every  otlier  device  for  heating,  curi- 
ous difficulties  attend  it.  One  plan  is  to 
make  the  air  enter  through  a  grating  in  a 
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panel  below  the  window  and  behind  the 
radiator.  With  this  an-angenient  it  is  hard 
to  regulate  its  amount  in  colder  and  mild- 
er weather.  Another  plan  is  to  make  a 
secondary  or  false  sill,  so  fitted  as  to  al- 
low the  air  to  pass  beneath  when  the  win- 
dow is  slightly  raised,  and  be  forced  down 
into  the  radiator.  In  this  plan  the  rais- 
ing of  the  sash  is  unsightly,  because  the 
free  air  space  below  is  not  visible,  and 
there  is  a  notable  leak  of  cold  air  at  the 
line  where  the  two  meeting -rails  of  the 
sash  have  separated.  Moreover,  this  plan 
is  fitted  only  to  the  sliding-sash;  it  is  not 
possible  to  arrange  it  for  hinged  sashes 
opening  outward  or  inward.  Yet  when 
all  goes  well  it  is  an  admirable  way  of 
heating  and  ventilating  a  room ;  but  the 
occupants  of  a  room  who  care  enough 
about  fresh  air  to  take  pains  in  adjusting 
the  appai'atus  are  few.  The  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  have  suggested  cer- 
tain inventions  which  may  reach  greater 
development  and  be  easier  to  describe  in 
the  future  than  now. 

The  fault  found  with  radiators  general- 
ly, and  with  what  is  called  warming  by 
direct  radiation,  is  that  it  gives  no  supply 
of  fresh  air.  The  answer  to  that  objec- 
tion is  that  if  the  occupant  of  the  room 
cares  for  fresh  air,  he  will  get  it;  and  that 
if  he  does  not  like  fresh  air  he  will  be  very 
apt  to  cut  it  off,  no  matter  how  much  you 
furnish  him  with  conduits  for  its  supply. 
Every  person  who  has  made  a  study  of 
warming  and  ventilating  public  build- 
ings of  any  sort  has  met  with  the  sloven- 
ly janitor,  who,  being  sure  that  he  know^s 
all  about  it,  and  being  left  wholly  in 
charge  of  the  building,  pastes  paper  over 
one  aperture,  and  keeps  another  closed  by 
means  of  its  own  register,  while  admitting 
air  only  by  conduits  which  were  meant 
for  its  exit.  Direct  radiation  is  more 
cleanly,  because  the  upward  rush  of  warm 
air  brings  dust  into  the  room;  and  it  is 
economical,  because  there  is  no  warmth 
throwMi  away  upon  the  walls  of  the  flues. 
Moreover,  wiien  the  individuals  sitting  in 
the  room  feel  the  direct  rays  of  heat  is- 
suing from  the  warmed  iron,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room  need  not  be  kept  at  a 
high  temperature.  This  last  considera- 
tion is  rather  important.  You  may  sit 
in  comfort  in  an  atmosphere  of  fifty  de- 
grees when  you  feel  the  heat  directly 
communicated  to  your  body  from  a  glow- 
ing fire  or  a  stack  of  liot  pii)es,  whereas 
you   would   need  the  temperature   raised 


by  fifteen  degrees  if  the  direct  radiation 
were  removed.  The  Romans  seem  to 
have  warmed  their  rooms  almost  solely 
by  means  of  radiation  from  the  fioor.  and 
the  modern  engineer  is  trj^ng  to  intro- 
duce that  plan  into  public  buildings. 

HEATING  BY  IXDIRECT  RADIATION. 
In  indirect  radiation  air  is  warmed  by 
a  hot-air  furnace,  by  a  number  of  steam- 
heated  radiators,  or  by  radiators  heated 
by  hot  water,  and  is  conducted  to  the 
room  in  pipes  or  flues.  The  advantage 
of  this  method  is  mainly  the  absence  of 
the  radiator  from  the  room  itself,  as  hint- 
ed at  above,  and  in  asecondar^^  degree  the 
continual  supply  of  newU^  warmed  air, 
which  in  a  sense,  though  not  completely, 
ventilates  the  room.  The  disadvantage 
is  mainly  the  dust  which  the  warmed  air 
brings  in  with  it,  and  the  presence  in  the 
walls  of  large  pipes  opening  into  this  and 
other  rooms,  and  capable  of  conducting 
sound  up  and  down  and  across,  and  of 
carrying  with  it  all  those  disadvantages 
which  hollow  walls  and  a  house  not  mas- 
sively built  cannot  escape  from.  Regis- 
ters are  never  put  in  the  floors  nowadays; 
the  objection  to  them  was  of  course  their 
facility  for  gathering  dirt,  which,  dried 
and  resolved  into  powder,  came  back  into 
the  room  in  the  form  of  dust.  All  our 
registers  nowadays  are  in  the  walls,  and  a 
serious  annoyance  they  are  to  the  house- 
holder who  wishes  to  place  his  furniture. 
Some  architects  try  hard  to  get  their  re- 
gisters into  the  marble  or  slate  facing 
around  the  fireplace,  reasoning  that  here 
is  a  part  of  the  wall  surface  abandoned 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  to  the  duty 
of  giving  heat  to  the  apartnient,  and 
where  no  piece  of  furniture  would  ever 
be  set.  Here,  too,  is  a  brick  chimney- 
breast  in  wiiich  the  heating -flue  might 
easily  be  made  absolutely  safe  from  un- 
due contact  with  combustible  material. 
It  is  hard  to  say  why  this  plan  is  not 
used  more  frequently;  probabl^^  the  main 
cause  of  it  is  that  as  the  furnace  is  placed 
naturally  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  the 
fitters  try  hard  to  diminish  the  horizontal 
reach  of  the  pipes  below,  and  to  send  them 
up  vertically  through  those  w\alls  or  par- 
titions which  are  nearest  to  the  furnace. 
This  of  course  is  sound  reasoning,  but  it 
leads  to  an  unfortunate  result  when  it 
brings  the  radiator  in  the  middle  of  the 
wall  where  the  chief  pieces  of  furniture 
must  needs  be  placed. 


TIGER-LILIEH. 

BY     m'TII     MrKNKlJY    STIAKT. 

OH  my  little  yaller  Tjily   wid   do    fiT{dd(^s   'crost  'or   iioso. 
An'   'oi'  purty  yalloi'  i'ulH(^s  i-oinT  do  aidg'os  of  'er  clo'es. 
She's    my  speeklod   tiger-lily, 
An    1   o-jo-o-k's  loll  rni   silly 
'When  she   nods  to  nie  ai)assiir   f'oin   do   winder-   wliar  she  sews. 


.j-^'.     '  u 


'':  '  A 


h3?Pi^ST  ■. 


H\ 


AN'  WID  DAT  SHE  SUDS-KD  ME  OVER. 


An'   I  looks  at  my   l)a»'e   foots,   an'  at  my  dirty  gall  us  strings. 
An'  I  knows  de   mules   is   waitiiT  fur  me   at   de  cattle   springs, 

]>ut  wild    horses  couldn't   binder 

M<^   from    ])iiz/in"  to  her  winder. 
An'  a-sayin'  'bout  a  million   dozen  honey-softie   things. 

You  may  talk  about  yo'  daisy,   you   may  brag  about   yo'  rose. 
But  de  spotted    tiger-lily  is  de  sweetest  flower  dat  grows. 

All  de   yether  blooms  looks  jaded. 

An'  (lev  colors  seems   all    faded. 
When    it  curtsies  to   de  gyarden    in   its  yaller  furbelows. 

Ef  you   s(^en    my  Lily  standin'  on  "er  little  yaller  toes 
Out  behind  de  cedars  whar  de  tiger-lilies  grows, 

'Cep'n   dat  de  gal  is  taller, 

An'  de  flowers'  bonnets  smaller. 
You  couldn't  designate  'er  when  she's  hangin'  out  "er  clo'es. 

Once-t  I  called   her  "Tiger-Lily,"  des  to  see  de  way  she'd  do, 
AiT  she  up  an'  'spon',  ''I   ain't  a   bit  mo'  yallerer  "n  you." 

An'  wid  dat  she  suds-ed  me  over, 

Den   she  rolled  me   in   de  clover. 
Oh,  she's  a  tiger  an'  a   lily,  an'  a  tiger-lily  too. 

Chorus— 

She's  my  tiger,  tiger,  tiger. 
An'  my  lily — an'   my  lily — 
She's  my  tiger. 

An'   my  lily. 

An'  my  tiger-lily  too. 


"THE    COLOXEL." 

B  Y      II  A  Y  D  E  X      C  A  U  11  V  T  II. 

The  Colonel  was  by  nature  playful.     Per-  sli})i>ed  off  his  lialter  as  one  slips  off  au  old 

baps,  too,  tliere  was   in    him    a  streak  of  i>er-  g]()\e.      Any  deficit    in    his   nightly  ration    of 

verseness,    if    not    of   actual    (le[navity.      In-  oats  meant  that  he  would  be  found  the  next 

deed,  Aunt  Jane  asserted  boldly  tliat  he  '•  took  morning  with  his  head  in  the  oat-biu,  mnnch- 

to  meanness  naturally  enough  to  he  a  man.''  ing  in  a  resigned  manner,  as  much  as  to  say, 

But  Aunt  Jane    was    prejudiced,  the   Colonel  '"This  is  hard  work,  but  I  suppose  I  mnst  do 

once  haviui;- insisted  on  hacking  alonii  a  conn-  it."'     On    one   occasion,  hay   not   being   forth- 

try  road  for  a  (pnu'ter  of  a  mile,  i)ushing  the  coming  in  his  man>ier,  he  mounted  the  stairs 

carriage,  with  Aunt  Jane  in  it,  behind  him.  to  the  loft,  and  in  the  morning  stood  with  his 

That  tile  Colonel  was  a  horse  maybe  in-  feet  on  the  low  sill  of  the  window  of  the  mow, 
ferred.  lie  was.  in  fact,  an  ••(Mpiiin;  horse.""  as  liis  head  ])oked  out  into  the  upper  regions  as 
asserted  by  a  travelling  hook-a^ent,  nnmind-  lie  inspected  the  landscape  and  cast  an  occa- 
fid  of  the  canon  "gainst  a  little  learninu.  His  sional  iilance  at  the  heavens.  For  the  Colonel 
standing  in  the  family  may  also.  ]tcrliaiis.  be  a  new  dri\'erwas  what  the  old  school  reading- 
finessed  fiom  his  titU'.  He  \\  as  senior  in  the  booUs  called  "rare  sport."'  He  would  look 
lim;,  ranking-  all  the  other  horses — equine  or  back  o\-ei-  his  shoulder  as  the.  guileless  one 
otherwise.  Tliere  was  a  Major,  and  a  Cap-  mounted  to  ihe  seat,  and  almost  betray  him- 
tain,  and  p<)ssil»ly  others:  bur  had  any  of  stMf  with  a  broad  grin.  Inside  a  half-mile  lie 
these  been  advanced  to  a  colonelcy,  it  is  ])osi-  would  develo])  a  case  of  lameness,  which  three 
tive  that  the  Colonel  would  li;i\t'  been  made  times  out  of  four  would  head  liim  for  tlie  near- 
a  brigadier-general  at  least.  His  intelligence  est  stable.  And  on  the  fourth  time  he  would 
and  strategic  (pialities  certainly  eiuitled  him  t'etch  the  tlinty-hearted  driver  to  book  with  an 
to  his  rank.  The  hand  ot' man  was  uuiuimd  to  internal  pain  so  violent  that  tierce  rolling  on 
the  production  of  a  device  lor  fastening  the  the  groiuid  could  alone  bring  relief, 
stable  door  wliich  he  could  not  readily  open,  P.iir  in  all  of  these  matt<'rs  the  Colonel  was 
to  let  himself  either  out  or  in.  as  <Iesired.      He  sini]»ly   Inunorous  and  i)layful.       Toward   l)Ut 
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one  class  of  people  did  he  sliow  real  animosity. 
This  was  the  farm  hired  man.  He,  kicked  at 
this  worthy  assistant  in  season  and  ont  of 
season.  Generally  speaking,  his  kicks  landed. 
It  was  seriously  sn<><>esled  that  a  sort,  of  a  hay- 
window  be  built  jnst  to  the  rear  of  his  stall, 
nicely  padded,  and  with  a  bottle  of  arnica 
hanging  from  a  string,  into  which  the  Colonel 
could  project  the  unsuspecting  agricultuial 
helper. 

Naturally,  pasture  fences  were  the  ColoncTs 
derision.  He  jumi)ed  over  them  if  for  no  oth- 
er reason  than  to  show  that  he  could  jump 
back  again.  If  the  gate  was  left  open,  he 
would  neither  go  through  it  nor  leap  the  fence, 
seennng  satished  that  his  liberties  were  as- 
sured ;  but  if  the  gate  was  closed,  a.  vault  over 
the  fence  was  necessary  as  a  visible  declara- 
tion of  indei)endence.  Tln^  family  Boy  assert- 
ed that  he  could  leap  the  fence  backward.  No 
proof  adduced.  The  same  Boy,  his  imagina- 
tion made  feverish  by  circus  posters,  said  that 
he  actually  saw^  the  Colonel  lean  sidewise 
against  a  board  fence,  and  Hop  over  it  like  a 
trap-door,  or  the  leaf  of  a  book,  or  a  wattle- 
iron,  his  feet  describing  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the 
gyration  bringing  him  up  calmly  leaning  his 
other  side  against  the  (H)posite  sideof  thel'ence. 
Boy  sharply  reprimanded  and  sent  to  bed. 

Perhaps  the  Colonel's  most  notable  achieve- 
ment was  with  Uncle  Asa,  a  venerated  relative 
from  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Uncle  Asa 
was  a  benign  i)ersonage,  and  all  his  ways  were 
ways  of  ])leasantness.  He  was  ])resident  of  a 
local  Universal  Peace  Society,  and  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Philadel{)hia  Brother- 
hood of  Man  Association.  He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  an  or])hanage,  and  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Providence  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  His  only  rec- 
reation was  the  collecting  of  ])ostage-stamps. 
Though  his  collection  was  not  esteemed  large 
by  the  fraternity,  it  would  probably,  placed 
side  by  side,  have  covered  the  State,  with  per- 
haps a  narrow  fringe  for  the  neighboring  com- 
monwealths. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  the  new 
driver  was  always  the  victim  of  the  Colonel. 
It  should  further  be  explained  that  it  was 
while  being  driven  that  the  Colonel  found  his 
favorite  time  for  exploiting  his  peculiar  hu- 
mor. If  in  double  liarness,  it  was  his  wont 
occasionally  to  kick  one  rear  leg  over  the  pole. 
The  experienced  driver  paid  no  attention  to 
this,  and  after  a  time  he  would  return  his  leg 
to  its  rightful  place.  Again  he  would  throw 
his  other  leg  outside  the  trace,  retiring  it  in 
due  tin)e.  On  rare  occasions,  while  going 
down  hill,  he  was  known  to  get  one  leg  over 
the  pole  ami  tlu^  other  over  the  trace  ;  but 
this  he  seemed  himself  to  think  was  i)nshing 
the  thing  rather  too  far.  Once  in  a  whih;.  to 
kick  np  both  hind  feet  without  losing  step 
with  the  others  was  another  pastime.  To 
none  of  these  things  did  the  experienced 
driver  pay  the  least  attention.     Driven  single, 


his  invention  was  {;qual  to  the  devising  of  an 
entirtdy  new  set  of  gymnast  ics. 

It  was  Un(!le  Asa's  first  nu'eting  with  the 
Colonel.  He  had  ex])resse(l  a  desire  to  take  a 
little  drive,  and  tlu^  Colonel  seenu'd  to  be  the 
only  available  horse.  The  vehicle  provid<'d 
was  a  low  but  strong  single-seated  idiaeton. 
The  Colonel  looked  over  his  shoulder,  as  usual 
siii)j)ressing  a  chuckle,  and  then  they  drove  otf. 

Matters  went  on  pleasantly  enough  till  they 
reached  a  quiet  country  road  where  there  weie 
no  houses  or  people  in  sight.  Heie  the  Col- 
onel put  a  leg  over  one  of  the  shafts,  much  to 
the  Jistonishment  of  Uncle  Asa.  The  philan- 
thro})ist  talked  to  the  military  representativ(i, 
and  attempted  to  stop  him  and  alight,  but  he 
seemed  to  prefer  to  hobble  along.  By-and-by 
he  took  his  leg  back,  at  the  same  time  putting 
t  he  other  over  the  opposite  thill.  More  alarm 
and  remonstrance  on  the  jiart  of  the  stamp- 
collector,  the  horse  continuing  to  Jiitch  him- 
self along.  Again  the  horse  got  all  his  legs 
inside  the  shafts,  but  immediately  began  to 
go  lanu;.  Nothing  tangible  resulting  from 
this,  he  began  the  Aunt  Jan.e  plan  of  backing. 
Alann,  deepening  into  consternation,  on  the 
part  of  Uncle  Asa.  He  tried  all  nuinner  of 
talk,  ')nt  to  no  avail.  He  ap})ealed  to  the 
Colonel's  sense  of  honor,  r«'miu(led  him  of  his 
title,  called  upon  liim  in  the  names  of  the  great 
"  equine  horses"  of  the  past 5  but  he  continued 
to  l)ack.  Siuldenly  the  representative  fiom 
Providence  became  possessed  of  the  notion 
that  the  horse  might  back  liim  over  a  bank 
or  into  a  ditch.  In  a  tit  of  desperation  he 
seized  the  whi])  and  gav(^  the  Colonel  a  sharp 
cut.  The  horse  instantly  kicked  up  both  rear 
feet.  He  was  still  backing,  and  miscalcu- 
lated. His  feet  came  down  beyond  the  dash- 
board and  inside  the  ])haeton.  Uncle  Asa 
went  out  backward,  something  as  the  Boy  had 
alleged  he  saw  the  Colonel  floj)  the  fence. 
The  Colonel  stoi)})e(l  his  backing  and  tried  to 
extricate  his  feet.  He  could  not  do  so.  His 
spinal  column  was  at  an  exact  angle  of  forty- 
tive  degrees.  For  once  in  his  life  he  was 
caught.  He  ceased  to  struggle,  and  stood  per- 
fectly still.      But  he  felt  no  more  helpless  than 


did   poo 


Jncle    Asa.      This  unfortunate   sat 


down  on  a  stump  and  surveyed  the  scene  be- 
fore him.  The  Colonel  remained  with  his 
nose  about  six  inches  fioni  the  ground  and  his 
tail  some  seven  (eet.  It  occurred  to  Uncle 
Asa  that  he  resembled  somewhat  a  reversed 
giraffe,  and  he  wondered  how  he'd  look  on  a 
postage-stamp.  Uncle  Asa  was  far  beyond 
liis  wits'  end.  Tiiere  seemed  to  be  nothing  to 
do  but  wait  till  ari  efficient  uum  shimld  come 
along.  So  he  waited.  It  was  a  bad  day  for 
efficient  men.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  no  man,  efficient  or  otherwise,  had  aj)- 
peared.  The  Colonc^l  s(;emed  to  be  asleep. 
Uncle  Asa  felt  that  his  patience  was  gone. 
Taking  a  note-book  from  his  pocket,  he  tore 
out  a  blank  leaf,  and  hastily  wrote  his  resig- 
nation  to  all  the  peace  and  humane  societies 
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to  wliich  Lo  belonged.      Then  he  rose  tip  and  '*  Well,  iiariiral]y.  after  a  v^bile  Xed  got  tired 

climbed  into  the  phaeton  from  the  rear,  pieked  of  this  kind  of  thing.      When  we  struck  Maus- 

np  the  reins,  and  seized   the  whip  with  a  lirni  tield  there   was   a   i>rofessioual  rastler  named 

grasp.     Tli(^  Coh)nel  had  observed  the  resigna-  ]^urke  giving  exhibitions  there.      Ned  sent  for 

tit)n-\viiting   out  of  the  tail   of  his  eye.       He  him,  smuggled   him   into    his    dressing-room, 

now  saw   the  whip.      He    recognized    that    at  made  him  up  like  himself,  and  took  him  ou  for 

last  there  was  but   one   thing    for   him — sub-  the  rastling  scene.      When  he  stepped  to  one 

mission.      80    he   walUed   off  on    his    forward  side  to  take  otf  his  cloak,  be  slipped  behind  a 

feet,  his  rear  ones  continuing  to  ride  in  state  tree,  and  Burke  walked  out.     Muggins  was  so 

with  Uncle  Asa.      They  made  about  two  miles  busy  gagging  at    the   augeuce  that  he   never 

an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  thirty  seen  nothing.      Burke  went  at  him  like  a  ])up 

minutes  came  down  the  main  road  and  turned  at  a  rabbit-skin.     Lifted  him  right  otf  his  feet 

up  the  lane  to  the  house,  observed  of  all  avail-  the  tirst  grab.      '  O  excellent  young  man!'  says 

able  observers.  liosdliud.     Started  to  turn  him  over  in  the  air. 

In  good  time  the  Colonel  passed  away,  full  'I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong 

of  years    if   not   al)s(»lutely   overflowing    with  feller  by  the  leg,'  says    CcJia.       But  Muggins 

honors.      He  had  ivached  the  age  of  twenty-  was  game,  and  onto  his  job  all  right.     Burke 

four.      He  died,  as   betitted   his   character,  be-  didn't  turn  him.      ^Muggins  came  down  ou  one 

yond  the  contines  of  the  stable  and  outside  the  foot,  and  wrapi)ed  the  other  leg  around  Burke's 

pale  of  the  pasture  fence.      He  had  done  what  waist   like   a  bore-consticktor.       '  O  excellent 

be  had  never  done  before,  broken  the  top  board  young  man!'  says  Iiosalind.      '1  would  I  were 

of  the  fence  in  setting  forth  liis  last  declara-  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong  feller  by  the  leg,^ 

tion  of  independence.      Perhaps  it  also  broke  says  ("('//(/,  there  being  nothing  else  for  'eui  to 

his  heart.     We  wrote  the  intelligence  to  Uncle  say  in   the  lines,  and   knowing   they'd  got  to 

Asa.      Instead  of  sending  his  symi»athy,  like  a  keep  up  their  business  while  it  lasted. 

Christian,  he  sent  his  congratulations.  "  Well,  the  way  them  fellers  had  it  round 

that  stage  was  a  caution.     Pirst  one  iu   the 

CHARLES,  THE   DUKE'S  WRESTLER.  air,  then  the  other;  pull  and  haul;  jump  and 

FitoM   THE   MKMoiits   OP  THE   piioPE itTY-M A N.  jcrk;  t w ist  aud  tu m  ;  their  teeth  set  and  their 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you,"  said  the  old  ])roperty-  eyes  glaring;  Juke  Frederick  and  the  Courtjers 
man,  with  a  perplexed  look  on  his  face,  "  of  <lo<lging 'em,  and  betting  quietly  on  the  result, 
bow  on"  time  at  Binghamton,  when  I  was  with  and  J!o>i<iJ'nul  chir{)ing  out,  '  O  excellent  young 
'The  Old  liarnyard'  company,  the  leading  ox  man!'  and  Celia  coming  in  with  'I  would  I 
got  mad,  and  switched  his  tail  till  he  knocked  were  invisible,  to  pull  the  strong  feller  by 
the  cigar  out  of  the  hero's  mouth,  and  into  the  the  leg!'  Grape-vine  twists,  half-nelsons,  back- 
load  of  hay,  and  set  it  alire,  and  we  had  to  use  heels,  strangle-locks,  and  every  catch  and  bolt 
all  the  real  water  from  the  tank  scene  to  jtut  you  ever  heard  tell  of.  with  the  augeuce  yell- 
it  out?  Well,  no  nnitter — -what  I  \\  as  going  ing  like  mad,  and  a  sporty  chap  with  a  X)laid 
to  tell  now  was  about  the  time  at  Mansfield,  shirt  standing  up  in  the  tifth  row  selling  pools 
Ohio,  when  I  was  with  the  legit.  'As  You  on  the  event.  And  7i*o.S7/ ////(/  and  Celia  work- 
Like  It'  was  the  play.  Had  a  big  feller  ing  right  along  on  full  time- — *0  excellent 
named  Muggins  for  Clmrlex,  ilic  rusiler.  N<'d  young  man!'  —  'I  would  I  were  invisible,  to- 
Castle  played  Orlando.  Sizal>le.  \ed  was,  but  yank  the  strong  feller  by  the  leg!'  The  two 
no  match  for  Muggins,  of  course,  who  was  a  men  made  more  noise  than  the  thunder-ma- 
professional  rastler.  Muggins's  having  to  be  chine,  and  kicked  up  the  dust  like  a  wliirl- 
throwed  every  night  by  Xi-d  made  him  very  wind,  trees  a-falling,  the  Jukes  crown  on  the 
tired.  It  Just  ''l>out  run  him  into  insanity.  foot-lights,  and  J'oiiehsioiie  knocked  over  and 
He  was  afraid  folks  wouldn't  understand,  his  ankle  si>rained.  I  thought  it  was  gtung 
While  they  was  getting  ready,  he  would  stand  to  last  all  night,  when  suddenly,  just  as  liosit- 
and  wink  and  scowl  at  the  angenct\  and  )):it  lind  i>ii>ed  up  for  the  seventh  time  with  her 
bis  hands  up  and  down  lik»>  you'd  toss  a  baby.  'O  excellent  young  man!'  Burke  got  some 
just  to  show  what  he  could  do  w  iih  the  other.  sort  of  a  patent  twist  on  Muggins  and  throweil 
TIkmi,  when  tlie  rastle  Ix-gun.  he  would  just  him  so  it  shook  the  building.  Then  he  let  go 
stand  still,  and  soit  o'  roll  his  head  and  keej)  and  deeami)ed,  and  Ned  cctme  up  and  stood 
winking,  while  Ned  pushed  and  li'isted  and  oxer  Muggins,  who  wasn't  seeing  anything 
puffed:  and  then  liiine-by  he  would  give  a  much  except  stars.  '  Xo  more,  no  more,' says 
kind  of  scornful  groan  and  fall  oxer  disgust-  the  .//(At.  ea  telling  his  cue.  'Yes,  I  b(>set^ch 
ed.  Sometimes  when  they  was  eanying  him  your(irace:  I  am  not  yet  well  breat  lied,'  says 
out,  and  he  was  s[)ecia.lly  mad.  he  would  co(d<:  Ned.  fresh  as  a  morning-glory.  And  Muggins 
up  his  eye  at  the  gallery,  and  say.  in  a  sort  ot"  heard  him.  and  looked  up.  and  says  he,  thick 
dumb   whisper,  with   his   lips  and    lace.  •  Ucad  and  deep.  •  (ireat   lieavings!   who'd  'a'  thought 
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fak'e  !'      Then  he  wouhl  staml  round  the  wings  he  had  it  in  him  I'      Then  they  bore  him  out — 

and  explain  to  the  stage-hands  how   lie  would  litid  to — there  was   no   walk   let't    in    Muggins, 

like  to  take  \ed  nj)  and  shove  his  head  down  And  for  the  rest  of  the  season  he  was  the  best 

through   the    stage    tloor.   and    leave    his    legs  C7((/r/<.s^  I  ever  seen,  and  never  give  no  more^ 

waving  like  a  wilh>r-tree.  trouide.'' 


H  -  '-t  >r  C3  ELI 


TOO   Ki:(;r[.AK. 

]\Iiss  Ethki,    "Tliat's  ydiuitr  Mr   Driiiklcii,'li  lookiiis:  in  fit  that  window,  isn't  it?      I  hear  liis  liabits 
irp  Vk'vy  inviruhir." 

])K  Brown.   "Not  fit  all      l?eKnlar  as  a  clock— nevpi-  solicr  after  liincli.  ' 
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HE,    SHE,    AND    THEY. 

BY    ALBERT    LEK. 

VI. 

Ox  the  eveniii<^  set  for  their  (■iitci-tniiiinoiit. 
Dorothy  juid  Lcroy  come  to  (liiiiicr  at  tlic 
IJentoiiV.     As  Hcntoii  i>uts  it  afterwards,  tliey 


al)sur(lly  ina(le(juate  for  a  man  of  his  build), 
and  plunges  his  nose  into  a  glass  of  ice-water, 
while  Ethel  glares  at  her  husband  and  hdgets 
with  a  fork.  Benton  looks  l)ack  innocently, 
and  says.  ••  Stop  kicking  me  under  the  table," 
which  throws  Ethel  into  a  great  embarrass- 
meiir.  for  the  |»oor  girl  is  wholly  guiltless  of 
any    snbtabular    telegrai)hy   (if  that  familiar 


anion  tinuHii  a  cr<scriiil(>  sort  of  way.      They  connubial    method    of  ct)nnnunication    in   the 

ring    the    tVont-door   bell    as    the    hall    clock  i)resence  of  guests  may  be  thus  designated), 
strikes;  Dorothy  gets  her  pi'inking  done  by  the  Haviugin  this  nuinnerachie\  ed  a  tem]iorary 

time  the  i)arlor  clock  is  ready:  and,  to  the  great  advantage,  Benton  proceeds, 
satisfaction  of  Ethel,  the  dining-room  ormolu  ''You   could  very  well   carry   a   little    more 

chimes   pleasantly  just  as   they    sit    down    to  weight,  Leroy." 

table.  "Oh  yes,"  he  replies,  bravely.    "  I  guess  I'll 

Dorothv  is  beaming,  and  Leroy  wears  an  ex-  have  to  fall  in  love." 


pression  of  i>roprietorship  which  has  entirely 
disi)laced  that  nervous  and  somewhat  appre- 
heusive  niauner  he 
used  to  carry  about 
with  him  before. 
Much  to  Ethel's  re- 
litd",     Benton       be- 


"  That's  a  very  good  determination  to  come 
to,"  agrees  Benton  ;  and  then  he  asks,  inno- 
cently, ''  What  sort  of  a  girl  would  you  fancy  ?" 

But  Ethel  stanchly  jumps  to  the  lescue 
once  more. 

'•  It  is  very  difticnlt  to  describe  one's  ideal, 
is  it  not,  Mr.  Leioy  f  she  says.      "I  have  just 


nave? 
(lurin 


veiv      well      been  reading  a    book   in   whicl 


man   starts 


the     early      out  to  search   for  his  ideal  in  woman,  and  be 


part  of  the  dinner  ;      never  linds   her.  becaii 


is   ideal   keeps  con- 


bnt  Ethel  has  ad- 
mitted that,  for 
this  very  reason, 
she  suspected  he 
had  soiue  tiendish 
scheme  in  reserve. 
And,     as     usual. 


Have  vou  read  The  Sv((rch- 


stantly  changii 

'*  Xo  ;  I  haven't  seen  it  yet,"'  answers  Leroy, 
much  relieved  at  the  change  of  subject. 

"And   yon   (hm't    want  to,"  asserts  Benton, 

emphatically,      "'i'liat  fellow  was  a  chump — 

that  ScdychiT.      He  did  not  know  bis  own  mind. 

Ethel     is     not     far      But  if  yon  want   congenial   reading,  I   should 

wrong.   Benton  lets      think    'The    Diuhess'   would    appeal    to    you 

tly  with  his  first  ar-      about  now." 

row  over  the  salad.  "  Mr.  T^eroy  didn't  say  he  wanted  '  congenial 

He  chooses  Dorothy     reading' — whate\er  you   may  mean   by  that," 
as  his  victim.  retorts  Ethel. 

"Dorothy,"       he  '"Oh,  well,  he  knows  what  I  mean — doesn't 

asks,  with  deliber-      he,   Dorothy  I      And    I    say,   Dorothy,  do  yon 

ation,  "  do  yoit  thiuk  that  love  iuterferes  with      think  that  young  j)eo)»le  who  become  engaged 

a})petite  f  should  announce  that  fact  to  their  friends  at 

Dorothy  looks  up  somewhat  a])prehensi  vely.      once  V 
She  glances  quickly  across  the  table  at  Leroy,  "  I  do  not,"  replies  Dorothy,  with  decision. 


DOIIOTUY   BEAMS. 


and  a  little  red  (doud  sweeps  over  her  cheeks. 
Ethel  leaps  into  the  breach. 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  iuterfV're  with  //o^r  ap- 
petite!" she  exclaims,  addressing  her  husband. 

"No,"  continues  Dorothy,  seizing  the  op))or- 
tunity  to  turn  the  tables  on  Benton  :  "I  ncNcr 
saw  any  one  grow  so  fat  as  you  have  since 
yon  were  nnirried.'' 


"  Why  m)t  ?" 

"There  might  be  a  great  many  reasons  for 
not  announcing  it."' 

"But,  of  course,"  continues  lienton,  in  a  con- 
fidential tone,  ••  \t\iioii  were  engaged  you  would 
tell  /^s',  wouldn't  you  '?" 

"I  don't  kiu)w  that  I  should." 

'•  I   should   thiuk   vou  would    rather  tell  us 


"Oil,  pshaw  I''  says  Benton,  calmly  :   ••  that  yourself  than  to  haxe  some  one  else  tell  us,  or 

isn't  the  [>oint.       Vou    can't  hohl  me   up  as  a  than  to  have  us  guess  it." 

horril)Ie   example.      But.  sui)posing    it    is  true  "  Well,  you  are  such  a  good  guesser,"  ret  urns 

that  love  and  avoirdupois  walk  hand  in  hand—  Dcnothy.  sharply,  '•  that    I    shouldn't    be    sur- 

wouldyou  care  to  marry  a  fat  nnin.  Dorothy  ?"  jUMsed  if  at  any  moment  you  guessed  I  was  en- 

"  It    is    only    nnreciuited    lox c.""    interrnjXs  gagiMl." 

Ethel  again,  "  that  causes  unpleasant  physical  ••Oh   no."  returns  Benton,  coolly  ;    "I  shall 

results."  never  have  t(»  guess  that.''     This  rei)ly  discon- 

'' Indeed  I"   exclaims    Benton,  with    a    gr(\'it  certs  Dorothy  somewhat,  but  she  rallies  capi- 

show  <d"  interest.      '•  I  am   so  glad  to  se(^  thai  tally,  and  exchiims, 

Dorothy  has  diiu'd  well.      By-tln>-way.  Leroy.  '•Do    you.    then,   exjjcct   me    to    be    an    (dd 

bow  much  do  you  weigh  .'"  maid  ?"" 

Leroy  stammers  out  some  fignres  ( which  are  ••Not  from  present  indications." 


THE    DRAWER. 
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''  Then  what  do  yon  ineiui/'  persists  Dorothy, 
''by  siiyiiig-  you  should  never  liave  to  guess  I 
was  engaged?" 

"I  mean  simply  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  guessing  stage  is  ])asl." 

*' Arthur,"  puts  in  Ethel,  at  t  iiis  ])oint  Cor 
it  is  apparent  that  Leroy  is  liaving  a  wotiil 
time  of  it — '' Arthur,  can't  yon  lind  something 
else  to  talk  about  ?" 

''Certainly,"  he  answers,  cheerfully.  And 
then,  as  if  struck  with  a  new  idea.,  he  savs,  ''I 
will  tell  Dorothy  about  Freddy,"  and  there- 
upon turns,  beaming  trium|)hant ly,  toward 
lJ)orothy.  "Tiiat  little  l»rotlier  of  yours  is  a 
precocious  child  for  om;  ot  t\^<'l\(',"  lie  says, 
and  ])auses,  as  if  his  statement  r<'(iuiied  con- 
tirmation.  Dorothy  glances  ((uiekly  across 
the  table  at  Leroy,  who  shifts  un»'asily  in  his 
chair. 

"Indeed  he  is,"  Dorothy  finally  wliispers, 
'^  He  came  down  to  see  me  in  my  olilice  this 
morning,"  continues  Henton,  dispassionately, 
"on  one  of  his  semiannual  toui's  in  quest  of 
foreign  postage-stamps.  1  usually  have;  some 
in  a  little  box  for  him.  Freddy  was  very 
communicative  tliis 
morning."  Here 

licnton  pausi's 

again,  but  there  is  a 
grim  silence  at  tiio 
dinner  tabic,  and 
Ethel  foresees  im- 
l>ending  calamity. 

Soon  Benton  re- 
sun)es.  "  I  told 
Ficddy  we  expect- 
«'d  you  here  to  din- 
ner to-night — you 
and  Leroy  ^ — -and 
Freddy  said  he  guessed  you  would  be  hungry, 
because  he  did  not  think  you  got  much  Welsh 
rarebit  last  night.  It  seems.  Ethel,"  continues 
Benton, turning  from  Dorothy  to  his  wife  with 
great  seriousness,  "  that  Mr.  Ler(»y  is  an  ex- 
pert at  making  Welsh  rarebits,  an<l  that  he- 
set  about  preparing  one  of  these  succulent 
dishes  for  Dorothy  and  himself  in  the  ances- 
tral banqueting-hall  of  Dorothy's  father's  man- 
sion last  evening  at  a  late  hour.  It  seems 
also  that  one  Frederick,  a  junior  brother  to 
the  aforesaid  Dorothy  here  ])resent,  having 
delayed  retiring  far  bey<.n<l  his  accustomed 
hour — being  absorbed  in  the  sanctity  of  his 
own  apartment  (ami  by  the  aid  of  a.  bull's-eye 
lantern)  in  reading  a  soul -stirring  literary 
effort  with  an  alliterative  title  which  has  now 
escaped  me — scented  the  t<'mpting  and  suc- 
culent vapor  of  th<i  bubbling  chees<',  as  it 
floate<l  upward  from  below.  Now  this  Fred- 
erick," continues  Benton,  dragging  out  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  to  the  great<'st  possi- 
ble length,  while  his  three  listeners,  with  vari- 
ous emotions,  nervously  await  the  climax-- 
"•  this  Frederick,  as  I  have  stat<Ml,  and  as  Doro- 
thy, his  sister,  has  confirmed,  is  a  pre;*ocious 
youth.      He  realized  at   once,  of  course,  that 


TREDDY   CALLS. 


ME    UKASON    ■\VIIY. 


wliere  there  was 
odor  there  must  be 
substance  ;  so  he 
forth  widi  descried 
the  hcroim^  of  jiis 
romance  ami  de- 
scended noiselessly 
t(»  t  he  butler's  ])an- 
t  r.\-  —knowing  full 
\\<1!  that  a  heroine 
of  lict  ion  will  keej), 
whereas  an  occasion 
to  desi)oil  the  fam- 
ily larder  is  a  chance 
which,  in  a  well- 
regulated  houselndd 
like  Freddy's,  offers 

but  rarely,  and  must  be  seized  without  delay  by 
him  who  desires  to  i>rolit  of  his  oi)i)orl uni- 
ties. 

"  ]>ut  it  appears  that  Leroy  had  requisitioned 
most  of  the  delicacies  upon  which  the  youth- 
ful Frederick  had  set  his  gastronomic;  eye,  and 
the  boy  must  perforce;  sit  himself  down  in 
idleness,  and  await  tin;  dei)artiire  of  his  eld- 
ers from  the  l)anqueting  -  hall  heretofore  re- 
ferred to  designated  and  <lesciil)ed.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  tin;  manufacture  of  the 
Welsh  rarebit,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
tempting  Frederick  from  the  juivacy  of  his 
own  ai>artments,  failed  to  progress  with  that 
lapidity  which  the  said  Frederick  consid<'red 
]>ro|)cr  and  re<|nisite  at  th(>  hands  of  one  so 
expert  as  he  believed  Leroy  to  be.  Frederick, 
therefore,  consumed  as  well  by  curiositj^  as  by 
tl.'C  gnawing  tortures  of  famine,  determined  to 
atteini)t  a  (piiet  leconnaissance  info  the  main 
precincts  of  the  bamiuet  ing  -  hall.  Where- 
upon the  cause  of  the-  delay  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  rarebit  came  upon  Frederick 
with  such  smhhniness  Ihat  In;  <lisregarded 
the  presence  of  a  heavy  ])icce  of  furniture, 
thereby  causing  those  discovered  to  discover 
him — " 

"That  will  do,  Arthur,"  exclaims  Dorothy, 
leaning  l>ack  in  her  chair  and  holding  her 
napkin  to  her  fai c  '•  That  will  do.  We  will 
acknowledge  it.  I  was  afraid  Freddy  could 
not  keep  still.  But  })lease  don't  say  anything 
about  it  iDiiil  I  (jct  m}i  rliKj  !^'' 

"  It  was  ordered  this  morning,"  says  Leroy, 
as  Benton  shakes  him  vigorously  by  the  hand. 

Then  there  is  a 
toast,  and  another 
toast,  and  much 
hearty  laughter. 
And  as  Leroy 
sfiuggles  into  his 
overcoat  later,  he 
turns  and  whispers 
to  Benton  some- 
thing about  Fred- 
dy which  Benton 
absolutely  refuses 
to         repeat         to 

CONGUATL'LATIONS.  EtllCl. 
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CONGRATULATIONS   TO    A    CKITIC. 
You  call   iiiv  story  crude,  and   plainly  hint 
My  latest.  taU>  has  ically  nothing;  iu't. 
You  say  mv  styh'  is  awful,  and   you  show 
The  thought  is  lia/y,  and   the  action's  slow. 

You   ]irovo   the   plot   is   older  than   the   hills. 
The  heroine  a   prmle,  the   heroes   j)ills  ; 
And   forcil)ly  you  ti'y   to  demonstrate 
I  never  rightly  learneil   to  punctuate. 

You've  penned  these  selfsame  sorry  words  be- 
fore 

On   l)ooks   I've   puUlished  in   the  days  of  yore; 

And  still  you  speak   with  that  aei'lity 

Which  some  six  tlo/.en  times  you've  shown  to 
me. 


one  nioniiiig'   to   the  liotisc   on   a  ceremoiiions 
call. 

The  mistress  of  the  cstaUlisLment,  thrown 
into  a  tlutter  of  excitement  by  tlie  nnignitnde 
of  the  oecnrreiice.  \Aas  still  further  confused 
by  the  fact  that  lier  linsband — usnally  .snch  an 
efticient  host — sat  aloof  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  room. 

"  Mr.  Jones.""  she  exilainied,  reproachfully, 
as  soon  as  the  \  isitor  was  out  of  heai'iny;.  '•  you 
didn't  ludp  me  at  all  I  ^Vhy  didn't  you  sit 
near  the  (General  ;ind  talk  to  him  ?'" 

"My  dear.""  replied  Jones,  rising-  and  poiut- 
ing meekly  to  the  seat  he  had  just  vacated."! 
was  patidiing  a  hole  in  the  sofa." 

(..ii.BEiiTA  S.  Whittle. 


So,  critic,  let  me  sav  this   word  to  you: 
Your  mission's   not   to   lie,  but    to   l)e  true; 
And  as  I  read  my  novel  o'er  to-night. 
Let  me  confess,  1   think  for  vnct  you're  I'ight  ! 

C'Am.vi.E  Smith. 

EQTAL  TO  Till-:  OICASION, 
AFiKit  the  war.  the  furniture  at  a  ct>rtain 
notable  Virginia  country-seat,  w  Inch  had  grow  n 
shabbier  and  shabbier  for  want  id"  renewal  and 
repair,  had  reached  a  clinuix  in  the  niattiM-  o'( 
dilapidation,  wlien  a  distinguished  stranger. 
8toi)ping    briefly   in    the    neighborhood,   eame 
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INSPIRED    COMPLIMENT, 
r  is  a  mistake  to  sui)pose  that  the  French 
lopolize   genius   in    the   matter   of   paying 
i])linients.      Here  is    a    geiu  of  originality 

;iptness  from  a  (luick-witted  colored  beau. 
a  h:id  t:iken  :i  ])iize  at  the  cake-walk,  and 

;ind  (ieorge  were  discussing  her  triumph. 
\\  was  pretty.  :ind  a  great  belle. 

Did  I  hJxsi,  /•'  she  asked,  coquettishly. 
"his  nnght    have  n(uiplnssed  a  tyro  in  the 

of    complinuuit.   but    George    replied    en- 
siasticallv.  ''Like  a  box  of  blacking,  vou 
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THE   LAND   FIGHT. 

THE  American  navy  was  ready,  as 
ships  of  war  must  always  be,  and 
when  the  President  signed  tlie  Cuban  res- 
olutions, the  fleet  started  for  Cuba  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  With  the  arm^^ 
the  case  was  widely  different.  Congress 
had  taken  care  of  the  army  in  a  spas- 
modic and  insufficient  manner,  consist- 
ently doing'  nothing-  for  it  except  to 
multiply  civilian  clerks  and  otEcials  of 
all  kinds,  who  justified  their  existence 
by  a  diligent  weaving  of  red  -  tape  and 
by  magnifying  details  of  \vork,  until  all 
the  realities  of  the  service  were  thorough- 
ly obscured.  Thus  we  had  a  cumbrous, 
top-heavy  system  of  administration,  rusted 
and  slow-moving,  and  accustomed  to  care 
only  for  an  army  of  25,000  men.  The 
note  of  war  rang  out.  An  army  of  200. ■■ 
000  volunteers  and  60,000  i-egulars  was 
suddenly  demanded,  and  the  ])oor  old 
system  of  military  administration,  with 
its  coils  of  red-tape  and  its  vast  clerical 
force  devoted  to  details,  began  to  groan 
and  creak,  to  break  down  hei'e  and  to 
stop  there,  and  to  produce  a  vast  crop 
of  delays,  blunders,  and  what  was  far 
worse,  of  needless  suffering,  disease,  and 
death,  to  the  brave  men  in  the  field. 
Thereupon  came  great  outci'y  from  news- 
papers, rising  even  to  hysterical  shri(»k- 
ing  in  some  cases,  groat  and  natui-al 
wratli  among  the  Aniei'ican  peoi)le.  and 
much  anger  and  fault-finding  fi'om  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.  Then  came, 
too,  the  very  liuman  and  general  desire  to 
find  one  or  more  scapegoats  and  adminis- 
ter to  them  condign  ])unishment,  which 
would  have  been  eminently  soothing  and 
satisfactory  to  many  pei-sons— just  in  s>)me 
cases,  perha])s,  unjust  in  most,  but  in  any 
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event  of  little  practical  value.  There 
was  undoubtedly  a  certain  not  vGvy  lai-ge 
l)ercentage  of  shortcomings  due  to  in- 
dividual incapacity,  whicb  should  have 
been  rooted  up  without  regard  to  per- 
sonal sensibilities.  But  the  fundamental 
fact  w%as  that  the  chief  predominant  cause 
of  all  the  failures,  blunders,  and  need- 
less suffering  was  a  thoi'oughly  bad  sys- 
tem of  military  administi-ation.  An  in- 
ferior man  can  do  well  with  a  good 
system,  better  than  a  su])erior  nuin  with 
a  bad  system,  for  a  good  administrative 
organization  will  go  on  for  generations 
sometimes,  carrying  poor  administrators 
with  it.  But  a  really  bad  system  is  well- 
nigh  hopeless,  and  the  men  of  genius, 
the  Pitts,  the  Carnots,  and  the  Stantons, 
who,  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  and 
strengtli  out  of  weakness,  oi-ganize  victo- 
I'y,  are  very  rare,  and  are  produced  only 
by  tlie  long  continued  stress  of  a  gj-eat 
struggle,  and  after  bitter  experience  has 
taught  its  harshest  lessons.  At  the  out- 
set of  our  war  we  had  a  bad  system,  and 
men  laid  the  blame  here  and  there  for 
faults  of  system  and  organization  which 
were  really  due  to  the  narrowness  and 
inditference  of  Congress,  of  the  newspa- 
per press,  and  of  the  people,  i-unning  back 
over  many  years.  To-day  the  system 
stands  guilty  of  the  blunders,  delays,  and 
needless  sufferings  and  deaths  of  the  war, 
and  war  being  over,  refoi'ms  are  resisted 
by  ])ati'iots  who  have  so  little  faith  in 
the  republic  that  they  think  an  army  of 
100,000  men  puts  it  in  dangei',  and  l)y 
bureau  chiefs  and  their  fri(Mids  in  Con- 
gress who  want  no  change,  for  reasons 
obvious  if  not  public- spirited. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  preface,  essential 
to  the  comprehension  of  even  the  barest 
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outline  of  oiii-  military  o})eratio]is  in  the 
war  of  1!S<)S.  and  to  make  clear  not  mere- 
ly why  there  were  shoi'tcominus.  which 
;iiiy  account  must  notice,  hut  also  the 
fact  that  the  wonder  of  it  all  lies  not  in 
the  blundei's  and  failures  of  oi'ii'anizat ion. 
but  that  the  indomitable  eneri;y  and  force 
of  the  American  ])eo]i]e  made  the  rusty, 
clumsy  machine  work  in  some  fashion. 
and  that  the  ability  and  bravery  of  Aniei'- 
ican  ollicers  and  soldiei's  brought  unbi'o- 
ken  victory  out  of  such  conditions. 

On  April  2:\.  \2:)Vin^  vobanteeis  were 
called  for.  and  a  month  later,  on  May  2."). 
75. ()()()  more.  It  was  soon  found  that 
it  was  one  thinu'  to  call  out  volun- 
teers, and  (|uite  anothei-  to  make  tliem 
into  ail  army,  which,  stranu'ely  eiH)Ui:h. 
appeared  to  surprise  thecounti-y.  Even 
the  mol)ilization  of  tlie  i-eiiulars  was  n(»t 
rapid,  and  the  middle  of  .May  had  passed 
before  they  were  asscMubled  at  Tampa. 
By  the  bejiinninu'  of  .June.  liowevtM'.  the 
re,i;-ulars  were  u'athered:  but  of  all  llie 
volunteers,  slowly  mnstei'inu'  in  (lillerenl. 
camps  and  in  variou>siau'es  of  unreadint^ss. 
only  three  reiiinuuits  wert^  sulHcient  !y  pre- 
])ared  to  join  the  forces  at  Tami^a.  These 
three  were  thc^  Seviuit  v-lirst  New  Yorl<,  the 


Second  Massachusetts, 
and  the  First  United 
Slates  Volunteer  Cav- 
alry. It  Avas  to  ihi-^ 
army  of  regulars  ant; 
volunteers  that  th' 
o-overnment  lurne.i 

when     it    became     evi 
dent    that    troops    werr 
needed  at  Santiago,  anti 
the  command  of  the  e.x 
pedition    was    given    t^ 
General  Shatter. a  bi'avi 
Michigan  soldier  of  th- 
war  of  tlu^  i-ebellion  and 
an  oliicer  of  the  regular 
army. 

On  the  night  of  June 
7  orders  ca.me  from 
AVashingtou  that  the 
ai'my  should  leave  the 
next  nioi'ning.  and  then 
came  a  scene  of  vast 
confusion.  The  i-ail- 
road  tracks  were  block- 
ed for  miles  with  cars 
tilled  with  supi)lies 
tightly  shut  by  i-ed- 
tai)e,  at  which  men 
unused  to  I'esponsibil- 
need  of  (][uick  action 
The  cars  not  only  kept 
the  sup})lies  from  the  army,  but  they 
stopi)ed  movement  on  the  line,  and  hours 
were  consumed  where  minutes  should 
have  sutticed  in  trans})ortlng  troo})s  front 
Tampa  to  the  Port.  Once  arrived,  more 
confusion  and  a  widening  of  the  area  of 
chaos.  No  ])roper  arrangement  of  ti'ans- 
])orts— no  allotment  at  all  in  some  cases, 
ami  in  others  the  same  ship  given  to  two 
or  three  regiments.  Thei'eu})on  much 
sci'ambling.  disordei-.  and  comi)lication, 
sui'mountt'd  at  last  in  some  I'ough-and- 
i'(\uly  fashion,  and  the  troops  wei'e  tinally 
embarked.  Tiien  came  orders  to  delay 
dei)ai'lui'e.  There  was  a  false  re])()rt 
brought  of  a  Spanish  cruiser  and  tori)edo- 
bc^ats  seen  by  the  Eagle  and  Xaslirille. 
Admiral  Sampson  ])ut  no  faith  in  the  re- 
l)orl.  guessed  accui-ately  that  the  Eagle 
had  been  misled  in  the  darkness  by  cer- 
tain ships  of  our  own  :  but  unfortunately 
he  was  at  tlu'  other  end  of  the  line,  and 
in  the  United  Stat(\s  the  false  but  detinite 
report  of  hostile  ships  was  accepted,  and 
the  army  waited,  sweltering  on  board  the 
crowded  ti'ansports.  many  of  them  lying 
in  the  canal  or  channel  nearthe  wharves, 
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which  was  festerino 
with  town  sewage.  A 
very  heavy  price  this 
to  pay  for  a  niistakeii 
vision  of  the  night,  and 
for  hasty  acceptance  of 
its  truth.  But  tlie  long- 
liot  days,  laden  witli 
suffering  and  discom- 
fort to  the  troops,  final- 
ly wore  by,  and  at  last 
the  transports,  on  June 
14,  made  their  way 
down  the  hay,  pushed 
on  the  next  day,  were 
joined  near  Key  West 
b\^  some  dozen  shij)S  of 
war  as  convoy,  and 
then  on  the  lOth  were 
fairly  on  their  way  to 
Santiago.  Far pleasant- 
er  this  than  broiling  in 
Tampa  Harbor,  and  the 
spii'its  of  the  troops  im- 
})roved.  Yet  the  move- 
ment, so  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  the  hot.  still 
waiting,  was  deliberate 
enough.  Some  of  the  transports  were 
very  old  and  ver}-  slow%  and  as  they  set 
the  speed,  the  fleet  crept  along  at  about 
eight  knots  an  hour  over  a  sapphire 
sea,  with  beautiful  star -lit  nights,  and 
glimpses  by  day  of  the  picturesque 
shores  and  distant  mountains  of  Cuba. 
On  Sunday,  June  19,  they  were  off  Cape 
Maisi,  and  at  daybreak  the  next  morn- 
ing they  came  in  sight  of  the  wait- 
ing war -ships  and  of  Santiago  Harbor. 
Tiien  came  consultations  between  Gen- 
eral Shaffer  and  Admiral  Sampson  and 
the  Cuban  generals  Garcia  and  Castillo. 
The  plan  of  capturing  the  Morro  and  the 
other  entrance  batteries,  as  the  admiral 
desired,  so  that  the  mine-field  could  be 
cleared  and  the  Heet  go  in,  destroy  the 
Spanish  cruisers,  and  compel  the  surren- 
der of  Santiago,  was  abandoned.  General 
Shaffer  decided  to  move  directly  upon  the 
city,  and  ordei's  were  given  to  make  the 
landing  at  Daiquiri.  The  army  had  nei- 
ther lighters  nor  lau  nches.  They  had  been 
omitted,  forgotten,  or  lost,  like  an  umbrel- 
la, no  one  knew  exactly  where;  so  the 
work  of  disembarking  the  troops  fell  upon 
The  navy.  Under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  ships,  the  landing  began,  and  was 
effected  without  any  resistance  from  the 
etiemy.      On  aji  oi)en   coast,  without  any 
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hai'boror  shelter,  with  nothing  but  an  iron 
pier  so  high  as  to  be  useless,  smoothly, 
rapidly,  efficiently,  through  a  heavy  surf, 
on  the  beach  and  at  an  un floored  wooden 
wharf,  the  boats  and  launches  of  the  navy 
landed  15,000  officers  and  soldiers,  with  a 
loss  of  only  two  men.  It  was  a  very  excel- 
lent piece  of  work,  thoroughly  and  punc- 
tually performed,  exciting  admiration 
among  foreign  onlookers,  who  had  just 
beheld  with  amazement  the  pei-formances 
connected  with  the  end:)arkation  at  Tam- 
pa. 

The  next  morning  General  Wheeler, 
commanding  the  division  of  dismounted 
cavalry,  under  dii'ect  orders  from  General 
Shaffer,  rode  forward,  followed  by  two 
squad I'ons  of  the  First  volunteer  cavalry, 
and  one  each  of  the  First  and  Tenth  reg- 
ular cavalry.  When  Genei-al  Wheeler 
reached  J  m-aguacito,  or  Siboney,  he  found 
that  the  Spaniards  had  abandoned  the 
block-house  at  that  point,  retreated  some 
three  miles  toward  Sevilla,  and  there 
taken  up  a  strong  position,  their  rear  hav- 
ing been  engaged  by  some  200  Cubans 
with  little  effect.  By  eight  o'clock  that 
night  the  cavalry  division  had  reached 
Siboney,  and  General  Wheeler,  after  con- 
sultation with  General  Castillo,  deter- 
mined  to  advance  and    dislodge    the  en- 
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einy  lying*  between  the  Aniei'icaiis  and 
Santiaji'o.  Tlie  next  morning-  l)ef()re  day- 
lio-ht  the  movement  began.  The  troops 
inarclied  jdong-  two  i-oads,  which  wei'e 
really  nothing  more  than  mountain  trails. 
The  First  and  Tenth  regular  cavalry,  un- 
der the  immediate  command  of  General 
Wheeler,  and  General  Young  with  Hotch- 
kiss  guns,  marched  by  the  main  or  east- 
erly I'oad  to  Sevilla.  Along  the  wester- 
ly road  went  the  First  volunteer  cav- 
alry, nearly  live  hundred  strong.  This 
regiment,  enlishul.  othcered,  disci])lined, 
and  equii)ped  in  lifty  days,  miiy  well  be 
considered  for  a  moment  as  it  moves  for- 
ward to  action  only  two  days  after  its 
landing.  It  is  a  very  typical  American 
regiment.  Most  of  the  men  come  from 
Arizona,  New  ^Mexico,  and  Oklahoma, 
where  the  troops  were  chiefly  raised. 
There  are  many  cowboys,  many  men  of 
the  plains,  hunters  and  ])ioneers  and 
ranchmen,  to  whom  the  perils  and  ex- 
posure of  frontier  life  are  a  twice-told 
tale.  Among  them  can  l)e  found  more 
than  twoscore  civilized  but  full-blooded 
Indians — .\niericans  by  an  older  lineage 
than  any  of  tliose  who  wei'e  fighting  for 
the  domination  of  the  New  World.  Then 
there  are  boys  from  the  farms  and  towns 
of  the  fai'- western  Tei'ritories.  Then, 
again,  strangest  mingling  of  all,  thei-e 
are  a  hundred  or  more  troopers  from  the 
East  —  gradnates  of  Yale  and  Hai-vard, 
members  of  the  New  York  and  Boston 
clubs,  men  of  wealth  and  leisure  and 
large  o])poi*tunities.  They  are  men  who 
have  loved  the  chase  of  big  gani(\  fox- 
hunting and  football,  ami  all  the  s})orts 
Avhich  requii-e  courage  and  sti-ength  and 
are  spiced  with  danger.  Some  have  been 
idlers,  many  more  are  woi'kei's,  all  have 
the  spirit  of  adventure  strong  within 
them,  and  they  are  there  in  the  Gnl)an 
chaparral  because^  they  seek  })erils.  be- 
cause they  are  patriotic.  l)ecause.  as  some 
think.  ev(M"v  gentleman  owes  a  debt  to 
his  country,  aiul  this  is  the  time  to  ])ay  it. 
And  all  thes(^  men.di'awn  from  so  many 
sources,  all  so  American,  all  so  nearly 
soldiers  in  their  lift^  and  hal)ils.  have 
been  I'onghly,  (jtiickly.  and  etlectively 
moulded  and  fornu>d  into  a  lighting  I'egi- 
ment  by  the  skilful  discipline  of  Lecniard 
Wood,  their  colonel,  a  surgeon  of  tli(^ 
line,  who  wears  a  medal  of  honor  won  in 
canipaigns  against  the  Apaclu^s:  and  by 
the  inspiration  of  Tiieodore  Roosevelt, 
their     lieutenant  -  colonel,    who    has    laid 


down  a  high  place  in  the  administration 
at  Washington  and  come  hither  to  Cuba 
because  thus  only  can  he  live  up  to  his 
ideal  of  conduct  by  ofl'ering  his  life  to  his 
country  when  war  comes. 

These  Rough  Riders,  as  they  have  been 
])opularly  called,  mai-ched  along  the  west- 
erly trail,  so  shut  in  by  the  dense  under- 
growth that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
throw  out  flankers  or  deploy  tlie  line,  and 
quite  impossible  to  see.  And  then  sud- 
denly there  were  hostile  volleys  ]iouring 
through  the  brush,  and  a  souiul  like  the 
ringing  of  wires  overhead.  No  enemy 
was  to  be  seen.  The  smokeless  powder 
gave  no  sign.  The  dense  chaparral 
screened  everything.  Under  the  intense 
heat  men  had  already  given  way.  Now 
they  began  to  drop,  some  wounded,  some 
dead.  The  Rongli  Riders  Are  and  ad- 
vance steadily,  led  onward  by  Colonel 
Wood  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roosevelt, 
A  very  trying  place  it  was  for  perfectly 
new  troops,  with  the  bui'iiing  tropical  heat, 
the  unseen  enemy,  the  air  tilled  with  the 
thin  noise  of  the  ^Mauser  bullet.  But 
there  was  no  flinching,  and  the  march 
forward  went  on. 

Along  the  eastern  road  the  regulars 
advanced  with  equal  steadiness  and  i)er- 
fect  coolness.  They  do  not  draw  the  ])ub- 
lic  attention  as  do  the  voluntc^ei-s.  for  they 
act  just  as  every  one  expected,  and  they 
are  not  new.  but  highly  trained  troops. 
But  their  work  is  done  with  great  ])er- 
fection,  to  be  noted  in  history  later,  and 
at  the  time  l)y  all  who  admire  men  who 
])ei'form  their  allotted  task  in  the  simple 
line  of  daily  duty  bravely  and  efficient- 
ly. Thus  the  two  lines  moved  forward 
constantly,  along  the  trails  and  through 
the  undei-growth,  converging  to  the  point 
at  which  they  aimed,  and  Colonel  Wood's 
right  flank  finds  the  antici))ated  support 
from  the  advancing  i-egulars.  The  Are 
began  to  sweep  the  ridges  and  the  strong 
rock  forts  on  the  ridge.  Spaniards  were 
seen  at  last,  apparently  without  much  de- 
sire to  i-eniain  in  view;  the  two  columns 
pressed  forwai'd.  the  ridge  was  carried, 
the  cross-i-oad  reached,  aiul  the  fight  of 
Las  Guasinias  had  been  won. 

There  was  no  ambush  or  sui'pi'ise  about 
it.  as  was  said  by  some  people  in  the  first 
confusion,  and  by  others  later  without  any 
excuse  foi'  the  misstatement.  The  whole 
movement  was  ai-rang(Hl  and  cai'ried  out 
iust  as  it  was  planned  by  the  command- 
iiiu'  uHMieral  of  the  division.      It  had  been 
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a  hot  skirniisli,  and  victory  had  come  to 
the  steady  Aniei'ican  advance,  unchecked 
by  the  burning-  heat,  the  dense,  stifling 
undergrowth,  and  the  voHeys  of  an  un- 
seen eneiiiy.  Tliat  night  the  Spanish 
sohliers  said  in  Santiago:  "  Instead  of  re- 
treating when  we  fired,  the  Americans 
came  on.  The  more  we  lired  the  more 
they  advanced.  They  tried  to  catch  us 
with  tlieii-  hands.**  The  Spanish  otilcial 
report  stated  tliat  tliey  had  re])ulsed  the 
Americans  and  won.  hut  as  tliey  liad 
only  4000  men.  and  tlie  Americans  io.OOO. 
they  had  I'etreated.  whicli  was,  perhaps, 
to  the  Spanish  mind,  dwelling  these  many 
centuries  anu^ng  nuuidacities,  and  there- 
by much  confused,  a  satisfying  explana- 
tion. The  })lain  ti'uth  was  that  the  entire 
American  I'orce  amounted  to  i)()4  othcers 
and  men.  The  Rough  Ridei-s  sutl'tu'cd 
most  severely,  having  S  killed  antl  34 
woundtd.  The  regulai's  lost  8  killed  and 
18  wounded.  The  Spanish  accounis  u'ive 
their  f)wn  force  in  various  tigures  from 
4000  down  to  1400.  the  last  statement  be- 
ing made  lonu"  after  the  battle,  when  the 


number  of  Americans  wlio 
had  defeated  them  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  A  com- 
parison of  their  varying  state- 
ments and  all  the  best  evi- 
dence make  the  Spanish 
troops  engaged  not  less  than 
2800.^  Forty-two  Spaniards 
were  found  dead  on  the  field  : 
77  were  reported  in  the  Santi- 
ago newspapei's  the  next  day 
to  have  been  killed,  and  after 
the  surrender  General  Toral 
admitted  to  General  Wheeler 
a  loss  of  k'illed  and  wounded 
of  265  at  Las  Guasimas  and 
in  the  brushes  with  the  Cu- 
bans of  the  two  preceding- 
days. 

This  action,  in  which,  in 
less  than  an  hour.  American 
regulars  and  volunteers  had 
driven  a  Spanish  force  near- 
ly three  times  their  nund)er 
from  a  strongly  intrenched 
position  on  high  ground,  put 
the  army  in  high  spii-its.  It 
also  encoui-aged  the  mistaken 
idea  whicli  Admiral  Sampson 
had  expressed  at  first,  and 
which  General  Shaffer  appar- 
ently held  to  firmly,  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  United  States 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  ])ress  forward, 
drive  the  Spaniards  from  them,  and  take 
the  town  in  foi'ty- eight  hours.  If  the 
Americans  had  gone  on  at  once,  tiiere  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  might 
have  gone  through  successfully  to  the 
city  itself.  But  to  take  tlie  town  in  foi'ty- 
eight  hours  in  the  first  advance  was  one 
tiling,  and  to  attempt  to  take  it  after  a 
week*s  delay  on  the  forty -eight -hours* 
plan  was  another  and  widely  ditferent 
business.  In  a  short  time  it  was  to  be 
pi'oved  that  a  strong  line  of  defences,  con- 
structed for  the  most  part  wiiile  the  ad- 
vance l)egan  at  Las  Guasimas  was  checked, 
lay  between  the  Americans  and  Santi- 
ago, and  that  the  Spaniards,  after  their 
fashion,  would  light  hai'd  and  stubbornly 
under  cover  of  iutrenchments  and  block- 
houses. Nevertheless,  it  was  with  such 
views  prevailing  that  the  army  finally 
uu>v(h1  forward.      Lawton's  and  GhaftVe*s 

*  (iciu'val  ^V()()^1,  wlio  later  as  Governor  of  San- 
tiago had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  make 
eareful  iiupiiries.  states  that  the  Spanish  foree  at 
La<  (lua-imas  amounteil  to  2850  men. 
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brig-ades  came  up  to  the  front  the  day 
of  the  fig-lit  at  Las  Guasinia.s.  and  the 
other  troops  advanced  durino-  the  fol- 
lowing days  to  the  high  ground  around 
Sev^illa,  which  the  victory  of  tln^  cavalrv 
division  had  brought  within  American 
control.  During  tliree  days  thei-e 
to  have  been 
great  con  fusion  in 
the  movement  of 
troops,  and  still 
more  in  the  trans- 
portation of  SU])- 
plies.  The  narrow 
trails,  bad  at  the 
best,  were  soon 
torn  up  by  wag- 
ons, and  were 
choked  by  the 
advancing  regi- 
ments, which 
moved  with  diffi- 
culty. The  army 
stretched  back  for 
three  miles  from 
El  Pozo,  where 
an  outpost  was 
stationed,  and 
whence  could  be 
seen  the  Spaniards 
hard  at  work,  tlie 
line  of  intrencli- 
ments  and  rifle- 
pits  lengthening- 
continually  along 
the  hills  of  San 
Juan,      and      the 

defences  of  El  Caney  constantly  grow- 
ing- strong-er.  Yet  during  these  days  of 
waiting  no  battery  was  brought  to  El 
Pozo  to  open  on  the  Si)anish  works,  no 
effort  was  made  to  interfere  with  the  en- 
emy in  strengthening  his  position,  which 
meant  the  sacrifice  of  just  so  many  more 
lives  by  every  hour  that  it  went  on  un- 
impeded. There  was  no  attempt  during 
these  comparatively  unoccupied  days  to 
make  new  roads  through  the  forest  and 
undergrowth,  so  that  the  troops  could 
emerge  all  along  the  line  of  woods  in- 
stead of  in  dense  narrow  nuisses  from  the 
two  existing  trails.  There  were  oflicers 
who  saw,  knew,  aiul  suggested  all  these 
things,  but  they  were  not  done.  So,  too, 
the  valley  or  basin  which  lay  l)etween 
the  heights  we  held  and  the  heiglits  of 
San  Juan  remained  silent,  unpenetrated, 
unexplored.  There  does  not  ai)pear  to 
have  been  anv  reconnoitring  done  at  all. 
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except  by  General  ChalVeo,  who,  with  the 
skill  aiuI  coolness  of  ;m  experienced 
Indian- fightei',  explored  the  ground  in 
fi'ont  of  his  command  t  lioroughly,  even 
to  the  Spanish  ]\uos  at  EI  Caney,  a  vil- 
lage lying  toward  the  Jiortlieasl  of  San- 
tiago, and  very  strongly  defended  by 
block-houses  and 
a  fort. 

It  was  at  tliis 
])oint,  finally,  that 
it  was  determined 
to  make  an  attack, 
and  this  was,  so 
far  as  can  l)e 
judged,  the  only 
.)l)eration  that  was 
planned  befoi'e- 
hand.  All  the  i-est 
of  the  fighting 
which  ensued 

came  about  large- 
ly by  chance.  The 
movement  against 
El  Caney  was  in- 
trusted to  Gener- 
als Law  ton,  Chaf- 
fee, and  Ludlow, 
bi'a,v(\  skilful,  and 
gallant  soldiers,  in 
command  of  the 
Second  Division, 
with  the  addition 
of  ail  indepen- 
dent brigade  un- 
dei' General  Bates, 
in  all  a  trifle  over 
six  thousand  men.  The  })lan  was  that  they 
should  capture  El  C-aney,  which  it  was 
calculated  would  consume  about  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  and  then,  swinging  to 
the  left,  cut  off  and  take  in  the  flank  the 
Spaniards  on  San  Juan  hill,  against 
which  the  main  army  was  then  to  move 
in  direct  assault.  So,  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  oO,  the  order  came  at  three  o'clock 
that  the  whole  army  was  to  move  at  four, 
and  then  began  a  slow  advance  as  the 
troo])s  crushed  and  crowded  into  the  nar- 
row trail.  IVirt  of  LawtoiTs  division  got 
otf  first,  then  the  rest,  and  they  all  march- 
ed on  silently  during  the  night,  making 
their  way  over  the  ground  General  Chaf- 
fee had  reconnoitred  thi-ough  woods  and 
underbrush.  Ry  dawn  they  were  in  po- 
sition, and  it  was  arranged  that  Chafl'ee's 
brigade  was  to  attack  from  the  noi-th  and 
east,  and  Ludlow's  from  the  south  and 
west,  and  so  carry  the  position.      But  to 
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take  a  strongly  forti- 
fied town  with  infantry 
quickly  and  witliout 
needless  loss  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  clear 
the  way  by  a  powerful 
and  destructive  artillery 
fire.  For  this  all-impor- 
taut  object  tlie  division 
had  only  Capron's  bat- 
tery of  four  guns,  so  ab- 
surdly inadequate  to  its 
task  that  the  fact  need 
only  be  stated.  This 
meagre  battery  opened 
on  the  fort  at  El  Cane}^ 
Avith  a  deliberate  fire  at 
lialf  past  six,  producing- 
little  more  effect  tlian  to 
very  slow^ly  ci-unible  the 
walls.  Moreover,  the  bat- 
ter}^ was  not  only  grossly 
inadequate,  but  it  used 
black  powder,  and  im- 
mediately established  a 
flaring  target  to  an  ene- 
my entirely  concealed 
and  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  ranges.  Why 
were  there  no  more 
guns?  Why  were  they 
left  at  Tatnpa  or  in  the 
transports?  The  fact  re- 
quires no  committee  of 
investigation  to  prove  it, 
and  somebody  w^as  re- 
sponsible for  the  scoi-es 
oF  men  shot  at  El  Caney 
because  there  were  only  foui*  guns  there 
to  open  the  way.  Why  was  t,lie  powder 
black,  so  that  a  target  of  smoke  hung  over 
the  American  position  after  every  dis- 
cliarge?  An^^  smokeless  powder  was  bet- 
ter than  none.  Even  pooi',  broken-dow^n 
Spain  had  smokeless  powder  for  artillery. 
Why  did  we  not,  have  it?  While  the  War 
Department  had  been  passing  years  in 
trying  to  find  a  pa.t.ent  powder  just  to  its 
liking,  our  artillery  w^as  provided  with 
black  powder  and  went  to  war  w^ith  it, 
and  men  died  needlessly  because  of  it. 
No  need  of  a  connnittee  to  establish  this 
fact,  either.  Who  was  responsible?  One 
thing  is  certain — a  system  of  administra- 
tion which  is  capable  of  such  })rotracted 
inefficiency  is  little  slioi't  of  criminal,  and 
the  Congress  and  the  i)eople  who  -permit 
such  a  system  to  exist,  now^  that  it  has 
been  found  out,  will  share  in  the  neglect 
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for  which  men's  lives  have  deai'ly  paid  if 
they  do  not  promptly  remedy  it. 

But  these  reflections  did  not  help  mat- 
ters at  El  Caiiey  that  July  moi'ning,  and 
the  feeble  battei-y  and  the  slow-  fire  and 
the  tai'g(M -smoke  soon  disposed  of  the 
pleasant  headquarters  plan  of  taking  the 
villagf'  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Thei-e 
was  nine  hours'  savage  work  ahead  befoi-e 
the  desired  consunnnation  could  be  reach- 
ed. The  Spaniards,  although  without  ar- 
tillery or  siege -guns,  numbered  al)out 
eight  IniiulrfHl  men;  were  entirely  pro- 
tectcnl  and  undc^r  cover  in  a  stone  fort, 
ri lie-pits,  and  sti'ojig  block-houses;  knew 
perfectly  and  accurately  all  the  ranges; 
could  not  retreat  without  rushing  on  de- 
struction aft<M"  our  trooi)s  surrounded 
them — a  shar})  incentive  to  desperate  re- 
sistance. So,  wdiile  the  slow  artillery  fire 
went  on,  the  infanti'v  began  to   suffer  se- 
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I'iously  from  the  di^adly  Spaiiisli  fire.  S})anish  soldiers  liave  too  often  shown 
Tliev  woi'ked  llieir  way  forward,  cr(M>))-  iheniselves  to  be,  behind  defences  and 
iiio-  from  point  to  })oint.  but  it  was  very  penned  in  l)y  enemies,  they  liave  dis- 
slow.  and  ('(lualiy  costly.  At  half  ])ast  played  a  fortitude  worthy  of  the  days, 
one  the  siluation  loolced  ])adly.  The  three  centuries  ago.  when  the  infantry  of 
Americans  wei'e  holding-  their  own,  but  Spain  was  thought  the  finest  in  Europe. 
losing  far  more  heavily  than  the  Span-  Of  this  esteem  El  Caney  offered  a  fresh 
iards.  An  order  from  General  Shaftei*  and  brilliant  illustration.  The  Spaniards 
at  this  moiiHMit  to  neglect  El  Caney  and  lost  nearly  five  hundred  men  in  killed, 
mov(^  to  tlie  assistance  of  the  troops  wounded,  and  pi-isoners.  much  more  than 
at  San  Juan  must  have  seemed  like  a  half  their  number,  and  among  the  killed 
gi-ini  satii-e,  and  was  disi-egarded.  But  was  the  commander.  General  Vara  del 
the  evil  houi*  had  rtvilly  i)assed.  Tlie  ar-  Rey.  his  brother,  and  two  of  his  sons, 
tillery  lire  was  (iuickened.  and  the  fort  On  the  American  side  the  killed  num- 
began  at  last  to  go  rapidly  to  pieces  nn-  bered  4  officers  and  84  mem  the 
der  the  steady  ])ounding.  Colonel  Miles's  Avounded.  24  officers  and  332  men— the 
brigade  joined  Genei-al  Ludlow^  in  press-  loss  falling  chiefly  on  Ludlow's  and 
ing  the  attack  on  the  sotith  ;  and  then  at  Chaffee's  brigades,  comprising  the  4000 
last  General  Chaffee,  whose  men  had  been  men  who  were  actively  engaged  through- 
(Miduring  the  brunt  of  the  fig'ht,  gave  the  out  the  day.  The  force  was  composed 
oi'der  to  stoiMu.  and  the  Twelfth  Regiment  entirely  of  regulars,  with  the  exception 
si)rang  foi-ward  at  the  word,  eager  for  the  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
cliarge.  Up  the  ravine  they  went  to  the  in  Ludlow's  Ijrigade.  These  volunteers, 
east  side,  then  swung  to  the  right,  broke  never  in  action  before,  behaved  extreme- 
thi'ongh  the  wire  fences,  I'ushed  upward  ly  well,  coming  up  steadily  under  fii-e, 
to  the  to])  of  the  hill,  and  the  fort  was  and  taking  their  place  in  the  firing-line. 
theirs.  The  enemy  who  had  fought  so  But  the  moment  they  opened  with  their 
stubbornly  at  I'ifle  I'ange  could  not  stand  archaic  Springfields  and  black  powder, 
the  Ai  .erican  rush;  they  had  no  desire  which  they  owed  to  the  mirrow  parsi- 
to  be  taken  '"by  the  l)ai'e  hands."  The  mony  of  Congress,  and  to  the  lack  of  en- 
price  paid  had  l)een  heavy,  but  the  dearly  ergy  and  efficiency  in  the  system  of  the 
bought  fort,  in  the  words  of  an  eye-wit-  War  Department,  they  became  not  only 
ness,  was  "floored  with  dead  Spaniards,"  an  easy  mark  for  the  Spanish  Mausers,  but 
a  grewsome  sight.  Yet.  even  as  the  wild  made  the  position  of  more  peril  to  all  the 
cheers  went  up,  it  was  seen  that  they  were  other  troops.  In  consequence  of  this 
still  ex})Osed,  and  a  heavy  fii'ecame  from  they  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  fir- 
the  block-houses.  Lining  up  in  the  fort,  ing-line,  but  not  until  they  had  suffered 
the  Americans  poured  volley  after  volley  severely  and  displayed  an  excellent  cour- 
into  these  other  strongholds;  and  the  age.  The  lack  of  artillery  and  the  black 
other  brigades  pi'essing  home  their  powder  made  the  assault  on  El  Caney 
cliarge,  the  Spanish  gave  way,  even  re-  a  work  to  which  infantry  should  not 
treat  seeming  less  hopeless  now  than  re-  have  been  forced.  Yet  they  were  forced 
sistance,  and  fled  from  the  village,  dro])-  to  it,  and  su])ported  by  only  four  guns, 
])ingfastas  they  went  under  the  shots  of  but  splendidly  led  by  Lawton,  Chaffee, 
Ludlow's  men.  By  four  o'clock  the  fir-  and  Ludlow,  they  carried  the  position 
ing  had  died  away,  and  El  Caney.  at  a  at  heavy  cost  by  sheer  courage,  discipline, 
cost  which  ])roper  artillery  would  have  and  good  fighting,  manifesting  these 
greatly  reduced,  had  i)eeii  won  by  the  un-  great  qualities  in  a  high  degree,  and  one 
yielding.  ])atient  gallantry  of  the  Ameri-  worthy  of  vei-y  lasting  honor  and  remem- 
can  regular  inl'anli'y.  brance. 

The  Spaniards  liad  less  than  a  thou-  Lawton  and  Chaft'ee  and  Liullow  had 
sand  men  at  l''l  Caney.  but  they  were  gone  to  El  Caney  with  a  well-defined  pur- 
undercover,  sti'ougly  fortified,  and  knew  ])()se.  It  is  diliicult.  even  after  the  most 
the  ranges.  Shut  in.  despcM-ate.  and  al-  careful  study  and  re])eated  reading  of  the 
most  siu'rounded  as  tliey  were,  they  ap-  ollicial  I'eports.  to  detect  any  plan  in  the 
peared  at  tluMr  best,  and  fought  with  a  movements  of  ilie  rest  of  the  army.  The 
stubborn  courage  and  an  iiulifl'erence  to  troops  had  been  moved  up  the  narrow 
danger  which  recall  the  dct'tMice  of  Sara-  ti'ail  the  night  before,  and  at  seven  in  the 
gossa    and    Gerona.       AVorthless    as    the  morning  Cajjtain  Grimes's  battery  opened 
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IVoiii  El  Pozo  hill.  J)lack-  powder  aLi'ain.  main  iiitreiiclinients  now  in  j^lain  view, 
and  a  mag'iiiliceiit  tai-uct.  so  that  the  Auaiii  C'oloiiel  Roosevelt  calls  on  his 
Onbans  in  the  fai'in-hoiise.  ]\ou,u'li  Piders  nien.  starts,  conies  back  because  they  had 
in  the  yard,  ami  tlu^  Eirst  and  TcMitli  not  heard,  and  off  they  go  again  over  the 
cavalry,  all  1  lionght fully  massed  hy  some  long  spa('(\  more  than  half  a  mile. -which 
out^  in  the  innuediale  neighhorliood  of  separates  them  from  the  Si)anish  post. 
th(^  battery,  where  lh(\v  couUl  be  most  The  line  of  Idue  ligures  looks  vei\v  tliin 
easily  hit,  began  to  suHVm' severely.  Then  and  very  sparse  to  those  who  are  watch- 
the  two  brigade's  o\'  the  cavalry  division,  ing  it.  It  seems  to  move  vei-y  slowly, 
the  Eirst,  commamled  by  I'olomd  mow  Ihit  it  is  moving  all  the  time.  Men 
(General)  Wood,  leading,  movinl  down  stagger  and  drop,  but  the  line  goes  on 
the  road  to  Santiago.  When  the  Rough  and  u}).  It  neai's  the  top.  the  S})aniards 
]\iders  reached  ili<^  foi'd  of  the  San  Juan,  break  and  run.  aiul  the  cavalry  division — 
they  crossed  and  d(^i)'oyed  in  good  order,  six  regiments  — all  iningled  now,  finds  it- 
Then  a  captive  obsei'vation-balloon  was  self  with  the  heights  carried,  and  the 
bi-ought  along  and  anchored  at  the  ford  intrenchments  on  the  right  in  its  liian 
where  the  troops  were  crossing  and  massed  but  tired  gras]).  With  it  has  gone  the 
in  th(^  road.  As  one  rcatls  the  otlicial  Gatling  battery  under  Cai)tain  Parker, 
statement  of  this  fact,  comment  and  criti-  who  has  kept  his  guns  right  at  the  front, 
cism  alike  fail.  That  such  a  thing  a  ])owerful  ally  and  support  in  these 
should  be  done  seems  incredible.  The  ti'ying  moments.  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
balloon  siniply  served  to  give  the  Sj)an-  who  rode  at  lii'st.  has  left  his  horse  at 
iai'ds  a  ])erfect  mark  and  draw  all  the  a  wire  fence,  and  now  finds  himself  the 
ritle  and  artillery  lire  to  the  precise  point  senior  officer  present  and  in  commandof  all 
wIhu'c  our  men  were  densely  crowded  in  that  is  left  of  the  six  gallant  regiments, 
a  narrow  road.  Eorlunately  the  balhx^n  having  led  dauntlessly  and  unhurt  one 
was  (piickly  destroycnl  by  tln^  enemy's  of  the  most  brilliant  charges  in  our  his- 
lire.  but    it   had  given    the  ])lace  aiul    the  tory. 

i'ang(\    md  there  the  troops  remained  for  ^Meantime  over  on  the  left  the  regular 

n{\irly    an    hour,  (wposed     to    heavy    fire  infantry  are  i'ei)eating  against  the  f(n't  of 

from  the  foi-ts  and  block-hous(\  and  from  San  duan — the  strongest  of  all  the  Span- 

giierillas    in    tre(\s,    who    here    and    else-  ish   })osiiions.  and  on  a  larger  scale — the 

wlierc^   devoted    themselves   especially  to  splendid  woi'k  of  the  dismounted  cavalry, 

picking-  otf  surgeons,  wouiuled  men,  and  This    division,  consisting    of    eight    regi- 

Ivcd    Cross    nurses.      There    the    men    re-  ments  of  regulars  and  one  of  volunteers, 

niained.  droiipinu'  uiuhu'  the  shots  of  the  was    admirably   commanded    and    led   by 

Spaniards,  able    to    do    nothing,  waiting  (leneral  Kent.      They  moved  up  the  road 

orders.       No    orders    from    head<piarters  on  the  aftei'uoon  of  June  30,  and  started 

came:   the    situation    was  intolerable:    re-  again  eai'ly  on  the  next  morning  as  soon 

treat    meant    not   only  defeat.  l)ut   useless  as  C'aptain  Grimes's  battery  opened  at  El 

and  continual  (\\posuiM^  to  a  slaughtering  f^ozo.  with  the  Eirst  Brigade,  under  Gen- 

fir(\      No  other  resource  remained,  except  eral  Hawkins,  in  the  lead.      Their  orders 

to  take   ritle   in  hand   and.  with  infantry  were  to  keej)  their  right  on  the  main  road 

alone,    carry    strong    i  nt  riMU'hments    and  to    Santiago.      They   too  were   held    back 

blockdu)nses.    defended    by    well-covered  by    the    crowd    in    the   narrow   trail,  and 

regulars  supi)orted  by  artillery.      Siill  no  still    further   delayed   by  waiting   for   the 

orders,  and  at    last   the  division,  brigade,  passage  of  the  cavalry  division,  who  wei'e 

and    regimental    commandei-s    actcnl    and  given   the  right  of  way.      As  ihey  began 

ordered   for   themselve-;.      Colonel   poose-  at   last  to  advance  slowly  they  too  came 

velt  led  his  J\ough    Eulei-s   forwai'd   from  under  the  S[)anish   fire,  they  too  received 

the    woods,  and    asking    lh«^    men    of   the  liu^  ])unishnuuit   brought  u])on  the  ai'my 

Ninth   to  let   him   pass  through,  the  regi-  by  llu^  luckless  balloon,  and  thus  crowd- 

ment   of  I'CLi'ulars  i'os(^  and  followed  liim.  ed    togethei-.   at    a    halt    almost,  suffered 

and    then     the     whole    cavalry     divisiiui  severely.      The   eiuuny's   fii-e   steadily  in- 

went  out  and  oti  u])  the   fir>i   hill,  whei-e  cr(\ised.   the    shrai)n(d    ■()oured    in    where 

thei'C     was     a      reil  -  r(H)f(Hl     farm-hous(\  the  balloon  had  marked  the  position,  and 

whence  they  drove  the  enemy.      A  ]>ause  tlu^    shar})-shooters    in    the    trees    busied 

here,    a    taking    breath,   exposed    all    the  themselves,  as    they    were  deling  already 

time    to    a    heavv    [\vo    from    the    stiH)m:-  with  the  cavalrv  division.     General  Kent 
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att(!in{)t<Hl  <()  s(Mi(l  tlio  Sevoiity-lii'sl   New  <-liai'<i-e  al  the  lieacl  of  his  two  reginieni.s. 

York   tlifoiio'li   a    hy-patli,  so  as  to  hi'iiiii'  To  tliose  who  watclied.  it  seemed  to  take  a 

tliein    out    ill    tlieii"    proper   i)ositioii    with  long   time.      But    it    was    twenty  minutes 

tlic.   Fii'st  Jh'igadc,  hut    wlicu    tlu'y   caiiie  past  twelve   when  tlie  Third  Brigade  fol- 

iindei"  the   heavy    lire   of   the   cncniy   tiie  lowed  the  Eii'>t   out   of  the  death-trap  in 

Hrst  hattalion  l)i'ola;.  and  were  only  lield  the  woods,  and  at  half  past  one  the  steady, 

from  a  ])ani('  hy  the  (exertions  of  G<Mieral  strong- moving-    mass    of    infantry    had 

Kent's  stall'-ollicci's.      The  other  two  hat-  (deared  an  outlying  knoll,  crossed  the  val- 

talioiis  remained  stead.w  for  tlie  regiment  ley.  scak'd  the  rough  steep  hill,  and  with 

was  of  Mrst-rat(>  material,  and  ihe  trouhle  Hawkins  at    their  head,  and  the   men    of 

arose  from  their  heing  hadly  ollicered.     In  the   Third    Brigade    sweeping   up   on    the 

the  end  they  i-allied.  and  many  went  for-  left,  stood  trium})hant  on  the  crest,  where 

ward  in  the  hnal  charge  with   the  regu-  th(\v   fell  to  intrenching  thenjselves,  and 

lars.  notahly  th(^  company  under  the  gal-  sent   the  Thirteenth  Infanti'v  otf  to  snp- 

lant  lead  of  Cai)tain  Katferty.     But  at  the  port  the  cavalry  division,  while  the  Twen- 

moment  the  confusion   in  the  New  Y'ork  ty-lirst  Regiment  pushed  on  800  yards  far- 

i-egiment  still  further  checked  the  already  tlier  and  took  an  advanced  position.      Al- 

imi)eded  advance.    The  First  Brigade  had  together  a  very  splendid  feat  of  arms,  very 

gone  on  without  tlie  volunteers,  and  the  pei'fectly  performed. 

Third  Bi'igadc  was  huri'ied  forwai'd  hy  At  only  one  point  did  the  forward 
General  Kent  into  the  hlocked  road,  and  movement  of  July  1  fail.  General 
linally  ])ushed  through  the  New  York  Dutheld.  in  command  of  a  brigade  con- 
regiment.  As  they  came  out  and  crossed  sisting  of  the  Thirty-third  and  Thirty- 
the  lower  ford  Colonel  ^Vikotf  was  kill-  fcmrth  Michigan  and  the  Ninth  Massa- 
ed,  and  two  lieutenant-colonels  who  sue-  chusetts.was  to  move  along  the  coast  and 
ceeded  him  in  command  of  the  brigade  take  the  Spanish  position  at  Aguadores. 
were  quickly  shot  down,  all  in  the  course  He  advanced  under  cover  of  a  heavy  tire 
of  ten  minutes.  Y(^t  nothing  could  shake  from  the  ships,  which  shelled  the  forts 
the  n(  I've  or  hreak  the  discipline  of  this  and  signalled  again  and  again  that  they 
splendid  brigade.  Following  orders,  were  entirely  cleared.  But  General  Duf- 
making  all  the  formations,  o])erating  in  lield.  reaching  a  stream  about  one  hundred 
companies.  l)attalions.  and  I'egiments.  on  feet  wide,  and  finding  the  railroad  bridge 
they  -went  thi'ough  the  heavy  under-  destroyed,  sto])ped.  considered  the  situa- 
growth.  waist-deep  through  the  streams,  tion,  and  decided  to  go  no  farther.  The 
and  across  barbed  -  wire  defences.  No-  regiments,  so  far  as  is  known,  were  of 
thing  could  break  them  as  they  wf'iit  most  excellent  material,  brave,  and  quite 
steadily  and  fiercely  on  wai'd.  The  Sec-  ready  to  light,  but  although  supported  by 
ond  Brigade,  linely  led  by  Colonel  Pear-  the  shi])s.  General  Dutheld  sto})ped  at  the 
son. was  pushed  through  in  the  same  way  stream,  and  that  seems  to  be  all  that  can 
hem^ath  a  galling  lire,  out  of  the  narrow  be  said,  excejit  that  he  had  two  men  killed 
trail    and    across    the    ford        Two    regi-  and  lifteen  wounded. 

ments    of    l\'arsoirs     men    went,    to    the  The  battle  of  San  Juan,  as  it  is  called, 

sup])()rt     of    the    Third    Brigade,   one    to  consisted  really  of  two  detached  attacks 

that   of   the    First.      ^Meantime  the  Third  on  the  hill  of  that  name  and  the  separate 

Briga(k\  connecting    with    the    First    on  action    of    El    Caney.      There   were   646-1 

the  right    and   swee])ing    round    through  otiicers  and   men   at  El  Caney,  and  7919 

a   heavy   lire,   turned   the  enemy's   right.  (Migaged  at  San  Juan.  a])art  from  the  small 

and    shared     with    the     First    in    the    as-  brigade    i32o   all    told)   of    light  artillery, 

sault.      On    th(\v   went    uj)    a    steei)    ^'i'l  There  were  among  them  three  I'egiments 

125    feet    above    the    level,    tangled    with  of  volunteei's.  but  the  Second  Massachu- 

barbed    wires,    and    crowiunl    with     deej)  setts,  after  suffering  severely,  had    to  be 

trenches  and  the  strong  brick  fort  of  San  Avithdrawn  from  the  firing-line  oi]  account 

Juan.      No  artillery  to  help  them.      Reg-  of  its  black  ])(^wder,  and  the  Seventy-iirst 

ular  infantry,  rille    in    hand,  were  going  New   York    was  only    })artially   engaged, 

to   take   this    high    and    heavily    foriitietl  Deducting    these    two    regiments,    there 

position.    Steadily  and  ([uickly  they  went  were  12.507  officers  and  men  engaged,  in- 

at    it.  General    Hawkins,  a    n(J)le    tigure.  eluding,  of    volunteers,  only    the    Rough 

white-haired,  and    with    all    the    lire    of  Riders.     avIio.     like     the     regulars,     were 

vouth    in    his   u-allant    iieart.  leadinu'   the  armeil   with  nu>dern  magazine  rifles,  and 
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who  showed  themselves  on  that  day 
the  e<|iial  ol'  any  reiz-iihu's  in  cU'spei-ate 
li<^lilinu-;  hnt  they  numbered  only  ."iS;} 
of  the  moi-e  than  12,000  men  hi-ou.u-Jit 
into  action.  T\\o  battle  of  San  -liian. 
t-hei-et'ore,  was  j)i'(;-eminently  the  battle  of 
the  American  regulars,  of  the  (lower  of 
the  Amei'ican  standing-  army.  With 
scarcely  any  artillery  su{)port,  armed  only 
with  rilh^s,  they  were  set  to  take  heights 
and  a  vilhige  sli'ongly  held  by  reg'ular 
soldiei's  and  defended  by  forts,  intrench- 
m(Mits,  balt(M'ies.  and  a  tangle  of  barbed- 
wire  fenc(\s.  This  is  somethinti'  which  the 
best  military  critics  would  declare  well- 
iiigli  impossible  and  not  to  be  attempt- 
ed. The  AnuM'ican  army  did  it.  That  is 
enough  to  say.  They  lost  heavily,  largely 
through  the  awkward  manner  in  which 
they  were  crowded  and  delayed  at  the 
start.  There  were  21  otlicei's  and  220 
men  killed,  and  9.'!  otlicers  and  1280  men 
wounded,  the  percentage  of  oliicers  being 
remaj'kably  high,  except  at  Aguadores, 
whci-e  non(^  wei'e  injured.  On  t.he  Span- 
ish side  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any 
figures  of  the  slightest  value,  even  their 
ollicial  reports  being  tilled  with  obvious 
falsehoods  and  contradictions.  General 
Wheeler  gives  the  number  at  El  Caney 
as4G0;  the  ollicial  Spanish  i"epoi*t  puts  it 
at  520,  of  whom  only  SO  returned  un- 
wouiuhnl.  Captain  Arthur  Lee,  of  the 
British  army,  who  has  written  by  far  the 
best  account  of  El  Caney.  says  there  were 
somewhat  less  than  1000  Si)aniards  in  the 
w^orks,  and  that  at  least  half  were  killed 
and  wounded.  As  his  estimate  of  the 
losses  agrees  with  the  Spanish  report.  I 
have  accepted  it.  The  Spanish  statement 
of  the  force  at  El  Caney  is  so  absurd,  on 
their  own  statement  of  losses,  that  Ca])- 
tain  Lee's  dispassionate  estimate  of  the 
total  force  must  also  be  accepted.  The  case 
at  San  Juan  is  much  more  ditlicult  Ac- 
ivn'ding  to  Ijieutenant  ]\[ulier  y  Tejeiro. 
quoting  what  ])i'ofesses  to  be  ollicial  r(^- 
])orts,  there  were  only  3000  men  defend- 
ing Santiago,  including  the  sailors,  and 
only  2r)0  men  at  San  .luan  heights.  Tliis 
is  so  grotesquely  false  that  it  is  easy  to 
throw  it  aside,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  reach 
the  truth.  ^^Fuller  gives  520  men  at  YA 
Carney  and  2r)0  at  San  .luan.  and  in  on(^ 
l)lace  gives  the  total  kiUed  and  wounded 
asr)93. and  in  another  as4(ii).  botli  manifest- 
ly absurd  losses  for  770  nu^n.  Tln^  Span- 
iards said  that  they  had  4000  ukui  at  Las 
Guasimas.    and    really    had    2S()i),    which 


hardly  coincides  with  the  statement  that 
there  were  only  3000  men  in  the  city. 
Deducting  Escario's  force,  which  came  in 
on  July  2.  there  were  13.000  rifles,  Mausers 
and  Rcminglons,  surrendered  in  Santiago 
city  when  it  ca])itulated.  which  indicates 
a  total  force  of  that  nuniber,  unless  we 
assume  that  each  of  Lieutenant  Muller's 
3000  soldiers  cari-ied  four  rifles.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Spaniards  had  12.000 
to  13,000  men  in  Santiago;  they  had  over 
1)000  along  the  line  of  defences  on  tiie 
east  side  confronting  the  Americans'^; 
and  the  works  at  San  Juan  were  strong- 
ly held  by  at  least  4000  men.  as  stated 
by  ^Ir.  Ramsden.  the  British  consul,  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  witness.  Their 
actual  losses  it  is  not  easy  to  detect 
through  the  clouds  of  falsehood  in  the 
official  repoits;  but  as  we  know  that  tliey 
wei'e  heavier  than  the  American  at  El 
Caney,  and  mtich  heavier  at  Las  Guasi- 
nuis,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  case 
was  nearly  the  same  at  San  Juan,  al- 
though they  Ijad  all  the  advantage  of 
cover  and  position.  It  is  certain  that 
when  the  city  surrendered  they  had  more 
men  in  hospital  than  the  Americans.  The 
Spaniards  stood  their  ground  bi'avely, 
fired  heavily  in  volleys,  and  bore  their 
"|)unishment  unilinchingly,  but  nowhere 
did  they  face  the  American  rush  and  on- 
set when  they  came  close  upon  them.  It 
was  a  hard-fought  battle,  and  both  sides 
suH'ered  severely,  but  the  steady  and  ir- 
resistil)le  American  advance  won. 

There  was  no  rest  for  the  men  who  had 
climbed  the  steep  sides  of  San  Jtian.  Worn 
and  weary  as  they  were,  they  went  to 
work  to  make  intrenchments.  and  with 
scant  food — Cohmel  Roosevelt's  men  feed- 
ing on  what  the  Spaniards  liad  left  be- 
hind—  they  all  toiled  on  through  the 
night.  At  daylight  the  Spaniards  at- 
tacked, opening  a  fire  which  continued  all 
day.  Yet,  despite  the  lire  and  the  drench- 
ing rain,  the  men  worked  on,  and  the 
new  intrenchments,  now  frowning  down 
toward  the  city,  grew  and  lengthened. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  another 
attack  was  made  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
repulsed.  The  losses  on  the  Amei'ican 
side  during  this  lighting  on  tlie  2d  were 
iu)t  severe,  as  th(\v  wei'e  protected  by 
breastworks,  and  the  S})aniards  were  ut- 
terly unable  to  take  the  hill  they  could 
not  hold,  from  the  men  who  had   driven 

■"  (ioneral  W'ooil  puts  tlio  nuiiihoi"  of  iiieii  on  the 
wlu.lo  eastern  line  of  (iefenees  at  9t)0(). 
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tlieiii  from  it  ^vllell  tliey  liad  every  ad- 
v^aiita<4'c  of  })o.sitioii.  Nevei'thcless.  tlie 
sit.iuitiou  was  undoubtedly  ^i-aA'e.  AVitli 
oOOO  men  only  on  the  extreme  rido-e  at 
(ii'st,  we  were,  confronted  hy  9000  Span- 
iards. Our  men  were  exhausted  by  bat- 
tle, marching,  and  dig-oiniz-.  They  were 
badly  fed,  transportation  was  slow,  and 
supplies  scarce,  and  ihey  were  at  first 
unsheltered.  Under  tiiese  conditions 
some  oilicers  thought  and  urged  Avith- 
drawal,  while  (;enei'al  Wheeler,  backed 
strongly  ))y  many  of  the  younger  ofll- 
cei's,  op))()sed  any  such  movement.  The 
spirit  which  carried  the  heights  of  San 
Juan  held  them,  but  to  General  Shat- 
ter, away  fi'om  the  front  and  the  lir- 
ing-line,  llu^  voices  of  doubt  and  alai'm 
came  with  eliective  force.  During  the 
day  lie  lluctuated  from  doubt  to  con- 
fidence, lie  wanted  Sampson  to  try  at 
once  and  at  all  hazards  to  break  in,  and 
he  ])roposed  to  General  Wheeler  to  move 
against  the  enti-ance  forts  of  the  liarbor. 
thus  giving  a  tardy  adhesion  to  the  wise 
plan  of  Sampson  and  Miles,  which  he  had 
abandoned.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
July  3  there  came  a  desj)atch  from  him. 
writ  en  tinder  the  lii'st  de])ressing  inllu- 
ences.  to  the  War  l)ei)artmeiit.  saying 
that  lie  had  Santiago  well  invested,  but 
that  our  line  was  thin,  the  city  strongly 
defended,  and  not  to  be  tal^en  witlR)Ut 
heavy  loss:  that  he  needed  i-e- enforce- 
ments, and  was  considering  withdrawal 
to  a  position  which  an  examination  of 
the  ma})  showed  to  mean  a  retreat  to  the 
coast.  This  news — the  tirst  received  in 
twenty-four  hours — came  upon  those  in 
authority  at  Washington  with  a  depress- 
ing shock.  General  Shafter  was  ui'ged 
to  hold  the  San  Juan  heights,  and  in  a 
confused  hurry  every  etl'oi't  was  made  to 
get  together  more  transports— none  hav- 
ing been  brought  bade  from  Santiago — 
and'drive  forward  the  departure  of  troops. 
It  was  the  one  really  dark  day  of  the  war. 
and  the  long  hot  hours  of  that  memoi'able 
Sunday  were  heavy  with  doubt.  a})])re- 
hension,  and  anxiety. 

THE  SK.\   FICIIT. 

Yet  by  one  of  tlie  dramatic  conti-asls 
which  fate  delights  to  create  in  human 
history,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Shafter 
despatch  was  filling  Washington  with 
gloom,  the  sea-power  of  Spain  was  being 
shot  to  death  by  Aniei-icaii  guns,  and  her 
ancient  empire    in    the  West    indies    had 


])assed  away  forever.  It  matters  little 
now  why  Cervera  pushed  open  tlie  door 
of  Santiago  Harbor  and  rushed  out  to 
ruin  and  defeat.  The  admiral  himself 
would  have  the  world  tniderstand  that  he 
was  forced  out  by  ill-advised  orders  from 
Havana  and  ^Madrid.  Yery  likely  this 
is  true,  but  if  it  is.  Havana  and  Madrid 
must  be  admitted  to  have  had  good 
grounds  for  their  decision.  It  did  not 
occur  to  the  Spaniards,  either  in  Santiago 
or  elsewhere,  that  the  entire  American 
army  had  been  flung  upon  El  Caney  and 
San  Jtuin.  and  that  there  were  no  re- 
serves. Their  own  reports,  moreover, 
from  the  coast  were  wild  and  exagger- 
ated, so  that,  deceived  b}^  these  as  well  as 
by  the  dai-ing  movements  and  confident 
attitude  of  the  American  army,  they  con- 
cluded that  the  city  was  menaced  by  not 
less  than  50.000  men.  Under  these  con- 
ditions Santiago  wotild  soon  be  surround- 
ed, cut  off,  starved,  and  taken.  It  is  true 
that  Admiral  Cervera  had  announced 
that  if  the  Americans  entered  Santiago 
he  would  shell  and  destroy  the  city,  and 
he  would  probably  have  done  so,  with 
complete  Spanish  indifference  to  the  wan- 
ton brutality  of  such  an  act.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  jierformance 
would  have  helped  the  army  oi*  saved  the 
fleet.  AVitli  the  American  army  on  the 
heights  of  San  Juan,  and  extending  its 
lines,  the  ultimate  destruction  or  capture 
of  the  entire  squadron  was  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  time.  The  process  might  be  made 
more  or  less  bloody,  but  the  final  out- 
come could  not  be  avoided,  and  was  cer- 
tain to  be  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
wild  rush  out  of  the  harbor  might  result 
])ossil)ly  in  the  escape  of  one  or  more 
ships,  and  such  an  escape,  properly  treat- 
ed in  official  despatches,  could  very  well 
be  nutde  to  pass  in  Si)ain  for  a  victory. 
In  remaining,  there  could  be  nothing  but 
utter  ruin,  however  long  postponed.  In 
going  out.  there  was  at  least  a  chance, 
however  slight,  of  saving  something.  So 
Cervera  was  ordered  to  leave  the  harbor 
of  Santiago.  He  would  have  liked  to  go 
by  night.  l)ut  the  narrow^  entrance  "lared 
out  of  the  darkness  brilliant  with  the 
white  blaze  of  the  seai'ch-lights,  and  be- 
yond lay  the  enemy,  veiled  in  darkness, 
waiting  aiul  watching.  The  night  was 
clearly  impossible.  It  must  be  daylight, 
if  at  all.  So  on  Sunday  morning  at 
half  })ast  nine  the  Spanish  fleet  with 
bottled    steam    came    out    of    the    harbor 
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with  ix  rush,  the  ila,<>--,ship  Murin 
leading;    then    the    otlier    tliree    ( 
about    800     yards     apart:     tlicii, 
yards    distance,    (lie     two    crack 
built  torpedo- l)oat  destroyers  Furoi-  mikI 
Fliito)i.      As    A(hnira.l    Sampson    was    lo 
meet    Genei'al    Siiaftcr    tiiat    niornin^-  a! 
Sibouey,  tlieA>7("  York  had  started  to  the 
eastward,  and  was  four  miles 
away  from  Ikm*  station  wlien, 
at  the  sound  of  tlie  uuns.  she 
swung"  I'ound  and  rushed  af- 
ter the  running  l)attU'-ships, 
wliicli  slie  con  hi  nev(>r  ([uite 
overtake.       It    was    a    cruel 
piece  of  ill   fortune  tliat  the 
admiral,  who  had  mad(i  o\- 
ery     arrangement     for     tlu> 
fight,  shou  hi,  by  mere  ciiance 
of  war,  have  been  d(^i)rive(l 
of  his  personal  sliare    in    it. 
Equally  cruel    was   tli(^   for- 
tune which  had  taken  Cap- 
tain Iligginson  and  the  Mas- 
sacluiseUs   on    that   day   to 
Guantanamo  to  coal.    These 
temporary  absences  left  (be- 
ginning at  the  west  ward)  the 
Brooklyn.  Tc.vas,  Iowa.  Or- 
egon, Ind/aiur,  nud  the  two 
couvei'ted  yachts  G/oucesfer 
and   Vixen    lying    near    in- 
siiore,  to  meet  the  escaping 
enemy.      Quick  eyes  on   the 
loica  detected  (irst  tlu^  trail- 
ing   line    of    smoke    in    the 
nari-ow  channel.      Then  the 
Brooklyn    saw     them.  th(ui 
all  tlie   lleet,  and  th(M'e  was 
no  need  of  tlie  signal   "(mi- 
emy  esca])ing,"'  which    went 
up  on  the  lon'u  aiul  Brook- 
lyn.      Admiral      Sampson's 
order   had   long*   sinc(^    Ixmmi 
given:    "If  the  (^neiny  tries 
to  escape,   the  shii)s  must  close   and   en- 
gage as    soon    as   j)ossil)le    and   endeavor 
to  sink  his  vessels  or  foi'ce  them    to   rwn 
ashore."    Every  ship  was  always  sti-i))ped 
for   action,  each   captain    on    the    station 
knew  this  order,  iiis  crew  needed  no  other. 
and  the  i)erfect  execution    of   it  was  tlie 
naval  battle  at  Santiago. 

The  Spanish  shij)s  came  out  at  eight 
to  ten  knots'  speed,  cleared  the  Diamond 
Shoal,  and  then  turned  sharply  to  the  west- 
ward. As  they  issued  foi-th  they  open<'d 
a  fierce,  ra])id.  but  ill  directed  11  r<^  with 
all  guns,  which  shrouded  tliem  in  smoke. 
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riie  missiles  fell  most  thickly  | 
il)out  1  he  1  ndidiKi  and  HrooL/yn,  \  he  t  wo 
diips  at  the  opposiic  ,mi(1s  of  tlie  ci-escent 
but  seemed  also  lo  come  in  ;i  dense 
over  the  ( >r((/(>u  ;Mi<i  the  rest, 
lid  t  he  /iiilid  no  i  he  nn  ijrct  i  h-s  tori; 
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of  disabling,  because  they  believed  h('r  to 
be  the  one  fast  slii|),  was  struck  twenty- 
live  times,  but  not,  seriously  injured.  The 
Spanish  attack',  with  its  sudden  biii'st  of 
lire,  was  chielly  in  the  lii'st  rush,  for  it 
was  soon  drowned  in  tli(;  li(M'ce  I'eply. 
The  .Vniei'ican  crews  were  being  mustered 
for  Sunday  inspection  when  the  en"my 
was  seen.  They  were  always  prepai'ed 
for  action,  and  as  the  signal  went  uj)  the 
men  were  already  at  (juarters.  Thei'e 
was  no  need  for  Admiral  Satnpson's  dis- 
tant sioiial  to  close  in  and  alta(;k,  for  that 
was  w  hat    tlie\'  did.      The  onlv  disadx'an- 
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la.a-c  iiL  the  ouLset  was  that  thoy  Avere  un- 
der h)\v  steam,  and  it  toolc  time  to  gather 
way,  so  that  the  Spaniards,  with  a  full 
head  of  steam,  gained  in  the  lii'st  rush. 
But  this  did  not  check  the  closin.o-  in,  nor 
the  heavy  hi'oadsides  which  were  ])Oured 
upon  the  Spanish  ships  as  they  came  hy 
and  turned  to  the  wesiward.  Then  it 
was  that  the  Maria  Teresa  and  the 
OqueAido  received  thtMr  death  -  wounds. 
Then  it  was  that  a,  lo-incli  shell  from 
the  Indiana  struck  the  Teresa,  exploding- 
under  the  quarter-deck;  and  that  the 
broadsides  of  the  loica.  thing'  on  eacli 
cruiser  as  it  headed  her  in  turn,  and  of 
the  Oregon  and  Texas,  tore  the  sides  of 
the  Oqnendo,  the  Vizcai/a,  and  the  flag-- 
ship.  The  Spanish  lire  sank  under  that 
of  the  American  g'unnei's,  shooting-  coolly 
as  if  at  target  practice,  and  sweeping  the 
Spanish  declcs  with  a  tire  wdiich  drove 
the  men  fi-om  the  guns.  On  went  the 
Spanish  ships  in  their  desj)ei'ate  flight, 
the  Aniei'ican  ships  tiring  rapidly  and 
steadily  upon  them,  always  closing  in, 
and  beginning  now  to  gather  speed.  The 
race  was  a  short  one  to  two  of  the  Span- 
ish slips,  fatally  wounded  in  the  iirst 
savage  encounter.  In  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  the  flag-ship  Maria  Teresa 
was  headed  to  the  shore,  and  at  quarter 
past  ten  she  was  a  sunken,  burning 
wreck  upon  the  beach  at  Nima  Nima,  six 
miles  from  Santiago.  Fifteen  minutes 
later,  and  half  a  mile  farther  on,  the 
Oqneiido  was  beached  neai'  Juan  Gonza- 
les, a  mass  of  flames,  shot  to  pieces,  and  a 
hopeless  wreck.  For  these  two,  flight 
and  fight  were  alike  over. 

At  the  start,  the  Brooklyn,  })utting  her 
helm  to  port,  had  gone  round, bearing  away 
from  the  land,  and  then  steamed  to  the 
westward,  so  tiiat,  as  she  was  the  fastest 
in  our  squtidron,  she  might  be  sure  to 
head  off  the  swiftest  Spanish  shij).  In 
the  lead  witli  i\\e  Brook-/ i/n  was  the  7\\r- 
as,  holding  the  next  i)i)sitioii  in  the  line. 
But  the  Orego)i  was  about  to  add  to  the 
laurels  she  had  already  won  in  her  great 
voyage  from  ocean  to  ocean.  With  a 
burst  of  speed  which  astonished  all  who 
saw  her,  and  which  seemed  almost  in- 
credible in  a  battle-ship,  she  forged  ahead 
to  the  second  place  in  the  chase,  for  such 
it  had  now  become.  The  Teresa  and 
Oquendo  had  gone  to  wi-ecic.  torn  by  the 
fire  of  all  !h«'  ships.  The  Vizcaya  had 
also  suffered  severely,  but  struggled  on, 
pursued  by  the  leading  ships,  and  under 


their  lire,  esi)ecially  that  of  the  Oregon, 
until,  at  quarter  past  eleven,  she  too  was 
turned  to  the  shore  and  beached,  at 
Asseraderos,  fifteen  miles  fi-oni  Santiago, 
a  shattered,  blazing  hulk.  Meantime 
the  two  torpedo-boats,  coming  out  last 
from  the  harbor,  about  ten  o'clock,  had 
made  a  rush  to  get  by  the  American 
ships;  but  their  high  speed  availed  them 
nothing.  The  secondai-y  batteries  of  the 
battle-ships  were  turned  u})on  them  with 
disastrous  effect,  and  they  also  met  an 
enemy  especially  reserved  for  them.  The 
(Jloncester,  a  converted  yacht,  wilh  no 
armor,  but  with  a  battery  of  small  rapid- 
lire  guns,  was  lying  inshore  when  the 
Spaniards  made  their  break  for  liberty. 
Undauntedly  firing  hei'  light  shells  at  the 
great  cruisers  as  they  i)assed,  the  GloKces- 
fer  waited,  gathering  steam,  for  the  de- 
stroyers. The  monient  these  boats  ap- 
j)ea-red.  Lieutenant  C^ommander  Wain- 
wright,  unheeding  tli<>  fire  of  the  Soca))a 
battei-y,  drove  the  (jlonresfer  straight 
upon  them  at  to))  speed,  giving  them  no 
tiiiKi  to  use  their  toi'])edoes,  even  if  they 
had  so  desired.  Th<^  fierce,  rapid,  well- 
directed  fire  of  tin;  (jlloiicester  swe))t  the 
decks  of  the  torpedo-boats,  and  tore  their 
upper  works  and  sides.  Shattered  by  the 
shells  from  the  battle- shi})S,  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  clos(;  and  savage  attack 
of  the  Gloacesier,  which  fought  in  abso- 
lute disregard  of  the  [\vi=t  from  either  ships 
or  shore,  the  race  of  th<^  tor]KMlo-b()at  de- 
stroyers was  soon  i-un.  AVithin  twenty 
minutes  of  theii'  rush  from  the  harbor's 
mouth  the  Fnror  was  beached  and  sunk, 
and  the  l^lnlon  had  gone  down  in  deep 
water.  At  the  risk  of  their  lives  the  oifi- 
cei's  and  men  of  the  G/oucester  boarded 
theii'  sinking  enemies,  whose  decks  looked 
like  shambles,  and  saved  all  those  who 
could  be  saved.  'i'here  were  but  few 
to  rescue.  Niix'tcen  were  taken  from 
the  Furor,  20  from  the  Pinion;  all  the 
r<\st  of  the  G4  men  on  each  boat  were 
killed  or  drowned.  It  is  worth  while  to 
make  a  little  com))arison  here.  The  Fii- 
ror  and  Plnfon  were  370  tons  each,  with 
a  com  {element  together  of  134  men.  They 
had  together  four  11-pounders,  four  6- 
pounders.  and  four  ]\Iaxim  guns,  in  addi- 
tion to  theii*  t()rped()<'S.  The  Gloucester 
was  of  800  tons,  with  93  men.  four  6- 
])()unders.  four  3-])oundei's,  and  two  Colt 
automatic  guns.  The  Spanish  ships  were 
fatally  wounded  ])robab]y  by  the  second- 
ary batteries  of  the  battle-ships,  but  they 
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were  liuuted  down  luid  destroyed  by  the  inch  shells  of  the  Brookhjn  beg-an  to 
Gloucester,  which,  regardless  of  the  lire 
of  the  Socapa  battery,  closed  with  tlieni 
and  overwhelmed  them.  There  is  a  very 
interesting-  exhibition  here  of  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  Anierican  sailor.  The 
fierce,  rapid,  gallant  attack  of  the  Glonces- 
ter  carried  all  before  it,  and  showed  that 


drop  about  her;  more  big  shells  from  the 
Oregon  turret  followed;  and  then, without 
firing  anothei"  shot,  the  Spaniard  hauled 
down  her  tiag  and  ran  at  full  speed 
ashore  upon  the  beach  at  Rio  Tarquino, 
forty-five  miles  from  Santiago.  Captain 
Cook   of   the  Brool'lfjn   boarded   her,  re- 


spirit  of  daring  sea-lighting  without  which     ceived  the  surrender,  and  reported  it  to 


the  best  ships  and  the  finest  guns  are  of 
little  avail  and  which  has  made  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking man  the  victor  on  the  ocean 
from  the  days  of  the  Ai'mada. 

When  the  F/^rcaz/a  went  ashore  at  quar- 
ter past  eleven,  only  one  Spanish  ship  re- 
mained, the  Cristobal  Colon.  She  was 
the  newest,  the  fastest,  and  the  best  of 
the  squadron.  With  their  bottled  steam, 
all   the  Spanish   cruisers  gained   at    first, 


Admiral  Sampson,  who  had  come  up  final- 
ly just  in  time  to  share  in  the  last  act 
of  the  drama.  The  Colon  was  only 
slightly  liurt  by  shells,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  Spaniards,  to  wliom  tlie 
point  of  honor  is  very  dear,  had  opened 
and  broken  her  sea-valve  after  surrender- 
ing her.  and  that  she  was  filling  fast. 
The  Neiv  York  pushed  her  in  nearer  the 
shore,  and  she  sank,  com})arati vely  unin- 


while  the  American  ships  were  gathering  jured,  in  shoal  water, 
and  increasinii-  their  pressure,  but  the 
Colon  gained  most  of  all.  She  did,  ap- 
parently, comparatively  little  firing,  kept 
inside  of  her  conscu'ts,  hugging  the  shore, 
and  then  raced  ahead,  gaining  on  all  the 
American  ships  except  the  Brooklyn, 
which  kept  on  outside  to  head  her  off 
WheJi  the  Vizcai/((  went  ashore,  the 
Colon  lad  a  lead  of  about  six  miles  over 
the  Brooklyn  and  the  ()re(jon.  wliich  had 
forged  to  the  front,  with  the  Te.ros  aiitl 
Vixen  following  at  their  best  speed.  As 
the  New  York  came  tearing  along  the 
coast,  striving  with  might  and  main  to 
get  into  the  fight,  now  s(>  nearly  done. 
Admiral  Sampson  saw.  after  he  passed 
the  wreck  of  the  Vi.zcaij((,  that  the  Amei'- 
ican  slii})s  wow  ov(M'liauling  \\\(t  S|)an- 
iard.  T\\e  Colon  had  a  contract  spei'd  five 
knots  fast(M'  tlian  tlie  contract  speed  of 
the  Oregon.  l>ut  the  Spaniard's  best  was 
seven  knots  below  her  contract  s))eed, 
wdiile  the  Oregon,  fresh  from  hei*  14.000 
miles  of  travel,  was  going  a  little  faster 
than  her  contract  speed,  a  very  splendid 
thing,  worthy  of  much  thought  and  con 
sideration  as  to  the  value  of  })erfect  and 
lionest  workmanship  done  quite  obscure^ 
ly  in  the  builder's  yard,  and  of  the  skill. 
energy,  and  exact  training  which  could 
then  get  more  than  any  one  had  a  I'ight 
to  expect  from  both  ship  and  engines. 
On  they  went,  the  Amei-icans  coming 
ever  nearer,  until  at  last,  at  ten  minutes 
before  one,  the  Brooh'lun  and  ()rcgo)i 
opened  fire.  A  thirteen-incli  shell  fi'om 
the  great  battle-ship,  crusliing  her  way 
at  top  speed  throuuh  the  water,  fell  in 
the    sea    bevoud    the   Coli)n  ;    the    eiu'lit- 


So  the  fight  ended.  Every  Spanish 
shi])  which  had  dashed  out  of  the  harbor 
in  the  morning  was  a  half-sunken  wreck 
on  the  Cuban  coast  at  half  ])ast  one.  The 
officers  and  men  of  the  loiva,  assisted  by 
the  Ericsson  and  Hist,  took  off  the  Span- 
ish crews  from  the  red-hot  decks  and 
amid  the  exploding  batteries  and  ammu- 
nition of  the  Vizcaya.  The  same  work 
was  done  by  the  (Uoueester  aiul  Har- 
vard for  the  (hjnendo  and  Maria  Teresa. 
From  the  water  and  the  surf,  from  the 
beaches,  and  from  \]\o.  burning  wrecks,  at 
greater  pei'il  than  they  had  endured  all 
day,  American  officers  and  crew^s  rescued 
their  beaten  foes.  A  very  noble  con- 
clusion to  a  v(M'V  i)erfect  victory.  The 
Spanish  Jost.  according  to  their  own  ac- 
counts and  the  best  estimates.  oHO  killed 
or  (li'owned,  KU)  wounded,  and  99  of- 
ficers and  K)?.-)  nu'U  i)risoners,  including, 
of  course,  those  on  the  Furor  and  Pluton, 
as  already  given.  The  American  loss 
was  one  num  killed  and  one  wounded, 
both  on  the  Brooklyii.  Such  cotnplete- 
ness  of  i-esult  and  such  perfection  of  ex- 
ecution are  as  striking  here  as  at  Manila, 
and  Europe,  which  had  been  disposed  at 
first  to  belittle  i\Ianila.  saw  at  Santiago 
that  these  things  were  not  accidental, 
and  considered  the  performances  of  the 
American  navy  in  a  surprised  and  flatter- 
ing, but  by  no  means  ha])py,  silence.  At 
Santiago  the  Spaniards  had  the  best 
types  of  modern  cruisers,  three  built  by 
British  workmen  in  Spanish  yai'ds.  and 
one.  the  Colon,  in  Italy,  while  the  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers  were  fresh  from  the 
Clyde,  and    the    very   last    expression    of 
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Eii^lisli  skill.  Tlio  Ainci'icaii  ships  wore 
]ioavi(5r  in  annaiiiciit.  and  aianoi-.  but 
much  slower.  The  Anici-icans  could 
throw  M  heavier  weiohf,  of  metal,  but  the 
S|)aniards  had  more  quick-lir(!  j^auis,  and 
oug-ht  to  liave  been  able  to  fir(;  at  the 
rate  of  seventy-sev(Mi  more  shots  in  live 
minutes  than  their  o))i)onents.''^  Accord- 
ing" to  tiie  contract  speed,  the  Spanish 
cruisers  liad  a  g-reat  advantage  over  all 
their  American  o])ponents,  with  the  (ex- 
ception of  the  BrookJjjn,  and  of  the  Ncjr 
York,  wdiich  was  abscnit.  If  they  had 
lived  up  to  tlieir  qualities  as  set  down  in 
every  naval  register,  they  ought  to  liave 
made  a  most  brilliant  fight,  and  some  of 
them  ought  to  have  escajx'd.  They  also 
had  the  advantages  of  coming  out  unde»-a 
full  head  of  steam. which  their  ()))ponents 
lacked,  and  yet  in  less  tlian  two  hours  all 
but  one  were  shattered  wrecks  along  tlic 
shore,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  more 
that  one  sui-vivor  had  been  run  down 
and  had  met  the  same  fate.      It  is  no  ex- 

*  See  tlie  iii]iuii;ilile  arlielc  in  llnrprrn  M<itjintve 
for  .lanuarv  (p.  2(tl)  uf)()ii  the  "Naval  bossons  of 
the  Wai-r  i'V  il.  W.  Wilson,  author  of  "  lioiiclad.^ 
in  Action." 


})lanalion  to  say,  what  we  know  now  to 
b<'  ti'ue.  thai,  the  Colon  did  not  have  iier 
ti'u  inch  guns,  that  the  Vi':c(uj(i  was  foul- 
bottomed,  that  much  of  the  ammunition 
was  bad,  and  the  othei'shii)S  nu)re  or  less 
out  of  ordei".  One  of  the  conditions  of 
naval  success,  just  as  important  as  any 
othei',  is  that  tlu;  ships  should  be  kept  in 
every  I'espect  in  tlu;  highest  ))ossible  ef- 
ficiency, and  that  the  best  work  of  which 
the  machine  and  the  org-anization  are 
capable  should  Ixi  got  out  of  them.  The 
Americans  fulfilled  these  conditioiis,  the 
Spaniards  did  not:  the  0)w/o»  surpassed 
all  that,  th(i  most  exacting  had  a  right  to 
demand;  the  Colon  and  Vizcayo  did  far 
less;  hence  one  reason  for  Amei'ican  vic- 
tory. It  is  also  said  with  truth  that  the 
S))anish  gunnery  was  bad,  but  this  is  mere- 
ly stating  again  that  they  fell  short  in  a 
])oint  ess(Mitial  to  success.  They  fired 
with  great  I'apidity  as  Ihey  issued  from 
the  harbor,  and  altliough  most  of  the 
shots  went  wide,  many  were  anything  but 
wild,  for  the  Brook! fj)i  was  hit  twenty- 
five^  times,  the  Iowa  repeatedly,  and  the 
other  shi))s  more  or  less.  When  the 
American    lire  fell   upon  them,  their  fire, 
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as  at  Manila,  slackened,  became  ineffec- 
tive, and  died  away.  Again  it  Avas 
shown  that  the  volume  and  accuracy  of 
the  American  fire  were  so  great  that  the 
fire  of  the  opponents  was  smothered,  and 
that  the  crews  were  swept  away  from 
the  guns.  The  overwhelming  American 
victory  was  due  not  to  the  sliortcomings 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  to  tlie  eihciency  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
quality  of  the  crews.  The  olhcers  -and 
seamen,  the  gunners  and  engineers,  sur- 
passed the  Spaniards  in  their  organiza- 
tion and  in  their  handling  of  the  ma- 
chinery they  used.  They  were  thorough- 
ly prepared;  no  surprise  was  possible  to 
them;  they  knew  just  what  the}^  meant 
to  do  when  the  hour  of  battle  came, 
and  they  did  it  coolly,  effectively,  and 
with  perfect  discipline.  They  were  pro- 
ficient and  accurate  marksmen,  and  got 
the  utmost  from  their  guns  as  from  their 
ships.  Last,  and  most  important  of  all, 
they  had  that  greatest  quality  of  a  strong, 
living, virile  race,  the  power  of  daring,  in- 
cessant dashing  attack,  with  no  thought  of 
the  punishment  they  might  themselves  be 
obliged  to  take.  The  whole  war  showed, 
and  the  defeat  of  Cervera  most  conspicu- 
ously, that  the  Spaniards  had  utterly  lost 
the  power  of  attack,  a  sure  sign  of  a 
broken  race,  and  for  which  no  amount  of 
fortitude  in  facing  death  can  compen- 
sate. 

No  generous  man  can  fail  to  admire 
and  to  praise  the  despairing  courage  which 
held  El  Caney  and  cari'ied  Cervera's 
fleet  out  of  the  narrow  channel  of  Santi- 
ago; but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  courage 
which  leads  to  victory,  such  as  that  was 
which  sent  American  soldiers  up  the 
hills  of  San  Juan  and  into  the  blood- 
stained village  streets  of  El  Caney,  or 
which  made  the  American  ships  swoop 
down,  carrying  utter  destruction,  upon 
the  flying  Spanish  cruisers. 

Thus  the  long  chase  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  ended  in  its  wreck  and  ruin  beneath 
American  guns.  As  one  tells  the  story, 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  narrative  to 
the  great  fact  seems  painfully  apparent. 
One  wanders  among  the  absorbing  details 
which  cross  and  recross  the  reader's  })atli, 
full  of  interest  and  infinite  in  their  com- 
plexity. The  more  details  one  gathers, 
puzzling  what  to  keep  and  what  to  reject, 
the  denser  seems  the  complexity,  and  the 
dimmer  and  more  confused  the  picture. 
The  historian  writing  calmly  in  the  dis- 
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tant  future  will  weave  them  into  a  full 
and  dispassionate  narrative;  the  antiqua- 
rian will  write  monographs  on  all  inci- 
dents, small  or  large,  with  unweaiwing  pa- 
tience; the  naval  critic  and  expert  will 
even  now  draw  many  technical  and  sci- 
entific lessons  from  everything  that  hap- 
pened, and  will  debate  and  dispute  about 
it,  to  the  great  advantage  of  himself  and 
Ids  ])rofession.  And  yet  these  are  not 
the  things  which  appeal  now,  or  will  ap- 
peal in  the  days  to  come,  to  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  details,  the  number  of  shots, 
the  ranges,  the  part  taken  by  each  shi}), 
the  positions  of  the  fleet — all  alike 'have 
begun  to  fade  from  recollection  even 
now.  and  will  grow  still  dimmer  as  the 
years  recede.  But  out  of  the  mist  of 
events  and  the  gathering  darkness  of 
passing  time  the  great  fact  and  the  great 
deed  stand  forth  for  the  American  people 
and  their  children's  children,  as  white  and 
shining  as  the  Santiago  channel  glaiing 
under  the  search-lights  through  the  Cuban 
night. 

They  remember,  and  will  always  i-e- 
memi)er,  that  hot  sunnner  morning,  and 
the  anxiety,  only  half  whispered,  which 
overspread  the  land.  They  see,  and  will 
always  see,  the  American  ships  rolling 
lazily  on  the  long  seas,  and  the  sailors 
just  going  to  Sunday  inspection.  Then 
comes  the  long  thin  trail  of  smoke  draw- 
ing nearer  the  harbor's  mouth.  The  ships 
see  it,  and  we  can  hear  the  cheers  ring 
out,  for  the  enemy  is  coming,  and  the 
American  sailor  rejoices  mightily  to  know 
that  the  battle  is  sot.  There  is  no  need 
of  signals,  no  need  of  orders.  The  ])a- 
tient,  long- watching  admiral  has  given 
direction  for  every  chance  that  niay  be- 
fall. Ever\^  ship  is  in  place;  every  ship 
rushes  forward,  closing  in  ui)on  the  ad- 
vancing enenn',  fiercely  pouring  shells 
from  broadside  and  turret.  There  is  the 
Gloucester  firing  her  little  shots  at  tlie 
great  cruisers,  and  then  driving  down  to 
grap])le  with  the  torjiedo  -  boats.  There 
are  the  Spanish  ships,  already  mortally 
hurt,  running  along  the  shore,  shattered 
and  breaking  under  the  fire  of  the  Indi- 
ana, the  Iowa,  and  the  Texas;  thei'e  is 
the  BrooJi'hjn  racing  by  to  head  the  fu- 
gitives, and  the  Oregon  dealing  death- 
strokes  as  she  rushes  forward,  forging  to 
the  front,  and  leaving  her  mark  every- 
where as  she  goes.  It  is  a  captains'  fight, 
and  thoy  all  fight  as  if  they  were  one 
man  with  one  ship.      On  they  go,  driving 
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llii'ougli  the  ^vater,  firing'  steadily  and  defeated;  and  then  the  truth  begins  to 
ever  getting  closer,  and  presently  the  come,  and  before  nightfall  they  know 
Spanisii  cruisers,  helpless,  burning,  twist-  that  the  Spanish  fleet  is  no  more,  and  tlie 
ed  wrecks  of  iron,  are  piled  along  tiie  American  soldier  cheers  the  American 
shore,  and  we  see  the  younger  otlicers  sailor,  and  is  filled  anew  witli  the  glow 
and  the  men  of  the  victorious  ships  of  victory,  and  the  assurance  that  he  and 
j^erilling  their  lives  to  save  their  beaten  his  comrades  have  not  fought  and  suf- 
enemies.  We  see  Wainwright  on  the  fered  and  died  in  vain. 
Gloucester,  as  eager  in  rescue  as  he  was  The  thought  of  the  moment  is  of  the 
swift  in  fight  to  avenge  the  Maine.  AVe  present  victoiw,  but  there  ai=e  men  theie 
hear  Philip  cry  out:  "  Don't  cheer.  The  who  recognize  the  deeper  and  more  dis- 
])oor  devils  are  dying."  We  watch  Evans  tant  meanings  of  that  Sunday's  work,  now 
as  he  liands  back  the  sword  to  the  wound-  sinking  into  the  ])ast.  They  are  stirred 
ed  Eulate,  and  then  writes  in  his  repoi't:  by  the  knowledge  that  the  sea  power  of 
"I  cannot  express  my  admiration  for  my  Spain  has  perished,  and  that  the  Spanish 
magnificent  crew.  So  long  as  the  enem^^  West  Indies,  which  Columbus  gave  to 
showed  his  Hag.  tliey  fought  liu'e  Amcr-  I^eon  and  Castile,  shall  know  Spain  no 
ican  seamen:  but  v,hen  the  i\i\g  came  more.  They  lift  the  veil  of  the  historic 
down,  lliey  were  as  gentle  and  tender  as  past,  and  see  that  on  that  July  morning 
American  women."  They  all  stand  out  a  great  em})ii'e  had  met  its  end.  and  pass- 
to  us,  these  gallant  figures,  from  admiral  ed  finally  out  of  the  New  World,  because 
to  seaman, with  an  intense  human  inter-  it  was  unfit  to  rule  and  govern  men. 
est,  fearless  in  fight,  brave  and  merciful  And  they  and  all  men  see  now,  and  ever 
in  the  hour  of  victory.  more  clearly  will  see,  that  in  the  fight 
And  far  away  along  tlie  hot  ridg(\s  of  off  Santiago  another  great  fact  had  i-eas- 
tlie  San  Juan  heights  lie  the  American  serted  itself  for  the  consideration  of  the 
soldiers,  who  have  been  fighting,  and  world.  For  that  tight  had  dis])layed  once 
winning,  and  digging  intrenchments  for  more  the  victorious  sea  s|)irit  of  a  con- 
forty-tight  hours,  sleeping  little  and  eat-  (piering  I'ace.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
ing  less.  There  they  are  under  the  tr()j)ic  Jomsl)erg  A^iking  who,  alone  and  wound- 
sun  that  Sunday  morning,  and  })resently  ed,  s])riugs  into  the  sea  fi'om  his  sinking 
the  heavy  sound  o£  guns  comes  rolling  boat  with  defiance  on  his  lii)S.  It  comes 
up  the  bay.  and  is  Hung  back  with  many  down  through  Gi'cnville  and  Drake  and 
echoes  from  the  surrounding  hills.  It  Howard  and  Blake,  on  to  Peri-y  and 
goes  on  and  on,  so  fast,  so  deep  and  loud,  Macdonough  and  Hull  and  Decatur, 
that  it  is  like  continuous  thunder  filling  Here  on  this  summer  Sunday  it  has  been 
all  the  air.  A  battle  is  on:  they  know  shown  again  to  be  as  vital  and  as  clear 
that.  Wild  rumors  begin  to  lly  aljout,  as  ever,  ev(ui  as  it  was  with  Nelson  dy- 
drifting  up  from  the  coast.  They  hear  ing  at  Trafalgar,  and  with  Farragut  and 
tliat  the  An.u'rican  ileet  is  coming  into  the  his  men  in  the  fights  of  bay  and  river 
harbor;   then  for  an  hour  that  it  has  been  more  than  thirty  years  before. 


THE    CIVIL    SERVICE  AND    COLONIZATION. 

BY    FKANCis    NEWTON     TIlOKrE 

"\I7HEN     the    coni])letod     Constitution  out  according  to  a  formula.  The  old  form, 

\\      was  before  ilu- Federal  Convention  the  monai-chical,  had  failed  ;   thenevrone, 

and  many  hesitated  to  sign.  Dr.  Frr.nkiin  the   democratic,  jn'omised    better   things, 

remarked,  "There  is  no  form  of  govern-  To  day.  the  common    test  in   America   of 

ment  that  may  not  be  n  blessing    to  tlie  the  honesty  of  an  administration, whether 

people  if  it  is  well   administered."     This  town,  county.  State,  or  national,  is  wheth- 

was  said  nt  a  time  when  the  safety  of  llio  er  the   funds  Avliich  have  i)assed  throngh 

state  was  believed  to  depend  nipon  the  form  the  hands  of  ])iil)!ic  oflficials  dui-ing  their 

of  its  government.      Life,  liberty,  and  the  term  have  been  accounted  for.    If  a^lollar 

pursuit  of  happiness  must  be    measured  has  been  collected  and  a  dollar  spent,  and 
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the  records  show  an  account  of  tlie  trans- 
aciion,  we  are  wont  to  say  that  we  are 
enjoying  g-overnment  honestly  adminis- 
tered. 

We  keep  our  eye  on  the  public  ledger 
rather  than  on  the  service  which  the  ledg- 
er account  has  done.  To  pass  judgment 
on  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  result  of 
the  expenditure  seems  to  call  into  play 
quite  a  distinct  set  of  political  muscles. 
That  is  an  economic  question,  a  pei'sonal 
question,  a  party  question,  a  wholly  dis- 
tinct question,  usually,  from  that  of  pub- 
lic honesty.  In  brief,  we  think  more  of 
the  book-keeping  account  of  public  mon- 
eys than  we  do  of  the  results  of  their  ex- 
penditure. There  are  several  explanations 
of  this.  The  wealth  of  the  country  has 
been  quickly  produced  and  is  often  reck- 
lessly used.  But  another  cause,  or  body 
of  causes,  is  strictly  due  to  the  form  of 
our  government,  which  sets  the  wise  and 
the  foolish  official,  in  turn,  in  the  same 
seat,  and  asks  fewer  questions  than  it 
might,  because  the  questioner  himself 
may  have  aspirations  for  the  seat.  We 
pay  the  penalty  of  our  political  foi'm, 
though  we  seldom  confess  it — probably 
never  in  a  political  campaign,  but  occa- 
sionally in  books  and  magazines. 

The  administration  of  government 
presumes  at  the  start  a  body  of  prin- 
ciples and  a  fixed  public  policy.  We 
have  the  principles,  but  not  the  i)£)licy. 
Our  whole  political  concept  has  been 
much  against  such  a  polic3^  The  ex- 
pectation to  hold  office  sharpens  the 
tongue,  but,  in  the  long- run,  it  supplies 
guarded  phrases.  As  a  practical  result, 
the  American  people  do  not  identify  the 
civil  service  with  anyone  political  party. 
They  have  never  held  any  party  strictly 
to  a  civil  service  account.  That  service, 
to  most  voters,  is  an  academic  affair,  dis- 
cussed in  an  eminently  able  way  by  ear- 
nest people,  but  between  these  and  the  men 
who  control  and  fill  the  offices  there  is  a 
great  gulf  which  the  public  has  thus  far 
shown  slight  disposition  to  bridge.  Ref- 
erences to  the  civil  service  in  party  plat- 
forms have  been  heard,  as  it  were,  with  a 
wink  of  the  eye.  Nobody  has  been  de- 
ceived. The  ineffaceable  individualism 
which  our  democracy  encourages  sneers, 
at  least  while  in  its  provincial  state,  at 
the  suggestion  of  academic  tests,  exclu- 
sively, for  the  civil  service.  Is  it  not  ser- 
vice enough  that  a  man  brings  a  hundred 
votes   to    you,   or    a   hundred   thousand? 


Does  not  ever}^  American  know  the  truth 
of  the  old  saying  that  in  politics  two 
times  two  are  sometimes  five? 

The  revolt  from  executive  supremacy 
inaugurated  in  the  eighteenth  century  has 
become  a  condition  of  the  modern  mind. 
Hamilton  and  his  contemporaries  point- 
ed out  frequently  that  in  republics  the 
tendency  is  towards  the  constant  aggran- 
dizement of  the  legislative,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  not  yet  made  serious  ef- 
fort to  check  this  tendenc^^  One  serious 
practical  effect  of  this  tendency  is  the  in- 
evitably^ inefficient  administrative  of  re- 
publics in  general,  and  of  ours  in  partic- 
ular, A  highly  efficient  administrative 
means  a  strong  executive,  which  is  con- 
spicuously^ lacking  in  our  civil  system.  It 
is  something  of  a  mistake  to  accuse  the 
Americans  of  making  a  fetich  of  the  na- 
tional Constitution.  Doubtless  the  popular 
notion  of  the  instrument  itself  is  not  un- 
like that  estimation  in  which  sailors  hold 
the  compass  wlien  the  ship  is  on  its  course. 
But  the  real  object  of  American  political 
faith  is  the  form  of  government  we  have. 
It  is  not  a  j^archment,  a  written  constitu- 
tion, but  a  way  of  doing  the  public  busi- 
ness, that  the  American  accepts  as  the  best 
in  the  world.  Its  defects  are  virtues  of 
a  negative  kind.  Chief  of  its  defects,  and 
undoubtedly  inseparable  from  the  form,  is 
the  weak  administrative  it  gives,  as  com- 
pared with  other  systems  of  government 
now  in  force.  To  an  American,  bureau- 
cracy is  intolerable.  It  signifies  a,  ])Gr- 
manent  olfice-holding  class,  and  Ameri- 
cans never  forget  that  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment affords  a  method  of  vacating 
any  office  for  cause,  aiul  sometimes  with- 
out cause.  If  the  national  Constitution 
were  to  be  revised  to-day,  undoubtedly 
Federal  judges  would  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  years,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
appointed  for  good  behavior. 

Wise  men  have  long  known  that  our 
civil  service — and  by  that  we  understand 
what  for  lack  of  an  established  term 
we  may  call  the  administrative  depart- 
ment— ^is  defective.  The  cost  of  conduct- 
ing pul>lic  business,  such  as,  in  Ei'ance 
and  Germany,  falls  upon  bureaus  and 
administrative  officials,  is,  with  us,  politi- 
cally infinite.  That  business  is  literally 
an  endless  job.  The  public  elect  men  to 
ofllce.  and  tlius  favor  tliem  with  an  oi)por- 
tunity,  ])erhaps  the  opportunity  of  their 
lives.  Seldom,  indeed,  do  men  long  in 
])ublic  service  accumulate  a  fortune.  They 
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oflen  spend  one.      Amencans  nrc  I'atlier  form  of  governnieiit  on  its  administrative 

Gallons  as  to  the  morality  of  their  public  side.      Administration   consists  largely  ii. 

servants,  donbtless   because    as  a  people  doing- things  for  people  that  they  will  no; 
thev  ai'<^  generous,  forgiving,  and   forget 


fnl.'  This  national  trail  is  itself  an  ob- 
stacle in  ihe  way  of  eilicient  administra- 
tion. 

The  commercial  instinct,  strong  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  is  highly  developed  and 
assiduously  cultivated  in  America.  An 
American  soon  refuses  his  su])i)orl  to  an 
eiiterprise  that  does  not  i)ay.  Herein 
lies  the  ho[)e  of  the  civil  service.  Thus 
far.  though  we  have  develo])ed  world- 
markets,  we  have  been,  politically,  a 
domestic  peo})le.  Our  history  has  not 
crossed  the  sea  until  i-ecenl  days.  Our 
so-called  isolation  has  cost  us  dear,  be- 
cause we  liave  not  learned  economy  in 
civil  administration  by  actual  competition 
with  older  and  more  experienced  nations. 
Practically,  the  public  domain,  from   the 


or  canuot  do  themselves.      Congress  ina\ 
be  as  capable    to    legislate  for  a  dis;tan; 
colony  as  Parliament  would  be,  and  the 
President  as  ca])able  to  execute  the  law 
as  the  Queen  of  England;  our  courts  may 
be   as   competent  to   ])ass   on   a   colon iai 
question   as  any  courts  in  England;   am 
yet  we  may  fail  to   govern  colonies  suc- 
cessfully, because  our  adnjinistrative  ser- 
vice is  defective.      A  fixed  colonial  policy 
is  unknown  to  us,  because  we  never  ha(: 
colonies.      Much  has  been  said  of  the  ari 
alogy  between   a  Tei'ritory  of  the  Unitei 
Slates  and  a  colony,  but  peo|)le  know  thai 
the    comparison    is  somewhat    academic. 
Puei'to  Rico   has    never    been    like  Ohio, 
Alabama,  or  AVashington    while    in    the 
Territoi'ial  condition.      Even  if  the  form 
of     government    for    Puei-to    Rico    were 


Atlantic  to  the  Pacitic.  has   presented  no     made    the    same    as  that    which   has  pre- 


lines  of  serious  resistance.  The  Indian 
tribes  have  melted  av;ay  at  the  approach 
of  civilization.  Slavery  has  already  be- 
come an  evenl  in  our  history.  The  civil 
war  has  ali'ea.dy  passed  into  a  long  ])er- 
specli.'e,  and  to  each  genei-ation  it  seems 
to  fade  away  into  a  remote  and  diilicult 
past. 

"Asia  for  trade  and  profit  is  now  the 
cry.  and  jiarty  differences  asul  cultivated 
[)rejudices  vanish  as  the  Hag  of  our   mer- 


vailed  at  anytime  in  any  of  our  thirty 
iive  Tei-rilories — thirty-two  of  which  have 
become  Slates— public  business  in  the  isl- 
and would  never  be  conducted  as  it  was. 
or  is,  in  any  of  them.  "  Race,''  said  Dis- 
raeli, "is  the  key  to  history:"  it  certain- 
ly is  Ihe  key  to  colonization.' 

Necessity  gave  us  our  present  form  of 
government.  John  Adan^.s  saj'S  it  was 
"gi'inding  necessity."'  V^'iU  necessity 
give  us    a,   well-equii)})ed  civil   service    in 


chant  mai'ine  gleams  on  the  horizon  of  the     i^wevy  department  of  govei'ument,  and  es- 


Orient.  This  is  novel,  sudden,  tem])ting, 
and  also  disturi)ing.  AN'helher  as  a  ]km)- 
})le  we  at  heart  believe  that  we  are  labor- 
ing to  lift  sulfering  humanity  to  a  nobler 
])lane  is  a  delicate  (juestion.  The  excuse 
for  exploring  and  occu{)ying  America 
four  centuries  ago  was  ju'imarily  to  con- 
vert the  heatiien  ti'ibes  to  Christianity, 
and  the  fai'ce  r;ui  on  till  Georgia  was 
founded,  in  17 oD.  when  the  travesty  ceased, 
and  the  colonists  were  phiinly  instructed 
to  conquer,  destroy,  and  occupy.  TIk^ 
Anglo-Saxon  luis  not  easily  acted  ihe  ])art 
of  the  alti'uisi  anumg  less  civilized  na- 
tions. Our  treatnuMil  oi'  the  negro  has 
not  been  so  altruist ic  as  to  wholly  ])er- 
suade  us  that  Ave  shall  do  belter  by  the 
tribes  dwellinii'  on  th.e  Philippines.  ]>ut 
in  dealing  witli  pet)ples  who  ])olitically 
are  to  b(^  treated  as  colon.ies — v,-l  alever 
their  stage  of  civiliztition  — and  with  ])eo- 
ples  inhabiting  distant  islands  lying  in  a 
zone  with  which  as  a  ]>eo])le  we  are  not 
familiar,  we  will  be  obliged  to  utilize  our 


}-)ecially  in.  oui"  foreign  and  colonial  con- 
tacts:*  The  e(|nipment  goes  further  than 
a  knowledge  of  another  language.  It 
means  more  than  an  academic  outfit  of 
ec<momics,  history,  and  social  science.  It 
even  transcends  a  willingness  to  draw  a 
salary  and  reside  for  a  time  at  Honolulu 
or  j\lanila.  Our  di])lomatic  service  has 
often  shown  masterful  management,  and 
has  never  fallen  into  absolute  incom- 
]M'tency.  Yet  we  have  never  had  a  body 
of  trained  diplomats.  The  eH'ect  of  our 
success  in  diplomacy  has  been  somewhat 
unfortttnate.  It  has  tended  to  develop  a 
fatuous  i)opular  notion  that  nothing  need 
be  done  to  improve  the  service.  Many 
Americansare  confident  that  Dr.Eranklin 
was  the  first  great  dii)lomat  the  woi'ld  ever 
saw.  and  that  any  xVmerican  who  finds 
himself  ambassador  will  always  rise  to 
the  occasion.  The  cables  strengthen  this 
illusion,  and  doubtless  it  will  survive  till 
the  end.  The  late  Peace  Commission  at 
Paris  did  not   disappoint  the  Americans. 
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How  could  it  while  tliey  number  70,000,- 
000,  and  the  Anierican  members  spoke 
afler  Manila  and  Santiafi^o? 

The  diplomatic  corps  is  not  within  the 
civil  service,  however,  and  its  individual 
members  are  not  likely  to  be  incom})etent 
men.  The  new  test  of  our  civil  service 
will  come  on  the  military  and  industrial 
side.  The  country  had  ten  years'  experi- 
ence with  provisional  governments  after 
the  civil  war.  The  subject  is  far  too 
great  to  be  set  aside  with  a  sentence,  but 
yet  a  sentence  must  suffice.  However 
successful,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
was  the  Congressional  policy  of  recon- 
struction, it  was  not  considered  a  success 
by  the  people  of  the  States  under  its 
power.  Their  long,  earnest,  and  con- 
stant expostulation  against  the  policy  was 
its  violation  of  the  accepted  principle  of 
our  government— that  the  military  shall 
be  subordinate  to  the  civil  authority. 
Complaint  of  this  kind  cannot  at  present 
come  from  any  people  whom  the  United 
States  may  choose  to  treat  as  a  colony. 
They  have  never  known  the  independence 
of  an  American  State.  The  problem  of 
the  civil  service  in  distant  colonies,  ever 
accustomed  to  military  rule,  is  therefore 
much  easier  than  if  the  United  States 
were  to  acquire  a  domain  like  Canada, 
whose  people  are  as  familiar  with  self- 
government  as  we  ourselves.  The  mili- 
tary power  which  may  be  sent  to  possible 
colonies  will  have  to  deal  wuth  a  peo})le, 
or  groups  of  people,  in  a  chronic  state  of 
rebellion.  The  history  of  the  Indians 
may  here  prove  a  precedent.  However, 
this  is  improbable,  because  immigration 
to  the  tropics  from  the  temi)ei'ate  zone  has 
never  exterminated  a  people  as  innnigra- 
tion  west  exterminated  the  Indian  tribes. 
If,  at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
all  the  negroes  in  the  country  had  been 
transported  to  a  tropical  land,  as  Lincoln 
and  many  others  favored  — though  as  a 
voluntary  migration — and  the  race  had 
left  us  to  a  man,  taking  uj)  its  abode  on 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  what  sort 
of  a  protectorate  would  our  government 
have  assumed  over  them?  Undoubtedly 
a  military  administration  would  liave 
been  established,  and  possii)ly  might  have 
continued  to  this  day. 

England  has  lost  no  imi)oi'tant  colony 
since  1776.  Since  that  time  a  large  part 
of  the  less  civilized  world  has  been  under 
her  colonial  training.  The  effect  lias 
been  the   extension   of  English   markets, 


but  not  exclusively,  for  the  English  col- 
onies trade  with  the  whole  world.  Our 
form  of  government  is  weakest  in  the 
very  elements  which  have  distinguished 
the  whole  colonial  polic\^  of  England. 
The  English  executive,  however  weak  as 
compared  with  the  legislative  in  Eng- 
land, is  much  sti'onger  than  the  legisla- 
tive in  the  practical  administration  of 
colonial  affairs.  For  example,  our  form 
of  government  is  incompatible  with  such 
an  office  as  that  of  Governor-General  of 
India;  yet  it  is  quite  demonstrable  that 
this  exalted  office,  with  all  its  royal  powd- 
ers, is  essential  to  the  permanency  of  Eng- 
lish rule  in  India.  The  question  ma}' 
then  be  asked.  Are  we  bound  by  our 
form?  Is  it  not  possible  that  our  inter- 
pretation of  government,  even  of  the  pop- 
ular ty])e,  has  been  provincial,  or  at 
least  Western-continental,  and  not  ap- 
plicable to  a  w^orld-policy ?  Can  we  not 
develop  an  administrative  system,  even 
of  the  kind  characteristic  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  carry  it  out  with- 
out disturbing  our  republican  form  at 
home? 

Amei'icans  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  that  the  Consiitution  of  the 
L^nited  States  is  the  most  perfect  piece 
of  work  struck  off  by  the  hand  and 
brain  of  man  at  one  stroke  will  be 
shocked  at  these  questions.  Their  coun- 
trymen who  believe  that  the  fathers  were 
only  o})portunists  will  construct  an  an- 
swer. Some  will  lind  it  already  given 
by  Lincoln  in  his  m(^st  famons  Coo])er 
Institute  speech,  in  1860.  and,  like  Lin- 
coln at  that  time,  will  "guard  a,  little 
against  being  misunderstood."  "  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  we  are  bound  to  follow 
implicitly  in  whalfvc^r  our  fathers  did. 
To  do  so  would  he- to  discard  all  the  lights 
of  current  exi)erienco.  to  reject  all  i)rog- 
ress,  all  ini})r()venient.  AVhat  I  do  say 
is  that  if  we  would  su])plant  the  opinions 
and  ])olicy  of  our  fatln^i's  in  any  case,  we 
should  do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclusive 
and  argument  so  e](ntr  that  even  their 
gr(\it  authority,  fairly  considered  and 
weighed,  cannot  stand."  This.  ])lainly, 
is  the  comfortable  doctrine  of  o})portun- 
ism.  The  issue  which  ^Ir.  Lincoln  was 
discussing  in  1860 — the  exclusion  of  sla- 
very fi'om  the  Territories  —  involved,  it 
was  then  thougiit,  as  serious  changes 
in  American  government  as,  it  is  now 
thought,  may  be  involved  by  theentranee 
of  the  American  peo[)le   into  a    colonial 
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policy.  All  the  crises  in  the  lives  of  na- 
tions, it  may  be  said,  have  not  yet  oc- 
curred. The  capacity  of  our  form  of 
govei'iiment  to  adapt  itself  to  a  colonial 
policy  lias  not  been  tried.  Whatever 
administrative  policy  proves  practicable 
will  undoubtedly  be  i)roiiounced  by  Amer- 
icans to  be  of  a  ty])e  consistent  with  our 
ti-aditional  form  of  government.  Yet  it 
promises  to  reconstruct  our  civil  atl'airs 
as  radically  as  the  industrial  necessities 
of  the  mition  in  LSGO  reconstructed  the 
sull'ra<^-e  and  tlie  basis  of  representa- 
tion. 

The  civil  service  which  must  emanate 
from  the  a])i)lication  of  a  colonial  ])olicy 
will  streno'then  the  executive  rather  than 
the  legislative  de])ai-tment  of  our  g-overn- 
nuuit.  Had  the  thirteen  States  carried 
subordinate  colonies  with  them  into  re- 
volt in  1776.  our  form  of  republican  g'ov- 
ernment  would  have  known  from  the 
first  a  distinct  yet  co-ordinated  civil  ser- 
vice, whose  rules  of  procedui'c  would 
have  c<>mi)Osed  our  system  of  adminis- 
trative law.  If  America  now  b(HX)mes  a 
colonizing-  ])ower.  it  may  demonstrate,  be- 
fore the  twentieth  century  closes,  that  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  re])ublican  foi-m  of 
government  whose  executive  and  admin- 
istrative are  as  strong,  i-elatively,  as  these 
parts  in  a  monarchy,  and  yet  that  the 
essentials  of  the  republican  form  con- 
tinue with  undiminished  power.  The 
question  of  a  highly  ellicient  civil  sei"- 
vice,  esi)ecially  in  our  foi'eign  and  colo- 
nial contacts,  involves  fai'  more  tlian 
academic  tests,  the  distribution  of  the 
spoils  of  party,  or  the  installation  of  an 
oifice-holding  class.  It  goes  to  the  roots 
of  our  })olitical  system,  and  again  com- 
pels decision  and  choice  between  two 
methods  of  conducting  ])ul.)lic  affairs — the 
modern  monarchical  and  the  modern  re- 
publican. Moi-e  than  this.  Fi'anklin's 
test— [I  well-iulniinistered  government  — 
must  be  the  lost  to  which  the  civilized 
world  shall  at  hist  come  in  making  up 
its  choice. 

The  republican  foi-m  has  always  halted 
at  the  edge  of  barbarism.  It  makes  too 
heavy  demands  on  men  to  prosper  among 
any  barbaric  peo})]e.  Probal)]y  the  ma- 
jority of  Americar.s  who  have  thought  of 
the  matter  believe  that  the  pi'inci})ies  of 
our  government  are  of  universal  a])})lica- 
tion.      Doubtless   also   uiany  Americans 


believe  that  our  political  form  possesses 
latent  and  inexhaustible  virtues  which 
need  only  contact  with  other  races  to  i 
transfoi'm  them  into  self-governing  and 
prosperous  communities.  Our  local  tra- 
ditions lean  this  way.  Our  continental 
optimism  is  vigorous  enough  to  cross 
oceans  and  ignore  racial  bounds.  Our 
commercial  precedence  and  fertile  inven- 
tion, our  practically  instantaneous  mil- 
itary and  naval  successes,*  not  wholly 
without  surprise  to  ourselves,  though  no 
serious  defeats  v\'ere  anticipated,  have  im- 
])i'essed  the  national  confidence  yet  more 
deei)ly.  Americanism  at  home  and  abroai' 
was  never  more  intense  than  to-day.  The 
])ress  of  the  country  has  not  refrainetl 
from  pointing  out  that  as  a  people  we  arc 
equal  to  any  demands  that  may  be  pu: 
u})()n  us.  The  moral  value  of  such  con- 
fidence is  inestimable.  It  is  a  vii'luc 
which  in  past  times  has  carried  on  the 
woj'k  of  civilization;  indeed,  it  is  essen- 
tially the  life  of  human  progress.  Be- 
cause our  self-con (idence  is  so  great,  we, 
as  a  ])eo])le,  w  ill  not  hesitate  to  adapt  our 
i-epublicanism  to  monarchical  methods 
Avlienever  necessary.  Our  Avritten  con- 
stitutions will  not  be  suffered  to  stand  in 
the  way.  Whatever  civil  service  is  de- 
manded in  ruling  subordinate  races  with- 
in our  jurisdiction,  that  service  will  be 
construed  as  in  liarmony  with  the  repub- 
]i(*an  form. 

There  remains  the  final  test  of  admin- 
isti-ation — a  fixed  ])ublic  policy  atall  points 
of  colonial  contact.  Our  political  njcth- 
ods  at  home  have  obeyed  no  such  fixed 
p()li(y.  Rather  have  they  been  distin- 
guished ])y  the  ebb  and  How  of  parties. 
The  hard  experience  that  comes  to  na- 
tions that  maintain  a  coloiiial  policy  Avill 
not  pass  us  l)y.  It  need  not  be  lioped 
that  the  Amei'ican  ])eople  will  abandon 
their  })olic3'  ^^^  domestic  civil  service, 
wasteful  as  it  is,  until  the  economies  of 
administration  are  forced  upon  them  by 
grinding  necessity.  Old  and  stable  na- 
tions are  forced  to  be  economical.  Here 
lies  a  hint.  We  must  grow  into  an  effi- 
cient civil  service.  When  the  public  is 
convinced  by  economic  necessity  of  its 
value,  it  will  undoubtedh'  become  as  effi- 
cieiit  under  our  ]'e])ul)lican  form  of  gov- 
ernnu_^nt  as  it  is  with  the  nation  whose 
colonial  experience  to-day  is  widest  and 
most  authoritative. 


LOYE    AND    DEATH. 

BY    JOHN    VANCE    CHENEY. 

rilAVO,    fi'oni   the  Hcigiits  of  Quiet, 
X    Come,  one  day,  to  men  ; 
Two,  Love  and  Death,  come  hither, 
Come  once,  and   not  again, 

I  tui'ned,  looked   every  ^Yllither, 

Nothino'  could  I   see; 
But  as  tlie  Higli   God   liveth, 

One  came   from   Ilim  to  nie. 

She  came   with   toucl]   and   odor 

Of  a  summer  bi'eath  ■, 
Came  as  shall   come  the  other, 

The  second  angel.  Death. 

Swiftly  m,Y  soul   unfolded, 
Flashed,  and   reached  awide; 

It  drank   the    pourino-  glory 
Of   Heaven's  summertide. 

I  reckoji   not  the  seasons. 

The  years  that   fall  and   flow; 

Life  filled   her  cup  and   spilled  it, 
That  hour  long",  long-  ago. 

Since,  Jione  has  met   me  seeldng 
Up  and  down    the   ways; 

Love  comes   no   more    forever 
In  all   tlie  coming  days; 

And,  surely,  lie  shall   tind   me, 
Whether  I    rest  or  roam. 

The  other — kindl\'  angel  I  — 
Come  to  take  me  home. 


A    SKETCH    BY    MAC  NEIL. 

BY   FKEDEPJC   REMINGTON. 


WE  had  to  laugli.      I  chuckled  all  day,  has  been  in  the  Xoi'thwest  doing  similar 

it  was  all  so  qnaint.      But  I  don't  dut\^   against   Indians,  so  a  life  spent    in 

-oe  how  I  can  tell  you,  because  you  don't  the    camps   and   f(K)t- hills  has  made   no 

::now  MacNeil,  which  is  necessary.  "scented     darling"     out     of     old     man 

In  a   labored  way,  MacNeil   is  an   old  ]\[acXeil.      lie  is  a   ihousan.d-times  hero. 

iVontier    scout   with    a   well-frosted    poll,  but  he   does  not  in   the   least  understand 

He  is  what  we  all  call  a  ''good  fellow."  this.      If  he  could  think  any  one  thought 

vith  plenty  of  story,  laugh,  and  shrewd  lie  was  such  a  thing  he  would  opine  that 

omment;   but  his  sense  of  humoi*  is  so  such  a  one  was  a  fool.      He  has  acted  all 

idiculously    healthy,    so    full  -  bloodedly  his  life   in   groat   and    stii-ring  events   as 

rude,    that     many    ceremonious     minds  unconscious  of  his  own  force  as  the  heat, 

would  find   themselves  "  otf  side '■  when  the  wind,  or   the  Iuimi   of  tide.      He  is  a 

Mac   turns  on   his  sense  of  jollity.      He  pure  old  warrior,  and   nothing  has  come 

started  years  ago  as  a  scout  for  Sheridan  down  the  years  to  soften  ^lacXeil.     He  is 

down  Potomac  way,  and  since  then   he  red-healthy  in  his  sixties,  and  has  never 
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seen  anything'  to  make  liini  afraid.  The 
inlhieiice  of  even  feav  is  good  on  men. 
It  makes  them  reflective,  and  takes  them 
out  of  the  present.  But  even  this  retine- 
ment  never  came  to  Mac,  and  lie  needed 
it  in  the  worst  way. 

So  tliat  is  a  bnd  sketch  of  !\IacNei]. 

A  little  hnnch  of  ns  sat  around  the 
liotel  one  day,  and  we  vrere  drawing 
I\Iac's  covers  of  knowledge  concerning" 
Indians.  As  the  coiiversation  went  on, 
Mac  slai)ped  his  leg.  and  laughing,  said, 
'"The  ]nost  comical  thing  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life!"' 

"What  was  that.  Mac.^""came  a  half- 
doze)]  voices,  and  Mac  was  convulsed  with 
merriment. 

''The  last  time  tlie  Piegans  raided  llie 
Ci'ows  I  was  out  with  the  First  Cavalry. 
AVe  were  cam})ed  on  the  Yellowstone,  and 
had  gone  to  l)ed.  I  heard  an  Injun  out- 
side aslvin"  about  me,  aiid  ])retty  soon 
Plenty  Coii])s  comes  in.  sayin'  tlie  l^ie- 
gans  liad  got  away  with  a  good  bunch  of 
their  ponies.  ])ut  tliat  tliey  had  found  the 
trail  crossing  a  little  wiiy  down  the  river, 
and  Big  Iloi'se  and  a  wai'-band  of  Ci'ows 
was  \iyin'  oii  it,  and  they  wanted  me  to 
go  'long  with  lh(?m  and  hel])  run  it.  I 
didn't  have  aiiything  but  a  l)ig  govern- 
ment horse,  aiul  they  ain't  good  company 
for  Injun  ponies  when  they  ai-e  I'unnin' 
horse-thieves;  l)esides,  I  didn't  feel  called 
to  bust  my  horse  helpin"  Injuns  out  of 
trouble.  Tliere  liad  got  to  Lh'  lots  of 
whit(^  folks  in  the  country,  and  they 
wa'n't  at  all  stn.ck  on  lijivin"  war-bands 
of  liijuns  ])irootin'  ovei'  the  range.  The 
Injuns  wanted  me  to  ])}'()tect  them  from 
the  cowboys,  'cause,  you  see,  all  Injuns 
look  alike  lo  a  cowboy  wlien  they  ai-e 
runnin'  over  his  cows.  So  l^lenty  Cou})S 
says  he  will  give  a  i)ony,  antl  I  says.  'Mr. 
Injun,  I  will  go  you  o)i(\' 

'"I  lixed  up  sort  of  warm,  'cause  it  was 
late  in  the  fall,  and  tln-evr  my  saddle  on 
the  pony,  and  joined  the  war-])and.  It 
w^as  bright  moon,  and  v.e  ran  the  trail 
slowly  until  morning;  and  wlien  it  come 
day  we  moved  along  Iniun  fashii)n.  which 
ain't  slow,  if  you  ask  me  about  it.  We 
kept  a-])ushin'  until  late  afternoon,  when 
we  saw'  the  Piegans.  about  seven  miles 
ahead,  just  streakin'  it  over  the  hills.  'y\y 
Injuns  got  off  their  ponies,  and.  Injun 
fashion,  they  stripped  ofl'  every  rag  they 
had  on  except  the  G-string  and  moccasius. 
This  is  where  them  Injuns  is  light-miiul- 
ed,  for  no  man    has  got   any  call  to  go 


flirtin*  with  Montana  weather  at  that  time 
of  the  year  in  his  naked  hide.  Old  man 
Mac  stands  pat  with  a  full  set  of  jeans. 
And  then  we  got  on  them  ponies  and  we 
ran  them  Piegans  as  hard  as  we  could 
lather  till  plumb  dai'k,  when  we  had 
to  quit  because  we  couldn't  see.  ^Ve  were 
in  an  open  sage-brush  country.  Well, 
it  got  darker  and  darker,  and  then  it  b< 
gan  to  rain.  I  sat  on  my  saddle  and  pu; 
my  saddle-blanket  over  my  head,  and  1 
was  pj-etty  comfortable.  Then  it  began 
to  rain  for  fair.  Them  Injuns  stamped 
and  sung  and  near  froze  to  death,  and  I 
under  the  Idanket  laughing  at  them. 
'Long  'bout  midnight  it  began  to  snow. 
and  them  Injuns  turned  on  the  steam. 
The  way  they  sung  and  stom])ed  i-ound  ii; 
a  rii]g  tickled  me  near  to  death.  TJi 
snow  settled  I'ound  my  blanket  and  kein 
out  the  cold  in  great  shape.  I  only  had 
m}'  nose  out,  and  when  it  began  to  ge: 
gray  morning  I  had  to  just  yell  to  se- 
them  Injuns  out  there  in  five  inches  of 
snow,  Vv'ithout  a  rag  on.  hoppin'  for  all 
they  v/aswoi'th.  You  talk  al)out  shootin" 
up  a  fellow's  toes  to  make  him  dance;  it 
wa'n't  a  circumstance.  Tliem  Injuns  had 
to  dance  or  'cash  in.'  I  have  seen  plen 
ty  of  Injun  dances,  but  that  dance  had  ii 
swing  to  it  that  they  don't  get  evei'v 
time. 

"  AVe  got  on  the  ])onies  and  started 
bacdv  through  the  falling  snow,  try  in'  to 
locate  them  annuity  goods  of  theirn. 
'Course  we  lost  the  Piegans.  We  lost 
ourselves,  and  we  didn't  find  them 
clothes  till  afternoon,  'most  eighteen  miles 
back,  and  then  we  had  to  dig  them  up, 
and  they  was  as  slifl'  hh  jKir-JJccJie.  Them 
v.as  a  funny  launch  of  wai'riors,  I  tell 
you.. 

''We  found  an  old  l)ig-jaw'^  steer  whicli 
some  ])unchers  had  killed,  and  them  In- 
juns eat  that  all  i-ight;  but  I  wasii't  hun- 
gry enough  yet  to  eat  big-jaw  steer,  so  I 
pulled  along  down  to  the  railroad.  I  got 
a  })iece  of  bread  from  a  sheep-man,  and 
when  I  got  to  Gray  Cliff's,  on  the  N.  P.. 
I  was  'most  frozen.  My  feet  and  kiiees 
wei'(^  all  swollen  u}). 

"  WheUiever  I  gets  to  thinkin'  'bout 
them  bucks  jumpin'  arouiul  out  thei'e  in 
the  snow  all  that  night,  and  me  a-settin' 
there  ujuler  the  blanket,  I  has  to  laugh. 
She  was  sui'e  a  funny  old  revel,  boys." 

And    we  listeners    joijied   him.  but  we 
were  laughing  at  MacNeil.  not  with  him. 
"■  A  oaltlo  disease. 
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IT  is  said  tliat  l)y  staviiiii-  at,  Balmoral 
C■^stle  long-er  each  year  than  at  any 
other  of  the  royal  residences,  (j)iie.en  \'ic- 
toriii  lias  spent,  the  g-realcr  j)art,  of  her 
reio-ii  in  Scotland.  Siie  has  foi*  many 
years  endeaA'ored  to  avoid  shar])  chaiiofcs 
of  climat(>  as  mnch  as  ])ossihh\  and  tlnM-e- 
foi'e  lias  s])ejit  the  siimin(M'  in  Balmoral, 
tiie  winter  in  P' ranee,  and  the  moi-e  mod- 
erate intervening^'  seasons  at  Windsor  or 
Oshorne,  with  an  occasional  U\\\  days  at 
Bnck'ingham  Palace  in  London.  W(^  won- 
der how  she  can  enjoy  foi'ever  chan<j;inii' 
lier  abode,  hut  there  is  nothinu'  extraordi- 
nary al)out  it  to  the  w(dl-t()-do  folk  in  Lon- 
don, for  they  too  live  here  a  few  w(Md<s 
and  there  a  few  weeks — now  in  London 
for  the  "  season,'' now  in  Scot  land  foi-tli(^ 
shootino',  then  in  the  country  foi-  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  linally  in  the 
south  of  France  for  the  kite  wintei"  and 
early  spi-ing.  A  week  at  Ascot  oi"  1  h^iley 
still  further  breaks  uptlu^  year  of  unrest. 
This  mode  of  life  of  the  fashionable 
world  throws  a  multitude  of  furnislied 
houses  upon  the  market  at  nil  seasons  of 
the  year.  It  has  developed  a  class  of  al- 
most professional  home -renters  often 
West  End  widows  who  cannc.t  aHord  to 
entertain — so  that  there  is  a  ])lenty  of 
houses  to  be  had  even  in  the  season. 
Whoever    lives    in    London    soon    l(\ii'iis 


how  w  ides  I )  read  is  the  Eng-li  simian's 
habit  of  rfuitinu;'  his  home  when  he  does 
not  need  to  us<'  it  himself.  We  find  one 
fri(U)d  living-  in  a,  loi-d's  Hat,  another  in 
the  house  of  a,  g'f^nei'al  on  duty  in  India, 
and,  at,  (litVer(Uit  seasons,  otln^'s  in  the 
town  houses  of  families  who  are  at  their 
coiinti'v  ))laces,  or  o)i  the  Ixiviera,  or 
"down''  in  tlu^  noi-th  shooting-.  Some  of 
these  houses  are  crannned  with  cui'ios 
and  s])ecia,l  brie  a-brac  collections  of  great 
value,  some  are  lilce  galleries,  so  full  are 
they  of  beautiful  ])ictin'es,  and  still  others 
are  fui'iiisluMl  as  was  on(^  1  visited  last 
\ve(>k',  by  a  collector  of  carved  oak'cn  fur- 
niture an<l  ancient  house  a))pointnients, 
wlio  had  succeeded  in  fully  equi])])ing'  his 
home  with  useful  relics  of  ])ast  ag-es,  even 
down  to  the  table-knives,  the  cu})S  and 
))latt<u's,  and  the  bedroom  ])araphernalia. 
T  have  been  in  no  city  and  in  no  ])art 
of  the  woi'ld  wliere  civilized  w^hite  peo])le 
are  as  nearly  nomadic  as  the  fashionable 
folk  of  Lon(h)n.  I  have  rented  two  Hats 
and  a  house  in  the  West  Eiul.  and  each 
time  have  had  lnnidr(>(ls  to  select  from.  I 
have  s(^vei'a]  times  come  upon  a  family 
snug-]y  boxed  in  their  own  home,  and 
have  had  them  discuss  their  readiness  to 
ttn-n  out  at  once,  or  to  wait  n])on  my 
]deasur(\  but  I  nev(M'  luvird  a  com})laint 
of  ha  vine-  to  move,  or  the  hint  of  a  desire 
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to  remain  settled  and  at  ease.  Yet  it  is 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  West  End 
residences  that  are  rented  out,  for  I  notice 
that  the  mansions  of  the  really  rich  are 
to  be  seen  lifeless,  with  their  blinds  down, 
in  charg-e  of  care-takers,  whenever  tlie 
great  folk  who  own  them  are  not  in  town. 
What  we  call  the  I'eal-estate  ayent  hece 


give  his  word  the  door  sagged  in  the  same 
way  when  the  house  was  turned  over. 
Then  the  landlord's  man  replies,  ''  Per- 
haps it  did,  but  as  you  did  not  call  atten- 
tion to  it  then,  down  it  goes  against  you 
now."  In  all  old  countries — in  England 
as  well  as  in  China — the  main  chance  is 
studied  as  a  science.      We  Americans  ai'e 


3alls  himself  an  estate  agent,  and  usually     the  only  people   I    know    who  disregai'd 


adds  the  words  "  surveyor  and  valuer"  to 
his  principal  title.  These  men  chai'ge  a 
small  commission  on  the  rent,  a  fee  fiom 
both  parties  for  di-awing  up  the  lease,  and 
another  fee  for  making  an  in- 
ventory of  the  furniture,  ap- 
pointments, and  fixtures  of 
the  house.  The  lessee  has  liis 
own  man,  or  agent,  if  he  is 
wise,  but,  at  any  rate,  must 
em{)loy  some  one  to  make  for 
him  a  separate  inventory  of 
the  contents  of  the  liouse. 
Wlien  you  lease  a  London 
house  it  is  the  business  of 
your  inventory  clerk  to  be 
very  active  and  shar[)  in  de- 
tecting and  recording  every 
ci'ack  and  nick  in  the  glass 
and  cliina.  every  scratch  and 
chip  in  the  furniture,  and  ev- 
ery mark  of  stain  or  burn  in 
the  linen,  while  the  clerk  for 
the  landlord  follows  him 
about  discovering  nothing  for 
himself,  indifferent  to  every- 
thing except  verifying  and 
setting  down  w^hat  your  clerk 
points  out.  When  you  give 
up  tlie  house  it  is  your  clerk 
who  is  passive  and  listless  and 
unconcerned,  but  the  land- 
lord's clerk,  who  before  seemed 
so  dull  and  sleepy,  is  now  be- 
come a  hawk-eyed,  fi^-ivt- 
nosed,  veritable  sleuth  in 
scenting  dilapidations. 

If    your    man    says,    ''  We 
were  obliged   to  ])ut  down   a 
new  stair-carpet  here  because 
the  old  one  was  too  shabby,"  or,  "  We  are 
leaving  a  dozen  clai'et-glasses  more  than 
we    found,"   or.     '"We    paid    two   ])ounds 
to  have  this  ceiling  cleaiu'd,"  he   re|)lies. 

1 


small  change  and  waive  little  advantages 
in  a  large  and  poetic  way.  I  have  even 
had  a  strong  suspicion  that  shrewd  land- 
lords in  London.  W'ho  count  upon  profit  in 


ssessf---^: 
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"What's  the  use  of  telling  nu^ 
things?  I'm  only  aftei*  damages.  This 
door  has  sagged  and  needs  to  be  })ut  in 
plumb  again.  I  shall  have  to  make  an 
entry  of  it."  Perhaps — and  this  actually 
hapi)ened — your    man    says   that   he 


tliose 


wil 


tlu^  "  dila})idations  "  bill,  often  tip  their 
estate  agent's  clerks  to  render  them  extra 
zealous.  That  war])ed  door  to  which  I 
have  referred  was  (Altered  in  a  bill  against 
a  friend  of  mine  at  £2,  and  I  have  had  a 
chip  in  the  leg  of  a,  kitchen  chair  charged 
to  me.  j\Iy  elfort  has  been  to  leave  each 
property  I  have  1(ms(h1  in  better  condition 
than  I  found  it,  and  this  worked  so  well 
when  T  i-ented  a  houses  of  a  gentlewon)an 
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■'  at  the  rate  of  £— — 
for  one  year  from 
.  1896,  and  follow- 
ing years  at  a  similar 
rental,"  and  that,  un- 
der a  ruling-  of  the 
courts,  when  a  dec- 
laration of  leasehold 
for  a  year  is  followed 
by  tlie  phrase  ''and 
following  years,"  it  is 
a  lease  for  two  years. 
The  chai'ge  for  making 
out  or  drawing  up  a 
lease  is  about  seven 
dollai's,and  for  taking 
an  inventory  of  the 
contents  of  a  house  is 
two  guineas  (ten  dol- 
lars) a  day.  Here  is 
a  letter  which  throws 
light  on  the  charges 
and  methods  of  estate 
agents: 

J)K.\K    Sii;,      Will    you 
kindly   let   us   know    wlio 
y=\CS      '  «,^ — ^-(f^. ^"^=,\T  .  /  will  represent  you  in  lln^ 

-/  ^  mat  ter  of  the  inx'entory  ? 

One  of  our  clerks  \\il  I  ho 

THE  posTMAX.  actin-  for  Mrs. ,  and 

if  you    would    like    us    1o 
do'  so    we    could    send    a, 
that  she  cancelled  the  charge  of  two  dol-      sec.nd    to   net   on    your   Ixdialf.     Our    l\'v   for 
lars   and   a    half   for   damagos    to    chiun,      t his  xv..uld  he  ,C2  2  d-    that  is,  £1  1  0  on  ea(di 
which  was  all  that  the  agent  debited  mo      "*"   ♦'"'   <'^^"    <)r<-asions.       When    scndnig   us   a 
.,11,  1  •         ii    '  1  (•  <die(|iH!    lor   The    liist    instalment    of   rent,   will 

With:   but  on  leaving  tho  house  of   a  pro-      ^„„',^i„,„^.  ^,,,^,  ,,,,,  ,^,,,,,„,„^^  ^-.e  of  £1    >>  d? 
fessional   renter,  where  I  had  sp.u.t  many      j.,,,^,^,.  ,.,.,-,,.,,  a^n-ement,  execured,  as  s<H>n  as 
pounds  in  renewals  and   im])i'()V('m('nts.  I      )„,.ssihle. 
got  a   ridiculous  dilapidations    bill    of   six 

pounds.      Indignant.  I  went  to  an    estate  This   i-efeiM-ed    to   the   letting   of  a   flat, 

agent  for  advic(^  "■()h,"'  said  he.  ""  this  ()nly  a  day  is  consmned  in  mak'ing  such 
is  all  in  the  business.  Iler  agout  will  '  do  '  an  inventory:  but  foi' the  house  contain- 
you  if  you  lethini,  but  if  you  tell  him  he  ing  twenty  rooms  which  I  leased  six 
must  mak(^  his  claim  good  in  court,  be  monlhs  later  two  days'  work  was  neces- 
will  be  well  content  with  a  pound  or  two."  sary  on  the  inventory  both  at  the  begin- 
This  ))1'ov<h1  to  be  tlu^case.  ning  and    end    of  the  term.      A  two-shil- 

A  lease  is  called  an  agreement    for  let-      ling-and -sixpenny  ])(>stage- stani])  (sixty- 
ting,  and    nmst   be    looked    at    very  eai-e-     one    cents)    is    j)ut    upon    each    co])y  of  a 
full\'  befoi'e  being  accM-pted.  else  one  may      leas(^  to  make  it,  binding. 
learn  that  "six  caieiular  months  "  means  I   am   told   that    after   you    move  into  a 

so  many  montlis  of  four  weeks  each,  and  bouse  in  London  the  police  find  out  who 
that  he  has  lost  a  (dear  fortnight  by  and  what  you  are  as  rpiickly  and  as  sure- 
not  knowing  the  nu'aning  of  the  phi'as<\  ly  as  in  Paris,  but  in  London  you  nevei' 
Once,  when  I  leased  :»n  ollice  in  London  k'uow  that  the  governm<uit  has  interested 
for  a  year.  I  gave  notice  at  the  end  of  itself  in  you.  whereas  in  Paris  you  must 
the  term  that  I  would  not  i-enew  the  bar-  report  yourself  to  the  i)oliceu])on  a,  blank 
gain,  and  was  informed  that  1  bad  lak-en  form  provided  for  the  ])urp(>se,  even 
the  ])remises  for  two  years.  ^1  y  solicitor  though  you  ar(^  a  mere  tourist  stopjiing 
told    me    it   was  ti'ue.  that   my  ieas(>    i-cad      foi'   a   night    at  a  hotel.      If  an  Am(U"ic;in 
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rents  an   unfurnislied  house    in  London     liouse,  but  aftei*  a  while,  because  we  get 
he  has  to  pay  all  the  pai'ish  rates,  but  the     used   to   the   new   condition,  because  the 


custom  when  furnished  houses  are  rented 
is  for  the  agreement  of  letting  to  contain 
a  proviso   tiiat  "  the   landlady  agrees   to 
pay  the  original   rent,  as  also  to   pay  all 
existing    and    future    rates,  taxes,  assess- 
ments, and    outgoings   chargeable    u[)on 
the    premises,  and   to  keep   the   same    in 
good  and  tenantable  I'epair/'    But 
no  matter   where   or  how   a    for- 
eigner lives  in  England,  lie  must 
pay  the  income  tax  of  eiglitpence 
on  the  pound  (sixteen  cents  on  five 
dollars)  if  lie  stays  long  enough 
for  the  government  agents  to  dis- 
cover and  come  down  upon  him. 
It  is  useless  to   plead  American 
citizenship,  or  even  to  prove  that 
every  penny  of  your  income  is  de- 
rived from  America. 

A  furnished  house  in  London 
does  not  include  bed  or  table  linen 
or  plate,  unless  these  are  especial- 
ly arranged  for,  in  wliich  case  the 
landlord  sometimes  leaves  all  his 
l)late   and   linen,  and   sometimes 
portions  out  what  is  necessary  for 
the  number  of  persons  yon  iiave 
to  provide  for.      In  one  of  my  ex- 
periences solid  silver  and  plated 
ware  was  left  out  for  my  family, 
and    all    the     rest    of    tlie    land- 
lady's   splendid    store    of    silver 
was  left  in  the  house  in  a,  huge 
chest,  the  presence  of  which  kept  most  of 
the  household   in  a  state  of  nervousness 
for  six  months.      I  speak  of  a  large  chesL 
full  of  silver  as  a  "splendid  store,""  but  it 
would  not  be   so  considered  in  England, 
where  each  generation  in  the  old  families 
adds  to  the  collection  of  its  anc(^stors,  un- 
til it  has  come  to  ])ass  that  there  are  ])len- 
ty  of  persons  unknown  to  fame  who  count 
their    silver    literally    by    tln^    van -load. 
When    you    have    got    a.    London     house 
you  find    that    you    have  a  home   whie 
first  of  all,  is  comfortable  in  Ihe  highest 
degree,  and   that,  as   a   ru!(\  is   th(»  large 
and    roomy   product    of  centnries    of   the 
study  of  house-building.      I  expect  every 
travelled   reader   to   say  that  an  Englisl 
house    cannot     be     comfortable,   because 
there  is  no  way  to  heat  it.      That  is  true. 
The  English   heat  themselves  instead   of 
their   houses.      They  keep  tluMr  blood    in 
vigorous  circulation  by  ex(M-ci.se.     At  lirst 
we  non-walking  Americans  think  we  cai 
not  endure    the    chilliiK^ss    of   a,    Ijf)ii(lon 


i-eally  cold  days  are  few,  and  because  we 
learn  to  keep  warm  as  the  English  do,  by 
exercise  and  by  wearing  warm  woollen 
clothing,  the  discomfort  becomes  less  and 
less  important  in  our  eyes.  W(^  huddle 
before  the  ineffectual  grate  on  the  cold- 
(^st  days,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  content 
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ourselves  willi  the  little  warintli  we  get. 
Tliei-efoi-e  I  rei)eal  that  a  tyi)ical  English 
house,  in  city  or  country,  makes  the  most 
comfoj'tabh'  iiome  man  has  yet  devised  — 
when  taken  with  its  accessories. 

The  first  I'eason  why  rich  Americans 
leave  home  to  live  in  England  is  because 
social  conditions  there  arc  fixed  and  reli- 
able, and  because  ricli  and  ])oor  alike  do 
as  they  please  there  with  a  degree  of  lib- 
erty that  is  unknown  anywhere  else  on 
the  globe.  It  is  true  that  certain  I'icli 
men  and  noblemen  take  advantage  of 
tliis  liberty  and  shut  themselves  in  their 
pai'ks  to  spend  Sundays  in  feasting,  I'id- 
ing.  dancing,  and  out-door  sports  of  lively 
and  noisy  kinds,  and  that  no  one  knows 
.it  at  the  tinie  except  their  servants;  or,  it 
othei's  do,  no  one  cares  excei)t  the  strict- 
est Sabbatarians,  who  may  be  shocked  by 
it,  and  yet  have  learned  that  there  every 
7)ian's  conscience  is  his  own  constable. 
On  this  account  it  is  said  by  some  narrow- 
minded    critics  in   America   that  oui-   I'ich 
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who  stay  in  England  do  so  because  they 
can  give  Sunday  concerts  on  a  lawn  be- 
side the  Thames,  or  can  dance  and  enjoy 
music-hall  talent  in  their  countiw  houses; 
but  that  is  too  microscopic  a  definition 
of  the  liberty  of  wiiich  I  speak,  and  too 
tliscreditable  to  our  emigrants  for  me  to 
adopt  it.  It  is  simply  a  fact  that  must  be 
thrown  into  the  balance  with  the  rest  of 
the  conditions  —  this  amazing  freedom, 
this  absence  of  a  prying  press  with  its  de- 
filement of  the  ])rivacy  of  men's  homes 
and  lives,  this  making  the  home  a  castle, 
and  enclosing  every  gai'den  with  a  high 
stone  wall.  It  makes  a  gi-and  contribu- 
tion to  comfort,  cei'tainly,  but  I  think 
quite  as  important  a  factor  is  the  con- 
tentment (jf  the  masses.  This  also  can 
be  distoi'ted  by  those  who  are  angry  at 
linding  a  variety  of  tastes  among  seventv 
millions  of  American  minds.  It  can  be 
said  of  all  the  trans])lanted  Amei'icans 
that  they  stay  there,  as  one  of  them  says 
he  does,  "Ix^canse  in  America  any  nu»n 
who  has  the  means 
rides  in  al^illuian  cai', 
but  in  England  third- 
class  folks  ai'e  content 
to  ti'avel  with  their 
;  ,         own     kind     in     third- 

,/    "-  class     cars."'        ]^ut     I 

^    c  .    _'  ,         think  that  I,  who  am 

in  England  becau.se  I 
am  ])aid  to  woi'k  there 
temporarily,  hav(^  a 
bi'oadei'  view  of  the 
whole  question.  This 
state  of  i-est  and  po])u- 
lar  content  wiiich  we, 
who  ;ii'e  all  alike  am- 
biti(»us  to  bettei"  our- 
selves, would  de))re- 
cate  at  home,  is  a  state 
we  may  enjoy  if  we 
find  it  I'cady  at  hand 
in  other  lands,  and  oitt 
of  it  has  gi'own  up  in 
England  a  peculiar  oi'- 
dcr  of  household  serv- 
ants, the  like  of  which 
not  even  our  Southei'ii 
folk  have  ever  known, 
for  the  English  servi- 
tor cannot  be  lik(Mied 
to  the  talkative,  noisy, 
emotional,  familiar 
negro,  who  demands  a 
place  in  the  family  he 
.sei'ves. 
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I  rank  tlie  house-maid 
of  England  above  every 
other  Britisli  ])rodnct. 
The  English  like  lier  best 
when  she  is  tall,  big- 
boned,  and  square-sided, 
and  I  prefer  the  round- 
ed, rosy  type  of  middle 
height;  but  whatever  her 
build,  she  is  certain  to 
be  uniformed  in  neat 
starched  linen,  with  a 
lliited  white  ca^)  and  a 
snowy  apron,  whose 
shoulder-stra])S  and  bows 
and  streamers  greatly 
enhance  her  picturesque- 
ness.  Slie  is  forever  will- 
ing, forever  cheerful, 
un  vai'yingly  respectf  u  1 
without  servility,  and 
])henomenally  lionest 
and  self-denying.  She 
moves  promptly  in  soft 
slippers  and  in  silence, 
and  she  not  only  knows 
Iiow  to  perform^ scores  of 
little  services  that  swell 
the  mere  deliglit  of  liv- 
ing— she  also  does  them 
of  her  own  accord  (or 
from  the  promptings  of 
tradition  and  nsage), 
without  any  woi'se  emo- 
tion than  the  pleasure  of 
doing  well  that  which  her 
hands  find  to  do.     To  see  lS.!'4 

her  prepare  a  bath  is  to 
enjoy  a  woi'k  of  art.  To 
give  her  charge  of  your 
clothing  and  your  bed- 
chamber is  to  discharge  your  niiiid  of 
them  both,  except  as  you  find  tliom 
the  sources  of  incessant  .satisfaction  by 
reason  of  the  reliable,  almost  mysleri- 
ous  readiness  of  both  foi*  whatever  y<^u 
want  of  them.  To  note  the  ])olish  of  ilu^ 
U'lass  and  silver  ware,  the  neatness  of  iIk^ 
^able-linen,  and  the  cleanliness  that  fol- 
lows in  her  path,  is  to  yield  her  un- 
grudged  honor.  To  hav(^  her  bring  you 
your  breakfast,  your  T/dics,  and  your 
hassock,  and  stand  and  watch  your  hands 
and  eyes  that  she  may  com(^  as  near  as 
can  be  to  anticipating  your  wants,  is  to 
comprehend  n  great  i)art  of  th(^  comfort 
of  an  Englisli  home.  There  is  no  sense 
in  fearing  to  express  one's  delight  with 
good  servants.      It  is  no  aristocratic,  nor 
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is  it  nil  unworthy  sent iment,  because  we 
are  nearly  all  s(M'vants.  from  the  Pi'esi- 
(h^nt  down  servants  of  our  directors,  our 
clients,  oui-  j)ati(Mils.  our  constituents^ 
of  somebody,  or  (n'(M'yl)ody,  as  the  case 
iiKiy  1)(^:  and  as  the  most  successful  of  us 
knows  that  he  ow(^s  his  success  to  hard 
;nid  cheei'ful  and  skilful  woi'k.  so  has  he. 
:iiid  so  I  have,  a  right  to  long  for  and  to 
lik-(^  the  s;nne  skill  and  willingness  and 
])ri(l(^  in  their  work  from  those  who  work 
for  us. 

English  servants  work  foi*  just  half  the 
wag(^s  we  i);iy  ours,  but  it  takes  two  to  do 
what  one  does  at  home.  As  a  rule,  all 
work  in  England  is  performed  by  from  two 
to  four  tilings  :is  many  hands  :is  with  us. 
Even  the  beggars  and  sti-eet  fakirs  usual- 
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ly  go  in  couples.  There  is  no  fixed  rate 
of  pay  for  servants  in  England  or  Amer- 
ica, but  excellent  clianiber-niaids  and  wait- 
resses are  to  be  had  by  the  thousands  for 
eight  dollars  a  month — £20  a  year — and 
plain  cooks  ask  about  £5  more.  A  plain 
cook  calls  herself  a  cook;  one  of  better 
grade,  skilled  at  making  sauces,  gravies, 
and  puddings,  calls  herself  a  "professed 
cook."  A  waitress  is  so  called,  and  a 
chamber-maid  is  a  chamber-maid;  but  a 
girl  willing  to  do  the  work  of  either  or 
both  calls  herself  a  "good  general."  If 
you  have  children,  you  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  along  without  a  separate  ser- 
vant to  fetch  their  meals  to  the  nursery 
or  school-room,  and  wait  upon  them  and 
their  governess  there.  If  you  have  a 
large  house,  you  are  almost  obliged  to 
have  a  scrub-woman  in  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  her  you  call  a  char-woman. 
In  every  complete  household  there  must 
be  a  man-servant  of  your  own,  or  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  do  the  heav}^  work  of  coal-carry- 
ing, ash-barrel-moving,  and  the  handling 
of  trunks  and  heavy  things  generally. 
A  righteous  law  forbids  your  ordering 
your  women-servants  to  clean  your  win- 
dows, which,  in  sooty  London,  require 
cleaning  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  There- 
fore your  man  does  that,  or,  more  com- 
monly, you  arrange  with  one  of  the  win- 
dow-cleaning companies  to  keep  your 
windows  clean  for  tw^opence  a  window, 
once  in  every  so  often. 

I  never  knew  how  many  persons  were 
dependent  upon  me  as  a  householder  in 
London  until  we  found  our  American 
friends  all  discussing  what  Christmas 
boxes  they  were  going  to  give  last  year. 
These  presents  are  made  on  boxing  day — 
the  day  after  Christmas.  There  are  now 
no  actual  boxes  connected  with  the  an- 
cient institution,  though  whatever  you 
give  to  a  dependent,  whether  it  be  a  six- 
pence, or  a  gown,  or  a  ton  of  coal,  is  called 
a  Christmas  box.  We  found  that  for  our 
women-servants  the  most  acceptable  gifts 
were  materials  for  new  print  or  black 
dresses,  and  for  caps  and  aprons,  together 
with  what  handkerchiefs  or  gloves  or  co- 
logne we  cared  to  add;  these  being  in 
addition  to  a  golden  sovereign  in  each 
case.  The  man  got  a  money  present  and 
a  new  pipe  and  plenty  of  tobacco.  But 
being  troubled  for  want  of  knowledge  to 
whom  to  give  outside  the  house,  and  how 
much  to  give  to  each  person,  we  applied 
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to  our  cook,  who   was  our  guide  in   all 
things  eccentric  and  unknown. 

"I  think,"  said  she,  "if  you  give  the 
water-cock,  the  dustman,  the  gardenei-, 
and  the  lamp-lighter  each  a  shilling,  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  the  postman, 
and  two  shillings  each  to  the  char- woman, 
the  baker-boy,  the  grocer-boy,  the  butcher- 
boy,  the  paper-boy,  the  milkman,  and  the 
laundry-boy,  that  will  be  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary." 

"Who  is  the  water- cock?"  she  was 
asked. 

"He  is  the  man  who  is  called  in  to 
turn  the  house  supply  of  water  on  or  off 
if  you  need  it  done  during  repairs." 

"  But  we  have  never  employed  him." 

"  No,  but  you  may  have  to,  and  he  ex- 
pects a  box." 

"Why  give  anything  to  the  lamp- 
lighter?    He  is  a  i^ublic  servant." 

"  Because,  if  you  don't,  he  simply  will 
not  light  the  gas-light  nearest  you  in  the 
street,  and  you'll  have  to  complain  to  the 
vestry,  or  the  county  council,  or  some- 
body, and  have  a  lot  of  bother." 

It  was  the  same  with  the  gardener. 
Our  garden  was  a  park,  connnon  to  a 
block  of  houses,  and  we  could  not  obtain 
any  special  service  from  the  gardener,  yet 
it  was  best  to  "  box  "  him.  The  dustman 
was  of  course  the  per.son  we  call  the  ash- 
man. AVhen  the  postman — that  is  to 
sa3%  the  letter-carrier — came,  he  cai-ried  a 
little  book  instead  of  the  usual  bag  of  let- 
ters. He  took  his  half-crown  (sixty-one 
cents)  very  thankfully,  but  on  opening 
his  book  to  credit  us  with  the  gift  he 
made  a  discovery.  ''  Oh,  I  say,"  said  he; 
''I  beg  pawdon,  but  last  year  this  'ouse 
gave  three  bob."  A  "bob"  is  a  shilling 
in  the  slang  of  the  people. 

"  My  mistress  only  allowed  half  a  crown 
for  you,"  said  the  maid.  "  I  don't  think 
it's  anything  to  her  what  other  families 
has  given." 

"  Yes,  miss;  thank  you.  miss,"  said  the 
postman.  "But  would  yer  mind  arskin' 
'er  for  the  bother  sixpence,  as  hother- 
wise  I'll  'ave  ter  report  myself  short, 
an'  make  a  hexplanation  "ow  it  came 
aba  out." 

We  found  that  he  was  merely  collect- 
ing  for  a  general  Christmas-box  fund,  to 
be  divided  among  all  the  men  of  the 
branch  of  the  post  -  office  where  he 
worked. 

At  my  office  in  "the  City,"  I  was  ex- 
pected to  ''box"  the  office-boy  and  char- 
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woman,  tlie     telegrapli-boys,   messenger-         Tipping- goes  too  far  in  some  directions, 
boys,  and  tlie  postmen.      I  kept  in  mind     so  that  I  have  felt  shame  for  tlie  manhood 


the  doleful  tale  of  an  American  rriend  m 
charge  of  one  of  the  great  pi*ess  associa- 
tions. He  employed  a  great  many  boys, 
andeithergave  them  nothingortoolittle — 
I  forget  which.  As  a  result,  nothing  went 
right  afterward  where  the  boys  were  con- 
cerned. The  annoyance  was  so  iiigenious- 
ly  planned  that  it  was  im])OSsible  to  i)rove 
tiiat  it  wns  deliberate.  He  suffered  for 
months,  until  he  gave  the  boys  all  that 
they  thought  they  should  have  had  in  the 
first  place.  I  passed  boxing  day  very 
smoothly,  but  a  week  later  a  second  post- 
man came  to  the  outer  office  for  a  Christ- 
mas box.      I  called  him  to  my  desk  and 


that  has  stooped  to  demand  it.  Once  I 
was  having  a  telephone  put  up  in  a  hall- 
way just  outside  my  study.  As  I  looked 
on  while  the  workman  was  doing  the  job, 
I  was  pleased  to  think  how  very  like  an 
American  he  was  in  the  quickness  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  worked,  and  in  the 
brightness  and  alertness  of  his  mind.  An 
hour  later  the  instrument  was  in  place, 
and  the  man  came  into  the  study  to  tell 
me  so.  Without  tui-ning  from  my  writing, 
I  called  out  that  this  was  welcome  news, 
and  that  I  was  sure  he  had  done  the  work 
well.  In  another  three  or  four  minutes 
I   was  conscious   that   the  man  was  still 


;aid  that  I  had  discharged  my  debt  to  the     standing  in  the  room  behind  me. 


postmen  a  week  before.  He  begged  to 
differ,  and  I  iiisisted  I  was  right. 

"  I  think,  sir,"'  said  he,  "  that  you  only 
gave  to  the  home  })ostman,  and  1  am  ask- 
ing  for  a  box  for  the  foreign  postmen. 

I  had  not  been  warned  of  this  double 
demand,  but  as  most  of  my  letters  were 
foreign,  perhaps  it  was  just. 


''Hello!''  said  I.      "I  tliought  you  had 
done  your  work  and  gone." 

"  I've  n)ade  a  good  joi)  of  it,  sir." 
"I'm  sure  of  it.      Thank  you.      Good- 

"Well,"  said  he.      "Ahem — don't  you 
think  I  ought  to  have  something?" 

"  Oh  !''  said  I,  surprised  and  shocked  at 


A  great  many  Americans,  especially  the     the  want  of  pride  that  allowed  this  from 


tourists,  who  give  tips  six  times  too  large, 
cry  G  it  loudly  against  the  tipping  prac- 
tice over  here,  and  I  at  lirst  set  out  to  be 
another  mij'acle- worker,  likt;  the  Danish 
king  who  tried  to  restrain  the  ocean  tide 
by  a  command.  But  after  a  time  it  be- 
came evident  that  of  what  tipi)ing  there  is 
in  excess  of  that  in  the  older  and  larger 
cities  at  home,  most  of  it  is  trilling,  and  is 
the  cost  of  excellent  service  very  chea,i)ly 
got.  I  came  to  see  that  proper  lii)s  are 
very  small,  that  ti})s  (U)rrectly  api)ortion- 
ed  make  living  delightfully  smooth  and 
easy,  that  where  tii)s  are  relied  on  they 
are   necessarv  to   the   existence  of  the  re- 


a  skilled  woi'kman  whose  calling  and  skill 
commanded  respect.  "What  WT)uld  you 
like?" 

"Well,  I  think  it  'd  ought  to  be  worth 
a  wetting,  sii-." 

That  meant  a  drink  of  whiskey.  I  was 
new  to  Phigland  then,  and  I  gave  it  te- 
him,  clumsily,  w^ith  an  awkw'ard  feeling 
b(;canse  he  had  proved  himself  a  beggar. 
Six  months  afterwards  I  would  have  given 
a  sixpence  in  such  a.  case,  or  turned  the 
man  over  to  the  servants  to  be  "liquored 
u[)."  l>ut  r  was  getting  on  with  Euro- 
pean ways,  for  I  remembered  that  only  a 
month   before, when  a  man  put  np  some 


cipients,  and,  finally,  that  to  give  the  right     curtains  in  my  ollice,  and  bluntly  asked 


tip — no  matter  how  small  it  is — is  to  give 
complete  satisfaction,  wiiereas  to  overtip 
proclaims  one  a  greenhorn,  or  a  spend- 
thrift, and  leads  to  extortionate  denumds. 
An  Englishman  wlio  l:nows  that  his  cai)by 
must  raise  thirty  shillings  to  pay  for 
his  cab  each  day  before;  a  ])enny  of  liis 
takings  is  his  own,  gives  an  extra  two- 
pence over  his  fare  as  a  kindness;  and 
when  he  gives  two  coppeis  to  a.  railway 
porter  for  carrying  a  trunlc,  or  threepence 
to  a  guard  for  getting  him  a  coni})avtment 
all  to  himself,  or  to  a  vagrant  who  gets 
him  a  cab  on  coming  out  of  a  theatre 
into  the  rain,  he  feels  that  he  pays  for 
value  received. 


for  "something  for  the  job,  sir,"  I  lec^ 
tured  him  on  his  lack  of  self-respect,  and 
gave  him  nothing  else.  In  nothing  do 
Americanism  ami  Europ(>anisni  jar  as  in 
such  encounters,  where  the  American 
thinks  tlie  other  man  should  be  as 
])r()ud  as  himself,  and  the  European  fails 
to  meet  that  standard.  Yes,  there  is  one 
other  situation  just  as  jarring,  and  that  is 
when  an  American  meets  an  Englishman 
who  thinks  himself  a  superior  being.    The 

talented  Lady once  boasted  that  slie 

had  read  The  Child  of  the  Jago,  and  that 
though  many  pei'sons  thought  it  strange, 
nevertheless  she  felt  a  curiosity  to  leai'u 
something    about   the    poor    and    lowly. 
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She  asked  if  I  tlioug-lit  tliis  unnatural. 
"  Why,  no,  indeed  !"  said  I.  "  We  sliould 
want  to  know  everytliing  about  our  own 
kind.  The  London  crowds  are  composed 
of  the  same  flesh-and-blood  creatures  as 
yourself,  only  they  are  less  artificial.  By 
knowing  them  you  understand  yourself 
better,  because  they  and  you  have  the 
same  emotions,  appetites,  and  impulses, 
but  you  govern  yours,  while  they  turn 
theirs  loose."  The  noble  lady  turned  a 
formidable  lorgnette  upon  me.  Then  she 
gasped,  and  then  she  laughed.  "Dear 
me !"'  said  she.  "  How  very  extraordinary 
you  Americans  are !" 

To  this  day  I  cannot  feel  kindly  tow- 
ard the  men  and  boys  who  leap  to  the 
<jurb  to  open  a  cab  dooi'  for  me,  as  if  I 
was  an  armless  man  and  had  not  learned 
to  turn  the  handle  with  my  feet.  I  feel 
a  sinking  at  the  stomach  over  the  poor 
wretches — often  bearded,  middle-aged 
men  with  the  debris  of  bettei*  days  about 
them — who  run  after  my  cab  for  miles 
when  I  am  coming  back  from  the  Conti- 
nent, and  thej^  see  my  trunk  on  top  and 
know  that  it  will  need  lifting  down  and 
carrying  in  when  I  reach  my  home.  The 
little  boys  who  turn  cart  -  wheels  beside 
my  carriage  going  to  Richmond  or  Kew 
simply  nerve  me  to  keep  my  pennies,  m 
the  hope  that  their  dangerous  and  degen- 
erate calling  may  prove  profitless  and 
be  abandoned.  But  it  is  different  with 
the  cab -chasers.  Sometimes  three  or 
four  at  a  time  are  in  full  cry  after  my 
€ab,  each  hoping  to  tire  out  the  others.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  pity  the  winner,  ac- 
cej)t  his  services,  and  fee  him  well. 

Just  before  Christmas  —  as  long  as 
three  weeks  before — beggars  multiply 
fivefold  in  London,  and  daily  grow^ 
more  and  more  importunate  as  Christ- 
mas approaches,  until,  during  the  last 
week,  one  grows  used  to  turning  into 
one's  front  doorway  and  finding  live  or 
six  little  boys  and  girls,  of  a  better  grade 
than  most  beggars,  with  their  noses  ilat- 
tened  against  the  })anel  of  glass,  singing 
a  holiday  carol.  At  the  same  moment 
perhaps  a  band  of  adults  will  be  roaring  a 
whiskey-saturated  melody  at  the  back  of 
the  house  against  the  park  railing.  Gaunt 
women  and  bloated  ones  thrust  out  their 
hands  at  passers-by  with  a  command  to 
"remember  Cliristmas,  sir,"  and,  like  all 
London  beggars,  touch  hands  to  iieads 
deferentially  Avhether  they  get  anything 
or  not.      At  other  times  I  do  not  find   so 


very  many  plain  and  simple  beggars  in 
London  as  many  of  my  tourist  compatri- 
ots discover.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
more  to  the  square  acre  than  in  New 
York;  but  then  I  am  singular  also  in  not 
observing  such  amazing  squalor  and 
poverty  here  as  my  American  friends  be- 
wail; indeed,  I  have  never  seen  any  dis- 
trict in  London  to  compare  with  Sullivan 
Street,  Mulberry  Bend,  and  certain  bits  of 
Cherry  Street,  though  I  don't  pretend  to 
have  looked  for  them,  or  that  they  may 
not  exist.  This  I  will  say — they  are  not 
in  Whitechapel.  There  are  unquestion- 
ably many  more  Londoners  who  solicit 
pennies  from  pedestrians,  and  time  was 
tiiat  I  should  have  considered  them  beg- 
gars; but  the  English  have  corrected  my 
understanding  of  the  term,  so  that  I  am 
given  to  know,  even  by  those  who  do  the 
soliciting — and  who  should  know  better 
than  tlie}^? — that  no  one  is  a  beggar  who 
offers  or  thrusts  upon  you  something  in 
return  for  what  he  asks.  I  have  heard  a 
policeman  accuse  a.  ])risoner  of  having 
begged  after  being  warned  not  to  do  so. 
The  prisoner  was  indignant,  and  said: 
"I  was  not  begging,  your  Worship.  I 
was  singing,  and  I  gave  a  song  before 
ever  I  held  out  my  hand  for  a  copper." 
The  magistrate  took  his  view  of  the  case, 
and  bade  him  go  free.  Wherefore  I  take 
it  that  the  men,  women,  and  children 
Avho  offer  shoestrings,  ])encils,  hand-organ 
tunes,  vocal  music,  sleight-of-hand,  con- 
tortionist, and  burnt-cork  performances 
in  the  gutters  are  to  be  ranked  as  small 
traders  or  i)etty  inei'chants — though  not, 
of  course,  of  the  same  i-ank  as  tlie  flower- 
girls,  and  certainly  not  of  the  pi-oud 
standing  of  the  cats' -meat  men,  who 
have  fixed  routes  and  regular  customers, 
and  who  inherit  their  business  from  by- 
gone ancestors,  or  sell  it,  with  its  fixtures 
and  good-will,  as  one  may  sell  a  railway 
or  an  o})era-house. 

Immediately  after  beginning  house- 
keeping in  London,  the  family  was  as- 
tonished to  find  a  strange  man  wandering 
about  from  bedroom  to  drawing-room, 
in  the  boldest,  most  matter-of-fact  way. 
He  was  merely  the  clock-man, engaged  by 
the  year  to  wind  the  principal  clocks  in 
the  liouse  and  to  keei)  them  in  order.  He 
came  on  every  Thursday,  and  charged 
two  guineas  a  year  for  attending  to  four 
clocks,  or  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  eacli 
clock.  Then, on  another  day,  early  in  the 
morning,  we  heard  the  vigorous,  confident 
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toucli  of  a  strang-e  and  Tiiascnline  hand 
upon  the  piano  we  had  I'ented  with  the 
liouse.  He  was  tlie  ])iaiio-tinier  from  the 
piano-maker's,  arranged  for  when  the  in- 
strument was  purchased,  who  came  once 
in  six  weeks.  I  think,  and  for  wliose  ser- 
vices a  small  check  was  sent  every  year 
to  the  piano-maker's.  On  still  another 
day  Ave  liad  a  call  from  a  man  wlio  said 
he  looked  after  the  g-arden— tliis  was  not 
in  the  house  with  the  park  behind  it,  but 
in  another  place— and  weeded  it,  and 
trimmed  the  hedges,  and  mowed  and 
rolled  and  seeded  the  lawns,  for  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  da}',  or  a  dollar 
and  ten  cents.  After  that  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  at  times  attend- 
ed by  a  second  man,  wliose  business  it  was 
to  get  himself  into  a  rope  harness  and 
drag  a  twelve-inch  lawn-mower  over  the 
grass,  while  the  boss  gardener  held  the 
handle. 

It  takes  two  men  to  numage  a  twelve- 
inch  lawn-mower  in  England,  though  I 
used  to  think  that  pushing  an  eighteen- 
inch  machine  over  my  lawn  in  New  Jersey 
was  a  very  light  and  agreeable  form  of 
exercise.  But  then  scores  of  times  I  have 
seen,  from  English  car  windows,  three 
and  even  four  horses — strapi)ing  Norman 
draught- horses,  too — hitched  to  an  or- 
dinai'y  Yankee-like  plough  on  soft  level 
farm-land  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  To  con- 
tinue with  the  contributions  to  comfort, 
there  must  not  be  forgotten  the  rotund 
yet  statuesque  porter  of  my  West  Kensijig- 
ton  flat,  who  confided  to  his  patrons  that 
he  had  been  butler  to  a  duke,  and  could 
show  a  "  charactei" ''  writt(Mi  by  the 
duke's  managing  mail,  and  that  when- 
ever they  were  giving  a  dinner  or  enter- 
taining in  any  way,  he  would  wait  on 
table— for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  (live 
shillings)  if  the  guests  were  few  and 
"  broke  up"  early,  or  for  seven  shillings 
if  they  were  many  and  did  not  hui'ry 
away.  Fancy  having  a  duke's  butler, 
ready  to  turn  on  lilce  a  hot-water  ta]), 
only  when  wanted,  at,  say.  SI  75  a  fort-' 
niglit!  There  are  such  men.  skilled  and 
impressive,  to  be  had  everywhere  in  Lon- 
don by  those  who  do  not  keep  one  of 
their  own. 

This  ex-butler  carved  tiie  meat  and 
birds  in  the  kitchen,  but  he  got  the  house- 
maid to  bring  the  dishes  to  the  serving- 
table  beside  the  dining-room  door,  and 
he  had  the  waitress  in  to  help  him  serve 
the  dishes.      He  may  have  busi(Hl  others. 


for  aught  I  know.  The  English  work- 
folk are  all  geniuses  at  dividing  labor. 
They  know  this  in  England,  where  some 
very  Avise  and  able  public  men  have  de- 
clared to  me  that  if  Ave  instituted  free 
trade,  the  English  could  not  compete  Avith 
us.  We  Avould  drive  them  before  us  out 
of  the  mai'kets  of  the  Avorld.  When  oui 
statisticians  and  labor -organizers  quote 
the  wage  of  English  laborers  and  artisans 
to  show  that  laboi'  is  pauperized  abroad. 
the}'  may  impress  those  who  do  not  know 
the  conditions  that  accompany  those 
Avages.  Not  to  know  is  to  be  unable  to 
conceive  hoAV  comparatiA^ely  easy  a  time 
a  British  laborer  has,  or  how  generally 
true  it  is  that  two,  if  not  three,  men  per- 
foi-m  the  work  of  one  in  America.  Let 
the  tourist  who  has  travelled  in  England 
recall  how  the  workmen  are  dotted  and 
s])rinkled  along  the  lines  of  the  railways, 
and  how  many  men  are  seen  hanging 
al)out  even  the  smaller  railway  stations. 
And  everywhere  every  workman  of  every 
grade  seems  to  divide  his  time  betAveen 
his  work  and  getting  tea  and  smoking  his 
pipe.  A  short  time  ago  the  landlord  sent 
some  masons  to  furbish  up  the  Ijrick  ])il- 
lars  of  my  door  porch.  The  men  came 
at  about  half  past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  ten  o'clock  I  thought 
they  had  gone  away  without  doing  any 
work.  This  did  not  surprise  me,  for.  as 
a  rule,  Avork-folk  put  off  a  job  intermi- 
nably, and  when  at  last  they  present  them- 
selves ihey  usually  say  that  they  hav^e 
come  to  see  wliat  is  needed,  and  will  actu- 
ally do  the  woi'k  on  anotherda.y;  but  in 
this  case  they  wei'e  in  the  kitchen  arran- 
ging for  hot  water  for  theii'  tea.  They 
knocked  olf  for  tea  again  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  least  tAvice  in  between 
their  tea-drinkings  I  saw  them  seated  in 
the  doorway  enjoying  their  ])i])es. 

The  English  are  a  much  less  nerA^ous, 
more  even-tempered,  patient  })eo[)le  than 
we,  and  their  work-folk  give  them  plenty 
of  o]>portunity  to  practise  these  Anrtues. 
The  service  in  the  large  department  stores 
is  like  that  at  home — ^brisk,  prompt,  and 
ready  to  meet  any  want — but  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  smaller  shops.  Wherever 
men  tinker,  mend,  make,  or  trade  in  a 
small  way,  they  are  maddening  to  deal 
with.  There  is  an  American  Avoman  in 
London  who,  after  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, at  last  got  a  plumber  into  her 
house  to  look  at  a  leaking  pipe.  She 
turned  the  key  in  the  door  and  pocketed 
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it.  "Now," said  she,  "  I've  got  you  here 
at  last,  and  I  mean  to  have  you  do  this 
work.  You  can  send  for  tools  and  help 
by  one  of  my  maids,  but  out  of  this  house 
you  don't  g-o  until  this  pipe  is  repaired." 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  cobl)lers  and  mend- 
ers of  every  sort  are  always  annoyed  by 
a  call  for  their  services.  Tliey  do  not  re- 
sent it;  they  are  polite  enough.  But  they 
adopt  a  troubled  expression  of  face,  and 
put  you  off  a  day  or  a  week,  and  talk  of 
iDeing  dreadfully  rushed,  though  you  may 
have  come  upon  them  smoking  and  read- 
ing a  paper  in  the  doorway.  It  is  that 
they  are  slow  and  easy-going,  and  dislike 
being  hurried.  But  one  comes  in  time  to 
be  used  to  their  delays.  There  even 
comes  a  time  when  an  American  adapts 
himself  to  the  slow  gait,  long  stops,  and 
infrequent  trains  of  the  London  under- 
ground, and  can  set  out  into  the  great 
world  of  the  metropolis  on  a  'bus  with 
the  same  philosophy  that  a  passenger  by 
a  sailing-vessel  waits  upon  wind  and  tide. 
In  what  is  to  be  said  here  of  one  ex- 
periment in  keeping  house  in  Loiulon  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  though  one  of 
the  houses  in  which  the  trial  was  made 
was  a  large  one,  it  was  kept  with  no  more 
servants  than  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
obliged  to  entertain  his  fellow-countrj?-- 
men  abroad  in  a  modest  way,  could  afford 
to  employ.  There  was  a  cook,  a  waitress 
and  parlor-maid,  and  a  house-maid.  To 
this  resident  corps,  so  to  speak,  were  added 
the  English  features  of  the  char-woman, 
who  came  to  scrub  the  floors  and  wipe  the 
paint  once  a  week,  and  to  help  in  the 
kitchen  when  there  was  a  dinner  party 
on;  the  ex-butler  on  occasion,  the  man 
of  the  neighborhood  to  do  the  heavy  lift- 
ing, the  laundress  who  "took  in  wash- 
ing," and  the  gardener.  The  house  was 
peculiar  in  some  of  its  features.  Down 
in  the  basement  were  the  kitchen  in  the 
back,  tlie  great  box-room  (or  store-room, 
as  we  say)  in  the  middle,  with  the  pan- 
try beside  it,  and  the  ''  servants'  hall'' — 
where  they  rested  and  received  company 
— in  the  front.  The  ground-floor  began 
with  the  morning-room  by  the  frontdoor, 
the  completely  appointed  wash-room,  the 
smoking-room,  and  then  the  dining-room, 
which  took  u})  half  the  length  and  the 
entire  width  of  the  house.  The  drawing- 
rooms  monopolized  the  entire  first  stoiy, 
excepting  the  hallway  and  a  nondescript 
place  on  a  half-landing  off  the  hall— a 
sort   of   vestibule   with    tiled    floor,  with 


windows  on  two  sides,  and  with  no  raison 
d^etre  except  the  display  of  potted  flowers 
upon  many  pillars  and  stands.  It  was  a 
pretty  ornament,  and  was  put  there  be- 
cause there  were  few  flowers  in  the  park 
behind  the  house.  Be  he  rich  or  poor 
or  wise  or  great  or  drunken,  the  English- 
man will  have  flowers  about  him.  One 
window  of  this  vestibule  opened  into  a 
small  hot-house  (or  glass  house,  the  Eng- 
lish would  say)  for  reviving  and  develop- 
ing plants.  Above  were  three  stories  cut 
up  into  small  rooms — a  school-room,  a 
sewing-room,  a  bath-room,  and  the  rest 
all  bedrooms.  There  are  plenty  of  Lon- 
don houses  without  bath-rooms,  and  even 
in  this  house  were  many  large  tin  tubs  for 
those  who  preferred  to  take  the  morning 
plunge  in  their  bedrooms,  and  for  the  ser- 
vants. The  servants'  rooms  were  on  top 
of  the  house,  and  were  many  and  small 
and  shabby;  in  fact,  the  higher  up  stairs 
you  went  the  worse  the  house  looked,  so 
that  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  draw- 
ing-room or  dining-room  and  the  cook's 
bedroom  were  under  the  same  roof,  or 
even  in  the  same  quarter  of  London. 
After  a  great  deal  of  house-hunting  in 
England,  I  think  there  was  nothing 
strange  about  that. 

The  typical  Englislnnan  pretends  no- 
thing, boasts  of  nothing,  thrusts  nothing 
on  any  one.  He  demands  that  time  and 
patience  be  spent  in  discovering  his  mei*- 
its  and  the  attractions  of  his  family  and 
home.  The  outside  of  his  house  is  like 
himself  —  ])lain,  unassuming,  a  ti'ille  re- 
pellent. The  most  splendid  domestic 
quarters  in  England  hide  behind  plain, 
raw  brick  walls,  often  sooty,  and  perhaps 
gnawed  into  by  time  and  the  elements. 
But  in-doors  the  Englisli  do  put  a  best 
foot  forward  in  this  respect,  that  their 
connnon  or  company  I'ooms  will  often  be 
elaborately  api)ointed,  heaped  with  choice 
bric-a  bi'ac,  and  decked  with  the  beautiful 
wall  coverings  and  hangings  in  the  mak- 
ing of  which  (and  of  furniture)  they  lead 
the  woi'ld ;  and  yet  the  bedrooms  will  be 
meagrely  furnished,  if  not  shabb\\  Eng- 
lish children  and  servants  a})pear  to  be 
especially  badly  cared  for  in  this  i-e.-pect. 
It  needs  an  American  woman — and  not  a 
nuin — to  tell  all  Europe  how  lovingly 
and  proiully  we  house  and  clothe  and 
deck  our  children,  and  especially  what 
care  and  taste  and  money  we  lavish  upon 
the  bedrooms  and  the  lingerie  of  our  lit- 
tle girls.      If  what  I  have  noticed  is  typ- 
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ical  and  wliat  I've  been  told  is  true,  tlie 
tender  Eu^lisli  o'ii'I  is  dressed  and  slielter- 
cd  more  like  a  nun  than  like  the  pet  and 
])ride  of  the  houseliold.  i\nd  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  care  of  the  English 
servants,  the  contrast  is  even  g-reater.  To 
liave  a  door  in  London  oixMied  to  you  by 
a  neat  maid  in  starched  and  snow-white 
regalia,  whose  face  and  liands  ai-e  as  clean 
as  her  ribbons  and  collar,  and  then  to  be 
shown  the  almost  squalid  poverty  of  lier 
quarters,  is  to  send  j^ou  away  wondering- 
how  her  neatness  and  ])ride  are  kept  up, 
and  why  such  qualities  are  not  better  re- 
warded. She  and  one  or  two  othei'S  are 
apt  to  be  huddled  in  a  small  chamber 
with  tattered  wall-i)aper  splotched  with 
stains.  She  has  a  shabby  iron  bed,  a  bit 
of  torn  and  dii'ty  carpet  beside  the  bed 
upon  the  otherwise  bare  floor,  a  clieap 
disligured  wash-staiid  —  ])erha})S  only  a. 
chair  to  serve  as  one — and  her  bag-  and 
boxes  in  place  of  a  bureau. 

But  caste  is  a  genuine  and  substantial 
institution  in  England,  and  the  servant  is 
a  servant,  was,  in  all  likelihood.  l)oi'n  of 
servant  parents,  and  certainly  nevei'  ex- 
})ects  to  be  of  any  highei'  rank.  Mari'iag-e 
is  her  ambition,  but  not  her  way  out  oi' 
lip.  She  does  iu)t  expect  it  to  raise  her 
social  status,  which,  in  a  word,  dcx^s  not 
trouble  or  weigh  wdth  her  at  all.  Eng- 
lish servants  do  not  shai-e  the  food  that  is 
j)rovided  for  tlie  family.  They  ]ni1  u]) 
with  tea  and  bread  and  butter  for  break- 
fast, but  Avill  take  coll'ee  and  bacon  if 
they  can  get  them— which  is  the  case  in 
few  houses.  For  dinner — well,  in  a.  case 
within  my  knowledge,  where  a  parsimoni- 
ous mistress  was  unjust  to  her  servants — 
they  demanded  the  regular  fare  of  ser- 
vants in  London,  which  they  said  was 
boiled  meat,  two  vegetables,  and  pudding. 
It  is  a  very  sti-aiige  thing  to  the  avei-age 
American  to  learn  and  to  feel  that  what- 
ever is  not  used  at  his  table  is  saved  in 
the  pantry,  to  go  down  there  late  some 
night  when  all  tlu^  restaurants  and  clul)s 
are  closed,  and  to  find  that  a  dozen  straw- 
berj'ies,  a  slice  or  two  of  cake,  and  a  six- 
teenth portion  of  a  delicious  dish  of  des- 
sert have  been  untouched,  thai  the  joint 
you  carved  at  dinner  is  ]-)recisely  ;is  it 
was  when  you  sent  it  away,  and  tliat 
even  the  cream  that  was  left  and  will 
spoil  before  morning  has  been  set  aside  as 
t  ibooed  to  {he  servants.  They  are  most 
content  when  allowed  to  live  quite  se}> 
arately   from    the    family.       After    more 


than  one  formal  dinner  I  have  seen  the 
chanii)ag-ne  still  standing,  flat  and  dead, 
in  the  bottles,  and  the  sherry  and  port 
marking-  the  same  point  which  they 
reached  in  the  decanters  when  taken  from 
the  table.  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to 
test  this  once  or  twice,  and  twice  nnkind 
necessity  has  sent  me  foraging  in  my  own 
kitchen  late  at  night,  with  the  results 
that  are  here  stated. 

But  the  house  referred  to  in  this  paper 
had  no  servants,  in  the  English  accept- 
ance of  the  w^ord.  Quite  close  to  it  Avere 
houses  not  vei'y  much  larger  where  there 
were  fourteen  or  fifteen  servants,  and  in 
one  establishment  twenty-two.  An  Amer- 
ican fi'iend  of  mine,  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters, told  me  one  day  what  he  had  learned 
about  the  servant  retinue  in  a  large  house 
whei'e  both  of  us  were  guests.  In  that 
house  fifteen  servants  waited  upon  three 
in  family.  M\'  friend  said  that  he  was 
told  that  the  pi'incipal  business  of  most 
of  the  lower  scM'vants  was  waiting  on  the 
upper  ones.  The  butler  was  the  head  of 
the  servants'  hall,  and  he  and  the  house- 
keei)er  and  the  mistress's  maid  were  al- 
ways addressed  as  "  sir  ''  and  "  ma'am  ''  by 
tlie  others.  The  lower  sei'vants  prepai-ed 
the  food  for  the  servants,  and  set  the  ta- 
ble—always S])read  in  the  servants'  hall. 
All  sat  down  together,  the  butler  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  the  housekeeper  at  his 
right,  and  the  lady's  maid  on  the  ojipositc 
side.  Tlie  law  of  such  a  hall  declared 
that  not  a  word  might  be  spoken  at  meals 
by  any  one  except  the  butler,  wdio  in  that 
house  never  spoke  —  though  there  w^ere 
said  to  be  but,lers  wdio  spoke  occasionally 
to  the  housekee])ers  when  at  meals.  Is 
tliis  not  all  deliciousl}'  funn}' — a  sober 
bui'lesque  of  life  abovestairs?  The  page, 
or  buttons,  waited  on  all.  The  valet  of  a 
visiting  nobh^nan  always  sat  "  up  top  "  be- 
"  side  the  butler.  Dinner  consisted  of  roast 
meat  or  boiled  meat,  two  vegetables,  bread, 
])iulding,  and  beei'  for  those  who  did  not 
take  their  beer  allowance  in  cash.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  ask  for  a  second  serving 
of  anything.  When  the  fii'st  of  the  two 
courses  was  finished,  the  butlei*,  house- 
keeper, and  maid  withdrew  to  the  honse- 
keejier's  I'ooni.  where  they  wei'e  served 
with  sweets.  The  lower  servants  remain- 
ed at  the  pudding,  wdiich  the  house  pro- 
vided. The  three  u])])er  servants  alwa^^s 
had  something  esjiecialh^  prepared  for 
them  at  every  meal,  as,  for  instance,  at 
breakfast  the  other  servants  had  bread, 
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butter,  coffee  or  tea,  and  one  boiled  egg 
apiece,  but  the  lieads  of  the  hall  each  had 
a  rasher  of  bacon  and  two  eggs  cooked 
how  they  pleased.  Such  was  the  gossip 
about  one  really  considerable  London 
mansion.  And  then  to  think  of  that 
butler  marrying  and  becoming  a  house 
porter  in  a  ilat-house,  as  so  many  butlers 
do.  and  getting  back  to  the  shadow  of  his 
former  throne  and  the  stale  perfume  of 
the  flowering-time  of  his  career  by  hii'ing 
himself  out  to  wait  on  ordinary  folk  at 
fi-ve  shillings  a  night! 

xVnd  now  what  do  we  eat  wlien  we 
keep  house  in  London— we  who  ai'c  not 
restricted  to  one  meat,  two  vegetables, 
beer,  and  pudding?  Vevy  ])lain  food,  to 
tell  the  truth,  but  very  good  food,  never- 
theless. To  appreciate  the  fare  of  Eng- 
land one  needs  to  go  to  Fi-ance  and  eat 
if  only  for  a  little  while  the  delicious 
dishes  served  at  the  best  hotels;  then  we 
shall  reach  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 
proprietor  of  that  great  Saratoga  hotel 
who  told  me  that  once  a  week  he  went 
to  the  house  of  his  head  porter  and  feast- 
ed upon  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  count- 
ing it  the  best  meal  of  the  week,  because 
he  was  so  tired  of  the  fancy  cooking  at 
his  hotel.  Just  in  that  mood  I  have 
rushed  back  from  Paris,.  Berlin,  Vieiina, 
or  delightful  Buda-Pesth,  eager  to  return 
to  my  own  table  in  London  and  enjoy  an 
English  dinner  of  soup,  fish,  joint,  and 
pudding,  each  course  of  the  plainest,  but 
well  cooked,  honest,  and  substantial.  The 
meats  sold  in  the  West  End  of  London 
are  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  in  all  the 
world.  The  beef  is  from  Chicago  or  Can- 
ada, and  the  mutton  hails  from  New  Zea- 
land or  Australia,  for  the  most  part,  but 
it  is  vastly  the  better  for  having  come  so 
far.  The  tenderness  that  the  beef  acquires 
is  marvellous,  and  the  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  mutton  are  not  to  be  described 
in  words.  Although  soup  and  coffee  in 
English  hotels  and  restaurants  are  things 
to  flee  from,  yet  it  is  jiossible  to  educate 
an  English  cook  to  make  both  well,  there- 
fore these  are  good  where  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  pr()])erly  made.  EnglaiuFs 
farms  are  largely  non-productive  and 
generally  non-profitable,  and  her  truck- 
gardens  cannot  provide  what  London  re- 
quires. The  English  season  for  each 
fruit  and  vegetable  is  neither  early 
enough  nor  sufficiently  long  foi*  the 
gourmets  of  a  metropolis.  The  conse- 
quence  is  that   the  London   folk  get  the 


choicest  fruits,  vegetables,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts of  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Prance  whirled  over  to  them  fresh  every 
day.  The  average  English  cook,  got  at  a 
lady  agent's  or  a  registry-office  for  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  a  year  (twenty  to  twenty- five 
pounds),  can  cook  each  familiar  thing 
separately  as  if  she  possessed  a  heaven- 
born  genius.  Ask  her  to  put  any  two 
things  together,  and  she  fails  like  an 
African  king  who  sets  up  to  whip  a  Brit- 
ish army.  She  will  not  savor  any  dish, 
excei)t  upon  pain  of  dismissal,  and  if  you 
connnand  her  to  put  even  salt  and  pepper 
in  her  cooking,  she  does  it,  but  always 
under  protest,  and  in  the  belief  that  you 
are  corrupting  her.  The  English  season 
their  food  when  they  have  it  served  to 
them  ;  but  we,  who  get  our  cooking  know- 
ledge from  France  and  Germany  and 
Italy,  know  very  well  that  this  cannot  be 
done;   it  is  not  the  same  thing. 

An  English  cook's  puddings  will  prove 
the  greatest  surprise  to  her  American  em- 
ployers, they  are  so  many,  so  different, 
and  so  delicious.  Our  first  cook  show- 
ered upon  us  one  unbi-oken  stream  of 
unvaryingly  good  puddings  every  night 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  they  were  so 
varied  that  we  never  seemed  to  have  the 
same  kind  twice.  They  were  fruit  pud- 
dings— dried  fruit  and  candied  fruit — pre- 
serve puddings,  boiled  puddings,  and  a 
range  of  puddings  that  were  indescribable, 
but  vevy  delicate,  complex,  and  good  to 
hap])en  upon.  Witli  nine  in  ten  of  these 
creations  she  sent  in  plain  thick  cream 
as  a  sauce.  That  sounds  coinmon{)lace 
and  a  trifle  tiresome;  but  try  it,  all  who 
do  not  know  that  there  is  no  sauce  like 
it  for  sweet  things,  and  that  it  never 
comes  amiss.  Of  course,  being  Amer- 
ican, we  longed  for  pies,  and  never  got 
any,  for  there  are  not  even  the  tin 
plates  in  which  to  cook  them  in  all  Great 
Bi'itain.  An  American  grocer  in  Picca- 
dilly makes  life  not  only  possil)le,  but 
delightful,  to  the  Yankees  in  exile  there. 
He  sells  maple  svru]),  buckwheat,  sweet 
pickles,  pop-corn  (and  corn-poppers),  Chi- 
cago canned  meats,  tomato  catsup,  and  a 
host  of  American  specialties  not  elsewhere 
obtainal)le  in  England — the  triumphant 
and  glorious  list  being  led  by  canned 
swe(^t-corn,  of  which  the  English  are  in 
blank  ignorance — but,  alas!  he  does  not 
sell  pies.  Our  delicious  oysters  are  on 
sale  at  Whiteley's  and  at  Harrod's  stores 
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at  a  sliilling-  a  dozen,  cold  and  fresh  and 
in  the  shell,  whereas  the  native  copi)eiy 
oysters  cost  a  dollar  a  dozen,  or  four 
times  as  much.  Ours  appear  to  be  sent 
over  as  ballast,  but  they  are  just  as  wel- 
come as  if  they  came  in  the  President's 
yacht. 

In  the  midst  of  all  their  ])lain  fare  the 
English  rise  to  sublime  heights  in  the  de- 
vising of  sandwiches  for  afternoon  tea, 
for  picnics,  and  for  Inncheons.  Every 
one  who  has  been  to  England  knows 
what  mountains  of  sandwiches  they  will 
prepare  for  even  two  ladies  who  are  going- 
boating  or  on  a  sliort  railway  journey, 
but  not  every  one  of  my  readers  is  aware 
of  the  exquisite  kinds  they  include  in 
their  category,  as,  for  instance,  encum- 
ber sandwiches,  and  lettuce  ones,  and  ones 
filled  with  lettnce  salad  or  i)l;nn  undress- 
ed "  mustard  and  cress  " — the  bread  being 
ahva^'s  cut  very,  very  thin,  and  the  butter 
being  the  best. 

The  English  breakfast  is  a  very  stupid, 
narrow,  and  tiresome  institution.  It  is  a 
stereotyped  monotony  of  tea,  bacon — or 
bacon  and  eggs — and  marmalade.  Even 
such  a  divergence  as  oatmeal— or  porridge, 
as  they  call  it — is  rare  and  uncertain,  and 
I  do  nothapi)en  to  know  an  English  home 
or  hotel  where  fruit  is  served  in  the  moi'n- 
ing,  as  with  us.  With  their  tea  and  bacon 
they  have  none  of  our  hot  breads  or  j)an- 
cakes — for  which  they  may  thank  their 
North  Star.  In  place  of  these  they  eat 
sweetened  breads  of  various  sorts,  known 
as  scones,  Sally -Lunns,  and  a  delicious 
toasted  and  buttered,  mildly  sweet  form 
of  bread  called  tea-cakes.  To  these  whole- 
some breads  they  add  those  ])eculiai'ly 
British  long-range,  death-dealing,  missiles 
known  as  crumpets  and  mulTins.  And 
everj'wherc  in  England  dry  toast  is  served 
at  breakfast. 

Though  their  candies  are  such  that  tliey 
are  not  fond  of  them — primitive  and  hard 
and  unattractive  even  to  Ihemsel  ves— they 
yet  are  more  given  to  eating  other  sweet 
things  than  we  who  are  a  candy-loving 
people.  At  breakfast  they  nuist  have  their 
sweetened  breads  and  marmalades  and 
jams.  At  luncheon  they  have  jam  again, 
and  a  wide  i-ange  of  tarts  and  cakes. 
There  is  no  afternoon  tea  without  cake  on 
the  tray,  and  at  dinner  they  finish  with 
puddings  and  other  sweet  dishes,  often 
cloyingly  sugared.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to  say  that  afternoon  tea  is  as  reiinlar  a 
meal  as   any  other,  or  that  it  cannot  be 


escaped,  no  matter  who  you  are,  what  your 
station,  or  where  you  try  to  hide  from  it. 
It  is  served  in  shops,  work-places,  lawyers' 
oflices,  banks,  and  newspaper-offices,  and 
both  in  business  and  domestic  life  it  serves 
one  excellent  purpose  in  bringing  people 
together  to  discuss  their  affairs  under  easy 
and  pleasant  conditions.  Even  the  men 
and  women  who  are  afoot  at  tea-time, 
which  is  half  past  four  to  five  o'clock,  crowd 
the  multitudinous  tea-shops  of  the  Lyons, 
the  Express,  or  the  Aerated  Bread  com- 
])anies,  and  in  such  hosts  that  though 
three  of  these  shops,  each  taking  up  an 
entire  building,  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der in  Piccadilly,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
get  a  seat  in  any  one  of  them  when  the 
tea  hour  comes.  In  your  own  house  the 
custom  is  made  a  prett}^  one.  If  there  is 
company,  the  tea  is  served  in  the  drawing- 
room;  otherwise,  in  the  dining-room.  It 
is  brought  in  by  a  picttiresque  maid  in  cap 
and  api'on  iiud  strings,  bearing  a  great 
shiny  tra}'  whereon  are  the  silver  teapot, 
cream-jug,  and  sugar-bowl,  all  set  about 
with  delicate  china  cups  and  saucers,  and 
dishes  of  thinnest  sandwiches  and  cut 
cake.  Every  member  of  the  household  is 
waiting  and  listening  for  it,  or  Inn-rying 
to  it  fi'om  out-of-doors,  and  around  the 
steaming  shrijie  all  gather  —  old  and 
young  and  invalid  and  lusty  alike  —  to 
rest  half  an  hour,  and  gossip  together  of 
what  each  has  been  doing  or  planning 
or  hearing  since  they  last  met  at  break- 
fast or  at  luncheon. 

To  exj)lain  why  the  cost  of  living  is 
higher  than  with  us— though  it  is  the  pop- 
ular belief  in  America  that  it  is  cheaper 
there  than  at  home — would  i-equire  a  chap- 
ter. Living,  in  a  woi'd,  is  cheaper  for  the 
English  poor  than  for  our  own,  and  dear- 
er for  the  well-to-do  than  in  America, 
because  there  are  here  two  stiiiidards  of 
living.  The  unit  of  value  for  the  well- 
to-do  in  England  is  the  sovereign,  or  the 
five-dollar  ])iece,  whereas  our  American 
unit  of  value  in  housekeeping  and  prac- 
tical afi'airs  is  a  dollar.  The  unit  of 
value  with  the  English  poor  is  a  sliding 
standai'd  that  runs  from  a  penny  down 
to  a  farthing,  just  as  in  America  it  is  a 
nickel.  No  American  of  middle  circum- 
stances who  has  made  his  home  in  Lon- 
don will  dispute  my  statement  that  it 
costs  more  to  keej)  a  family  there  than  it 
does  at  home.  Men's  clothing,  wines  and 
liquors,  servants,  flowers,  and  a  very  few 
minor  articles   are   cheaper  in   England, 
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but  these  advantages  ai-e  offset  by  the  mutton  (from  New  Zealand)  is  twent\^ 
hig"her  cost  of  all  other  necessaries.  The  cents  a  pound,  and  English  mutton  fetch- 
cheapest  cut  of  beef  is  twenty-iive  cents  a  es  seven  cents  moi-e.  These  are  all  West 
pound,  the  best  fish  sell  for  as  high  as  End  prices,  but  they  are  not  high  prices, 
fifty  cents  a  pound,  butter  is  thirty  cents  They  are  the  quotations  of  a  very  careful 
a  pound,  coffee  is  forty  cents,  strawberries  buyer.  Then,  again,  the  requirements  of 
never  go  lower  than  eight  or  ten  cents  a  maintaining  a  middle  station  in  London 
basket,  and  good  small  fruits  genei'ally  Avith  one\s  friends  and  visitors  add  great- 
are  very  much  dearer.  Peaches  are  a  ly  to  the  cost  of  housekeeping  in  servants, 
quarter  of  a  dollar  apiece,  milk  is  eight  flowers  for  the  table,  wines,  elaborate  des- 
cents a  quart,  cream  is  fifty  cents  a  serfs,  and  the  general  expense  of  formal 
quart,  oj^sters  fetch  a  dollar  to  a  dol-  dining,  for  the  punctilious  formality  of 
lar  and  a  half  a  dozen,  bi-ead  is  about  drawiijg  -  room  manners  demands  au 
as  cheap  as  at  home,  loin  of  pork  is  equally  high  and  formal  standard  of 
twenty -five  cents  a  pound,  the  cheaper  living. 


LOVE'S    WOUNDS. 

BY    LOUISE     BETTS     EDWARDS. 

Not  love  for  me — not  love". 
Hate  I  Avill  have,  with   fierce  hot   breath. 
Sin    whose  sweet   wine  holds  dregs  of  death, 
Ambition    with   its  stinging  goad, 
And   tottering  Toil,  with  leaden   load: 
Fear  with   its  shuddering  ser})ent-liiss. 
Cold   Treachei'y   with   its  Judas-kiss: 
A  bosom-tliorn    though   each  should   })rove. 
More  deep,  more  sharj)  the  inortal   stab  of  Eove! 

Love   holds  a  two-edged  sword; 
And  for  each   ha})])y   hour  she  brings. 
Each   kiss   where   rapt   remembrance  clings, 
Each   thrilli]ig   thought,  each   tender  woi'd. 
Seven   times  she  pierces  with  that  sword. 
Canst  bear  Love's  wounds,  O   high,   of  heart? 
None   answers,  who  hath   known   their  smart; 
They  only  ])ledge,  who  weigh  not  Love    with   lo.s.- 
Their  hearts  to  drink   her  cup  and   bear  her  cross  1 

No,  not  the   wounds   of  Love! 
That  adds,  for  ever^^  hurt  she  heals, 
A  subtler  sting  than   that  she  seals. 
Love   lays  on   Guilt  a  deeper  stain; 
Gives  Dealli   his  last  su])remest  ])aiii  ; 
When   he  hath  raised   his  hand   to  i)art, 
Love  wields  the  swoi-d    that  cleaves  the  heart; 
Love,  save   for  Death,  were  swe(M,  ah   sweet! 
Dear,  but   for  Love,  the  coming  of  Death's   feet! 

So  I   will  go  my    way: 
And  when    Love   ])asses,  turn    my  face, 
Lest   I   sliould   stay   for  one   (unbrace: 
Sad,  that  I  ma}'  not  b(^  more  sad; 
Strange,  that  men    may  not  see  me  inad; 
Lonely,  that  I   may   tremble  less 
In   the  last  awful   lon(diuess. 
From  stone  to  stone,  how  brief  the   mile! 
Wiiat  if  a  craven  heart  go  cold  a   while' 
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CATHEEINE    CARR. 

BY    MARY    E.    WILKIXS. 

rSlIIE  luntli  (lay  of  An.eust.  ISU.was  liot  but  lie  was  fighting  in   Perry's  squadron 

X    and  snlli-y  on  the  Connecticut  coast,  against  the  British,  and  his  grandmother 

P'ver    since    inoi-ning.  old   Madam    Carr,  had  little   to  say  of   him.      Madam   Cai'r 

Catherine's  grandmother,  liad  l)een  presa-  was  a  Tory    born,    an.d    bred,  and,  if  she 

o-ino- thunder-tempest.  Sittingon  the  north  Lad     her    way.    would    have    set    up    the 

porcli,  Ivuittingan  interminable  length  of  throne  of  England  at  tlie  Capitol  witli  no 

siilc  stocking,  siie  had  sniffed  the  charred  delay.      Blie  })rayed  in  lier  closet  for  the 

dust    of    the    field -gi-ass    consuming    be-  English  arms,  and   never  asked   if  Cath- 

ncath    the  fit^'ce  sun.  as   in  a  very  auto-  erine  had  heard  from  young  Harry  Carr. 

d"  fc    of    naiui'c,  and     turned    keen    old  though   she  loved  him  well,  and    though 

eves    of    suspicion     upon    the    northwest  she  knew  that  his  scanty  pay,  sent  home 

hoi'iznn.  where   the   thunder-storms  were  as    i'(\gularly  as  might  be,  l-:e])t    her   and 

wont    to    brew.      All    day  the    noi'thwest  her  household  alive.      Catherine  hei'self. 

had    been  vague,  as   witli    dregs  of  coh)r  from  her  early  training,  was  not  as  true 

ins^tead  of  cloud,  for  all   the  ])ur])le-ldue  a  daughter  of  the  re])ublic  as  she  might 

of  the  intense  sky  seemed  to  have  settled  have    been    in    her    i)rinciples,    and    had 

there.      "There    will     be    a    fhunder-tem-  striven  as  best  she  might  to  dissuade  liei- 

]>est  before  night."  said  ]\[adam  Carr,  in  bi-other   Harry.      ""Go   fight  for   the  one 

her  deep  voice,  almost  a  bass,  coming  un-  ti'ue   country   and    tlie   one    ti'ue  govern- 

expectedly    from    a    slender    old     thi-oat  ment,"  said  she.  with  that  gentle  im])eri- 

swathed  in  folds  of  ihdicate  lace.  ousness    wliich     folk    s;»id    was    like    her 

"Yes,    grandmother.    1    think    so,''  re-  grandmother's,  and  became  her  well,  but 

spondel  Catherine.  Hari-y  would  not  listen. 

She  was  dressed   in  some  thin  stuff  of  "They  have  gi'ound  us  into  the  dust,'' 

an  indeterminate  })altern  of  ]mr|)le  sti'ipes  he  decdared.  fiercely,  "  and  now    we  will 

and   garhuuls  of   ])ink  llowei-s.  I'iulod  and  ai'ise   and   let  them    see   the  stuff  we  ai-e 

dai-ned  profusely,  as  was  her  lace  tuclcer.  mad(;  of." 

Everything  in  the  old  Carr  mansion  was  " 'Tis  British  stuPI'.*'  argued  Calhci-ine. 
only  held  from  the  coll;ii)se  of  age  1)y  tlu^  "British  stulV  grafted  on  to  a  tree  of 
timely  stilcln^s  of  thrift.  j\ladam  C^ari-'s  the  AVest,  till  'tis  the  noblest  fi'uit  of  the 
])lack  satin  w;-,s  actually  embroidered  by  whoh^  earth."  said  Hariw  Carr,  and  was 
her  own  cunning  fingers  in  a  rose  i)at-  off  in  his  l)lue  unifoi'm.. 
tern  t(^  coiiceal  the  threadl)are  ])laces,  and  Cathei*ine  wi'ote  to  him,  though  her  dis- 
her  bhudv  lace  mittens  were  almost  gon(^  ap]>roval  was  still  active.  Cathei'inc 
as  to  the  originaJ  weave.  Madam  Ctwv  looked  a.s  her  grandmother  had  looked 
always  woim^  Ikm'  l)htck'  lace  mittens  of  an.  when  she  was  a  girl.  She  was  small  and 
afternoon,  as  hulies  iiad  been  accustomed  fair, with  a  faceasrouml  and  innocent  as  a 
to  do  when  she  was  young.  She  had  child's:  but  she  bore  herself  like  a  queen, 
come  of  a  line  old  English  family  wliicdi  and  had.  at  times,  a  severity  of  mannca* 
had  not  sought  the  X(nv  Woidd  at  all  which  no  one,  not  even  her  grandmother, 
until  the  coloni<^s  were  nearly  Hedged  gainsaid.  Catherine  Carr  had  been  sought 
for  indei)endeiit  llight.  There  had  been  in  mai-i'iage  by  one  C^aj)tain  Miles  Wads- 
wealth  and  state  in  the  daily  life  of  worth,  of  the  blood  of  the  Wadsworth 
Madam  Carr,  although  now  she  lived  in  who  had  hiddcm  the  charter  of  Connecti- 
actual    ])Overty    witli   her   granddaughter  cut  in  the  hollow  ti'(^e. 

Catherine.      The    Carr    (^slale    had    drib-  C^afherine    had   accei)ted   him.   and    he 

bled  away  through    improvident  fingers,  had    for   some  six   months  visited   her  as 

until   there  was   little  left   except  the  old  her  ack'UOwhHlged  lover;   then  there  had 

mansion  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  been  high  words,  none  but  they  two  knew 

and  a  f(^w  acres  of  scanty  ]>asturage.  and  over  what,  and  Ca]itain  Miles  had  sailed 

a   wooddot    or    two.       Calhei'ine    ha.d    a  away  in  his  ship,  T/?e  Co?»??zo?/?cc(://f//.  to 

brother,    two    years    older    than    herself,  Liver])0()l.      That  was  during  the  year  be- 

wdio  might  retrieve   the  family  fortunes,  fore    the    war.    and    Catherine    had    not 
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heard  a  word  from  lier  lover  since.  If 
she  grieved  for  him,  nobody  knew.  Now 
and  then  a  swain  witli  courting-  intent  rode 
over  from  Stonington  to  see  this  damsel 
with  a  fair  face,  and  good  blood  in  her 
veins,  though  no  gold  in  her  purse,  but 
she  would  have  none  of  liim. 

"Catherine  will  never  be  wedded." 
said  Madam  Carr,  "but  no  one  need 
scorn  her  for  it,  since  'tis  not  for  lack  of 
chances.  'Tis  an  honorable  estate,  when 
it  comes  with  choice,  and  has  been  hekl 
by  many  a  woman  of  our  family."  If 
the  truth  had  been  told,  Madam  Cai'r 
somewhat  regretted  that  she  had  not 
iield  that  estate  hei'self.  She  had  been  a 
true  and  faithful  wife  to  her  husband, 
now  dead  some  twenty  years,  but  she  had 
not  been  in  love  with  him,  and  he  was  in 
her  memory  but  an  additional  shadow 
cast  b\^  her  fleslily  life.  She  had  been  a 
Carr  herself,  having  mari-ied  lier  own 
cousin.  She  looked  with  favor  on  Cath- 
erine remaining  in  her  single  blessed- 
ness. "There  is  freedom  and  dignity  in 
it,  cliikl,  let  them  say  what  tliey  will,'' 
said  she,  "  and  the  old  place  will  feed  you 
as  long  as  you  live." 

Catherine  Carr  led  her  life  of  peaceful 
monotony  of  industr}^,  and  seemed  con- 
tent enough,  though  she  was  young  and 
tliere  was  warm  blood  in  her  veins.  The 
days  for  three  years  had  dawned  and 
dimmed  with  no  change,  except  their 
own  variety  of  eternity,  but  now  this 
ninth  day  of  August  was  to  hold  enough 
to  spice  a  lifetime. 

Catherine,  when  she  waked  that  morn- 
ing, had  felt  a  strange  quickening  of  her 
])ulses,  and  a  turmoil  of  her  whole  mind, 
both  as  to  its  memories  and  its  imagery 
of  the  future.  An  elocti-ical  ferment  of 
storms  and  upheavals  of  i)resent  harmo- 
nies seemed  to  be  in  her  little  S|)here  of 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  greatness  of  nature. 
"There  will  be  a  thunder-tcmi)est  before 
niglit,"  said  Madam  Can*.  "  Sometliing 
will  happen  before  night."  said  Cathei'ine 
Carr,  but  only  to  herself.  All  the  fore- 
noon she  and  old  black  Sylvy  had  been 
putting  up  little  pots  of  currant  jelly  and 
jam.  Her  finger-tips  were  still  rosy  with 
the  currant  juice,  though  she  had  rubbed 
them  well.  She  sat  that  afternoon  with 
her  grandmother  on  the  porch  and  darned 
a  petticoat  of  fine  red  damask  which  had 
belonged  to  her  mothei*. 

"I  remember  well  wdien  your  mother 
first  wore  that;  she  had  just  turned  six- 


teen," said  Madame  Carr.  "It  is  a  hand- 
some color,  though  not  for  this  time  of 
year." 

''  The  people  of  this  country  like  it  not 
overwell,  at  this  time  of  year  or  any  oth- 
er," said  Catherine,  with  a  laugh,  refer- 
ring- to  the  red  coats  of  the  British  sol- 
diers. Catherine's  laugh  had  a  nervous 
ring,  her  delicate  face  was  strained  and 
tense,  her  blue  eyes  almost  black.  She 
ke})t  turning  an  ear  this  way  and  that, 
as  if  listening;  she  glanced  often  at  the 
road,  visible  through  the  lilac  shrubbery 
in  the  front  yard;  all  at  once  Catherine's 
whole  face  lightened  and  sharpened  with 
attention  like  a  hunting  dog's.  She 
heard  a  noise  like  the  feet  of  a  swift  run- 
ner; then  she  saw  one  man,  then  anotli- 
ei".  and  anotlier,  come  i)elting  up  the  road ; 
then  a  stout  woman  laboring  behind  with 
heavy  joltings  of  hips  like  the  panniers 
of  a  donkey.  Catherine  recognized  them 
for  the  landlord,  his  wife  and  son  and 
man-servant,  from  the  tavern  a  half-mile 
below.  The  tavern  was  a  small  hostelry 
of  none  too  good  repute,  serving  mainly 
as  a  resting  and  carousing  place  for  sail- 
ors, for  there  was  a  good  anchoi'age  at 
that  point.  Catherine  ran  out  around 
the  cornei'  of  the  house,  through  the  li- 
lacs, to  the  road,  and  her  grandmother, 
knitting-work  in  hand,  went  after  liei', 
nearly  as  agile  as  she. 

"What  is  it?"  called  Catherine,  and 
her  face  w^as  pale;  for  those  were  ti'onb- 
lous  times  on  the  coast,  with  an  enemy 
on  the  seas.  The  woman  answered  her, 
though  she  was  scantest  of  breath. 

"  The  British  :  The  British  !"  she  gasp- 
ed out. 

Catherine  I'an  after  her,  grasping  her 
arm,  and  keeping  alongside  easily.  "  Are 
tln\v  come?     Are  the  British  come?" 

"Their  slii])s  ai'e  off  yonder,  four  of 
"em.  and  a  boat  from  the  biggest — a-coniin' 
— a-comin' ashoi'e.      Bet  go!  let  go!" 

"Are  the  men  going  to  Stonington  to 
warn  the  town?" 

"No;  the  town  will  ])e  all  in  a  light 
l)laz(^  in  a.  half-hour.  We  be  goiiT  to  the 
swamp,  where  tlicy  can't  find  us.  Best 
you  and  your  folks  go  too,  Catherine 
Carr.  Get  your  teas})()ons  an"  come.  I 
have  my  half  doz(Mi  in  my  pocket.  Let 
go!   let  go !" 

With  that  the  w^onian,  the  wife  of  John 
Tal)b  the  tavern-lceepei',  wren(died  away 
hei"  arm.  and  was  on  with  the  rushing 
nuMi. 
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"Oil,  o-o  to  Stoiiin.uioii :  <.';()  to  Sloiiiiig-  For  a  second  Catlierine   felt  as  if  slic 

ton!  to  warn  I  lie  town  !"' cried  C*aihe}'iii(\  ^vere  in  a   di-eani,  and   as   if  it   were  her 

:\\'[vv    Iheni;    ])iii    .Jolin    Tabl)    ])e]te(l     on  eyes  a\va\'er  wiLli    sleep  which   gave  thi- 

with   his  stubboi-n   face  as  if  he   did  not  di-eani  man  liis  wavering  gait:  tlien  sh^' 

],(>;, |.  s})rang    forward.        ''Miles!    Miles!''    sle 

"do  to  Htoniiiglon  !  go  to  Stonington,  cried  out,  and   canght    him  by  the  arm; 

^ir.  Tabl)!'"  slii'ieked  Catherine.    But  John  and  lie  leaned  against  liei' shoulder,  and 

T;ibb  went  on   with  a  steady  I'usli,  like  a  would  have  fallen  except  for  her.    ''IIov, 

])aMi(t-stricken  ox,  and  tliey  were  all  out  came  you  here?   What  is  the  matter?   Ob. 

of  sit^hl.  ]\lil<'s!"  she  ci'ied,  trembling  and  suppori 

Catherine    ran    l)ack    to   her    grandmo-  ing    him,  and    forgetting   that   there   hati 

thei'.  standing-  pal(\  but  witli  a.  cerlain  air  ever  been  enmity  between  them, 
of  li'(>muh)us  Iriumpli,  at  the  house  gate.  '"The  Ih'ilisb!   Alarm  the  town  !"  gasp- 

"  "We   have    nolhing   to   f<'ai-,  C^atherine,*'  cd  out  Ca])tain  Miles  AVjulsworth. 
said  she.       "  There  is  no  need  for  wonuMi  '"  ]\liles,    liave    you    escaped    fi'om    the 

of  ii!(^  C*a,rr  family  to  fear  anything  from  British  shi})s?" 
British  sohrKM-s."'  "Yes.    Sweetheart,  hurry ;  lean  go  no 

"1     ;nn     not    afraid."    said    Catherine,  fai'ther.    I  swam  ashore,  and  the  sun  heat 

])r()udly.  "'out    the   pe()[>le    in   Stnnington  — and  —  I  have  had  a  wound  in   my  side, 

will    have    no   time    lo    defend    th(i    town.  Go,  go!"' 
Grandmother.  1  am  going  to  warn  thein.''  '"  jMiles,  if   they    lind    you,  you    will    be 

"You   will    not.  go   oiK^   stt'i),*"  declar(Hl  shot." 
]\radam    Carr.       "'JMie    Bihish    will    give  "  Nevei"  mind   me,  Cathei'ine.      Run  to 

Ihcni  notice  in  time  to  i-emove  the  womeiL  the  town  !"■ 

and  childi'en  ;  llio  men  will  stay  and  fight.  ''And    a   boat-load    is    coming   to    the 

AVhat  more  wonld  your"  anchorage  at  the  tavern,"  ci'ied  Catherine 

"TluM'e  will   be  no  lime  to  strengthen  in  a  frenzy.       "They  will    find  you  liere; 

the  (^arih-works."  th(\y  will   sto])  and  seai'ch   the  house;   'tis 

■•  l.(  I,  tluMn  fall,  then!      "What  yon  are  you  tli(\y  ai'e  after,  T^lilcs." 
tbiirKing     of,    C^itlKM'inc     ('ai'r,    is     Miles  "No,    1 — ov(M'heaj'd  —  they     will — l)om- 

Wadsworlh's  father  and  mother,  and  sis-  l)ai"d  Stonington   in   an    hour.      Go.  Calh- 

ter  ]*ani(da."  erinc." 

Catherine  went  rosy  red.  and  ran,  with  "  They  v.ill  sto])and  search,  and  if  they 

her  grandmother  calling  vainly  aft(M'  Ikm-,  lind  you,  they  will  kill  you,  Miles." 
through    tJi(^.    house    to    the    garden.       It  "  As  well  one  time  as  another,  Catlier- 

Avas   in    her   mind    to   cross    to    IIk^    lipids  ine,"  re})lied   Ca])tain    Miles  WadsW'Orth, 

from  the  garchwi,  and  tluMi  lo  run  ihi'ongh  faintly, with  a  little  bitterness  of  sadness, 

them  to  a  point  failhcr  u.p  the  road,  that  '"I  have  no  sweetheai't  and  no  ship,  and 

Ixiing  considered  a  slioi'Icr  way.  my  old   father  and  mother  have  another 

(Aitherin(^  hiii'ried  ihi'ongh  the  old  gar-  son    and  Avill    not   miss   me.      I   must  die 

den.  overrun  with    box   in    sinuous  grcMMi  for  my  country,  which  alone  has  any  need 

windings,   under    t!ie    arches    of    ancient  of  me,  and    as   well  now.      Bun    to   Ston- 

ros(>-ii-ees.        Blaclv     Sylvy's    (\V(>s    rolhul  iiiglon,  (/alherine,  for  ten  minutes  on  the 

wliitf^    with    c]iildli]-;(>  wondiM*   and    terror  earth-work's   may  mean    victory  and    the 

from  the  shadowy  kit(dien  window.     C*ath-  salvation  of  the  town.      Leave  me  where 

(M'im;    ran    down    tli(^   main    ^ardiMi   ])alh,  I  am.  and  go." 

between  ihe  lium])in^'  rows  of  box.      Slu^  But  Catln^'ine  Carr. with  Ihm' mouth  set 

climbed  the  wall  al  ihe  rear,  and  had  just  hard,  was  already  urging  the  young  man 

set    foot    on    tli(^    sun  l)aked    grass    of    the  towai'd  the  house,  though  h(^,  continued  to 

field    when   she   gav(^    a   (dioking  cry  ami  l)(\g  Ikm*  not,  almost  ))it(M)usly.        "  Cather- 

started  back.      Captain  ?klik^s  AVadsworl  h  ine,   for   your   life  leave   me   and  go,"  he 

was  coming  toward  her.  runniu'^-  weakly,  begged,    stammering  and   stumbling,    for 

as    if   he    w(M'e   about    lo    fal I,  Hin^■iug  out  the   ]);un    and  dizziness   in   his  head  wei-e 

with  uncertain  kntM^s  likt^  a  druiikcui  man.  great,  and    bis   feet  met    the  ground  with 

His    face   was    darldy    iIusIkhI.  though    it  st  rang(^  shocks.   Captain  Miles  Wadsw^oi'th 

had  grown  so  tliin   that   one  who  did  not  was    n(\irly    spent   with   exhaustion    fi'om 

know    it  as  well   as  her    own    might    not  the     h(\it    and     th<i     stress    and     anxiety 

hav(^  recognized  it.  and  h(^  ke[)t  one  hand  of    his    escape,   being    also    w(Mvken(Hl    in 

l)ressed  hard  against  his  side.  health   by  anxiety  of  mind,  Jind  a  bullet 


HE    KEPT    ONE    HAND    TRESSED    HARD    AGAINST    HIS    SIDE. 
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wound  received  some  time  since  in  liis 
side.  His  <^-()()d  shi[)  tlie  Constitution 
liad  been  captured  by  tbe  British  on  the 
lii<;-!i  seas  before  the  war  liad  begun,  and 
lie  liimself  impressed  into  service  in  ihe 
Ih'itisli  navy.  That  morning-,  having-  dis- 
covered that  messengers  were  to  be  sent  to 
warn  Stonington  and  g-ive  her  anliour  to 
remove  the  inliabitanfs.  lie  had  jumped 
overboard  and  swum  ashore;  but  on  reacli- 
ing  the  land  he  had  sunk  down  exhaust- 
ed, and  lain  there  he  knew  not  how  long-. 

Catherine  half  dragged,  half  bore  him 
into  tlie  house,  to  the  bedroom  out  of  the 
cool  north  ])arlor.  and  forced  him  gently 
upon  the  bed,  on  which  he  sank,  g-a,sping- 
faintly,  for  his  strength  was  almost  spent. 

Madam  Ca rr  stood  in  the  entry  as  they 
l)assed,  and  Idack  Sy Ivy's  eyes  rolled 
white  over  hershoulder.  ''  Who— who— ?" 
dc^manded  Madam  Carr,  and  her  face  was 
as  ])ale  as  her  darned  laces.  She  did  not 
know  Miles  Wadswoi'th  with  his  emaci- 
ated figure  aud  his  thin  Hushed  face. 

Catherine  answered  not  a  word  till  she 
had  laid  Miles  on  the  bed  and  come  back 
panting-.  ''Fetch  cold  water  from  the 
well,  and  a  towel,  quick',''  she  orchn-ed 
Sylvy,  imperatively,  then  ran  to  the  ca\\)- 
board  in  tlie  south  room  for  a,  glass  of 
cordial;  but  Madam  (^arr  caught,  her  l)y 
the  arm.  "Who  is  it,  Catherine  Carri''' 
she  demand(Hl. 

"Miles— it  is  Miles;    let  me  g-o."' 

"  How  comes  he  here:'"" 

"  He  has  escaped  from  the  British  Let 
me  go,  grandmothei'." 

"They  will  shoot  him  if  tli(\v  find  him 
here." 

"They  shall  not  tind  him."' 

"  I  saAV  the  gleam  of  their  bayonets 
down  the  road  befoi-e  I  came  in.  They 
are  almost  here.  They  will  shoot  him  if 
they  find  him,  Catherine  Carr." 

Catherine  gazed  at  her  grandmother 
with  a  face  of  pale  desperation;  then  the 
color  came  back,  her  eyes  flashed  with 
sudden  resolution  and  fun.  and  sIk^  gave 
one  leap  toward  the  north  ])()rcdi.  where 
lay  the  red  damask  petticoat  which  she 
had  been  mending. 

"Catherine.  Catherine  Carr.  what  are 
you  going  to  doT' 

Catherine  made  a  swift  notch  with  her 
scissors,  then,  with  a  fierce  twitch  (»f  lun* 
strong  young  arm,  rent  the  petticoat  from 
belt  to  hem. 

"Catherine,  what  are  you  doing r  Are 
Tou  cone  mad.'"' 


Catherine  made  no  reply;  she  rushed 
to  the  fireplace,  caught  up  the  pokei-,  and 
thrust  it  through  the  band  of  the  damask 
petticoat,  then  scuttled  up  the  winding 
spiral  of  the  front  stair,  and  hung  out  the 
red  liag  which  she  had  improvised  from 
the  second-story  window  over  the  front 
door. 

Madam  Carr.  all  in  a  tremulous  whir 
of  silken  skirts,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
stair;  she  thought  that  her  granddaugh- 
ter had  h)st  her  wits  over  the  peril  of  her 
lover.  "Catherine,"  she  called,  faintly, 
and  as  she  called  caught  a  scarlet  gleaui 
through  the  side-lights  of  the  front  door, 
heard  the  tramp  of  lieavy  feet,  and  the 
jingle  of  swords,  then  a  great  clatter  of 
the  knocker.  Then  she  heard  the  voice 
of  Catherine,  who  was  waving  the  red 
Hag  from  the  window  overhead — 

"  What  do  you  want,  gentlemen?"' 

A  voice  of  in(iuiry  sounded  from  with- 
out, and  it  w^as  imperious,  though  some- 
what tempered  by  admiration  for  Cather 
ine's  fair  face,  and  respect  for  her  gentle, 
line-bred  manners. 

T'hen  Madam  (^arr  heard  her  grand- 
daughter's voice  again,  genth^  as  evei", 
yet,  with  a  tone  in  it  which  she  had  never 
heard,  and  wliicdi  s(H'med  to  show  in  a 
Hash  the  girl  to  her  as  a,  stranger:  "It  is 
the  Hag  of  th<'  small  -  po.v,  gentlemen. 
You  can  enter  if  you  please,  but  you  will 
do  so  at  your  i)eril." 

There  was  a  commotion  among  th(^ 
redcoats  ;  then  the  man's  voice  sounded 
again,  with  a  (piaver  of  consternation  in 
it.  "Who  is  ill,  madam?"' 

And  Catherine  Cai'r  answered,  unfal- 
tering over  the  first  lie  of  her  life,  "My 
brother,  gcmtlemen."' 

"  A  sailor  has  escaped  from  our  ship 
this  morning.  Has  one  come  liere  seek- 
ing sludter.'"" 

"  No.  sir."' 

T'hei'e  was  a  confused  murmur  of 
voices;  then  the  leading  one  was  heard 
again:  "  1  am  dc^spatched  by  the  British 
commodore  to  give  notice  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Stonington  that  the  bombard- 
ment by  his  ]\lajesty"s  ships  will  begin  in 
an  hour's  lime,  and  to  warn  them  to  re- 
move to  })la('es  of  safety."' 

'■()h.  I  ])rav  you.  gentlemen,"  cried 
Catherine  C.irr  and  if  she  was  guilty  of 
a,  bit  of  malicious  humor  in  the  midst  of 
her  terror  and  danger  they  did  not  per- 
(MMve  it  — "I  ]n'ay  you,  gentlemen,  to  as- 
sist   iiK^    in   removing    my   poor   brother. 


THE    IMPROVISED    FLAG. 


who  is  ill  the  worst  stage  of  the  disease. 
to  some  phice  of  safety  before  tlie  bom- 
bard men  t  begins."' 

Then  tlie  young  ollicei-,  wlio  had  a  face 
as  fair  and  rosy  as  the  ladies  of  wliom  lie 
w^as  a  deal'  k)vei',  aiiswcM-ed  in  great  liaste: 
"There  is  no  eans(=;  for  ahirni.  ma(]am  : 
you  are  well  out  of  range  of  our  (ire. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  remove  vour  bro- 
ther, and  it  might,  do  him  great  hai'm, 
since  lie  is  in  such  a  state.  I  bid  you  good- 
day,  and  may  the  sad  atHiction  which  is 
upon  your  house  spare  your  roses  I" 

Then  Madam  Carr  heard  th(^  heavy 
tramp  of  i-etreating  feet,  and  saw  the 
vanishing  swing  of  scarlet,  shoulders,  and 
Catherine  came  down  staii-s,  laughing. 

Her  grandmother,  })ale  with  anxiety 
and  bewildei-ment,  yet  looked  at  her  with 
asperity.  ''T^augh,  if  you  can,  at  false- 
hood and  disloyalty  against  your  i-ight- 


fnl  country  and  I'ulei'.""  said  she,  "but 
you  know  not  if  they  will  not  return  and 
shoot  vom-  lovei'  in  there,  and  3'ou  know 
not  if  he  be  not  1\  ing  dead  now  with  a 
sun.stroke.  ^^)U  would  laugh  on  the  vei'ge 
of  the  grave." 

C^ithei'ine  turned  pal(\  and  hastened 
into  tlie  noi'tli  bedroom,  where  Captain 
]\liles  lay.  wiili  l)lacl<:  Svlvy  wetting  his 
head  with  cloths  wet  in  cold  watei',  and 
crooning  the  while  with  a  half-savage 
murmur  of  sympathy  and  love.  Miles 
did  not  (»pen  his  <\v(\s  as  Catherine  bent 
ovei'  him.  and  Svlvy  shook  her  head 
warningly.  U\  spite  of  liis  ])eril  and 
anxiety.  ]\liles  Wad.sworth  had  fallen  into 
the  re])()se  of  utter  exhaustion. 

Madam  Carr  beckoned  Catherine  out 
into  th(>  parlor.  '"  What  if  they  sus})ect, 
and  stop  on  their  way  back — what  then?'' 
she  whispered. 
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"Thev  will  Dot  stop  wIhmi  tlioy  are  letter  })ai)ei'  over  tlie  jars,  and  was  back 
bouml  on  such  an  errand/"  Catherine  in  tlie  bedroom.  Then,  wliile  the  black 
wliispered  back.  l)iit  liei-  forehead  was  woman  watcHied  lier  in  consternation, 
contracted  a   little.      TIkmi    suddenly  her     though    she    ceased    not   her   cold -water 

applications,  she  made  with 
soft  and  deft  toucljes  Captain 
Miles  Wad.sworth's  handsome 
face  I'esemble  most  hideously 
that  of  a  sniall-])ox  i)atient. 
i^'  Wlieii  Catherine  turned. after 

linishing-  her  woi-k.  she  saw  her 
gi'andmother  standing  in  the 
doorway,  watching  her  with  an 
expression  which  i-esembled  her 
own.  Full  of  pertni'bation  and 
an.xiely  was  ]\Iadam  Cai-r's  face, 
and  yet  there  was  a  lift  at  her 
nioulii  corners  which  denoted 
something  else.  Suddenly  she 
glided  swiftly  to  the  cu])board 
beside  the  chimney  in  the  ])ar- 
lor,  wliei'e  lliey  k('i)t  a  small 
stock  of  domestic  I'emedies.  and 
displayed,  with  a  shrewd  na»'- 
rowing  of  her  eyes,  a  small  vial 
to  Cathei'ine.  "It  is  assafa^ti- 
da.  and.  in  case  they  return,  it 
can  be  s])illed  on  the  lloor  for 
the  evil  smell  of  the  disease." 
said  she.  and  Cathei'ine  nodded, 
laugliing  again  :  but  at  that  mo- 
4'  ment  came   a    clatlei'ing   knock 

on  the  fi'ont  dooi-.  whicli  caused 
them  both  to  start  and  ])ale. 

■■  'i'hey  h;i  ve  come  bade."' 
gas])('d  Catherine,  losing  foi-  the 
moment  her  coui'age;  but  her 
gi'andniolhei'  stood  lii-m.  "(iO 
to  the  door.""  s;ild  she.  "and 
fetch  them  in  if  they  have  a 
mind!"  Then  she  went  her.self 
into  the  bedroom,  oi'dered  Syl- 
vy  away,  and  took  hei"  place  at 
Ca])tain  .Mih-s"s  h(>ad. 

('allxM-ine  ran  up  tli(^  stairs. 
Hung  open  th(^  window,  and 
brandished  her  ominous  liag. 
()nly  one  man  stood  below — a 
grizzled  old  king's  v(Meran.with 
a  sqiiare  jaw.  small  eyes  of  stub- 
whole  face  lighted  wiili  the  tla>h  of  her  l)oni  (hMiance.  and  a  fact'  d(M'ply  dinted 
ready  wit.  and  her  month  twitched,  foi-  with  tlu'  small  pox.  In  doubt  and  sus- 
so  full  of  s})ii-it  w;is  >he  that  she  had  picion  as  to  whrlher  the  d(^serter.  or  a 
presence  of  mind  to  love  llie  jest  which  body  of  the  enemy  and  ai'ins.  might  not 
sometimes  rides  abi-east  wiili  (hniucr.  Out  ho  conceaUnl  in  the  house,  this  man.  John 
she  ran  to  the  kitchen,  got  a  Jar  of  iIk^  Ihisby  by  name,  luul  volunleei'cd  to  return 
currant  jelly   which    she   had   ju^t    made,      and   face  the  ])estilence. 

and  the  ]>orringer  of  ]>aste  which  she  had  "You    will    ent(M'    at    your    ])eril.  sir."' 

used    for    fasteninu-    th(>    little    circles    of     dec-Iared  Calheri ne"s  sweet  voice  from  the 
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window.  She  had  quite  recovered  her- 
self; her  eyes  flashed,  and  her  cheeks 
were  as  red  as  her  flag'. 

When  tlie  caller  declared  grufliy  his 
intention  to  enter,  Catherine  ran  down 
at  once  and  opened  the  door,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  iDedroom  wherein  Captain 
^\Iiles  Wadsworth  lay. 

"I  beg  you,  sir,  to  be  quiet,  and  not 
listurb  my  brother,  or  his  life  may  an- 
swer for  it,"  said  Catherine,  softly;  and 
he  soldier  made  no  answer,  but  trod  on 
iptoe,  and  barely  stepped  over  the  bed- 
:\)om  threshold.  Indeed,  he  found  one 
look  and  one  breath  enough.  Madam 
Carr  had  spilled  all  the  assafoetida  as  she 
proposed,  and  Captain  Wads  worth's  face 
in  the  darkened  room  was  a  hideous  sight. 
Madam  Carr  had  slipped  the  wet  towel 
over  his  forehead  and  eyes,  but  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  was  exposed,  and  it  look- 
ed, as  John  Busby  reported,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  Christmas  pudding.  And 
as  for  the  disease  being  small-pox — "  Go 
there  and  draw  one  long  breath,"  said 
John  Busby. 

John  Busby  retreated,  fairly  routed, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  by  the  wit  of  two 
women,  sturdy  soldier  though  he  was,  and 
the  gleam  of  his  scarlet  coat  was  soon 
out  of  sight  on  the  Stonington  road. 

After  he  was  gone,  Captain  Miles  Wads- 
worth  lay  in  such  a  peace  of  rest  and 
slumber  that  it  seemed  almost  like  that 
of  death,  and  Madam  Carr  ordered  that 
he  be  left  to  himself.  "  He  will  do  now^," 
said  she,  "but  we  will  leave  his  face  as 
'tis  lest  they  come  again,  and  he  be  shot, 
and  we  convicted  of  perjury." 

She  went  out  with  her  stately  glide, 
but  Catherine  lingered,  gave  a  swift  glance 
around  to  make  sure  that  she  was  not 
seen,  then  bent  over  the  sleeping  man 
and  kissed  him  softly.  Then  she  slipped 
out,  all  glowing  with  blushes,  and  looked 
at  the  tall  clock  on  the  stair  landing. 
It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Catherine  reckoned,  standing  there. 
"In  about  half  an  hour  tliey  will  have 
reached  Stonington  and  given  warning," 
she  reflected;  '"then  they  liave  to  return 
to  their  ship.  That  will  take  near  an 
hour  longer,  as  they  have  computed. 
The  bombardment  will  begin  about  the 
half-hour  after  six." 

Suddenly  the  thought  came  to  Cath- 
erine Carr.  "If  —  if  those  messengers 
could  be  delayed  two  hours — one  hour — 
only  one  half-hour— the  people  of  Ston- 
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ington  might  be  able  to  save  the  town." 
For  she  remembered  what  her  lover  had 
said  as  to  the  value  of  even  fifteen  min- 
utes for  the  strengthening  of  defences. 
Catherine  Carr,  a  slifii  young  figure,  in 
her  gown  of  faded  purples  and  roses, 
stood  with  her  fair  alert  face  fronting  the 
face  of  the  clock  as  if  it  were  the  verita- 
ble one  of  time  and  eternity,  in  which 
she  could  find  the  eyelight  of  wisdom. 

Then  she  threw^  back  her  head,  her 
white  throat  swelled,  and  she  gave  a 
short  laugh,  which  was  to  her  gay  un- 
daunted temper  the  expression  of  resolu- 
tion. 

Catherine  hurried  out  on  the  porch, 
caught  up  the  remaining  half  of  her  red 
damask  petticoat,  and  raced  down  the 
roail . 

Catherine  hastened  toward  the  tavern 
which  had  been  so  incontinently  deserted, 
down  the  stretch  of  dusty  road  between 
the  powdered  thickets  of  gold  and  purple 
midsummer  bloom.  The  sun  rays  beat 
over  from  the  westward  like  the  fierce 
arrows  of  retreating  hunters,  there  were 
broadsides  of  heat  from  earth  and  sky, 
and  every  leaf  and  blade  and  flower  had 
seemingh"  its  own  shot  for  the  weary 
eye  that  heljeld  it,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
hottest  days  of  the  year.  But  Cath- 
erine had  no  thought  of  the  heat  as  slie 
sped  along,  being  fully  })ossessed  with 
fiercest  love  and  loyalty,  not  for  her  coun- 
try— for  as  to  that  she  was  divided — but 
for  her  lover.  Sh.e  remembered  Miles 
Wadswortirs  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
Stonington,  and  how  he  had  risked  liis 
own  life  for  that  end,  and  rather  than 
fire  against  his  countrymen. 

"Slonington  shall  be  saved.  Miles," 
she  cried,  exultantly,  as  she  hurried 
along.  She  thought  of  the  good  folk 
whom  she  knew  in  the  town,  and  how 
Miles  Wa.ds worth's  father  and  mother 
and  sister  dwelt  there. 

Wlien  she  reached  the  tavern  she  saw 
the  boat  from  th.e  British  frigate  rocking 
on  the  blue  sv.'cll.  and  to  her  great  relief 
it  was  em])iy.  Her  fear  had  been  lest  a 
sailor  or  two  were  left  in  charge.  She 
did  not  know  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
that  they  had  been  lured  from  their  al- 
legiadice  i\v  the  al)andoned  barrels  of 
New  Englaiul  rum  in  the  tavern,  and 
were  then  therein.  I'oi'getful  of  friend  aiul 
foe  alike. 

Catherine  got  a  hatchet  from  the  tav- 
ern  wood-pile,  and   ran   down   the  beach 
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fo  the  boat.  She  liad  a  strong  arm  and 
wi-ist;  .she  had  soon  cut  a  liole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  severed  tlie  rope. 
All  the  time  she  was  in  deadly  fear  lest 
some  one  on  the  ships  which  swarmed 
aloof  in  the  liaze  of  the  heat  might  spy 
her  out  with  a  glass.  She  had,  to  guard 
tigainst  that,  l)r()uglit  the  severed  half  of 
her  damask  petticoat  and  pinned  it  over 
her  shoulders,  tlnit  any  wjitcher  might 
take  it  for  the  red  coa.tof  England. 

When  her  work  was  done,  and  she  was 
hurrying  up  the  road,  she  cast  a  glance 
back,  to  see  the  dim  ships  moving  in  a 
line  toward  a  position  more  directly  op- 
l)osite  the  town,  all  except  one.  which 
lingered  for  the  return  of  the  boat. 

"  That  boat  will  never  return,"  thought 
Catherine  Carr,  "  a.nd  they  cannot  bom- 
bard until  they  are  sure  thiit  the  first  shot 
will  not  kill  their  own  men.'' 

Then  she  rellected — suppose  she  had 
scuttled  the  boat,  how  long  would  it  take 
for  the  soldiers  to  sigmil  the  shij),  aiid  for 
another  boat  to  be  sent  to  them?  It 
would  take  some  time,  certainly,  but  could 
she  iu)t  delay  them  longer  still?  A  si)irit 
of  utt'-M"  daring  and  mischief  seiz<'d  the 
girl,  i.nd  imaginations  as  extravagant  as 
those  of  a  child  [)ossessed  hei*.  She 
was  of  an  exceeding  nervous  tempera- 
ment, as  finely  res})onsive  to  all  new 
conditions  as  a  bird  which  slants  its 
wings  to  i:\Qvy  change  of  wind.  jMore- 
over,  the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  instead 
of  dei>ressing  her  with  sluml)i'ous  languor, 
had  stung  her  to  fi-eer  life.  She  had  I'isen 
vrith  higlicr  and  higher  understanding 
and  cai)acity  to  every  new  emei'gency  of 
danger,  until  now  she  was  in  a  fairly 
abnormal  condition  of  activity,  and  bar- 
riers were  as  nothing  to  the  leaping  pow- 
ers of  her  mind. 

''I  will  delay  tlu'  Britisli  ships  longer 
still,''  said  Catherine  Carr. 

Just  befoi'c  she  I'eached  her  own  house 
she  saw  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  ahead,  then 
horns  tossed  through  it.  followed  by 
bounding  red  iianlvs  and  lashing  tails. 
Then  she  heard  tlu^  shi'ill  scream  of  a  fife, 
and  knew  that  little  .Johnny  Purdy  was 
driving  home  the  cows,  jilayingthe  vvhilp 
on  the  fife  on  which  his  grandfather  had 
])layed  in  the  Revolution,  and  in  wlucli 
liis  soul  delighted. 

Catherine  bounded  forward  and  caught 
the  boy  l)y  the  arm.  He  sta.rtnl  at  h.er 
in  bewilderment,  his  life  still  at  his 
pouting  lips.      He  and  liis  widowed  mo 


ther,  living  olT  the  main  road,  had  heard 
naught  of  the  ai)])roach  of  the  British. 

Catherine  talk'ed  fast;  the  boy's  face 
kindled  as  he  listened.  He  was  a  sun- 
burnt lad  of  twelve,  with  ready  blushes, 
but  steady  eyes. 

When  Catherine  released  him,  bidding 
him  hurry,  he  went  forward  with  a  leap, 
driving  the  cows  at  a  furious  I'ate,  but  hi>, 
fife  was  still. 

Catherine  ran  toward  the  house,  and 
her  grandmother  met  her  at  the  door. 
"  IL;  is  still  asleep,'"  she  said.  "  Vrhere 
have  you  been,  Catherine  Carr?" 

"I  have  been  to  the  Bi-itish  boat  and 
scuttled  it." 

"  They  will  shoot  you  for  a  traitor,  and 
you  are  one,"  said  Madam  Carr,  hotly,  but 
hei'  eyes  snai)ped. 

Catherine  made  no  reply,  but  hurried 
up  to  the  garret  and  got  tlie  two  old  mus 
kets  which  her  grandfather  Carr  had 
once  used  against  the  colonists. 

"AVhat  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
muskets?  Is  your  brain  turned?""  de 
maiided  IMadam  Cai'r,  when  Catherine 
came  down. 

"(U)  to  the  door  and  watch,  grandnu)- 
ther,  and  you  will  see,'' answered  Cath- 
erine, running  out  with  a  nuisket  over 
ca(d)  shoulder,  though  they  were  of  pro- 
digious weight  and  length,  and  slie- could 
scai'cely  walk  under  them. 

The  country  road  was  bordered  with 
stoiuj  walls.  Catherine  laid  hei*  two  mus- 
kets one  ovei'  each  wall,  a  little  above  tlie 
house,  with  their  muzzles  pointing  up  tlie 
road  at  a  slight  slant.  Then  back  she 
went  for  some  pokers  and  tongs  and 
shovels,  and  even  warming-pans  with 
long  brass-bound  handles,  which,  seen  in 
an  uncei'tain  light  of  gathering  dusk, 
and  also  of  storm,  for  that  which  had 
threatened  all  day  was  i-olling  high  in 
the  northwest,  might  well  deceive  the 
eyes  of  suspicion  in  a  hostile  land.  x\ll 
these  she  ranged  over  the  stone  walls, 
with  the  muskets  at  the  ends  nearest  the 
town;  and  then  came  little  Johnny  Pur- 
dy. dragging  ])ain  fully  the  enormous 
gun  used  by  his  ancestor  of  Plymouth 
against  the  Indians.  That,  when  ])laced, 
seemed  to  project  half  across  the  I'oad  with 
its  furious  old  muzzle:  and  though  it 
could  not  be  iii-ed  without  such  labor  and 
])reparation  as  were  out  of  the  question, 
yet  its  look  was  an  intiniation  of  a  far- 
reaching  death. 

Then    Johnny    Purdy.    who    was    pale 
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nndei'  his  freckles,  for  his  ancestral  blood 
was  surging  high  in  his  heart,  went,  ac- 
cording to  instructions,  his  fife  in  liand, 
to  a  point  some  distance  away  in  the 
fields,  whence  he  could  fly  easily  to  cov- 
er of  the  woods;  and  Catherine  Carr, 
with  a  tin  pan  and  two  sticks  for  a  drum, 
stationed  herself  aloof  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road. 

When  the  men  from  the  British  ship, 
with  the  young  officer  at  their  head,  came 
down  the  road  on  their  way  to  take  boat, 
having  warned  the  town  of  Stonington 
according  to  instructions,  they  sav/  to 
their  dismay  a  gleaming  file  as  of  mus- 
kets projecting  over  either  w^all  just  before 
they  reached  the  Carr  house.  The  thun- 
der-clouds were  gathering  fast,  and  there 
was  a  sallow  twilight  over  the  wiiole 
country.  They  doubted  not  that  they 
saw  at  least  twelve  good  muskets,  six  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  forming  a  short 
but  certain  lane  of  death  for  the  King's 
men  to  pass.  They  halted,  and  suddenly 
from  the  right  came  the  shrill  scream  of 
;i  fife  in  the  tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle"; 
;iien  the  triumphant  beat  of  a  drum  re- 
sponded from  the  left.  That  meant,  to 
the  British,  American  re-enforcements  in 
both  quarters,  and  the  impossibility  of 
laking  to  the  fields  and  skirting  the  mus- 
kets. 

The  men  were  brave  soldiers  as  any  in 
■lis  Majesty's  service,  but  a  little  pause 
itefore  what  seemed  a  certain  march  on 

leath  did  them  no  discredit.  Some  time 
was  spent  by  them  in  conference  as  to 
what  course  to  pursue,  some  holding  it 
was  best  to  retreat  on  the  town  and  seize 
■I  boat,  some  holding  that  since  their  Hag 

iid  not  protect  them  here  it  would  not 
iiiere,  and  they  would  either  be  cut  in 
pieces,  or  held  prisoners  to  prevent  the 
bombardment. 

And  all  the  time  the  Stonington  men 
were  working  for  their  lives  at  the  earth- 
works, while  the  ancient,  useless  muskets 
and  the  pokers,  tongs,  and  warming-pans 
pointed  fierceh^  over  the  stone  walls,  above 
the  Carr  house,  at  the  enemy ;  and  the  fife 
played  on  the  right  nearer  and  nearer, 
now  this  wa}',  now  that;  while  the  drum 
sounded  bravely  on  the  left. 

Finally  the  men  from  the  British  ship 
placed  themselves  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
levelled  their  guns,  and  made  a  rushing 
charge,  as  brave  in  spirit  as  that  of  the 
six  hundred,  though  it  was  against  a 
powerless     enemy,    and     their     bravery 


seemed  to  recoil  upon  themselves  with 
a  shock  of  mortification  and  ridicule. 

After  tlie  bloodless  passage  between 
the  bristling  walls,  there  was  a  halt  and 
hoarse  shout,  half  of  mirth,  half  of  rage. 

Catherine  had  fled  like  a  deer  through 
the  garden  into  the  house,  and  little 
Johnny  Purdy  had  dropped  into  a  misty 
hollow,  w^here  they  might  have  searched 
all  night  for  him  in  vain.  There  he  lay 
low,  shaking  with  exultant  laughter, 
though  the  thunder  ■  shower  burst  over 
him,  drenching  him  to  the  skin,  and 
pelting  him  as  with  bullets  of  water. 

As  Catherine  entered  the  house  there 
came  a  blinding  blue  Hash,  and  a  report 
like  a  whole  broadside  of  artilleiw.  Cath- 
erine rushed  through  into  the  south  room, 
where  her  grandmother  was.  She  was 
laughing,  but  her  grandmother's  look 
checked  her. 

"See  w^liat  you  have  done!"  cried 
Madam  Carr,  ])anting.  "They  are  com- 
ing back  here !" 

Catherine  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  there  were  the  redcoats  coming  on  a 
run.  Their  charge  had  cari-ied  them 
past,  but  the}''  had  turned  as  soon  as  they 
had  collected  their  wits, and  made  for  the 
Carr  house.  They  hesitated  no  longer 
before  that  flying  ensign  of  a  dread  pes- 
tilence. Either  they,  having  just  expe- 
rienced such  a  scurvy  trick,  suspected  tlie 
subtei'fuge,  or,  l)eing  so  wroth  with  those 
who  had  mocked  them,  feared  no  danger, 
or  else  were  minded  to  seek  one  moment's 
shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  though 
that  would  have  scarcely  been  to  their 
credit,  being  on  the  King's  service;  but, 
whatever  ma}'  have  been  the  reason,  they 
were  coming. 

Catherine  Carr"s  brave  heart  and  gay 
daring  failed  her  utterly.  ''They — will 
— find  him!"  she  gas])cd.  This  contin- 
gency had  not  iMitered  her  head,  which 
was,  after  all,  that  of  a  child's,  without 
enough  retrospective  distance  to  give  her 
the  best  foresight. 

Then  it  was  that  ^ifadani  Carr  a,rose. 
"Be  quiet,  Cathei'ine  Cart-,  and  do  as  I 
bid  you,  and  I  will  save  him,"  said  she, 
and  went  straight  across  to  the  north 
parlor,  with  Catherine  at  her  heels, though 
her  knees  shook  so  that  she  could  scarce- 
ly stej). 

In  the  north  parlor  was  a  carved  chest 
of  precious  Indian  wood.  It  had  been 
one  of  ^Madam  Chirr's  wedding  treasures, 
and  held  some  of  her  most   precious  be- 
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loiig-iiig'S,  lier  bi'idal  gown  and  veil  and 
satin  shoes,  and  her  dead  liusbaiuVs  knee- 
buckles  among'  them. 

Madam  Carr  flung  open  tlie  chest,  and 
drew  therefrom  a  ])arcel  securely  folded 
ill  a  fine  linen  cloth,  laid  well  under  the 
others,  for  it  was  a  contraband  thing,  and 
had  been  ke])t  foi' years  at  the  risk  of  dis- 
paragement to  Madam  Carr's  loyalty. 

Siie  unfolded  the  i)arcel  while  the 
Iniocks  of  llie  British  soldiers  resounded 
through  the  house,  and  shook  out  the 
British  ensign,  which  had  been  struck 
on  a  British  man-of-wai*  in  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  and  had  fallen  into  lier  husband's 
hands,  to  be  held  sacred  by  Iiini,  and  his 
widow  after  him. 

In  the  bedroom,  dark  with  the  storm, 
Cai)tain  Miles  AVads worth  w^as  stirring 
in  faint  bewildered  wise,  awakened  by  the 
roll  of  tiie  thunder  and  the  clatter  at  the 
door.  Madam  C^arr,  holding  the  ilag  1je- 
liind  her.  went  into  the  room  and  u[)  to 
the  bed,  Catherine  following. 

"  The  British  are  about  to  enter  this 
house,"  said  Madam  Carr.  ''They  will 
shoot  you  for  a  deserter  if  they  find  you 
here.  Shut  your  eyes  and  lie  still,  and 
hold  ;^  our  breath,  for  your  life,"' 

Miles  ti'ied  to  speak, 

"Do  as  I  bid  you,  for  your  life,"  or- 
dered Madam  CViri*.  "  Shut  your  eyes  and 
hold  your  breath." 

Ca})tain  Miles  AVadsworth,  borne  down 
in  his  weakness  b}'  this  onslaught  of  ma- 
ternal will,  closed  his  eyes.  Then  ]\Iadam 
C;iri"  Hung  the  Ih'itish  ensign  over  him 
as  he  lay  there,  and  stood  at  his  side,  her 
head  bowed  as  in  pale  and  teai'less  grief, 
when  the  redcoats  rushed  into  the  room. 

There  was  a  sudden  hush  as  ihey  saw 
the  still  shape  on  the  bed  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag,  the  stony  grief  of  the  stately 
old  woman,  and  Ca,therine,  who  was 
w^eeping  in  good  earnest,  for  her  nerves 
had  given  way. 

They  all  uncovered,  and  then  the 
youi]g  officer  gave  the  word  to  leave  the 
room;  but  the  old  soldier  tlohn  j'usby 
spoke  up  in  surly  defiance  of  authority. 
'"Sir,"  said  he,  "'they  have  just  served 
us  one  trick;  this  may  be  another." 

''Silencel"  critnl  the  oihcer.  with  a  side 
glance  toward  the  weet>ing  Callierine, 
and  maybe  a.n  uneasy  consciousness  of 
the  evil  odor  in  the  room — "Silence!  The 
man  under  my  commjind  who  respi^cts 
not  the  dead  covered  by  the  British  tlag 
falls  himself.      Marcli  I" 


The  young  officer  gave  one  more  ad- 
miring and  passionate  glance  at  Cather- 
ine, If  he  suspected  aught  Avrong.  he  liid 
his  suspicions  from  himself,  and  as  h> 
spoke  he  heard  a  signal -gun  from  hi: 
ship,  and  knew  that  there  was  no  time  t^^ 
waste  upon  such  play  as  this.  Then  h. 
went  out  of  the  roou],  his  men  following. 

The  signal-gun  from  the  shi])  was  fire*'; 
again  as  the  redcoats  hurried  down  th- 
road,  with  the  storm  driving  hard  at  their 
heels,  and  the  lightning  playing  upoii 
their  scarlet  backs  like  whips  of  fire. 

The  bombardment  of  Stonington  wa: 
a  good  three  hours  late  that  night,  and 
though  continued  until  midnight,  and 
with  intei'vals  for  three  days,  and  some 
jM'operty  demolished,  the  town  was  saved, 
and  finally  the  British  lleet  sailed  away, 
leaving  the  American  flag  still  floating 
over  the  ram])arts. 

To  Catherine  Carr  the  safety  of  the 
town,  tlunigh  she  had  striven  so  hard  foi 
it,  was  as  nothing  to  that  of  her  lover; 
but  his  rejoicing  was  somewhat  tempered 
with  mortification  Avdien  lie  learned  that 
he  had  been  saved  l)y  the  flag  which  Avas 
hor;tile  to  his  country.  "A  traitor  and 
a  coward  might  have  availed  himself  of 
such  a  means  of  safety,''  he  said  once, 
holly;  but  j\ladani  Carr  faced  him  with 
stern  indignation:  "English  you  were 
horn,  and  your  forebears,  English  you 
will  live  and  die,  ami  those  who  come 
aftrr  you,  "declared  she.  "Blood  is  blood, 
and  race  is  race,  and  you  cannot  change 
it,  though  you.  deny  your  King,  and  crown 
all  your  own  umvorthy  heads.  You  will 
s])eak  with  an  English  tongue,  and  look 
askance  at  the  rest  of  the  world  Avitli 
English  eyes,  as  long  as  you  live.  The 
English  flag  covered  those  wlio  came  be- 
fore you  from  death  and  insult,  and  will 
cover  those  vslio  come  after  you.  It  has 
saved  your  life  now.  and  you  have  cause 
for  honor  and  pride,  and  not  shame," 
AVith  that  ^ladani  Carr  went  out  of  the 
room,  her  head  as  liigh  and  stiff  as  if  she 
bore  the  majesty  of  England  uiion  it,  and 
left  Cathei'ine  and  her  lover  alone  in  the 
north  parlor.  That  was  a  year  later,  when 
peace  was  established  and  Miles's  health 
(piite  restored.  ;ind  he  and  Catherine  wei-e 
to  he  married  the  next  day.  Even  then, 
Miles's  sister  Bamela,  and  Catherine's  bro- 
iher  Harry,  and  some  of  her  mates,  were 
out  in  the  fields  gathering  wild  flowers  to 
ti'im  llu;  old  Cai'r  house  for  the  wedding. 

Catherine  Can*. wdio  was  strong  in  nat- 
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ural  feminine  wiles  for  the  soothing  of 
man,  and  understood  well  how  to  inveigle 
him  sweetly  away  from  a  bone  of  argu- 
ment rather  than  allow  him  to  pause  to 
wrangle  over  it,  simply  remarked  to 
Miles  that  breathing  New  England  air 
for  threescore  years  and  ten  had  not 
changed  grandmother  Carr's  old  England 
heart,  and  old  trees  must  lean  their  own 
way,  and  went  on  to  tell  him  gayly  of 
little  Johnny  Purdy's  trepidation  over 
bringing  home  the  wedding-cake  from 
Stoninglon,  whither  it  had  been  taken  to 


be  iced,  on  his  wheelbarrow,  and  how  he 
had  sighed  with  relief  when  he  landed  it 
safe  at  the  door,  having  neither  spilled 
it  in  the  dust  nor  had  it  lasted  by  Avasp 
or  bee  or  boy. 

Miles  Wadsworth  looked  at  Catherine's 
beautiful,  laughing  face,  and  thought  no 
more  then  of  how  his  life  had  been  saved, 
since  saved  it  was  for  so  great  happiness; 
but  Catherine,  with  her  head  on  her  lover's 
shoulder,  cast  a  mindful  glance  at  the  old 
carved  chest  in  the  corner  which  held  the 
British  flag. 
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A    ROMAXCE. 
BY    II.  B.  MARRIOTT    WATSON. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

BUT  Christopher's  adventures  were  not 
yet  concluded  for  the  night.  He 
stepped  into  the  great  chasm  of  darkness 
that  yawned  upon  those  nether  parts  of 
Dreiburg,  and  began  to  move  briskly  and 
in  good  heart  with  himself  towards  the 
upper  town.  He  had  not  gone  fifty  paces, 
however,  when  a  black  shadow  leaped 
out  of  the  night  and  confronted  him  un- 
der a  gas-lamp.  He  had  entirely  forgot- 
ten the  wretched  Fritz,  and  yet  here  was 
that  young  man,  jumped  out  of  nowhere, 
barring  his  way,  meiiacing  and  cloudy,  in 
a  heavy  storm  of  passion. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "at  last.  I  have  no 
right  to  complain;  but  you  have  kept  me 
so  long,"  he  added,  with  a  moue.  "  Nat- 
urally^ one  must  expect  the  tediousness  of 
lovers.  But  ITl  warrant  you  that  the 
time  shall  ])ass  briskly  enough  for  you 
this  next  half-hour.'' 

'"Ah,  Herr  Polnitz,"  exclaimed  Chris- 
topher, recovering  himself  and  stepping 
down  from  his  philoso])her's  heights  of 
fancy,  "you  will  do  me  the  honor  to 
walk  on  with  me?  You  are  doing  no- 
thing?    No?" 

"  A  thousand  devils  on  your  insolence  I" 
said  the  young  man,  raging.  "  Y^ou  shall 
meet  me  now,  to-night." 

"  Oh,"  says  Christopher  to  himself,  "  so 
that's  how  the  land  lies!"  and  whistled 
thoughtfully.  "Come,  come,  my  dear 
sir,"  he  said  aloud,  "if  we  are  to  fight,  it 
need   be  no  excuse    for  our  brawling  in 

*  Berlin  in  A]! 


the  streets.  If  you  will  honor  me  with 
your  com])any  so  far  as  my  humble  resi- 
dence, I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  ar- 
range affairs  as  we  go,  and  pretty  accept- 
ably too." 

Fritz  bowed  quite  foi-mally,  being  now, 
as  he  considered,  taken  upon  his  proper 
footing,  and  in  all  ])olite  gravity;  and  the 
two  men  continued  their  walk  through 
the  solitary  streets. 

Reaching  his  inn,  Christopher  held  open 
the  door,  and  with  a  gesture  invited  Fritz  to 
precede  him.  Somewhat  nductantly,  and 
as  if  struggling  with  a  passing  suspicion, 
the  German  entered,  and  very  soon  was 
seated  in  an  arm-chair  in  Christopher's 
sitting-room.  "  And  now  to  business," 
he  said,  curtly. 

"  Quite  so,""  assented  Christopher;  "  and 
now  to  business."'  lie  ])ulled  out  a  pock- 
et-book and  scrutinized  the  ])ages.  "I 
will  give  you  at  once."  said  he,  "  the  dates 
I  have  free.  To-morrow,  I  fear,  is  very 
full.  I  can  give  you  three  in  the  after- 
noon. No,  stay — I  have  overlooked  it — 
I  have  an  appointment  with  Captain  von 
Ritter  then.  But — eleven  I  am  due  at  the 
Palace.  Ten — come — ten  o'clock  seems 
quite  free.      What  do  you  say  to  ten?"' 

"Ten  will  .suit  me  very  well,"  returned 
Fritz,  in  some  bewilderment  at  this  cool 
display  of  his  antagonist,  as  well  as  at 
the  names  he  had  mentioned. 

"Very  well,  then;   that's  settled.      Oh. 
by-tlie-way,  swords  or  pistols^"'   inquired 
Chi'istopher,  blandly. 
■il  number,  1899. 
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"It  is  your  cluAice.  sir,''  said  Fritz. 
Cliristoplicr  shrugged  his  shouklers,  and 
appcai'ing  hy  a  gesture  to  decline  the 
})rivi]ege,  still  interrogated  the  other  with 
Ills  eyes.  "Oh,  well,  sir,  swords,''  said 
Fritz,  in  some  confusion.  "Swords," 
repeated  Christopher,  making  an  entry 
in  his  ])ocket-hook,  which  he  thereupon 
closed  with  a  snap.  "  And  now  that's  off 
our  minds,  periiaps,  Herr  Polnitz,  you 
will  excuse  me  helping  myself  to  a  glass 
of  wine."  said  he.  "and  i)erhaps  you  will 
do  me  the  pleasure  to  join  me?"  he  add- 
ed, hlandly. 

lie  deftly  drew  the  cork  of  a  cham- 
pagne-l)ottle,  and  ])efore  Fritz  could  find 
words  for  a  rei)ly,  had  filled  a  tumhler 
for  his  guest.  l)raining  his  own,  he  sat 
hack  and  sighed.  '' I  needed  that,  sir," 
he  said.  "I  have  heen  talking  for  the 
last  four  hours,  I  helieve.  And  1  have 
had  an  exciting  pursuit  in  addition.  Oli. 
hy-the-way,"and  he  ])roke  off  in  an  easy 
fasliion,  "now  that  we  have  (ixed  our 
ai'rangements  for  the  little  meeting  to- 
mori'ow,  let  me  understand  what  ai-e  we 
fighting  ahout?" 

This  qu(\slion,  delivered  with  such  an 
air  of  civil  indifference,  a.nd  yet  with  a 
certain,  touch  of  curiosity  such  as  inight 
charactei'ize  one  that  inquires  the  time, 
struck  Fritz  at  once  into  confusion.  He 
stammered,  reddened,  and  linally  calliiig 
up  his  i-esolution, 

"You  knovr  very  ^vell.  sir,"  he  said, 
gruffly. 

"Pardon  me;  no."  res])onded  Christo- 
pher, geutly.  "I  helieve  thai  we  tight 
ahout  a  lady;  hut — pray  allow  nu^.  your 
glass — I  do  not  recall  that  any  specilic 
terms  were  given  to  the  quari'el." 

"I  am  not,  iiware  that  they  are  iieces- 
sary,"  returned  Fi'itz,  curtly,  and  fallijig 
hack  into  his  former  dc^meanor. 

"  No,  ])erhaps  not."  assented  Christo- 
pher, musingly.  "  Y(^t  it  might  have 
heen  an  advantage  to  iviiow  ^^hy  one  was 
ex})osing  one's  life."' 

"I  think,  sir,"  said  Fritz,  hotly,  Ijeiug 
conscious  of  the  irony  of  this  retort — "I 
think  you  vill  consider  the  ])osition  in 
which  I  found  you  a  suificicnt  justilicar 
tion.  As  a  man  of  houoi".  thci'e  was  no 
other  course  open  to  me  liian  tluit  I  have 
taken." 

"  And  yet,"  ohserved  Clirisiophoi', 
smoothly,  "  as  a  man  of  sense,  it  might 
have  heen  wise  to  consider  the  explana- 
tion offered." 


"  The  circumstances  argued  too  strong- 
\j,  sir,"  stammered  Herr  Polnitz. 

"True,  the  situation  developed  awk- 
W'ardly,"  assented  Christopher.  *'  Won't 
you  rehll  your  glass,  Herr  Polnitz?  I  find 
this  is  the  hest  wine  I  can  get  hereahouts. 
Allow  me.  This  is  my  birthday,"  and 
he  firmly  though  gently  filled  the  tum- 
hler to  the  brim.  Fritz  gazed  at  it  in 
stupid  dismay.  The  interview^  was  taking 
a  strange  turn.  He  hardly-  saw  his  con- 
duct properly  determined  for  him, 

"The  facts  were,  nevertheless,  as  I 
stated  them,  sir,"  said  Christopher,  mild- 
ly. ''  Conceive  the  situation.  I  was 
hotly  pui'sued,  and  seeing  a  lighted  win- 
dow, broke  rudely  in.  The  door  was  open- 
ed to  my  tap,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  has 
])een  often  opened  before  to  the  rap  of  a 
moi'e  welcome  visitor.  For  the  rest,  the 
sudden  alarm,  the  voices  in  the  house, 
Fran  Wagner,  your  own  footsteps— you 
can  conjecture  the  confusion  of  mind  of 
which  I  was  the  unwilling  and  unha})py 
cause." 

'*  If  this  was  as  you  say,  sir,"  said 
Fritz,  hastily,  "  the  lady  is  much  to  be 
pitied.'' 

"She  is,"  said  Christo])her,  "a  thou- 
sand times.  I  owe  her  infinite  thanks 
and  infinite  a])ologies,  some  sense  of  which 
I  trust  I  expressed  this  night.  I  Avill 
make  a,  point  of  calling  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at"  —  he  ])aused,  dwelliiig  on  the 
words  leisured V,  but  with  no  enqihasis — 
"  half  past  ten  to  I'cnew  my  gi'atitudc." 

Fritz  reddened,  and  to  hide  his  l)lush 
raised  the  glass  of  cham[)agne  to  his  lips. 
"I  think,  sir,'"  he  said,  ''that  perhaps 
we  were  hasty  in  our  an'angemcnt  for  to- 
mori'ow." 

"As  you  choose,"  said  Christopher, 
witli  nonchalance. 

The  young  man's  face  twittered  with 
emotions.  "Let  us  say  no  more  about 
it,''  he  went  on,  awkwardly,  and  then,  a 
quick  r)ui'st  of  feeling  lighting  u])  his 
Idunt  features,  "for,  damn  it,  sir,  I  think 
you"rc  a  good  sort,  and  I  like  you.'' 

Christopher  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief  under 
his  com))Osure,  for  it  had  taken  another 
Innir's  talking  to  get  out  of  this  trouble. 
"  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  your  good 
opinion."'  he  sa.id,  coui'teously,  "a.nd,  as 
you  suggest,  we  will  say  no  moi'e  al)out  it. 
And  now."  he  re>umed,  dropping  his  old 
mannei",  and  speaking  with  moi'e  dii-ect- 
ness.  and  iu  a  voice  conspicuously  alert, 
"tell   me,   Herr   Polnitz,  vou    are    not   a 
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rich  man?"  The  young  man  stared  at 
him.  "  You  have  5000  marks,"  continued 
Christopher,  in  a  business  voice. 

"How  the  devil  do  you  know  that?" 
asked  Fritz,  in  amazement. 

"It  is  my  business  to  know  a  good 
deal,"  answered  Christoplier,  with  a  smih\ 
"But  come;  you  will  understand  I  have 
no  wish  to  offend,  but  if  I  can  be  of  any 
financial  lielp  to  you— temporarily—" 

Herr  Polnitz  flamed  swiftly"  into  anger. 
"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  I  see  it  all !  You  would 
bu}^  my  honor.  Infamous!"  and  he  rose 
to  his  feet  Avith  threatening  gestures. 

"  Nay,"  said  Christopher,  suavelj^ 
"If  that  were  so,  it  is  the  lady's  honor 
I  should  have  endea.vored  to  purcliase. 
Surely  it  is  hers,  and  it  is  not  for  you  to 
put  a  price  on  it." 

This  staggered  Fritz,  who  was  unahle 
to  resist  the  magnificent  imperturbability 
of  his  host.  Moreover,  the  retort  seemed 
to  him  to  be  convijicing. 

"  True,"  he  stammered.      "  But — " 

"  Come,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it 
for  the  present,  then,"  said  Christopher, 
with  some  impatience;  "and  now,  if  you 
will  oblige  me  by  finishing  that  bottle, 
as  it  is  very  late,  I  will  nuike  bold  to  oiler 
my  excuses  and  leave  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  rose,  and  Fritz  having 
drained  his  tumbler  for  the  third  time, 
he  ushered  him  to  the  door  with  ceremo- 
nious elfusion.  When  tlie  door  of  the 
inn  closed,  Christopher  pulled  aside  the 
blind  and  peered  out  of  his  window.  The 
night  still  lay  black  upon  the  town,  but 
the  bells  near  by  struck  the  hour  of  two 
o'clock.  A  gusty  light  flared  across  the 
roadway  and  sprang  upon  the  form  of  a 
man  that  stood  implicit  in  the  shadows. 
Christopher  started  back.  He  had  rec- 
ognized the  figure  of  the  Pi-esident  of  the 
Convention  of  Weser-Dreiburg.  He  pull- 
ed the  blinds  down  again,  and  retreated 
to  his  bedroom. 

"Not  if  I  know  it,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  I've  made  a  pretty  good  beginning,  but, 
after  all,  I  must  have  my  office  hours, 
and  whatever  be  3^our  business,  my  friend, 
you  must  wait." 

Christopher's  lirst  consideration  in  the 
morning  was  to  review  the  events  of  the 
night.  They  had  fallen  so  unexpectedly, 
aiul  seemed  to  have  committed  him  to 
such  various  performances,  that  he  must 
needs  take  them  carefully  into  his  coun- 
sels. A  very  little  thought  ])ut  him  in  a 
cheerful  frame  of  mind,  for  it  a[)peared  to 


him  that  the  vicissitudes  of  his  adventure 
had  not  been  thrown  away.  Indeed,  the 
longer  he  reflected  the  more  satisfied  he 
grew  with  his  installation  as  Providence 
in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Weser-Dreiburg. 
Over  his  cofl'ee  and  his  pipe  he  deliber- 
ated diligently  and  slowly  formulated 
his  plans.  We  have  seen  that  up  till  now 
he  had  conceived  no  definite  scheme  upon 
which  to  exercise  his  ambition.  But  al- 
most of  accident  he  had  chanced  upon 
the  clew  for  which  he  had  been  searching, 
and  he  resolved  to  carry  the  action  boldly 
into  headquarters.  The  three  territories 
of  Weser-Dreiburg,  Erwald,  and  Salz- 
hausen  ran  together  almost  con  term  i- 
]iously,  and,  conceived  as  one,  formed  a 
tolerably  large  and  compact  body  of 
country. 

Christopher  had  no  fancy  for  the  Ger- 
num,  and  he  had  a  nice  distrust  of  the 
uuif\'ing  possibilities  of  the  Austrian. 
In  any  case,  it  pleased  him  to  i-esolve  that 
he  would  weld  together  these  three  states 
into  one,  set  them  up  in  the  comity  of 
Euroi)e,  and  start  them  fairly  and  liber- 
ally upon  their  race  anu)ng  the  more  im- 
])ortant  nationalities  of  the  Continent. 
This  determination  reached,  he  cast  his 
mind  about  for  the  means,  and  lirst  his  im- 
agination lighted  on  Captain  von  liitter. 
He  was  in  honor  bound  to  fulfil  his  prom- 
ise to  Kalarina,  and  he  was  the  more  dis- 
])osed  to  do  so  that  the  Captain  of  the 
Body-Guards  was  likely  to  be  a  person- 
age of  whom  he  could  nuike  use. 

"I  must  scrai)e  acquaintance  with  this 
Captain,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  that's 
soon  accomplished,''  with  which  thought 
he  set  down  his  i)ipe  and  lay  back  in  his 
chair,  given  over  to  thought.  Presently 
he  sat  up,  drank  what  remainded  of  his 
cotl'ee,  and  starting  to  his  feet,  put  on  his 
hat. 

"All  the  same,"  he  said  to  himself, 
following  his  own  i-eilections,  "  I  was 
served  too  w(>ll  last  night  by  chance.  If 
I  am  anything  of  a  })layer,  I  fancy  I  can 
ari'ange  the  ligures  myself.  Henceforth 
I  will  keep  these  occurrences  within  my 
own  control;''  and  he  was  making  for  the 
door,  when  suddenly  it  o])ened,  and  there 
stood  before  him. with  a  ceremonious  and 
silent  bow,  Herr  Kreiss,  the  President. 

"I  have  availed  myself  of  your  kind 
invitation,  sir,"  said  the  President,  "that 
we  should  have  a  chat  together.  These 
things  are  better  arranged  informally,  as 
the  English  have  found.'' 
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Cliristoplier  ])iii  down  his  hat.  ''  J3y  all 
means/'  he  said,  cdieerfiilly.  He  had  for- 
o-otten  Herr  Kreiss,  but  lie  Avas  quickly 
aware  of  the  advantao-os  of  this  visit. 
"Pray  sit  down,  and  allow  me  to  ring' 
for  some  cotfee  for  you." 

The  Presidejit  took  a  seat  liai-d  hy  the 
untidy  table,  and  his  coloidess  and  soml)re 
eyes  studiously  surveyed  the  dingy  little 
room.  Then  the\^  came  back  to  Christo- 
pher. 

''  I  was  glad  to  see  that  you  got  otf 
last  night,"  he  said.  "  I  watched  until  I 
saw  you  enter  the  inn.'' 

"The  devil  you  did  I""  thought  Christo- 
])her.  ''I  may  ilnd  you  inconvenient, 
my  fi'iend."  But  aloud  he  said,  simply, 
"Thanks,  sir,  for  your  fi-iendly  olliccs.'' 

"I  will  not  deny."  continued  the  Pre- 
sident, ])lodding-  on  with  his  English, 
"  that  I  have  comc^  here  witli  more  suspi- 
cion than  I  entertained  last  night." 

''That  is  right,''  assented  Christo])hei', 
with  an  aipproving  nod.  ""  Hetter  have  it 
out.  There  is  nothing  like  a  frank  con- 
fession and  a  candid  explanation.  I  too 
lia.vc  my  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of 
my  worlving  with  you." 

The  President  stared  at  Cln-istopher  in 
astonishment. 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  that  they  are  not  insu- 
perabk%"  went  on  Christoi)her.  easily.  "  I 
have  no  doubt  tliat  with  your  assistance 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  round  them.  Still, 
I  must  be  frank  with  you- — thei'e  tliey 
are." 

The  tai)les  had  l)een  so  adroitly  turned 
npon  the  President  that  he  sat  in  some 
confusion  of  mind,  his  attention  divei'tcnl 
npon  Christo'pher's  difiiculties,  and  for  the 
time  l)eing  oblivious  of  his  own. 

"You  cannot  work  ^vith  usf'  he  in- 
quired. stu])idly. 

''Well,"  said  Christopher,  con  lidential- 
ly,  "  with  you  I  have  no  (juestion  as  to 
my  course.  But  you  are  ijot  alone,  and, 
to  be  })lain.  you  have  some  queer  spirits 
in  your  company.  See  herel  you  ai'e  ihe 
core  of  a.  reiniblican  movement  in  the 
vitals  of  this  Weser-Dreiburg.  Good;  it 
is  by  secret  springs  that  the  I'e volutions 
of  societies  are  set  in  motion.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  can  mani})ulate  Weser- 
Dreiburg,  but  how  about  the  neighbor- 
ing states?  I  conceive  you  iire  m;t  dull 
enough  to  expect  this  tiny  tei'ritcn'v  to 
stand  by  itself,  between  two  restless  and 
ruthless  mill-stones.  They  would  giiud 
you    to    powder    between    them.      ^Vhat 


then?  Have  you  an  aifinity  for  the  Prus- 
sian? Do  you  want  the  grenadiers  flood- 
ed upon  your  pavements,  and  your  wink 
construed  into  Use-majestel  Or  would 
you  fall  into  the  claws  upon  the  other 
side,  and  add  yet  another  to  the  hetero- 
geneous scrand3le  of  peoples,  fighting  and 
cheating  under  the  dual  crown?" 

"No,  no,"  said  the  President,  eagerly. 
"We  are  for  Weiser-Dreiburg — one  and 
indivisible — a  republic,  a  commonwealth." 

"  A^nd  I  ask  yon,"  said  Christopher, 
calml}',  "how  you  })ropose  to  keep  youi' 
balance  in  the  centre  of  this  bloody  arenn, . 
"Why,  even  now  the  jaws  of  Germany  ai  = 
ci'acking  on  you,  and  even  now  is  An..- 
tria's  arm  raised  for  a  stroke  I" 

"Never,  never:*"  cried  the  President, 
vehemently.  "  We  are  patriots.  It  is 
foi*  that  we  take  the  authority  from  a  wealv 
man's  Ininds.  Yes.  you  are  right.  We 
cannot  stand  alone.  J  agreed  with  you 
last  night.  You  have  a  statesman's  mind, 
sii";  you  sec  fai'  a,nd  well.  It  is  I'ight. 
We  must  have  a  wider  bas(\"' 

Christoi)liei'  leaned  forward  and  held 
out  his  hand,  seizing  the  Pi-esideni's  h.eart- 
i!y.  "You  have  solved  my  doubts,"  he 
said,  wai'mly.  "That  woi'd  carries  to 
my  heart  the  assura.nce  of  your  intelli- 
gence and  good-will.  A  wider  base!  We 
must  di'edge  Erwald  and  Salzhausen. 
I^ut  your  com])anions— can  you  manage 
them  ?" 

The  Pi'csident  nodded  cheerfully.  "I 
can  carry  most  of  them.  I  will  manage 
the  I'cst.  But  thei'e  are  obstinade  heads 
amongst  them — Bremner's,  for  instance. 
We  must  go  cautiously  to  work.  And 
that  reminds  me,  ^\\\  Lambert,''  he  said, 
suddenly  altering  his  note,  "you  are  in 
danger.  It  is  unlilady  that  the  conven- 
tion will  lose  sight  of  the  events  of  last 
night.      No;    \'ou  will  be  recognized." 

Christo])her  made  a  gesture  of  indiffer- 
ence. "I  have  no  fears  for  myself,"  he 
answei'ed.  "I  shall  see  nothing  of  them. 
That  shall  be  yotir  job.  Keep  them  in 
ha.nd  at  all  costs.  Convert  them  to  me  if 
you  can.  But  it  is  not  essential,  though 
it  would  l)e  convenient.  I  shall  not 
bother  my  head  with  details.  I  shall 
trust  to  y(~)U." 

"  Wha.t  will  you  do  yourself?''  demand- 
ed the  President. 

"I  will  ])ull  the  strings,  sir;  I  will  fire 
tlie  magazine.  The  movement  shall  look 
lo  me  for  its  food  and  its  designs.  We — 
you    and   I— shall    direct   it;    if  with  the 
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consent  of  its  members,  well;  but  if  not, 
then  as  a  clandestine  plan  and  with  a  pri- 
vate zeal." 

The  president  regarded  him  with  some- 
thing of  admiration  in  his  cold  eyes. 
"My  God,  sir,"  he  cried,  "you  inspire 
me  with  hope!  I  begin  to  think  we  shall 
win!" 

"I  know  we  shall,"  said  Christopher. 
*'  You  shall  carry  your  Convention  with 
you  in  a  campaign  over  the  two  borders. 
I  perceive,  Herr  Kreiss,  that  you  have  a 
genius  for  organization.  You  shall  ex- 
ercise ttiat,  and  around  this  heart  of  our 
revohition  shall  slowly  concentrate  the 
passions  and  sentiments  of  Erwald  and 
Salzhausen.  Our  borders  march  together, 
and  when  the  hour  is  ready,  we  shall 
strike." 

"We  shall  strike,"  repeated  tlie  presi- 
dent, an  emotion  showing  in  his  husky 
voice. 

Christopher  sat  down  to  the  table  and 
pulled  out  a  note-book.  "This  is  the 
earnest  of  our  compact,"  he  said,  and  tak- 
ing out  ten  thousand  marks,  he  puslied 
them  towards  the  president.  "  For  the 
cause,"  he  explained.  "You  see,  sir,  by 
this  offer  that  I  trust  you." 

The  president  picked  over  the  notes 
slowly,  a  wonder  dawning  in  his  eyes;  he 
sighed,  and  placed  them  in  his  pocket. 
"  And  you  see,  sir,"  he  retorted,  gravely, 
"  that  by  my  acceptance  I  trust  you." 

He  got  to  his  feet,  when  stirred  by  a  rec- 
ollection. Christopher  stopped  him.  "  By- 
the-way,"he  asked,  "  who  is  Captain  von 
Eitter?" 

"He  is  Captain  of  the  Grand-Ducal 
Body  Guards,"  replied  the  president,  in 
surprise. 

"I  have  my  reasons  for  desiring  to 
learn  all  about  him,"  said  Christopher. 
"You,  perhaps,  can  assist  me  strategi- 
cally." 

"  Certainly,"  responded  Kreiss,  quick- 
ly, and  produced  a  note-book.  "  'Von 
Ritter,  Albrecht  Karl  Sigismund,  aged 
33,'"  he  read.  "'Now  occupying  the 
post  of  Captain  to  the  Palace  Guards, 
formerly  Lieutenant  in  the  Uhlans;  de- 
scended from  the  well-known  family  of 
von  Ritter;  estates  in  Felzmeer.  Believed 
to  be  impoverished;  noted  as  a  good 
duellist;  a  martinet  in  his  troop;  extreme 
loyalist;  to  be  feared  only  in  case  of  out- 
break.' Tliat,  I  fear,  is  all  I  have  gather- 
ed so  far,"  said  the  president,  shutting  his 
book.    "  But  I  have  no  doubt  wfi  can  (ind 
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out  more  particulars  for  you.  Oil,  stay  !  he 
has  a  great  friend,  Major  Pi-age  by  name, 
who  is  celebrated  in  Dreiburg  as  a  famous 
gambler." 

"Is  the  Captain  married?"  iiiquired 
Christopher.  The  president  shook  his 
head. 

"  Engaged?" 

"  I  have  not  heard  so." 

"And  when  is  it  possible  to  see  this 
von  Ritter?"  pursued  Christopher. 

"He  lodges  in  the  Schloss."  returned, 
Kreiss.  "But  I  am  told  that  he  break- 
fasts daily  in  the  cafe  upon  the  Leopold- 
strasse,  much  frequented  by  the  mil- 
itary." 

Christopher  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  He  should  be  there  now,"  he  ob- 
served. "  Come,  Herr  Kreiss,  with  your 
permission  we  will  walk  that  way." 

CHAPTER    V. 

Christopher  paused  with  his  compan- 
ion at  the  door  of  the  cafe,  to  which  he 
had  been  guided. 

"There,"  said  the  president,  with  some 
bitterness  in  his  naturally  calm  voice — 
"  there  you  will  find  the  chief  persons  of 
our  State.  It  is  a  house  dedicated  to  the 
officers  of  the  army.  If  you  listen  you 
can  catch  the  clank  of  small-arms  even 
from  here.  I  understand  they  tuck  them 
in  betwixt  their  knees,  and  sit  down  to 
their  peaceable  soup.  And  to  think  that 
these  soft-headed  aiul  hard-winded  nin- 
nies are  absolute  masters  of  us  I"' 

"They  are  but  the  unintelligent  ma- 
chine," said  Christopher,  reassuringly^ 
"  kept  very  Ijright  and  shining  to  liold 
the  eye  of  admiration,  dazzling  to  young 
women,  and  strutting  up  and  down  in 
their  accustomed  ])laces  formally,  like 
polished  methodical  piston-rods.  They 
are  troublesome  if  you  get  in  their  way, 
])iit" — he  made  a  gestui'e  with  his  fingers — 
"  turn  a  tap,  move  a  handle,  and  the  vibra- 
tion ceases,  the  ponderous  cranks  come  to 
a  })ause — the  machinery  waits  upon  A'OU." 

"  xVh,"  said  the  president  with  enthusi- 
asm, "  you  measure  them  well.  We 
shall  stop  the  machine." 

"We  shall  use  it  ourselves,"  corrected 
Christopher,  and  for  some  moments  he 
contem])lated  with  an  abstracted  eye  the 
street  now  thronged  with  the  bustle  of  full 
morning,  and  flecked  with  gay  spring 
colors.  Presently  he  came  back  to  him- 
self. "  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  lionor 
to  breakfast  with  me,"  he  said.   And  then, 
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.seeii]<;'   the    pi'esideiii    hesitate,    "  I    may 
Avaiit  your  lielj),'"  he  added. 

The  revolutionary  bowed,  and  the  two 
entered  the  cafe.  The  room  was  full  of 
sunlight;  it  was  small  and  neat,  and  sev- 
eral tables  were  crowded  with  oificers. 
Amono-st  the  nniforins  Chrisio])her  no- 
ticed that  one  predominated — a  blue 
coat  ri'oo-o-od  and  faced  with  g'old,  with 
the  vulture  of  the  Geisenthurms  embla- 
zoned upon  the  collar.  He  took  a  seat 
,  close  by  the  enti-nnce  at  an  nnoccnpied 
table,  bi^ckoned  his  companion  to  a 
neighboring  chair,  and  surveyed  the 
company  wiiii  sharp  and  inquisitive 
eyes.  The  room  was  filled  with  ])eo])le  in 
nniform.  and  he  noticed  that  some  un- 
friendly countenances  were  tnrned  u])nn 
them  where  tliey  sat.  But  he  called  the 
waiter  and  gave  his  orders,  all  the  time 
nunntaining  a  strict  scrutiny  of  his  neigh- 
l)ors.  Christopher  treasured  in  his  mind 
the  ap})earance  of  the  celebrated  Ca|)tain 
von  Ritt(M',  and  his  search  was  soon  re- 
warded, for  in  the  quietest  corner  of  the 
restaurant,  and  the  centre  of  a  tiny  grouj) 
of  three,  sat  the  man  he  wanted.  He  wore 
the  blue  nnifcn'm.  which  Christo})her  thus 
discovered  to  be  that  of  the  Grand-Duke's 
I)<)dy  Guards.  In  evei'y  ])articular  his 
photograph  had  done  him  justice.  Fine- 
featured,  cold,  precise,  blueeyed.  an  air 
not  so  much  of  arrogance  as  of  sufliciency 
dwelt  about  him.  He  spoke  but  seldom 
to  his  com ])an ions,  and  when  lie  did  so  he 
showed  a  face  untouched  by  a  shadow  of 
human  feeling.  His  friends  laughed  and 
chatted;  Cai^lain  von  Ritter  smiled  dis- 
tantly, and  held  himseif  erect  and  stilf, 
seeming  to  abstract  hiriiself  from  the 
noise  and  business  of  his  surroundiugs. 
Christopher  eyed  liim  thoughtfully. 
He  had  boasted  that  the  inti'oduction 
would  })rove  a  triiling  difficulty,  yet  now 
he  began  to  have  his  doul)ts.  His  gaze 
wantlered  to  the  couple  that  made  up  the 
party.  The  one  was  a  slight  dark  man  of 
lifty  or  moi'e.  gray  at  the  tem])les.  and 
carrying  a  vivacious  air  of  some  distinc- 
tion; the  other  was  much  younger,  red 
and  spacious,  and  with  a  formidable  ])air 
of  eyes.  One  of  these,  thought  Chvisto- 
pher.  must  be  the  ]\Iajor.  wlio.  according 
to  the  president,  was  in  some  r(-]uUe  as  a 
gambler.  It  was  manifestly  innvjssiblo 
to  forthwith  intrude  himself  uixin  lliese 
choice  spirits  in  their  familiar  and  ])rivate 
seclusion.  Consequently  he  resolved  that 
they  shotild  come  to  him. 


He  leaned  forward  to  his  guest.  '*  Can 
you  tell  me  which  of  those  three  is  Ma- 
jor PrageT*  he  asked,  in  a  whisper. 

Kreiss  stared,  shook  his  head,  and  then, 
as  if  on  a  sudden  thought,  whipped  fortli 
his  note-book  and  studied  the  pages. 

'•'Major   Prage,   Heinrich   Theodor.' " 
he    read    in    a   clandestine    voice,  ""'hai: 
yellow,   inclined    to    red' — um — '  tall '- 
nm — 'approximately  35.  .  .  .'*"    He  Ioo'k 
ed   up  and  put  on   his  glasses,  directing 
them  at  the  group. 

"  I  see.  Thank  you,''  said  Christopher, 
''That  is  the  gambler,  is  he?"  And  h 
summoned  the  waiter  with  a  loud  hisst. 
"Bring  me  a  dice-box,''  said  he.  The 
waiter  stared.  "Bring  me  a  dice-box,"" 
he  repeated,  calmly.  The  president  oi)en- 
ed  his  eyes,  but  made  no  remark'.  "  Don't 
I  s])eak  plainly?""  demanded  Christophei'. 
sharply. 

The  waiter  begged  his  pardon  and  with 
drew,  consulting  with  a  man  Avho  seemec 
the  proprietor,  in  the  distance.  Present- 
ly lie  I'eturned  with  the  dice-box,  which 
he  set  down  before  Christopher,  placing 
it  perfunctorily  u})on  a  tliick  saucer. 

"Confound  iti  do  yoti  suppose  I  want 
to  eat  it?"  ask-ed  Christoi)hei'.  ''Oblige 
me,  Herr  Ki-eiss, "'  he  went  on.     "  Throw." 

The  president  said  nothing,  but  obeyed, 
his  ])lacid  face  showing  no  change. 
"Ninel'"  said  Christopher,  and  taking 
the  box  himself,  rattled  and  threw  with 
a  gesture  of  ostentation  on  the  table. 
"Eleven!"'  he  ci-ied.  An  olficer  at  the 
next  table,  arrested  by  the  sound,  twisted 
his  chair  and  looked  on.  C^hristopher 
I'ose,  and  pushing  back  his  chair,  walked 
to  the  door.  He  stood  some  moments 
on  the  threshold,  without  his  hat.  watch- 
ing the  sti-eam  of  passengers  upon  the 
footway.  Pi'esently  he  beckoned  to  a 
])easnnt  who  was  trudging  by,  ])oorly 
clad,  and  of  a  cadaverous  lankness. 

"  ]\ly  ]nan.""  said  he,  ])leasantly,  address- 
ing the  astonished  fellow,  "  you  look  cold 
and  hungry.  AVould  you  like  a  good 
meal '." 

"That  would  I !"'  res])onded  the  ))ea- 
sant.  eying  his  interrogator  with  increased 
sui'pi'ise. 

"  Tlien.""  said  C!iristo])liei',  "fetch  me 
U])  half  a  dozen  Wkv  yourself  to  this  door, 
and  you  shall  till  your  stomachs.  1  prom- 
ise you."" 

A\'itii  that  he  went  back  to  his  seat, 
leaving  the  poor  man  overwhelmed  with 
liis  words. 
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"  It  is  your  throw,"  said  Le  to  the  pres- 
ident, sipping'  his  Moselle. 

The  president  cast  the  dice.  "  Twelve !" 
he  cried.  Christopher  shook  the  hox  de- 
liberately, and  upsetting  it  upon  the  ta- 
ble, pored  over  the  dice. 

"Fifteen!"  he  said,  and  walked  to  the 
door  again. 

Outside  a  string  of  wretches  waited 
open-mouthed  upon  the  pavement.  Chris- 
topher signalled  the  nearest  with  his  fin- 
ger. "Come  in!"  he  said.  "It  is  your 
tui'n." 

The  man  obeyed,  following  sheepishly 
at  his  heels,  and  at  the  invitation  of  a 
gesture  took  his  seat  at  the  table.  The 
waiter  hastened  forward,  dubious  and 
ihittering. 

"Take  this  gentleman's  orders!"  com- 
manded Christopher,  and  shaking  his 
dice,  threw  again. 

"I  beat  you  once  more,"  he  observed 
to  the  president,  and  slipping  to  the  door, 
called  in  the  second  of  the  peasants. 

The  president  watched  him  thought- 
fully, and  a  puzzled  frown  puckered  on 
his  forehead,  but  he  said  nothing.  The 
dice  fell  once  again,  and  this  time  they 
were  counted  against  Christopher.  He 
looked  at  his  companion,  who  nodded, 
rose,  and,  with  a  perfectly  impassive  face, 
strode  to  the  door.  He  returned  at  once, 
bringing  in  his  train  a  third  guest. 

By  this  time  the  movements  of  tlie 
party,  and  the  tossing  of  the  dice,  and  the 
advent  of  these  ill-clad  and  common  peo- 
ple, had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
room.  The  proprietor,  traversing  the 
gangway  of  his  restaurant,  had  made  a 
hesitant  step  forward  when  the  waiter 
obeyed  Christopher's  third  summons,  but 
paused  and  stood  indecisive,  now  direct- 
ing glances  of  uncertainty  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  now  inspecting  the  rest  of  the 
company  with  timidit,y.  The  dice  fell, 
and  Christopher  made  for  the  door. 

"Pardon,  sir,"  said  the  proprietor,  ob- 
sequiously, who  stood  in  the  way.  "  But 
I  fear  we  are  becoming  crowded." 

"Oh,  there's  nothing  like  a  crush,"  re- 
plied Christopher,  heartily.  "It  will 
make  us  all  the  merrier,"  and  straight- 
way fetched  in  his  fourth  ragamulfin. 

He  observed  from  his  place,  while  re- 
garding the  room  with  imperturbable  in- 
difference, that  Captain  von  Ritter  and 
his  friends  were  pausing  to  stare  at  him. 
Again  and  yet  again  the  box  was  turned, 
and  on  each  occasion  either  Christopher 


or  the  president  went  forth,  and  returned 
with  some  evil-looking  fellow.  By  this 
time  the  table  was  full,  and  Christopher 
seated  one  of  his  friends  at  the  neighbor- 
ing table.  The  officer,  who  had  contin- 
ued staring  at  him  with  e3^es  in  which 
stolidity  and  astonishment  were  evenly 
commingled,  started  suddenly,  and  gave 
vent  to  an  angry  exclamation. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Chris- 
topher. 

The  officer  scowled  at  him,  and  Chris- 
topher picked  up  the  dice-box. 

Away  in  the  corner  the  proprietor  w^as 
talking  earnestly  with  the  companions  of 
Captain  von  Ritter.  As  Christopher  rose 
became  up,  bowing,  and  displaying  not  a 
little  agitation. 

''  Pardon,  sir,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Christopher. 
"  AVe  ^vant  some  wine,  gentlemen.  What 
is  it  to  be?" 

The  six  ragamuffins  regarded  him  with 
equanimous  expectations. 

''  Good  sparkling  Rhine  wine,  sir,"  said 
he,  and  strode  to  the  door.  Returning 
with  his  new  guest,  he  was  met  by  the 
host,  more  smilingly  embarrassed  than 
before. 

"  Pardon,  sir,  but  it  will  be  obvious," 
said  he,  "  that  we  are  a  little  crowded." 

"Oh,  there's  plenty  of  i-oom,"  said 
Christopher,  loudly,  and  seated  the  new- 
comer at  a  third  table.  The  occupants 
withdrew  their  chairs  in  horror,  throwing 
furious  glances. 

''The  gentleman,  sir,"  said  the  ])ro- 
prictor,  pursuing  him,  "  will  perceive 
that  this  introduction  is  not  welcome  to 
— to  the  gentlemen." 

"Say,"  said  Christopher,  speaking  in 
English,  and  imposing  ui)on  his  voice 
what  he  intended  for  a  rude  American 
accent,  "what's  your  sho])  Avorth?"  The 
pro])rietor  oi)ened  his  mouth.  "  Come, 
put  a  price  oji  it.  Shall  we  say  one  hun- 
dred thousand  marks?  I'll  warrant  that's 
outside  the  figure.     Well,  give  me  a  ])en." 

He  oi)ened  a  check-book  and  held  out 
his  hand.  But  the  proprietor,  keeping 
an  eye  on  him,  swiftly  retired  and  con- 
ferred with  the  occupants  of  von  Ritter's 
table. 

"This  is  noble!"  whispered  the  presi- 
dent to  Christo})her.  "This  is  indeed  a 
triumph  of  the  democratic  princi})le.  A 
glorious  beginning  for  the  new  republic. 
You  put  heart  into  me." 

"There's  one   more   outside.      I   must 
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have  him   in/"  said   Christopher.      "Toss  voice,  yevy   incongruous  ^vith  his   some- 

and  o-o  for   him.      Ell   keep  these   people  what  blutl'  and  gi'oss  aspect— "  am  I   t(- 

in  order.''  understand    that    you    refuse    my  fi-ieiiu 

The   ])resident  obeyed  with   ahicrity,  a  Lieutenant     Bladen's     challenge?       A^ou 

light   shining  in  his*  cold   eye.      He  was  will  see  for  youi'self  that  you    have   put 

not   yet  half-way  on   his   journey,  how-  an   insult  upon  the  company — an  insult 

ever."  when  suddenly  a  murmur  filled  the  which  I  am  sure  you  will  admit  there  i- 

cafe,  surging   into   an    angry   volume   of  but  one  way  to  redress." 
sound.       Christo{)her  got    ui)on    his   feet         Christopher  set  down   his  pocket-boo"., 

and   ])assed  his  eyes  coolly  from  face  to  with  a  sigh.     '"  I  ])erceive,'' said  he,  weari 

fiicc.  l.V'  "  tli'^^  I  shall  have  to  knock  you  both 

'*  Proceed  with  your  meal,  gentlemen,"  down." 
said  he.  addressing  his  tattered  guests  in  Major  Pi'age  straightened  himself  ever 

a  clear  and  even  voice.      Tlie  thin,  high-  so  slightly,  and  the  gentle  smile  deepened 

]U)sed.  ami  exi)ressioniess  face  of  the  Ca})-  in  his  strong  red  face.      ''  May  I  have  the 

tain   of  the  Body  Guards  was  steadfastly  honor,  then,  to   ti'ansfer   the   obligations 

turned  upon   him.      He  ])erceived  out  of  from  my  friend  to  myselfc"  he  inquired. 

the  tail  of  his  eye  the  Major  rise,  whisper  in  his  smooth  voice. 

to  his  neiglibor.  and  stalk  forth  from  the         Cliristopher  looked  him  up  and  down, 

corner.      As   he  did   so  the  president  ar-  dispassionately    nuHlitative.       ''When     I 

rived   witii  the  last  visitor;   and   Cln'isto-  light,  sir,"  he  drawled.  "I  light  from  my 

])her  sat  down,  picked  a  note-l>ook  from  hip  pockets,  and  I  use  six  chambers.     We 

liis  ])ocket,  and   scribbled   in   it.      He  was  don't  waste  time  over  such  slow  means  as 

waiting   now    for    Major    Pj-age,  but    ei'e  cold  steel  on  our  side." 
that  gentleman  could  reach  him  Ohrislo-  ''It  shall  be   what  you  will,  sii', "  said 

])he)'  was  ta})})ed  sharply  u])on  the  shoul-  the  Major,  ])olitely. 

der.  and  looking  up,  beheld   a  fierce  face  "  l^ersonally   I  prefer    a   Gatling    gun 

snai'ling  at  him  out  of  Tiniforni.  or    a    Maxim,"  said    Cliristo})lier,   in    his 

"Sir,''  said    this    new-comer,  and    his  di'awling  intonation, 
heels    clicked    together    as   he    oir(U'ed    a         Now  it  was  evident  that  this  ]uece  of 

ceremonious  bow — "  sir,  ])ormit  me  to  sa\^  sarcasm    did    not    escape    the   ]Major,  iov 

that  T  am  incommoded."  Christopher's    bold    assumption    of    this 

Christopher  gazed  at  him.      "Are  you?"  character  liad  tended  to  degenei'ate  into 

he    drawled.      "Well,  do   tell!"'   and    re-  farce.      The  color  receded  from  his  face, 

sununl  his  writing.  l)Ut  his  voice  still   sounded  softly  on  the 

"  Sii',"  said  the   officer,  ])lucking  agai)i  ears, 
at  his  shoulder — "  ^;ir,  I  re})eat,  I  feel  my-  ''Ah,  sir,"  said    he,   "then    I    ])erceive 

self  inconnnoded.  ajul  1   am   at  your  ser-  that    I  must  talce  a  quicker  way  to  your 

vice."  dull  wits,"  aiul  as  he  spoke  he  raised  his 

Christo))lier  surveyed  him  slowly  fi'om  gloved  hand, 
the  crown  ofhishead  to  his  spurs.    "'That         Chi'istopher.  sharj)  as  ])ouncing  falcon, 

so?"    said    he.   in    his    Anicrioan     accent,  rose,  and  tap})ed  his  pencil  on  his  enemy's 

"  Well,  I  i-eckon  so  am  I;   and  if  I  am  in-  forearm.     Tiie  menace  moved  before  him, 

conimoded  again.  Ell    know  what    to  do  imminent  aiul  deadly, 
with  you."  "Come,    sir."  he  said,    brusquely.     "I 

The  officer  ( liangt'd  color,  his  eyes  dart-  ask  you  to  considei*.      You  are  evidently 

ing  tire.      "Arh:"  ]\o  said,  "you  will  not  a  man  of  sense.      I  belong  to  a  country 

give  me  satisfaction?"  where   men  are  accustomed   to  use  their 

"See    here."  said    Cliristopher.    laying  fists.      I   think,  moreover.  I  am   stronger 

down  his  ])enci].  and  wearing  the  appear-  than  yourself.      At  least  I  am  more  skil- 

ance  of  a   man   wlu)  has  resolved  to  ex-  ful  in   this   way.      I  ask  you  what  is  the 

])]ain     once    and    for   ail.    "is    this    your  ]>roba1)ility   that    you    would   yourself  be 

show,  or  is  it  mine:     If  you  won't  get  out  kissing    the    lloor     within     two    minutes 

of  my  light.  I'll    have    tlie  waiter    carve  should    you    give    way    to    a    momentary 

you  up."  pique." 

Ovei"  the  sliouldei'  of  the  passionate  sol-  The  IMajor  hesitated,  aiul  then  di-o]>ped 

dier  beanuHl  the   red   face   of  the    ^fajor.  his    hand.      "You    take    me   a.t    a   disad- 

who  now  intervened.      "Am  I  lo  under-  vantage. "  he  said,  angrily, 
stand,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  soft  and  delicate  "On     the     contrarv,"     said     Christo- 
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pher,  cheerfully,  "  I  will  promise  you 
your  own  terms.  You  would  have  me 
fight.  But  in  what  position  do  you 
think  I  am  i)laced?  You  know  no- 
thing', and  care  less.  Yet,  as  a  reason - 
ahle  man,  must  my  private  husiness  be 
at  the  mercy  of  any  chance  strang-er 
that  chooses  to  be  affronted  by  my' ac- 
tions? Still,  I  have  promised  you  your 
terms,  and  you  shall  have  them.  Were 
you  and  I  to  meet,  I  presume  that  the 
victory  would  lie  with  the  better  swords- 
man. The  g-ods  that  look  on  in  smiling- 
equanimit}''  at  this  contest  of  ours  are 
already- in  full  possession  of  the  issues. 
'Tis  no  uncertainty  for  them;  tliey  know 
our  respective  merits,  of  which,  I  assure 
you,  I  am  profoundly  ignorant.  Why 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  to  push  this  con- 
test to  its  certain  end  would  be  even  most 
unsportsmanlike.'' 

''I  perceive  in  all  this,  sir,  nothing  of 
what  I  was  to  have — my  own  terms,''  re- 
plied the  Major,  sardonically. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Christopher,  ''  I  will 
fight,  if  you  will.  Or  if  you  will,  I  will 
put  the  issue  to  the  cold  test  of  chance. 
Sir,  I  will  fight,  or  I'attle  the  dice  against 
you,"  and  he  flourished  the  box  before 
the  soldier's  eyes. 

The  stiff  mask  softened  on  the  Major's 
face,  and  he  smiled.  "I  see  you  trust 
a  great  deal  to  chance,"  he  said. 

"I've  worshipped  her  all  my  life,  sir,'' 
said  Christopher,  "and  I  find  her  a  bet- 
ter mistress  than  certainty.  But  come; 
what  say  you?" 

"The  best  of  three!"  exclaimed  the 
Major,  turning  his  attention  to  the  box 
with  interest. 

Christopher  bowed,  and  cast  upon  the 
cloth  before  him.  "Six,"  he  said.  The 
Major  took  the  box  and  smilingly  shook 
it,  throwing  in  his  turn. 

"  One  to  you,"  said  Christo})her,  dis- 
passionately, and  threw  again.  This  time 
he  won,  and  made  his  last  throw  with 
the  same  indifference. 

The  Major  took  the  box  greedily,  and 
lingered  affectionately  over  the  shaking. 

Ciiristopher  counted  the  points.  "I 
win,"  he  said;  and  then,  looking  on  tlie 
soldier  with  a  twinkling  eye,  "What  did 
Ave  toss  for?"  he  asked. 

The  soldier  started,  and  stared  at  him 
with  a  puzzled  expression. 

Ciiristopher  broke  forth  laughing.  "I 
think,  if  you  ask  me,  we  tossed  out  of  an 
inveterate  habit,  and  no  more,"  he  said. 


Prage  echoed  his  laugh.  "At  least, 
sir,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  "  you  have  won. 
Have  it  what  you  will." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Christopher.  "  Then 
I  shall  taice  it  that  this  triumph  means  I 
should  have  sent  a  bullet  or  a  needle 
through  your  heart  to-morrow  morning." 

"It  is  very  likely,  sii*,"  replied  Prage, 
courteously. 

"In  tliat  case,"  went  on  Christopher, 
"I  think  we  are  justified  in  celebrating 
the  obsequies  of  this  engagement,  and  if 
you  will  join  me — "  He  looked  about 
the  crowded  table  with  a  woful  smile, 
and  then  returned  to  his  adversary.  "I 
begin  to  perceive  tliat  there  was  reason 
in  your  attitude.  I  declare,  sir,  I  have 
some  sympathy  with  you.  I  embarrass 
myself.  But  you  will  undei'stand  the 
eccentricities  of  a  gambler.  Still,  I  see  a 
tabSe  vacant  yonder." 

"I  hope  you  will  honor  me  at  n\y 
table,  sir,"  replied  Prage,  magniilcently. 

"No,  sir;  I  thank  you;  but  you  will 
remember  you  are  a  corpse,"  retui-ned 
Christopher,  gravel3^  "Yet,  if  I  may 
use  your  space,  and  your  friends  will  suf- 
fer me,  we  shall  drink  to  your  glorious 
resurrection." 

"  I  will  drink  to  that  toast  myself,  sir,'' 
said  Prage,  gayly,  and  conducted  his  new 
acquaintance  into  the  corner,  where  sat 
Captain  von  Ritter  in  company  with  the 
spare  gray  gentleman.  "I  must  give 
you  a  name,  sir,"  said  the  Major. 

"Lambert,  sir,"  answered  Christopher, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  the 
introductions  were  made. 

'"  I  am  come,"  l)egan  Christopher,  with 
a  most  graceful  inclination  of  his  head, 
"to  oft'ei"  my  apologies,  gentlemen,  for 
an  act  which,  undertaken  rashly  and  at 
a  hazard,  I  have  since  understood  has  in- 
commoded you.  I  am  a  stranger  here, 
and  I  do  not  yet  understand  your  eti- 
quette, which  I  have  unwillingly  trans- 
gressed in  the  execution  of  a  little  wa- 
ger." 

"Most  handsome,  sir."  said  Major 
I^-age,  heartily.  Captain  von  Ritter  leaned 
forward  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  and 
the  Major  nodded.  Christopher  caught 
the  words  "wealthy  American." 

"We  have  oui"  strange  etiquette,  sir," 
said  the  third  man,  to  whom  Christopher 
had  been  introduced  as  Count  von  Stra- 
ben,  "and  each  man  has  equally  his  cu- 
riosity. If  it  is  not  a  breach  of  good 
manners,  I  am  all  agog  about  that  wager 
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of  yours.  As  for  myself,  as  no  apolog-y 
was  necessary  to  me,  I  nalnrally  refuse 
to  accei)t  one,"  and  lie  smiled  very  en- 
gagingly at  Christopher. 

''I  trust.  Count,'"  said  Christopher, 
promptly,  ''that  your  refusal  will  not 
extend  to  a  glass  of  good  wine.  Captain 
von  Ritter'^'' 

The  Captain  howed,  with  liis  cold  pla- 
cid eyes  on  the  s])eaker.  ''I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  the  honor,''  he  said,  in 
somewluil  guttural  Gernnm. 

The  waiter  was  summoned  and  the 
wine  ordered.  The  four  raised  their 
glasses.  "The  wager  was  a  suiall  one, 
Count,"  resumed  Christopher,  turning  to 
that  gentleman,  "and  not  very  elegantly 
conceived.  It  would  be  a  long  tale,  for 
this  is  only  part  of  it." 

"  You  are  an  American,  Mr.  Lambert?"' 
.asked  the  Count,  politely. 

"  x\h,  sir,  how  could  you  determine 
that^"'  said  Christopher,  smiling.  '"It  is 
mv  accent,  no  doubt." 

"  Youi'  countrymen  make  a  definite 
impression,"  responded  the  Count,  show- 
ing his  teeth  in  a  pleasant  smile  under  his 
gray  r  ustache. 

Captain  von  Ritter  was  stolidly  regard- 
ing him  with  the  air  of  the  bureaucrat, 
Prage  talked  softly  and  continuously,  and 
the  Count  sat  silent  and  smiled  and  nod- 
ded, throwing  quick  glances  from  one  to 
another.  Presently  his  gaze  wandered  to 
the  curious  party  which  was  still  collect- 
ed at  Christopher's  table,  and  the  young 
man  noticed  the  direction  of  liis  eyes. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Lambert."  cried  the  Count, 
a])ologetically.  "  I  am  no  longer  young, 
but  I  am  inquisitive.  I  was  still  wonder- 
ing about  tliat  wager  of  youi-s."  His 
smile  was  extremely  pleasant,  soft,  and 
seductive. 

"I  am  a  gambler.  Count."  said  Cliris- 
tojihei',  "  a  gambler  l)y  nature." 

"You  see."  i)ut  in  Prage.  good-humor- 
edly,  "  Ml".  Lambert  and  I  should  get  on 
verv  well  touether." 


N; 


sir,"     said     Chi-istoplier,    "v 


should  be  diamond  cut  diamond." 

"  Oh,  Prage  is  a  good  gambler— that  is, 

he  loses  very  amiably."  said  the  Count. 
"I  do  not  like  losing."  said  von  Ritter, 

nu:)ving  his  cigar  from  between  his  teeth. 

and  speaking  shortly  but  calmly. 

"  As  for  me."  said  the  Count,  laughing. 

"I  Hy  into  an  internal  passion   when   I 

lo.se.      1  cannot  conceal  my  enu^tions.      I 

fear  I  am  fitted  only  for  plain  dealings." 


"  Ah,  you  would  make  no  hand,  then, 
at  our  national  game,"  said  Christopher. 
"What  is  that,  sir?"  asked  the  Count, 
innocently. 

"Poker,''  was  Christopher's  reply. 
"Poker!"  cried  Prage,     "Do  you  play 
poker?'' 

Christopher  struck  his  hand  on  the 
table.  "If  I  have  come  across  a  man 
who  plays  poker,"  lie  said,  "I  have  not 
travelled  aci'oss  the  continent  in  vain,"' 

Prage  laughed.  "  I  think  I  can  prom- 
ise you  a  game  when  you  will,''  he  said, 
with  suppressed  eagerness  in  his  voice. 

"Done  with  you,*'  cried  Christopher, 
reaching  forth  his  hand  in  the  best  Amer- 
ican manner.  Major  Prage  offered  his 
address,  and  then  Christoplier  rose  sud- 
denly. "Upon  my  soul,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  "you  have  made  me  forget  my  du- 
ties as  a  host."  A  little  genial  titter  ran 
round  the  table,  and  bowing  ceremoni- 
ously, he  turned  away.  Bending  over  the 
president,  who  still  sat  like  a  v^*atch-dog 
in  his  chair,  he  laid  a  bundle  of  notes  on 
the  table.  "  Please  be  my  paj'master,"  he 
said.  "I  have  otlier  business.''  And 
then  lowering  his  voice  into  a  whisper, 
"What  do  you  know^  of  a  Count  von 
Straben?" 

The  })resident  shook  his  head. 
"Find  out  what  you  can  for  me  about 
him,  and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible,"" 
continued  Christopher,  in  the  whisper. 

The  ])resideiit  nodded,  ini])assive  as 
ever,  and  Christopher  went  out.  At  the 
door  he  found  the  Count,  who  held  it 
open  politel}^  for  him,  and  the  two  men 
passed  out  together.  Their  ways  seemed 
to  be  identical,  for  the  older  man  showed 
no  sign  of  leaving  liis  companion  as  they 
walked  down  the  street.  He  chattered 
of  Dreiburg,  and  presently  round  a  cor- 
ner of  the  Strasse  the  great  mass  of  the 
Schloss  glittered  magnificently  on  the  eye. 
Count  von  Straben  paused  and  looked  at 
it.  and  Christojdier  followed  his  example. 
"That  is  a  very  fine  castle  in  its  way, 
you  know."  said  the  Count,  thoughtfully. 
"  You  know  the  Grand-Duke?  Oh  no,  of 
course  -,  you  are  a  stranger.  He  is  getting 
old:  hut  then  so  am  I.  But  I  dare  say  I 
have  cheated  Time  more  cleverh^  than 
his  Highness.  There  is  a  reception  held 
by  her  Highness  to-night.      You  go?" 

There    was    a    momentary   pause,   and 
then    Christojdier   made    answer,  boldly, 
"  I  shall  have  that  pleasure.  Count.'' 
' '  I  am  delio-hted.    A  most  charming  w^o- 
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man,"  proceeded  von  Straben,  in  his  even 
accent.  Then  wlieeling  swiftly  round,  he 
shot  a  sharp  glance  at  Christopher.  "I 
wonder  what  3'ou  really  meant  by  tliat 
wager,  Mr,  Lambert?  It  was  clever,  oh, 
very  clever.  But  what  was  it  really 
meant  for?" 

"My  dear  sir,''  said  Christo{)hei*,  open- 
ing his  eyes,  '"  wh}^ — "' 

"Oh,  yes,  3'es.  I  know,  I  know.  I 
am  impatient.  Also  I  am  w^rong.  But  I 
cannot  keep  my  tongue  quiet.  I  am  a 
most  inquisitive  old  fellow.  Pray  par- 
don me.  It  was  not  that  I  expected  an 
answer.  By  no  means.''  And  he  resumed 
his  distant  study  of  the  storied  Schloss. 
"The  Grand-Duke  is  upon  sevent.y,"  he 
said,  thoughtfully,  as  if  he  and  Christo- 
pher were  sunk  in  some  common  calcu- 
lation which  made  tliis  a  point  of  interest. 
Then  he  looked  at  Christopher  again  in- 
tently. The  two  pairs  of  eyes  encoun- 
tered, but  the  Englishman's  were  merely 
blank,  and  courteousU^  cold.  "  We  shall 
meet  tins  evening,  then,''  added  the  Count, 
pleasantly,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  waved 
a  friendly  farewell.  Christopher  strode 
on  his  way,  very  well  satisfied  that  he  had 
given  those  instructions  to  the  president. 
Though  he  had  spoken  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  he  had  fully  determined  to 
be  present  at  the  Princess's  reception. 

It  was  for  Fi'au  Wagner's  house  that 
he  was  now  bound,  which  lay,  as  has  al- 
ready been  explained,  upon  the  river- 
front. Arrived  before  the  door,  he  knock- 
ed boldly,  and  was  answered  by  a  stout 
German  maid.  He  asked  for  Friiulein 
Reinart,  and  was  greeted  with  a  stare  of 
surprise.  Christopher  repeated  the  name 
more  distinctly,  and  bade  her  take  in  his 
message,  which  she  did  w^th  some  awlc- 
wardness  and  a  show  of  trepidation.  Pres- 
ently, however,  she  returned,  and  he  was 
fetclied  into  one  of  tliose  chai-acteristic 
German  parlors,  ])ai)ered  with  bad  prints 
and  strew^n  with  cheap  and  ugly  articles 
of  virtu.  In  his  path  stood  a  formidable 
lady,  fat,  and  carrying  the  shoulders  of  a 
grenadier. 

"You  want  to  see  Fi-auloin?"  she  be- 
gan at  once.  "Do  you  not  know  that 
that  is  impossible?  It  is  not  becoming 
for  Fraulein  to  receive  a  man.  Heaven  ! 
no;  I  am  here  to  take  your  message." 

"  You  will  pai'don  me,"  returned  Chi'is- 
topher,  bowing,  "  but  my  message  is  for 
Fraulein  Reinart's  ears,  and  not  for  Frau 
Wasfner's.'' 


The  woman  stared  at  him  in  cold  and 
somewiiat  savage  astonishment. 

"WhatI"  she  ci'icd.  "  Ach,  we  shall 
see.  Vei'y  well,"  and  raising  her  voice, 
loudly  and  shrilly  demanded  the  pres- 
ence of  Fraulein. 

When  the  girl  entered,  her  gaze  fell 
suddenly  upon  Christopher,  and  she 
stai'ted  in  su»»i)rise,  whilst  a  tide  of  coloi' 
struck  her  face.  To  that  succeeded  a 
look  of  alarm.  Christopher  advanced 
with  his  bow.  "  Have  I  the  honor,  then, 
of  addressing  Fraulein  Reinart?"  he  in- 
quired, in  his  suavest  voice.  "  It  is  the 
niece  of  my  dear  friend  Baron  Reinart 
that  I  am  now  for  the  first  time  privi- 
leged to  see?  Ah,  madam,  I  come  with 
news,  I  hope,  to  make  me  welcome.  You 
will  have  heard  of  your  late  esteemed 
uncle's  death?  No?  'Tis  true  —  a  sad 
blow.  And  yet  you  had  never  seen  him 
since  a  child.  We  cannot  expect —  But, 
madam,  I  am  the  bearer  of  important 
news.  By  his  will  the  Baron,  genei'ous 
soul,  has  bequeathed  you  a  portion  of 
his  great  wealth.  I  have  the  ])ai)ers  with 
me.  Come,  I  see  I  astonish  you.  Ma- 
dam,"' aud  he  turned  to  Frau  Wagner, 
"may  I  beg  your  kindness— a  few  min- 
utes of  privacy — my  dear  friend's  niece?'' 

Somewhat  flustered  by  his  One  manner 
and  his  ready  address,  aiul  astounded  by 
the  news  w^hich  had  been  thus  broken 
U])on  her,  the  good  lady  gaped,  and  mut- 
tei'i ng  an  apology,  retired,  leaving  the 
two,  the  man  and  the  girl,  alone, 

Christopher  had  spoken  very  fast, 
stringing  his  words  in  a  fine  tangle  of 
emotional  gutturals,  and  cei'tainl}'  never 
leaving  a  gaj)  through  which  either  of 
his  listeners  might  intervene.  But  uow 
when  he  looked  at  Katarina  he  found  her 
})ale,  but  otherwise  self  -  i)ossessed.  He 
nodded. 

"  Good."  he  said.  "  I  see  that  you  can 
hold  the  reins  tis-lit  when  you  lik-e." 

''  What  does  this  mean?"  the  girl  whis- 
pered. 

"What  I  have  said."  answered  Chris- 
to]ihei',  clieerfully.  "  I  have  not  fixed 
the  sum  yet.  but  we  can  do  that  between 
us.  By  the- way.  I  suppose  you  ha^-en't 
an  uncle  who  is  a  baron?''  She  shook 
her  head.  '"  Oh,  well,  it's  of  small  conse- 
quence.     You  must  leave  here  to-day." 

Katarina  o{)eii(Hl  her  eyes.  "But 
where  —  what — "  she  began,  and  then,  bit- 
ing her  lips,  directed  a  furtive  glance  at 
him.  wliilst   the  color  rose   ao-ain    in   her 
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face.  Clirisloplier  paid  no  heed  to  tins 
denioustraiiou,  if  lie  was  able  to  interpret 
it. 

"  You  had  better  leave  tliis  eveiniig  by 
the  iiig-ht  express,"  he  said,  musing. 

"But  Avherer'  asked  the  gir],  in  be- 
Avildcruient. 

"  Wliy,  for  Paris!"  explained  Christo- 
l)her,  in  surprise:  and  n])On  that:  "Oh, 
of  course,  I  liad  forgotten  that  you  were 
not  privy  to  the  phiu.  I  was  following 
niy  own  thoughts.  Pray  forgive  nie,  dear 
madam.  But  see— you  will  want  money 
to  perforin  your  journey."  He  i)ulled  out 
his  pocket-book,  but  was  arrested  by  a  ges- 
tui'e  from  the  lady. 

"  Sir!"  she  cried. 

The  course  of  liis  ardent  mind  bro- 
ken by  this  exclamation  in  which  })ride 
mingled  with  indignation,  Ciiristopher 
stoi)ped  to  regard  her  with  some  embar- 
rassment. It  had  not  entered  his  head 
that  she  would  oifer  any  objection,  but 
now  that  slie  seemed  to  tlii^eaten  an  op- 
position, he  reined  round  his  wits  sharp- 
ly to  the  encounter. 

"My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  pleasantly, 
"you  will  not  misunderstand  me.  You 
and  I  have  ])lanned  tliis  tiling  in  com- 
]Kiny.  We  are  both  committed  to  it.  I 
am  a  man  of  my  word,  and  I  am  mis- 
taken in  you  if  you  are  not  a  woman  to 
stand  by  yours.  There  is  no  drawing 
1)ack  for  us  now,  nor  would  I  draw  back 
if  I  could.    I  am  too  much  your  admirer." 

"What  is  it  you  would  have  me  do?" 
she  faltered,  in  a  voice  which  was  now 
mereh'  somewhat  timorous  and  not  a  lit- 
tle bashful,  and  in  which  there  was  now 
no  remnant  of  anger. 

''  x\h,  that  is  1)etter,"  said  Clirist()])her, 
cheerfully.  "You  can  be  ready  by  eight 
o'clock?"' 

Katarina  assented,  and  then  her  eyes 
fell.  "  What  are  we  — what  am  I  to  do  in 
Paris?" 

Christoi)her  spun  on  his  heel  and  look- 
ed out  of  the  window  as  if  lie  were  dee})- 
ly  engrossed  by  the  ])r(  spect  upon  the 
lawn.  A  tiny  s])arkle  (^f  color  held  his 
face,  and  the  shadows  of  laughter  floated 
in  his  eyes.  "My  dear  Friiulein,"  he  re- 
marked, in  his  coolest  and  most  ])ractical 
manner,  "you  must  in  this,  as  in  all 
things,  submit  youi'self  to  me." 

She  interru})ted  him  quickly.  "That 
I  am  Avilling  to  do.  I  trust  you.  But 
perhaps  I  am  inquisitive." 

"No,  no,"  returned  Christoplier,  facing 


her  again,  and  now  master  of  himself, 
but  detei'mined  that  thei-e  should  be  no 
renewal  of  this  embarrassment.  "  You 
are  right;  I  had  certainly  intended  to  tell 
you.  I  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  seeing 
you  to  the  train,  madam.  When  you 
arrive  in  Paris  you  will  be  your  own 
mistress,  though  I  shall  make  bold  to 
write  to  you  the  name  of  a  good  hotel  in 
case  you  are  at  a  loss  to  choose.  In  two 
daj'S  you  will  return  and  occupy  your 
suite  of  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Kaiserin." 

"  But,  sir,  the  money,"  interrupted  the 
astonished  girl. 

"  That  is,  the  campaign  fund.  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  that,"  said  Christopher. 

Her  lips  parted,  and  an  eager  look 
shone  in  her  face.  Even  a  little  tremu- 
lousness  might  be  noted  in  her  hands. 

"But  when  I  am  l)ack?"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"We  shall  prosecute  the  campaign," 
put  in  the  young  man,  promptly. 

"Captain  von  Ritter?"  she  asked,  in 
the  same  voice. 

Christopher  nodded.  Katarina's  eyes 
underwent  a  subtle  change,  and  she  start- 
ed away  with  a  whisk  of  her  skirts.  Af- 
terwards she  loolced  up  with  an  air  of 
decision. 

''  I  believe  you  are  in  earnest,"  she  said, 
smiling.  ''And  I  thank  you.  I  will  be 
ready." 

Christopher  took  his  leave  without  see- 
ing an}'  more  of  Frau  Wagner,  and  went 
back  to  his  inn.  The  rest  of  the  da\'  he 
S])ent  in  various  oi)erations  which  he  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  execution  of  his 
several  designs.  I  Fe  dined  at  a  restaurant, 
feeling  on  excellent  terms  with  himself, 
and  wai'ined  with  his  success  and  inspired 
with  a  still  larger  coniidence,  he  called  at 
the  Gastliaus  before  his  visit  to  the  rail- 
way station.  There  he  found  a  note 
waiting  for  him,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  transcription  : 

"  Strabeii,  Count  Maximilian — aged  59; 
height.  5  feet  7  inches;  thin-faced;  gray 
mole  on  back  of  neck.  Head  of  an  ancient 
Silesian  family.  im])overished ;  formerl}' 
secret  agent  in  Paris  representing  Gei'- 
many,  afterwards  executed  a  mission  to 
the  court  of  Italy.  Resigned  official  life 
some  years  l)ack.  Staying  at  the  Schloss 
as  guest  of  the  Grand-Duke." 

This  document  was  initialled  "J.  K." 
Christo])her  read  it  carefully,  and  folding 
it  up,  ])nt  it  in  his  ])ocket.  A  satisfied 
smile  rippled  into  his  face. 
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"  I  congratulate  myself  on  the  presi- 
dent," be  said.  "  I  heartily  congratulate 
mysejf  on  the  pi'esident." 

It  is  perhaps  foi'tunate  that  mankind 
cannot  see  too  far  ahead;  otherwise  we 
should  never  be  happy. 

CHAPTER   YI. 

Christopher  looked  at  bis  watch  and 
found  that  it  was  close  upon  eight  o'clock. 
He  hastily  descended  and  directed  his 
quicker  steps  towards  the  station,  where 
he  was  to  meet  Katarina.  She  arrived 
punctually,  and  be  saw  her  in  the  dis- 
tance spying-  anxiously  among-  the  people 
on  the  platform.  When  she  perceived 
him  at  last  she  hastened  forward,  a  smile 
lighting  her  face.  Christopher  noted 
that  she  was  dressed  quite  handsomely, 
and  that  she  showed  to  better  advantage 
than  heretofore.  She  tossed  back  her 
head  into  the  rich  darkness  of  her  furs 
with  a  confident  gestui'c  of  gayet^'-  and 
excitement  ;  and  yet  there  was  some 
bashfulness  also  in  her  bearing.  She 
kept  by  bis  side,  expectant,  and  tremulous 
with  laughter  now  and  then. 

"Had  you  any  difficulty  with  Frau 
Wagner?"  asked  the  young-  mau. 

"Ob  no,"  she^  cried,  smiling.  "She 
was  inquisitive — the  wretch.  But  I  was 
very  lordly.  I  think  I  scared  her  into 
respect.  I  hope  I  did.  These  people  are 
just  insects,  and  no  more!" 

Christopher  eyed  lier.  "You  have  a 
philosopb}^  then,"  he  said. 

She  blushed.  "Not  I,"  she  returned. 
"But  I  think  I  can  bold  my  own.  I 
know  what  I  mean  to  do.  I  am  of  good 
family." 

"The  Baron?"  inquired  Cbristoplicr, 
gravely. 

She  glanced  at  him,  and  meeting  his 
gaze,  laughed  with  a  faint  suggestion  of 
discomfort.  It  was  as  if  she  said,  ''I 
will  not  take  offence  with  you." 

"  Well,  you  will  want  more  than  birth, 
Friiulein,"  pursued  Christopher,  practical- 
ly, "if  you  are  to  carry  this  business 
through."  He  felt  in  bis  pocket.  "  See," 
he  said,  "  your  ticket,  the  address  of  a 
good  hotel,  a  bundle  of  notes  which  may 
do  to  go  on  with.  If  more  is  necessary, 
my  bankers,  Messrs.  Seligmann  and  Com- 
pany (the  address  is  on  this  paper)  will 
have  instructions  to  honor  your  draft." 

Tiie  girl  took  the  notes  with  trembling 
fingers.  She  opened  her  mouth  and 
stammered  as  if  to  say  something;  but  as 
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Christopher  turned  now  to  the  train,  she 
merely  giggled  after  an  embarrassed  fash- 
ion. Then  she  followed  him,  keeping- 
close  to  his  elbow,  tripping  eagerly  upon 
him  as  though  fearful  that  siie  should 
lose  him.  He  put  her  into  a  carriage 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  and 
shut  the  door.  She  put  her  head  forth 
of  the  window,  her  face  glittering  with 
excitement  now,  and  her  e^^es  dancing 
with  pleasure. 

"  You  will  let  me  know,"  she  said.  "  I 
shall  be  at  your  hotel." 

Christopher  took  off  bis  bat  and  bowed, 
watching  the  train  pull  out  of  the  station 
with  mingled  feelings  of  satisfaction  and 
amusement. 

As  he  made  for  bis  inn  be  was  even 
troubled  by  a  doubt;  but  this  had  only  a 
swift  and  momentary  passage.  He  bad  been 
too  successful  to-day  to  forecast  the  shad- 
ow of  failure.  Moreover,  his  mind  was 
turned  towards  a  new  excitement,  for  he 
intended  to  be  present  at  the  Palace. 

His  audacious  experiment  in  the  case 
of  the  republican  society  bad  come  near 
a  fatal  issue,  but  yet  it  was  upon  the  same 
bold  tactics  that  Christopher  was  resolved 
to  rely.  He  knew  no  one  in  Dreiburg 
who  would  procure  him  a  formal  invita- 
tion to  the  Princess's  Drawing-Room ;  and 
even  if  he  bad  been  able  to  secy  re  some 
one,  the  time  was  past.  No;  he  must  go 
uninvited  if  be  was  to  go  at  all.  But  the 
difficulty  troubled  him  not  at  all;  be  was 
as  yet  too  fresh  among  his  powers  and 
influeiu^es  to  doubt  himself,  to  harbor  any- 
misgiving;  and  be  set  oil'  to  the  Schloss 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  appropriate- 
ly and  even  engagingly  dressed.  The  af- 
fair of  entrance  seemed  evidently  easier 
than  he  had  found  that  through  the  pri- 
vate doorway  of  the  convention;  for  no 
password  was  chMuanded.  and  bis  deport- 
ment and  his  appearance  of  distinction 
carried  him  through  the  officials.  After 
all,  it  was  no  great  crime,  if  it  was  im- 
pudence, to  obtrude  his  l)ow  upon  her 
Highness.  Passing  among  othei'S.  unob- 
served, along  a  great  corridor,  Cbi-isto- 
])her  came  presently  into  an  antechamber. 
Beyond  again  a  huge  door  stood  ajar,  and 
througli  it  issued  a  low  sound  of  voices 
and  the  'noise  of  feet  passing  in  the  cham- 
ber beyond.  A  thin  stream  of  guests  was 
flowing  thi'ough,  and  following  in  this, 
Christopher  enuM-ged  from  the  low  lights 
of  the  antechamber,  and  of  a  sudden 
found    himself    in    a   vast   hall   crowded 
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with  people  and  bri.ii'lit  with  li.u'ht 
concourse  swayed  in  a  ti<.le.  brealving- 
into  eddies,  and  detaching-  itself  in  little 
streams  of  talkers.  Tiie  place  was  radi- 
ant with  uniforms  and  brilliant  dresses; 
il  o-lowed  witli  delicate  coloi-s.  shifting- 
and  mutable;   and  hummed  like  the  sea. 

As  his  eyes  became  familiar  with  the 
scene  and  its  accessoi-ies.  they  were  drawn 
by  instinct  to  a  ga'oup  of  i)ersoiiages 
clustered  about  a  seat  tcnvards  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber,  and  as  he  moved  slowly 
forward,  seeking'  for  his  bearings,  a  ga]) 
opened  in  the  little  theatre,  and  Christo- 
])her\s  gaze  fell  suddenly  upon  Xenia. 
Princess  of  Weser-Dreiburg. 

Sh.e  sat  in  a  high-backed  chair,  holding 
her  court,  one  arm  resting  along  the  silk 
and  gold  of  the  upholstery,  her  body 
tin-own  a  little  back,  and  she  was  smil- 
ing graciously  uj^on  a  soldierly  man  ^vho 
stood  by  and  was  leaning  in  conversation 
towards  lier. 

As  Ciiristopher  made  this  discovery  he 
was  suddenly  saluted  by  a  pleasant  even 
voice,  and  turning  quickly,  encountered 
the  eyes  of  C''ount  von  Straben. 

••  Ah.  Mr.  Lambert.""  said  the  Count, 
gayly.  "I  was  wondering  if  you  had 
found  you.r  way  here.  You  see,  my  dear 
sir.  wha.t  ar.  impression  you  create.  I 
thought. of  you."" 

Something  iri  Iris  tone  struck  Ohristo- 
]-)her.  but  it  was  not  ironical,  nor  even 
quizzical.  Y<'t  it  a])i)eared  to  the  English- 
man that  the  German"s  words  hid  some 
deeper  m.eanJng.  "  I  am  honored  by  your 
remeni])rance.""  he  exclaimed,  olTcring  a 
very  Gernuni  bow,  "  Put  I  always  keeji 
my  word.  Count."" 

*■  A  good  hal)it.  a  good  hal)it,  and  on.e 
that  characterizes  your  countryiuen.  Mr. 
Lambei't.""  reuuirked  the  Count.  indiHer- 
ently  :  and  then,  ^vitll  a  change  of  subject, 
but  not  of  tone:  "  You  luive  si^oken  witli 
her  Highness?  Xo^  ]May  I  then  enjoy 
the  honor  r  I  take  ;iny  (wcuse  to  be  near 
her  Highness.  Tna.t.  b-eing  a  stranger, 
^h\  Lambert,  you  would  JU)t  know,  of 
course,  to  be  the  Austrian  envoy."' 

He  nodded  towards  the  military  num 
who  had  drawn  Christopher's  attention. 
and  whose  breasi  was  sparkling  with  dec 
orations.  And  again  his  voice  seenu>d  t(> 
contain  for  Christopher  some  covert  sig- 
nificance. 

Tlie  two  men  made  their  way  towards 
the  group,  but  von  Straben  came  to  a  stop 
as  thev  reached  it. 


"Prince  Albrecht  of  the  Balkans,*'  he 
whispered,  as  a  short,  dark,  reckless-eyed 
young-  man  passed  them. 

••Ah!"'  said  Christopher,  with  no  pai-- 
ticular  fervor,  for,  indeed,  he  supposed 
that  petty  princes  thronged  the  room. 

''They  say,"'  murmured  the  Count,  as 
inditt'erently  as  ever,  '"that  the  Princess 
is  to  marry  him." 

•"But  is  she?"'  asked  Christopher,  with 
more  interest.  The  Count  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  *"  My  friend,  you  may  filid 
out  more  than  I  know,  who  am  not  in 
state  secrets,  by  using-  your  eyes  to-night. 
His  suit  is  favored  by  the  Empei'or  of 
Austria.  I  am  told."" 

As  he  spoke  with  his  own  expression- 
less and  inquisitive  eyes,  he  gazed  straight 
into  his  companion's,  but  immediately  re- 
sumed his  progress.  Prince  Albrecht 
had  stopped  beside  the  Princess,  had  stoop- 
ed and  w^iispered  something',  at  which  she 
su.iiled.  x\t  that  moment  her  glance  fell 
on  von  Straben.  She  raised  herself,  the 
smile  at  once  left  her  face,  and  she  sat 
expectant,  erect,  even  rigid  with  sover- 
eignty. She  was  tall  beyond  the  height 
of  woman,  slenderly  framed,  but  of  a  gen- 
tle fulness.  The  lines  of  her  long  body 
rose  through  her  draperies,  soft  and  suave 
and  I'ound,  modulated  to  the  play  of  her 
great  stature.  Her  bare  arms  sloped 
slowly  uipwai'ds  from  her  little  hands 
into  the  smooth  plumpness  of  her  slioul- 
dei's.  Hei-  eyes  were  large  and  equitable, 
cool.  soft,  and  abundant  with  emotion, 
two  wondering-,  changing,  hazel  globes 
of  thought.  Her  hair  struck  an  im])res- 
sion  of  darkness  upon  the  first  sight,  but, 
more  nearly  ol)sei'ved.  was  flooded  with 
auburn,  and  ran  even  to  red  upon  the 
verges.  The  face  was  i)ale,  of  a  clear 
color,  delicately  moulded,  and  fastidious- 
ly set  u])on  a  beautiful  neck.  The  fea- 
tures showed  trivial  inequalities,  but  were 
all  ha.rnu)nized  and  attuned  in  the  gentle 
curves  and  contours  of  that  admii-able 
and  melancholy  face.  The  Princess  put 
outlier  hand,  which  von  Straben  ])ressed 
to  his  li{)s,  bowing  down  with  the  fer- 
vor of  a  loyal  devotion. 

'"You  have  honored  us  very  late. 
Count.""  said  she.  in  a  low  voice. 

"Ah.  your  Highness.""  cried  von  Stra- 
ben. "  i)ray  do  not  set  it  against  me. 
Your  Highness  knows  how  the  clock 
drags  me  punctually  to  this  salon.  But 
I  a.m  an  enthusiast,  and  what  is  more,  an 
unselhsh  one.      I  wish  to  imi)art  to  others 
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a  share  in  my  own  delight.  There  is 
enough  of  your  Highness's  favor  for  all. 
See,  madam,  may  I  spread  the  liglit  of 
your  favor?"  He  bowed,  indicating  Chris- 
topher with  a  graceful  gesture. 

The  Princess  followed  his  eyes. 

"Any  friend  of  yours,  Count,"  she  said, 
pleasantly,  "is  sure  of  a  welcome  here." 

Von  Straben  presented  his  companion, 
and  retired.  Xenia  fastened  her  deep 
e3^es  on  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  they 
wandered  away. 

"You  are  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert," she  said.  "I  like  your  country- 
men. They  are  simple,  but  they  are  not 
always  intelligible."  She  smiled  her 
charming  melanchol}^  smile.  "But  that 
is  better  than  to  be  too  complex.  We 
Continentals  are  not  allowed  to  be  our- 
selves, you  know." 

Forgetful  of  the  nationalit}^  he  had 
already  claimed,  Christopher  murmured 
some  reply,  and  then,  seeing  her  eyes 
vere  directed  upon  a  group  in  the  fore- 
uround,he  vritlidrew,  after  an  interval  of 
silence. 

He  moved  among  the  people,  keeping 
;ui  active  observation,  and  feeling  in  no 
wise  ])ut  about  by  his  own  insignificance. 
Ill  truth,  these  pretentious  little  ro^'alties 
;nd  their  court  struck  him  as  infinitely 
diverting.  He  had  always  protested  his 
amusement  w^hen  he  read  the  daily  chron- 
icles of  their  movements  in  the  press,  and 
now  that  he  was  passing,  note -book  in 
hand,  tlirough  their  midst,  he  was  even 
more  disposed  to  smile.  As  individuals 
fliey  might  stir  his  interest;  as  persons  in 
a  little  comic  drama,  aping  a  tragedy, 
they  tickled  his  sense  of  hunior. .  And 
yet  the  very  independence  and  self-pos- 
session of  these  States  and  their  govern- 
ments made  it  difficult  to  ignore  them. 
The.v  played  a  part  in  the  great  European 
concert,  however  small  and  humble.  They 
had  their  own  individuality,  and  wei*e 
able  to  })recipitate  great  catastrophes,  to 
be  the  authors  of  disastrous  wars.  With- 
in that  miniature  court,  within  eye-shot 
of  the  Princess  herself,  plots  might  be 
conceived  and  schemes  laid  that  would 
change  the  face  of  Europe.  AWev  all,  it 
amounted  to  this,  that  Weser-Drciburg, 
petty  as  was  the  teri'itory,  formed  one  of 
the  hinges  of  the  Continent;  and  even 
now%  it  seemed,  the  joints  were  creaking 
in  their  rusty  sockets. 

As  he  stood  in  a  quiet  bay  of  the  hall, 
sunk  in  these  meditations,  and  pleasantly 


aware  of  a  great  stir  about  him,  a  man 
crossed  the  range  of  his  eyes,  turned  his 
face  towards  hitn,  and  as  swiftly  tui'ned 
it  away,  and,  speeding  along,  was  lost  in 
the  crowd.  Christopher  was  vaguely 
conscious  of  a  familiarity  with  the  face; 
it  swam  on  his  memory  out  of  some 
recent  experience.  The  ilash  of  the  head, 
the  unexpected  and  precipitate  scurry,  ap- 
peared to  him  undue,  quite  extraordinary 
even,  in  that  place  of  smiling  and  digni- 
fied progression.  The  man  had  been  no- 
thing remarkable,  quite  commonplace, 
indeed,  but —  The  thought  unrolled  in- 
stantly the  panorama  of  that  perilous  ad- 
venture on  the  previous  evening.  He 
saw  the  long  table,  the  president  with 
his  black,  clean  face,  the  red  Bremner 
gesticulating,  himself  upright,  bewildered 
with  the  sudden  revolution,  and  a  quiet, 
common-looking  fellow  some  paces  away 
scribbling  swiftly  in  his  note-book.  The 
recognition  struck  him  with  amazement, 
even  with  some  alarm;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment he  was  tapped  softly  on  the  arm, 
and  twisting  about,  beheld  Major  Prage 
with  Captain  von  Pi  tier. 

"Mr.  Lambert,"  exchiinied  the  former, 
"I  have  just  lost  a  wager  on  you;  for  I 
bet  Hans  that  it  was  not  you,  and  he  was 
sure  it  was." 

"I  could  see  well  through  nn^  glasses," 
observed  von  Ritter,  complacently,  with 
a  light  in  his  full  turquoise  eyes.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  wagers,  and  it 
was  clear  that  the  I\rajor  was  hankering 
after  a  game  of  poker  with  the  wealthy 
American.  An  ap])ointment  was  ar- 
ranged, and  no  sooner  was  it  concluded 
than  Christopher  descried  the  Count  com- 
ing towards  them.  He  greeted  the  two 
soldiers,  and  stood,  silent  for  a  moment, 
contemplating  the  same. 

"Her  Highness  looks  tired  to-night," 
said  Pi'age. 

"A  beautiful  woman  can  afi'ord  to  look 
tired,"  returned  the  Count.  "It  becomes 
her — scra])es  a  tinge  of  color  from  the 
ruddy,  and  adds  an  interesting  pallor 
to  the  pale.  But  you  are  right.  Yet  she 
must  hold  court  foi"  tlie  Grand-Duke.  He 
is  an  old  man,  and  needs  assistance." 

"Yes, "said  Christoi)hei',  "I  have  heard 
that  he  is  old,"  and  he  looked  into  the 
Count's  face  wonderingly. 

"A  wise  reign,"  commented  von  Stra- 
ben, thoughtful  1  \- ;  "but,  we  may  say  be- 
tween these  walls,  in  all  human  likelihood 
drawing  to  a  close." 
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''  rpi,^.  ]j^/n. — '•  beiiaii  Cliristoplior.  ''  The  idea  was  in  iiiv  liead,"  said  Cln-i.s 

''  We  never  speak  of  the  heir,  ^\r.  Lam-  topher. 

bei't/' pr.L  in  J^'a<z-e,  quieldy.  "Then,   my    dear  sii*,   if    I    may   \vail> 

"'J1iat   is  so.""  assented  von  Kilter,  g-nz-  with  you,  I  shall  esteem  it  an  honor."" 

\\\iX  at.  the  voiin<i-  man  in  a.  resolute  man-  They  left  the  hall  and  entered  the  g-ar 

ncr.  as  though  to  ^uive  oilieial  authority  dens  of  the  Palace.      Here  the  smell   oi 

to  tliis  statement.  earth  .  and    the    I'avishing-   airs   of   si)rini: 

The    soldiers    movent    ori.   and    Christo-  assailed  Christo])her"s  nostrils.      Rethrew 

plirr  was   left   wllii    the  Count,  who  con-  back' his  head,  and  the  night  \vi]ids  strnn- 

tinned    to     tallc     idly    and    to    e.\chan<4-e  his    ilesh    and    wandered    over    his    face 

o'l-eeliim's  witli  the  crowd.      As  they  stood  startling  him  into  a  i)assion  of  fancy.      J: 

thus  a  si  in' and  venerable  ligure  ap])roach-  seemed   to  him  that  they  walked  through 

ed.   and    addi'cssing    CMiristo})her,   begged  a  maze  of  bower  borders  and   under   th(> 

for   his   name.      The  young  man  HusIkhI,  black  shadows  of  the  towering  masonry, 

and    for  a   moment  showed   some  confu-  Ih'esently  von  Straben  paused,  and  Chris- 

sion.      Then  "  Lambert  "' lu^  I'ep/lied.     The  loj)he]'  halted  too. 

(Miainb(>rhiin,  for  such  1h^  was,  gravely  ex-  ''I  have  brought  you  in  a  I'oundaboui 

hihitcd  a  long  document.      Then  he  look"-  way,  Mv.  Lambert,"'  said  the  older  man. 

V(\  up.       "  1  do  not   liiul  your  name  here,""  "but  1  ho|)e  you  will  not  object.'" 

he    remnrk<Hl.      '*  l*ray,  have    you    your  Christopher  })olilely  expressed  his  satis- 

invilation?"  faction. 

You  may  coiu^eive  (^hri,stopher"s  dilem-  "'  \^)n  Litter  has  I'ooms  there."  remark- 
ma.  but  he  faced  it  boldly.  vd  the  L\)unt.  jiointing  to  the  wing  of  the 

"No."'  said    he.  cursing   the  sus})iciou.s  Schloss   by  which   they  stood.      ''An  en- 
formality  ol'  C*ontinenlals.  A-iabh^  place  — an   enviable  man,"  and  he 

Ihit   here  the  LV)unt,  who   had    been    a  sighed.      "  Where    there    is    no   imagina- 

])nsslve   witn(\ss  of   these   (\\ch.anges,  sud-  tion  there  is  neither  fear  nor  regrc^t,  but 

denly  intervened.      "  ]\1  r.  ]jaml)ert  is  here  only  to  do  one's  duty.      What  think  you 

at    my   invitation,  sir,""  lie   said,  su;ively.  of  that,  I>h'.  Jjambert?'' 

•'  You  will  remember  that  1  have  been  so  *"  1  think,"  said  Ch.ristopher.  i)i'omptly, 

honored  as  to  have  two.""  "that  1   should  desii'e  to  keep  the  condi- 

The  Chaml>erlain  bo\ved.     "  1  much  I'e-  tion  for  old  age." 

gret.      1  oll'er  sincere  apologies,"  he  said,  "  Lerhajjs  you  are  right,"  returned  the 

in    his  stately  nninner.      "ihit    Mr.  Lam-  C\)unl.  i)leasantly.      "  But  you  see  I  have 

berl  will  understand  we  must  be  })articu-  already  got  there."     He  continued  staring 

lar.  particularly  in  these  days  of   revoiu-  at  tlu^  Schloss.  and  then  resumed,  in  the 

ti(»nary  soei(Mi(>s."     11(>  bowi-d  himself  oil",  same  suave  voice:    '' An  exem])lary  young 

CMiristophcM-  tui'iied    to  von  Straben.       "I  man    is    our   friend    there.      But    do    you 

believe  1  am  in  your  tlebl.  sir    •""  he  began,  think,  ]\lr.  ]jamb(M't,  that    he    was    worth 

stillly.  while.scraping  ac(|uainianc(^  withr'' 

"Not  at  all.'"  re])lied  the   C\)unt.  plea-  "  I  beg  your  jnirdon,"  said  Christophei*, 

sanlly.      "Of    course    you     have    mislaid  with  a  sta.rt. 

it.      Lut    tlie  ollicia.ls.  you   know — '"      He  "  1  nu^an.  ]\lr.  Lambert,"  said  the  Count. 

shrugg(Hl  his  shoulders.  gently,  "was   the  inti'oduction  worth  all 

"Thai  reminds  me,""  said  Christopher,  that  elaborate  j)reparation  this  morning^' 
nodding.      "He  spoke  of  revolutionaries.  Christo])her  laughed.     ''What  a  strong 
Now  how  is  it  possil)le— ■"  sweet  smell  thi^  night  hasl"  he  said,  turn- 
lb^   broke  oil",   for   in    truth  he  had  no  ing  to  the  garden.     "  I  declare  I  taste  the 
desire  to  contide  in   von   Siral)en.  and    he  datl'otlils.'' 

had  opened  his  nu)utli  on  the  spur  of  the  "The  night  descends  out  of  the  moun- 

cnu)tion.  tains.""   .saitl    Count    von    Straben,  softly, 

"My  deal'  sir."  said  llu^  Ct>unt,  seeinu-  "but  the  l)i'eath  is  the  river's." 

lie  did  not  })roeeed.  "  anything  is  possible  "I    hear   its    voice,"   said   Christopher, 

to  revolutionaries.""  and  took  oil"  his  hat,  as  though  to  let  the 

For  the  third   lime  tiu^'e  seemed   some  airs  play  upon  his  head, 

deeper  meaning  in  liis  words,  but  he  paid  "If.  a.s  is  ])ossible,  Mr.  Lambert.""  said 

no  regard  to  Christoplua'"s  inquiring  look,  tlu^  Count,  "you   are  not  an   early  bird.  I 

"I    sup})()se    ycv.i    -Avc    not    going,   :\lr.  slunild   feel  honored  to  entertain  you  for 

Lambertf  he  asked,  iiuiiilerentl v.  half  an  hour  in  mv  rooms." 
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"Then,  sir,"  said  Chrisioplier,  liglitly, 
"  the  honor  sliall  be  youi's." 

Von  Straben  bowed,  and  led  the  way 
with  a  little  idle  talk  to  the  corner  of  tlie 
second  wing-,  where,  opening  a  door,  he 
invited  his  g-uest  to  enter.  Cliristo[)her 
did  so,  and  found  himself  in  a  somewhat 
spacious  and  handsomely  furnished  room, 
hung'  about  with  paintings.  A  lire  burn- 
ed in  the  g-rate. 

"I  have,"  said  the  Count,  g"ayly,  "'a 
little  excellent  Scotch  whiskey.  You  see 
I  know  your  countrymen's  tastes,"  and 
he  opened  a  cn])hoai'd  and  brought  out  a 
decanter  and  some  glasses. 

The  two  men  reclined  in  chairs  ami 
faced  each  other,  smoking. 

"I  am  sure,"  beg-an  von  Straben,  cour- 
teousl}^,  "  that  you  will  pardon  me  the 
frankness  if  I  say,  Mr.  Lambert,  that  I 
admire  you  very  much.  You  are  an  un- 
usual type.  I  have  lived  a  faii'ly  long- 
life,  and  I  have,  naturally,  in  tin;  coui'.sc 
of  my  experiences  encountered  many  men. 
The  old  road  is  worn  with  the  feet  of  the 
commonplace." 

"Ah,  sir,"  replied  Christopher,  "you 
rannot  expect  me  to  rival  your  ex])eri- 
ciice.  I  am  yet  young,  and  all  types  de- 
light me." 

"Even  my  poor  self,  I  trust."  said  the 
v*ount,  gently,  "and  von  Ritter.*' 

Christopher  took  his  cigai'  from  his 
iiouth.  "  My  dear  C^ount,"  he  said,  with 
•  smile,  "  you  must  i)ardon  my  rudeness 
in  not  replying  to  3^our  query  in  the  gar- 
den. But,  in  truth,  I  was  somewhat  taken 
■iback.  I  did  not  know  how  you  could 
'lave  guessed  the  truth.  If  it  had  been 
\  ourself,  now,  that  I  had  desired  to  make 
acquaintance  with  in  that  unceremonious 
fasliion — " 

"I  should  be  greatly  llattered,"  put  in 
I  he  Count,  but  surv(^ying  Christopher 
steadily  with  his  quiet  eyes. 

"Ah,  Count,  I  sliould  have  had  an  ex- 
cuse!" 

Von  Straben  bowed.  "  You  over- 
wlielm  me,"  he  said,  politel}^;  and  yet.  to 
Christopher's  keen  vision,  his  face  seemed 
U)  take  on  a  shade  of  disa])i)ointment. 
i'here  was  a  moment's  silence,  in  which 
'  Uiristoplier's  glance  wandered  in  civil 
interest  about  the  walls.  Then  von 
-^traben  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  gay 
laugh. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Lambert."  he  cried,  "I 
^lo  not  know  any  one  like  you.  I  claim 
I  certain  amount  of  self-possession,  but 


I  bow  to  you,  I  give  place  eagerly  to  you. 
I  suppose  it's  your  Anglo  Saxon  blood. 
We  are  rude  (Miough  to  call  it  ])hlegm, 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  we  do  not  so  out 
of  envy.  Come,  confess  you  are  not 
American." 

Christopher  smiled.  "  With  all  my 
heart,"  he  answered. 

Tiie  count  fell  sober  again. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  La,mbert,"  he  said,  "  that 
we  should  be  frank  with  one  aiiothei'. " 

"  Sir,''  said  Christophei",  coolly,  'M  am 
now  resolved  on  telling  the  truth  for  the 
lii'st  time." 

Von  Sti'aben  eyed  him  (listrustfull\% 
aiul  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''If  I  only  had  your  ecjuanimity,"  he 
remarked,  "  I  should  do  wondei-s." 

'Mt  ap[)ears  to  me,"  observed  Chris- 
to])hei',  "as  an  impai'tial  witness,  that 
you  cannot  com[>hiin  on  tluit  scoi-e." 

The  Count  laughed,  antl  oU'ered  his 
guest  anotluu'  cigar. 

"  But,  you  S(>e,"  \\o.  pi'ot(^sted,  "  I  am 
playing  under  dilliculties.  You  know  all 
about  me.  L  thank  you  for  your  kindly 
recognition  of  that  fact." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Christophei', 
"  I  never  heard  vour  name  before  to- 
day." 

The  Count  started  p(M'ce!)iibly,  and  then 
a})peared  to  muse.  "Is  there  a  woman 
in  it  .■'"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

The  change  in  his  voice  was  so  shar]) 
and  the  question  was  so  imperativ(^  that 
Cliristoi)hei',  who  was  still  young  enough 
to  feel  annoyance.  Hushed  somewhat  an- 
grily. Moreover,  the  notion  that  he 
should  be  classed  in  this  oH'-ha nd  fashion 
among  adherents  of  a  fi'ivolous  senti- 
ment, and  ])()  thus  disturl)ed  from  his 
place  in  dii)lomacy,  unexi)ectetny  irrita- 
ted him.  lie  had  himself  well  in  hand 
ui)on  all  other  sides,  and  this  sudden  rush 
of  feeding  surprised  him.  lie  was  con- 
scious of  his  lapse,  however,  and  turning 
(piickly,  made  a  lauda,ble  elfort  to  throw 
his  face  among  the  shadows.  Strange  to 
say,  his  behavior  seemed  to  give  von 
Straben  satisfaclion,  and  a,  quick  light 
Ihished  in  his  eye.  Christopher  could 
hardly  have  m:ul(^  a.  belt(M'  stroke,  even 
with  his  most  ('iinning  diplomacy,  tRan  he 
had  thus  accomplished  in\'oluntarily.  Up 
to  now  he  had  coiuhuded  his  argument 
upon  the  principle  that  to  tell  the  truth 
is  to  he  disbelieved  by  your  antagonist, 
and  consc(iuently  tlie  surest  way  to  throw 
him  oil"  the  scent.     Every  statement  he 
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liad    offered    had  been    treated  witli  in-  "  Wliat   is   it    you   mean?"'  asked    you 

credulity  by  the  Count,  but  tiiis  was  now  Strabem  after  a  pause. 

to  end.  "^     "  "Only,  sii\  that    I   may  be  hoodwink- 

'']\Ir.  Lambert,    Avill    you   tell   me  one  iug   you   at  this    moment,'' returned   the 

thino-?"    inquired    the  older    man,  softly,  young-  man. 

"What  nationality  are  you?    You  speak  The  Count  sipped  his  ^vhiskey  and  wa- 

excellent  German.""  ter,  and  set  the  glass  down,  replacing  his 

"To    be    frank     with    you.  sir,''    said  cigar  in  his  mouth.      "Will  you  tell  me 

Ciiristopher,  "1  am  English.''  Y\-hai  you  know,  ?.Ir.  Lambert?"  he  asked. 

Yon  Straben  gave  ;i  little  vent  to  a  lit-  gently. 

tl(3  siuh.      "  Oh.  h(nivensl"' he  murmured,  "What  I  say  may  not  be  the  truth,"* 

"  and   I  took  you    for  Hungarian."     All  said  Christopher. 

of  a  sudden  his  attitude  seemed  to  lessen.  The  Count  politely  waved  his  hand,  as 

his   watclifulness   to    relax,  and    the    set  though  he  would  assui'e  his  guest  that  any 

form  of  his  face  to  soften.      But  now  that  statement  would  be  taken  for  gospel, 

this   had  ha})pened,  a  change  came  over  "You    are  the  representative    of   Ger- 

Christopher    in    his    turn.      That    word  nuuiy  at  this   court,  sir."  began   Christo- 

"Hungarian."  breathed  in  a  sigh  and  with  pher.  "  privately.""  he  added.      The  Count 

an  appreciable  sense  of  comfort,  struck  on  made   no    sign,  but    looked    at    him    ex- 

his    wits  sharply   and  f<et  tliem  stirring.  ]->ectantly.      "You  have  a  certain  object 

He  knew,  or  guessed,  very  v\-ell  what  vcni  in  this  mission.      The  Graiul-Duke  is  old, 

Straben  stood  for  in  the  Grand -Duchy,  very  old:   you   have   mentioned   the  fact 

but  till    ni)w   he   ]]ad  failed   to    interpret  to   me.      We   do    not    mention    the  heir, 

this   intei'est    in    liimself.      It   was    ])lain  though  newspaper  reports  in  other  and 

now  that  he  had  been  mistaken  for  some  less  sensitive  countries  do.      What,  then, 

one:  but  for  whom?  will  become  of  Weser-Dreiburg  u]ion  the 

The  Count   poured   some  whiskey  into  decease    of    Leopold    XII.?      Count  von 

a  wineglass.      "  Ah,  my  friend.""  he  said,  Straben   would   like    to   know.       That    is 

"I  coi  !d   have  sworn    that   you  were  of  how  I   conceive   it.      And    if  Count  von 

one  of  our  States.      You  are  an  excellent  Straben   could    find   out.  I  conceive  that 

linguist.      I  eiivy  you  1       But    now   you  Gei'many  would  know  also.'" 

must  see    tlie    sights    of    Drciburg.      To-  "But  you  yourself.  Mr.  Lambert,"  said 

morrow — *"  the  Cotmt.  impassively,  knocking  the  ash 

He  spoke  very  affably :  yet  Christo])her  from  his  cigar  with    a  finger-tip — "how 

thought  he    could   detect   in   his  voice  a  are  you  hoodwinking  me  in  all  this?"' 

note   of  indilference,   of    c:irelessp.ess.   as  "I  am   not  hoodwinking  you  in   this, 

though  the  interview  were   no  longer  of  sir.""  said  Cliristopher.  "  that  I  am  not  in 

intei'est  to  him.     The    idea  nettled  him,  the   confidence   of   the  Austrian    govern- 

and  he  l)rok-e  in  u])on  this  gay  stream  of  ment."" 

em])ty  words  with  resolution.  There  was  a  certain  silence  between  the 

'■  Pardon  me.  Count.""  said  he.  "but  you  two  men,  and  then  the  Count  spoke, 

have  led  me   unwillingly   iiito   a  sei'ious  "  Wlio  are  you.  Mr.  Lambert?""  he  ask- 

frame  of  mind.      I  have  been   cross-ques-  ed.  softly. 

tioned.sir.  You  must  not  imagine  that  "  I  trust  I  am  no  fool,""  answered  Chi-is- 
I  do  not  see  this.  l>nt  ju-ay  do  not  tliink  t(>i)her.  "But  if  you  are  what  I  lake  you 
thati  resent  it. either.  It  has  interested  me.  foi\  you  should  know  all  about  me  to- 
I  have  wondered  upon  the  target  of  these  morrow.  See  hei-e.  I  h.eard  yoiu'  name 
shots  of  yours.  Y(Mt  see.  I  keep  my  eyes  for  the  first  time  to-day.  I  liave  put  two 
open,  and  I  fancy  I  c:\u  keep  my  face.  Is  and  two  together.  I  am  but  an  English- 
it  notsor""  man  in  search  of  amusement.'" 

"My  dear  Mr.   Laml>ei't.""  re])lied    the  "  Then.  sir.  may  I  ask,  if  yoti  will  ])ar- 

Count,  in  a  very  friendly  voict^  and  with  a  dot^.  the  abrup/tness  of  the  question,  what 

somewhat  iluttering  smile.  "I  must  r.pol-  is    it  you   want?""     The    Count   spoke   in 

ogize  for  any  rude  iibei'ties  I  luive  tr.ken  somewhat   sharper  and  biaisquer  accents, 

with  my  guest:  and  as  for  the   res;,  as  I  fixing  his  guest  with  his  eyes, 

liave   confessed,   you     completely   balUed  "I    have    said,  sir.""  re])eated    Christo- 

nne."  pher.  smiling.  "  that  I  am  an  Englishman 

"Then,  sir,  take  care.""  said  ChristO})her.  in  search  of  amusement."" 

gravely,  "  that  I  do  not  batfie  you  again."'  The   Count   arose   an.d   poked  the   fire. 
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"Mr.  Lambert,"  lie  said,  in  a  voice  of 
studied  irony,  "is  there  not  a  proverb  in 
your  tong-uc— what  is  it?  '  What  is  sport 
to  you  is  death  to  us.'  Pray  go  away  and 
leave  us  alone." 

"There  is  a  proverb  in  my  tong'ue," 
i'osponded  Christopher,  still  smiling-,  "  '  It 
:s  a  fine  day,  let  us  g'O  out  and  kill  some- 
iliing'."  " 

"  Ah, but  the  amusements  of  an  English- 
man 1"  said  the  Count.shrugginghis  shoul- 
ders. "I  do  not  desire  to  be  involved  in 
the  hunt." 

"Not  with  the  hunters?"  inquired  Chris- 
topher. The  Count  made  no  reply.  He 
iiad  a  curious  thought  at  that  moment, 
and  was  considering.  "  See,"  said  Chris- 
topher, seriously,  "  my  record  is  open  to 
you.  You  can  discover  it  to-morrow.  I 
have  stumbled  into  a  secret,  and  I  have 
the  vanity  to  think  I  have  not  made  a 
'i>ad  beginning.  Let  me  go  out  and  kill 
something." 

Von  Straben  turned  and  faced  him. 
"My  dear  friend,"  he  said,  sweetly,  "I 
i)egan  by  paying  you  a  merited  compli- 
ment, by  admitting  j^our  superiorit3\" 

"Come,  that  is  not  fair,"  protested 
Christopher.  '*I  have  spoken  with  a 
serious  purpose." 

"  Your  countrymen  are  usually  serious 
;ibout  their  amusements,  I  understand," 
retorted  the  Count.  "But  come,  I  am 
^erious  myself.  You  have  seen  the  Prin- 
ess  Xenia.  A  charming  woman,  but  a 
:ritle  self-willed.  There  is  a  pleasant 
')arty  in  the  Schloss — Prince  Albrecht  of 
I  he  Balkans,  whom  you  saw.  You  are 
I'amiliar  with  the  name — a  spendthrift, 
!)ut  a  handsome,  liberal  fellovv\" 

"The  protege  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria?" said  Christopher,  framing  his  re- 
mark with  the  intonation  of  a  question. 

"Ah,  is  that  the  connnon  report?"  said 
the  Count,  idly.  "A  good  fellow,  but  an 
impossible  Pi'ince.  He  has  run  through 
a  vast  deal  of  money,  and  I  am  told  is  in 
difficulties.  It  is  a  sad  lut}-;  but  youth, 
youth!  What  will  you?  A  rich  mar- 
riage, I  suppose." 

Von  Straben  suffered  his  negative  eyes 
to  rest  upon  Christopher's  face,  but  he  ap- 
;)arentl3^  expected  no  answer. 

"The  Grand-Duke  is  a  wealthy  man?" 
..sked  Christopher. 

''So  it  is  said,"  returned  von  Straben. 
"But  we  never  know.  Yet  I  should 
g'uess  so,  probably." 

"  If  I  w^ere  the  Emperor  of  Germany," 


said  Christopher,  after  a  pause,  "  I  should 
wish  Prince  Albrecht  away." 

The  Count  laughed.  "  My  dear  friend," 
he  said,  ''  and  what  else,  were  you  in  that 
illustrious  position?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Christopher,  smiling; 
"I  may  have  leave  to  cliange  my  fancy, 
and  become  one  not  so  illusti'ious,  but 
perchance  more  expert.  If  I  were  Count 
von  Straben,!  would  send  Prince  Albrecht 
away." 

A  look  of  satisfaction  rested  momenta- 
rily on  the  Count's  face,  and  then  passed. 

"You  honor  me,  Mr.  Lambert,"  said 
lie,  "in  placing  me  in  such  great  com- 
pany.     But  why  drag  me  in?" 

"Come,  let  us  be  blunt  with  each 
other,"  ])roceeded  Christopher,  speaking 
with  much  animation,  now  that  he  seem- 
ed to  himself  to  be  upon  the  eve  of  victory. 
"  I  have  put  before  you,  sir,  a  certain  in- 
terpretation of  your  conduct  as  I  con- 
ceive it.  It  may  be  I  am  wrong.  But  if 
I  am  right,  I  can  see  one  thing." 

"  Pray  what  is  that?"  asked  ilie  Count, 
suavely. 

"Answer  me  a  question  in  my  turn," 
said  Cliristo])her.  "  The  Pi'ince  is  paying 
attentions  to  her  Highness.  Are  they  fa- 
vorably received?" 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"So  say  the  gossips,"  he  said,  indifferent- 
ly. "  But  you  know  as  much  as  I."  Yet 
he  wore  all  the  time,  if  one  had  the  eyes 
to  see  it,  the  aspect  of  a  man  who  is  wait- 
ing. 

"Count,"  said  Christopher,  his  eyes 
shining  with  a  cei-tain  excitement,  "I  am 
anxious  to  shoot  something." 

"  ]\[r.  Lambert,  spare  Pi'ince  Albrecht," 
said  the  Count,  ii-onically. 

Christopher  paid  no  heed.  "I  am 
sorry  he  is  so  involved  in  his  atfairs. 
He  has  borrowed?" 

"Rumor  —  scandal,  Mr.  Lambert,  no 
doubt  —  says  that  he  is  in  Lamaiiche\s 
hands." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Ciirislopher ;  "he 
shall  have  a  week's  grace,  no  more."  He 
I'ose,  and  held  out  his  hand  in  his  Eng- 
lish fashion.  "And  when  shall  I  have 
the  ])lcasure  of  seeing  you  again.  Count?" 
he  asked. 

Von  Straben's  eyes  rested,  full  but  inde- 
cii)heral)le.  ujion  him.  "Oh,  I  think  in  a 
week's  time  ])ei'ha})s,  ]\Ir.  Lambert,"  said 
he.  "  I^ray  allow  me  to  offer  you  alight 
before  you  go." 

[to    be    CONTINUKl).] 
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TT  is  dilTicuit  for  ns,  liviiig-  in  an  age 
I  when  lime  and  space  are  aunibilated 
by  steam  and  by  electricity,  and  moun- 
tains and  rivers  ;ire  crossed  as  readily  as 
tbe  brond  ])lain,  to  realize  wliat  was  sig- 
11  i fled  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  century  by 
tbe  ])bi'ase  "crossing  tbe  mountains.'' 
Equally  dillicult  is  it  for  us,  witb  our 
too  limited -kriowledge  of  tbe  social  and 
economic  conditions  tbat  tben  existed, 
to  comprebend  just  ^vbat  oi)portunities 
tbere  were  for  liigber  cultivation  ''  west 
of  tbe  mountains."  Tbe  conditions  of 
soil  and  service,  of  bewing  forests  and  of 
making  roads,  of  building  mills  and  of 
diverting  vratercourses,  \vould  seem  to 
leave  neitber  opportunity  nor  po.ssibility 
for  tbe  development  of  an  art  instinct. 
Tbat  sucli  a  temperament  as  Jouett's 
manifested  itself  notwitbstanding,  sbows 
anew  tbat  genius  \vill  break  all  bounds. 

It  '  eems  ])assing  strange  tbat  tbe  great 
Centennial  Exbibition  at  Pbiladelpbia, 
to  commemorate  tbe  founding  of  tbe 
government,  witb  its  stores  of  art  trea- 
sures, gatbei'ed  from  all  quarters  of  tbe 
globe,  giving  an  enduring  impulse  to 
a\stbetic  tbougbt  and  cultivation  in  our 
midst,  sliould  bave  failed  to  bring  to  tbe 
front  a  knowledge  of  Jouett's  art,  and 
tbat  it  sbould  bave  been  left  for  its  suc- 
cessor at  Cbicago  to  make  bim  known  to 
bis  fellow-countrymen.  Yet  it  is  so:  and 
tbe  writer's  sbare  in  tbis  good  work,  al- 
tliougb  only  a  means  to  an  end,  is  a  most 
gratifying  reward  for  mucb  time  and  la- 
bor freeh-  given  to  tbe  undertiiking. 

Tbe  de])artment  of  tbe  Fine  Arts  at  tbe 
Columbian  Exposition  contained  a  ret- 
rospective exbibit  of  tbe  paintings  of  de- 
ceased xVmerican  artists.  It  was  designed 
to  sbo\v  tbe  jirogress  and  development 
of  tbe  art  of  tbe  ciMuitry  from  colonial 
times,  and  wbile  sucb  an  exbibit  must 
necessarily  bave  a  decided  bistorical 
bearing,  ciioice  was  made  of  sucb  exam- 
ples as  would  best  sbow  tbe  artistic  ten- 
dencies of  tbe  painters.  Tlie  formation 
of  tbis  collection  was  con  tided  lo  tb.o 
Avriter,  and  tbe  tii'st  contribution  reccivinl 
by  liim  was  a  miniature,  on  ivory,  from 
Frankfort,   Kentuckv.      It   was  executed 


witb  infinite   skill   to  attain   tbe  desired 
result,  but  sbowed   unmistakably  tbat  ■ 
was  not  tbe  work  of  one  trained  in  tl  < 
conventional  metbods  of  tbe  njiniaturist 
art;   not   one  drilled  to  mecbanical  dex 
terity  in  manipulation,  and  to  follow  tb<' 
cardinal    principles,  and    tbe    rules    fc  : 
batcbing  and  for  stippling.      On  tbe  coi: 
trary,  every  rule  for  miniature-paintiiv. 
was,  in    absolute  ignorance,  disregardec! 
witb  tbe  result  tbat  tbis  portrait  in  little  : 
as  big  as  a  life-size  bead.      It  was  my  ii, 
troduction  to  tbe  art  of  Mattbew^  Harri 
Jouett,  and  tbe  subject  Avas  a  sturdy-  pa- 
triot of  tbe  Revolution,  General  Cbarles 
Scott,  Governor  of  tbe  painter's  own  State. 
Its    reception    was    followed    quickly   by 
tbe    courteous    offer,     from     tbe     artist's 
grandson,  tbe  late  lamented  Jouett  Men- 
efee,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  of  an 
oil  portrait  of  Jobn  Grimes,  wliicb,  con- 
trary  to    precept   and    to   precedent,  was 
eagerly  accepted  witbout  being  seen,  and 
tbe   blind    judgment   tbus   exercised   lias 
been  aniph^  vindicated. 

i\lattbew^  Harris  Jouett  was  born  near 
wbat  is  now^  Harrodsbui'g,  in  Mercer 
Coun.ty,  Kentucky,  on  April  22,  17S8, 
and  died,  in  bis  fortietb  year,  at  Lexing-*» 
ton,  August  10,  1827.  Hfs  fatber  was  tbe 
noted  Ca])tain  Jack  Jouett,  of  tbe  Revo- 
lution, wdio,  eluding  Tarleton's  rangers, 
gave  tbe  alarm  to  Jefferson  at  Monticel- 
lo,  and  to  tbe  State  Legislature  at  Cliar- 
lottesville,  enabling  tbeni  to  escape.  For 
tbis  meritorious  service  Captain  Jouett 
was  tbanked  by  Congress,  and  Vii-ginia 
})resented  bim  witb  a  sword  and  a  brace 
of  ])istols.  Jack  Jouett's  figbting  quali- 
ties cro})])ed  out  witb  twofold  force  in 
bis  grandson,  tbe  painter's  son,  until  tbe 
]iame  and  fame  of  ''Figbting  Jim  Jou- 
ett," present  rear-admiral  retired,  in  tbe 
United  States  navy,  was  on  every  tongue 
during  tbe  exciting  period  of  tbe  war  for 
tbe  preservation  of  tbe  Union. 

Tbe  Jouetts,  as  tbe  name  indicates, 
were  of  Frencb  and  Huguenot  oi-igin, 
and  are  directly  descended  from  tlie 
noble  Mattbieu  de  Joubet,  Master  of  tbe 
Horse  to  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  Lord  of 
Leveignac,  and  Lieutenant   in   tbe   Mar- 
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slialsea  of  Liinonsiii,  ^Yll^s(^  o-i-juhIsoik 
Daniel  de  Joiiet,  came  to  the  Narrnj^aii- 
sett  country,  in  Rhode  Ishiiid,  in  1()S(). 
Thence  he  wandered  to  Soutli  Carolina, 
and  back  to  New  Y(n'k,  [inally  settlinu' 
at  Elizabeth,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  died 
in  1721.  Daniel  de  Jouet  had  three 
sons  and  two  daiio-hters;  the  youno«^st 
SOD,  Jean  Jouet,  went  to  Viro:inia.  and 
was  the  g^reat-g-randfatlier  of  our  i)aintei-. 
"Matt  Jouett."  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  received  such  elementary  educa- 
tion as  the  counti'v  alVoi'ded,  and  his  fa- 
ther, the  bluff  old  Vii'^'inian  fig-hter,  hav- 
ing- determined  to  make  one  of  his  sons 
"an    educated    gentleman/'  called    them 
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hefoi'e  him  and  asked  which  on(^  it 
should  1)(\  when  they  all  fixed  u])on  Matt 
as  the  most  lit  martyr  to  cultivation.  He 
was  accoi'dingly  sent  to  Transylvania 
University,  at  Lexington.  Kentucky, 
found<'d  just  a  centui'v  ago.  and  on  leav- 
ing college  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bai-.  He  had.  however,  only  faii'ly 
embarked  ujwn  winning  the  fickle  mis- 
tr(>ss.  ])i'actice.  when  war  against  England 
was  (l(H*lar<Hl.  which  so  stirred  the  fight- 
ing blood  he  had  inhei'ited  from  his  fa- 
thei'.  ami  transmitt<'d  to  his  sons,  that  he 
souulit  service  in  tlie  field.  He  was  ap- 
])()inted  fii'st  lieutenant  in  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Regiment  of  United  States  infan- 
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try,  and  became  reiiiinental  paymaster,  a 
])()siti()n  li(^  lield  until  promoted  to  a  ('a|)- 
tainev.  Tln'ough  tlie  exigencies  of  war 
lie  ]iad  the  misfortune  to  lose  all  of  his 
paymastei'^s  voucliers,  wliicli  loss  was  tlie 
incubus  that  w^eighed  liim  down  tlirough 
life  in  the  honorable  endea\M)r  to  make 
good  to  liis  sureties  the  loss  this  disaster 
had  entailed  u))on  them. 

Joiiett's  inclination  foi*  art  had  mani- 
fested itself  long  before  this,  and  ])aiuts 
and  brushes  had  more  sway  over  him 
than  goose-(|uills  and  sheepskin.  Law 
and    arms    wei'c    his    pi'ofessions.    but    art 
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was  his  life  and  love.  With  fcatlxM's 
])lucked  from  the  tail  of  a  duclc  he  fash- 
ioned ])encils  to  essay  painting  on  ivory, 
and  his  na,tural  ability  was  so  commen- 
surate with  his  innate  knowledge,  that, 
with  these  crude  implements,  he  ))roduc<Hl 
portraits  in  little  that  jx^ssess  (jualities  to 
plac^e  them  very  higli  in  tlu^  in^.portant 
department  to  which  they  belong.  TLis 
miniature  portrait  of  his  motlnM-  in  law. 
Mrs.  Allen,  with  one  jiair  of  spcctach^s  on 


her  nose  and  another  raised  over  her 
brow,  was  i)ainted  with  sucli  tools,  and 
is  a  remarkably  st)'ong  delineation  of 
chai'acter. 

Even  during-  his  soldiei'ing-  Jouett  did 
not  desist  from  using  the  brush,  and  the 
oi]ly  portraits  that  exist  of  some  of  his 
comrades  who  fell  by  his  side  wei-e  paint- 
ed by  hin^.  fi'om  I'ecollection  after  they 
were  dead.  He  had  an  uncommon  pow- 
er of  memorizing  faces,  and  the  likeness 
in  one  of  these  post-vivum  ])orti'aits  was 
so  speaking-  that  the  subject's  widow 
fainted  at  the  first  sig-ht  of  it.  It  is  not 
sui'prisii]g,  therefore,  that  upon 
his  retii'ement  from  the  army 
he  abandoned  the  law  aiid  de- 
voted himself-wholly  to  art,  in 
which  he  I'eached  the  topmost 
round  of  the  ladder.  His  in- 
tuitive knowledg-e  of  what  is 
th(^  hig-hest  and  best  in  ai't, 
his  I'emai'kable  facility  for  ex- 
pressing- that  knowledge,  and 
his  vei'satility  and  fecundity 
of  resources,  stamp  him  un- 
mistakably as  a  genius. 

.louett  followed,  unfortu- 
nately, the  ])i'evailing-  fault 
among-  the  ]);iintei's  of  his 
time  in  not  signing  and  dating 
his  woi'ks.  Therefore  it  is 
more  than  difficult,  it  is  im- 
possiljle,  to  point  out  the  eai'ly 
])i'oductions  of  his  brush.  Of- 
tcMitimes  this  is  made  easy  by 
the  tentative  character  of  the 
work',  showing  the  beginner's 
essay,  and  his  develo})ment 
can  be  followed  ste))  by  step 
through  its  gradations  until 
tl!(>  summit  of  his  attainment 
is  reached.  Not  so,  however, 
with  Jouett,.  He  seems  like 
AtJHMia,  who  came  forth  full- 
armored  fi'om  the  brain  of 
Jove.  H(^  did  not  have  to  learn 
how  to  ])aiiit;  he  knew  how. 
not  acquire  his  knowledge;  he 
absorb  it  fi'om  the  outside  and 
it    in    the    crucible    of   his    bi'aii]. 


did 

not 
'ect 


H(^ 

did 

giving  it  foi'th  from  this  retining  )-)rocess. 
it  was  from  within  that  he  drew  his  in- 
s|)iratioii  and  his  k'nowledge,  and  there- 
fore he  was  e(iuipped  fully  fi'om  the  be- 
ginning. In  this  he  seems  to  stand  alone 
among  the  moderns  who  have  juggled 
with  ])aints  and  brusln^s.  Not  that  Jouett 
is  the   only  genius  who  has   ]->ainted,  but 


■^ 


^t-  K 
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A    PEX    DRAWING    BY    JOUETT. 

In   i»>-.ses;>ioii   of  tlu-   writer. 
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the  otlier  painters  wlio  liave  sliown  lliat 
tliey  possessed  tlie  divine  S{)ai'lc  of  in- 
spiration, have  rev(^;iled  it  in  most  in- 
stances after  liaving-  been  o-iven  np  i)\' 
tlieir  mediocre  masters  as  liopelt^ss  num- 
skulls. These  learned  at  least  somethinii- 
of  the  material  requirements  of  paiutinii'. 
But  Jouett  liad  no  source  from  which  he 
could  learn  save  his  own  (>-enius. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  possible  to 
write  of  Jouett  and  his  art  in  historical 
sequence.  He  must  be  ti'cated  ,sni  gciic 
vis.  For  the  same  reason  the  epocli  of  his 
association  wnth  the  mosteminentof  AnuM-- 
ican  ])ainters,  Gilbert  Stuart,  cannot  be 
o;iveii  the  same  prepondei'ance  of  wei*'lit 
that  would  be  its  due  in  the  case  of  a  less 
gifted  discii)l(\  Wiiile  we  know  the  ex- 
act period  as  measured  by  dates,  wc  do 
not  know  its  exact  ])osition  in  .lou(Mt"s 
art;  for  altiiou<ih  some  of  his  later  work 
show^s  distinctly  Stuart's  inlliUMice.  sonit^ 
of  his  latest  is  as  far  fi'om  Stuart  as  thouuh 
that  artist  had  never  painted. 

Befoi-e   entering-   the  armv  Jouett    had 


j)ainted  in  a  merely  amateurish  way.  But 
when  he  en.o-aj^'ed  in  art  as  a  serious  vo- 
cation he  felt  a  lonu-inu'  stiiTin^if  within 
for  souiethinti-  m()i'(>  than  he  then  undei-- 
stood.  especially  in  the  use  of  color,  with 
which  he  had  Ixhu  necessarily  experi- 
ment inu"  in  his  endeavor  to  discov(U',  un- 
tauii'lit,  the  i)ii;uients  tliat  would  enable 
him  to  paint  what  he  saw  and  felt.  To 
better  (Miuip  himself  he  detei-mined  upon 
a  visit  to  Europe,  and  stai'ted  on  horse- 
back "across  the  mountains""  foi*  the  At- 
lantic coast.  He  reached  Boston,  and 
fouiul  it,  unnecessary  to  go  farther. 
Tliere  Gilbert  Stuart  was  ])aintin<j;-.  and 
during-  July.  August,  St^plember,  and  Oc- 
tobei'  of  181G,  Jouett  was.  to  use  his  own 
words,  "under  the  patronage  and  care" 
of  Stuart.  Jouett  api)reciated  tiie  merit 
and  ability  of  his  m(Mitor  to  the  fuli.  a 
fact  to  which  we  ai-e  in(lel)t(Hl  for  his 
notes  of  Stuart's-  conversations  in  the 
painting-i'oom,  given  in  Stuart's  own  lan- 
guage, to  ]>reserve  "  his  singular  facility  in 
conversation  and  powers  of  illustration.'" 
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which  lie  worked— an  inter- 
esting ebanche  of  the  local 
poet  Peter  Grayson,  now, 
tliroug'h  the  generosit}'  of  the 
jiainter's  daughter,  ^Mrs.  Men- 
efee,  of  Louisville.  Kentucky, 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Acadeni\'  of  the  Fine  Arts,  at 
Philadelphia.  The  story  is 
told  how  Grayscni  was  on  his 
way  to  give  a  sitting  for  this 
])()rti-ait  when  he  met  a  funer- 
al cortege,  and  upon  inqniiy 
learned  that  it  was  his  friend, 
.lou(nt,  the  ])ainter,  who  was 
being  cai'ried  to  his  rest.  Re- 
turning home,  Grayson  wrote 
tlu^  lines,  on  his  ])aintei'  friend, 
which  ha ve  appeared  in  print. 
Stuart's  dictum  was:  "In  the 
commencement  of  all  ]ior- 
traits,  the  lirst  idea  is  an  in- 
distinct mass  of  the  light  and 
shadow;  or  the  character  of 
the  ])ei's()n  as  seen  in  the  heel 
of  the  (n'ening,  in  the  gray 
of  th(>  morning,  or  at  a  dis- 
taiu'e  too  gi'cat  to  discrimi- 
nate features  with  exactness. 
Too  miu'h  light,  destroys,  as 
too  little  hides,  the  colors, 
and  the  true  ;ind  ])ei'rect  im- 
age of  a  man  is  to  ])e  seen 
only  ill  a  misty  oi"  hazy  at- 
mos])liere." 
While   these    notes  are   inv:»luable    foi*  These  views  are  of  very  curious  inter- 

the  paintei'  and  the  student  to  ac((uii'e  a  est  at.  the  ])i'esent  (];iy,  when  mei'et ricious 
kuowl<Mlge  of  the  master's  methods  of  impressionism  holds  such  inlhuuice.  and 
work,  Stuai't's  inlluence  ov(^i'  .louelt  show  how  ti'ue  it  is  that  thei'e  is  nothing 
seems  to  have  had  only  the  ell'ect  ol'giv-  new  under  the  sun.  Surely  no  one.  to 
ing  added  versatility  to  his  methods  of  look  at  one  of  Stuart's  ])ort raits,  would 
work,  in  that  he  painted  s(une  poi'traits  ever  think  of  chai'ging  him  with  Ix'ing 
after  his  return  so  much  like  Stuart's  an  ""  im])ressionist,"  in  tin;  latter-day  sense 
thai,  it  is  dillicult  to  believe  they  ni-e  tln^  of  the  woi-d.  N'et  his  directions  for  the 
production  of  ;iny  othei-  hand.  This  is  '■commencement  '  of  a  ])ortrait.  given 
notably  so  in  the  ])()rtrait  of  Lucy  P:iyn.  moi-e  tinin  foui'scoi'C  ye;irs  ago.  ai'e  im- 
the  sister  of  Dolly  Madison,  who  lirst  was  ))ressionism  |)ur<' and  sim])le.  Only  Stu- 
the  wife  of  ({eoi'm'  Steploe  Washington,  ai't  kiu'W  its  use  and  its  limitations. whi(di 
and  then  became,  in  eai'ly  widowhood,  In^  cleai-ly  delines  to  be  iji  the  "corn- 
following  the  lead  of  her  moi'e  noted  sis-  mencenient, "  of  a  portrait,  as  giving 
t(M',  the  bride  of  Thomas  Todd.  ,1  ustice  of  the  best  foundation  upon  which  to  tin 
the  Su])renu3  Court  of  the  Tnited  States,  ish  and  complete  it.  Tiiis,  then,  is  the 
Stuart  ])ainted  ]\[rs.  Madison,  and  .]on<'tt  tru(^  ])la<'e  of  itn])i'essionism  —  a.  station 
painted  Mrs.  Todd,  and  it  is  a  Oliinese  pu/-  of  pi-ogress  in  the  making  of  a  ])icture. 
zle  to  tell  wiiich  is  from  the  easel  of  one  aiul  not  a  ])icture  in  itself,  and  its  value 
and  which  from  the  easel  of  the  ()tl.ei'.  from   this  stand-point  can   Ix^  seen  by  ev- 

That   .louett    followed    Stuart's  diet  inn     (M-y   artist   who    will  study  Jouett's  Peter 
in    conuneiu'ing    a    ])orli'ait    is    exhil)ited     (irayson. 
cons])icu()usly    in    the    last    canvas    upon  I     have     mentioned     in    a    casual    way 
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Jouett's  vei'satility,  but  this 
quality  in  Ijim  took  such  a  wide 
rauge  that  it  must  be  noted 
more  in  detail.  He  was  eqiiali y 
at  borne  in  delineating-  infancy, 
cbildbood,  adolescence,  man- 
liood,  and  old  age.  To  eacb  be 
gave  tbe  pi-oper  quality  of  its 
own  time.  Helplessness.  i)uri- 
ty,  vitality,  strengtb,  and  de- 
cadence were  delineated  by  bim 
witb  equal  power  and  equal 
truth.  He  set  down  upon  tbe 
canvas  or  panel  or  ivory  more 
tban  tbe  features,  form,  and  col- 
oring of  bis  subjects.  He  in- 
sinuated bimself  into  bis  sitter's 
mind,  and  set  down  tbe  indi- 
vidual cbaracteristics,  while  tbe 
metliod  of  painting  employed  is 
tbat  best  suited  to  a  true  delin- 
eation of  tbe  subject.  As  re- 
marked before,  Jouett's  facility 
of  expression  was  most  un- 
common. Wben  be  painted 
tbe  portrait  of  Mrs.  Irvine, 
wbose  first  busband  was  Colonel 
Jobn  Todd,  killed  at  tbe  Indian 
battle  of  Blue  Lick,  black  and 
pearly  grays  wei'e  tbe  gamut  (^f 
bis  palette,  excepting  for  tbe  ^ 
flesli  tints.  The  elTect  of  this  * 
upon  Chai'les  Sumner,  wbo  on 
one  occasion  was  dining  at  tbe  from  tii 

old  Wicklitfe  bouse  in  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  witb  General 
Preston,  and  sat  opposite  tbis  portrait,  was 
sucb  tbat  be  remarked:  ''  Mrs.  Pi-eston,  do 
letme  congratulate  you  u])on  owninu-  sucb 
a  Vandyke.  It  is  sui)ei'l).'"  SIh'  told  him 
tbat  it  was  not  by  Vandyke.  '*  Ah,  ]\lrs. 
Preston,''  said  Sumner,*'!  liav<^  IxM^n  an 
ardent  admirer  of  that  artist,  and  giviMi 
liis  work  mucb  study.  I  cannot  b(^  mis- 
taken. You  bave  a  gem  and  do  not 
know  it."  And  Sumner  could  scarcely 
be  made  to  believe  that  tbe  portrait  was 
tbe  work  of  an  artist  in  Kentucky  who, 
at  tbe  lime  of  its  ])aiiiting.  bad  not  Ixmmi 
away  from  the  blue -grass  country.  No 
])ortrait  by  any  ])ainter  could  Ix^  stronger 
in  its  directness  and  simplicity.  WIkmi 
I  saw  tbis  ])icture,  not  vei'y  long  ago. 
tbei'e  was  b'angingon  the  opposite  wall  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  a,  beautiful  girl.  It 
was  tbe  portrait  of  Mrs.  Preston,  tbe  stej)- 
daugbter  of  Mrs.  Irvine,  at  tbe  age  of 
eiglit.  From  vi(;wing  it  I  was  usbei-ed 
into   tbe   ])resence   of   the   original,  tln^i 


MRS.   nivixK 


iti-.l   l,y  .1,.iu-tt   uliout   \y 


Mrs.  William  Preston, 


})ast  fourscore  yeai's,  but  with  beauty 
unabated  and  eyes  undimuHMl;  only,  the 
raven  locks  bad  turned  to  silver.  Since 
then  th(^  rea])er  bas  gatbei'cd  her  for  bis 
own.  l>ut  tbe  ])ortrait  of  little  Margai-et 
AVicklilVe  bas  all  th(^  grace  and  atti'active- 
ness  tbat  gav(^  to  Gi'euze  bis  re})utation, 
witb  a  strengtb  and  firmness  that  are 
])otentially  lacking  in  tbe  work  of  tbe 
Frencb  emaiunpatoi'.  This  cbild's  ])()r- 
t  I'M  it,  witb  others  of  children  by  Jouett, 
will  l)e  given  in  aiu)tber  ai'ticle. 

'i\)  name  all  of  .loiiet  Is  sit  ters  would  be 
to  name  all  the  iiilluential  Kentuckians 
of  his  time.  Among  the  many  are  tbe 
^Morrisons,  ^litchells,  ^McDowells,  and 
.M.irshalls;  tbe  P>rowns,  P>rands,  Pari'vs, 
and  Ib'ecUenj'idges;  tbe  Ci'ittendens  and 
tbe  Castlemaiis,  tbe  (laltsand  the  Gratzes, 
the  Harts  and  the  Helms,  tbe  Wooleys 
and  WicklillVs.  tbe  Todds  and  tbe  Pres- 
tons.  Among  the  nioi'(^  distinguished  are 
lleiirv  Clay  and    Isaac   Sbelby,  General 
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Coombs  aiul  Dr.  Holley,  Cliaiicellor  Bibb 
and  Justice  Todd.  Lafayette  also  g-ave 
a.  sitting- for  a  wbole-lengtli  in  the  Capitol 
at  Fi-ankfort.  This  is  the  most  i)ei-f!nic- 
toi'v  and  least  mei'itorious  of  all  of  Jou- 
ett's  works  that  I  liave  seen. 

The  only  i)ortrait  by  Joiiett  possessing 
distinct  ])ictorial  qualities,  apart  from  its 
cliaracter  as  a  i)oi-trait.  is  a  panel,  in  cab- 
inet size,  of  a  noted  liunt(M',  James  Mas- 
terson,  who,  after  many  fruitless  re- 
quests, consented  to  submit  to  the  ordeal 
if  lie  were  ])ainted  with  his  dog-  and  his 
<>un,  in  his  usual  habit,  and  on  his  native 


THOMAS    TODD. 


Associate  Justice  of  tli 
j)iuiite(l  by  Jouctt 


Uiiitccl  Stiites.     Fror 
f  Jaiiiua  M.  Todil,  Kr 


ground.  The  I'cpi-oduction  gives  the 
composition,  but  not  th<^  ex({uisite  coloi' 
scheme  and  ])eauty  of  the  landscape, 
which  show  Jou<'tt's  ])o\v('r  in.  l)ut  for 
this  example,  an  untillcd  li<'ld.  To  see 
Jouett's  work  to  ])erfection.  and  study  liis 
varying  moods  and  nuMliods.  a  visit  to 
the  hospitable  homes  of    Kent  uck'v  is  cs 


sential.  But  a  visit  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Ai't.  New  York,  will  be  re])aid 
by  a  sight  of  tlie  portrait  I  consider,  after 
seeing  scoi-es  of  Jouett's  paintings,  his 
masterpiece.  It  is  the  ])ortrait  of  John 
Grimes.  Tliis  is  not  "Old  Grimes''  of 
whom  the  song  sings,  but  a  young  })i'o- 
tege  of  the  ))ainter.  who  essayed  art,  and 
of  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known  be- 
yond his  name  and  lineaments,  preserved, 
from  an  unhei-alded  obscurity,  by  the  phe- 
nomenal art  of  Jouett.  As  Emerson 
says,  "All  great  actions  have  been  sim- 
ple, and  all  great  ])ictures  are."  This  ])()r- 
ti'ait  of  John  Griines,  ])resented 
to  the  nniseum  by  Mrs.  Menefee. 
is  great  in  its  sim])licity.  It  is 
dcdicately  haiulled,  i-etined  in 
treatment,  warm  in  color,  re- 
freshed with  pearly-gi-ay  half- 
tones,and  withti'ansj)arentshad- 
ows  on  the  left  side  of  the  face, 
as  ])ure  and  clear  as  in  Rem- 
brandt's "Doreur,'"  with  which 
it  can  be  com|)ared  in  the  same 
gallery.  More  than  this  cannot 
be  said.  'IMie  more  often  I  con- 
t(Mn plate  this  portraitof  Grimes, 
the  moi'e  im))OSsil)le  it  seems 
that  it  could  have  been  j)ainted 
by  one  who  had  not  made  a 
close  st  udy  of  the  very  best  that 
tliere  is  in  art,  conserved  in  the 
gal  h'ri(^s  of  Eui'ope.  1  fad  .loiU'tt 
])aiiit<'d  nothing  else  than  this 
poi'trait,  it  would  l)e  sullicient 
to  place  him  higii  in  tin'  realm 
of  ai't.  it  shows  that  he  thor- 
oughly i<new  and  nndei'stood 
his  subject,  and  ])ortrayed  him 
not  only  faithfully  but  sympa- 
thelicall.v.  Added  to  its  tech- 
nical excellencies,  its  truthful- 
ness speaks  for  itself  in  the 
subdued  cliai'act<'r  and  senti- 
ment it  exhii)iis.  and  in  its 
fault  less  drawing. 

.louett  was  in  his  evei'v  tibre 
'miJuv!'""'  and  vibi-ation  an  artist  in  the 
highest  sense.  lie  was  a  skill- 
ed analyst  and  a  j)rofound 
synthesist.  He  se|)arated  the  dominant 
ti'aits  of  his  sitters,  and  then  combined 
them  to  bring  out  the  strong  ])oints  and 
mak-e  his  ])orti'aits  likenesses.  Consider- 
ing .louet  t  "s  en  vironment  and  lack'  of  op 
))ortunity,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say 
tliat  his  work  borders  on  the  nuii'vellous. 
and    it-  becomes    dillicult    to   believe   that 
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good  examples  of  some  of  (lie  <iveat  mas- 
ters of  the  bi'ush  were  not  known  to  liim 
in  his  Kentucky  home. 

Jouett's  personality  wns  as  attractive  as 
his  art.  He  was  ovcm-  six  feel  in  stature, 
of  powerful  frame,  witli  blue  eyes,  brown 
hair,  and  ruddy  cheeks.  He  had  a  line 
voice,  played  upon  the  flute  and  the  vio- 
lin, was  as  (>:entle  as  a  woman,  witli  the 
virile  strength  of  a  man,  loved  animals 
passionately,  and  was  esteemed  by  those 
who  knew  liitn  for  his  companionable 
qualities — inore,  doubth^ss,  than  for  his 
extraordinary  ))ow(n"  as  a  limner   of   the 


humai'  fac«\  Were  this  not  the  case  he 
would  not  have  been  C()m])elied,  as  he  was, 
to  seek  sitters  down  tlie  Mississip])i  as  far 
as  New  Oi'leans,  oi-  been  able  to  writ(\  in 
1819.  '*I  have  nothing'  to  do  in  ))aintini>-, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  blues"':  and 
four  years  biter,  "1  am  still  doiii<»'  little 
or  iiotliin,s:\"'  Jouett  is  not  the  first 
])ainl(M'  whose  honors  have  come  to  him 
too  late  for  him  to  rea])  the  ri])e  fruit  of 
appreciation:  noi"  will  lie  be  the  last;  but 
I  am  ))r()ud  of  being-  aH'orded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  this  tardy  tribute  to  the  g'en- 
ius  of  Kentucky's  mastei*-))ainter. 
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MARCH  sat  with  a  company  of  other 
patients  in  tlie  anteroom  of  the  doctor, 
and  when  it  came  his  turn  to  be  prodded 
and  kneaded,  lie  was  ashamed  at  being- 
told  he  was  not  so  bad  a  case  as  he  had 
dreaded.  The  doctor  wrote  out  a  careful 
dietary  for  him,  with  a  prescription  of  a 
certain  number  of  glasses  of  water  at  a 
certain  spring"  and  a  certain  number  of 
batlis,  and  a  rule  for  the  walks  he  was  to 
take  before  and  after  eating-;  then  the  doc- 
tor patted  him  on  the  shoulder  and  pushed 
him  caressingly  out  of  his  inner  office.  It 
was  too  late  to  begin  his  treatment  that 
day,  but  he  went  with  his  wife  to  buy  a 
<cup,  with  a  strap  for  hanging  it  over  his 
shoulder,  and  he  put  it  on  so  as  to  be  an 
invalid  with  the  others  at  once;  he  came 
near  forgetting"  the  small  napkin  of 
Turkish  towelling-  which  they  stuffed 
into  their  cups,  but  happily  the  shopman 
called  him  back  in  time  to  sell  it  him. 

At  five  the  next  morning-  he  rose,  and 
on  his  way  to  the  street  exchanged  with 
the  servants  cleaning-  the  hotel  stairs 
the  first  of  the  gloomy  Guten  Morgens 
which  usher  in  the  day  at  Carlsbad. 
They  seem  to  be  evoked  from  the  dark- 
est recesses  of  the  soul,  but  the  hopeless 
tone  in  Tvhich  they  were  uttered  is  prob- 
ably expressive  only  of  the  general  de- 
spair of  getting-  through  with  them  before 
nig-ht;  and  March  heard  the  sorrowful 
salutations  on  every  hand  as  he  joined 
the  strag'gling  current  of  invalids  which 
swelled  on  the  way  past  the  silent  shops 
and  cafes  in  the  Alte  Wiese,  till  it  tilled 
the  street,  and  poured  out  its  thousands 
on  the  promenade  before  the  classic  col- 
onnade of  the  Miihlbrunn.  On  tlie  other 
bank  of  the  Tepl  the  Sprudel  flings  its 
steaming  waters  by  iri-egular  im])ulses 
into  the  air  undei*  a  pavilion  of  iron  and 
glass;  but  the  Miihlbrunn  is  the  source 
of  most  resort.  There  is  an  instrument- 
al concert  somewhere  in  Carlsbad  from 
earl}'"  rising'  till  bedtime  ;  and  now  at 
the  Miihlbrunn  there  was  an  orchestra 
already  playing;    and  under  the  pillared 
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porch,  as  well  as  before  it,  the  multitude 
shuffled  up  and  down  draining  their  cup.s 
by  slow  sips,  and  then  taking  each  his 
place  in  the  interminable  line  moving  on 
to  replenish  them  at  the  spring. 

A  i)icturesque  majority  of  Polisli  Jews, 
whom  some  vice  of  their  climate  is  said 
peculiarly  to  fit  for  the  healing  effects  of 
Carlsbad,  most  took  his  eye  in  their  long 
gabardines  of  rusty  black  and  their  Derby 
hats  of  plush  or  velvet,  with  their  cork 
screw  curls  coming  down  before  their  ears 
They  were  old  and  young,  they  were  griz 
zled  and  red  and  black,  but  they  seemed 
all  well-to-do  ;  and  what  impresses  one 
first  and  last  at  Carlsbad  is  that  its  waters 
are  mainly  for  the  healing  of  the  rich. 
After  the  Polish  Jews,  the  Greek  priests 
of  Russian  race  wei-e  the  most  striking 
figures.  There  were  types  of  Latin  eccle- 
siastics, who  were  striking  in  their  way 
too;  and  the  uniforms  of  certain  Aus- 
ti'ian  officers  and  soldiers  brightened  the 
})ictui'e.  Here  and  there  a  southern  face, 
Italian  or  Spanish  or  Levantine,  looked 
passionately  out  of  the  mass  of  dull  Ger- 
man visages:  foi'  at  Carlsbad  the  Ger- 
mans, more  than  any  other  gentile  na- 
tion, are  to  the  foi-e.  Their  misfits,  their 
absence  of  style,  imparted  the  prevalent 
effect;  though  now  and  then  among  the 
women  a  Hungarian,  or  Pole,  or  Pari 
sian,  or  Amei'ican,  relieved  the  eye  which 
seeks  beaut}^  and  grace  rather  than  the 
domestic  virtues.  There  were  certain 
faces,  types  of  discomfort  and  disease, 
which  ap))ealed  fi'om  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  A  young  Ausli'ian,  yellow  as  gold, 
and  a  livid  South -American,  were  of  a 
lasting  fascination  to  ]\Iarcli. 

What  most  ti'oubled  him,  in  his  scrutiny 
of  the  crowd,  was  the  difficulty  of  assign- 
ing people  to  their  respective  nations, 
and  he  accused  his  years  of  having  dulled 
his  perce])tions;  but  perhaps  it  was  from 
their  long  disuse  in  his  homogeneous 
American  world.  The  Americans  them- 
selves fused  with  the  European  races  who 
were  often  so  hard  to  make  out;  his  fel- 
low-citizens  would  not  be   identified  till 
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tlieir   bad    voices    gave    them    away;    he 
tliong-lit  the  women's  voices  the  worst. 

At  the  springs,  a  line  of  young  girls 
with  a  steady  mechanical  action  dipped 
the  cups  iuto  the  steaming  source,  and 
passed  them  impersonally  up  to  their 
owners.  With  the  patients  at  the  Mlihl- 
brunn  it  was  often  a  half-hour  before 
one\s  turn  came,  and  at  all  a  strict  eti- 
quette forbade  any  attempt  to  anticipate 
it.  The  water  was  merely  warm  and  flat, 
and  after  the  first  repulsion  one  could 
forget  it.  March  formed  a  childish  hab- 
it of  counting  ten  between  the  sips,  and 
of  finishing  the  cup  with  a  gulp  which 
ended  it  quickly;  he  varied  his  Avalks 
between  cups  b}^  going  sometimes  to  a 
bridge  at  the  end  of  the  colonnade  where 
a  group  of  Ti-iestines  were  talking  Vene- 
tian, and  sometimes  to  the  little  Park  be- 
yond the  Kurhaus,  where  some  old  wo- 
men were  sweeping  up  from  the  close 
sward  the  yellow  leaves  which  tiie  trees 
had  untidily  dropped  overnight.  He  liked 
to  sit  there  and  look  at  the  city  beyond 
the  Tepl,  where  it  climbed  the  wooded 
heights  in  terraces  till  it  lost  its  houses 
in  the  skirts  and  folds  of  the  forest. 
Most  mornings  it  rained,  quietly,  absent- 
mindeuly,  and  this,  with  the  chill  in  the 
air,  deepened  a  ])leasant  illusion  of  Que- 
bec offered  by  the  upper  town  across  the 
stream;  but  there  were  sunny  mornings 
when  the  mountains  shone  softly  through 
a  lustrous  mist,  and  the  air  was  almost 
warm. 

Once  in  his  walk  he  found  himself 
the  companion  of  Burnamy's  employer, 
whom  he  had  sometimes  noted  in  the  line 
at  the  Miihlbrunn,  waiting  his  turn,  cup 
in  hand,  with  a  face  of  sullen  impatience. 
Stoller  explained  that  though  you  could 
have  the  water  brought  to  you  at  your 
liotel,  he  chose  to  go  to  the  S})ring  for 
the  sake  of  the  air;  it  was  something 
you  had  got  to  live  through;  before  he 
had  that  young  Burnamy  to  help  him  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  wilh  his  time, 
but  now,  ever}^  minute  he  was  not  eating 
or  sleeping  he  was  woi'king;  his  cure  did 
not  oblige  him  to  walk  n)uch.  He  ex- 
amined March,  with  a  certain  mixture  of 
respect  and  contempt,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  literary  life,  and  how  it  differed  from 
the  life  of  the  journalist.  He  asked  if  he 
thought  Burnamy  would  amount  to  any- 
thing as  a  literary  man  ;  he  so  far  assent- 
ed to  March's  faith  in  him  as  to  say, 
"He's  smart."     He  told   of  leavinu-  his 


daughters  in  school  at  Wiirzburg;  and 
upon  the  whole  he  moved  March  with  a 
sense  of  liis  pathetic  loneCliness  without 
moving  his  liking,  as  he  passed  lumber- 
ingly  on,  dangling  his  cup. 

March  gave  his  own  cup  to  the  little 
maid  at  his  spring,  and  while  she  gave 
it  to  a  second,  who  dipped  it  and  handed 
it  to  a  third  for  its  return  to  him,  he 
heard  an  unmistakable  fellow-country- 
man saying  good-morning  to  them  all  in 
English.  "  Are  you  going  to  teach  them 
United  States?"  he  asked  of  a  face  with 
which  he  knew  such  an  appeal  could  not 
fail. 

"Well,"  the  man  admitted,  "I  try  to 
teach  them  tJiat  much.  They  like  it. 
You  are  an  American?  I  am  glad  of  it.- 
I  have  'most  lost  the  use  of  my  lungs, 
here.  I'm  a  great  talker,  and  I  talk  to 
my  wife  till  slie's  about  dead;  then  I'm 
out  of  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day;  I  can't 
speak  German." 

His  manner  was  the  free,  friendly  man- 
ner of  the  West.  He  must  be  that  sort 
of  untravelled  American  whom  March 
had  so  seldom  met,  but  he  was  afraid  to 
ask  him  if  this  was  his  first  time  at 
Carlsbad  lest  it  should  prove  the  thii-d  or 
fourth.  "Are  you  taking  the  cure?"  he 
asked  instead. 

"  Oh,  no.  My  wife  is.  She'll  be  along 
directly;  1  come  down  here  and  drink 
the  waters  to  encourage  her;  doctor  said 
to.  That  gets  me  in  for  the  diet,  too. 
I've  e't  more  cooked  fruit  since  I  been 
here  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life  before. 
Prunes?  My  Loi-d,  I'm  full  o'  prunes! 
Well,  it  does  me  good  to  see  an  Ameri- 
can, to  know  him.  I  couldn't  'a'  told 
you,  if  you  hadn't  have  s})oken." 

"Well,"  said  March,"  I  shouldn't  have 
been  sure  of  3'ou,  eitlier,  bj'  j'our  looks." 

"  Yes,  we  can't  always  tell  ourselves 
from  these  Dutch.  But  Ihey  know  us, 
and  they  don't  want  us,  excei)t  just  for 
one  thing,  and  that's  our  money.  I  tell 
Tjon,  the  Americans  are  the  chumps  over 
here.  Soon's  they  got  all  our  money,  or 
think  they  have,  the}'  sa}^  'Here,  you 
Americans,  this  is  my  country;  you  get 
olt";  and  we  got  to  get.  Ever  been  over 
before?"' 

"  A  great  while  ago;  so  long  that  I  can 
hardly  believe  it." 

"  It's  my  first  time.  My  name's  Otter- 
son  :   I'm  from  out  in  Iowa." 

March  gave  him  his  name,  and  added 
that  he  was  from  New  York. 
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"  Yes.  I  tboug-ht  you  was  Eastern. 
But  that  wasn't  an  Eastern  man  you  was 
just  with?" 

"No;  he's  from  Chicago.  He's  a  Mr. 
Stoller." 

"Not  the  buggy  man?" 
"  I  believe  lie  makes  bug-g-ies." 
"  Well,  you  do  meet  everyboch^  here." 
The  lowan  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as 
if  hushed  by  the  weighty  thought.  "I 
wish  my  wife  could  have  seen  him.  I 
just  want  her  to  see  the  man  that  made 
our  buggy.  /  don't  know  what's  keep- 
ing her,  this  morning,"  he  added  apol- 
ogetically. "  Look  at  that  fellow,  will 
you,  tryin'  to  get  away  from  those  wo- 
men !"  A  young  officer  was  doing  his 
best  to  take  leave  of  two  ladies,  who 
seemed  to  be  mother  and  daughter;  they 
detained  him  by  their  united  arts,  and 
clung  to  him  with  caressing  words  and 
looks.  He  was  red  in  the  face  with  his 
polite  struggles  when  he  broke  from  them 
at  last.  "  How  they  do  hang  on  to  a  man, 
over  here!"  the  Iowa  man  continued. 
"  And  the  Americans  are  as  bad  as  any. 
Why,  there's  one  natty  little  Englishman 
up  at  our  place,  and  our  girls  just  swarm 
after  him;  their  mothers  are  worse.  Well, 
it's  so,  Jenny,"  he  said  to  the  lady  who 
had  joined  them,  and  whom  March  turned 
round  to  see  when  he  spoke  to  her.  "If 
I  wanted  a  foreigner  I  should  go  in  for  a 
7nan.  And  these  officers !  Put  their  mus- 
taches up  at  night  in  curl-papers,  they  tell 
me.  Introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Otterson,  Mr. 
March.  Well,  had  your  first  glass,  yet, 
Jenny?  I'm  just  going  for  my  second 
tumbler." 

He  took  his  wife  back  to  tlie  spring, 
and  began  to  tell  her  about  Stoller;  she 
made  no  sign  of  caring  for  him;  and 
March  felt  inculpated.  She  relented  a 
little  toward  him  as  they  drank  together; 
when  he  said  he  must  be  going  to  break- 
fast wdth  his  wife,  she  asked  where  he 
breakfasted,  and  said,  "  Why,  lae  go  to 
the  Posthof,  too."  He  answered  that 
then  they  should  be  sure  some  time  to 
meet  there;  he  did  not  venture  further; 
he  reflected  that  Mrs.  March  had  her  re- 
luctances too;  she  distrusted  people  who 
had  amused  or  interested  him  before  she 
met  them. 

XXIX. 

Burnamy  had  found  the  Posthof  for 
them,  as  he  had  found  most  of  the 
other  agreeable  things  in  Carlsbad,  which 
he  brought  to  their  knowledge  one  by  one. 


with  such  forethought  that  March  said  he 
hoped  he  should  be  cared  for  in  his  de- 
clining years  as  an  editor  rather  than  as 
a  father;  there  was  no  tenderness  like  a 
young  contributor's. 

Many  people  from  the  hotels  on  the 
hill  found  at  Pupp's  just  the  time  and 
space  between  their  last  cup  of  water  and 
their  first  cup  of  coffee  which  are  pre- 
scribed at  Carlsbad ;  but  the  Marches  were 
aware  somehow  from  the  beginning  that 
Pupp's  had  not  the  hold  upon  the  world 
at  breakfast  which  it  had  at  the  mid-day 
dinner,  or  at  supper  on  the  evenings  when 
the  concert  was  there.  Still  it  was  amus- 
ing, and  they  were  patient  of  Burnamy's 
delay  till  he  could  get  a  morning  off  from 
Stoller  and  go  with  them  to  the  Posthof. 
He  met  Mrs.  Marcii  in  the  reading-room, 
where  Marcli  was  to  join  them  on  his 
way  from  the  springs  with  his  bag  of 
bread.  The  earlier  usage  of  buying  the 
delicate  pink  slices  of  Westphalia  ham, 
which  form  the  chief  motive  of  a  Carls- 
bad breakfast,  at  a  certain  shop  in  the 
town,  and  carrying  them  to  the  cafe  with 
you,  is  no  longer  of  such  binding  force  as 
the  custom  of  getting  your  bread  at  the 
Swiss  bakery.  You  choose  it  yourself  at 
the  counter,  which  begins  to  be  crowded 
by  half  past  seven,  and  when  you  have 
collected  the  prescribed  loaves  into  the 
basket  of  metallic  liligree  given  you  by 
one  of  the  baker's  maids,  she  puts  it  into 
a  tissue-paper  bag  of  a  gay  red  color,  and 
you  join  the  other  invalids  streaming 
away  from  the  bakery,  their  paper  bags 
making  a  festive  rustling  as  they  go. 

Two  roads  lead  out  of  the  town  into 
the  lovely  meadow-lands,  a  good  mile  up 
the  brawling  Tepl,  before  they  join  on 
the  right  side  of  the  torrent,  where  the 
Posthof  lurks  nestled  under  trees  whose 
boughs  let  the  sun  and  rain  impartially 
through  upon  its  army  of  little  tables. 
By  this  time  the  slow  omnibus  plying  be- 
tween Carlsbad  and  some  villages  in  the 
valle}^  beyond  has  crossed  from  the  left 
bank  to  the  ri.i>ht,  and  keeps  on  past  half 
a  dozen  other  cafes,  where  patients  whose 
prescj'iptions  marshal  them  beyond  the 
Posthof  drop  off  by  the  dozens  and  scores. 

The  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Terl  is 
wild  and  overhung  at  points  with  wooded 
steeps,  when  it  leaves  the  town;  but  on 
the  right  it  is  bordered  with  shops  and 
restaurants  a  good  part  of  its  length.  In 
leafy  nooks  between  these,  uphill  walks  be- 
gin their  climb  of  the  mountains,  from  the 
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foot  of  votive  shrines  set  round  with  tab- 
lets commemorating  in  German,  French. 
Russian,  Hebrew,  Magyar  and  Czech, 
the  cure  of  high  well  bonis  of  all  those 
races  and  languages.  Booths  glittering 
Avith  the  lapidary's  work  in  the  clica])er 
gems,  or  full  of  the  ingenious  figures  of 
the  toy -makers,  alternate  with  the  shrines 
and  the  cafes  on  the  way  to  the  Posthof, 
and  with  their  shoulders  against  the  over- 
hanging cliff,  spread  for  the  passing  crowd 
a  lure  of  Viennese  jewelry  in  garnets, 
opals,  amethysts,  and  the  like,  and  of  such 
Bohemian  playthings  as  caiTot- eating 
rabbits,  worsted  -  working  cats,  dancing- 
bears,  and  ])eacocks  that  strut  about  the 
feet  of  the  i)assers  and  expand  their  iri- 
descent tails  in  mimic  pride. 

Bnrnamygot  his  charges  with  difTiculty 
by  the  shrines  in  which  tliey  felt  the  fai"- 
rt^tlected  charm  of  the  ci'uci fixes  of  the 
white-hot  Italian  highways  of  their  early 
travel,  and  by  the  toy-shops  where  they  had 
a  mechanical,  out-dated  impulse  to  get 
something  for  the  children,  ending  in  a 
pang  for  the  fact  that  they  were  childi-en 
no  longer.  He  waited  })()litely  while 
Mrs.  March  made  U])  hei'  mind  that  she 
would  not  buy  any  laces  of  the  motherly 
old  women  who  showed  them  und(M' 
pent  -  roofs  on  way-side  tables;  and  he 
waited  patiently  at  the  gate  of  the  ilower- 
gardens  beyoiul  the  shops  whei'e  March 
bought  lavishly  of  sweet-])ease  from  the 
businesslike  flower  -  women,  and  feigned 
a  grateful  joy  in  them  because  they  knew 
no  English,  aiul  gave  him  a  chance  of 
speaking  his  German. 

''You'll  find,"  he  said,  as  they  crossed 
the  road  again,  "that  it's  well  to  ti-ille  a 
good  deal;  it  makes  the  time  ])ass.  I 
should  still  be  lagging  along  in  my  thir- 
ties if  it  hadn't  Ix^en  for  fooling,  and  here 
I  am  well  on  in  my  fifties,  and  Mrs. 
March  is  younger  than  ever." 

They  were  at  the  gate  of  the  garden 
and  grounds  of  the  cafe  at  last,  and  a 
turn  of  the  path  bj'onght  them  to  the 
prospect  of  its  tables,  under  the  trees,  be- 
tween the  two  long  glazed  galleri(^s  wher(^ 
the  breakfasters  take  refuge  at  other 
tables  when  it  rains:  it  rains  neaijy  al- 
ways, and  the  trunks  of  the  trees  iwc  as 
green  with  damp  as  if  ])aint(Ml;  but  that 
morning  the  sun  was  shining.  At  the 
verge  of  the  open  space  a  band  of  })retty 
serving-maids,  each  witli  her  name  on  a 
silver  band  ])inned  upon  her  breast,  met 
them  and  bade  them  a  Guten  Morgen  of 


almost  cheerful  note,  but  gave  way  to  an 
eagei*  little  smiling  blonde,  who  came 
pushing  down  the  path  at  sight  of  Bur- 
namy,  and  claimed  him  for  her  own. 

"Ah,  Lili!  We  want  an  exti-a  good 
table,  this  morning.  These  are  some 
American  Excellencies,  and  you  must  do 
yonr  best  for  them." 

''Oh,  yes,"  the  girl  answered  in  Eng- 
lish, after  a  radiant  salutation  of  the 
Marches;  "I  get  you  one.  You  are  a  lit- 
tle more  formerly,  to-day,  and  I  didn't 
had  one  already." 

She  ran  among  the  tables  along  the 
edge  of  the  western  gallery,  and  was  far 
beyond  hearing  his  })rotest  that  he  was 
not  eai'lier  than  usual  when  she  beckon- 
ed him  to  the  table  she  had  found.  She 
had  crowded  it  in  between  two  belonging 
to  othei'  girls,  and  by  the  time  her  break- 
fasters came  u})  slie  was  ready  for  their 
order,  with  the  pouting  ])retence  that  the 
girls  always  tried  to  rob  her  of  the  best 
places.  ]3ui"namy  explained  ])roudly 
when  she  went  that  none  of  the  other 
girls  ever  got  an  advantage  of  her;  she 
had  more  custom  than  any  three  of  them, 
and  slu!  had  hired  a  man  to  hel})  her  car- 
ry her  oi'ders.  The  girls  were  all  fi'oni 
tlie  iH^ighboring  villages,  he  said,  and 
they  lived  at  home  in  the  winter  on  theii* 
summer  tips;  their  wages  were  nothing, 
or  ](^ss,  for  sometimes  they  ])aid  for  their 
l)laces. 

''What  a  mass  of  infoi-mation  !"  said 
Mai'ch.       "How  did  you  come  b^'  it?" 

"News])aper  habit  of  interviewing  the 
universe." 

"It's  not  a  bad  habit,  if  one  doesn't 
carry  it  too  far.  How  did  Lili  leai-n  her 
English^" 

'■  Slie  takes  lessons  in  the  winter.  She's 
a.  ])erfect  little  electric  motoi-.  I  don't 
believe  anv  Yank'ce  gii'l  could  equal 
her." 

"She  would  ex])ect  to  marry  a  million- 
aire if  she  did.  Wliat  astonishes  one  over 
here  is  to  see  how  contentedly  peo])le  pros- 
])er  along  on  their  own  level.  And  the 
wonuui  do  twice  the  work  of  the  men 
without  ex})ecting  to  equal  them  in  any 
other  way.  At  Pupp's,  if  we  go  to  one 
end  of  the  out-door  restaui-ant,  it  takes 
three  men  to  wait  on  us:  one  to  bring 
<Mir  coffee  or  tea,  anothei'  to  bi'ing  our 
bread  and  meat,  and  another  to  make  out 
our  bill,  and  I  have  to  tip  all  thi'ee  of 
them.  If  we  go  to  the  other  ejid,  one 
C'irl  serves  us.  and   I  have  to  give  onlv 
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one  fee;  I  make  it  less  than  the  least  I 
give  any  three  of  the  men  waiters." 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  that," 
said  his  wife. 

"  I'm  not.  I'm  simply  proud  of  your 
sex,  my  dear." 

"  Women  do  nearly  everything,  liere," 
said  Burnamy,  impartially.  "They  built 
that  big  new  Kaiserbad  building:  mixed 
the  mortar,  carried  the  liods,  and  laid  the 
stone." 

"That  makes  me  prouder  of  the  sex 
than  ever.  But  come,  Mr.  Burnamy! 
Isn't  there  anybody  of  polite  interest  that 
you  know  of  in  this  crowd?" 

"Well,  I  can't  say,"  Burnamy  hesi- 
tated. 

The  breakf asters  had  been  thronging 
into  the  grove  and  the  galleries;  the  ta- 
bles were  already  filled,  and  men  were 
bringing  other  tables  in  on  their  heads, 
and  making  places  for  them,  with  en- 
treaties for  pardon  everywhere;  the  pro- 
prietor was  anxiously  directing  them  ;  the 
pretty  serving-girls  wei'e  running  to  and 
from  the  kitchen  in  a  building  apart  with 
shrill,  sweet  promises  of  haste.  The 
morning  sun  fell  broken  through  the 
leaves  on  the  gay  hats  and  dresses  of  the 
ladies,  and  dappled  the  figures  of  the 
men  with  harlequin  patches  of  light  and 
shade.  A  tall  woman,  with  a  sort  of 
sharpened  beauty,  and  an  artificial  per- 
manency of  tint  in  her  cheeks  and  yellow 
hair,  came  trailing  herself  up  the  sun-shot 
path,  and  found,  with  hardy  insistence 
upon  the  publicity,  places  for  the  sui-ly- 
looking,  down-faced  young  man  behind 
her,  and  for  her  maid  and  her  black  poo- 
dle; the  dog  was  like  the  black  poodle 
out  of  Faust.  Burnamy  had  heard  her 
history;  in  fact  he  had  already  roughed 
out  a  poem  on  it,  which  he  called  Europa, 
not  after  the  old  fable,  but  because  it 
seemed  to  him  that  she  expressed  Europe, 
on  one  side  of  its  civilization,  and  had  an 
authorized  place  in  its  order,  as  she  would 
not  have  had  in  ours.  She  was  where 
she  was  by  a  toleration  of  certain  social 
facts  which  corresponds  in  Europe  to  our 
reverence  for  the  vested  interests.  In  her 
history  there  had  been  officers  and  bank- 
ers; even  foreign  dignitaries;  now  there 
was  this  sullen  young  fellow.  .  .  .  Bur- 
namy had  wondered  if  it  would  do  to 
offer  his  poem  to  March,  but  the  presence 
of  the  original  abashed  him,  and  in  his 
mind  he  had  torn  the  poem  up,  with  a 
heartache  for  its  aptness. 


"I  don't  believe,"  he  said,  "that  I 
recognize  any  celebrities  here." 

"I'ni  sorry,"  said  March.  "Mrs. 
March  would  have  been  glad  of  some 
Hoheits,  some  Grafs  and  Grafms,  or  a 
few  Excellenzes,  or  even  some  mere  well- 
borns.  But  we  must  try  to  get  along  with 
the  picturesqueness." 

"I'm  satisfied  with  the  picturesque- 
ness," said  his  wife.  "Don't  worry 
about  me,  Mr.  Burnamv.  Why  can't 
we  have  this  sort  of  thing  at  home?" 

"We're  getting  something  like  it  in 
the  roof -gardens,"  said  March.  "We 
couldn't  have  it  naturally  because  the 
climate  is  against  it,  with  us.  At  this 
time  in  the  morning  over  there,  the  sun 
would  be  burning  the  life  out  of  the  air, 
and  the  flies  would  be  swarming  on  ev- 
ery table.  At  nine  P.M.  the  mosquitoes 
would  be  eating  us  up  in  such  a  grove 
as  this.  So  we  have  to  use  artifice,  and 
lift  our  Posthofs  above  the  fly-line  and 
the  mosquito-line  into  the  night  air.  I 
haven't  seen  a  fly  since  I  came  to  Europe. 
I  really  miss  them ;  it  makes  me  home- 
sick," 

"There  are  plenty  in  Italy,"  his  wife 
suggested. 

"  We  must  get  down  there  before  we 
go  home.  But  why  did  nobody  ever  tell 
us  that  there  were  no  flies  in  Germany? 
Why  did  no  traveller  ever  put  it  in  his 
book?  When  your  stewardess  said  so 
on  the  steamer,  I  remember  that  you  re- 
garded it  as  a  bluff."  He  tui'ned  to  Bur- 
namy, who  was  listening  with  the  defer- 
ence of  a  contributor:  ''  Isn't  Lili  rather 
long?  I  mean  for  such  a  vei'ij  prompt 
person.      Oh,  no  I" 

But  Burnamy  got  to  his  feet,  and 
shouted  "Friiulein!"  to  Lili;  with  her 
hireling  at  her  heels  she  was  flying  down 
a  distant  aisle  between  the  tables,  bear- 
ing laden  trays.  She  called  back,  with  a 
face  laughing  over  her  shoulder,  "In  a 
minute!"  and  vanished  in  the  crowd. 

"  Does  that  mean  anything  in  particu- 
lar?    There's  really  no  hurr3^" 

"Oh,  I  think  she'll  come  now,"  said 
Burnamy.  March  protested  that  he  had 
only  been  amused  at  Lili's  delay;  but 
his  wife  scolded  him  for  his  impatieice; 
she  begged  Burnamy 's  pardon,  and  re- 
peated civilities  passed  between  them. 
She  asked  if  he  did  not  think  some  of 
the  young  ladies  were  pretty  beyond 
the  European  average;  a  very  few  had 
style;   the  mothers  were  mostly  fat,  and 
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not  stylisli ;  it  was  well  not  to  regard  the 
father's  too  closely;  several  old  o-eiitle- 
nien  were  clearing  their  throats  behind 
their  newspapei's,  with  noises  that  made 
her  quail.  TJjere  was  no  oi]e  so  effective 
as  the  Austrian  otiicers,  wlio  put  them- 
selves a  good  deal  on  show,  bowing  fi-om 
their  hips  to  favored  groups;  with  tlie 
sun  glinting  from  their  eye-glasses,  and 
their  hands  pressing  their  sword-hilts,  they 
moved  between  the  tables  with  the  gait 
of  tight-laced  women. 

"They  all  wear  corsets,"  Burnamy  ex- 
plained. 

'*Howmucli  you  know  ali'eady !"  said 
Mrs.  Marcli.  ''I  can  see  that  Europe 
won't  be  lost  on  you  in  anything.  Oh, 
who's  that  f  A  lady  whose  costume  ex- 
pi-essed  Paris  at  every  point  glided  up  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  grove  with  a  graceful 
tilt.  Burnamy  was  silent.  "She  must 
be  an  American.  Do  you  know  who  she 
is?'' 

"Yes."  He  hesitated  a  little  to  name 
a  woman  whose  tragedy  had  once  filled 
tlie  newspapers. 

Mrs.  March  gazed  after  her  with  the 
fascination  which  such  tragedies  inspire. 
"  Wha  .  grace!     Is  she  beautiful?" 

"Very." 

Burnamy  had  not  ol)truded  his  know- 
ledge, but  somehow  Mrs.  March  did  not 
like  his  knowing  who  she  was,  and  how 
beautiful.  She  asked  March  to  look,  but 
he  refused. 

"  Those  things  are  too  squalid,"  he  said, 
and  she  liked  him  for  saying  it;  slie  ho])ed 
it  would  not  be  lost  upon  Burnamy. 

One  of  the  waitresses  tripped  on  the 
steps  near  them  and  Hung  the  burden  oil' 
her  tray  on  the  stone  lloor  befo)'e  her; 
some  of  the  dishes  broke,  and  the  break- 
fast was  lost.  Teai's  came  into  the  girl's 
eye^  and  I'oIIed  down  her  hot  cheeks. 
"There!  That  is  what  I  call  ti'agedy," 
said  March.  "  She'll  have  to  pay  for  those 
things." 

"  Oh,  give  her  tlie  ])ioney.  dearest!" 

"  How  can  I?" 

The  girl  had  just  got  away  with  the 
ruin  when  Lili  and  her  hireling  behind 
her  carne  bearing  down  upon  them  with 
their  three  substantial  breakfasts  on 
two  well -laden  trays.  Slie  forestalled 
Burnamy's  reproaches  for  her  delay, 
laugliing  and  bridling,  while  she  set  down 
the  dishes  of  ham  and  tongue  and  egg. 
and  the  little  pots  of  coffee  and  frothed 
milk. 


"  I  could  not  so  soon  I  wanted,  because 
I  was  to  serve  an  American  princess." 

Mrs.  March  started  with  pi'oud  conjec- 
ture of  one  of  those  noble  international 
marriages  which  fill  our  w^omen  with  vain- 
glory for  such  of  their  compatriots  as  make 
ihem. 

"Oh,  come  now,  Lili!"  said  Burnamy. 
"We  have  queens  in  America,  but  nothing 
so  low  as  princesses.  This  was  a  queen, 
wasn't  it?'' 

She  referred  the  case  to  her  hireling, 
who  confirmed  her.  "All  people  say  it 
is  ])rincess,"  she  in.sisted. 

"  Well,  if  she's  a  pi-incess  we  must  look 
her  up  after  breakfast,"  said  Burnamy. 
"  Where  is  she  sitting?" 

She  pointed  at  a  corner  so  far  off  on  the 
other  side  that  no  one  could  be  distin- 
guished, and  then  was  gone,  with  a  smile 
flashed  over  her  shoulder,  and  her  hire- 
ling trying  to  keep  up  with  her. 

"We're  all  very  proud  of  Lili's  hav- 
ing a  hired  man,"  said  Burnamy.  "  We 
think  it  reflects  credit  on  her  customers." 

March  had  begun  his  breakfast  with 
the  voracious  a})petite  of  an  early-rising 
in  valid.  ' '  What  coffee  !"  He  drew  a  long 
sigh  after  the  first  draught. 

"It's  said  to  be  made  of  burnt  figs," 
said  Burnamy  fi-om  the  inexhaustible  ad- 
vantage of  his  few  davs'  prioritv  in  Carls- 
bad. 

"Then  let's  have  burnt  figs  introduced 
at  home  as  soon  as  ])OSsible.  But  why 
burnt  tigs?  1'hat  seems  one  of  those 
doubts  which  are  more  difficult  than 
fait,h." 

"  It-'s  not  only  burnt  figs,"  said  Burna- 
my, with  amiable  superiority',  "if  it  is 
burnt  figs,  but  it's  made  after  a  formula 
invented  b}'  a  consensus  of  physicians, 
and  enforced  by  the  municipality.  Every 
cafe  in  Carlsbad  makes  the  same  kind  of 
coffee  and  charges  the  same  })rice.'' 

"  You  are  leaving  us  very  little  to  find 
out  for  ourselves,"  sighed  March. 

"Oh,  I  know  a  lot  more  things.  Are 
you  fond  of  fishing:'" 

"  Not  very." 

"You  can  get  a  permit  to  catch  trout 
in  the  Te})l,  but  they  send  an  official  with 
you  who  keeps  count,  and  when  you  have 
had  your  sport,  the  ti'out  belong  to  the 
municipality  just  as  they  did  before  you 
caught  them." 

"  I  don't  see  wh}-  that  isn't  a  good  no- 
tion :  the  last  thing  I  should  want  to  do 
would  be  to  eat  a  fish  that  I  had  caught, 
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and  that  I  was  personally  acquainted  with. 
Well,  I'm  never  going  away  from  Carls- 
bad. I  don't  wonder  the  Germans  get 
themselves  out  of  order  if  it  brings  them 
here." 

Burnamy  told  them  a  number  of  facts 
lie  said  Stoller  had  got  together  about  tlie 
place,  and  had  given  him  to  put  in  shape. 
It  was  run  in  the  interest  of  people  who 
had  got  out  of  order,  so  that  they  would 
keep  coming  to  get  themselves  in  order 
again  ;  you  could  hardly  buy  an  unwhole- 
some meal  in  the  town;  all  the  cooking 
was  Kurgemdss.  He  won  such  favor  with 
his  facts  that  he  could  not  stop  in  time; 
he  said  to  March,  "  But  if  you  ever  sJiould 
have  a  fancy  for  a  fish  af  your  personal 
acquaintance,  there's  a  restaurant  up  the 
Tep],  here,  where  they  let  you  pick  out 
your  trout  in  the  water;  then  they  catch 
him  and  broil  him  for  you,  and  you 
know  what  you  are  eating." 

"Is  it  a  municipal  restaurant?" 

"  Semi- municipal,"  said  Burnamy, 
laughing. 

"  We'll  take  Mrs.  March,"  said  her  hus- 
band, and  in  her  gravity  Burnamy  felt 
the  limitations  of  a  woman's  sense  of 
humor,  which  always  define  themselves 
for  men  so  unexpectedly. 

He  did  what  he  could  to  get  back  into 
her  good  graces  by  telling  her  what  he 
knew  about  distinctions  and  dignities 
that  he  now  saw  among  the  break fastei-s. 
The  crowd  had  grown  denser  till  the 
tables  were  set  together  in  such  labyrinths 
that  an}^  one  who  left  the  central  aisle 
was  lost  in  them.  The  serving-girls  ran 
more  swiftly  to  and  fro,  responding  with 
a  more  nervous  shrillness  to  the  calls 
of  "Fraulein!  Friiulein  !"  that  followed 
them.  The  proprietor,  in  his  bare  head, 
stood  like  one  paralyzed  by  his  prosperity, 
which  sent  up  all  round  him  the  clash  of 
knives  and  crockery,  and  the  confusion 
of  tongues.  It  was  more  than  an  hour 
before  Burnamy  caught  Lili's  eye,  and 
three  times  she  promised  to  come  and  be 
paid  before  she  came.  Then  she  said, 
"  It  is  so  nice,  when  you  stay  a  little,'' and 
when  he  told  her  of  the  poor  Friiulein 
who  had  broken  the  dishes  in  her  fall 
near  them,  she  almost  wept  with  tender- 
ness; she  almost  winked  with  wickedness 
when  he  asked  if  the  American  princess 
was  still  in  her  place. 

"  Do  go  and  see  who  it  can  be!"  Mrs. 
March  entreated.  ''  We'll  wait  here," 
and   he  obeved.      ''I  am   not  sure  that  I 


like  him,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  hearing.  ''I  don't  know  but  he's 
coarse,  after  all.  It  was  very  coarse,  his 
telling  about  that  fish-restaurant;  and  do 
you  approve  of  his  knowing  so  many 
people's  taches  already?" 

"Would  it  be  any  better  later?"  he 
asked  in  turn,  leaving  the  more  danger- 
ous question  of  the  fish-restaurant.  "He 
seemed  to  find  you  interested." 

"  It's  very  different  with  us;  we're  not 
young,"  she  urged,  only  half  seriously. 

Her  husband  laughed.  "I  see  you 
want  me  to  defend  him.  Oh,  hello!" 
he  cried,  and  she  saw  Burnamy  coming 
toward  them  with  a  young  lady,  who  was 
nodding  to  them  from  as  far  as  she  could 
see  them.  "  This  is  the  easy  kind  of 
thing  that  would  make  you  blush  for  the 
author  if  you  found  it  in  a  novel." 

XXX. 

Mrs.  March  fairly  took  Miss  Triscoe  in 
her  arms  to  kiss  her.  "Do  you  know  I 
felt  it  must  be  you,  all  the  time!  When 
did  you  come?  Where  is  your  father? 
What  hotel  are  you  staying  at?" 

It  appeared,  while  Miss  Triscoe  was 
shaking  hands  with  March,  that  it  was 
last  night,  and  her  father  was  finishing 
his  breakfast,  and  it  was  one  of  the  hotels 
on  the  hill.  On  the  way  back  to  her  fa- 
ther it  appeared  that  he  wished  to  con- 
sult March's  doctor;  not  that  there  was 
anything  the  matter. 

The  general  himself  was  not  much 
softened  by  the  reunion  with  his  fellow- 
Americans;  he  confided  to  them  that  his 
colfee  was  poisonous;  but  he  seemed, 
standing  up  with  the  Paris-New  York 
Chronicle  folded  in  his  hand,  to  have 
drunk  it  all.  AVas  March  going  off  on 
his  forenoon  tramp?  He  believed  that 
was  part  of  the  treatment,  which  was 
probably  all  humbug,  though  he  thought 
of  trying  it,  now  he  was  there.  He  was 
told  the  walks  were  fine;  he  looked  at 
Burnamy  as  if  he  had  been  praising  them, 
and  Burnamy  said  he  had  been  wonder- 
ing if  March  would  not  like  to  try  a 
mountain  path  back  to  his  hotel ;  he  said, 
not  so  sincerely,  that  he  thought  Mrs. 
March  would  like  it. 

"I  shall  like  your  account  of  it,"  she 
answered.  "But  I'll  walk  back  on  a 
level,  if  you  please." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Miss  Triscoe  pleaded,  "come 
with  us!"  She  played  a  little  comedy  of 
meaning  to  go  back  with  her  father  so 
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gracefully  that  Mrs.  March  herself  could 
scarcely  have  told  just  where  the  girFs 
real  purpose  of  going  with  Buruatny 
began  to  be  evident,  or  just  how  she 
inanag(;d  to  make  General  Triscoe  beg  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  March 
back  to  her  hotel. 

March  went  with  the  young  people 
across  the  meadow  behind  the  Posthof 
and  up  into  the  forest,  which  began  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  At  lirst  they  tried 
to  keep  him  in  the  range  of  their  talk; 
but  he  fell  behind  more  and  more,  and 
as  the  talk  narrowed  to  themselves  it  was 
less  and  less  possible  to  include  him  in  it. 
When  it  began  to  concern  their  common 
appreciation  of  the  Marches,  they  even 
tried  to  get  out  of  his  heai'ing. 

''  They're  so  young  in  their  thoughts,'' 
said  Burnamy,  "  and  they  seem  as  much 
interested  in  everything  as  they  could 
have  been  thirty  years  ago.  They  belong- 
to  a  time  when  the  world  was  a  good  deal 
fresher  than  it  is  now;  don't  you  think? 
I  mean,  in  the  eighteen-sixties." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  see  that." 

"I  don't  know  why  we  shouldn't  be 
born  oldei'  in  each  generation  than  peo- 
ple were  in  the  last.  Perhai)s  we  are,"  he 
suggestt  J. 

"I  don't  know  how  you  mean,"  said 
the  girl,  kee])ing  vigorously  uj)  with  him  ; 
she  let  him  take  the  jacket  she  threw  oil', 
but  she  would  not  have  his  hand  at  the 
little  steeps  where  he  wanted  to  give  it. 

"  I  don't  believe  1  can  quite  make  it 
out  myself.  l>ut  fancy  a  man  that  began 
to  act  at  twenty,  (juite  unconsciously  of 
coui'se,  from  the  ])ast  experience  of  the 
whole  race — " 

"Hew^oukl  be  rathera  dreadful  person, 
wouldn't  he':'" 

'■Rather  monstrous,  yes,"  he  owned 
with  a  laugh.  "'  But  that's  where  the 
psychological  interest  would  come  in." 

As  if  she  did  not  feel  tlie  notion  quite 
pleasant  she  turned  fi-oiu  it.  ''  1  snp))Ose 
you've  been  writing  all  sorts  of  things 
since  you  came  here." 

''Well,  it  hasn't  been  such  a  great 
while  as  it's  seemed,  and  Pve  had  Mr. 
Stoller's  })sychological  interests  to  look 
after." 

"Oh,  yesi      Do  you  like  him?" 

"  I  don't  know.  He's  a  lump  of  honest 
selfishness.  He  isn't  bad.  You  know 
where  to  have  him.      He's  sini])le,  too.'' 

"You  mean,  like  ]\Ir.  March:'"' 

"I    didn't    mean    tliat;    but    wliv   not? 


They're  not  of  the  same  generation,  but 
Stoller  isn't  modern." 

''  I'm  very  curious  to  see  him,"  said  the 
girl. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  introduce  him?" 

"You  can  introduce  him  to  papa." 

They  stopped  and  looked  across  the 
curve  of  the  mounting  path,  down  at 
March,  who  had  sunk  on  a  way-side  seat, 
and  was  mopping  his  forehead.  He  saw^ 
them,  and  called  up:  "  Don't  wait  for  me. 
I'll  join  you,  gradually," 

"I  don't  want  to  lose  you,"  Burnamy 
called  back,  but  he  kept  on  with  Miss  Tris- 
coe. "I  want  to  get  in  the  Hirschen- 
sprung,"  he  exi)lained.  "It's  the  cliff 
where  a  hunted  deer  leaped  down  several 
hundred  feet  to  get  away  from  an  emper- 
or who  was  after  him." 

"Oh,  yes.  They  have  them  every- 
where." 

"Do  they?  Well,  anyway,  thei'e's  a 
noble  view  up  there." 

There  was  no  view  on  the  wa}^  up. 
The  Gerinans'  notion  of  a  woodland  is 
everywhere  that  of  a  dense  forest  such 
as  their  barbarous  ti'ibes  ])rimevally  herd- 
ed in.  It  means  the  close-set  stems  of 
trees,  with  their  tops  intei' woven  in  a  roof 
of  boughs  and  leaves  so  densely  that  you 
nuiy  walk  dry  thi'ough  it  almost  as  long- 
as  a  German  shower  lasts.  When  the 
sun  shines  there  is  a  pleasant  greenish 
liglit  in  the  aisles,  shot  here  and  there 
with  the  gold  that  trickles  through. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  accident  of  an 
Amei'ican  wood  in  these  forests,  which 
have  been  watched  aiul  weeded  by  nuni 
ever  since  they  burst  the  soil.  The^^  i-e- 
main  nurseries,  but  they  have  the  charm 
which  no  human  care  can  alienate.  Th<; 
smell  of  their  bark  and  their  leaves,  and 
of  the  moist  llowerless  earth  about  theii* 
roots,  came  to  March  where  he  sat  rich 
with  the  memoi'ies  of  his  country-bred 
youth,  and  drugged  all  consciousness  of 
his  long  life  in  cities  since,  and  made  him 
a  ])art  of  nature,  with  dulled  interests  and 
dimmed  })ers])ecti ves,  so  that  for  the  mo- 
ment he  had  the  enjo3'ment  of  an  abso- 
lute present.  There  was  no  wild  life  to 
[)enelrate  his  isolation;  no  birds,  not  a 
squirrel,  not  an  insect;  an  old  man  wiio 
had  bidden  him  good-morning,  as  he  came 
up,  kept  fumbling  at  the  path  with  his 
hoe.  and  was  less  intrusive  than  if  he  had 
not  been  there. 

March  thought  of  the  impassioned  ex- 
istence of  these  young  people  playing  the 
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inevitable  comedy  of  hide  and  seek  which 
the  youth  of  the  race  has  played  from 
the  beg-inning-  of  time.  The  other  inva- 
lids who  haunted  the  forest,  and  passed 
up  and  down  before  him  in  fulfilment  of 
their  several  prescriptions,  had  a  thin  un- 
reality in  spite  of  the  physical  bulk  that 
prevailed  among"  them,  and  they  heighten- 
ed the  relief  that  the  forest-spirit  brought 
him  from  the  strenuous  contact  of  that 
young"  drama.  He  had  been  almost  pain- 
fully aware  that  the  j^ersons  in  it  had 
met,  however  little  they  knew  it,  with  an 
eagerness  inteiisihed  by  their  brief  sepa- 
ration, and  he  fancied  it  was  the  g'irl  who 
had  unconsciously  operated  their  reunion 
in  response  to  the  young  man's  longing, 
her  will  making  itself  electrically  felt 
through  space  by  that  soi't  of  wireless 
telegraphy  which  love  has  long  employed, 
and  science  has  just  begun  to  imagine. 

He  would  have  been  willing  that  the\' 
should  get  home  alone,  but  he  knew  that 
his  wife  would  require  an  account  of 
them  from  him,  and  though  he  could 
have  invented  something  of  the  kind,  if 
it  came  to  the  worst,  he  was  aware  that 
it  would  not  do  for  him  to  arrive  without 
them.  The  thought  goaded  him  from  his 
seat,  and  he  joined  the  upward  procession 
of  his  fellow-sick,  as  it  met  another  pro- 
cession straggling  downward;  the  ways 
branched  in  all  directions,  with  people  on 
them  everywhere,  bent  upon  building  up 
in  a  month  the  health  which  they  would 
spend  the  rest  of  the  year  in  demolishing. 

He  came  upon  his  charges  unexpected- 
ly at  a  turn  of  the  path,  and  Miss  Tris- 
coe  told  him  that  he  ouglit  to  have  been 
with  them  for  the  view  from  the  Hirschen- 
sprung.  It  was  magnificent,  she  said,  and 
she  made  Burnamy  corroborate  her  praise 
of  it,  and  agree  with  her  that  it  was  worth 
the  climb  a  thousand  times;  he  modestly 
accepted  the  credit  she  appeared  willing 
to  give  him,  of  inventing  the  Hirschen- 
sprung. 

XXXI. 

Between  his  work  for  Stoller  and  what 
sometimes  seemed  the  obstructiveness  of 
General  Triscoe,  Burnamy  was  not  very 
much  with  Miss  Triscoe.  He  was  not 
devout,  but  he  went  every  Sunday  to  the 
pretty  English  church  on  the  hill,  where 
he  contributed  beyond  his  means  to  the 
support  of  the  English  clergy  on  the  Con- 
tinent, for  the  sake  of  looking  at  her  back 
hair  during  the  service,  and  losing  him- 
self in  the  graceful  lines  which   delined 


the  girl's  figure  from  the  slant  of  her 
flowery  hat  to  the  point  where  the  pew- 
top  crossed  her  elastic  waist.  One  hap- 
py morni*ng  the  general  did  not  come  to 
church,  and  he  had  the  fortune  to  walk 
home  with  her  to  her  pension,  where  she 
lingered  with  him  a  moment,  and  almost 
made  him  believe  she  might  be  going  to 
ask  him  to  come  in. 

The  next  evening,  when  he  was  saunter- 
ing down  the  row  of  glittering  shops  beside 
the  Tepl,  with  Mrs.  March,  they  overtook 
the  general  and  his  daughter  at  a  place 
Avhere  the  girl  was  admii-ing  some  stork- 
scissors  in  the  window;  she  said  she  wish- 
ed she  were  still  little,  so  that  she  could 
get  them.  They  walked  home  with  the 
Triscoes,  and  then  he  hurried  Mrs.  March 
back  to  the  shop.  The  man  had  already 
put  up  his  shutters,  and  w^as  just  closing 
his  door,  but  Burnamy  pushed  in,  and 
asked  to  look  at  the  stork-scissors  they 
had  seen  in  the  window.  The  gas  was 
out,  and  the  shopman  lighted  a  very  dim 
candle,  to  show  them. 

"I  knew  you  wanted  to  get  them  for 
her,  after  what  she  said,  Mrs.  March,"  he 
laughed  nervously,  ''and  you  must  let 
me  lend  you  the  money." 

"Why,  of  course!"  she  answered,  joy- 
fully humoring  his  feint.  "  Shall  I  put 
my  card  in  for  the  man  to  send  home  to 
her  with  them?" 

"Well— no.  No.  Not  your  card- 
exactly.  Or,  yes!  Yes,  you  must,  I  sup- 
pose." 

They  made  the  hushing  street  gay  with 
their  laughter  ;  the  next  evening  Miss 
Triscoe  came  upon  the  Marches  and  Bur- 
namy where  they  sat  after  supper  listen- 
ing to  the  concert  at  Pupp's,  and  thanked 
Mrs.  March  for  the  scissors.  Then  she 
and  Burnamy  had  their  laugh  again,  and 
Miss  Triscoe  joined  them,  to  her  father's 
frowning  mystification.  He  stared  round 
for  a  table;  they  were  all  taken,  and  he 
could  not  refuse  the  interest  Burnamy 
made  with  the;  waiters  to  bring  them  one 
and  crowd  it  in.  He  had  to  ask  him  to 
sup  with  th(Mn,  and  Burnamy  sat  down 
and  heard  the  concert  through  beside 
Miss  Triscoe. 

"  What  is  so  tremendously  amusing 
in  a  pair  of  stork-scissors?"  March  de- 
nianded  when  his  wife  and  he  were  alone. 

"Why,  I  was  wanting  to  tell  you, 
dearest,"  she  began,  in  a  tone  which  he 
felt  to  be  wheedling,  and  she  told  the 
storv  of  the  scissors. 
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"Look  here,  my  dear!  Didn't  you 
promise  to  let  this  love-affair  alone?"' 

"That  was  on  the  ship.  And  besides, 
what  would  you  have  done,  I  should  like 
to  know?  Would  you  have  refused  to 
let  him  buy  them  for  her?"  She  added, 
carelessly,  "He  wants  us  to  go  to  the 
Kurhaus  ball  with  him." 

"  Oh,  does  he!" 

"  Yes.  He  says  he  knows  that  she  can 
get  her  father  to  let  lier  go  if  we  will 
chaperon  them.  And  I  promised  that 
you  would." 

"That /Avould?" 

"  It  will  do  just  as  well  if  you  go.  And 
it  will  be  very  amusing;  you  can  see 
something  of  Carlsbad  society." 

"But  I'm  not  going!"  he  declared. 
"It  would  interfere  with  my  cure.  The 
sitting  up  late  would  be  btid  enough,  but  I 
should  get  very  hungry,  and  I  should  eat 
potato  salad  and  sausages,  and  drink  beer, 
and  do  all  sorts  of  unwiiolesome  things." 

■'  Nonsense!  The  refi-eshments  will  be 
Kurgemass,  of  course." 

"  You  can  go  yourself,"  he  said. 

A  ball  is  not  the  same  thing  for  a 
woman  after  fifty  as  it  is  before  twenty, 
])ut  still  it  has  claims  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, and  tlie  novel  circumstance  of  a 
ball  in  the  Kurhaus  in  Carlsbad  en- 
hanced these  for  Mrs.  March.  It  was 
the  annual  reunion  which  is  given  by 
munici})al  authority  in  the  large  hall 
above  the  bath-rooms;  it  is  frequented 
w^ith  safety  and  pleasure  by  curious  stran- 
gers, and  now,  upon  reflection,  it  began 
to  have  for  Mrs.  March  tlie  charm  of 
duty;  she  believed  that  she  could  linally 
have  made  March  go  in  her  place,  but  she 
felt  that  she  ought  really  to  go  in  his,  and 
save  him  from  the  late  hours  and  the  late 
supper. 

"Very  well,  then,"  she  said  at  last, 
"  I  IV ill  go.'' 

It  appeared  that  any  civil  person  miglit 
go  to  the  reunion  wlio  chose  to  pay  two 
florins  and  a  half.  There  must  have  been 
some  sort  of  restriction,  and  the  ladies  of 
Burnamy's  party  went  whh  a  good  deal 
of  amused  curiosity  to  see  what  the  dis- 
tinctions were;  but  they  saw  none  unless 
it  was  in  the  advantages  which  the  mili- 
tary had.  The  long  hall  over  the  bath- 
rooms shaped  itself  into  a  space  for  the 
dancing  at  one  end,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
was  filled  with  tables,  which  at  half  ])ast 
eight  were  crowded  with  people,  eating, 
drinking,  and    smoking.       The    militarv 


enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  a  table  next 
the  rail  dividing  the  dancing  from  the 
dining  space.  There  the  tight-laced  Herr 
Hauptmanns  and  Herr  Lieutenants  sat  at 
their  sausage  and  beer  and  cigars  in  the 
intervals  of  the  w^altzes,  and  strengthened 
themselves  for  a  foray  among  the  gracious 
Fraus  andFriiuleins  on  the  benches  lining- 
three  sides  of  the  dancing  space.  From 
the  gallery  above  many  civilian  spectators 
looked  down  upon  the  gayety,  and  the 
dress-coats  of  a  few  citizens  figured  among 
the  uniforms. 

As  the  evening  wore  on  some  ladies  of 
greater  fashion  found  their  way  to  the 
dancing-floor,  and  toward  ten  o'clock  it 
became  rather  crowded.  A  party  of 
American  girls  showed  their  Paris  dresses 
in  the  transatlantic  versions  of  the  waltz. 
At  first  they  danced  with  the  young  men 
who  came  with  them;  but  after  a  while 
they  yielded  to  the  custom  of  the  place, 
and  danced  with  any  of  the  ollicers  who 
asked  them. 

"I  know^  it's  the  custom,"  said  Mrs. 
March  to  Miss  Triscoe,  who  was  at  her  side 
in  one  of  the  waltzes  she  had  decided  to 
sit  out,  so  as  not  to  be  dancing  all  the 
time  with  Burnamy,  "but  I  never  can 
like  it  without  an  introduction." 

''No,"  said  the  girl,  with  the  air  of 
putting  temptation  decidedly  away,  "  I 
don't  believe  ])apa  would,  either." 

A  young  ollicer  came  up,  and  di'ooped 
in  mute  supplication  before  her.  She 
glanced  at  Mi"s.  March,  who  turned  her 
face  away;  and  she  excused  herself  with 
the  pretence  that  she  had  promised  the 
daiu-e,  and  by  good  fortune,  Burnamy, 
who  had  been  unscrupulously  waltzing 
with  a  lady  he  did  not  know,  came  up  at 
the  moment.  She  rose  and  put  her  hand 
on  his  ai*m,  and  they  both  bowed  to  the 
ofiicer  before  they  whirled  away.  The 
oflicer  looked  after  them  with  amiable 
admiration  ;  then  he  turned  to  Mrs.  March 
with  a  light  of  l)antei'  in  his  friendly 
eyes,  and  was  unmistakably  asking  her 
to  dance.  She  liked  his  ironical  daring, 
she  liked  it  so  much  that  she  foi'got  her 
objection  to  partners  without  introduc- 
tions; she  forgot  her  tiftj-odd  years;  she 
forgot  that  she  was  a  mother  of  grown 
children  and  even  a  mother-in-law;  she 
remembered  only  the  step  of  her  out-dated 
waltz.  It  seemed  to  be  modern  enough 
for  the  cheerful  young  oflicer,  and  they 
were  suddenh^  revolving  wdth  the  rest.  A 
tide  of  long-forgotten  girlhood  welled  up 
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in  lier  heart,  and  she  laughed  as  she  floated 
off  on  it  past  the  astonished  eyes  of  Miss 
Ti'iscoe  and  Bartiamy.  She  saw  them 
falter,  as  if  they  had  lost  their  step  in 
their  astonishment;  then  tliey  seemed  both 
to  vanish,  and  her  partner  had  released 
her,  and  was  helping  Miss  Triscoe  up  from 
the  floor;  Burnamy  was  brushing  the 
dust  from  his  knees,  and  the  citizen  who 
had  bowled  tliem  over  was  boisterously 
apologizing  and  incessantly  bowing. 

''Oil,  are  you  hurt?''  Mrs.  March  im- 
plored. "I'm  sure  you  must  be  killed; 
and  I  did  it  I  I  don't  know  what  I  was 
thinking  of!" 

The  girl  laughed.  "I'm  not  hurt  a 
bit!" 

They  had  one  impulse  to  escape  from 
the  place,  and  from  the  sympathy  and 
congratulation.  In  the  dressing-room 
she  declared  again  that  she  was  all 
right.  "How  beautifully  you  waltz,  Mrs. 
March!"  she  said,  and  she  laughed  again, 
and  would  not  agree  with  her  that  she 
had  been  ridiculous.  "But  I'm  glad 
those  American  girls  didn't  see  me.  And 
I  can't  be  too  thankful  papa  didn't  come!" 
Mrs.  March's  heart  sank  at  the  thought 
of  what  General  Triscoe  would  think  of 
her  when  he  knew  everything.  "You 
must  tell  him  I  did  it.  I  can  never  lift 
up  my  head!" 

"  No,  I  shall  not.  No  one  did  it,"  said 
the  girl,  magnanimously.  She  looked 
down  sidelong  at  her  draperies.  "  I  was 
so  afraid  I  had  torn  my  dress !  1  certainly 
heard  something  rip." 

It  was  one  of  the  skirts  of  Burnamy's 
coat,  which  he  had  caught  into  his  hand 
and  held  in  place  till  he  could  escape  to 
the  men's  dressing-room,  where  he  had  it 
pinned  up  so  skilfully  that  the  damage 
was  not  suspected  by  the  ladies.  He  had 
banged  his  knee  abominably  too;  but  they 
did  not  suspect  that  either,  as  he  limped 
home  on  the  air  beside  them,  first  to  Miss 
Triscoe's  pension,  and  then  to  Mrs.  March's 
hotel. 

It  was  quite  eleven  o'clock,  which  at 
Carlsbad  is  as  late  as  three  in  the  morn- 
ing anywhere  else,  when  she  let  herself 
into  her  room.  She  decided  not  to  tell 
her  husband,  then  ;  and  even  at  breakfast, 
which  they  had  at  the  Posthof,  she  had 
not  got  to  lier  confession,  though  she  had 
told  him  everything  else  about  the  ball, 
when  the  young  olficer  witii  whom  she 
had  danced  passed  between  the  tables 
near  her.     He  caught  her  eye  and  bowed 


with  a  smile  of  so  much  meaning  that 
March  asked,  "Who's  your  pretty  young 
friend?'' 

"Oh,  that."''  she  answered  carelessly. 
"  That  was  one  of  the  oflicers  at  the  ball," 
and  she  laughed. 

"You  seem  to  be  in  the  joke  too,"  he 
said.      "  What  is  it?" 

"Oh,  something.  I'll  tell  you  some 
time.  Or  perhaps  jj-ou'H  find  out." 
"  I'm  afraid  you  won't  let  me  wait." 
"No,  I  won't,"  and  now  she  told  him. 
She  had  expected  teasing,  ridicule,  sar- 
casm, anything  but  the  psychological  in- 
terest mixed  with  a  sort  of  retrospective 
tenderness  which  he  showed.  "  I  wish  I 
could  have  seen  you;  I  always  thought 
you  danced  well."  He  added:  "It  seems 
that  you  need  a  chaperon  too." 

The  next  morning,  after  March  and 
General  Triscoe  had  stai'ted  off  upon  one 
of  the  hill  climbs,  the  j'oung  people 
made  her  go  with  them  for  a  walk  up  the 
Tepl,  as  far  as  the  cafe  of  the  Freund- 
schaftsaal.  In  the  grounds  an  artist  in 
silhouettes  was  cutting  out  the  likenesses 
of  people  who  supposed  themselves  to 
have  profiles,  and  they  begged  Mrs.  March 
to  sit  for  hers.  It  was  so  good  that  she  in- 
sisted on  Miss  Triscoe's  sitting  in  turn,  and 
then  Burnamy.  Then  he  had  the  inspira- 
tion to  propose  that  they  should  all  three 
sit  together,  and  it  appeared  that  such  a 
group  was  within  the  scope  of  the  silhou- 
ettist's  art;  he  posed  them  in  his  little 
bower,  and  while  he  was  mounting  the 
picture  they  took  turns,  at  five  kreutzers 
each,  in  listening  to  American  tunes  play- 
ed by  his  Edison  phonograph. 

Mrs.  March  felt  that  all  this  was  weak- 
ening her  moral  fibre;  but  she  tried  to 
draw  the  line  at  letting  Burnani}^  keep  the 
group.      "  Wh}'  not?''  he  pleaded. 

"You  oughtn't  to  ask,"  she  returned. 
"You've  no  business  to  have  Miss  Tris- 
coe's ])icture,  if  you  must  know." 

"But  you're  there  to  chaperon  us,"  he 
persisted. 

He  began  to  laugh,  and  they  all  laugh- 
ed wIh'u  she  said,  "  You  need  a  chaperon 
who  doesn't  lose  hei*  head,  in  a  silhouette." 
But  it  seemed  useless  to  hold  out  after 
that,  and  she  heard  herself  asking,  "  Shall 
we  let  him  keep  it,  ]\Iiss  Triscoe?" 

Bui-namy  went  off  to  his  w^ork  with 
Stoller,  carrying  the  silhouette  with  him, 
and  she  kept  on  with  Miss  Triscoe  to  her 
hotel.  In  turning  from  the  gate  after  she 
parted   with    the  girl   she   found    herself 
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confronted  with  Mrs,  Adding  and  Rose. 
The  ladies  exclaimed  at  each  other  in  an 
astonishment  from  which  the}^  had  to  re- 
cover hefore  they  could  begin  to  talk,  but 
from  the  first  moment  Mrs.  March  per- 
ceived that  Mrs.  Adding-  had  something 
to  say.  The  moi'e  freely  to  say  it  she 
asked  Mrs.  March  into  her  hotel,  which 
was  in  the  same  street  with  the  pension 
of  tlie  Triscoes,  and  she  let  her  boy  go 
off  about  the  exploration  of  Carlsbad;  lie 
promised  to  be  back  in  an  hour. 

"Well,  noio  what  scrape  are  you  in':f'' 
March  asked  when  his  wife  came  home, 
and  began  to  put  off  her  things,  with  signs 
of  excitement  which  he  could  not  fail  to 
note.  He  was  lying  down  after  a  long 
tramp,  and  he  seemed  very  comfortable. 

His  question  suggested  something  of 
anterior  import,  and  she  told  him  about 
the  silhouettes,  and  the  advantage  the 
young  people  had  taken  of  their  power 
over  her  through  tlieir  knowledge  of  her 
foolish  behavior  at  the  ball. 

He  said,  lazily :  ''  They  seem  to  be  work- 
ing you  for  all  you're  worth.    Is  that  it?" 

''  No;  there  is  something  worse.  Some- 
thing's happened  which  throws  all  that 
quite  in  the  shade.     Mrs.  Adding  is  here." 

*'  Mrs.  Adding?"  repeated  March,  with  a 
dimness  for  names  which  his  wife  would 
not  allow  was  growing  on  him. 

"Don't  be  stupid,  dear!  Mrs.  Adding, 
who  sat  opposite  Mr.  Ken  by  on  the  Nor- 
umhia.     The  mother  of  the  nice  boy." 

"Oh,  yes!     Well,  that's  good  !" 

"  No,  it  isn't!  Don't  .say  such  a  thing 
— till  you  know!"  she  cried,  with  a  cer- 
tain shrillness  which  warned  him  of  an  un- 
fathomed  seriousness  in  the  fact.  He  sat 
up  as  if  better  to  confront  the  mystery. 
"I  have  been  at  her  hotel,  and  she  has 
been  telling  me  that  she's  just  come  from 
Berlin,  and  that  ]\Ir.  Kenby's  been  there, 
and —  Now  I  won't  have  3h:)U  making  a 
joke  of  it,  or  breaking  out  about  it,  as 
if  it  were  not  a  thing  to  be  looked  for; 
though  of  course  with  the  others  on  our 
liands  you're  not  to  blame  for  not  think- 
ing of  it.  But  you  can  see  yourself  that 
she's  young  and  good-looking.  She  did 
speak  beautifully  of  her  son.  and  if  it 
were  not  for  him,  I  don't  believe  she 
would  hesitate — " 

"For  heaven's  sake,  what  are  you 
driving  at?"  March  broke  in.  and  she 
answered  him  as  vehemently: 

"  He's  asked  her  to  marry  him  I" 

"Kenby?     Mrs.  Adding?" 


"Yes!" 

"Well,  now,  Isabel,  this  won't  do! 
They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 
With  that  morbid,  delicate  boy!  It's 
shocking — " 

"Will  you  listen?  Or  do  you  want 
me  to  stop?"  He  arrested  himself  at  her 
threat,  and  she  resumed,  after  giving  her 
contenipt  of  his  turbulence  time  to  sink 
in,  "She  refused  him,  of  course — " 

^'Oh,  all  right,  then!'' 

"You  take  it  in  such  a  way  that  I've 
a  great  mind  not  to  tell  you  anything 
more  about  it."' 

"  I  know"  you  have,"  said  March,  stretch- 
ing himself  out  again;  "  but  you'll  do  it, 
all  the  same.  You'd  have  been  awfully 
disappointed  if  I  had  been  calm  and  col- 
lected." 

"She  refused  him,"  Mrs.  March  began 
again,  "although  she  respects  him,  be- 
cause she  feels  that  she  ought  to  devote 
herself  to  her  son.  Of  course  she's  very 
young,  yet;  she  was  married  when  she 
w^as  only  nineteen  to  a  man  twice  her 
age,  and  she's  not  thirty  -  hve  yet.  I 
don't  think  she  ever  cared  much  for  her 
husband;  and  she  wants  you  to  find  out 
something  about  him." 

"  I  never  heard  of  him.      I^ — '' 

Mrs.  March  made  a  "tchck!"  that 
would  have  recalled  the  most  consequent 
of  men  from  the  most  logical  and  coher- 
ent interpretation  to  the  true  intent  of  her 
words.  He  perceived  his  mistake,  and 
said,  resolutely  :  "  Well,  I  won't  do  it.  If 
she's  refused  him,  that's  the  end  of  it; 
she  needn't  know  anj- thing  about  him, 
and  she  has  no  right  to." 

'"Now  I  think  differently,"  said  ]Mrs. 
]\farch,  with  an  inductive  air.  "Of 
course  she  has  to  know  about  him,  now."' 
She  stopped,  and  March  turned  his  head 
and  looked  expectantly  at  her.  "He 
said  he  would  not  consider  her  answer 
final,  but  would  hope  to  see  her  again 
and —  She's  afraid  he  may  follow  her, 
and —  What  are  you  looking  at  me  so 
for?" 

"  Is  he  coming  here?" 

"Am  I  to  blame  if  he  is?  Yes — he 
said  he  would  come.'' 

March  l)urst  into  a  laugh.  "Well, 
iheij  haven't  been  beating  about  the 
bush!  When  I  think  how  Miss  Triscoe 
has  been  pursuing  Burnamy  from  the 
first  moment  she  set  eyes  on  him,  wath 
the  settled  belief  that  she  was  running 
from  him,  and  he  imagines  that  he  has 
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been  boldly  following  her  ^Yitllout  the 
least  hope  from  her,  I  can't  help  admir- 
ing" the  simple  directness  of  these  eld- 
ers." 

"And  if  Kenby  wants  to  talk  with 
you,  what  will  you  say?"  she  cut  in  ea- 
gerly. 

"I'll  say  I  don't  like  the  subject.  What 
am  I  in  Carlsbad  for?  I  came  for  the 
cure,  and  I'm  spending  time  and  money 
on  it.  I  might  as  well  go  and  take  my 
three  cups  of  Felsenquelle  on  a  full  stom- 
ach as  to  listen  to  Kenby." 

"I  know  it's  bad  for  you,  and  I  wisli 
we  had  never  seen  those  ])eople,"  said 
Mrs.  March.  "I  don't  believe  he'll  want 
to  talk  with  you  ;   but  if — " 

"Is  Mrs.  Adding  in  this  hotel?  I'm 
not  going  to  have  them  round  in  my 
bread-trough !" 

"She  isn't.  She's  at  one  of  the  hotels 
on  the  hill." 

"Very  well,  let  her  stay  there,  then. 
They  can  manage  their  love-affairs  in 
their  own  way.  The  only  one  I  care  the 
least  for  is  that  sensitive  boy." 

"Yes,  it  is  forlorn  for  him.  But  he 
likes  Mr.  Kenby,  and —  No,  it's  horrid, 
and  you  can't  make  it  anything  else!" 

"Well,  I'm  not  ti'ying  to."  He  turned 
his  face  away.  "I  must  get  my  nap, 
now."  After  she  thought  he  must  have 
fallen  asleep,  he -said,  "The  first  thing 
you  know,  those  old  Eltwins  will  be  com- 
ing round  and  telling  us  that  they're  going 
to  get  divorced."     Then  he  really  slept. 

XXXIl. 

The  mid-da}'  dinner  at  Pupp's  was  the 
time  to  see  the  Carlsbad  world,  and  the 
Marches  had  the  habit  of  sitting  long  at 
table  to  watch  it. 

There  was  one  familj^  in  whom  they 
fancied  a  sort  of  literary  quality,  as  if  they 
had  come  out  of  some  pleasant  German 
story,  but  they  never  knew  anything  about 
them.  The  father  by  his  dress  must  have 
been  a  Protestant  clergyman;  the  mother 
had  been  a  beauty  and  was  still  ver\'  hand- 
some; the  daughter  was  good-looking,  and 
of  a  good-breeding  which  was  both  girlish 
and  ladylike.  The}^  commended  them- 
selves by  always  taking  the  table  d'hote 
dinner,  as  the  Marches  did,  and  eating 
through  from  the  soup  and  the  rank  fresh- 
water fish  to  the  sweet,  upon  the  same 
principle :  the  husband  ate  all  the  compote 
and  gave  the  others  his  dessert,  which  was 
not  good  for  him.     A  young  girl  of  a  dif- 


ferent fascination  remained  as  much  a 
mj'stery.  She  was  small  and  of  an  ex- 
treme tenuity,  which  became  more  bewil- 
dering as  she  advanced  through  her  meal, 
especially  at  supper,  which  she  made  of  a 
long  cucumber  pickle,  a  Frankfort  sausage 
of  twice  the  pickle's  length,  and  a  towering 
goblet  of  beer;  in  her  la])  she  held  a  shiv- 
ering little  hound;  she  was  in  the  deco- 
rous keeping  of  an  elderly  maid,  and  had 
every  effect  of  being  a  gracious  Frilulein. 
Acurious  contrast  to  her  Teutonic  voracity 
was  the  temperance  of  a  young  Latin 
swell,  imaginably  from  Trieste,  who  sat 
long  over  his  small  coffee  and  cigarette, 
and  tranquilly  mused  upon  the  pages  of  an 
Italian  newspaper.  At  another  table  there 
was  a  very  nois}^  lady,  short  and  fat,  in 
flowing  draperies  of  white,  who  command- 
ed a  sallow  family  of  South-Americans, 
and  loudly  hai'angued  them  in  South- 
American  Spanish;  she  flared  out,  a  spot 
of  vivid  color,  in  a  picture  which  nowhere 
lacked  strong  effects;  and  in  her  back- 
ground lui'ked  a  mysterious  black  face 
and  figure,  ironically  subservient  to  the 
old  man,  the  mild  boy,  and  the  pretty 
young  girl  in  the  middle  distance  of  the 
famil}'  group. 

Amidst  the  shows  of  a  hardened  world - 
liness  there  were  touching  glimpses  of  do- 
mesticity and  heai't:  a  young  bride  fed 
her  husband  soup  from  her  own  plate  with 
her  spoon,  unabashed  by  the  publicitj^; 
a  mother  and  her  two  pretty  daughters 
hung  about  a  handsome  officer,  who  must 
have  been  newly  betrothed  to  one  of  the 
girls;  and  the  whole  family  showed  a 
helpless  fondness  for  him,  which  he  did 
not  despise  though  he  held  it  in  check; 
the  girls  dressed  alike,  and  seemed  to  have 
for  their  whole  change  of  costume  a  dif- 
ference from  time  to  time  in  the  color  of 
their  sleeves.  The  jMa relies  believed  they 
had  seen  the  growth  of  the  I'omance  which 
had  eventuated  so  hapi)il.y;  and  they  saw 
other  romances  which  did  n^t  in  anywise 
eventuate.  Carlsbad  was  evidently  one 
of  the  great  marriage  marts  of  middle 
Europe,  where  mothers  brought  their 
daughters  to  be  admired,  and  everywhere 
the  flower  of  life  was  blooming  for  the 
hand  of  love.  It  blew  by  on  al^  the 
])romenades  in  dresses  and  hats  as  pretty 
as  they  could  be  bought  or  imagined  ;  but 
it  was  chiefly  at  Pnpp's  that  it  flourished. 
For  the  most  part  it  seemed  to  flourish  in 
vain,  and  to  be  destined  to  be  put  by  for 
another  season  to  dream,  bulblike,  of  the 
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coming-  summer   in  the  quiet  of  Molda- 
vian and  Trail sylvanian  homes. 

Perliaps  it  was  oftener  of  fortunate  ef- 
fect than  tlie  spectators  knew;  but  for 
their  own  pleasure  they  would  not  have 
liad  their  pang-  for  it  less;  and  March  ob- 
jected to  having  a  more  explicit  demand 
upon  his  sympathy.  ''We  could  have 
managed,'' he  said,  at  the  close  of  their 
dinner,  as  he  looked  compassionately 
round  upon  t.he  parterre  of  young  girls, 
"we  could  have  managed  with  Burnamy 
and  Miss  Triscoe;  but  to  have  Mrs.  Add- 
ing and  Kenby  launched  upon  us  is  too 
much.  Of  course  I  like  Kenby,  and  if 
the  widow  alone  were  concerned  I  would 
give  him  my  blessing:  a  wife  more  or  a 
widow  less  is  not  going  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  the  universe;  but — "  He 
stopped,  and  then  he  went  on:  "Men  and 
women  are  well  enough.  They  comple- 
ment each  other  very  agreeably,  and  they 
have  very  good  times  together.  But  why 
should  they  get  in  love?  It  is  sure  to 
make  them  uncomfortable  to  themselves 
and  annoying  to  others."  He  broke  off, 
and  stared  about  him.  "  M,y  dear,  this 
is  really  charming — almost  as  charming 
as  the  "^osthof."  The  crowd  spread  from 
the  open  vestibule  of  the  hotel  and  the 
shelter  of  its  branchiiig  pavilion  roofs  un- 
til it  was  dimmed  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
low  grove  across  the  way  in  an  ultimate 
depth  where  the  musicians  were  giving  the 
afternoon  concert.  Between  its  two  sta- 
tionary divisions  moved  a  current  of  prom- 
enadei's,  with  some  such  effect  as  if  the  col- 
ors of  a  lovely  garden  should  have  liquefied 
and  flowed  in  mingled  rose  and  lilac,  pink 
and  yellow,  and  white  and  orange,  and 
all  the  middle  tints  of  modern  millinery. 
Above  on  one  side  were  the  agreeable 
•bulks  of  architecture,  in  the  buff  and  gray 
of  Carlsbad;  and  far  beyond  on  the  other 
were  the  upland  slopes,  with  villas  and 
long  curves  of  country  roads,  belted  in 
with  miles  of  wall.  "  It  would  be  about  as 
offensive  to  have  a  love-interest  that  one 
personally'  knew  about  intruded  here,"  he 
said,  "as  to  have  a  two-si)anner  carriage 
driven  through  this  crowd.  It  ought  to 
be  forbidden  by  the  municipality." 

Mrs.  March  listened  with  her  ears,  but 
not  her  eyes,  and  she  answered:  "See 
that  handsome  young-  Greek  priest!  Isn't 
he  an  archimandrite?  The  portier  said 
he  was." 

"Then  let  him  pass  for  an  archiman- 
drite.— Now,"  he  recurred  to  his  grievance 


again,  dreamily,  "  I  have  got  to  take  Papa 
Triscoe  in  hand,  and  poison  his  mind 
against  Burnamy,  and  I  shall  have  to  in- 
stil a  few^  drops  of  venomous  suspicion 
against  Kenby  into  the  heart  of  poor 
little  Rose  Adding.  Oh,"  he  broke  out, 
"they  will  spoil  everything.  They'll 
be  with  us  morning,  noon,  and  night," 
and  he  went  on  to  work  the  joke  of  re- 
pining at  his  lot.  The  worst  thing-,  he 
said,  w^ould  be  the  lovers'  pretence  of  be- 
ing interested  in  soinething  besides  them- 
selves, which  they  were  no  more  capable 
of  than  so  many  lunatics.  How  could 
they  care  for  pretty  girls  playing  tennis 
on  an  upland  level,  in  the  waning  after- 
noon? Or  a  cartful  of  peasant  women 
stopping  to  cross  themselves  at  a  way-side 
shrine?  Or  a  whistling  boy  with  holes 
in  his  trousers  pausing  from  some  way- 
side raspberries  to  touch  his  hat  and  say 
good -morning?  Or  those  preposterous 
maidens  sprinkl  ing  linen  on  the  grass  from 
watering-pots  while  the  skies  were  full 
of  rain?  Or  that  blacksmith  shop  where 
Peter  the  Great  made  a  horseshoe?  Or 
the  monument  of  the  young  warrior-poet 
Koerner,  with  a  gentle-looking  girl  and 
her  mother  reading  and  knitting  on  a 
bench  before  it?  These  simple  pleasures 
sufficed  them,  but  what  could  lovers  real- 
ly care  for  them?  A  peasant  girl  flung 
down  on  the  grassy  i-oad-side,  fast  asleep, 
while  her  yoke-fellow,  the  gray  old  dog, 
lay  in  his  harness  near  her  with  one 
drowsy  eye  half  open  for  her  and  the 
other  for  the  contents  of  their  cart;  a 
boy  chasing  a  red  squirrel  in  the  old 
upper  town  beyond  theTej)!,  and  enlisting 
the  interest  of  all  the  neighbors;  the  ne- 
gro door-keeper  at  the  Golden  Shield  who 
ought  to  have  spoken  our  Southern  Eng- 
lish, but  who  spoke  bad  German  and  was 
from  Cairo;  the  sweet  afternoon  stillness 
in  the  woods;  the  good  German  mothers 
crocheting  at  the  Posthof  concerts:  Bur- 
namy as  a  young  poet  might  have  felt 
the  precious  quality  of  these  things,  if  his 
senses  had  not  been  holden  by  Miss  Tris- 
coe; and  she  might  have  felt  it  if  only  he 
had  done  so.  But  as  it  was  it  would  be 
lost  U})on  their  preoccupation;  with  Mrs. 
Adding  and  Kenby  it  would  be  hopeless. 

A  day  or  two  after  Mi'S.  March  had 
met  Mrs.  Adding,  she  went  with  her  hus- 
band to  revere  a  certain  magnificent 
blackamoor  whom  he  had  discovered  at 
the  entrance  of  one  of  the  aristocratic 
hotels  on  the  Schlossberg,  wdiere  he  per- 
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formed  the  function  of  a  kind  ofcain^atid, 
and  looked,  in  the  black  of  his  skin  and 
the  white  of  his  flowing*  costume,  like  a 
colossal  figui'e  carved  in  ebony  and  ivory. 
They  took  a  roundabout  way  throug-h  a 
street  entirely  of  villa-pensions;  every 
house  in  Carlsbad  but  one  is  a  pension  if 
it  is  not  a  hotel;  but  these  were  of  a  sort 
of  sentimental  prettiness,  with  each  a  lit- 
tle garden  before  it,  and  a  bower  with  an 
iron  table  in  it  for  breakfasting  and  sup- 
ping" out -doors;  and  he  said  tliat  they 
would  be  the  very  places  for  bridal 
couples  who  wished  to  spend  the  honey- 
moon in  getting  well  of  the  wedding  sur- 
feit. She  denounced  him  for  saying  such 
a  thing  as  that,  and  for  his  inconsistency 
in  complaining  of  lovei's  while  he  was 
willing  to  think  of  young  married  peo- 
ple. He  contended  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  the  sort  of  demand  that 
young  married  people  made  upon  the  in- 
terest of  witnesses,  and  that  they  were  at 
least  on  their  way  to  sanity;  and  befoi-e 
they  agreed,  they  had  come  to  the  hotel 
with  the  blackamoor  at  the  door.  While 
they  lingered  sharing  the  splendid  crea- 
ture's hospitable  pleasure  in  the  spec- 
tacle he  formed,  they  were  aware  of  a 
carriage  with  liveried  coachman  and 
footman  at  the  steps  of  the  hotel ;  the 
liveries  were  very  quiet  and  distinguish- 
ed, and  they  learned  that  the  equipage 
was  waiting  for  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  or 
the  Princess  of  Montenegro,  or  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia;  there  were  differing 
opinions  among  the  twenty  or  thirty  b\^- 
sLanders.  Mrs.  March  said  she  did  not 
care  which  it  was;  and  she  was  patient 
of  the  denouement,  which  began  to  post- 
pone itself  with  delicate  delays.  After  re- 
peated agitations  at  the  door  among  por- 
tiers,  proprietors,  and  waiters,  whose  flut- 
tered spirits  imparted  their  thrill  to  the 
spectators,  wliile  the  coachman  and  foot- 
man remained  sculpturesquely  impassive 
in  their  places,  the  carriage  moved  aside 
and  let  an  energetic  American  lad}^  and 
her  family  drive  up  to  the  steps.  The 
hotel  people  paid  her  a  tempered  devo- 
tion, but  she  nuirred  the  effect  by  rush- 
ing out  and  sitting  on  a  balcony  to  wait 
for  the  delaying  royalties.  There  be- 
gan to  be  more  promises  of  their  early 
appearance;  a  footnum  got  down  and 
placed  himself  at  the  carriage  door;  the 
coachman  stiffened  himself  on  his  box; 
then  he  relaxed;  the  footman  drooped, 
and  even  wandered  aside.     There  came  a 


moment  when  at  some  signal  the  carriage 
drove  quite  away  from  the  portal  and 
waited  near  the  gate  of  the  stable-yard; 
it  drove  back,  and  tlie  spectators  redou- 
bled their  attention.  Nothing  happened, 
and  some  of  them  dropped  off.  At  last 
an  indescribable  significance  expressed  it- 
self on  the  official  group  at  the  door;  a 
man  in  a  high  hat  and  dress-coat  hurried 
out;  a  footman  hurried  to  meet  him; 
they  spoke  inaudibly  together.  Tlie  foot- 
man mounted  to  his  place;  the  coachman 
gathered  up  his  reins  and  drove  rapidly 
out  of  the  hotel-yai'd,  down  the  street, 
round  the  corner,  out  of  sight.  The  man 
in  the  tall  hat  and  dress-coat  went  in;  the 
official  group  at  the  tureshold  dissolved; 
the  statue  in  ivory  and  ebony  resumed 
its  place  ;  evidently  the  Hoheit  of  Co- 
burg, or  Montenegro,  or  Prussia,  was  not 
going  to  take  the  air. 

"My  dear,  this  is  humiliating." 

"Not  at  all!  I  wouldn't  have  missed 
it  for  anything.  Think  how  near  we 
came  to  seeing  them!" 

"I  shouldn't  feel  so  shabby  if  we  had 
seen  them.  But  to  hang  round  here  in 
this  plebeian  abeyance,  and  then  to  be  de- 
feated and  defrauded  at  last!  I  wonder 
how  long  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  on?" 

"What  thing?" 

"This  base  subjection  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  Tom  Foolery  of  the  Ages." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I'm 
sure  it's  very  natural  to  want  to  see  a 
Pi'ince." 

"Only  too  natural.  It's  so  deeply 
founded  in  nature  that  after  denying  roy- 
alty by  word  and  deed  for  a  hundred 
years,  we  Americans  are  hungrier  for  it 
than  anybody  else.  Perhaps  we  may  come 
back  to  "it!"  ^ 

"  Nonsense!" 

They  looked  up  at  the  Austrian  flag  on 
the  tower  of  the  hotel,  languidly  curling 
and  uncurling  in  the  bland  evening  air, 
as  it  had  over  a  thousand  years  of  stupid 
and  selfish  monarchy,  while  all  the  gen- 
erous republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
perished,  and  the  commonwealths  of 
later  times  had  passed  like  fever  dreams. 
That  dull  inglorious  en)pire  had  ante- 
dated or  outlived  Venice  and  Genoa, 
Florence  and  Siena,  the  England  of 
Cromwell,  the  Holland  of  the  Stadthold- 
ers,  and  the  France  of  many  revolutions, 
and  all  the  fleeting  democracies  which 
sprang  from  these. 

March  besran  to  ask  himself  how  his 
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curiosity  differed  from  tliat  of  the  Euro- 
peans about  liim;  then  he  became  aware 
that  tliese  had  detached  themselves,  and 
left  liim  exposed  to  the  presence  of  a 
fcilow-countrN'man.  ]t  was  Ottersou, 
willi  Mrs.  Otterson;  lie  turned  upon 
]\larch  with  hilarious  i-ecog-nition.  "  Hel- 
lo! Most  of  the  Americans  in  Carlsbad 
seem  to  be  hano-iuo-  round  hei'e  for  n.  sight 
of  tiiese  kings.  Well,  ire  don't  have  a 
g-i'eat  many  of  'cm,  and  it's  natural  we 
siiouldn't  want  to  miss  any.  But  now, 
you  Eastern  fellows,  you  go  to  Europe 
every  summer,  and  yet  you  don't  seem  to 
get  enougli  of 'em.  Think  it's  human  na- 
tu)'e.  or  did  it  get  so  ground  into  us  in  the 
old  times  that  we  can't  get  it  out,  no  dif- 
ference Avhat  we  say?" 

"That's  very  nu^cli  what  I've  been 
asking  myself,"  said  March.  "Perhaps 
it's  any  kind  of  show.  We'd  wait  nearly 
as  long  for  the  President  to  come  out, 
wouldn't  we?" 

"I  reckon  we  would.  But  we  wouldn't 
for  his  nephew,  or  his  second  cousin." 

"  Well,  they  wouldn't  be  in  the  way  of 
the  succession." 

"  I  guess  you're  right."  The  lowan 
seemed  better  satisfied  with  March's 
philosophy  than  March  fell  himself,  and 
he  could  not  forbear  adding: 

"  But  I  don't  deny  that  we  should  wait 


for  the  President  because  he's  a  kind  of 
king  too.  I  don't  know  that  we  shall 
ever  get  over  wanting-  to  see  kings  of 
some  kind.  Or  at  least  my  wife  won't. 
May  I  ]) resent  you  to  Mrs.  March?'' 

"  Happy  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  March." 
said  the  lowan.  "Introduce  you  to 
Mi's.  Otterson.  Fm  the  fool  in  my  fam- 
ily, and  I  know  just  how  you  feel  about 
a  chance  like  this.  I  don't  mean  that 
you're — " 

They  all  laughed  at  the  hopeless  case, 
and  Mrs.  March  said,  with  one  of  her  un- 
expected likings:  "I  understand,  Mr.  Ot- 
terson. And  I  would  rather  be  our  kind 
of  fool  than  the  kind  that  pretends  not  to 
cai'e  for  the  sight  of  a  king." 

"  Like  you  and  me,  Mrs.  Otterson,'' 
said  March. 

"Indeed,  indeed,"  said  the  lady.  "I'd 
like  to  see  a  king  too,  if  it  didn't  take  all 
night.  Good-evening."  she  said,  turning 
her  husband  about  with  her,  as  if  she 
suspected  a.  purpose  of  patronage  in  Mrs. 
March,  and  was  not  going  to  have  it. 

Otterson  looked  over  his  shoulder  to 
cx})lain,  despairingly:  "  The  trouble  wnth 
me  is  that  when  I  do  get  a  chance  to  talk 
English,  thei'e's  such  a  flow  of  language 
it  carries  me  away,  and  I  don't  know  just 
whei'e  I'm  landing." 

[to    BK    CONTINUKI).] 


OUR    WAR    CORRESPONDENTS 
IN    CUBA  AND    PUERTO    RICO. 

I'.Y    RICII.\I{D    HARDING    DAVIS. 


THE  newspaper  correspondi'nls  who 
are  allowed  to  accompany  the  Brit- 
ish army  during  an  active  cam])aign  are 
selected  on  account  of  their  former  ex- 
perience and  reputation,  or  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  ])aper  ihej  serve. 
Their  number  is  exti-emely  limited.  The 
two  great  ])ress  associations.  "Reutei-'s" 
and  the  "Central  News,"  which  furnish 
tlie  same  matter  to  dilferent.  ]-)a])ers  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
each  allowed  one  or  two  representatives, 
and  a  dozen  of  the  more  important  Lon- 
don dailies,  like  the  Times,  the  Daih/ 
Telegraph,  and  the  MalL  and  one  or  two 
of   the    provincial    papers,    such    as    tlie 


j\Ianchester  Guardicin  and  the  Dublin 
Times,  are  each  allowed  to  send  one  spe- 
cial correspondent  to  the  front. 

This  ])lan  of  selection  and  limitation  is 
very  ditl'erent  from  the  one  pursued  dur- 
ing the  late  v.ar  by  our  own  government. 
With  us,  nearly  every  paper  in  the  coun- 
try that  could  afford  to  send  a  I'epre- 
senlative  was  ])e)-mitted  to  do  so.  Even 
weekly  periodicals  of  a  strictly  literary 
or  religious  character  were  represented 
by  men  who  were  anxious  to  get  to  Cuba 
in  any  capacity,  and  the  big  dailies  were 
each  given  cred(Mitials  for  as  many  as 
twenty  correspondents,  artists,  and  pho- 
tographers.   As  our  country,  unlike  Eng- 
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land,  is  not  constantly  eng'aged  in  mili- 
tary operations,  only  a  few  of  the  men 
who  acted  as  cori'es[)ondents  during"  tlie 
war  with  Spain  went  lo  the  front  with 
any  previous  experience  of  the  kind  of 
work  before  them.  But  they  had  been 
trained  in  a  school  of  journalism  whicii 
teaches  self-reliance  and,  above  all  other 
things,  I'eadiness  of  resource.  In  cons(^- 
quence  they  met  the  new  conditions  with- 
out anxiety,  and  by  using  the  same 
methods  tljey  had  foi-merly  em])loyed  in 
reporting  a.  horse  sliovv  or  a  lire,  tliey  suc- 
ceeded in  satisfactorily  desci'il)ing  the  op- 
ei-ations  of  our  army. 

Before  the  Santiago  campaign  had 
opened,  and  while  our  trooj)s  were  still 
at  Tampa,  many  of  the  news])aiMMs 
promised  their  I'eadei's  that  when  the 
war  really  came  t\\e.  '"  pencil  -  pusliei-s 
of  Park  Row.''  with  no  experience  of 
battles  oi-  of  things  military,  would  de- 
velop into  great  war  c()ri'es])()ndents. 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  who 
had  been  em})loyed  to  serve  as  descrip 
five  writers  merely,  and  who  ))()ssessed 
some  former  expei'ience  in  campaigning 
and    in     roughing    it,   would    show     thai 
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they  were  better  suited  to  write  tiction  in 
a  libi'ai-y  than  to  recognize  news  when 
they  saw  it,  or  to  colhu't  facts. 

The  war,  so  far  as  it  concerned  itself 
with  the  cori(\sp()ndenls.  proved  nothijig 
of  the  sort.  It  did  not  show  that  the 
descriptive  wi'iler  or  novelist  was  capa- 
ble of  gathei'ing  news,  noi-  did  il  j)i-ove 
to  I  lie  conti'ai'v  ;  nor  did  it  ])i-ove  t  hat  the 
man  who  had  i)i'(^viously  i'ej)()i'ted  crim- 
inal news  and  ical -estate  deals  was 
('(jually  at.  home  when  he  fouiul  himself 
in  a  Caliban  jungle  two  thousand  miles 
from  the  ollice  t(de})hone.  and  with  no 
friendly  jJolictMuan  to  direct  his  stei)s. 
The  success  of  the  different,  men  was  en- 
tii'ely  a  (pu'siion  of  inlelligence  and  of 
individual  cliaiactcr.  Tlieir  ])ast  ex))eri- 
(Mu*e  s(>emed  to  count  for  wvy  little. 
Some  of  those  who  had  se(Mi  much  seiwice 
with  theaiany  and  navy  in  tinu'sof  peace, 
who  could  harness  a  team  to  a  gun-<'ai- 
riage.  or  drill  a  cavalry  regiment,  oi' 
name  ev(M-y  nart  of  a  bat tle-shij),  Avere. 
when  *'tlie  i'e;il  thing''  came,  lost  abso- 
lut<dy  from  the  sightof  their  fellow  men. 
All  their  exi)erience  on  the  ])lains  and  in 
the    wardrooms    of    the   White   Squadron 
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eitlifi'  rail<'(l  to  get  tlieni  to  ilie  front  at 
all,  or  (lid  not  enable  tlieni  to  take  cai'e 
of  themselves  vvlien  tliey  got  there.  On 
the  otliei-  hand,  mere  l)oys,  who  had  been 
jci'ked   out  of   the   eity  room  of   a  metro- 


H.    JAMES    WHIUHAM. 

politan  daily  and  rushed  td  tlie  front 
without  even  a  rubber  blanlaM,  followed 
the  soldiers  from  the  first  to  the  liisl,  ;ind 
never  left  them,  except  to  ti'anip  hack 
to  Siboney  to  tile  their  d(^s})at.ches  on 
the  press- boats.  Two  of  tlu^  veiw  Ix^st 
correspondents  had  served  their  resp(H-- 
tive  ])apers.  ])revious  to  the  war,  as 
dramatic  critics,  and  their  only  kin)W- 
ledg-e  of  wai  had  been  g'athei'ed  from 
performances  of  Sco'ef  Scrr/cc  mid 
SlienajidoaJi.  Tiipsc  were  H.  dames 
Whighani,  of  the  Ohicago  Tribiiiic.  and 
AcLon  Da  vies,  of  the  New  Yoriv-  Krciiiiu/ 
Sun.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  proved 
most  conclusively  that  {)r(n-ious  (^xjieri- 
ence  is  not  necessary  to  enable  (dilier  an 
Englishman  or  an  American  to  i'e])oi't  a 
war  correctly.  I  have  seen  the  war  cor 
respondent  whom  Ki))ling  devcrihe^  a> 
the  '"War  Eag'le "  in  his  L/(/lit  ilmf 
FaiJed.  I  saw  him  in  Greece,  wiih  three 
horses,  three  .servants,  a  tent,  the  l^i'itish 
flag  Hying  over  his  head,  cooking  stoves, 
medicine-chests,   writing-desks,  antl  type- 


writers. He  carried  letters  from  prinie 
ministers,  and  he  lunched  with  the  young 
princes  daily.  And  I  have  seen  a  boy, 
named  Sammy,  who  acted  as  a  courier 
for  the  New  York  Herald,  eighteen  years 
of  age.  who  had  a  keener 
scent  for  news  than  the 
War  Eagle  evei"  possessed, 
who  better  knew  what  was 
going  to  happen  before  it 
happened,  and  who  was  in 
every  way  more  alert,  in- 
telligent, and  suited  to  the 
work  in  hand. 

^Vlligham,wi^h  his  two 
years'  residence  in  Ameri- 
ca, made,  in  my  opinion 
at  least,  a  much  better 
correspondent  than  the 
AVar  Eagle  with  his  rec- 
ord of  twelve  campaigns. 
And  his  outfit  was  limit- 
ed to  a  canteen  and  a 
bottle  of  Scotch  whis- 
key. The  W'AV  Eagle's 
despatches  are  intelligi- 
ble, and  probably  of  gi'eat 
interest  to  a  drill  -  ser- 
geant ;  Whighanrs  let- 
ters were  equally  inter- 
esting to  the  military 
expert  and  to  the  civilian. 
AVhigham  came  from  Ox- 
ford to  America  to  lecture 
in  the  nnivei-sity  extension  series,  but  he 
is  better  known  in  this  country  as  the  ex- 
golf  champion  of  tli<'  United  States,  and 
as  a  dramatic  critic.  He  arrived  at  Key 
\A'est  during  the  earliest  days  of  the  wai-. 
and  that  same  night  was  dropped  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  where  he  was  promptly 
made  prisoner  by  the  Si)aniards.  but  was 
later  set  at  liberty  at  Havana.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  release  he  went  to  Guanta- 
naino,  where  the  marines  had  landed,  and 
while  trying  to  lind  their  firing-line, 
walk-ed  into  a  S])anish  ])icket  and  re- 
ceived a  I\Iauser  bullet  across  the  fore- 
head. Latei-  he  joined  the  army  at  Dai- 
quii'i.  and  was  one  of  the  half-dozen 
con'es})ondents  who  scaled  the  San  Juan 
hills  iinmediat(dy  aflei'  they  wei'e  charged 
hy  the  regulars.  Later  he  was  invalided 
home  with  U^Xk-r,  which  attacked  him  in 
a  most  serious  form.  His  must  certainly 
heconsideiM'd  a  full  and  creditable  I'ecord, 
and  his  only  experience  of  war  Avas  gath- 
ered on  the  golf-links  of  Chicago.  It  is 
impossible    to   (lesignat(^    one    coi'res])ond- 
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ent  as  being  bettei*  than  another,  hecaiiso 
what  is  important  to  one  dors  not  seem 
to  be  of  vahie  to  his  rival,  and  their  ideas 
as  to  their  duty  ditf'er.  One  may  pi'd'er 
to  stand  on  tlie  firing-line  in  order  to 
see  what  is  going  forward  close  at  hand, 
but  while  he  is  in  greater  personal  dan- 
ger, another  who  wateiies  the  l)attle  from 
an  elevation  in  the  rear  can  obtain  a 
much  better  view. 

and  a  much  more 

correct  idea  of 
what  is  being  done 
in  all  parts  of  the 
field.  So  the  pres- 
ence of  a,  corre- 
spondent on  the 
firing-line,  or  his 
absence  fi-om  it, 
does  not  prove 
tiiat  he  is  not  do- 
ing his  full  <liity 
to  his  paper.  The 
best  correspond- 
ent is  probably  the 
man  who  by  his 
energy  and  re- 
source sees  more 
of  the  war,  both 
afloat  and  ashoi'e, 
than  do  his  rivals, 
and  who  is  able 
to  make  the  pub- 
lic see  what  he 
saw.  If  that  is 
a  good  defi- 
nition. Stephen 
Crane  would  seem 
to  have  distinctly 
won  the  first  place 
among  corre- 

spondents in  the 
late  disturbance. 
John  Fox.  Sylves- 
ter Scovel.  Caspar 
W  h  itney ,  Howard 
Thompson.  and 
Mr.  Millard  of  the 
New  York  H^^ra/d 
are  close  seconds. 
Of  these  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr. Whitney  were 

hampered  by  tlie  fact  that  they  wei-e  not 
wi'iting  for  a  daily  paper. 

Near  the  close  of  the  war,  a.  group  of 
correspondents  in  Puerto  Rico  made  out 
a  list  of  the  events  which,  in  their  opinion, 
were  of   the  greatest   news  value  during 
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the  campaign,  and  a  list  of  the  cori-espond- 
ents,  with  the  events  each  had  witnessed 
credited  to  his  name.      Judged    from  this 
basis,  Mr.  Ci-ane   easily  led    all    the   i-est. 
Of  his  power  to  make  the  public  see  what 
lie  sees  it  would  be  impei'tinent  to  speak. 
His    story  of    Nolan,  the    regular,  bleed- 
ing to  death  on  the  San  Juan  hills,  is,  so 
far  as  I  have  read,  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution    to     lit- 
erature    that     the 
war  has  produced. 
It    is   only    neces- 
sary    to    imagine 
how  oilier  writers 
would    have    han- 
dled  it,   to   appre- 
ciate that  it  could 
not      have      been 
better  (h)ne.      His 
stoi-y   of    the    ma- 
rine at  Guantana- 
mo.  who  stood  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill 
to   "  wigwag  "    to 
the  war-ships,  and 
so  exposed  himself 
to  the   fii-e  of  the 
entire         Spanish 
force,  is  also  par- 
ticularly intei'est- 
ing,    as     it     illus- 
trates  that   in    his 
devotion  to  duty, 
and    also    in     his 
readiness     at    the 
exciting  moments 
of    life,    Cran(»     is 
([uite  as  much  of  a 
soldier  as  the  man 
wh()S(^  courage  he 
descrilxnl.  He  tells 
how     the     mai'inc 
stood     erect,    star- 
ing    through     th(^ 
dusk     with      half- 
closed     eyes,    and 
with  his  lips  inov- 
ing  as  he  counted 
the  answei's  fi'oni 
the        war  -  ships, 
while     innumera- 
ble bullets  si)lesh- 
ed  the  sand  about  him.      ]->ut  it  nevei'  oc 
cui's  to  Crane  that  to  sit  at  the  man's  feet, 
as  he  did.  close  enough  to  watch  his  lips 
niov(^  and  to  be  able  to  make  mental  notes 
for  a  later  tribute  to  th<'  marine's  scorn  of 
fear,  was  equally  deserving  of  praise. 
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Crane  was  llie  coolest  man.  wlielliei- 
army  ofiicer  or  civilian,  that  T  saw  under 
fire  at  anytime  durino'  the  war.  He  was 
most  annoyingly  cool,  with  the  assurance 
of  a,  fatalist.  When  the  San  Juan  hills 
were  taken,  he  came  u])  them  witli  James 
Hare,  of  CoUier's.  He  was  walking-  lei- 
surely, and  though  the  bullets  ])assed  con- 
tinnously,  he  nev<'i'  once  ducked  his  head. 
He  wore  a  long  I'ain-coat.  and  as  he  stood 
peering'  over  the  vdo;v  of  the  liill,  with  his 
hands  in  his  jxH'lsets  and  smoking  his 
pipe,  he  was  as  unconcerned  as  thoug-h  he 
wei'e  gazing' at  a  cinematograph. 

The  fire  from  the  enemy  was  so  heavy 
that  only  one  troop  along-  the  entire  line 
of  the  hills  was  i-eturning-  it,  and  all  the 
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rest  of  our  men  were  lying-  down.  Gen- 
eral Wood,  who  was  then  colonel  of  the 
Rough  Ridei's.  and  I  were  lying-  on  our 
e11)o\vs  at  Ci'ane's  feet,  and  Wood  ordered 
him  also  to  lie  down.  Crane  pretended 
not  to  hear,  and  moved  farther  awa,y, 
still  peering-  over  the  hill  with  the  same 
interested  expression.  W^ood  told  him 
foi'  the  second  time  that  if  he  did  not  lie 
down  he  would  he  killed,  but  Crane  })aid 
no  attention.  So,  in  order  to  make  him 
take  shelter,  1  told  him  he  was  trying-  to 
impress  us  with  his  coui'age,  and  that  if 
he  thought  he  was  making  me  feel  badly 
})y  walking-  about,  he  mig-ht  as  well  sit 
down.  As  soon  as  I  told  him  he  was  try- 
ing to  impress  us  with  liis  coui'ag'e,  he 
di'opped  on  his  knees,  as  I 
had  ho})ed  he  w^ould,  and  we 
hreathed  again. 

After  that,  in  Puerto  Rico. 
we  a.g-i"eed  to  go  out  tog-ether 
and  take  a  town  by  surprise 
and  demand  its  suri'ender.  At 
that  time  every  town  in  Puerto 
Ric^o  surrendered  to  the  first 
American  who  entced  it.  and 
we  thought  that  to  accei)t  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  a 
large  numhei-  of  foreigners 
would  be  a  j)l<\tsing' and  intei'- 
esting-  expej'ience.  But  Crane's 
business  manager,  who  guard- 
(h1  him  with  much  the  same 
jealousy  as  that  with  which 
an  ad\^•l  nee  agent  guai-ds  the 
prima  donna,  did  not  want 
any  one  <'lse  to  shai-e  the 
g-loi-y  of  the  sui'reiider,  and 
s<'nt  ('ran(^  oil'  by  himself, 
lie  I'ode  into  . I  nana  Diaz, 
and  the  town,  as  a  niattei'  of 
course,  suirendercd.  and  made 
him  welcome.  He  s])ent  the 
day  in  establishing  an  aris- 
tocracy among  the  tow^ns- 
p<'ople,  and  in  distributing- 
larg-esse  to  the  hungry.  He 
also  spent  the  night  there, 
sleeping-  ])eacefully  far  be- 
yond oui'  lines,  and  with  no 
particulai'  int(M'est  as  to 
where  the  S|)aniards  niig'ht 
hapixMi  to  Ix'.  The  next  nioi'U- 
iiiL!'.  wIhui  he  was  taking-  his 
eotVee  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  only  cafe,  he  was  amused 
to  see  a  "  point  "  of  five  soldiei'S 
advance        cautiouslv        alonir 
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the  Ponce  road,  dodging-  behind  buslies, 
and  reconnoitring"  with  bolli  the  daring 
and  skill  of  tlie  American  invader.    Wliile 


sip  liis  coU'ee   lie   ob- 
-  line     foHowinii-    this 


still   continuing   to 
served    a    skirmish 
''point, "and  linal- 
]y    the     regiment 
itself,       marching 
bravely  npon 

Junna  Diaz.  It 
liad  come  to  etfect 
its  capture.  Wiien 
the  commanding- 
officer  arrived,  his 
sense  of  humor 
deserted  him,  and 
he  could  not  s(h^ 
hownecessai'vand 
proper  it  was  that, 
any  town  should 
surrender  to  the 
author  of  the  Red 
Badge  of  Coin-- 
age. 

A  week  later, 
Millard  of  the 
New  York  iJera/d, 
^'EU'  Root  of  the 
New  York  Siui, 
Howard  Thon]])- 
son,  and  myself, 
with  some  slight 
assistance  from 
four  thousand  sol- 
diers, captured  a 
much  larger  city 
than  th(^  one 
Crane  attacked : 
but  as  we  stum- 
bled into  the  town 
first,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it 
was  filled  with 
American  caval- 
ry, the  town  of  _ 
Coamo  surrender- 
ed to  us.  Theques-  casi'ak  ■ 
tion  is,  whether  it 
is  more  creditable 

to  take  a  town  of  live  thousand  people  with 
three  other  correspondents,  supported  l)y 
four  thousand  soldiers,  or  to  ttik'e  a  town  of 
two  thousand  inhabitants  singl(>  hand(Ml. 
I  fear  that  in  the  eyes  of  history  Crane's 
victory  will  be  ranked  higlKM'  than  that  of 
Millard,  Root,  Thompson,  and  m\s(>lf. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  and  daring 
acts  of  a>iy  of  the  correspondents  was 
that    of    Ihirr    W.   :\IacIntosh,   of   Frank- 


Leslie's.  When  the  ti'oops  arrived  at 
Daiquiri,  a  general  order  was  issued 
forbidding  any  of  the  coi-respondents  to 
ac(;ompany  the  soldiers  when  they 
made  their  lirst  landing.  The  men  on 
tiie  {)ress-boats  of 
course  ])romptly 
disobeyed  this  or- 
der; but  the  corre- 
spondents on  the 
transports  -were 
foi'ced  to  obey  it, 
or  I'un  the  risk  of 
losing  their  cre- 
dentials. Mr.  Mac- 
intosh was  the  one 
exception.  He  was 
most  desirous  of 
obtaining  a.  photo- 
graph, taken  on 
the  shores  of  Cuba, 
which  would  show 
th(^  American  sol- 
diers making  their 
lirst  hoslih^  land- 
ing on  that  shore. 
To  this  <Mid  he 
gave  his  camera 
into  tlu;  hands  of 
a  sergeant  in  one 
of  the  shore-boats, 
and  hid  his 

clothes  under  the 
cross  seats  of  an- 
other. When  these 
boats  started,  Mac- 
intosh dived  from 
the  stern  of  the 
transport,  and  af- 
ter swimming-  a 
(juarter  of  a  mile 
through  a  heavy 
surf,  r(>a('lied  the 
coast  of  Ciil)a  in 
1  line  to  I'ecover  his 
camera  and  ])er- 
iiiiNKV.  petuatc    the     lirst 

landing  of  our 
Army  of  Invasion. 
Tlie  correspondents  might  he  divided 
into  three  classes  -the  men  who  gathei-ed 
the  nev  s.  the  descriptive  writers,  and 
those  who  collected  names.  Some  of 
them  did  all  of  tiiese  three  things.  There 
was  also  a  fourth  class  of  correspondent, 
who  accompanied  a  volunte<')'  r(\oiment 
and  told  only  of  what  was  done  by  the 
))articular  r(\gim(Mil  lie  accompanied,  with- 
out   touching    on    the    war   at    all,  except 
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when  the  reg'inient  took  a  part  in  it.  These 
young  o-entieiiien  unconsciously  did  a 
very  great  injury  to  the  men  of  tlie  I'eg'- 
uhir  aiMuy,  in  persuading  Die  ])ublic  at 
lionie  tlial  the  volunteer  is  an  ett'ective 
lighting- macliine,  instead  of  making  it 
clear  that  he  is  :in  "  amateur.""  and.  as 
such,  is  a  menace  and  a  danger  to  the 
safety  of  tlie  country. 

Tlie  i)oints  of  view  of  these  several  cor- 
respondents were  entirely  ditferent.  Writ- 
ers like  Stei)hen  Crane,  Jolm  Fox.  Cas})ar 
Whitney,  and  Stephen  Bonsai  wei'e  in- 
terested in  what  was  most  dramatic  and 
))icturesque.  The  fact  that  the  Rough 
Riders  sang  "' Fair  Harvard  "  in  the  riiie- 
pits.  within  easy  ear-shot  of  the  enemy, 
was  of  as  much  value  to  them  as  the  move 
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ments  of  Sam])Son's  squadron  or  the  terms 
of  the  suri'ender. 

])Ut  tlie  men  in  the  news-gathering 
class,  altliough  they  possessed  as  quick  an 
eye  for  what  was  striking  and  human  as 
did  tiie  magazine-wi'iters.  found  that  theii* 
duty  led  them  in  another  direction.  It 
was  their  part  to  treat  the  whole  campaign 
as  a  sei'ies  of  events,  to  describe  it  as  they 
would  a  political  convention,  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  orders  were  given  and  ex- 
actly who  carried  them  into  effect.  The 
best  of  these,  as  a  rule,  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
they  entered  into  tlie  work  in  the  same 
impersonal  spii-it  with  which  they  would 
have  handled  an  annual  encampment 
of  the  G.A.R.,or  the  lirst  night  of  a 
new  })lay.  They  looked  on  the  thing 
broadly  and  from  all  sides.  They  want- 
ed the  news,  all  the  news,  but  nothing 
but  the  news.  Tlie  last  words  of  a  dying 
soldier  were  not  important  to  them.  His 
name,  sp(dled  coi'rectly,  and  the  letter  of 
his  ti'ooj).  were  to  their  employers  of  the 
highest  value.  These  corresi)()ndents  were 
ul)i(|uit<)us.  Tli(\v  were  in  Jamaica  one 
day,  and  the  next  ])loughing  through 
heavy  seas,  and  a  few  hours  later  back  on 
the  lii'ing  liiH'.  They  were  anonymous, 
and  their  woik.  which  w^as  at  times  both 
brilliant  and  of  histoi'ic  value,  was  sunk 
and  lost  under  the  levelling  head-line  of 
a-  press  bureau,  a  machine  whic;h  would 
make  all  men  equal,  and  for  which  writers 
sell  their  birthright  of  originality  and  liu- 
nior  and  jx'i'sonal  i)ointof  view.  Howard 
Thompson.  I  he  Washington  coi'i'es))()ndent 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  E.  R.  John- 
stone, managing  editor  of  the  Minneaj)olis 
l'i)ii('s.  are  |)erliai)S  the  two  men  who, 
by  their  individuality,  have  I'isen  above 
the  anonyniity  of  the  l)ur(\iu  they  serve. 
In  lliein  the  personal  element  predomi- 
nates. 'IMiey  ai'e  young  men  who  would 
be  conspicuous  on  a  sinking  sliij)  or  at  a 
dinner  table.  They  are  the  conlidants  of 
Presidents  and  would-be  Pr<'sidents,  Sen- 
ators and  their  "bossies."'  and  they  are 
(Mjually  at  home  in  an  Indian  uprising  or 
at  a  l*resident  ial  convention. 

Toyman,  of  the  Associated  Press,  paid 
the  ])enalty  of  serving  at  Siboney  by 
dvinga  month  after  the  wai*  of  fever. 

It  is  a  dillicult  thing  for  a  coriespond- 
eii!  to  praise  the  woi-k  of  his  comrades. 
Such  e.\])ression  of  appreciation  would 
come  with  more  weight  from  some  of  the 
otlicers  of  the  army.  exce])t  that  these  lat- 
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ter  could  not  be  free  from  ])rejudice,  as 
Dot  a  few  of  tliem  owe  mucli  to  tlie  young 
men  who  made  their  victories  coiis])icu- 
ous.  But  there  are  some  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  whose  courage  and  regard 
for  duty  a  coi-respondent  can  s])eak  moi-e 
fully,  because  he  knows  tlieni  more  inti- 
mately than  can  the  men  of  the  army. 

Caspar  Whitney  and  John  Fox  were 
distinctly  among  the  most  eai'nest,  hon- 
est, and  brilliant.  Tf  each  of  th(»m  had 
not  been  well  kjiown  bet"ore  the  war, 
one  as  a  novelist,  the  other  as  an  e.\plor<>i', 
their  conduct  during  it  would  have  made 
their  reputations.  But  there  were  many 
others  who  had  never  wi'itten  books  in 
covei'S.  nor  exi)loi'ed  unknown  lands,  nor 
tried  themselves  by  facing  unknown  dan- 
gers. Tliei-e  were  so  many  of  tliesc  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  mention  one  i)efore 
another,  but  the  one  who  app^^aled  to  me 
the  most  was  Frank  Collins,  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston  Jownial.  Only 
his  nearest  friends  really  know  how  much 
that  young  man  I'isked  losing  when  he 
offered  to  represent  his  ])aper  at  tlie  front. 
He  was  a  reporter  of  the  law  courts,  and 
he  accompanied  the  Second  Massachusetts 
Regiment.      There  was  no  press-boat  be- 


longing exclusively  to  his  ])a})er,  and 
while  in  Cuba  he  was  unal)le  to  obtain  a 
horse,  so  that  in  order  to  file  his  des})atch- 
es  he  was  forced  to  go  on  foot  to  Sibo- 
ney.  and  trust  to  tln^  kindness  of  his  com- 
I'ades  to  see  that  his  copy  was  taken  to  Ja- 
maica. He  worked  by  day,  and  by  night 
ti'amped  through  tlu^  jungle.  A  more 
g(U)t]<\  coui'teous.  and  manly  man  I  have 
seldom  met.  He  nursed  the  sick  and 
bandaged  the  wounded,  wrote  lettd's  for 
the  dying,  and  acted  as  j)ostinan  for  the 
living.  He  was  always  at  the  front,  and 
he  never  complained  noi' <irumbled.  The 
first  ime  1  met  him  he  was  gathering 
flowers  to  place  on  the  body  of  a  volun- 
teer who  liad  died  at  Lak(dand,  and  the 
last  time  was  befoi-e  the  battle  of  San 
Juan,  when  I  was  unable  to  walk,  and  he 
])ersuaded  a  mule-drivei-  to  give  me  a  lift 
in  his  wagon.  Two  weeks  latei'.  racked 
with  fevei"  and  worn  out  with  lack  of 
food,  he  died,  as  much  a  martyr  to  th:"  war 
as  the  men  in  uniform  who  were  killed 
by  Mauser  bullets.  We  could  not  have 
bettei'  spared  a  IxMler  man,  because  ])etter 
men  than  Frank  Collins  are  very  few. 

Tf  the  correspondents  on  land  encoun- 
tered   hai'dsliii)s,  their  condition    in   com- 
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pai'isoii  \v;is  piM.'fcral)!*'  lo  that  of  llu'  cor- 
r('S|)<)ii(l('iits  wlio  followed  llie  llcft.  Tli<'ii' 
•  lavs  and  ni^-lils  were  sjxMit  in  dirty  tiiy-- 
l)()ats.  lossini;-  and  tui'ning-  in  heavy  seas. 
They  \v(»i'e  sielc  t'oi' sleep,  wet  to  the  skin, 
and  sometimes  seasick  as  well.  The 
(•i-(>\vs  of  their  hoats  wei'e  always  in  a 
state  of  active  or  thi'ealcned  mntiny.  and 
they  wei-e  em^'aucd  in  constant  sti'iiu-^'les 
with  censoi's,  cahh^  companies,  and  tlie 
antliofities  of  the  diHei'ent  ])orts.  John 
K.  Spcai's.  ()\\Scri/)ii('j-'s  and  the  New  York 
Snii.  I  lan-y  S.  Ih'own.  of  tlie  Hcndd  Wal- 
ter Howard,  of  tlie  JoHDiaJ,  iii\d  Charles 
II.  Diehl  are  ))ei'liaps  the  four  men  wlio 
most  snccessfnll  V  hattled  with  tlie  waves, 
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eluded  tlie  cannon  balls  from  the  war- 
shi|)s.  and  overcame  the  difficulties  which 
th(!  censors  and  the  officials  of  the  cable 
companies  ])laced  in  the  way  of  their 
duly.  It  is  impossil)]e  to  give  too  much 
credit  to  the  men  who  manned  the  press- 
boats,  'i'hey  were  not  able  to  take  any- 
thino-  foi-  o'l-anted.  and  soon  leai'ned  that 
they  could  depend  upon  no  one  save 
themselves.  Tliey  were  forced  to  learn 
navigation,  g-eography,  diplomacy,  and 
li nance.  In  time  each  man  knew  just  how 
many  motions  of  the  wheel  would  cany 
his  tug  to  Jamaica,  how  much  coal  was 
n(HHled  to  I'eed  her  lii'es.  and  how  much 
his  crew  would  drink  before  they  would 
scramble  on  deck  and  demand  an  in- 
crease of  wages  before  deserting  in 
a  body.  He  was  ca]:»tain,  engineer, 
su})ercargo.  and  deck  hand.  With 
a  salary  of  forty  dollars  a  week,  he 
was  responsil)le  foi'  thousands  of 
dollars.  ()ne  cable  alone  to  the 
New  Yoi'k  HcfctJd  cost  five  thou- 
sand dollai's.  He  had  also  to  pay 
for  boat  hire,  port  dues,  and  sal- 
aries. These  many  res))onsibilities 
were  carried  by  young  men  who 
were,  for  the  most  j)art,  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  who  had  pre- 
viously ncNcr  been  farther  from 
New  York  city  than  Coney  Island, 
and  with  an  exj)erience  as  execu- 
tives which  was  limited  to  guess- 
ing at  the  insurance  on  a  fire  and 
reporting  ])r.  l)e))ew's  speeches. 
Yet  with  all  these  duties  pressing" 
upon  them  they  were  forced  lo  sit 
in  a  (dioking  cabin  and  wi-ite  accu- 
i-ate  and  dramatic  ])ictures  of  bom- 
bardments.{engagements  with  shore 
baltei'ies.  and  races  after  blocluule- 
runnei's,  while  the  cabin  tal)]e  was 
at  an  angle  of  forty-live  degrees, 
and  tlu'  cabin  lamp  swung  in  com- 
])lete  somersaults.  Their  I'eward 
was  a  hastily  scribbled  cable- 
gram of  congratulation  fi'om  the 
"  chief. ■*  or  a  precise  and  detailed 
message  of  instruction  fi'om  the 
samt^  source,  which,  if  followed, 
would  have  left  the  paper  with- 
out news.  Thei-e  is  a))par(ently 
nothing  which  the  '•  chief  in  the 
honn^  ollice  finds  so  difficult  to 
compi'eh(Uul  as  the  fact  that  the 
man  on  the  s])()!  must  be  a  \w\- 
trr  judue  of  what  is  needed 
there   tliau    anv  one  else,   no   mat- 
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tei'  liovv  clever  he  niay  be,  two  lliousMrKl 
miles  away. 

The  great  proportion  of  coi-respoiideiits 
sent  home  ill  was  out  of  all  proper  rela- 
tion to  tlieir  numbers.  One  reason  for 
this  was  that  too  many  of  them  selected 
to  live  at  Siboiiey,  and  made  their  head- 
quarters in  the  former  huts  of  the  Cubans. 
These  huts  were  little  better  than  ill-kej)t 
do<>--keniiels,  and  reeked  with  fever,  wliic^h, 
with  the  lack  of  proper  food  and  the  hot 
sun,  iiicai)acitated  over  thirty  of  the  news- 
paper representatives.  It  is  also  true  that 
almost  all  of  the  other  correspondents 
who  were  at  the  front  suffered  fi'om  fe- 
ver; in  fact.  I  know  of  but  on<^  or  two 
who  escaped  it.  With  but  few  exceptions, 
the  employers  at  home  made  but  little 
eifort  to  preserve  the  liealth  of  their  cor- 
respondents in  the  (ield,  which  they  mig-ht 
easily  have  done  by  forwarding  them 
food,  tents,,  and  clothing  l)y  the  i)ress- 
boats  from  Jamaica.  An  occasional  ca- 
blegram of  congratulation,  while  gratify- 
ing to  the  pride,  is  not  so  ell'ective  a 
preventive  against  fever  as  (juinine  or  a 
rubl)er  "  poncho."  One  of  the  l)est  known 
of  the  corres])ondents,  who  was  on  the 
tiring-line  at  Gnantanamo.riuasimas.  and 


Ran  Juan,  was  sent  home,  desperately 
ill  with  fever,  in  the  same  clothes  he 
had  been  forced  to  wear  for  three  weeks. 
He  had  forded  sti'eams  in  them,  slept 
on  the  bare  ground  in  them,  and  sweat- 
ed in  them  fi'om  the  heat  and  from  fe- 
ver, and  when  he  reached  Fortress  Mon- 
I'oe  he  bought  himself  a.  complete  new 
outlit  at  the  modest  ex[)enditure  of  twen- 
ty-four dollars.  For  this  his  paper  re- 
fused lo  ])ay.  This  was  the  same  pa])er 
that  discharged  Sylvester  Scovel  for  tell- 
ing the  truth  about  the  Seventy  -  first 
New  York  Volunteers  and  for  i-eturning 
a  blow. 

The  coi'r<*sp()ndents  who  suffered  from 
wounds  were  four  in  number — Edward 
^Marshall,  wlio  was  .shot  through  the  body 
near  the  spine,  and  who,  after  he  had 
becMi  told  he  could  not  live,  wrote  his  de- 
spatxdi  to  his  paijer  as  he  lay  bleeding  on 
his  blanket;  James  Whigham;  James  F. 
J.  Archibald  ;  aiul  James  Creelman.  Ar- 
cliibald  was  one  of  the  ''fighting"'  corre- 
spondents, who  I'endered  as  effective  ser- 
vice as  many  of  the  junior  othcers.  He 
was  attached  to  the  First  Regiment,  and 
was  in  command  of  a.  scpiad  of  men  at 
the  time  of  the  landinu'  of  the  Gnssic  ex- 
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})('diti()ii.  He  was  sliot  tlii-ouo'h  the  arm 
at  that  time,  and  was  tlie  only  man 
wounded. 

Tliere  lias  been  no  attempt  made  in 
tliis  article  to  describe  tlie  acts  of  evei'v 
C()ri'es{)ondent  wlio  acquitted  himself  well, 
and  there  were  many  whose  worlc  was  as 
conspicuous  as  that  of  those  jnentioned 
here;  but  what  has  l)een  said  of  one  is  de- 
served by  nearly  all.  The  '"  water-fi'ont " 
correspondents,  as  those  were  called  who 
remained  at  Siboney,  wei'e  ])erhai)s  the 
only  men  who  did  not  pei'form  thcii* 
whole  duty.  At  that  ])lace,  thirteen  miles 
fi'om  the  "'side  lines/"  it  was  imi)ossibl(\ 
obviously,  to  obtain  any  knowledj^*'  of 
tlx'  operations  of  the  army,  except  as 
it  was  cai'i'ied  to  the  rear  by  stra;^- 
g'lei's  or  by  the 
wou}idecl,  who 

were  in  no  fit  men- 
tal condition  to 
o-ive  an  accui'ate 
account  of  what 
had  occui'red.  Rut 
tlie  information 
furnished  by  these 
men  formed  the 
basis  for  the  news 
sent  out  by  ''  wa- 
ter -  front "'  coi'i'e- 
S])ondents,  and  ow- 
in.Li'  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  thirteen 
miles  nearer  the 
])ress- boats  than 
the  correspondents 
with  the  army, 
their  alai-minu-  :nid 
visionary  accou  nts 
were  usually  the 
lirst  to  reach  the 
Amei'ican  j)eo))le. 
This  W"as  not  only 
unfair  to  the  read- 
ing- ])ublic,  but  to 
the  men  who  were 
gathering-  the  facts 
at  the  front  at  some 
personal  risk  and 
with  some  hard- 
ships. Wluui  the 
despatches  of  these 
latter,  which  were 
complete  and  ac- 
curate, reached  Ja- 
maica, the  wii-es 
were  already 

choked     with     the 


])remature  and  sensational  stories  of  their 
less  adventui'ous  brothers.  It  was  an  in- 
stance of  "he  who  is  first  shall  be  last.'' 
Of  the  nien,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, who  acquitted  themselves  most 
notably,  and  who  in  the  event  of  an- 
other war  would  be  of  the  fii-st  value 
to  any  news])aper,  ai-e  Millard  of  the  iJer- 
ald.  Root  and  Armstrong-  of  the  Stin, 
Henry  Roberts  of  the  Eagle,  and  John 
F.  Bass,  of  Harper  s  Weekly.  C.  E. 
Alcers,  of  the  London  Times,  Phil  Rob- 
inson, and  Sepping-s  Wi'ig-ht  were  easily 
the  most  able  and  distinguished  among 
the  English  cori'espondents.  Among  the 
artists  and  ])hotogra pliers,  Frederic  Rem- 
ington, Wilson  of  the  Herald,  Christy, 
Floyd  Oam{)bell,  Dinwnddie,  Burton,  and 
James  Hare  are 
of  the  gi'eatest 
prominiuice.  These 
are  the  men  to 
whom  the  public 
owe  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude. They  kept 
the  American  peo- 
])le  informed  of 
what  their  coun- 
ti'ymen — their  bro- 
thers, fathers,  and 
friends— W(M'e  do- 
ing at  the  front. 
'I'liey  carcMl  for  the 
soldiers  wIkmi  they 
were  wounded, 

and,  as  Americans, 
help(=d  Americans 
against  a  common 
enemy  by  i-econ- 
noit  ri  iig.  scout  i  ng, 
and  ligliling.  Tliey 
bad  no  unifoi'in  to 
protect  them  :  t  hey 
w  ei-e,  under  sen- 
tence to  be  shot 
as  sjiies  if  cajitured 
by  the  S})aniards, 
and  the_y  were 
bound,  not  by  an 
oath  as  were  the 
soldiers,  but  mere- 
ly by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  a  news- 
paper, and  by  a 
natui-al  d(\sire  to 
be  of  service  to 
their  countrymen 
"  that 
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■  l'eacli"s  frieiid  was  t'uiuiii^'  liis  way  out." 

THE    BROTHER    OF    ^^C^HUCMv^^    Mc(fANN. 

A    STORY    OF    TlIK    SLUMS. 


II  Y     FI  K  N  K' Y     M.      I',  LOSSOM,     .1  H  . 


IT  was  the  darkcsl  day  of  many  dark 
and  uiicoinpi'oinisiiii;-  days  in  the  lile 
of  poor  little  "  l^eacli  "'  .ALcGanii.  The 
day  before,  the  i)aternal  ^FcCJann  had 
''risen  up  eai'ly  in  the  nioi-ninu"  to  I'ol  low- 
after  strong-  drink,"  and  had  caught  u|) 
with  it  promptly  in  a  hn-ee  saloon  iu)t  far 
from  his  I'oom  in  the  Ashley  l)uildinu — 
the  larg-est,  dirtiest,  and  most  densely 
populated  teneuHMit  -  house  in  all  St 
Louis.  He  had  not  con  lined  himself. 
however,  to  any  ])articular  kind  of  drink'. 
but  had  followed  it  broadly,  as  an  insti- 
tution, taking  in  im})artially  evei-y  '"sam- 
ple-room "  within  reasonal)l(^  distance,  the 
result  being-  that  only  forct^  of  habit  at 
last  guided  his  uncertain  footste])s  uj)  the 
dariv  and  winding  stairway,  and  dei)osiied 
him  upon  his  squalid  pallet  in  the  corner 
of  his  room. 

Peach     had    come     in     al)out     twelve 


o'clock  that  night,  but  showed  no  surprise 
at  lindinghis  father  snoi'ing-  stcM'torously 
in  a  (IruirKen  sliimber.  He  would  have 
been  more  surprised  if  it  had  not  been  so. 
lie  hung  his  coat  and  hat  on  a  nail, 
kicked  oil"  his  shoes,  and  laid  himself 
down  upon  a  few  old  horse-blankets,  as 
near  the  open  window  as  possibl(\  for  it 
was  April,  anil  the  weather  si)ringlike. 
Ihit  he  did  nol  g'o  iminediat<dy  to  sleep, 
as  was  hi.N  woiii  :  he  was  too  excited. 
I'each  had  had  an  experience.  lie  had 
IxM'u  down  on  the  route  of  the  Ih'oadway 
theati'es.  ■"macing"  -that  is.  begging  as- 
sistance from  the  outcoming'  theatre- 
goers, especial  attention  i)eing  given  to 
gentlemen  accompanied  by  ladies.  And 
it  chanced  that  just  as  the  ci'owds  poured 
out.  tlu>  rain  of  a  sudd(ui  shower  poured 
down,  and  few  had  cai'i'iages — fewei',  um- 
br(dlas.  Ptiach  saw  a  chance  to  make 
a  few  nickels.      He  pushed  his  way  into 
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l]\v  lobby,  and  selcctiiio-   liis   man  willi  a  lie  liau  evei' dreamed  of  possessing- at  any 

practised    eve.  lie    lugged    at    bis    slet^ve.  onetime.    He  bad  once  found  a  dollar  on 

"Sliall    1   get  v'  a  eabf'  be  asked,  as  tbe  tlie   street,  and    bad    brougbt    it  liome    in 

man    looked    down.      '"I    kin    run    u})    to  ti-inmpb,   but    bis    brotber  "  Cbuclc ''  bad 

'Ate  Street  and  bave  ber  bere  in  no  time:  pi'ompt  ly  taken  it  away  from  bim,  and  lost 

it '11  take  balf  an  bour  t' get  one  if  y"  tele-  it   in   tbe   ""Red    Onion"    saloon.  i)laying 

p]),)n<\""  "  wbiskey  j)oker.""      Tb(^  memory  of   tins 

Tbe  man  tbonulit  a  n'.innte.    'Yi^s;    g'o  bad    been    to    Peaeb     an     ever-recurring 

abead."    be    said.    ""iHit    get    me    a   g'ood  source  of  reg-ret.  sucli  as  is  common  to  all 

on<'."  <>^  ^i^-      I"  fancy  be  bad  spent  tbat  dollar 

••  Wait  bei'(\"  answered  l^>acb.  ])usbing  time   and   again,  until  really   tbe  sum   of 

vio-orously  out   to  tbe  sicb^walk-  and  dart-  its  i)ui'cbasing  power  bad  been  sometbing- 

ing-around  tbe  corner.      He  bad  gone  l)iU  quite  astonisbing.      J>ut  now  be  bad   live 

ball'a  block'  befoi-e  ]\o  met  a  back  ofsome-  times  as  miicb.      A  fortune!      A  veritable 

tiling-  better  tlian   tbe   averag-e  cabstand  fortunel     His  next  stej)  required  delibera- 

appea,ra,nc(\  rattling  down  tbe  street.     He  lion. 

baibul  it.  and  ])ilot(Hl  it  to  tb<'  tbeatre  en-  To  be  sure  pool*  Cbuck  was  no  long-er 

trance.      Tbe  cabman  piisbtHl  in  alu^id  of  at   bom(\      He  was  "doing   time"  in  tbe 

several     private   carriages,  wbicb    sbould  penitentiary  for  "  i)usbing' a  front "" — tliat 

bave  bad  precedence,  but  dared  not  run  is.  for  breaking-  tbe   glass   of  a  jeweller's 

tbe  rislc  of  b)sing  a  wbeel.  window,  in  tbe  boj)e  of  being"  able  to  grab 

'"Here,  pull    out  of   1  ber<' 1"  yelled    tbe  some!  ii  ing  val  uable  and   getaway.       And 

burly  policeman    on    guard,    ixipping    tbe  as  for  tbe  old  man,  Peacli  bad  a  supreiiK^ 

nearest  boi'se  on  tlie  nose  witb  bis  clul>.  contempt   for  bim.    "  Jest  d"  same,"  l^eacli 

".list  a  minute,"  scre.imed  j*eacli.  wbo  s;iid  to  bimself.  "J   ain't  goin'  to  take  no 

bad    opciKMl    tbo    cab  door:    "our    loads  cban(;t,  and  d'  lirst  t'ing  t"  do  is  to  make 

comin"  now."     Peacb's  friend  was  forcing-  sui'e  dis  com  ain't  pboney."     Jt  bad  come 

bis  way  out  of  tbe  ent  ranc(\  witb    a  lady  to  bim. witb  a    sudden  cbill  at  bis  lu^art, 

follow  lUg  closely  in   bis  wak(\      Tbe  lady  tbat  perbaj)s  tJiis  money  was  counterf(Mt, 

entered  tbe  cai-riage  burriedly.     'i'beman  for    bow   could    any  one.   no   matter   bow 

put  one  foot  on  tbe  step,  and  at  tbe  sanie  ricb,  all'ord  to  giveaway   liv(3  dollars^     It 

time  put  botli  liands  in  bis  ])()ckets.   Witb  wasn't  i-easonable.      Still,  tln^   g-entleman 

one   of    tbeni   lie    brougbt    out,   sometbing-  bad  |)alpably  besitated  before  deciding- not 

and    banded    it    to   Peadi  :    tben    stooping,  to  lake  it   back,  and    bad  told  bim  to  keep 

be  entered  tbe  carriage  and   slaniiiKMl  tb(3  il   for  being-  bonest. 
door.  Peacb  smiled  to  bimself  ratlier  guiltily 

Peacb  made  a  sud(1(Mi   suri)ris<'d   move-  al    Ibis    ibougbt,  and    be    tried    to    decide 

ment.  and  in  voluntarily  exteiubMl  bisband  witb  bims(df  wbetber  bisaction  in  telling- 

toward  tbe  open  window.    -'  A  <jold  ])iece:"  iiis  friend   of   bis  mistake   bad   be(Ui  any- 

be  gasped.  '  tbing  more  than  the  result  of  bis  sudden 

Tbe   g-entleman    looked    out    and    liesi-  surprise.    He  could  not  make  up  bis  mind ; 

tated.      Evidently  be  bad   Ibougbt    it  was  but    be  lelt    liinis(df   forced  to  admit  tbat 

a  quarter,  and  evidently  be  bad  no  oilier  tbe  fact  of  bis  liaving  been  bonest  would 

small  cbang-e.      Tbe  carriage  was  moving  bave  been  xi^vy   poor  consolation  bad  tbe 

otf,  and    tbe    rain    still     fell     in    torrents,  gent lema n  a fterwards  substituted  a  dime 

"Just  keep  it."  be  calb'd    lo   Peacb.  "  for  or  a  (juarlei- for  tbe gold  })iece.    As  it  was, 

being-   bonest,"  and   iIkii    be    smiled,  and  bowever,  be  bad  tbe  double  advantage  of 

said    sometbing    to    tbe   lady,  and    raising  virtue,  wbicb    is   its  own    rewaid.  and    of 

tbe  window,  disappeared.  money,  wliicdi  was  tin'  reward  of  virtue. 

Peacb  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  i  bu  nder-  ••  \V(dl.  I'll  go  and  git  sometbin'  to  eat, 
struck.  Tben.  witb  bis  gold  piec<'tiglit  in  anybow,"  be  said  to  bim.self,  afler  a  mo- 
llis dirty  liltb'  list,  and  bis  list  down  deep  nieiirs  furtber  cogitation, 
in  bis  trousers  ])0(d<et.  li(^  walk.'d  away  as  It  bad  always  been  tlie  dream  of  his 
fast  as  bis  sturdy,  not  too  straiglit.  little  life  lo  sit  down  al  a  tabb^  in  a  restaurant 
legs  would  carry  bim.  A  few  niinutes  and  bave  a,  "  nigger  "■  wait  on  bim,  and 
later,  by  tbe  brilliant  ligbt  of  a  sbow  wii,  now  tbere  was  notbing-  lo  binder  bis  do- 
dow.  wlien    tbere    seemed    but    few    people  inuso. 

passing,   be  examined  bis  treasure  again.  He    tuiaied    on    to    Ib-oadway    and    Un- 
it was  a  b  ve-dollai' g'old  i)iece.  mor»M  ba  n  gei-ed     before     a     l)riubtly     ligiited     cbop- 
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house.  Finally  lie  walked  a  block  or 
two  farther  and  looked  furtively  at  the 
swinging  dooi'S  of  another.  But  it  was 
of  no  use;  he  hadn't  the  courage  to  enter. 
Once  he  went  so  far  as  to  look  in,  hut  at 
that  his  resolution  deserted  him.  '"  Nnvv," 
lie  said,  back'ing  hnstily  out;  "Til  go  uj) 
to  Ole  Jinmiie's,  and  get  some  cliicken 
and  cott'ee  and  a  douglmut.'' 

"Ole  Jimmie  "  was  to  l)e  found  in  a 
little  stand  on  a  corner  not  far  from  the 
Ashley  building.  A  con])le  of  flaring 
gasoline  torches  discovered  to  the  passer- 
by a  tempting  array  of  wienerwMU'st,  cold 
chicken,  cold  ham,  and  sandwiches.  And 
here,  standing  up  at  the  greasy-  counter. 
Peach  filled  his  little  stomach  to  reple- 
tion. ''Ole  Jimmie"  changed  his  gold 
piece  \vithont  vouchsafing  more  than  a 
grunt  of  surprise,  and  Peach,  with  his  sil- 
ver deep  in  his  i)Ocket,  lighted  a  cigarette 
and  wended  his  homeward  way.  at  j)eace 
with  himself  and  all  the  wn^rld. 

As  we  have  said  before,  it  was  souk? 
titne  before  Peach  was  able  to  fall  asleep. 
His  plans  for  the  morrow  monopolized 
his  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  di'owsy 
god.  He  thought  with  shame  of  his 
weakness  in  the  matter  of  the  restaurant, 
but  he  decided,  as  he  la\'  there,  that  with 
the  new  shoes  and  hat  and  sliirt  and  tie 
he  purposed  getting  in  the  morning,  and 
with  his  hair  cut  and  lots  of  bay-rum  and 
nice  smelling  hair  oil  on  it,  he  wouldn't 
be  afraid  to  walk  into  the  Planters"  Hotel 
and  order  dinner.  And  so,  at  last,  he 
fell  into  a  ])eaceful.  dreamless  sleep. 

At  early  dawn  the  paternal  McGanii 
awoke  with  a  thirst — an  uiKjucnchable 
thirst.  "As  the  hart  })anteth  after  the 
water -brook."  so  ])ant('d  his  throat  for 
cooling  streams.  And  he  arose  and  sought 
the  broken  pitcher  which  stood  on  tlic 
shelf  in  the  cornei*,  and  drained  to  the 
dregs  the  lukewarm  solution  thercMU  con 
tained,  known  as  Mississippi  water,  l)ut 
without  relief.  Then  it  came  to  his  mind 
that  the  one  tiling  of  all  things  to  he  de- 
sired upon  earth  was  a  long  glass  full  of 
soda-water  and  plenty  of  crack<^d  ice;  the 
more  so  because  he  knew  it  to  be  unob 
tainable.  he  having  neithci"  niom^v  nor 
credit.  Yet  lie  scai'ched  his  clothes  in 
the  thought  that  jx'rchance  one  dime  had 
escaped  the  fate  of  all  the  others  duiing 
his  debauch.  A  futile  hope;  he  was 
"stony-broke."  "Sliure  1  niusi  have 
been  dhrink'itr  hetwane  ilhrinks  yister- 
day,"  he   muttered,    "  wid    not    a   cinl    lift 


to  show  for  the  wages  of  three  days' 
wurrk.  It's  the  idiot  I  am  !"  and  he  stood 
disconsolately  rubbing  liis  scrubby  red 
beard  in  vacant  meditation.  Was  there 
anything  in  the  room  he  could  raise  a 
dime  on^  Evidently  not.  He  knew  it 
bc^fore  he  asked  himself  the  question. 
This  was  a  frequent  experience,  still — 
Ah  :  what  was  that^  He  looked  down  at 
Peach,  v/ho,  though  still  asleep,  had  just 
sought  a  new  ))ositi()n  of  comfort  by 
slowly  turning  from  his  i-ight  side  to  his 
left,  and,  alas,  in  doing  so  the  silver  in 
his  pocket  had  given  forth  a  perceptible 
"  chink."  Hei-e.  then,  was  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Peach  had  money,  l^each 
was  his.  Ergo.  Peach's  money  was  his. 
Still,  he  thought  it  best  to  em))loy  some 
strategy  in  coming  by  his  own.  He  tip- 
toed uncertainly,  therefore,  toward  the 
sleeping  l)oy,  and  kneeling  beside  him, 
he  gradually  inserted  a  ti-embling  hand 
as  far  into  the  exposed  little  i)ocket  as  it 
would  easily  go.  Then  with  a  sudden 
forcible  movement  he  went  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  closing  his  list  about  the  coin, 
sought  to  draw  it  forth.  But  in  this  he 
miscalculated.  His  closed  list  was  lai-ger 
than  the  ))ock-et  entrance,  and  he  should 
have  had  to  open  it  again,  in  any  event, 
to  withdraw  it;  but  added  to  this,  the 
instant  Peach  felt  his  touch  he  was  wide 
awake  and  sti-uggling  desperately.  He 
doubled  liims(>lf  around  the  hand,  and 
clung  to  the  arm  in  such  a  way  that  it 
was  im))ossible  for  his  father  to  shake 
himself  free  even  had  he  wanted  to.  and 
they  scuffled  furiously. 

Peach  was  only  fourteen,  and  was 
small  for  his  age,  but  he  w;is  wiry,  and 
"gam(>"  as  a  ))ebble.  CMiuck  ]\IcGann 
had  been  a  pugilist  of  no  mean  local 
fam(\  and  from  the  time  little  iVach  had 
lirst  been  able  to  "put  up  his  dukes  "he 
hatl  been  under  his  brother's  cai'eful  in- 
struction (excepting  such  times,  of  course, 
as  Chuck  was  unavoidably  detained  else 
where).  During  most  of  his  life  Chuck 
had  been  eni])loyed  at  some  one  of  the 
Ih'oadway  sales -stables,  and  P(\ach  had 
early  shown  a  natural  a))titude  for  i-Jding 
and  driving  hoi'ses.  During  auction  sales 
(^buck's  boss  had  l)een  wont  to  d»-ess 
Peach  up  as  a  jockey,  and  have  him  ride 
the  horses  up  and  down  before  ])rospec- 
tive  i)urchasei's.  Peach  had  nev(U'  been 
known  to  flinch  before  the  wildest  oi- 
most  vicious  horse,  nor  had  he  ever  feared 
to  tackle  anv  othei*  bov  who  was  willin*!' 
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to    liii'lit.   of    \vl)atever    size;    but    in    liis  cio-avette,  lie   saL  in  the   warm   sunsliine, 

present  slrn.u-,ule  tlie  odds  were  too  g'l-eat-  stnokiiig  meditatively. 

Iv  iiuaiiist  him  for  liim  to  have  even  the  "  De  McGanns  is  strid y  on  de  liog/' 
siio-htest  hope  of  eominu-  otf  the  victor,  lie  vouchsafed  at  last,  in  an  audible  mur- 
Still,  as  he  woukl  have  \)u\  it.  he  ''gave  mur.  It  is  probable  that  to  the  world  at 
the  old  man  a  run  for  his  money.''  For  large  this  remaric  conveys  but  little  niean- 
a,  while  the  elder  .McGanii  had  taken  the  ing.  except  by  inference,  but  to  tlie  initi- 
thing  good  iiaturedly.  but  when  IVach.  aled  nothing  could  be  more  intensely  ex- 
suddenly  letting  go  of  his  father's  arm,  pressive.  As  he  sat  there  his  mind  had 
fetched  him  a  \icioiis  upper  cut  with  his  gone  back  to  the  days  of  his  earliest  recol- 
I'io-ht,  on  the  end  of  his  bulbous  nose,  he  lections,  when  his  mother  was  alive  and 
decided  that  all  the  humor  had  vanished  his  father  sober  and  they  lived  in  a  i-e- 
from  the  situation,  and  grabbing  Peach  spectable  ])art  of  town;  when  they  had 
by  the  hair,  he  banged  his  head  against  clean  betls,  and  carjx^ts  on  tlie  floor,  and 
the  floor  until  the  boy  lay  still  and  white,  ale  at  a-  ta])l(i  three  times  a  day.  Then, 
Then  turning  his  ])()ckets  inside  out,  lie  as  of  a  hnrrying  panorama,  there  passed 
ti'ansferred  the  silver  that  had  been  in  before  his  mental  vision  the  different  steps 
them  to,  his  own.  and  wiping  from  his  of  their  downward  trend  toward  their 
eyes  the  tears  which  the  blow  on  the  nose  {)resent  and  linal  degradation — his  mo- 
had  caused  involuntarily  to  How.  he  stum-  titer's  death,  the  hard  times,  and  inability 
bled  liui'riedly  out  into  the  hall  and  down  of  his  father  to  get  any  work  (McGann 
the  ci'ooked,  dirty  stairs  into  the  street.  was  a  mason   and   bricklayer  by   ti-ade). 

Then  came  the  auction  sale  of  their  little 
^'  effects,  and  new  quarters  in  a  boarding- 
Forfull  half  an  hour  Peach  lay  as  one  house;  his  brother  Chuck's  first  ari'est, 
dead.  Then  with  a  sudden  spasinodic  and  aftei'wards  his  fathei''s  pcM'iodical  de- 
movement  he  raised  himself  to  a.  sitting  baiudies;  their  change  to  a.  nieanei' board- 
postm-e,  and  cla{)i)ed  his  hand  to  his  ing-house,  and  finally  from  that  to  tlie 
pocke  .  only  to  fintl  it  inside  out  and  his  Ashley  building.  He  remembered  how 
money  gone.  Then  he  burst  into  t.ears  the  m(>als  began  to  grow  uncertain,  and 
He  was  weak  and  faint  from  the  blows  how  from  uncertainty  it  {;ame  to  be  tacit- 
he  had  received,  oi'  iie  would  never  have  ly  understood  that  "  whoso  ate  in  that 
allowed  himself  that  indulgence.  Tears  faniily  dined  out."'  And  sinc(^  CMiuck's 
he  abhori'ed  as  a  certain  indi(;ation  of  a  disappearance  things  had  gone  even  worse 
'\yellow  str<'ak  "  in  any  one.  So,  as  <iui<'k-  than  before.  l^iVerything  of  the  vahu'  of 
ly  as  he  could  he  gathered  himself  to-  a  n  ickel  w^as  sacri  liced  to  t  he  demon  rum. 
gether  and  struggled  to  his  feet,.  Put  his  until,  as  Peach  said.  "  the  family  McGann 
head  still  swam  so  dizzily  that  he  was  was  strictly  on  tlu^  'hog.'*'  a  statement 
obliged  to  sit  down  for  a  while  befoi'e  Ik-  which,  wilJi  this  explanation,  we  trust, 
dared  to  attempt  the  descent  of  the  stairs,  now  conveys  to  our  readers  a  luminous 
As    he    gazed    disconsolately     al)()ut    the  meaning. 

room  his  eyes  caught,  the  glint  of  a  '•  Wei  I,"  cont  in  ued  IVacli  to  himself, 
bright  new  dime  lying  near  the  scene  aftei-  a  nionient's  silence,  ''dere's  on(^ 
of  th(^  struggle.  At,  any  other  time  he  t'ing  sui-e,  after  dis  1  i)asses  de  ole  man 
w^ould  have  ])()unced  upon  it  in  triumph;  uj)  if  I  hast  t'sleepon  de  pavement.  Now 
now  he  viewed  it  with  sconil'iil  indif-  de  m'.\"  t'ing  is  t,"  get,  a  hold  of  some  coin 
ference.  His  loss  had  heoi  too  great  — and  how  am  1  goin' t'  do  it  ^  Le's  see. 
for  such  a  trifling  sum  to  l)riMg  him  the  Dis  is  Saturday.  First  I'll  make  de 
slightest  solace.  Nevertheless,  before  rounds  of  all  de  stables  and  try  to  get  a. 
he  went  out  he  condescended  to  pick  it  job.  And  den  Til  go  down  town  and 
up— itnieant  breakfast  and  car  fai'c  down  mace  de  gang  as  (ley  comes  from  de 
town,  and  as  such  it  was  not  to  be  de-  matinee.  Tomorrow  I'll  start  in  going 
spised.  With  his  hat  tipped  far  down  to  d(^  Petliel  :\lissi()n  school  again— dese 
on  to  his  nose,  he  shuttled  slowly  over  lo  clo'es  is  juirty  near  I'allin'  olPn  me." 
••()le  Jiminie's,"and  spent  a  nick.^l  of  his  Tliese  plans  matured,  he  arose  and  start- 
dime  for  a  sandwich  and  a  cu])  of  coM'ee.  ed  leisurely  in  upon  their  fulfilment. 
Then  he  sought  a  smooth-worn  wooden  Regarding  the  Mission  School,  it  must 
bench  outside  of  one  of  the  stahles  liai d  be  explained  that  some  months  before 
by,  where   he  was   known,  and  ligliting  a  P<';ich    liad   gone  tliei-e  ra^'o'ed  and    dirtv. 
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and  liad  been  assigned  to  the  class  of  a 
certain  young*  lady,  wiio  liad  tai<eii  siilli- 
cient  interest  in  liini  to  clean  liini  up  and 
clothe  him  anew.  He  liad  allowed  his 
membership  to  lapse,  however,  Ix^caiiso 
the  superintendent  liad  led  him  from 
the  room  by  the  ear,  cons(Mi[uent  upon  his 
having  thraslied  a  classmate  during  Sun 
day-school  hours  foi'  maintaining  that 
Samson  could  have  licked  Fitzsinnnous. 

As  to  Sunday-school,  Peach  had  never 
been  able  to  reason  it  out,  but,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  in  some  vague  way  he  was 
doing  these  well-dressed  peo{)le  a  favor 
when  he  attended — a  favor  of  which  these 
few  little  presents  of  clothes,  and  other 
things,  were  simply  an  evidence  of  re- 
ciprocal balance.  For  their  being  there, 
spending  their  time  and  money  for  the 
single  purpose  of  doing  him  good,  was  a 
one-sided  theory  which  found  no  footing 
in  his  philosophy.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  his  remark  about  starting  in 
again  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  was 
not  the  result  of  a  ])urely  calculating 
spirit,  as  it  would  seem  at  first  blush. 

It  was  growing  well  on  to  six  that  af 
tei'noon  as  Peach  wandered  aimlessly  up 
and  down  Olive  Street  in  the  vicinity  of 
Broadway.  Success  had  dodged  him  at 
evei'y  point,  and  now  he  found  himself 
pemiiless,  hungry,  and  foot-sore,  while 
his  head  throbbed  dully  with  a  feveiish 
pain.  The  loss  of  his  money  moi-e  than 
ever  began  to  weigh  upon  him,  until  al- 
together his  heart  with  bitterness  was  full 
to  overflowing.  In  an  alleywa}'  hard  by, 
as  he  passed,  some  newsboys  were  ])laying 
at  "  chuck  -  penny  ''  —  gambling.  l^'ach 
sauntered  in  and  watched  them.  A  slight, 
fair-haired  boy  with  one  leg  and  a  ci-utch 
also  stood  there  watching  them.  From  a 
strap  on  his  shoulder  there  hung  :it  his 
side  a  bag  for  news})apei-s.  It  was  empty 
now.  He  had  sold  out  his  afternoon's 
supply,  and  was  idly  watching  the  game 
for  a  moment  before  going  home.  With 
the  biggest  boy  of  the  lot  Fortune  schemed 
to  be  dealing  hardly;  he  scai-cely  ever 
won.  When  at  last  his  money  w;is  goiK^ 
he  phiyed  u])on  credit  until  the  boys  I'e- 
fused  to  play  with  him  any  longiM-.  whei-c 
upon  he  cursed  them  blasphemously,  and 
suddenly  turned  to  U\v  youth  with  tlu^ 
crutch. 

"Say.  Larry,"'  he  said.  "■  leuime  a  (piar 
ter-  quick."' 

'"1    can't.  Tug,"   was    the    re])ly.       "I 
'ain't  got  it  to  s[)ar(\" 


'"  Spai-eme  neck  !"  answered  Tug.  "You 
got  money  to  burn.  Lemme  a  quarter; 
I'm  just  giltin'  right." 

'"1  tell  you  I  can't,"  rei)lied  Larry; 
"and  what's  more,  I  ain't  goin'  to,"  he 
added,  resolutely.  "You  owe  me  the 
dollar  now  that  I  lent  you  two  months 
ago  and  you've  never  paid.  I  think 
that's  enough." 

Tug  looked  at  him  evilly,  and  drew 
n(>arer.  "Come,  dig  up  a  quarter,"  he 
said,  in  a,  low  tone  between  his  set  teeth, 
''  or  111  go  through  your  clothes  and  take 
away  all  you've  got." 

Larry  glanced  quickly  and  anxiously 
about  him.  The  boys  were  intent  upon 
their  gjinie.  But  Peach  stood  not  far 
away,  and  was  evidently  listening  to  the 
dialogue.  Though  a  stranger.  Peach's 
look  gave  the  newsboy  courage.  He  sud- 
denly braced  himself  against  the  wall, 
and  grasping  his  crutch  by  the  lower  end, 
swung  it  back  in  readiness  to  strike, 
''Now  you  touch  me,"  he  (exclaimed, 
excitedly,  "and  I'll  hit  you  with  this 
over  the  head." 

Tug  laughed  his  contempt.  With  a 
dexterous  iriovement  he  grabbed  the 
crutch  and  threw  the  poor  little  cripple 
to  the  ground.  The  boys  ceased  their 
game  and  quickly  cii'cled  about  the  two, 
all  shouting  at  once:  '"(ilet  off  of  him. 
Tug!"  '•  Ah-h.  leave  him  alone  I"  "Hit 
him,  Larryl      That's  rightl      Hit  him!" 

Pool'  Lari-y  struggled  desperately'  to  de- 
fend iiimself,  but  Tug  soon  held  the  two 
slender  wrists  in  one  of  his  hands  and 
began  to  worm  the  other  into  the  boy's 
trousers  |)ock(4.  l>ut  siuldenly  ther<'  was 
a  movemcMit  in  the  crowd.  A  lithe  little 
ligure  pusluul  into  the  ring  and  a  strong 
little  arm  shot  out  from  this  swift-moving 
body,  calchiiig  Tug  just  undiM'  the  ear, 
tli(>  I'esult  benig  that  'I'ug,  wholly  iin- 
})repared,  fell  over.  c()m])letely  knocked 
out  for  the  moment;  while  Peach,  for  it 
was  he,  still  stood  in  a  ])()stur<'  of  de- 
fence, lest  jx'radventure  Tug  might  have 
some  henchmen  among  the  hoys  who 
would  take  up  the  (juarrel;  htit  this  was 
a  needless  j)re('a  ut  ion .  '^I'liey  were  ail 
simply  wild  with  delight.  Tug  arose  to 
his  t'ect  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way.  and,  W'th 
an  oath  on  his  lij)s.  made  a  suddcMi  and 
hull  like  rush  at  Peach,  swinging  both 
arms  wildly  as  he  came.  But  Peach, 
with  a  clever  movement  to  the  side, 
evaded  him.  and  turning,  hit  him  again 
under  the  ear  as   he   jiassed.      Evidently 
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end. 

P(-i('li    smiled. 


T     wouldirt     'a' 


this  time  Tno- was  .satisfied,  for  he  kept  on  on  tlie  hack  of  his  head.  There  were 
his  way.  and  amidst  the  jeers  of  his  wlii-  various  exclamations  of  pity  and  sur- 
loni  companions  shnik  off  down  the  alley.  ])rise.  but  all  ag-reed  that  Peach  had  done 
and    (luickly   disappeared    at    the    farther     just  right.    "  Except,"*  said  one,  '*  de  whole 

gang's    sorry  you   didn't  give  it   to    him 
hit     woi'se.      Eh.  fellers?"      To  which  a  "  dafs 

right"  went  up 
in         unanimous 

^|  :-\  ■'  chorus.  Then 

f  )     i  ''      \       y  Larrv,    who    had 

i  ^'^11.  •11,,    ^  heen"       l)rushing 

.r;  -  I, -J.  clothes,  came 

forward  and  be- 
gan to  thank 
Peach  modestly; 
whereupon  the 
other  boys  re- 
sumed theij'game 
and  left  tiie  two 
alone. 

''  Pm  much 
obliged  to  you," 
said  Larry,  ex 
t(Miding  a  hand, 
which  Peach 

took  awkwardly. 
"  You  helped  me 
just  in  the  nick 
o"  time." 

''Aw,  dat's  all 
right."  interrupt- 
ed Peach.  "I 
was  lookiiT  foi* 
trouble,  anyhow, 
j(;st  to  work  otl" 
some  meanness. 
I'm  feelin'  dead 
soi*e  all  ovei-  to- 
day. Besides,  T 
had  de  same 
t'ing  happen  t,o 
me  (lis  mornin\ 
■ce))t  no  one 
came  to  helj)  me. 
And  wIkmi  T 
saw  dat  big  guy 
sittin'  on  you 
I  sez  to  meself, 
'  Here's  one  of 
th<^  times  dis 
ro])l)in''  business 
don't  go.'  and  I 
'im.  fellers.  wIkmi  he  was  down,"  he  said,  took  and  ])oked  him  ovei',  dat's  all." 
apologetically,  '"only  he  was   such  a   big  .Xdmii'ation   beamed    from   Ijai'ry's  eyes 

'  dub  "  that  r  didn't  want  lo  t;ike  no  chanst.      at    the  thought    of  so  monientous  a  thing 
and    I'm    all    out    of    form    niest'lf    today      being  made  so  light    of.       "You    say  you 
'count  <)"  dis;"  and  tuiaiing  round.  Peach      wei-e  robbed   youi'self   this    morning:'"  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  exhibit<'d  lo  his  won-     asked,  solicitously, 
dei'ing  admirers  the  angry  lookinu"  bumps  ""Yes;    me   old   man  truii  me  down  dis 
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morniti'  and  touched  me  for  four  seventy- 
five." 

"Your  father!" 
"Sure." 

Larry  thought  a  moment,  with  a  look 
of  painful  surprise  on  liis  face.  "Well, 
but  how  did  you  get  those  bumps,  thcii?" 
he  asked. 

"  Dp  you  t'ink,"  demanded  Peach,  "  dat 
I  give  up  dat  coin  widout  a  scrap?  Not 
on  your  mudder-in-law." 

"Your  father  gave  you  tliose  ?'■  ex- 
claimed Larry,  horrified. 

"Sure;  but^  de  old  man  was  jagged, 
and  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doin'," 
answered  Peach. 

"Ain't  you  afraid  to  live  with  him?" 
questioned  Larry,  hesitatingly. 

"Naw;  but  I  made  up  me  mind  to- 
day to  give  him  de  frosty  mitt.  He's  all 
right  when  he's  sober,  but  dese  days  he's 
loaded  all  de  time,  an'— well,  dere  y' 
are.'' 

"  Is — is  there  just  you  and  him?"' 
"Yes,   and    Chuck,   me    bruddei*,    but 
he's — he's  not  in  de  city  now." 

"There's  just  me  and  my  mother  at 
home,"  said  Larry.  "  Father  died  last 
year.  My  name  is  Lany  Leigh.  AVhat's 
your  name?" 

"My  name's  Peach  McGann — dat  is, 
dey  calls  me  Peach,  dough  my  real  name's 
Terrence." 

Six  o'clock  boomed  out  from  a  neigli- 
boring  clock,  and  the  boys  stopped  to 
count  it. 

"Gee!  I  must  hurry  home,*'  exclaim- 
ed Larry.  "Where  are  you  going 
now?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Peach.  "I'm 
goin'  somewhere  to  try  and  get  somethin' 
to  eat.  I  'ain't  eat  nothin'  since  break- 
fast, 'cause  I  was  broke." 

In  an  instant  Larry's  hand  was  in  his 
pocket.  The  boys  were  on  Locust  Street, 
now.  "Here,"  he  said,  handing  Peach  a 
quarter,  "take  this."  Peach  pocketed 
it.  "Or,  better  still,"  continued  Larr3% 
"say,  where  are  you  going  to  sleep  to- 
night?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Peach. 
"  Well,  I  want   you  to  go  home  with 
me,"  said  Larry. 

Peach  demurred.  "I  wish  you  would," 
pleaded  Larry.  "You  can  have  supper 
with  us  and  stay  all  night,  and  I  want 
you  to  see  my  mother.  And  another 
thing,  I'm  afraid  maybe  Tug  will  follow 
me  and  beat  me  if  he  sees  you  leave  me; 
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maybe  he's  watching  us  now."  This  was 
decisive,  as  Lai'ry  had  hoped  it  would  be. 
The  two  boys  boarded  a  west-bound  car 
and  rode  far  out  into  the  suburbs,  past 
tlie  Fair  Grounds,  until  they  came  to  a 
certain  little  street,  where,  with  Larry 
leading  the  way  down^i  narrow  plank 
walk,  they  finally  came  to  a  bit  of  a  house 
where  a  sweet -faced,  motliei'ly- looking 
woman  stood  smiling  a  welcome  at  them 
from  tlie  porch. 

"Mother,"  said  Larry,  after  she  had 
kissed  liim,  turning  to  Peach,  "this  is 
Terrence  McGann.  He  knocked  a  boy  off 
of  me  and  licked  him  good,  that  had  me 
down  and  was  going  to  take  my  money 
away  from  me." 

"LarrjM"  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  but  don't  wori'y,  mother;  it's 
nothing;  he  didn't  hurt  me.  Is  supper 
ready?" 

"Yes,  quite  ready.  Hurry  and  wash 
up.  I'll  put  it  on  the  table.  I  know  you 
are  both  as  hungry  as  can  be.'' 

Up  in  Larry's  room,  under  a  generous 
application  of  soap  and  water,  with  the 
supi)lementary  aid  of  a  brush  and  comb. 
Peach  improved  his  a])})earance  greatly, 
and  added  a  corres])f)nding  quota  to  his 
self-respect.  At  ta])le  j\[rs.  Leigh  made 
him  feel  at  home,  and  he  thought  he  had 
never  tasted  anything  so  heavenly  as  the 
small  hot  soda  biscuits  she  brought  in 
from  thic  kitchen  from  lijiio  to  time.  They 
had  cake,  too.  and  i)res(3rves.  and  Peach 
fairly  revelled  in  liis  ha])pihess.  After 
supper  Mrs.  Leigh  did  u])  her  work,  while 
tlie  boys  sat  out  on  the  ])orch  and  talked. 
She  afterwards  joined  tliem.  and  in  the 
softening  twilight  Peach,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  told  her  all  his  story. 
She  made  no  comment  exce])t,  wlien  he 
had  finished,  to  lay  her  delicate  hand  on 
his  head  and  sigh,  "Poor  boy!"  Then 
they  wont  inside,  Mrs.  Leigh  read  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Ihble,  and  after  that,  all  kneel- 
ing, she  ofVored  up  an  eai'uest,  compre- 
hensive prayer  in  such  a  tone  of  sim- 
})le  trustfuhn^ss  as  showed  she  knew  her 
God  to  be  near  and  listening. 

HI. 
Two  wecdvs  passed  by  [ind  Peach  otill 
found  himself  a  welcome  iumate  of  the 
Leigh  houseliold.  He  and  Larry  were 
up  each  morning  betimes,  Lari'y  selling 
papers,  and  Peach  doing  any  odd  job 
he  could  tui-n  his  hand  to.  And  Foi'tune 
seemed  at  last  to  be  suiiling  upon  him,  so 
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much  so  that  he  was  able  to  give  to  Mrs.  "  Fig-htiiJg-:" 

Leigh,  at  tlie  end  of  both  weeks,  eiiougli  to  "Yes;   I^ni  pui'ty  good,  if   I   do  say   it 

fullv  cover  the  small   additional  expense  nieself;  Init  den  dat's  nothin" :    You  know 

of  Ins  board  and  lodging.      He  was  quick  Chuck    McGann?       He's     nie     bi'uddei-."" 

to  see  others'  necessity  and   take  ad  van-  This,  to  Peach,  was  a  simple  but  wljolly 

tage  of  it.      And  whether  il  was  to  hold  a  sufficient  explanation. 

horse  or  carr\'  a  bag,  he  was  •"Johnny  on  "  Vrhat  kind  of  horses  are  you  talking 

the  spot,'"  as  lie  expressed  it.     One  day  he  about  r  asked  Barney. 

made    two    dollars    and    a    half    guiding  "  Oh,  any  ole  liorses."  said  Peach.      "I 

a.  cou])le  of  strangers  from    Texas  about  ben  workin' and  ridin' up  at  de  Broadway 

the  cilv.      Tin's  was  his  banner  day.     He  stables,    but  lately  dey  "ain't  had  nothin" 

had  I'idden   in   a  carriage  with  them,  and  for  me  t'  do," 

had  had  a  great  deal  that  was  good  to  eat  Ba.rney  showed  a  suddenly   increasing 

besides.  interest.      ''Are   yon   the  kid."  lie  aslced. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Barney  Schaetl'er,  "that  used  to  ride  up  there  at  AVolfert's, 

horse-ownei',  book-maker,  and  gentleman  dressed  as  a  jockey?" 

gambler,  wbile  standing  on  a  downtown  '"Sure,"  said  Peacli,  his  freckled  little 

corner  at  noon,  glanced  down  and  beheld  face  all   wi'inkled  up  with  a  smile  of  de- 

the  ubiquitous  Peach   looking  up  at  him  light.      "Did  y'  ever  see  me?'' 

with  a  deprecatory  but  most  insinuating  '"Yes,"  said  P>arney,   "I  saw  yon  once 

smile  of    recognition.       Now  it    chanced  up  there,  and  i-ecollect  telling  myself  at 

liiat  Barney    was    feeling   in    more    than  the  time  that  you'd   make  a  good  jockey 

his  usual  good  Sj)irits  that  day.      He  had  if  you   didn't  get  heavy.      AVliat  do   you 

slept    well    and    eaten    well,  the   weather  weigh  now?" 

was  pei'fect,   and   the    day  1)efore  two  of  " 'Bout  ninety-live  ])ounds." 

his  horses  had  won  at  the  Fair  Grounds  "AVell,  say,  vou   get   on    the  car  witli 

race-track,  to  liis  great  delight,  and  to  a  me  and  come  out  to  the   track.      I  w.'uU 

large    increase    in    the   size    of    what    be  to  see  you  ride.      I  think  I  can  give  you 

was    j, leased    to    term    his    '' bank- roll."  a  job    as   stable-boy,  and    pei'ha])s  I   can 

He  therefore  smiled  at  l^'acll  in   return,  work  it  to  give  you  a  '  mount"  once  in  a 

and  asked  him  what  he  could  do  for  him.  while." 

"Nothin'."   said   Peach,   "only   you're  'J'o  say  that   Peach  was  delighted  is  to 

de  ge'maii  datgive  me  dat  hve-dollar  gold  give  but  a  f(^el)h.'  idea  of  the  state  of   his 

piece.      Remember?"  feelings. 

"At  the  theatre?"  He  ])r()ved   his  al)ility  as  a  I'ider  to  the 
"Yes,  sir."  satisfaction     of    his    new    em})loyer,   and 
'"Yes,  I  remember."  went  conscientiously  to  work  to  learn  the 
Peach  did  not  know  what  moi'e  to  say.  numei'ous  other  duties   I'equired   of   him. 
He  had    been   so  delighted  at    seeing  his  A  dollar  a,  day  was  promised  him  as  wages, 
lil)eral    friend    again    tliat   he    craved  his  and  the  second  week   of  his   em))loyment 
recognition,   and  his   heart    was  swelling  he  was  given  a  couple  of  ■"mounts,"  for 
with    pride    as    he    stood    there    talking,  which  he  received  hve  dollars  extra. 
])ut   hei-e   was  a  very   embari-assing  lialt  'i'he  hoi'ses   lie  had  ridden  had  merely 
in   the    conversation.      "W(dl,"   he    said,  been     ])ul     in     for    exercise,    so,    as    yet, 
linally,  for  laciv  of  something   better,  ''I  Peach   had   not  won    any  races.      Ihit.  as 
got  touched  for  it  nearly  all  de  very  next  Barney  Schaetl'er  said,  "'he  showed  him- 
moi'uin  ."  self  to  be  a  good   judge  of  ixice.  and  got 
"You  didf  laughed   Biirney.      "Who  all  out  of  a  horse  there  was  in  him:    be- 
touched  you?''  sides    which,  he    knew    when    to    "  l)reaky 
"' ^[e  ole  man."  and  generally   "showed"  in   front  on   the 
"Tliat   was  tough."  said  Barney;   "but  stai't."' 
you  doii't  expect  me  to  give  you  anotlier.  'J'his  jiraise  from  Barney,  it  may  be  be- 
doyoui'  lieved.  did    not   tend    to  increase  Peach's 
"  No,"  laughed  Peach,  ""l^ut  1  wish  you  i)opuiarity    with  Rold) — Barney's  regular 
could    fret    lue    a   jol)  somewheres.    some  jockey,      [n  fact,  he  and  I'each  had  never 
steady  work.""  been  friends  from  the  lii'st.      Robl),though 
"AVhat  can  you  do?"  asked  Barney.  considered     "'the    cleverest    jock    at    the 
"'Most  anyt'ing.      I  know  moi'c  about  track,"  was  di-unk-en,  dissolute,  and  evil- 
horses  dan  anyt'ing  else — "cept  lightin".""  minded.      He  made  much  money,  but  was 
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constantly  in  debt;  for,  as  soon  as  lie 
made  it,  he  spent  it  in  gambling  or  some 
other  form  of  dissipation. 

Peach,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  had  early 
promised  Mrs.  Leigh  not  to  bet  or  gam- 
ble; and  althongh  at  times  the  temptation 
was  strong  when  he  felt  that  some  cer- 
tain horse  would  surely  win,  he  manfully 
stuck  to  his  promise,  and  brought  home 
to  Mrs.  Leigh  the  money  he  made  each 
week  and  insisted  upon  her  taking  it  and 
using  it.  "  It's  all  in  de  family,  so  what's 
de  diff'rence?''  he  said,  w^hen  she  at  first 
refused.  So,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  the 
poor  woman  took  it,  but  kept  an  accurate 
account  of  it  all,  saying  to  herself,  as  a 
balm  to  her  conscience,  that  she  hoped 
some  time  to  be  able  to  make  it  good  to 
him. 

Peach  had  not  come  to  this,  however, 
without  a  severe  mental  struggle.  He 
loved  the  idea  of  having  money  of  his 
own,  and  he  loved  the  things  that  money 
Avould  buy.  He  also  wondered  wliether 
he  ought  not  to  hunt  up  liis  father  and 
endeavor  to  help  liim.  But  wlien  he 
came  home  at  night  and  saw  tlie  look  of 
mingled  anxiety  and  patient  sutferiug  on 
Mrs.  Leigh's  face,  when  he  saw  his  friend 
Larry,  the  only  boy  wOio  had  ever  been 
kind  to  him,  toiling  uncomplainingly  to 
earn  a  few  coppers  and  practising  every 
self-denial,  the  tliought  of  what  he  owed 
to  them,  and  what  and  where  he  might 
have  been  without  them,  banished  evei'v 
selfish  instinct,  and  left  him  the  warm- 
hearted, generous  little  Irish  boy  that  he 
was. 

On  the  evening  of  which  we  speak  the 
two  boys  sat  up  talking  long  after  Mrs. 
Leigh  had  retired.  "  Peach,"  Larry  had 
begun,  "  if  we  only  had  three  huiub'CHl 
doUai'S,  we  wouldn't  nin^d  to  woi-ry  any 
more." 

"  Wh}^  not  make  it  a  t'ousand  ;•'■  said 
Peach.     "It's  just  as  easy." 

"No,  no  fooling,''  said  LaiM'v.  "I've 
got  a  scheme." 

"  What  is  it?''  asked  Peach. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Larry. 
"You  know  that  new  building  that's 
just  been  finished  on  Olive  Streets  Well, 
there'll  be  hundreds  of  ollices  in  it,  and 
in  the  lobby  there's  going  to  be  room 
for  a  news  and  cigar  stand.  Now  I 
know  the  manager.  He's  a  friend  aiul 
customer  of  mine — pays  me  a  nickel  for 
a  paper  every  night.  W^ell.  he  told  me 
the  best  otfer  they  had  for  the  privilege 


was  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  that  I 
could  take  it  at  that  if  I  could  get  money 
enough  to  pay  the  rent  i»i  advance  and 
buy  a  good  stock.  We  could  clear  a 
hundred  dollars  a  month,  I  know,  just  as 
easy  as  anything,  if  we  could  only  get 
the  money.  I've  got  to  let  him  know  b}' 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

Peach  chewed  a  straw  in  silence. 

'"  What  do  you  think?"  said  Larr^'. 

"I  t'ink  it's  all  right,"  said  Peach: 
"but  we  'ain't  got  de  coin." 

This  seemed  to  be  a  lamentable  fact, 
and  though  they  whispered  together  for 
an  hour  devising  ways  and  means,  they 
could  not  get  awa,y  from  Peach's  original 
view  of  the  question;  and  at  last  they 
went  to  bed,  excited  but  quite  disheart- 
ened. 

The  next  morning  early,  Peach  was 
surprised  in  the  midst  of  his  duties  at 
"the  quarters"  by  Mr.  Schaeffer.  "I 
came  out  to  see  the  old  gelding  work, 
boys,*'  he  said.  "How's  he  looking  this 
morning.  Murphy?"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  the  trainer. 

'•  He's  fit  as  a  fiddle,  Mr.  Schaeffer,"  an- 
swered ]\[urphy. 

'■  Well,  lie's  entered  to-day  in  the  stake 
race,  and  I  think  we'v(^,  got  a  good  chance 
to  ])ull  down  the  ])urse.  Take  him 
around.  Peach,  while  I  hold  the  watch 
on  him;  forty-two  will  win  the  money." 

Xero,  a  big,  handsome,  vic^ious  brute. 
was  led  forth;  and  Peach,  perched  atop 
of  him,  sped  around  tlie  track. 

"Forty-four  in  an  exercise  gallop." 
laughed  Barney,  as  Peach  passed  under 
the  wir(\  "  Why,  i\[nrphy.  we've  got 
that  })urse  already  spent  I" 

"I'd  feel  safer,"  said  Murphy,  "if  it 
was  seven-eighths  instead  of  a  mile. 
He's  a  sulky  dog,  and  he  quits  when  any 
one  passes  him.  Robb's  got  to  get  aw;iy 
first,  and  hold  the  lead  from  start  to  iin- 
ish,  to  win." 

"He  can  do  it,"  said  Barney.  "Juli- 
ette's the  mare  he's  got  to  boat,  if  any  one. 
except.  ))erhaps,  Plu'oso.  He  can  break 
tlu^ir  hearts  in  the  first  three-quarters,  and 
Robb  knows  how  to  save  a  horse  for  a 
finish."" 

Just  then  Robb  a])peared,  looicinu"  lou- 
sUhI. red-eyed, and  sallow.  Barney  chafll'ed 
him  a  moment,  and  then  becoming  seri- 
ous, talked  with  him  long  and  earnestly 
about  the  forth-coming  race. 

"  Well.  Mui'phy,''  Peach  heard  him  say 
later.  "1  think  here's  a  'soft  spot.'      I'iii 
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o-oiiio-  to  o-ive  orders  to  liold  Nero  out 
m  our  book  to-day,  hiiiicli  the  odds  on 
Juliette  and  Phroso,  and  g'ive  the  public 
all  they  want.  I'll  either  be  broke  to- 
uio-lit  orliave  money  to  sell,"  and  Barney 
went  olf  whistling.  :Murphy  i)ursed  his 
lips  after  the  Irish  fashion,  and  looking 
after  him,  shook  his  head,  but  said  no- 
thing. 

It  chanced  that  afternoon  tluit  Peach, 
liaving  iiothing  to  do  for  a  while,  went 
out  into  the  paddock  and  stood  leaning 
over  the  rail,  awaiting  the  coming  I'ace, 
ami  thinking  how,  with  but  lifty  dollai'S 
to  bet  on  Nero,  he  could  win  enough  to 
coniplete  Larry's  cherished  scheme;  for 
]>arney  had  just  been  down  to  see  that 
all  was  right,  and  Peach  liad  Inward 
liim  say  that  2^ero  was  selling  at  G  to  J. 
As  he  stood  there  he  suddenly  cauglit  a 
glim])se  of  Ro1)b  and  a  sti'anger  sneaking 
cautiously  behind  some  sheds  near  the 
stables.  Instantly  his  suspicions  were 
ai'ouscd.  He  guessed  that  they  were 
making  for  the  "' qua.rters,*' and,  dai-ting 
across  the  track,  lie  entei'ed  the  stal)le 
door  and  jumped  into  tlu^  huge  feed-box, 
ca.utiousiy  lowering  the  lid  in  time  to 
save  l^imself  fi'oni  being  discovered  l)y 
the  two  as  they  entered. 

"  Now  hui'ry.''  he  lieard  Rol)b  say;  ''I 
'ain't  got  a  minute.*' 

''  Well,  there's  nothing  to  do  but  this: 
we  wa.nt  to  stop  Nero,  and  let  Phroso 
win."  said  the  stranger, 

"  What's  in  it  for  me?"  asked  Pobb. 
"Here's  a   ticket  on    Phroso  that  calls 
for  two  hundred  aud  lifly.      It's  yours  if 
lie  wins.'' 

'■  How  about  Juliette:" 
"She'll    have  a  bucket  of  cold    watfu* 
in  hei'   befoi-e   she   starts.      Hc-r  trainer's 
lixed." 

"  Parm^v's  playing  Nei'o.  I  hate  to 
'  throw  '  him." 

"He's  'nutty.'  I  don't  l>eli;n'e  you 
could  win  with  Nero  if  you  tried:  but 
we  don't  want  to  tak<^  no  chances.  We're 
betting  thi'ee  thousand  dollars  on  Phroso 
in  Louisville  and  Chieago." 

"Well,  it  goes,"  said  i\ol)l).  "Gimme 
the  ticket." 

"Get  him  off  Ixid,  and  he's  l^^at."  said 
the  stranger. 

"He's  a  'dead  one,'"  s;iid  Pobb-, 
"don't  woi'ry.  Good-by,"  and  ilu>  stran- 
ger huri'ied  out. 

Peach  raised  the  lid  a  few  inches  and 
peered  cautiously  out.      Kobb  was  on  his 


knees  before  a  small  trunk,  which  he  was 
trying  to  unlock.  Peach  w^as  thankful 
to  see  that  his  back  was  toward  him.  He 
jumped  to  the  floor.  "Gimme  dat  tick- 
et," he  demanded,  as  Robb  quickly  ai'ose 
and  faced  him. 

"  What  ticket?''  asked  Eobb. 

"Dat  ticket,"  said  Peach,  pointing  to 
the  hand  which  Robb  held  half  behind 
him. 

"  I  like  your  face,"  said  Robb.  "  Go  on 
and  get  out  of  here,  will  you?" 

"  I'll  get  out  of  here  when  you  give  me 
dat  ticket,  or  tear  it  up,  and  not  before." 

Robb  was  very  much  rattled.  He 
quickly  ])erce<ived  that  he  was  in  a  bad 
box.  If  he  were  to  lose  for  Barney  now, 
he  knew  that  Peach  would  tell  the 
whole  story,  and  ])i'obably  have  him 
I'uled  off'  the  turf.  But  if  he  won  for 
him,  he  knew  he  would  make  some  very 
vindictive  enemies,  and  lose  besides  tlie 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  he 
sorely  needed.  Peach,  upon  his  part, 
had  reasoned  it  out  that  his  best  move 
was  to  secure  that  ticket,  and  so  remove, 
as  far  as  it  was  ])ossible,  any  incentive 
for  Robb  to  "thi'ow  the  race."  Thei'c 
was  neither  time  nor  o])])ortunit3"  for  him 
to  go  clear  u})  to  the  betting-ring  for 
Barn(\v.  Ali-eady  the  signal  had  souiid- 
ed  for  "  saddling,"  Jind  the  horses  would 
soon  be  due  at  th(^  ]")Ost.  He  thought  of 
calling  ]\lur])hy  into  his  confidence — but 
he  dared  not  let  Rob!)  out  of  his  sight.  In 
fact,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  position 
was  a.  most  ti'ying  one,  and  the  outlook 
for  his  generous  em})loyer's  success  was 
gloomy  in  the  exti'eme.  But  he  deter- 
mined to  do  what  he  could,  and  so  con- 
tiniuHl  stubboi'iily  at  his  ])()st. 

"You  df)n't  understand  this  thing  at 
all,"  said  Robb. 

"I  understand  it  all  right,"  said 
Peach. 

"AVcdl,  how  much  do  3"Ou  want  to 
k'eep  your  face  closed,  then?"  asked  Robb. 
"I'll  give  you  half — "  But  he  got  no 
further.  Peach  no  sooner  caught  tlie 
di-ift  of  l)is  insulting  remark  than,  with 
anger  blazing  in  his  eyes,  he  jumped  for- 
ward and  struciv  him  squarely  across  the 
mouth.  And  here  began  the  light  of  his 
life.  Robb,  though  slight,  was  taller, 
older,  and  heavier  than  Peach,  and  was 
also  mad  through  and  through.  The 
room  was  small,  and  Rol)b's  su])erior 
reach  gave  him  an  immense  advantage. 
There  was  no  attempt  upon  either  side  to 
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be  scientific;  it  was  simply  a  "mix-uj).'' 
Tliey  strugg^led  desperately  about  the 
room  with  varying  fortunes,  until  at  last 
Peach  I'eceived  a  cruel  blow  ovei'  the 
temple  which  nearly  floored  liim.  He 
staggered  back  against  the  feed-box,  and 
Robb  came  on  full  of  confidence,  when 
Peach,  with  a  final,  sudden,  and  super- 
human effort,  launched  a  teri'ific  blow 
straight  at  his  face.  It  caught  Robb  on 
the  end  of  his  chin,  and  he  fell  as  though 
struck  by  lightning. 

"  Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  Peach,  ear- 
nestly, and  ])icking  up  the  ticket  which 
Robb  had  dropped,  he  hurried  forth  to 
hunt  up  Murphy.  He  had  not  far  to  go, 
for  he  met  that  worthy,  full  of  wrath,  on 
his  way  to  "  the  quarters  "  to  know  why 
Robb  was  late.  Peach  told  him  the 
story,  and  exhibited  the  pool-ticket  in 
evidence.  Mui'phy  confined  himself  to 
expletives  muttered  under  his  breath. 
They  found  Robb  sitting  u]),  but  looking 
pale.  He  turned  his  back  and  refused  to 
speak  to  them.  '"Come,  Peach,"  said 
Murphy,  "get  on  your  togs;  I  guess 
you'll  have  to  ride  for  us,  now.  I'll  i-un 
up  and  see  Barney  and  the  judges. 
Hurry  up  to  the  weighing-stand  as  soon 
as  you're  dressed.  Everything  de])ei)ds 
on  you." 

It  seemed  but  a  moment  to  I\>ach 
before  he  found  himself  on  Nei'o,  lined 
up  before  the  starter,  manoMi vi-ing  with 
four  other  boys  to  get  off  best  when  the 
flag  drojiped. 

Murphy  had  seen  Barney,  and  notified 
the  judges  of  the  change,  which  was  im- 
mediately ))Osted.  P)arnev's  fact^  had 
grown  hard  and  white  when  ^lurphy 
told  him  what  had  ha|)i)en(Hl.  "I'm  in 
])retty  deep,"  he  said,  "and  it's  too  late 
now  to  hedge.  But  go  ahead.  Peach 
may  win  out  for  me  at  that.  I'll  stay 
here  as  long  as  there  is  any  betting,  and 
round  out  my  book  as  well  as  I  can.'' 

"Go  right  out.  Peach,  and  I'un  the 
rest  of  them  off  their  legs  in  th(>  first 
three  quarters,"  had  been  Murphy's  })art- 
ing  instructions. 

Now  the  flag  drop])ed.  and  Peach  on 
Nero  was  trailing  last.  }\o  had  a  des- 
perate chance  to  g(^t  through  at  the  first 
turn,  but  did  no!  take  it,  whereat  ]\lur- 
phy.  down  by  the  fence,  threw  up  his 
hands  in  des])aii-.  And  l^arney,  watch- 
ing the  race  from  a  stand  in  the  belting- 
rin2\  coolly  lighted  a  cigar,  and  remark- 
ed to  his  helpers,  '"  I  guess  it's  all  over." 
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Still,  with  the  fascination  which  always 
attends  such  s})ectacles,  he  watched  tlie 
gra(;efully  moving  figures  in  the  distance, 
and  before  they  had  reached  the  half- 
mile  post  he  began  to  take  heart  again. 
Th(i  field-glasses  showed  Peach  sitting  far 
forward  in  the  saddle,  and  his  horse  run- 
ning under  a  double  wrap.  He  was  now  in 
fourth  })]ace.  Juliette  and  Phro.so,  in  the 
lead,  were;  running  together  at  a  killing 
])ace.  At  the  three-quarter  pole  Juliette 
threw  it  u])  and  fell  back  behind  Nei-o. 
"I  thought  so,"  said  Peach  to  himself. 
In  Peach's  mind  there  was  just  one  idea 
—  "forty -two  will  win."  He  knew^  at 
the  rate  they  were  going  he  could  easily 
bring  Nero  under  the  wire  inside  of  that 
time.  He  had  originally  intended  to  car- 
ry out  Mui'phy's  instructions,  but  having 
unfortunately  gotten  ott'last,  he  was  forced 
to  ])lan  a  new  campaign.  Letting  out 
a  wrap  on  Nei'O,  he  settled  down  to  ride. 
As  they  swung  into  the  stretch  he  took 
tiie  I'ail  and  drew  ahead  of  the  secoiid 
horse.  Only  Piiroso  was  now  left  to  be 
beaten,  but  Phroso  was  full  three  lengths 
in  the  lead.  In  vain  Peach  looked  for  a 
sign  of  her  faltering — the  jockey  had  not, 
even  drawn  his  whip.  Peach  gi'ound  his 
t(M'th.  "  Now  or  nevei',"  h(^  said,  and  dig- 
ging his  spui's  into  Nero,  he  rode  for  all 
tliat  was  in  him.  The  hors(^  i'es})()nded 
electrically,  and  in  half  the  length  of  the 
stretch  they  shortened  the  ga])  until 
Nero's  nose  was  at  Phroso's  saddle  gii'th, 
and  thei'e  he  hung.  Phroso's  jockey  was 
whip])ing  now  at  evei-y  juni}).  Peach 
was  sitting  low  in  his  saddle,  and  riding- 
like  a  demon.  "  \i'  Nero  sulks,  I'm  gone," 
he  thought;  but  Nero  still  ran  true  and 
kindly.  Again  l\'ach  l)egan  to  di-aw 
slowly  ahead,  and  the  two  horses  passed 
the  gi-and  stand  neck  and  neck.  Once 
more  Peach  dug  his  s))urs  into  Nei'o's 
sides,  and  under  the  very  wire  he  fairly 
lift<Ml  him  in.  a  nose  in  the  lead.  Even 
then  Peach  was  not  sure  he  had  won,  un- 
til, coming  back,  he  espied  Murphy  run- 
ning to  m(M^t  liim,  radiant  with  delight. 
'■  We  win!"  exclaimed  ]\lurphy;  "  foi-t^'- 
oiic  and  a  half."  Peach  smiled,  and  rode 
on  up  to  the  judges'  stand. 

Barney  stood  just  outside  of  the  weigh- 
er's box,  and  as  Peach  came  out  he  picked 
him  U})  and  embraced  him  in  sight  of 
every  one.  That  night,  when  the  races 
were  over,  Barne\^  found  him  at  "the 
quarters"  rubbing  down  Nero.  "  Peach," 
he  said,  simply,  "  the  luckiest  thing  I  ever 
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did    was    to    <;ive   you    tliat   gold    ])iec(^*'  "  J^ciudi/' said  liai'iu'y,  just,  Ix^l'ore  lliey 

Peach  kei)t  at  his  work.  ));n-l('d    tliat    iii<^hl     to    g'o    ihcir    several 

"  Nohody  ever  I'ode  a  prettier  race;  than  ways,  ''  there's  one  thiii<:-  more  Fd  like  to 

you  did  tliis  afternoon."  know."' 

'•'J'":inks/\said  Pcaeli.  •  Wlial  is  if?"'  :iskcd  J*ea(di. 

""You    saved    inc    more    than    L   like    to  "  I  t's  liow  a  lit  1  h' sa  wed-olV.  hammei-ed- 

tell    you.  hut   Til    say   this.   1    stood   to   go  down  kid  like  you  had  tlie  iKU've  to  ta(;kle 

brok(\"  a  fellow^  like  lvol)h:  and,  what's  more,  how 

''I'm    glad   1  could    win    for   you,  "  an  you  knocked  him  out." 
swered  Peacli.  "hut, — *"  Peach's  car  was  coming-,  hut  he  slopped 

'*  Yes,  I  know  what  tin- ■  hut"  is.     Ifere's  :ind   turned  a  moment  as  he  stepjx'd   into 

a  present    for  you,  aiul  I   never  gave  oiui  the    street.        ■■])at"s    easy.""    he     replied, 

more  cheerful  ly.      (iojind  huy  iJie  news-  "hut,   i    t'ou^'ht.   I    told   you    once    Ixd'oi'e."' 

st,aiid.      Youi-  little   friend  Parry  told  me  Tliere  w;is  pride  in  his  voice,  hut  his  face 

all    about    it    this    forenoon.       1    met    him  showed  a   tinge  of  sorrow.       "  Y'ou   kiiow^ 

dowiitowMi."'      Peach    extended    Ids   hand,  (  Mi  uck  Mc(  hum  >      Well,  he's  me  l)ruddei'. 

and  Barney  counted  into  it  tiv<'  on<',  hun-  (lood  night ." 

dred  dollar   hills.       l\-acirs   eyes    o)"'W  as  Peacli  hoarded  his  car  a-nd  was  whisked 

hirg-e  as  saucers.      Then,  with    oin-    luind  away,  hut     P>arney    stood    there    lighting- 

to   the  gi-ound,  he   turned    a    sonier>;tuh.  a    cigar,  and    wondering-    wh:it    his   direct 

after    which    he    gave    a    yell    of    delio'lit  obligations   were  to  Chuck,  whom   he  did 

which  startled  everv  horse  in  the  st;ii'!<'.  wof  k'liow,  for  his  vicai'ious  assistance. 
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ON  tlie  14t,li  of  June.  1775,  tlie  Conti- 
nental Cono-ress,  facing  actual  war, 
resolved  '"  that  six  coin{)anies  of  expert  i-i- 
flemen  be  immediately  raised  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, two  in  Maryland,  and  two  in  Vir- 
ginia. .  .  .  That  each  cotnj)any.  as  soon  as 
completed,  march  and  join  the  army  near 
Boston,  and  be  there  employed  as  light 
infantry."  These  riflemen  were  the  first 
troops  ever  levied  on  this  continent  by 
authority  of  a  central  representative  gov 
ernment.  On  the  following  day  George 
Washington  was  appointed  couimander- 
in-chief.  Such  was  the  origin  of  tlie 
American  army. 

The  rifle,  at  this  time,  was  a  weapon  un 
known  to  New  England,  and  unused  in 
the  eastern  districts  of  the  other  colonies. 
The  infantry  arm  of  the  period  was  a 
smooth-bore  musl<et.  called  "Brown 
Bess"  by  English  soldiers,  and  "Queen's 
arm"  by  the  Americans.  It  was  very 
inaccurate,  and  of  short  range  When 
Putnam  gave  the  command  at  Bunk(M' 
Hill,  "  Wait  till  you  see  the  whit(^  of  their 
eyes,"  he  did  so  because  the  muskets  and 
shot-guns  with  which  his  men  were  arm- 
ed could  not  be  relied  upon  to  hit  a  man 
at  a  much  greater  distance.  The  I'itle 
had  been  introduced  into  I'ennsy  1  vania 
about  1700  by  Swiss  and  Palatine  immi- 
grants, and  was  made  l)y  them  at  various 
border  towns  in  that  colony  twenty  or 
thirty  years  before  the  Revolution.  Our 
frontiersinen,  appreciating  the  superior 
accuracy  of  the  gi-ooved  barrel,  adopted 
the  rifle  at  once,  and  improved  upon  the 
German  model  with  such  ingenuity  that 
within  a  few  years  they  had  i)roduced  a 
new  type  of  fire-arm.  superior  to  all  oth- 
ers, the  Amei'ican  backwoods  rille.  At 
the  outbreak  of  our  war  for  indepentlence 
the  rifle  was  used  only  in  two  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  earth — in  central 
Europe,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland.  Virginia,  and  the 
C.irolinas,  So  the  call  of  Oongi'es.s  for 
riflemen  was.  in  fact.  a.  call  t'oi-  the  back- 
wootlsmen  of  the  AUeghanie.s.  When 
hostilities  were  so  imminent  ((Jage  was 
already  penned  uj)  in  Boston,  and  IbinkcM' 
Hill  was  but  three  days  off),  why  did 
Congress  send  so  far  and   wide  for  scat- 


tered woodsmen,  when  the  seaboard  towns 
were  alive  with  men  eager  to  serve? 
John  Adams  wrote  to  Geri-y,  after  the 
resolution  had  passed,  "These  are  said  to 
be  all  exquisite  marksmen,  and  by  means 
of  the  excellence  of  their  firelocks,  as 
well  as  their  skill  in  the  use  of  them,  to 
send  sure  destruction  to  great  distances." 
It  was  plain  enough  that  a  corps  of  such 
shar])shooters,  hardy,  'udomitable,  expe- 
rienced in  forest,  war.  would  be  the  right 
material  to  meet  British  regulars. 

There  seems  to  have  been  another  and 
a  deeper  motive  which  impelled  Congress 
at  this  critical  hour  to  hazard  the  delay 
of  sending  for  the  mountaineers.  As  yet 
there  had  been  no  actual  rupture  between 
England  and  the  colonies.  Far-seeing 
men  were  ui'ging  the  country  to  defend 
its  birthright;  but  would  the  })eople  fol- 
low^ The  feeling  of  loyalty  to  Great 
Britain  was  still  strong  among  the  in- 
fluential classes  —  so  strong  that,  only 
two  days  before  this  call  for  I'iflemen  was 
issued.  Congress  itself  had  been  consti-ain- 
ed  to  a])i)eal  to  tlu^  twelves  colonies  that 
they  observe  a  connnon  fast  day  in  recog- 
nition of  King  Geoi'ge  11 1.  as  their  i-ightful 
sovereign,  and  enjoining  them  to  look  to 
God  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  })arent 
state.  ]\Iost  of  our  colonists  lived  within 
shijjping  distance  of  tide-water,  and  had 
])eriodical  connnunication  with  England. 
They  d(>))ended  upon  the  mothei'-country 
for  a  market,  and  for  most  of  tli(^  luxui-ies 
of  life.  Ties  of  kindred  wei'e  kept  alive 
by  mails  and  newspapcM's.  as  well  as  by 
])(M"sonal  contact  with  visitors  from  abroad. 
Blooil  liad  been  s[)illed.  it  was  true,  but 
only  in  a  f<MV  skirmishes,  which  histoi'y 
might  dismiss  as  riols.  The  colonies  wei-e 
still  sei)arated  by  ])t'tty  jealousies  and 
local  ])i'ide.  Cavalier  mockinl  at  Puri- 
tan, and  Knickerbocker  mistrusted  both. 
When  the  supreme  moment  arrived, 
would  thes(»  discordant  (dements  act  to- 
gether, would  N'irginia  strike  hands  wiih 
^Massachusetts,  would  Pennsylvania  forget 
her  (piarnds  with  C^onnecticut  and  Mai-y- 
laiid:'  Granting  that  war  was  inevitable, 
it  was.  above  all  (dse.  essential  that  this 
continental  army  should  have  a  nucleus 
which  was  not  {jrovincial.  but  American. 
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The  call  for  riflemen  reveals  a  subtler 
policy  than  appears  on  the  surface  —  a 
policy  no  doubt  sug-gested  by  the  only 
man  in  Congress  who  knew  the  back- 
woodsmen like  a  brother,  who  had  march- 
ed with  them,  camped  with  them,  fought 
side  by  side  with  them — by  Washington 
himself.  Tliis  frontiei*  folk  remembered 
no  father-land  but  the  wilderness  they 
trod.  Procuring  everything  they  needed 
from  the  forest  with  their  own  hands, 
they  asked  nothing  from  civilization,  and 
were  never  in  debt.  Unschooled  in  world- 
ly arts,  indifferent  to  wealth,  judging  all 
men  by  personal  merit,  practising  the  open- 
handed  generosity  of  primitive  manliood, 
theirs  was  a  true  democracy. 

The  men  of  the  border  were  not  un- 
prepared for  a  call  to  arms.  The  (irst 
formal  threat  of  armed  rebellion  against 
Great  Britain  had  come  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania frontier.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
1774,  a  town  meeting  had  been  hekl  in 
Bosto^i,  at  which  an  appeal  was  issued 
"to  all  the  sister  colonies,  inviting  a 
universal  suspension  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, promising  to  suffer  for  America 
with  becoming  fortitude,  confessing  that 
singly  they  might  find  their  trial  too 
severe,  and  entreating  not  to  be  left  to 
suffer  alone,  when  the  very  being  of 
every  colony,  considered  as  a  free  peo- 
ple, depended  upon  the  event."  Cou- 
riers carried  this  appeal  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  cities  there  was  hesi- 
tancy or  refusal.  As  a  class,  the  gentry 
and  men  of  property, when  not  outspoken 
tories,  were  fearful  of  turbulence  or  of 
commercial  loss,  and  could  not  bo  in- 
duced to  take  what  tliey  considei'cd  a 
reckless  leap  into  the  dark.  As  Dick- 
inson said  m  Philadelphia,  when  Paul 
Revere  brought  the  entreaty  of  Boston  : 
"They  will  have  time  enough  to  die. 
Let  them  give  the  other  ])rovinces  time 
to  think  and  resolve.  If  they  expect  to 
drag  them  b}^  their  own  violence  into 
mad  measures,  they  will  be  left  to  perish 
by  themselves,  despised  by  their  enemies, 
and  almost  detested  by  tlieir  friends." 
But  wherever  public  affairs  were  direct- 
ed bj^  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  and 
mechanics,  there  was  but  one  response, 
courteous  towards  England,  but  iirin 
against  encroachments;  and  when  the 
appeal  of  stricken  Massac husetls  i-eached 
the  log  cabins  of  the  Alleghanies,  our 
backwoodsmen  asked  for  no  time  to 
think  and  resolve.      Little  indeed  it  niat- 
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tered  to  them  whether  tea  was  a  shil- 
ling a  pound  or  a  guinea  a  pound;  they 
never  drank  it.  No  personal  consid- 
erations bound  these  Scotch  -  Irish  and 
Pennsylvania-German  borderers  to  the 
men  of  New  England.  But  like  a  slap 
in  the  face  came  the  news  that  American 
manhood  was  insulted.  Libei'ty  to  these 
woodsmen  was  the  bi'eath  of  life. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1774,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  little  Hanover,  then  in  Lancaster 
County,  on  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania, 
met  to  express  their  sentiments,  and  it 
was  unanimously  resolved: 

1st.  Tliat  the  recent  action  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  IJritaiii  i;  iniquitous  and  op- 
pressive. 

2d.  Tliat  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  oppose  every  measr.re  which  tends  to 
deprive  them  of  their  just  prerogatives. 

3d.  That  iu  a  closer  union  of  tlie  colonies 
lies  the  safeguard  of  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
pie. 

4t:h.  That  in  tlie  event  of  Great  Britain  at- 
tempting to  force  unjust  laws  u})on  us  by  the 
strength  of  arms,  our  cause  we  leave  to  Heaven 
and  our  rifles. 

No  smooth,  conciliatory  ])hrases  here. 
The  rilles  were  ready.  The  riflemen 
would  bare  their  heads  to  no  lord  but  the 
Lord  of  Gideon.  This  was  ten  months 
before  Patrick  Henry  arose  in  the  Vir- 
ginia convention  and  declared  plainh^: 
■'  We  must  light  I  An  ai)peal  to  arms  and 
the  God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  to  us." 

From  Pennsylvania  to  South  Carolina 
the  backwoodsmen  were  of  one  mind,  and 
spoke  it  forthright. anticipating  by  months 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  readiness  of  the  backwoodsmen 
to  take  up  aiMus  Vvas  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  state  of  military  atfairs  along 
the  coast.  ^Massachusetts  had  scarce  a 
dozen  serviceable  cannon,  and  for  half 
of  these  there  was  no  ammunition.  In 
the  whole  colony  of  New  York  there  were 
only  a  hundred  pounds  of  powder  for  sale. 
The  men  who  liaslily  assembled  at  Cam- 
bridge, after  the  affair  at  Lexington,  were 
enthusiastic  but  unruly.  Commissions 
had  l)een  granted  to  eveiybody  who, 
through  local  inthience  or  ])restige  as  a 
civilian,  could  raise  a  company  or  a  iCgi- 
inent.  The  first  general  selected  by  Mas- 
sachusetts was  too  infirm  to  ride  a  horse. 
The  vitally  im])oi'tant  duties  of  arming, 
e(iuip])ing.  and  sustaining  the  army  were 
intrusted  to  merchants  and  professional 
men  who  had  no  adequate  conception  of 
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tlierequirenients.  and  wliose  labor,  tlioug-li  keep  liis  head   and  shoot   straight  under 

zeah)us  and  well-meaning,  was  one  long'  fii'e.      Pitted  against  an  enemy  who  gave 

series  of  hhindei-s.    AVhen  war  broke  ont,  no   quarter,  bnt  tortured   the   living   and 

no  provision  had  been  made  for  arming,  scalped    tlie   dead,  he   became   himself  a 

feediim',  clothing,   or   paying    the   volun-  stanch    fighter    who    never   surrendered, 

teers.  or  caring  for  liie  sick  and  wounded.  The  wilderness  bred  men  of  iron,  and  prob- 

For  lack  of  tents,  tiie  men  made  dugouts  ably  contained  a  greater  number  of  ex])ert 

and   lean-tos.      Many  of  the  soldiers  had  riflemen  than  eould  now  be  mustered    in 

to  return  home  foi'  the  bare  necessities  of  all  America.      It  was  the])ick  of  these  for 

life.      When  AVasliington  made  ready  to  which  Congress  asked. 

pi-ess  the  siege  of  Boston   and  })rovoke  a  ]>ut  the  west  had  wars  of  its  own   to 

o-enei'al  engagement,  he  found  that,  owing  fight.      The  Indians,  finding  that  the  great 

to  a  mistake  of  the  connnittee  of  sup})lies,  bari-ier     chain    of    the    Alleghanies    was 

the    whole    amount    of   ])owder   in    camp  no  longer  im])i'egnable   to   the  white   in- 

would  bai-ely  furnish  nine  cai'tridges  ])er  A^aders,  gi'(iW  desi)ei'ate,  and  fought   with 

man.     Time  which  should  have  been  spent  redoubled    fury.       Moreover,  one    of    tlie 

in  preparation  had  been  wasted  in  discus-  iii'st  acts  of  the  British  government,  after 

sion.  or  devoted  to  fasting  and  ])rayei'.  the  Revolution    began,   was   to  incite  the 

But  the  men  of  the  wildeiaiess  were  al-  savages  to  attack  the  colonies  in  the  rear. 
ways  ready.  Over  every  cabin  door  hung  White  I'ciH^gades  and  ne'er-do-wells  who 
n  well  imule  ]'ilh\  correctly  sighted,  and  had  found  refugee  in  the  wilderness 
In'iglit  witliin  from  fr((iu<'nt  wiping  and  turned  toi-y,  and  ])i'eyed  upon  the  in- 
oilinu".  Beside  it  wer<'  tomahawk  and  dust  rious  settlers.  ]^]vei-v  man  along  the 
knife,  a  b.oi'U  of  good  pou  dt'r.  and  a  ])ou('h  bordei'  was  i-eally  needed  at  home,  to  help 
containing  bullets,  ])atches,  s])ai'('  Hints,  form  a-  rear-gua,rd  of  the  Revolution. 
st(>el.  tinder.  wlu.'tslon(\  oil  and  tow  for  ^'et,  with  chaj'acteristic  generosity,  rifle- 
cleaning  the  rifle.  A  hunting  shirt,  nioc-  men  wer(>,  si)ared.  The  first  men  who 
casins.  and  a  blanket  were  near  at  hand,  ma  relied  to  assist  New  l^higland  in  her  sore 
In  cas<  of  alarm,  the  baclc  woodsman  seized  need  were  the  ])ioiieers  of  the  great  west. 
th(^s<^  things.  ])ut  a  few  jjounds  of  i-ocK-  Uongi-ess  ))assed  its  I'esolution  creating 
aliominy  and  jfi'ked  venison  info  his  a  corps  of  these  shari)shoof(U'S  on  the  lltli 
wallet,  and  in  live  minuti'S  was  i'(>a(ly.  of  .1  une,  1775.  ( !oui'i(U's  on  i-elays  of  swift 
It  mattertMl  not  whether  two  men  or  two  horses  cai'ri(Ml  the  news  lo  the  vai'ious 
thousaiul  were  needed  foi*  \\ar,  t  h(-y  could  county  commitlces  on  tlu^  frontier,  who 
assemble  in  a  night,  ai'med,  accout  red,  and  were  (un  j)ow(3i'e(l  lo  commission  ollicei'S 
provision(Mi  for  a  cami)aign.  foi*   tin;    [)ui'pose.      '^I'he  committees  acted 

As  soon  as  a  ])ioneer  boy  was  big  enough  at    owco..      The    officers   despatched    llu^ir 

to  level   a  rifle,  he  was  given   ])()wder  and  scouts  to  summon  the  men.      On  the  18th 

ball  to  shoot  squiri'els.     A  fter  a  lit  tie  ))rac-  of    July    tli(!    fii'st    company  of    riflemen, 

tic(^  he  was  re(iuir(Hl  to  bring   in  asnjany  Nageks   Bei'k's    (*ounly   '' Dutchmcui,''  ar- 

S(pnri'eis    as     he     had     re(U'ived     charges,  I'ived  at  (•ambi'idge.  and  within  less  than 

riuder  penalty  of  a  S(n-ei'e  lecture,  oi-  (U'en  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  resolution 

of  ha  ving  his  jack'et '' tanned."    Attheage  of  ('ongress  IVM)  backwoodsmen,  instead 

of   twelve  the  boy  became  a  fort  soldier,  of    the     SIO    required,    had     been     raised, 

with  loop-hoh;  assigned  him   fi-om  which  equipped   by  themselves,  and    h'ad   joined 

to  light  when  the  settleis  rallied  against  the   army   before  Boston,  a,fter   mai'ching 

an  Indian   foray,      (i  rowing  older,  he  be-  from    four    to    seven   hundred  miles  over 

came  a  hunter  of  deer,  elk',  buffalo,  and  dillicult  I'oads  — all  without  a  fai'thing  be- 

bear,  skilled  in   ti-ailinu'  and    in    utilizing  ing  ad  vaiu'ed  by  the  ( 'ontinental  treasury, 

cover,  capable  of  enduring  long  marches  Volunteers    had    ])oured    into  the  little 

through  trackless  mountain  forests.      At  recruiting  stations  in  such  numbers  as  to 

night  he  was  content  to  curl  up  in  a  sin-  embarrass    the    ollicers,  who    fain    would 

gle  blanket  beside  a  small  i\v(\  and  slee])  have  been  spared  the  duty  of  discrimina- 

irnder  the  roof  of  heaven.      \(  it  rained,  ting.       Onc^   of   thes(>.  officers,  beset   by   a 

in  a  few  minutes  he  l)uilt  him  a  lodge  of  much  greater  numbei-  of  ai)|)licants  than 

bark  or  boughs,  with    no   iinplement    but  his  instructions  permifted  him  to  enroll, 

his  one-pound  tomahawk.     Incessau^t  war  and    being   unwilling    to  offend   any.  hit 

with   the  Indians   taught  him    to    be   his  U])on  a  clever  exi)edient.      Taking  a  piece 

own  general,  to  be  ever  on  the  alert,  to  of  chalk,  he  drew  upon  a  blackened  board 
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the  figure  of  a  man's  nose,  and  placing 
this  at  sucli  a  distance  tliat  none  but  ex- 
perts could  hope  to  hit  it  wiih  a  bullet, 
he  declared  that  he  would  enlist  only 
those  who  shot  nearest  to  the  mark. 
Sixty-odd  hit  the  nose.  On  hearing-  of 
this  incident,  the  Virginia  Gazette  ex- 
claimed, "General  G-age,  take  care  of 
your  nose!" 

On  the  22d  of  June,  Congress  directed 
Pennsylvania  to  raise  two  more  com- 
panies, making  a  total  of  eight  from  that 
colony;  but  on  the  11th  of  July  it  was 
informed  that  Lancaster  County  had 
raised  two  companies  instead  of  one,  and 
accordingly  the  nine  companies  from 
Pennsylvania  w^ere  formed  into  a  bat- 
talion under  Colonel  William  Thomp- 
son, of  Carlisle,  and  were  mustered  into 
the  Continental  service.  The  men  were 
enlisted  as  follows:  two  companies  from 
Cumberland  County,  two  from  Lancaster, 
and  one  each  from  York,  Northumber- 
land, Bedford,  Bei'ks,  and  Northampton. 
The  limits  of  these  counties  were  more 
extensive  then  than  now,  taking  in  near- 
ly all  of  western  Pennsylvania.  Many 
of  the  officers  of  this  battalion  afterwards 
rose  to  distinction.  Colonel  Thompson 
was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  in  tin^ 
following  year.  He  w^as  succeeded  by 
his  lieutenant-colonel,  Edward  Hand,  of 
Lancaster,  who,  after  brilliant  conduct  at 
Long  Island  and  Trenton,  became  briga- 
dier-general, and  subsequently  major-gen- 
eral. Major  Robert  Magaw,  of  Carlisle, 
l^ecame  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania 
Battalion.  Captain  James  Cliaml)ers  be- 
came lieutenant-colonel  of  tlie  rilles;  and 
the  captain  of  the  other  Cumberland  com- 
])any,  the  brave  William  Hendricks,  was 
killed  in  the  assault  on  (Quebec. 

The  frontiersmen  of  ^Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia were  equally  pr()m])t.  Both  of  the 
Maryland  companies  \vei'e  enlisted  from 
Frederick  County.  One  of  them  was 
commanded  by  Thomas  Price,  wlio  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  whose  Hrst 
lieutenant,  Otho  Holland  Williams,  be- 
came a  brigadier  -  general.  Tiie  other 
Maryland  company  was  led  l)y  ]\rieha(d 
Cresap,  a  famous  bord(M'  warrior,  whom 
Jefferson  wrongly  accused  of  killing  the 
Indian  chief  Logan,  "the  friend  of  the 
white  man."  Cresa])  was  ill  when  his 
commission  I'eached  him,  but  calling  his 
clerk,  he  mounted  the  lad  on  a  fast  horse 
and  sent  him  aci-oss  the  mountains  to 
summon    the    woodsmen.      His   old   com- 


rades responded  to  a  man,  and  Cresap, 
though  stricken  with  a  mortal  ailment, 
led  them  to  Cambridge,  dying  soon  after. 
Of  one  of  the  Virginia  companies,  under 
Captain  Frisson,  nothing  is  known;  but 
the  other  was  a  host  in  itself,  being  com- 
manded by  the  lion-hearted  Daniel  Mor- 
gan, now  only  a  raw  frontiersman,  but 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  brill- 
iant generals  of  the  w^ar,  and  a  personal 
favorite  with  Washington.  Morgan  had 
just  returned  from  Dunmore's  Indian  w^ar 
when  the  news  came  of  the  passage  of 
the  Boston  port  bill.  "We  had  beaten 
the  Indians,"  he  says,  "brought  them  to 
oi'der,  and  confirmed  a  treaty  of  peace; 
and  on  our  return  home,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hockhockin,  we  were  informed 
of  hostilities  being  ottered  to  our  breth- 
ren the  people  of  Boston,  We,  as  an 
army  victorious,  formed  ourselves  into  a 
society,  ])ledging  our  words  of  honor  to 
each  other  to  assist  our  brethren  in  Bos- 
ton, in  case  hostilities  should  commence, 
which  did  on  the  19th  of  April  ensuing, 
at  Lexington."  It  took  Morgan  but  a 
few^  (lays  to  raise  ninety-six  expert  marks- 
men. General  Custis  says:  "  When  Mor- 
gan cried,  with  his  martial  inspiration, 
'Come,  boys,  wlio's  for  the  camp  before 
Caml)ridge?'  the  mountaineei'S  turned  out 
to  a  man." 

xVbout  two-thirds  of  the  rillemen  were 
of  Scotch-Ii'ish  descent,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  i'emaind(M'  were  "  Pennsyl  vaniaDutch- 
m<ui  " — that  is  to  say.  of  Swiss  or  Palatine 
origin.  ^Fany  of  ilii^  [Marylanders  and 
Virginians  were  immigrants  from  western 
Pennsylvania.  The  fanu:)us  riiie  corps 
whicli  ]\lorg;in  afterwartls  formed  from 
mai'ksuKUi  picked  from  the  whole  army 
is  usually  reftM'red  to  as  '"  ]\foi'gan's  Vir- 
ginians,'' but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  two- 
thirds  of  thcMU  Avere  PcMinsyl  vanians, 
inehuhng  a  C()nsidera])le  number  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Cernuins.  One  of  the  latter,  a 
^Ir.  Laulc,  wlio  was  with  Morgan  from 
the  l)eginning  to  tlu^  end  of  the  wai',  was 
the  last  survivor  of  the  corps.  Once, 
wlien  ^Morgan  was  asked  which  race  of 
those  composing  tlie  Auu^'ican  armies 
ma(l(i  the  best  soldiers,  lie  re})lied:  "As 
for  the  tight ing  part  of  the  matter,  the 
men  of  all  races  art^  ])retty  much  alike; 
th(\v  light  as  niueli  as  they  iind  necessary, 
ancl  no  more.  Ihit.  sir.  for  the  grand 
essential  in  the  composition  of  a  good 
soldi(M*,  give  me  the  'Dutchnuxn'  —  he 
starves  well."' 
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At  Fredci'icktown,  Marylaiul,  aiul  Laii-  sldniiing-knife.  Some  of  the  men  wore 
caster,  Pennsylvania,  tlie  men  of  Cre-  buckskin  breeches;  but  others  prefei-red 
sa})'s  company  .a'ave  exliibilions  of  their  leggings  of  tlie  same  material,  reaching 
astonisliing  skill  with  the  riiie.  After  above  the  knees,  and  an  Indian  breech- 
sliooling  by  turns  at  a  piece  of  ])apcr  clout,  llieir  thighs  being  left  naked  for 
the  size  of  a  doUai-.  nailed  on  a  black-  sui)})leness  in  I'unning.  Captain  Moi-gan 
ened  board  sixty  yards  distant,  and  gen-  himself  woi-e  the  breech-clout  dui-ing  his 
erally  hitting  it  oi'  sliooting  very  near  it,  fearful  midwinter  march  thi-ougli  llie 
they  varied  the  amusement  by  shooting  Maine  wiklerness  to  Quebec,  his  bai'c 
in  a  ])i-one  ])osition,  from  their  breasts,  thiglis  exposed  to  the  elements  and  lacer- 
sides,  or  backs,  and  l)y  running  a  shoi't  ated  by  thorns  and  brush.  The  rifie- 
di>tance  and  tlien  fii'ing.  to  show  that  man's  head-dress  was  a  soft  round  hat 
they  were  equally  certain  of  their  aim  with  a  featlnM' in  it.  On  his  feet  he  wore 
when  mancx'uvi'ing  as  in  battle.  Final-  buckslxin  moccasins  oi'namented  with 
Iv  one  of  two  bi'othei's  took  a  })iece  of  squaw- work  in  beads  and  stained  i)0i'cu- 
boai'd.  on]y  live  inclies  broad  and  seven  ])ine  (juills.  Shoulder  -  belts  sujjpoi'ted 
inches  long,  with  a  simihir  ])iece  of  ])a])er  the  canteen,  bunet-])ouch,  and  })owder- 
centred  on  it  foi'  a  l)ull's-eye,  and  held  hoi'ii.  I'he  (dlicers  wei'c  distinguished  by 
the  board  in  his  hand  while  the  other  ci'imson  sashes  woiai  ov(n'  the  shoulder 
brother  shot  through  the  pa])er.  I\)si-  and  around  the  waist,  their  only  insignia. 
ti(^ns  were  then  inn'ersed,  and  the  second  Some  of  the  ollicei's  disdained  swords, 
Iji'olher  held  the  boai'd.  'J'he  si)ectators  ])refei'ring  to  carry  rilles,  lik(^  their  men. 
were  more  astonislied  than  pleased  at  this  C^)lonel  Ivoosevelt  calls  the  hunting- 
performance,  when,  to  iheir  lioi'ror,  one  shirt  "the  most  ])i('turesque  and  distinc- 
of  the  men  j)laced  the  bit  of  board  l)e-  tively  national  dress  ever  woi-n  in  Amer- 
tween  his  thighs,  and  sui)porting  it  thus,  ica."  11  was  adopted  by  the  backwoods- 
stood  smilingly  erect  while  his  bi'other  men  because  it  was  loose,  light,  chea]), 
shot  eight  bullets  successively  thi'ough  inconspicuous  in  the  woods,  and  easy  to 
the  boird.  This  shooting  was  done  oil'-  wash.  In  17r)S,  when  Washington  was 
hand,  at  a  disiance  said  to  have  been  serving  in  the  Ei-ench  war.  he  wj'ot(!  from 
'■  upwards  of  sixty  yai'ds,''  though  it  was  I^'oi't  C^imbei-land  to  Colonel  Pouquet, 
])robab]y  not  over  foi'ty  yards.  The  by-  I'ccommending  in  the  sti'ongest  terms  that 
standers  were  assui'cHl  that  thei'c  \vere  his  men  ])e  pei'mittcd  to  weai'  the  Indian 
more  than  fifty  mcui  in  the  comj)any  who  di'ess.  "  If  1  wcu-e  left  to  ])ursue  my  ow  ii 
could  perform  the  sanu^  feat,  and  that  inclinations,"  he  said,  "I  would  Jiot  only 
there  was  not  one  but  could  "))lug  nine-  oi'der  tlu^  men  to  adopt  the  Indian  dress. 
t(MMi  bullets  out  of  twenty  within  ini  iiudi  l)ut  caus(^  the  oilicei's  to  do  it  also,  and  be 
of  the  head  of  a  tenpenny  nail."'  To  the-  lirst  to  set  the  example  myself.  No- 
show  the  absolute  confidence  that  they  thing  but:  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
had  in  e;udi  other's  iiiarksmanship,  some  lh(!  general  a  i)])rol>;it  ion  causes  me  to  hes- 
of  the  I'itlemen  oU'ered  to  stand  with  ap-  itate  a  moment  to  leav(^  my  regimentals 
])les  on  their  heads  while  others  shot  them  a,t  this  ])lace,  and  ])i'oceed  as  light  as  any 
off  at  a  considerable  distance;  but  the  Indian  in  the  woods."  Pouquc^t  ado])ted 
sensil)le  townspeople  refused  to  witness  the  suggestion  at  once.  Several  times  in 
su<di  foolluirdiness.  his   coi'res])ondence  Washington   ex])ress- 

The  peculiar  c(^stuine  of  the  backwoods-  ed  his  fondness  for  the;  backwoods  .garl), 
men  atti'acted  even  more  attention  than  on  acccnint  of  its  lightness  and  sulliciency 
their  ex]nl)iti()ns  of  mai'ksmanship.  Its  without  extra  baggage.  "When  called  to 
pattei'n  was  l)orrowed  from  the  Indians,  command  tlu^  American  army  at  Cam- 
It  consisted,  lirst.  of  an  ash-colored  hunt-  bridge,  he  i-ecommended  it  for  another 
ing-shirt  of  coarse  linen  or  linsey-wool-  reason.  AVi'iting  to  the  President  of  Con- 
sey.  13u(dvskin  was  worn  in  cool  wea-  gress  conceiaiing  th(»  lack  of  clothing,  he 
ther,  but  it  was  too  hot  foi-  summer  wear,  said:  ''I  am  of  opinion  that  a  numbei-  of 
The  shirt  liad  a  doui)le  ca])e.  and  was  hunting-shirts,  not  less  than  ten  thou- 
fringed  along  the  Q(\^C:>  antl  seams.  V])on  sand,  would  in  a  gj-eat  degree  remove  this 
its  bi-east  was  the  motto  "Liberty  or  difliculty  in  the  cheai)est  and  quickest 
Death."'  Around  the  waist  it  was  secured  niannei'.  I  know  nothing  in  a  si)ecu]a- 
l)y  a  belt,  usually  of  wam])um.  in  whicli  five  view  more  ti'ivial,  yet  which,  if  ])ut 
were  thrust  the  ever-useful  tomaliawk  and  in    practice,   wou.ld    have   a    hapi)ier    ten- 
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dency  to  unite  the  men  and  abolish  tliose 
provincial  distinctions  that  lead  to  jea- 
lousy and  dissatisfaction/'  Mark  well  tlie 
latter  phrase.  The  hunting  -  shirt  was 
an  emblem  of  liberty,  which  never  in  the 
history  of  man  was  worn  by  an  enslaved 
people.  It  was  distinctive.  It  meant, 
"We  are  Americans."  And  when  Con- 
gress drew  its  first  levies  from  the  l)ack- 
woods,  it  did  not  alone  secure  the  services 
of  the  finest  marksmen  living.  Some- 
thing more  was  gained.  It  was  the  moral 
etTect,  upon  the  cam})  at  Cambridge,  of 
independence  tj^pified  byflesli  and  blood, 
clad  in  American  garb  and  wielding  an 
American  weapon. 

Washington  was  a  strict  disciplinarian 
who  observed  military  conventions  when- 
ever there  was  sufficient  reason  back  of 
them ;  but  he  had  a  vein  of  hard  common- 
sense  as  well,  and  nowdiere  did  he  show  it 
more  conspicuously  than  in  discarding 
the  heavy  and  galling  harness  of  the  mili- 
tary dandy  and  substituting  for  it  the 
light,  easy-fitting,  workmanlike  dross  of 
the  frontiersman.  The  British  soldier  was 
condemned  to  stagger  under  a  burden  lit 
only  for  an  army  mule.  He  wore  a 
heavy,  long-skirted  i-ed  coat,  wliich  made 
tlie  best  possible  target  for  the  enemy. 
His  tight-fitting  breeches  impeded  every 
movement  and  checked  the  free  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  His  neck  was  bound 
in  a  high  leather  stock,  which  was  actual 
torture  to  wear.  Mr.  Ross,  the  editor  of 
the  Cornicallis  Correspondence,  says  tliat 
at  Bunker  Hill  "  the  British  moved  to  tiic 
attack  in  heavy  marching  order,  with 
three  days'  provisions  —  altogether  a 
w^eight  of  125  pounds!"' 

The  first  lesson  in  woodcraft  that  the 
backwoods  hunter  learned  was,  "  Go 
light."  Every  article  in  his  scant  outfit 
was  cut  down  to  the  last  ])racticable 
ounce — save  only  the  barrel  of  his  ritle. 
Finding  that  the  Indian,  who  had  re- 
duced marching  and  cann)ing  to  a  science. 
could  with  ease  outdistance  any  white 
man  on  a  long  journey,  he  studied  the 
reason,  and  found  it  in  the  lightness  of 
the  red  man's  outfit  and  the  remarkable 
skill  wnth  which  he  utilized  nature's  sup- 
ply store.  Adopting  the  Indian's  dress 
and  commissariat,  the  white  hunter  found 
himself  equally  agile  and  enduring.  Citi- 
fied people  mistook  this  choice  of  dress  for 
affectation,  for  a  desire  to  a})pear  bizarre. 
"It  was  the  silly  fashion  of  those  times,"' 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  for  rillemen 


to  ape  the  manners  of  savages."  This  is 
the  remark  of  a  tenderfoot.  Ages  of  ex- 
perience had  taught  the  Indian  his  wood- 
craft, and  no  race  of  civilized  men  has  yet 
succeeded  in  matching  it.  The  skill  which 
can  make  the  best  of  all  possible  canoes 
with  no  material  but  a  growing  tree,  and 
no  implement  but  a  crooked  knife,  is  not 
to  be  despised.  It  has  been  said  that  only 
three  human  devices  have  ever  reached 
perfection — the  bow,  the  boomei-ang,  and 
the  violin.  Of  these  the  savage  has  in- 
vented two.  For  perfect  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
better  examples  than  the  Indian's  nn^c- 
casin  and  his  i-ockahoniiny. 

The  moccasin  is  the  most  rational  and 
comfoi'table  of  all  foot-wear.  In  moc- 
casins t!ie  feet  have  full  play;  tlie^y  can 
bend  and  grasp;  there  is  nothing  to  chafe 
th'Mn  or  to  impede  cii'culation.  In  moc- 
casins one  can  move  like  an  acrobat, 
crossing  slender  and  slippery  logs,  climb- 
ing trees,  or  passing  with  ease  and  secur- 
ity along  dizzy  trails  on  the  mountain- 
side where  a  slip  might  mean  sure  de- 
struction. The  feet  do  not  stick  fast  in 
mud.  In  the  North,  when  the  mercury 
is  far  below  zero  and  no  civilized  boot 
will  protect  the  feet  from  freezing,  the 
savag<^  sutfei's  no  inconvenience.  His 
moccasins,  stulfed  with  dried  grass,  let 
the  blood  course  fi-eely.  The  persi)ira- 
tion  may  freiv.e  on  the  hay  in  a  solid 
lump  of  ice.  but  the  feet  remain  warm 
and  dry.  TIh^  buckskin  moccasin,  Ind- 
ian-tanned with  deers*  brains  and  wood 
smoke,  always  dries  soft  after  a  wetting. 
In  autumn,  when  all  the  leaves  and  twigs 
are  dry  as  tinder,  a  man  wearing  shoes 
makes  a  noise  in  the  forest  like  a  troo])  of 
cavalry;  but  in  moccasins  he  can  move 
swiftly  through  the  woods  with  the  stealth 
of  a  ])anther.  Tin;  feet  are  not  bruised, 
for,  aft-'r  enjoying  for  a-  time  the  freedom 
of  natural  covei'ing,  these  hitherto  blun- 
dering nuMuhers  become  like  hands,  and 
feel  their  way  through  tln^  dark  like  those 
of  a  cat.  avoiding  obstacles  as  though 
gifted  with  a  special  sense.  Best  of  all, 
the  moccasin  is  light.  Inexperienced 
sportsmen  and  soldiers  afiect  hii;li-toi)ped 
laced  boots  with  heavy  soles  and  hobnails, 
imagining  that  these  ai-e  most  serviceable 
foi'  rougli  wear.  But  these  boots  weigh 
between  four  and  five  pounds,  while  a 
})air  of  thick  moose-hide  n)Occasins  weigh 
only  elev(^n  ounces.  In  marching  ten 
miles,  a   man  wearing  the    clumsv  boots 
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lifts  twenty  tons  more  slioe-leather  than  nature  broke  down.      "At  the   sight  lie 

if  he  wore  moccasins.  stoj)ped;    the  ritlenien    drew    nearer,  and 

Rockahoniiny    is    the  most  nourishino-  their  commander,  stepping' in  front,  made 

and  dig-estihle  of  all  condensed  foods.     It  the  military  salute,  exclaiming-,  'General, 

is  simply  Indian  corn  parched  to  a  light  from    the   right   bank    of   the   Potomac!' 

brown  iiud  then  pounded  or  ground  to  a  Washington    dismounted,  came   to   meet 

coai'se     })()wder.       It     is     ground    coarse  the  battalion,  and   going   down   tlie  line 

enough   to  mix  with   watei'  without   get-  with   both   arms   extended,  shook    hands 

ting     ])asty.      A     few    ounces,    generall}^  with  the  riflemen  one  by  one,  tears  rolling 

about  four,  arc  stirrtnl  in  a  cu])  of  water  down  his  cheeks  as  he  did  so.      He  then 

and  drunk.     The  corn  swells  in  the  stom-  mounted,  saluted,  and  silently  rode  on." 
ach,  and    the  man   is  fed   for   live  or  six         The   rillemen   were  at  once  emi)loyed 

hours.      Rociwihominy  will  not  mould  or  as    sluu'pshooters,    and     kept    the   enenjy 

deteriorate  in  a  nu>ist   climate,  nor  is   it  coiitinually  in   hot  water.      Hitherto  the 

attacked  by  insects  when  carried  in  a  thin  Bi'itish    outposts    had    been    safe    enough 

muslin    bag.      Among  the  first  white  set-  within    stone's- throw    of    the    American 

tI(M's  of  the  wildei'uess  it   was  known  as  lines,  but  they  now  found,  to  their  cost, 

"coal  Hour";  by  the  ^lexicans  it  is  called  that  it   was  almost  eei'tain   death  to    ex- 

piiiolc.      Our   pion(MM's  r<died  upon  it  as  ])ose    theii*    bends     within     two    hundred 

their  sole  provision,  besides  game  killed,  yards  of  a  rillenum.      So  frequent  became 

and  made  long  campaigns  on    rockahom-  the  returns  of  ollicers,  ])ickets,  and  artil- 

iny  alone  when  g\une  was  scai'ce  or  fear  lerymen  shot  at  long  range  that  Edmund 

of  Indians  i)revented  hunting.  Bui'ke   exclaimed    in    Parliament,  "Your 

The  backwoodsman  had  l)een  qui(,'k  to  ollicers  ai-e  swe})t  oil'  ])y  the  I'iiies  if  they 

learn  what  it  has  taken  centui'ies  of  Invrd  show  tluMr  noses!''      In  the  British  camp 

knocks  to  hammer  into  the  heads  of  mil-  the  riflemen  were  called  "shirt-tail  jnen, 

itary  ))UiHiits,  namely:    that  the  men  who  with  theii*  cursed  twisted  guns;    the  most 

can   mai'ch  hard  ;ind  shoot  sti'aiglst  will  fatal    widow-a.nd-orphan    makei's    in    the 

win;    Did  that  any  rule  or  tool  that   in-  world."      Theii-  ])resence   was   a   godsend 

tei'feres  is  criminal  folly.  to   Ihc  im})ovcrished   American   a.i'my,  as 

I  dwell  at  some  length  upon  this  mat-  tlieii- iii'e  was  more  effective  than  ai'tillery, 
ler  of  e(pii)>ment  because  it  explains  in  and  consumed  but  a  lithe  of  the  })Owder. 
gi'eat  ])art  tin;  extraoi'dinary  feats  of  In  September  thi'ee  comi)anies  of  the 
marching  without  pack-trains  which  wer(^  riflemen  wer(3  ocdei'ed  to  join  the  expedi- 
])(M'form(Ml  hy  oui'  I'ifliMnen  in  lli(>  R<'V()lu-  tion  under  l)(!nedict  Arnold  which  was  to 
tion.  Afl(M'  live  years  of  cami)aiguiiig,  invade^  (^anada.  The  harrowing  details 
from  C^aiiada.  to  the  Cai'olinas,  ]\!oi'gan  of  that  long  march  through  the  frozen 
re])lieil  to  (General  ({refund's  oli'er  of  wilderness  ai-e  well  known  to  i-eaders  of 
wagons  for  traiisportalion  :  "  AVagons  Revolutionary  liistoi-y.  The  laflemen 
would  be  an  impediment,  whether  we  at-  foianed  the  vanguard  of  the  ex])edition, 
tempt  to  annoy  ihe  en(^my  or  -pi-oviih^  for  and  stooti  the  frightful  hardships  of  the 
our  own  safely.  It  is  incompatible  v;ith  journey  l)etter  than  any  of  the  other 
the  iKiture  of  light  tr()o])s  to  be  encum-  troops.  Many  of  the  New  -  l^biglanders, 
l)ered  witli  luggage."  We  hav(^  noted  though  l)ett(,'i'  used  to  the  climate,  were 
{]w  i)romplitude  with  which  tlie  rillemen  daunted  by  the  cold,  starvation,  and  ex- 
were  mustered  and  mai'ched  to  0am-  cessi ve  toil,  and  d(^serted  ;  but  not  a  i-ifle- 
bridge.  Cresap  luade  a  j)heuomenal  joui--  man  wavei'ed.  In  the  assault  u])on  Que- 
ney  over  diflicult  roads,  heaving  Ei'eder-  bee  which  followed,  the  shar])shooters 
ick,  Maryland,  July  IS,  and  ai'riviug  at  alone  succeeded  in  ])(Mietrating  to  the 
l.he  Amei'ican  cau.rp  on  August  0,  having  heart  of  the  town.  Had  they  been  sup- 
c()V(M'(ul  550  miles  in  tw(Uity-two  days;  ])oit(>d  by  the  otluu"  ti'ooi)s,  Quebec  would 
l)ut  this  perforiMauc(^  VN'as  in  turn  eclipsed  pi-obably  have  fallen.  As  it  was,  sur- 
i)y  Moi'gau,  who  led  his  woodsmen,  in  bad  rounde(l  by  overwhelming  numbers,  they 
weathei'.  (JOO  miles,  from  \Viiich(\ster.  Vir-  fought  despcrat(dy  until  further  resist- 
ginia.  to  Oambi'idge,  in  tw(U]!y-one  days.  anc(^  would  have  nn^ant  massacre.  The 
When  Washington,  one  day  riding  cai)tives.  in(duding  Morgan,  Avere  after- 
al()ng  his  lines,  saw  the  fringed  hunting-  wards  exchanged,  and  most  of  them  re- 
siiirts  of  the  Yii'ginians  a])])i'oachi]ig.  the  enlisted.  Tlie  nine  other  companies 
reserve  of  his  naturally  unde.monstrjiti ve  which  had  been  left   at   Boston   remained 
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there  during-  tlie  winter,  and  on  tlie  mem- 
orable 1st  of  January,  177G,  were  reorgan- 
ized as  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot  of  the 
Continental  Army.  The  next  spring- 
Washington  wrote  to  tlie  Pi'esident  of 
Congress  recommending  that  the  rifle- 
men, whose  term  would  expire  in  July, 
should  be  induced  to  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice. "They  are  indeed  a  very  useful 
corps;  but  I  need  not  mention  this,  as 
their  importance  is  already  well  known 
to  the  Congress."  A  large  number  of 
them  served  throughout  the  war,  winning- 
distinction  in  nearly  every  im])ortant  bat- 
tle from  Long  Island  to  Yorktown. 

These  were  by  no  means  the  only 
troops  furnished  by  the  backwoodsmen 
in  our  war  for  independence.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Rifle  Regiment  (Colonel  Samuel 
Miles)  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Penn- 
sylvania Continental  Line,  several  com- 
panies of  other  regiments  from  the  same 
colony.  Colonel  Moses  Rawlings's  Mary- 
land Riflemen,  the  Augusta  Riflemen  and 
others  of  Virginia,  and  several  regiments 
from  the  Carolinas,  wei-e  mustered  most- 
ly from  the  frontier.  Pre-eminent  among 
all  these  organizations  was  tlie  famous 
corps  of  sharpshooters  which  Morgan  se- 
lected from  the  best  shots  in  the  whole 
army.  At  Saratoga,  the  turning -i)oint 
of  the  Revolution,  the  marksmanshi})  of 
these  latter  riflemen  virtually  decided  the 
battle.  Several  times  during  this  en- 
gagement Colonel  Morgan  had  noticed 
a  noble- looking  officer  of  the  enemy. 
mounted  npon  a  splendid  gray  horse, 
dashing  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the 
other  encouraging  his  troops.  Morgan 
recognized  the  brave  fellow  as  an  oflicer 
whose  conduct  he  had  admired  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  19th  of  September.  It  was 
General  Fraser,  who  was  considered  by 
the  Americans  a  more  skilful  and  dan- 
gerous leader  than  Burgoyne,  and  I\Ior- 
gan  himself  regarded  the  issue  of  the 
contest  doubtful  as  long  as  Fraser  re- 
mained in  the  saddle.  Soon  after  llie 
action  commenced.  General  Arnold,  who 
well  knew  Eraser's  ability,  sought  out 
Morgan  and  said:  "Tha^,  officer  upon  the 
gray  horse  is  a  host  in  himself.  He 
must  be  disposed  of  Direct  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  your  sharpslioolers  to 
him."  Morgan's  generous  instincts  re- 
belled, but  he  saw  the  necessity  of  per- 
forming the  cruel  duty,  ''War,"  as 
Macaulay  says,  "is  nevcn-  lenient  but 
where  it  is  wanton."     Selecting-  twelve  of 


his  best  marksmen,  he  posted  them  in  a 
suitable  position,  and  pointing  out  the 
doomed  warrior,  said  to  his  men,  "He  is 
a  brave  fellow,  but  he  must  die."  Some 
of  the  riflemen  climbed  into  trees  to  get 
better  sight.  Among  them  was  Tim  Mur- 
phy, a  renowned  scout  from  Northumber- 
land County,  Pennsylvania,  who,  by 
means  of  a  double-barrelled  rifle,  then  a 
novelty,  had  been  uncommonly  success- 
ful in  the  Indian  wars.  The  shot  was 
very  ditlicult,  for  the  distance  was  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  backwoods 
rifles  had  no  elevating  sights.  The  rifle- 
men rested  their  long  pieces  on  the  forks 
of  limbs  and  began  firing.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  crupper  of  the  gray  horse  was 
cut  by  a  bullet.  Within  the  next  min- 
ute another  ball  passed  through  the 
horse's  mane  a  little  back  of  his  ears. 
An  aide  remarked  to  Fraser:  "Sir,  it  is 
evident  that  you  are  marked  out  for  par- 
ticular aim.  Would  it  not  be  ])rudent 
for  you  to  retire  from  this  })lace?"  Fi'aser 
replied,  "  My  duty  forbids  me  to  fly  from 
danger."  The  next  instant  a  bullet  from 
Murphy's  I'itle  struck  him  through  the 
body,  and  he  was  carried  mortally  wound- 
ed from  the  field. 

The  tactics  of  the  backwoodsmen  were 
essentially  different  from  those  prac- 
tised by  the  best  military  authorities.  It 
was  the  rule  of  war  for  troo])s  to  attack 
ill  solid  formation,  reserving  their  tire  till 
at  very  close  quarters.  Bayonets  were 
feared  more  than  bullets.  The  standard 
infantry  musket  was  very  inaccurate,  and 
had  no  rear  sight.  The  musketry  in- 
structions sim])ly  required  each  soldier  to 
point  his  weai)on  horizontally,  brace  him- 
self for  its  vicious  recoil,  and  pull  the 
ten-i)()und  trigger  till  the  gun  went  oil'. 
The  idea  was  that,  by  dro])ping-  so  many 
bullets  in  a  given  time  upon  a  certain 
area  containing  a  given  number  of  the 
enemy,  so  many  men  would  probably 
be  hit.  But  the  backwoodsman  was  a 
hunter,  who  shot  to  k'ill.  Attack  in  close 
order  against  such  men  was  suicidal.  The 
backwoodsman  fought  always  as  a  skir- 
misher, taking  advantage  of  every  bit  of 
available  cover.  exi)Osing  himself  as  little 
as  possible,  and  directing-  his  murderous 
aim  chiefly  against  the  enemy's  officers, 
because  the  bravest  troops  are  apt  to  lose 
heart  and  \m  stricken  \\\\h  ])aiiic  when 
they  see  their  leaders  fall.  The  British 
regarded  such  tactics  as  "sneaking"  and 
"  cowardlv.''     "  Come  out  and  fight  in  the 
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open,  like   men,"  they  .  would    say.      On  Bunker  Hill  or  the  heights  of  Fredericks- 

ihis  sentiment  military  history  has  long  burg.      Ferguson  was  killed  with  390  of 

since  passed  verdict.      C'est  magnifiquc,  his   men,   and    lost    716    prisoners,  while 

mars  ce  itest  ^kis  la  guerre.     Tlie  back-  the  American  loss  was  but  28  killed  and 

woodsmen  were  siin])Iy  a  centurj^  ahead  GO    Avounded.       The    only    other     battle 

of  the    times  in    their   methods   of    war.  fought    between    sharpshooters     on     the 

The  Britisli  themselves  soon  found  it  ex-  one    side     aiid    ordinary   troops    on    the 

pedient  to  hire  Indians  and  Hessian  jiigers  other  is  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  where 

to  fio'ht  our  sharpshooters,  but  neither  of  the  descendants  of  these  same  backwoods- 

these  mercenaries  ])roved  a  match  for  the  men,  intrenched   on    an    open  plain,  but 

tall  woodsmen  of  tlie  Alleghanies.  outnumbered  two  to  one  by  the  piclv  of 

There  seem  to  have  been  ))ut  two  Eng-  Wellington's  veterans  from  the  Peninsu- 

lishmen  in  the  Revolution  wdio  were  ex-  lar  Avar,  Ivilled  700  of  the  enemy,  wounded 

])ort  sliots  with   the  riile.      Bolli  of  them  MOO,  and  took  500  ])risoners,  while  them- 

had  learned  to  use  and  })refer  this  w^eajjon  selves   losing  but   8   men    killed    and    13 

while  serving  with  German  jiigei'S  in  the  wounded. 

Seven  Years'  War.  Both  commanded  We  have  seen  that  the  backwoodsmen 
I'iflemen  in  the  Revolution,  and  met  our  of  the  Alleghanies  were  llie  tirst  to  for- 
frontiersnien  in  battle.  One  of  these  mally  threaten  armed  resistance  against 
was  George  Hanger,  subsequently  foui'th  Great  Britain,  the  first  outside  colonists 
]>a.ron  Coleraine.  who  commanded  a  lies-  to  assist  New  England,  the  lirst  troops 
sian  jiiger  company,  and  i'osc  to  the  rank  levied  by  an  American  Congress,  the 
of  colonel.  Hanger  says  in  his  book  for  tirst  to  use  weapons  of  ])recision,  and  the 
sportsnuui,  pul)lished  in  1814,  that  tlie  first  to  em])loy  the  o})en-oi'dcr  formation 
best  shots  among  the  American  back-  now  universally  prescribed.  From  the 
woodsmen,  shooting  in  good  light  when  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war  these 
there  was  no  wind  blowing  to  deflect  tlie  hardy  pioneecs  w(>re  evci-yAvhere,  doing 
bullet,  could  hit  a  man's  head  at  200  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  harass- 
yards,  or  his  body  at  300  yards,  with  great  ing  the  enemy,  ])icking  off  ofTlcers  and 
certainty.  As  foreign  ritles  at  that  peri-  a,rtillei\ymen  at  long  range,  stubbornly 
od  could  not  l)e  relied  u])on  foi'  accui-acy  holding  their  own  in  the  line  of  battle, 
at  such  distan(;es,  Hanger  goes  into  grc^at  advancing  to  some  forlorn  ho])e,  covering 
detail  ex})laining  the  reasons  for  the  a  retreat  to  save  the  army  from  disaster, 
American  rifle's  su})eriority,  showing  that  or  disap])earing  like  magic  before  a  supe- 
he  was  a  competent  judge  and  a  trust-  rior  force,  only  to  quickly  reassemble  for 
worthy  witmss.  He  tells  how  once,  attack'  u])on  some  unsus})ecting  outpost 
when  he  and  General  Tarleton  were  mak-  or  detachment.  JJthe,  sinewy,  and  ail- 
ing a  reconnoissance,  an  American  rifle-  enduring,  keen-eyed  and  nimble-footed, 
man  got  in  ])osition  full  400  yards  fi'om  unencumbered  with  l)aggage,  subsisting 
them  (Hanger  ])a('ed  the  distance  after-  upon  next  to  nothing,  making  ]>rodigious 
wards)  and  (ii'cd  two  deliberate  shots  at  marches  over  rough  mountains  or  through 
tliem.  Hanger  and  the  genei-al  Wf^i'C  an  ice-clad  wilderness,  they  were  men  of 
side  ])y  side  on  horseback,  their  knees  al-  heroic  mould,  admired  alike  by  friend 
most  toucliing,  and  a  mount(>d  orderly  and  foe.  Coming  straight  from  the  ab- 
was  directly  in  their  rear.  The  iirst  shot  solute  freedom  of  a  ])rimeval  forest,  they 
])assed  between  the  two  oflicei's,  and  the  a])precia,t(Hl  tlie  reasons  for  military  dis- 
second  killed  the  ordei-ly's  horse.  ci})line,   and    sulnnitted    to   it    witliout    a 

The  o{h(n'  British    I'iilcman  was  iMajor  murmur.       Always    cheerful    and    ready 

Patrick    Fei'guson,    the     inventor     of    a  for  any  undertaking,  they    were   regard- 

bi-eech-loading  rillc  with  wliich   some  of  ed   l)y  Washington   himself  as  the  corps 

his    men    v^ere   armed.       Ferguson   com-  (/'c///^  of  the  Continental  Army.      And  in 

manded     the     ]h4tish    foi-ces     at    King's  the  da.rlvest  hour  of  the  Revolution,  when 

jMountain,  whei'e  he  was  attacked  ]>y  the  half  the  army  was  in    open   mutiny,  the 

backwoodsmen     from     Tennessee.       This  great  commander,  sick  at  heart  but  still 

was    the   iirst   ])itched  liatth^   in    civilized  indomitahle.  declared   to  his  friends  that 

war    in     which     rilles    were    exclusively  if  all  others  forsook  him,  he  would  retire 

used    by   one  of    the   contesting    armies,  to  tlie  backv;oods  and  there  make  a  final 

The  backwoodsmen  cai'ried  by  storm  a  stand  against  Great  I'ritain,  surrounded 
position    naturallv    more    diiiicult    than 
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4  LOVER  of  old  New  York,  o-azino-  out 
j^V  from  one  of  tlie  openiug's  in  that 
graceful  but,alas,  no  lono-er  towering- spire 
of  Trinity — surrounded  as  it  now  is  by 
office  building's  which  frown  majestically 
down  upon  it — that  stands  like  a  sentinel 
at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  insisting"  al- 
ways, even  at  the  doors  of  Mammon,  upon 
the  God  for  whose  worship  ft  was  ordained, 
and  looking"  along-  the  narrow  and  busy 
thoroughfare  leading-  to  the  east,  would 
find  his  emotions  somewhat  mixed  by  the 
contrasts  the  scene  x)resents.  Beneath 
him,  buried  in  the  church-yard,  lies  all 
that  is  mortal  of  the  men  and  women  who 
once  made  up  the  small  community  that 
through  the  passing  of  the  years  has  de- 
A^eloped  into  the  great  metropolis.  Before 
him,  still  instinct  with  life,  is  the  won- 
derful thoroughfare  whose  moods  lind 
their  immediate  reflection  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  land,  and  even  of  the  world. 
Not  that  Wall  Street  is  the  primal  (;ause 
of  that  prosperity,  or  of  its  reverse,  but 
that  it  is  the  barometer  which  immedi- 
ately registers  the  conditions  of  commerce, 
and  either  stimulates  or  enervates  the  pub- 
lic body  to  precisely  the  e.\'t(uit  that  its 
rising  or  its  falling  markets  indicate  the 
health  or  the  sickness  thereof.  If  he  is 
familiar  with  the  names  and  acts  of  those 
who  lie  at  rest  below  him,  certain  portions 
of  the  scene  before  him  will  gather  a  new 
significance,  and  the  ghosts  that  will  rise 
up  before  his  mind's  eye  will,  when  cou- 
pled with  the  tangible  objects  on  the  thor- 
oughfare, teach  him  how  well  or  ill  the 
dead  have  builded.  There  will  be  found 
cut  upon  the  moss-grown  head-stones,  more 
often  than  not  scarcely  legible  to-day, 
names  identified  with  disappointment  and 
failure.  And  again,  others  will  be  found 
which  are  still  chei'ished  as  among  the 
wise  founders  of  institutions  which 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  wis- 
dom have  stood  the  test  of  years,  and 
whose  interests,  wisely  conserved  l)y  their 
successors.  hav(^  passed  beyond  the  vale  of 
possible  failure.  Ours  is  no  longei-  the 
land  of  the  new.      Those  who   regard   its 


marvellous  growth  as  the  i)roduct  of 
chance,  and  who  delight  in  contrasting  it 
with  older  lands,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
their  own,  betray  a  lamentable  ignorance 
of  the  true  causes  of  its  growth.  Thousands 
pass  daily  ui)and  down  the  barometric  strip 
called  Wall  Street  oblivious  of  its  romance 
—oblivious  of  the  fact  that  if  certain  of 
its  institutions  could  speak  they  could  tell 
a  tale  of  wondrous  inii)ort;  blind  to  the 
best  that  is  tliere  before  them;  ignorant 
of  SOUK'-  of  the  chief  factors  in  theii'  civic 
develoi)ment ;  seeing  only  its  less  worthy 
side,  its  mad  struggle  for  selfish  ends,  and 
unliappily  condemning  the  whole  without 
regard  for  the  splendid  virtues  which  a 
very  little  trouble  would  make  obvious  to 
the  most  obtuse  among  them.  They  see 
the  noble  figure  of  Washington  on  the 
steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  and  they  Hatter 
tlunnselves  that  because  they  kiu:)W  that 
this  man  is  called  the  father  of  liis  coun- 
try, and  was  inaugurated  as  first  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  upon  that  very 
s})ot,  they  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Wall  Street  before^  the  ])resent  era  of  mad 
s])eculation — as  they  delight  to  call  it — 
set  in.  Th(\v  gaz(>  ui)on  the  massive  ])ro- 
portions  of  the  Custom  House,  and  have 
a  vague  idea,  that  this  building  too  is  en- 
titl(>d  to  their  res})ectful  consideration  for 
some  reason  or  other.  Even  the  hisioi-y 
of  old  Trinity  itself  is  to  thein  a  hazy 
somethingno  doubt  imi)ressive,  but '"  what 
a  waste  of  valual)]e  real  estate  that 
chui'ch-yard  !'■  is  the  thought  which  is 
up])ermost  in  their  minds. 

T'o  such  as  tlies(>  the  stoi-y  of  an  institu- 
tion inse]iarably  linked  with  the  destinies 
of  New  York  for  a  century  past  will  have 
little  intei'est.  To  others  it  will  ])rove 
not  wholly  unimportant  to  note  that  on 
the  secoiul  day  of  last  month  a  historic 
institution,  now  become  one  of  the  most 
stable,  celebrated  the  one-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  its  birth.  Within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  the  figure  of  Washington,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street,  rises  the  massive 
granite  l)uil(ling  of  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany, in  whose  origin  and  early  history 
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lies  niiK'li  wliicli  to  tlio  miiul  of  a  lover 
of  old  New  A^ork  is  worthy  to  be  i-eeall- 
ed.  To  be.oin.  the  iig'ht  to  obtain  its 
ehartei'  involved  one  of  the  bitterest  con- 
ti'ovei'sies  known  to  the  politics  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  had  for  its  chani- 
pions  on  either  side  men  no  less  conspic- 
nous  than  Aaron  J>iirr  and  Alexander 
Ilaniilton.  JUu-r  aiten)])ted  with  more  or 
less  success  to  wi-est  from  the  Federalists 
the  power  which  their  control  of  the  city 
Ixmkin.u'  institutions — the  Bank  of  New 
A'ork',  charter(^d  in  J701.  and  the  branch 
of  the  United  States  Bank  —  liad  given 
them,  it  is  i)erhaps  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  animosities  engendei-ed  l)y  the 
struggle  ultimately  cost  Bin-r  the  Presi- 
dency; and  the  influence  of  ]3urr's  em- 
bitterment  on  the  life  of  Hamilton  forms 
one  of  the  blackest  pages  of  our  history. 
The  Manhattan  Company  was  not  con- 
ceived in  candor.  Its  ostensible  purpose 
was  as  harmless  as  the  cooing  of  a  dove, 
and  involved  nu'rely  the  ccnnmendcible 
desire  of  its  ]>i'omoters  to  furnish  the  cit- 
izens of  Ncnv  York  city  with  good  pure 
water — a  j)urpose  wdiich,  in  these  days  of 
slirew(  speculators  and  suspicious  minds, 
could  arouse  no  reasonable  oj)position 
even  in  the  ranks  of  the  raljid  ])rohibi- 
tionists.  'I'hat  a  city  bearing  a  secondary 
name  signifying  '"drunkenness''  should 
be  })rovided  with  a  quality  of  water  that 
a  citizen  miglif  lind  to  his  taste  is  a  prop- 
osition that  only  a  madman  would  care 
to  combat,  and  on  the  surfac<^'  the  inten- 
tions of  its  {)romoters  were  cl(\'n"ly  of  a 
philanthropic  nature.  But  with  a  riian 
like  Aaron  Biu'r  behind  an  enterprise  of 
tliis  soi't.  certain  clear  -  visioned  ])ei'S()ns 
found  fault  with  the  virtuous  })lan  of  its 
promoters,  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  ])roi)Osed  charter  was  con- 
structed upon  so  l)i'oad  a  ])lau  that  the  in- 
stitution might  ])i'oi)erly  deal  in  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  go  into  any  othei* 
line  of  human  endeavoi-  i-ecognized  by 
the  laws  of  i]i(>  liiit'-d  States  as  proper 
for  man  to  engage  in.  Tlia.t  interesting 
document  known  as  the  Charter  of  the 
]\Ianhatt(Ui  Comi)any  is  al)out  as  general 
a  license  as  a  corpoi'alion  undecided 
whether  to  operate  a  railway  or  form  a 
cracker  trust,  to  start  a  comic  ]niper  or 
open  a  dei)arlm(Mit  st(^re.  could  ])ossibly 
desire.  Under  its  ]irovisions  ytr.  Ihu'r 
and  liis  associates  might  expend  their 
capital  as  they  wished,  and,  had  they 
chosen — as  thev  did  choose  hiter — ignore 


tlie  water  business  entirely,  and  possibl}^ 
go  ii2to  banking'.  And  it  was  just  hci-e 
that  the  subtlety  of  tlie  most  wily  politi- 
cian this  country-  has  produced  manifest- 
ed itself.  Had  these  water  -  ])urveying 
philanthropists  applied  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  a  charter  for  a  bank  pure  and 
simple,  the  Legislature  failing  to  recog- 
nize either  their  purity  or  their  sim])lici- 
tj',  l)eing  itself  politically  in  oi)position 
to  the  ])etitioners.  the  application  would 
have  ])een  accorded  sliort  shrift.  Burr 
was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  desiring 
to  establish  a  bank,  lie  asked  to  be  ])er- 
niitted  to  incor]K)i'aie  a  water  com})any 
Avith  com])rehensi ve  ])rivilegcs,  and  in 
spite  of  a  bitter  contest,  his  plan  seemed 
so  very  laudable  and  so  extremely  inno- 
cent that  he  ])ut  it  through  successfully. 
When  the  devil  })uts  on  the  I'aiment  of 
the  monk  he  seems  more  convincing  than 
the  most  ai'dent  of  fathers,  and  New  \^)rk 
soon  found  itself  })rovided  with  a  vei'y 
bad  water  s(U'vice,  and  a  bank  that  had 
a  more  considerable  degree  of  strength 
than  might  have  been  exjiected  in  view 
of  the  ti'ickery  of  its  chief  promoter. 

In  Wiviou  a  llisto}'!/  of  Neio  Yorl'  the 
dilliculties  which  stood  in  l^urr's  way  in 
acquii'ing  a  bank  of  his  own  are  compre- 
liensively  set  forth  as  follows: 

"At  (he  next  session  of  tlie  Legislature, 
179'J,'' Pj^i'lo"  writes,  "  (Jolonel  I>urr  obtained 
a  signal  advantage  over  the  wealtliy  Federal- 
ists of  (be  ci(y.  At  tliat  (inic  (here  was,  bo- 
sides  a  l)raiich  o("  (la;  Bank  of  the  UiiKed 
S(a(('S,  hill  one  banking  ins(i(utioii  in  the 
city  of  K<'w  York',  and  (bat  A\as  controlled  by 
l''c(l('i  alisls,  w  lio,  as  (lie  K'cpablieaiis  alleged, 
used  their  powers  for  (lie  fnrtheranee  of  the 
t'etU'ial  cause.  Hoih  of  these  Itanks  were,  to 
a  consi(U'rable  degree,  (la;  creation  of  (General 
llantiKon,  and  both  were  inclined  to  suiH)oit 
and  advance  the  author  of  their  existence, 
'i'he  ,lvcpul)lican  merchants,  it  is  said,  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  see  (heir  Federal  comi)et- 
itors  '  accommo(la(ed  '  hy  the  banks,  while 
their  owu  ap])licat ions  for  aid  were  sui>ercil- 
iously  refused  {  and  it  was  their  cherishe<I 
sclieme  to  establish  a  bank  which  should  be 
as  complaisant  to\\ar<ls  them  as  (he'Jjank  of" 
New  York  '  vsas  ^upp.osed  to  V)e  (o  (laders  ol" 
(he  other  j)ar(y.  J5ut  this  was  diflicult.  J>e- 
sides  a  chronic,'  ])rejudice  against  l)anks  in  (lu* 
p()l)ular  mind,  they  had  to  contend  against  a, 
Federal  majoiity  in  (he  J^egislat  inc.  ^^hi(dl 
alone  could  urniit  a  charter.  In  these  circuni- 
stances  Colonel  I)urr,  hy  an  ing(Miious  nui- 
iio'uvi-e,  accom])lisiicd  what  by  direct  means 
could  not  h-Axe  l)een  done. 

" 'I'he  yellow  fever  had  recentlv  made  dread- 
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ful  ravao^es  in  the  city,  and  impressed  upon 
the  people  tlie  importance  of  securino-  ;i  sup- 
ply of  better  ^yate^  than  that  fnrnished  by  the 
brackish  wells  in  the  lower  part  of  the  island. 
Bnrr  availed  himself  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling.  The  Legislature  was  asked  to  chnr- 
ter  the  Manhattan  Coini)any,  formed  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with 
water,  but  the  real  object  of  which  was  to 
supply  Republicans  with  the  sinews  of  war. 
It  was  uncertain,  the  petitioners  said,  how 
much  capital  the  proposed  water-works  would 
require,  but  as  it  was  highly  desirable  not  to 
risk  failure  by  a  deficiency  of  capital,  they 
asked  authority  to  raise  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  all  probability,  they  added,  this 
would  be  too  much,  and  therefore  they  pro- 
posed to  insert  in  the  charter  a  i)rovision  that 
'  the  surplus  capital  might  be  employed  in 
auy  way  uot  inconsistent  with  the  law  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
State  of  New  York.'  The  bill  passed  both 
Houses,  as  a  matter  of  course,  few  members 
even  so  much  as  reading  it,  and  none,  exce])t 
those  who  were  in  the  secret,  suspecting  that 
'Manhattan  Company'  meant  'Manhattan 
Bank.'  Burr  gained  great  applause  among 
the  leading  Republicans  for  his  adroitness  in 
this  affair,  but  he  lost  character  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  act  stands  justly  condemned  in 
the  records  of  the  time. 

''These  are  the  naked  facts  of  the  nffair; 
but  there  were  palliating  circumstanees,  be- 
sides the  alleged  misuse  of  the  (capital  of  t  h<' 
other  bank.  It  was  proposed  in  the  sehM't 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  which  the  bill  was 
referred  to  strike  out  the  clause  relating  to 
the  use  of  the  surplus  capital  ;  whereu])()n  a 
member  of  the  committee  applied  to  Colonel 
Burr  for  au  explanation.  Burr  avowed  tiie 
design  of  using  the  surplus  ca])ital  to  establish 
a  bank,  or  an  East  India,  Company,  or  any  thing- 
else  the  directors  might  choose,  since  nu^rely 
furnishing  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
with  water  would  not  remun<;rate  the  stock- 
holders. The  bill  was  afterwards  referred  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  who  advised  its 
rejection  on  account  of  the  unlimited  powers 
conferred  by  the  sur})lus  clause.  ^Nfeans  wevo, 
found,  however,  to  overrule  his  objections,  and 
Governor  Jay  signed  the  bill.  Xeverthel(\ss, 
the  great  fact  remains  that:  in  this  business 
Colonel  Burr  sought  one  object  under  cover 
of  another — a  kind  of  political  management 
which  can  never  be  commended,  and  seldom 
excused." 

Mr.  Partoii  coiitiiHios,  v/ritiii<>\  it  uiiist 
be  said,  under  insullicient  information, 
by  saying  that  whether  any  show  was 
ever  made  of  bringing  in  the  water  does 
not  appear,  but  the  bank  was  immedititely 
establislied,  and  soon  became  an  institu- 
tion of  tlie  first  importance.  And  though 
it  was  one  of  the  engines  of  Burr's  polit- 


ical destruction,  yet,  in  after-years,  wlien 
he  was  obscure  and  powerless,  the  Man- 
hattan Bank,  as  I  have  been  told,  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  man  to  whom  it  owed 
its  establishment,  and  showed  him  favors 
which  it  w^ould  not  have  granted  to  any 
other  in  his  situation. 

"The  immediate  effectof  the  Manhattan 
affair,"  he  adds,  "  was  injurious  to  tlip  Re- 
publican party.  In  the  spring  of  1799, Burr 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  As- 
sembly, but  before  the  election  occurred, 
the  secret  of  the  Manhattan  Company 
escaped,  and  a  prodigious  clamor  arose. 
The  newspapers  took  up  the  story,  and 
meetings  denounced  tne  dexterous  ma- 
noeuvre. The  result  was  that  Burr  lost 
his  election,  and,  what  was  worse,  the 
Avliole  R<-publican  ticket  was  defeated, 
and  the  Republican  cause,  which  before 
had  been  gaining  grouiKh  received  an 
ominous  check.  This  was  the  more  seri- 
ous from  the  fact  tliat  in  tw^elve  months 
more  the  Legislature  was  to  be  elected 
Tipou  wliich  wnnild  develop  the  dtity  of 
choosing  ])residential  electors!" 

There  is  no  winking  at  the  fact  that  tlie 
incorporation  of  the  Manhattan  Company 
was  a  shrewd  move  on  tlie  part  of  Burr 
to  further  his  own  political  ambitions, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  to  believe  that 
eventually  it  was  the  step  upon  which 
he  tri])ped,  for  there  is  little  reason  to 
sup})ose  that,  once  launched,  the  Manhat- 
tan Company,  as  a  corporation,  strove 
very  effectively  to  insure  the  advance- 
ment of  the  politician  whose  schemes 
gave  it  birth.  As  a  water  company  the 
Manhattan  has  no  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  record.  It  i)i'omised  original!}^  to  tap 
the  supply  of  the  Bronx,  a  I'iver  full  of 
pure  water— using  the  word  river  in  the 
Ih'itish  sense,  which  thus  dignifies  any 
stream  which  an  able-bodied  man  cannot 
jump  across— and  at  that  time  full  of  a 
very  fair  qtiality  of  trout,  a  few  of  which 
still  remain  ;  a  river  which,  in  comparison 
with  the  Hudson,  is  no  river  at  all.  but 
whose  sentimental  significance  lias  been 
such  as  to  liav(^  its  name  given  to  one  of 
the  l)oroughs  of  the  city  v.^liich  is  now 
callinl  Crreater  New  York.  The  Man'.at- 
tan  Wafer  C^onii)any  never  advanced  its 
pipes,  so  far  as  one  may  discover  from 
its  records,  to  any  i)()int  witliin  ten  miles 
of  the  Bronx,  but  it  built  a  number  of 
tanks  which  were  fed  from  innumerable 
qiu^stionable  souix^es.  Its  water  record  is 
distinctly   unenviable,  and    one  may   flip- 
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paiitlvaver  tliat  in  lliis  lies  its  strength  as  chief  Avnter-supply,  i)nnii)incr  its  waters  from 

a  (inancial  institution,      in  the  writings  of  tlie  (,;ollecf  "  (on  the  recent  site  of  the  Ton.l.s). 

certain  well-thonoht-of  historians  we  nnd  [' ^^'  V"!'/  '^]  '''^\  ''^  ^/.'^f  .f"f  ^''^']'  '^^-^^^- 

LLiunii                      e.                 ,    1      1      -•    T       <  into  hollow  loo-  ]ni)es  (hstributed  niidergroiiiid 

the  statement  that  a  great  deal  of  dissat-  d,,,^,,^^,!^  ^,,^  ,^,,,.^.j.  ^,,,ytUms  of  the  toNvn.     The 

isfaetion  existed  with  tlie  water-su])])Jy  as  j^^onopoly  enjoyed  by  this  company  was  not 

far  back  as  1837.      Indeed,  we  liiicl  m  the  yeriously  dispntcd  until  after  the  close  of  the 

Memorial  Hislory   of  the    Cifi/   of  N'ew  second  war  with  England,  when,  with  the  ex- 

YorJc  by  James  Grant  Wilson,  tlie  follow-  tension  of  the  city  and  the  increase  of  its  i)0])- 

ii!o-  statement  of  conditions:  rdation,  sev(>ral  new  water  companies  were  oi- 

'^  ganized.      The  ])r()moters  of  these  incorpora- 

'•'Tliere  is  not  perhaps  in   the  l^nion/ says  tions  were  fertile  in  schcHies ;  they  had  plans 

a  hook  i)ul)lislied  in   is;)7,  'a  city  more  desti-  for  obtaining  water  from  the  Rye  Ponds,  frou. 

tiiic  of  I  lie  blessings  of  good  water  than  New  the  llonsatonic  Kiver  by  an  open  canal,  fron. 

Yoilc'     The  chief  sonrces  of  water-snp])ly  at  ^Sharon,  Connecticut,  by  the  same  means,  and 

this  time  were  the  old  '  T<'a-water  I*ump"'(lo-  from  artesian  wells,  which  it  was  proposed  to 

ci'.ted  at    llic  northeast   corner  of  Orange  and  l)ore  at  different    places  in  the  city.     Public 

Chatham    streets):    "the  town   })nmi)s,  which  sentiment,  however,  still    insisted   that  water 

then   unriushed   nearly  every  block  ;  the  Man-  should   be   fnrnished  by  the   city  corporation, 

hattaii  Company:  and  Knapp's  Si)ring,  wliich  and  that  no  privilege  should  be  accorded  to  pri- 

fnrnishcd  the  s!i))p!y  to  the  ui)per  i)art  of  the  vate  cai)ital.      P)nt   practical  obstacles,  the  ri- 

city.     'fli<'  mains  of  the  Manhattan  Comi)any  valri(>s  of  these  comi)anies,  and  the  apathy  of 

were  distrilmted  through  the  lower  part  of  the  the  people  frnstrated  all  efforts  to  increase  the 

island,  and  its  llnid,  like   the  gas  of  more  re-  city's    siip))ly.      Circnmslances    were    soon    to 

cent  days,  was  dispensed  for  a  price.    The  wa-  happen  which  would  rudely  awaken  the  city 

ter  from  Knapp's  8prin<i  was  carted  abont    in  to  the  necessity  of  ])rompt  and  energetic  ae- 

ho<isheads,  and  sohl  at  a  ]u'iniy  a  gallon.      The  tion. 

town  ])umps  wvvc  free.  All  the  water  used  in  ''in  1^'"28  thocity  was  visittnl  by  a  disastrous 
the  city  was,  and  had  always  been,  drawn  fire,  whi(di  (consumed  over  six  hnndred  thou- 
from  the  island  itself,  'fhe  earliest  projected  sand  dollars' worth  of  property, and  this  calam- 
reser\()ir  ^\■as  to  have  Ijcen  i)laced  on  liroad-  ity  renewed  interest  in  the  efforts  to  give  the 
wav.  let  ween  Pearl  and  ^^'hil(^  streets,  on  city  pnicr  and  more  abundant  water.  Ixcsoln- 
lands  yiurcdiased  from  the  Van  Cortlandts  in  tions\\er{!  i)i-esenled  atme(;tingsof  the  Common 
1774,  but  the  Pevolntionary  strngiile  ])r(>vent-  Conncil,by  which  a  comnnftee  was  appointed 
ed  its  eonsfrnetion.  For  a  nnmlter  of  years  to  consider  and  re])ort.  The  committee  niged 
after  the  Kevolurion  various  ])lar.s  for  inereas-  the  consti-net ion  of  a  well  and  i-eservoir  at 
ing  the  city's  supi)ly  were  suggested,  but  no  'J'hirteenth  Street  and  the  Bowery,  the  laying 
nnanimity  of  opinion  seems  to  havc^  ])revailed,  of  iron  pi))es  throughout  the  city,  the  erection 
excei)t  upon  the  one  theme  of  the  im})roi>riety  of  st('am-])umps  to  force  the  water  into  the  res- 
of  granting  any  exclusive  A\ater  franchise  to  crvoir,  and  of  hydrants  at  the  various  street 
indivitluals  or  {)rivate  comi)anies.  P.ven  in  corners.  One  reason  ^^hich  the  committee  saga- 
those  early  days  the  ])nrily  of  the  water  from  ciously  advanced  for  the  laying  of  the  i)i})es 
the  Collect  and  tlu;  cit \'s  W(dls  was  (luest ioned  was  that  whenever  the  long-desii'cd  object  of 
by  eminent  ])hysicians.  many  of  whom  thonght  sn])])lying  the  city  wiljj  water  for  domestic 
that  the  Ri'onx  IxiNcr  would  be  a  mor(>,  whole-  i)nr})oses  should  be  carried  into  elfect,  these 
some  source  of  su])ply  than  the  si)rings  be-  same  ])ipes  would  be  found  serNiceable.  The 
nealh  \ho  sands  of  the  eity,  into  which  all  immediate  ])urpose  of  their  introduction  was 
manner  of  impurities  percolated.  The  objec-  to  fuinisii  water  for  use  at  fires.  The  rc^XJit 
lion  to  i)rivale.  water  fraiu-hises  seems  short  ly  A\as  reluctantly  appi'oved  by  the  City  Conn- 
to  ha\('  \aiuslied,  for  in  17l>t)  Ibirr  obtained  cil,  t  he  well  and  reservoir  constructed,  and  the 
from  the  Legislature  the  charter  of  the  ^Nlan-  })i))es  lai<l. 

hattan  Comi);tny.     This  company  was  ineor])o-  '-'From   this   feeble  and  economical   begin- 

rated  ostensibly  to  furnish  water,  bur  in  icali-  ning.'  says  Charles  King  in  his  Memoir  of  ilte 

ty  to  do  a  l>anking  l)nsiness.      '\'\\o  only  baid^s  Aducducl,  '  s))rang  our  nobk;  Croton  A(iueduct; 

previously  chartered  were  contiolled  by  l\'d-  for  tlu^  immense  ami   immediate  advantage  in 

eralists'  capital,  and  Burr's   friends,  who  wer(^  cases  of  lire  derived  from  the  reservoir  imprc^ss- 

largely    Pei)ublican    (/.  r..   Democrat  ie).  c(udd  cd  more  vividly  ujion  the  public  mind  the  far 

never  have  obtained  a  baidanji  fraucb.isi'  from  greater    advantages    that    would    result    from 

their  i)olitical  enemies  had  their  designs  been  havin.u-  a   river  at  command.'      But   these  mea- 

])lainly  announced.      I'nder  a  clause  shrewdl)-  sures  neither  increased   nor  im]>ro^•(Hl  the  su])- 

iucoi'porated   in    its    (diarler.  permitting    it  to  )dy  for  domestic  and  commercial  uses,  although 

use   its   surplus  cajtital   in    any   euKMiuise  not  from  t  ime  to  1  im(>  fresh  ]»rojec^s  were  broached 

inconsistent  with   the  laws  of  !hc   Siatc  or  o\'  ainono-  others,  for  bringing  the   water  from 

the  Union,  tlie   Manhattan  Comi»aii>    olitained  the  Croton  l>y  open  canal  or  i)ipes;  for  taking 

full   warrant    for  engajiino-    in    Itankino;.      lint  the  waters  of  the  Passaic  above  the  Palerson 

for  many  years  it  actually  fnrnished  the  citws  Palls,  and  conveying  them  in  pipes  under  the 
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Hudson  River.     In  all  these  prooi'essive  mea- 
sures a  worthy  champion    was   found   in    the 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  Samuel  Skrens,  who  was 
.  afterward  a  member  of  the  tirst  board  of  water 
commissioners.  In  January,  18:^1,  he  nr<;ed  that 
a  memorial  shoukl  be  presented  to  the  J.e^isla- 
ture  asking  a  repeal  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Manhattan  Company,  the  vesting  of  all  power 
for  supplying  water  in  the  corporation  of  the 
city,  and  authority  to  the  cor[)oration  to  raise  by 
loan  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  introducing  a  supply  of  pure,  wholesome 
water.     Investigations  made  about  this  time 
by  eminent  chemists  and   physicians  empha- 
sized the  need  of  prompt  measures.     A  rejjort 
was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  from 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural   History,  prepared,  it 
was  assumed,  by  Dr.  Dc  Kay.      This  report  set 
forth  with  startling  clearness  the   menace  to 
the  city's  health  from  the  continued   use  of 
water  impregnated  with  the  discharges  enter- 
ing into  the  soil.    In  the  most  populous  neigh- 
borhoods, and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  numerous 
graveyards  which  were  then  scattercul  through 
the  town,  the  water  was  found  by  tests  to  be 
dangerously   impure.      The   graveyards   com- 
municated '  a  ropy  appearance  to   the  water,' 
and   in    warm    weather  the   water  itself   was 
found   to    become   oft^nsive    in    a    few  hours. 
The  noted  coolness  of  the  pump  waters,  then 
so  highh'  prized  by  the  community,  might  dis- 
guise these  impurities,  but  could  not  eliminate 
the  noxious  elements.     Until  within  the  last 
few  years  the  water  on  the  elevated  ground  in 
Broadway  was  considered  to  be  the  best  iu  the 
city,  but  iu  the  progress  of  improvement  this 
had  become  more  and  more  unpalatable.      'In- 
deed,' continues  the  writer  of  the  report,  '  we 
know  of  families  living  above  Broom  Street,  in 
Broadway,  who  are   now  sup[)lied  throughout 
the  year  by  water-carts  from  the  countrx  ;  and 
in  the   direction  of  Laurens    Street,  we   Innc 
been  informed  that  this  foreign   supply  is  le- 
quired    still    further    to    the  north    of    Hroom 
Street.      In  the  sand  bank  underlying  the  city 
are  daily  deposited  quantities  of  excrematious 
matter  to  an  extent, were  it  not  susceptible  of 
demonstration,  whicdi  would  be  assumed  to  be 
incredible. 

"  '  If,'  continues  the  report, '  the  above  facts 
be  well  founded, we  must  naturally  anticipate 
a  deterioration  of  our  water  with  the  increase 
of  the  city.'  The  rei)ort,  in  closing,  expressed 
in  terse  but  strong  language  the  conviction 
that  no  adequate  supply  of  good  or  wholesome 
water  could  be  obtaini^l  on  the  island  for  the 
"wants  of  a  growing  community  like  New  York. 
In  the  face  of  such  startling  facts,  condrmed 
by  various  other  analyses,  the  subject  could 
not  be  abaiuloned.  These  analyses  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  all  etforts  to  seeur<>  a 
pure  or  copious  supply  from  the  s[)rings  of  the 
island.  But  the  advocates  of  economy  at  once 
sought  less  expensive  sources  than  the  Croton 
River.  Various  projects  were  discussed  with- 
in and    outside   of  the   City  Council,  and    the 


idea  of  utilizing  the  Bronx  River  was  again 
urged  with  great  persistency." 

Ill  any  event,  the  Maiiliattan  Conii)aiiy 
had  outlived  its  usefulness  as  a  water 
company. 

Whatever    the    duplicity    of   its    chief 
l)ronioters  in  securing-  their  cliarter  aris- 
ing   from   tlie    exig-encies    of    politics,  or 
wliatever  the  corporation's  shortcomings 
as  a  ])urveyor  of  water  to  the  thirsty  citi- 
zens of  New   York,  tlie  Manhattan  Com- 
})any's   i-ecord    as  a    banking    institution 
has,   with    the    ])ossible     exception    of    a 
single  decade  of  its  existence,  been  one  of 
steady  ])rogress  and   prosi)erity.      Refer- 
ence  to  its  archives  as  reduced   to  their 
essence  by  tlie  writer  of  a  short  article  on 
the   bank,  •|)ublished    in    the   New    York 
Journal    of    Commerce    in    1894,    shows 
that  the  first  directors  of  the  Manhattan 
Company     were    Daniel     Ludlow,    John 
Watts,  John  B.  Church,  Brockholst  Liv- 
ingston, William  Edgar,  William  Laiglit, 
Paschal  N.  Smith,  Samuel  Osgood,  John 
Stevens,  John    Broome,  John    B.   Cbles, 
and  Aaron  Burr,  and  Richard  Harrison, 
Recorder,  ex  officio.      The  original  capital 
of  ^500.000  was  increased  to  81,000,000  in 
1800.      By  October,  1801,  another  81,000.- 
000  was  added  to  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany,  and   tlie   stock    was   then    in  such 
demand  that  it  sold  at  a  premium  of  28 
per  cent. — in  those   days  a   condition   of 
alfairs  that  may  be  set  down  as  extraor- 
dinary.     A   supi)lement    to    the    Act    of 
Incor])oration  was  passed  in  1808,  author- 
izing the  company  to  sell   or  to  lease  to 
tlie  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  Yoi'k 
their  real  estate  and  water  })rivileges,  and 
in   that  case  to  employ  their  whole  capi- 
tal  as    they   would  tlieir  surplus  ca})ital. 
The  dui'ation  of  tlie  oi'iginal  charter  was 
unlimited,  but  the  act  of    1808  provided 
that    tlu!    chai'ter    of    the     bank    should 
cease  thirty  years  fi'om   the   date  of  said 
sale   or   lease  to   the  corporation  of  New 
Yorlc ;     juid    the    act    also    i)rovided    that 
the  Stale  should  be  entitled   to  su.bscril)e 
for  850.000    of   the    slock,  which    was   ac- 
cordingly (loiH\  and   the  capital   then  be- 
came s2. 050. 000.      The   imperfect  cliarac- 
t(M'  of    the    wat(u' -  woi'ks,  and    the  insuf- 
ficient supply  and  inferior  quality  of  the 
water  furnished  ))y  the  company,  od'ered 
no   inducements   to  tlie  city  to   ])urc)iase 
the   water  i-ights  of   the   Manhattan,  and 
tlie  city  accoi'dingly  never  availed  itself 
of  its  opportunit3\      In   addition  to  their 
banking  operations  and   the  construction 
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of  watcr-worlcs.  tlie  conipaivv  in  tiie  '^arly  sted,  JaDuaiy  18,  1847,      J.  M.  Morrison, 

stao-e  of  its  existence  sought  to  introclace  for    eig-bteeii    years    casliier,  was    elected 

tlie"  busijiess    of   insuring    lives,  but    tlie  president  in  October,  18G0.      He  resigned 

nov(>lty  of  life-insurance  in  tliis  country  in  1879,  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  S.  Har- 

at  iJiat  time  prevented  the  business  from  berger,  who  died  October  9,  1880.      Tlien 

going  into  operation,  and  this  scheme  was  William  Henry  Smith  served  until  March 

soon    abandoned    as    unprolitable.       The  3,  1884,  Avlien  D.  C.  Hays  was  elected  to 

water-works  of  tlie  C()ni])any  were  begun  the  vacant  office.   Mr.Stephen  Baker  is  now 

in    1799,  and  at  the  close  of  1801,  i)ipes,  i)resident,  succeeding   Mr.  Hays    in   1893. 

<'onsistinu-   of   l)ored   logs.  Isad    l)een   laid  Mr.  Har])erger    was    a    clerk   in    the   old 

within  the  city  tor  twenty  miles,  supply-  United     States     Bank,    and    entered     the 

ing    about    1400    liouses.      A  lai'gc    stone  sei'vices  of   the   Manhatlan    Company  in 

reservoir    was  built  in   Reade   Street,  ex-  "J80().       He   was     made    cashier    in    1S57. 

tending  to  Chambers,  and  the  water  was  and.   as    stated    above,    was    president   in 

obtained   from    wells   in    the   rear  of  the  1879,  when  J.  M.  Baldwin  was  appointed 

Almshouse  and  from  near  the  '' Collect"  cashier.        Mr.     ]\loiTison     began    service 

]>()nd.      Tliese    works,  including   twenty-  witli    the   com])any   in    1840,  after    being 

live  miles  of  wooden  and  fourteen  of  iron  connected  with    tlie  Merchants'    and   tlie 

pi])(\  engines,  Ixiildings.  etc.,  were  oll'ered  Banlc  of  the  United  Stat(\s,  as  lirst  teller, 

to  the  city  in    1840  for  s384,700,  and   the  and  then  cashier,  which  latter  position  he 

wa.ter   (\\-p(uiditure   by  the  com})any  was  h(3hl  for  eighteen  yeai'S,  nialdng,  with  his 

stated  at  -^41. 30:).  while  the  rc^venue   was  term    as    ])r(>sident    from    1860   to    1879,  a 

only  s]910.      Tiie  jn'oiits  from  the   bank-  ])ei'iod    of    thirty-nine    years'    continuous 

ing  business    w{U'e    large,  dividends  ran-  sei'vice  in  the  bank.      His  ))redecessors  in 

ging  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  for  the  lirst  the  office  of  cashi(>,r  were  Henry  Remsen. 

forty  y(^ars.  amounting  in   1810  to  s7. 082,-  1799    to    1808;    Whitehead    Eish,  1808    to 

yM).       Owing    to    the    bad    manag(Mnent  1810;    Samuel    Ele welling,  1810    to  1810; 

fi'om  IF'M)  to  1S40,  it  was  asc(u4ained  that  Andrew  S(viman,  1816  to  1819,  and  Ro1)ert 

losses    aggregating  about   SKOOO,000  had  Wliite,  1819  to  18 10. 

been  sustained.  These  were  made  up  ]>y  It  is  of  additional  Interest  to  note  in 
i)i'udenl  administration  l)y  i846.  ])ut  the  conclusion  that  while  the  ^^lanhattan 
stockhoUh^'s  lost  the  divid(mds  for  these  Company  is  today  known  wholly  as  a 
six  yeai'S.  Tlud)ank'  in  1S09  established  banking  institution,  it  is  required  to  main- 
two  b!'anch(\s  of  discount  and  de])osit,  tain  a  water  committee,  who  Jinnually  re- 
oiie  at  Utica,  and  the  otluM-  at  I'oiigh-  })()rl  t haf  noa])i)lication  for  a  sujiply  of  wa- 
kee})sie,  but  both  wcM-e  (dosed  in  1819.  tei'  has  been  deuicnl;  and  as  an  assurance 
Daniel  TiUdlow,  the  lii'st  i)i'esid('nt.  re-  of  t  he  contin  ued  maintenance  of  its  sup- 
mained  such  until  E(d)ruary.  1808.  when  i)ly,  there  is  always  i)r(\s(>nt  at  the  annunl 
he  resigned.  ]\[r.  Ludlow's  successor  was  meeting  a,  pitcher  of  water,  freshly  drawn 
Henry  Remsen.  On  December  13,  1825,  fi'om  its  tank'.  Whether  the  directoi-s  or 
.lohn  G.  Costar  was  chosen  ])resident.  He  the  stockholders  test  its  quality  by  really 
was  su('C(»eded  i>y  Maltby  Gelston,  Decem-  drinking  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  an  hon- 
bei"  8, 1829.  Tluui  caiiu^  Jonathan  Thomp-  ored  corporation  into  which  the  writer 
son,  March    24,  1840,  and   Caleb   O.    Hal-  deemed  it  in  (juestionable  taste  to  pry. 


A    POINT    m    IVIOKALS. 

15 Y  KiJ.F.x  <;las(;ow. 

'■rpiTE    question  seems   to  be—"'  Ix^u'an  '"In    my    opinion,"  broke    in    a    well- 

i_    the    Englishman.       He    looked    uj)  known  alienist  on  his  way  to  a  conven- 

and  bowed    to   a   girl  in    a    x'acht ing-cap  tion    in  Vienna,  ''the  question   is  simply 

who  liad  just  come  in  from  declc  and  was  wIkM.Ikm'  or  not  civilization,  in  placing  an 

taking  the  seat  beside  him.      "The  (pies-  exoi-bilant  value  u])on  human   life,  is  de- 

tion  seems  to  be — "    The  girl  was  having  feating  its   ow]i    aims.*'      He   leaned  for- 

some  dithculty  in  removing  her  coat,  and  ward    authoritatively,  and   S]ioke  with    a 

lie  turned  to  assist  her.  half-foreign  precision  of  accent. 
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"You  mean  thai  the  survival  of  tlie 
fittest  is  checkmated."  remarl^ed  a  yonug- 
journalist  travelling"  in  the  interest  of  a 
New  York  daily.  "  tliat  civilization  should 
practise  artificial  selection,  as  it  were?" 

The  alienist  shrugged  his  shoulders 
deprccating-ly.  "My  dear  sir,"  he  ])ro- 
tested,  "I  don't  mean  anything*.  It  is 
the  question  that  means  something." 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying."  hegan  the 
Englishman  again,  reacliing  for  the  salt 
and  upsetting  a  spoonful,  '"ihe  question 
seems  to  be  whether  or  not.  under  any 
circumstances,  the  saving  of  a  human  life 
may  become  positively  immoral.'' 

"Upon  that  point — "  began  the  alien- 
ist; but  a  young-  lady  in  a  pink  blouse 
who  was  seated  on  the  Captain's  right  in- 
terrupted him. 

"  How  could  it?"  she  asked.     ''At  least 
I  don't  see  how  it  could ;  do  you,  Captain  ?" 
"There    is    no    doubt."  remarked    the 
journalist,  looking  up  from    a   conversa- 
tion he   had    drifted  into  with   a   lawyer 
from   one   of  the  Western   States.   "  that 
the  more  humane  spirit  pervading  mod- 
ern  civilization  has   not   worked    wholly 
for  good  in  the  development  of  the  species. 
Probably,  for  instance,  if  we  had  follow- 
ed the  Spartan  practice  of   exposing  un- 
healthy infants,  we  should  have  retained 
something    of     the    Spartan     hardihood. 
Certainly  if  we  had   been   content  to   re- 
main barbarians  both  our  digestions  and 
our  nerves  would  have  been  the  better  for 
it,  and  melancholia  would  ])erhaps   have 
been    unknown.      But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  tlu^  moi'e  heroic 
vii'tues  is  overbalanced  by  an  inci'ease  of 
the  softer  ones.      Notably,  human  life  has 
never  before  been  regarded  so  saci*edly."" 
"On  the  other  side."  observed  the  law- 
yer, lifting   his   hand   to  adjust   his  eye- 
glasses, and    pausing  to    brush    a   crumb 
from  his  coat,"  though  it  may  all  be  vvvy 
well  to  be  philanthropic  to  the  point  of 
pauperizing   half    a    community    and    of 
gi'owing  squeamish  about  capital  ])unisii- 
ment,  the  whole  thing  somelinies  ttikes  a 
disgustingh'  nu:>rbid  tni'n.     Why,  it  seems 
as    if  criminals    were   the    real    American 
heroes!      Only  last  week  I  visited  a   man 
sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  iiis 
two    wives,  and,  by   Jov(\  the   jailer   was 
literally  besieged  by  women  sympathizers. 
I  counted  six  bunches  of  heliotro|)e  in  his 
cell,  and  at  least  fifty  notes/' 

"Oh,    but   that    is    a   form    of   nervous 
hysteria!"  said   the  girl  in  the  yachting- 


cap,  ''and  must  be  considered  separately. 
Every  sentiment  has  its  famitics  —  i)hi- 
lanthropy  as  well  as  religion.  But  we 
don't  judge  a  movement  by  a  few  over- 
wrought discij)les." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  Englishman, 
quietly.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
with  an  insistently  optimistic  countenance, 
and  a  build  suggestive  of  general  solidity. 
"But  to  return  to  the  original  proposi- 
tion. I  suppose  we  will  all  accept  as  a 
fundamental  postulate  the  statement  that 
the  highest  civilization  is  the  one  in  which 
the  highest  value  is  placed  upon  individ- 
ual life—" 

"And  happiness,"  added  the  girl  in  the 
yachting- cap. 

"And  happiness,"  assented  tiie  Eng- 
lisliman. 

''And  yet."  commented  the  lawyer,  "I 
think  that  most  of  us  will  adtnit  that 
such  a  society,  where  life  is  regarded  as 
sacred  because  it  is  valuable  to  the  in- 
dividual, not  because  it  is  valuable  to 
the  slate,  tends  to  the  non-production  of 
heroes — " 

"That  the  average  will  be  highei'  and 
the  exce])tion  lower.'"  observed  the  jour- 
nalist, ^'lu  other  words,  that  there  will 
be  a  general  elevation  of  tli(>  mass,  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  low(M'ing  of  the 
few."" 

"  On  the  whole.  1  think  our  system  does 
very  well,"' said  the  Englislnnan,  careful- 
ly measuring  the  horseradish  he  was 
])lacing  upon  his  oysters.  "A  mean  be- 
twetm  two  extremes  is  a])t  to  be  satisfac- 
tory in  results.  l(  we  don't  produce  a 
Marcus  Aurelius  or  a  Seneca,  neither  do 
we  piv^duce  a  Nero  or  a  Pliocas.  We  may 
have  lost  i)atriotism.  but  we  have  gained 
cosnio})olitaiiism.  which  is  better.  If  we 
have  lost  chivalry,  we  have  acquired  de- 
c<MU'y:  and  if  we  have  ceased  to  be  pic- 
turesqtu\  we  have  become  cleanly,  which 
is  considerably  more  to  be  desired." 

"  I  have  never  felt  the  romanticism  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"'  remarked  the  girl  in 
the  yachting-cap.  "When  I  re;ul  of  tlu^ 
glories  of  the  Crusaders.  I  can't  hel[)  re- 
membering that  a.  knight  wore  a  single 
gai'ment  for  a  lifetime,  and  hacked  his 
hoi'se  to  pieces  for  a  whim.  Just  as  I 
never  think  of  that  chivali'ous  bi'ute, 
Kichard  the  Lion-IIearted.  that  I  don't 
see  him  choi)ping  olF  the  heads  of  his 
tliree  thousand  prisoners." 

'"Oh.  I  don't  think  that  any  of  us  are 
sighing  for  a  j'evival  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
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retui'iied   the   jtnininlist.      '' Tlie  worship  von   Hiirtmanu,  and  the  rest,  and  I  was 

of  llie  past   has  nsually  for  its   devotees  pretty   well     saturated    myself.      At  that 

])eople  Avlio   have    only  known   the   pres-  ao-e  I  was   an    ardent    disciple    of    pessi- 

(.^t •'  niism.      1  am  still  a  disciple,  but  my  ar- 

"AVliich  is  as  it  should  be,"  connnent-  dor  has  abated — which    is  not   the  fault 

ed   the  lawyer.      "If  man  was   conlined  of    pessimism,   but  the  virtue  of    middle 

to  the  worship   of    the   knowable,  all  the  age—" 

world  would  lapse  into  atlieism."'  "A  man  is  usually  called  conservative 

"Just  as  the  u-reat  lovers  of  Innnanity  when   he  has  ])assed  the   twenties,'"  inter- 

wei'c    o-eiHU-ally  hermits,'' added    the   girl  rupted  the  joui'ualist,  ''yet  it  is  not  that 

in  tlie  vnchtiug-cap.      '"  I  had    an    uncle  he  g-j-ows   more  conservative,  but  that  he 

wJio    used    to    say    that    he   never    really  grows  less  radical — '' 

loved  mankind   until    lie  went  to  live  in  "  Rallier    that  he  grows   less  in   every 

the  wildei'ness.''  direction,"  added   the   Englishman,   "  (^\- 

"I    think    we  are    drifting    from    the  ce])t  in  physical  bulk." 

})oint."  said  tJK^   alienist,  helping  himself  The   alienist   a(;cepted   tlie   suggestions 

to  polalocs.     '•  Was  it  not — can  the  saving  with  an  inclination,  and  continued.    "One 

of  a  human  life  ever  })rove  to  be  an  im-  of    my    most   cherished    convictions,"    he 

moral  act^      1  *)n('e  held  that  it  could.""  said,  "  was  to   tlu^  effect  that  evei-y  man 

'"Did  you  act  upon  it,:'""  asked  the  law-  is  the  sole  ai'l)iter  of  his  fate.      As  Scho- 

yer,  with    rising    interest.      "I    mainlain  peniuuuu'   has   it.    '  fliaf  there  is  nothing 

that  no  pi-oi)osition   ca.n    be  said   to  exist  to  irJn'eh  <(  iiKiii  lias  <(,  Diore  iimissailcihle 

until  it  is  acted  upon.      Otherwise  it  is  in  ti/le  tlian   to  liis  oioi    life  and  person.' 

merely  an  embi'yonic  state-   ""  Indeed,  that   i)articular  sentence   liad   be- 

Th(^    alicMiist    laid    down    his    fork    and  come  a.  k'ind   of  motto   witli  our  set,  and 

leaned  ("orward.      lie  was  a  notable  look-  souk^  of  my  companions  (^veii  went  so  far 

ing    man  of  some  thirty -odd   years,  who  as   to    ])reach    Ihe    ])ropei'    ending    of    life 

had  m   de  a  sudden   h^ap  into    popularity  with  the  (mding  of  the  ])o\v(M' of  individ- 

throaga  several  succ(^ssfu]  cases.     Jfeha.d  uaJ  usefulness."' 

a  nervous,  mu.sculai'  face,  with  singularly  He  pausf^l  to  help  himself  to  salad. 

])enetrating   eyes,    and     hair    of     a     light  "I  was  in  Scothmd  at,  the  time,  where  I 

sandy  color.      His  hands  were  whii(5  and  had  spent  a  foi'tnight  with  my  ])arents.  in 

well  shaped.  a    small     village   on    the    Kyh^s    of    Ihite. 

*"  It  was  some  years  ago,""  he  said,  bend-  Wliile    therc^    J    had    bec^n    ti'eating   an    in- 

ing  a  scint illant  glan(.'(3  ai-ound  the  table,  valid    cousin    who  had   acipiired   the  mor- 

"  If  you  will  listen — "  ))hine  habit,  and  who,  under  my  cai'e.  had 

There    followed     a.    stir    of    assent,    ac-  d(;t(U'mined  to  upi'oot    it.       Before  leaving 

companied  l)y  a  nod  from  the  young  lady  I  had  se<-uj'(>d  fi-om  h(;r  the  amount  of  the 

upon  the  <,'a])tain"s  right.     "  1   feel  as  if  it  drug    which    she  had    in   h(!r   ))ossession  — 

would  be  a  ghost  story.'"  she  declai'cd.  some  thirty  grains — done  up    in  a  sealed 

*'It  is  not   a  story  at  all,""  returniul  the  ])ackage,  and  labelled  by  a,  I^ondon  chcm- 

alienist,  lifting    his   wineglass  and    hold-  ist.      As    1    was    in   haste,  I  put  it  in    my 

ing  it  agaiiist  the  light.      "  It  is  merely  a  bag,  thinking  that  I  would  add  it  to  ni}' 

fact."'  cas(^  of  medicines  when   I  i-eached   L(uces- 

Then    he    glanced    swiftly   around    the  t(^r,  where  I  was  to  spend   the  night  with 

table  as  if  challenging  attention.  a,n    old    schoolmate.      I    took    the    boat    at 

''  As  I  said.""  he  b(>gan,  slowly,  "  it  was  Tigbmibi'uaich,  the  small  village,  found  a 

some     few    years    ago.       Just    what   y(\ar  local  ti-ain  at  (xouro(;k    to  reach  Glasgow 

does  not   matt(M-.  but    at  that  time  I   had  with  one   minute    in  which    to  (;atch    the 

comi)leted  a  (M)urse  at  Heid(dbei'g,  and  (>x-  lirst    ex})ress    to     London.      I    made    the 

pected  shortly  to  set  out  with   an  e.\])lor-  change  and  secured  a  iirst-class  snu)king- 

ing   party   for   South    Africa.      It    turned  com])artm(mt,  which  I  at   (ii'st  thought   to 

out  afterwards  that  I   did   r.ot  go,  but  foi-  b(^.   vacant,  but   when    the  ti-ain   had   start- 

the  purpose  of  the  ])resent  stoi-y  il    is  suf-  ed  a,   man    came,    from   the    dr(^ssing-room 

ficient  that  I    intended   to  do  so.  and  had  ami    took   tlu;    seat   across    from  me.      At 

made   my  preparations   accordingly.      At  lirst    1    ])aid    no    heed    to    him,  bnt    ui)()n 

Heidelbei'g   I    had    lived   among   a    set    of  looking  up  oiice  or  twice  and  (inding  his 

German    students    who   were     })enneated  eyes  upon  me.  I  became  unpleasantly  con- 

with   the   metapliysics  of    Schopenhauer,  scions  of  his  ju-esence.      He  was  thin  al- 
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most   to   emaciation,  and  yet    there  was  glanced  indifferently  out  of  the  window, 

a  muscular  sng-gestion  of  pliysical  force  and   following    his    gaze,  I   saw   that  we 

about  him    which  it   was   diflicult  to  ac-  were  passing  a  group  of  low-lying  hills 

count  for,  since    he  was   both   short  and  flecked  witli  stray  patclies  of  heiitlier,  and 

slight.      His  clothes  w^ere  shabby,  but  well  that  across  the  hills  a  Hock  of  sheep  were 

made,  and  his  cravat  had  the  appearance  filing,   followed   by    a   ])easa.nt   girl   in    a 

of  having  been  tied  in  haste  or  by  nervous  short  skirt.      It  was  the  last  faint  sugges- 

fingers.      There  was  a  trace  of  sensuality  tion  of  the  Highlands, 

about  the   mouth,  over  which  he  wore   a  ''Tlie  man  aci'oss  from  me  leaned  out, 

drooping    yellow   mustache    tinged    with  looking  back   upon  the   neutral   sky,  the 

gray,  and  he  was  somewhat  bald  upon  the  sparse  i)atches  of  heather,  and  the  flock  of 

crown  of  his  head,  which  lent  a  deceptive  slieep. 

hint  of  intellectuality  to    his   uncovered  "'What  a   tone    the  heather  gives  to 

forehead.      As  he  crossed   his  legs  I  saw  a  landscape!'  he  remarked,  and  liis  voice 

that  his  boots  w^ere  carefully  blacked,  and  sounded  forced  and  affected, 

tliat  the}^  were  long  and  slender,  taperiiig  "'I  bowed  without  replying,  and  as  he 

to  a  decided  point."  turned  from  the  window,  and  I  sat  upon 

"  I  have  always  held,"  interpolated  the  the  back  seat  in  the  draught  of  cinders,  I 

lawyer,  "  that  to  judge  a  man's  character  bent  forward  to   lower  the    sash.      In    a 

you  must  read  his  feet."  moment  he  spoke?  again: 

The  alienist  sii)ped  his  claret  and  took  "  'Do  you  go  to  London?" 

up  his  w^ords:  ''  '  To  Leicester,'  I  answered,  laying  the 

"After  passing  the  flrst  stop  I  remem-  book  aside,  impelled  by  a  sudden  interest. 

bered  a  book  at  the  bottom   of  my  bag,  'Why  do  you  ask?' 

and,  unfastening  the  strap,  in  my  search  "He  flushed  nervously. 

for  the  book  I  laid  a   number   of   small  ""I — oh,   nothing,'   he    answered,  and 

articles  upon  the  seat  beside  me.  among  drew  from  me. 

them  the  sealed  package  bearing  the  mor-  "Then,  as  if  with  swift  determination, 

phia  label  and  the  name  of  the  London  he  reached  forward  aiul  lifted  the  book  I 

chemist.    Having  found  the  book,  I  turned  had  laid  upon  the  seat.      It  vras  a  ti-eatise 

to   replace  the   articles,   when    I   noticed  of  von  Hartmann's  in  German, 

that  the  man  across  from  me  was  gazing  "  "I  had  judged  that  you  were  a  physi- 

attentively  at  the  labelled  package.      For  cian,'  he  said  —  'a  student,  perhaps,  fi'oni 

a  moment  his  expression  startled  me,  and  a  German  university?' 

I  stared  back  at  him  from  across  my  o])en  "  '  I  am.' 

bag,  into  which  I  had  dropped  the  articles.  "He  paused    for  an   inslant,  and  then 

There  was  in  his  eyes  a  curious  mixlui-e  spoke   in  absent-minded   reiteration,  'So 

of  passion  and  re})ulsion,  and.  beyond  it  you  don't  go  on  to  London?" 

all,  the  look  of  a  hungry  houiul  when  he  '""No,"    I   returned,   im])atiently ;    'but 

sees  food.      Thinking  that  1  had  chanced  can  I  do  anything  fo!'  you?" 

upon  a  victim    of   the  oi)ium  craving,  I  "He   handed   me   the   book,   regarding 

closed  the  bag,  placed  it  in  the  net  above  me  resolutx^ly  as  he  did  so. 

my  head,  and  opened  my  book.  "  '  Are  you  a  sensible  man?' 

"For  a  while  we  rode  in  silence.      No-  "I  bowed, 

thing  was  heard  except  the  }U)ise  of  the  "  'And  a,  philosopher?' 

train  and  the  clicking  of  our  bags  as  they  "  'In  amat(Mir  fashion.' 

jostled  each  other  in  the  receptacle  al)ove.  ''  With  fevered  enen-gy  he  went  on  more 

I   remember  these    details   very    vividly,  quickly,   'You   have  in  your  possev^sion,' 

because  since  then   I   have    recalled    the  lie  said,  'something    for    wliich   I   would 

slightest  fact  in  connection  with  the  inci-  give   my    whole   fortune.'      He  laid    two 

dent.      I  knew  that  the  man  across*  fi'om  half-sovereigns   and    some  odd   silver  in 

me  drew  a  cigar  from  his  case,  felt  in  his  the    ])alm   of   his  hand.       '  This    is    all  I 

pocket  for  an  instant,  and  \hou  turned  lo  ])ossess."  he  continued,  'but  I  would  giv(i 

me  for   a    match.      At  the    same    time    I  it  gladly.' 

experienced  the  f(^eling  that  the    request  "  1  lookcnl  at  liim  cui'iously. 
veiled    a   larger  purpose,  and    thai    there  ""You     mean     the     mor])hiri  ?'     I    de- 
were  matches  in  the  pocket  into  which  he  niand<'d. 
thrust  his  fingers.  "lU'  nodded.     'I  don't  ask  you  to  give 

"But,as  I  complied  with  his  request,  he  it  to  me,'  he  said;   'I  only  ask — ' 
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"liiiterrnpted  liiiii.     'Are  you  in  iKiin?'  college  I  got  into  trouble  with  a  woman, 

"He  lauoliod   softly,  aiul  I  really    be-  and  1  left.      My  falber  died,  his  fortune 

lieve  he  felt  a  tinge  of  amusement.      "It  burst  like  a  bubble,  and  my  mother  moved 

isa  question  of  expediency.' he  explained,  to  the  country.      I   was  i)ut  into  a  bank- 

'  If  vou  h:\ppen  to  be  a  nioralisi  -  '  ing-  office,  but   I    got    into   more    trouble 

"He  bi'oke    off.      "What   of    it?'   I   in-  with  women — this  time  two  of  them.    One 

j,.^j  was  a  low  variety  actress,  and  I  mari'ied 

••H<^  settled  iiiniself  in  liis  corner,  rest-  her.      I  didn't  want  to  do  it.      I  ti'ied  not 

ing  his  head  against  tbe  cushions.  to,  but  I  couldn't  ludp  it,  and  I  did  it.     A 

"'''You.  get'out   at  Leicester,'  he  s;iid,  montli    later  1   left  her.      1   clianged    my 

reclde.-slv.      'I  sro   on   to  London,  whei'c  name    and    went   to   Belfast,  where   I    re- 

rrovidenc(\repres('nt;'d  by  Scotland  Yard,  solved  to  become  an  honest  man.      It  was 

is  awaitinu'  me.'  ^^  top,gh  job,  but  I  labored  and  I  succeeded 

"I  started.      'For  wliatT  — for  a.  time.      The  vari(>ty  acti'ess  began 

'•'Tliev   call    it  n.uirdcf.  I   Indieve,'  he  looking    for    me,  but    1    escaped    her,  and 

returned:  'but   wiitil    t]i<\v  <'all   it  mattei-s  have  esca])ed  hei'  so  far.      Tbat  was  eight 

vei'v  little.      I  call  it  justiliable  liomicide  years  ago.    And  sevei'al  years  after  reach- 

-- tlnit  also  matters  very  little.    Tbe  ]ioint  ing  Belfast  I  met,  aiiotlier  woman.      Slie 

is— 1  will  ari-ive,  tliey  will  be  there  before  ANas  diU'ei-ent.      1   fell    ill   of  l"ev(M'   in   Ire- 

me.     That  is  settled.     Kvei'y  station  along  land,  and  she  nui'scd  me.    She  was  a  good 

tbe   road  is  watched."  wonnin,   with    a    broad    li'isb    face,  strong 

"  I  glanced  out  of  tlie  wiiidow.  hands,    and    motbei'ly    shoulders.      1.    was 

"' But  you  came  from  Glasgow,' I  sug-  weak    and    slie    was   strong,  and  I  fell    in 

o-(.sted.  love  with    liei'.       1  tried    to  tell   her  about 

'■  •  Woi'se  luck  !      1  waited  in  the  dress-  the      varicity     acti'(^ss,      but     somehow     1 

inu'-rooni  until  the  train  started.     I  hoped  couldn't,   and    1    married    her.'       He   shot 

to   have    the    com])artn:(Mif    alone,    but  —  '  the  stump  of  his  cigar  through  the  ()])po- 

He  lerned  forward  aiul    lowei'ed  the  win-  site  window  and  lighted  another,  this  time 

dow -shade.       'If    you    don't,    object,'    In^.  drawimr     tln^    match     from     his    ])()(d':et. 

said,    apologetically:     'I     ruul    the    glare  'She   is   an    hon<"sl    woman,'  he  said  —  'as 

trying.      It    is  a  question    for  a  moi'alist.'  honest  as    the  day.      She   believes  in   me. 

he    rejx'ated.       '  Indited,    1    may   ca.ll    my-  It  would  t:il!   her  to  kjiow  about  the  va- 

self  a   qmvsiion    for    a    moralist,'   and    he  riely  actress — and   all  tlie  others.      There 

smiled  again  with  lliatugly  humor.      " 'I'o  is  on<'  child,  a   g'irl — a,   fi-eckle-faced   mite 

begin   with  tlie  Ix'ginning,  the  {{uestion  is  just    like    her    moth(>r  —  and    anothei'    is 

bred    in     the     bon(!    and    it's    out    in    the  coming.' 

blood.'      He    noddeil    at    my    look'    of   sur-  '"'She     knows     nothing     of     this     af- 

])rise.       'You   arc   an    AnKU'icjni,'  he   con  i'n'w!' 

tinned,    'and    so    am    I.       I    was    born    in  "  '  Not  a  bhimed  thing.     Sin;  is  tin;  kind 

Wa.shington  some  thirty  years  ago.      My  of  woman   who  is  good  h'ecause  she  can't 

falluu"    was   a    jx.'litician    of    note,   whose  ludp  herself.     She  enjoys  it.     I  never  did. 

honor   was    ludd    to   b(^  nnim])(Michable —  I\ly  m<;th(r   is  dill'ei'ent.  too.      She  would 

winch   was  a  mistake.     hLis  nanu3  doesn't  die  if  olhei"  ))eo])le  knew  of  this;   my  wife 

matter,    but     he     bec;im(^     \rvy     wealthy  would  die  if  she  knew  of  it  herself.     Well, 

through  judicious  speculations — in  voles  1  got  tired,  and  !  wanted  nu)ney,  so  I  left 

and  other  thi)!gs.     ^!y  motluu'  has  always  her  and  went    to  Dublin.      I  changed   my 

suffered  from  an  incipient  hysteria,  which  name  aiul  got  a   cderkship  in  a  shipi)ing- 

develo])ed  shortly  hefor(>,   my  birth.'      He  ollice.      My   wife   thinks  I  went  to  Anier- 

wiped  his  forehead  witii  his  pocl-:(;t-hand-  ica  to  get  wort:,  and  if  she  never  heai'S  of 

kerchief,  an.d  knoclanl  the  ashes  fi-om  his  me    sln^'ll    probably    think    no    worse.      1 

cigai'   with    a    tliclc   of    his    linger.        'Tlie  did    inl(ui(l    going   to    America,   but  some- 

nu)tive  for  this  is  not  far  to  seel;.'  he  sjiid.  how   1  didn't.       1  got  in   ^vith   a   man  who 

with  a  glance  at  my  travelling-bag.      He  signed  somebody's  name  to  a  clieck  and 

had  the  coolest  bravado  I  have  evei*  met.  got  me  to  present  it.     Then  we  qnari'cdied 

'  x\s  a  (diild,'  he   went  on,  'I  gave  great  about  the  mom^y,  and  tlie  man  tlirew  the 

|)romise.      Indeed,  we  moved    to   England  job  on  me  and  the  alVaii'  came  out.      But 

that  I  might  be  educated  at  (>xford.      My  before  they  arrested  me   I  ran   him  down 

father  considered  the   atmospheric  (H'cle-  and  shot   him.      I  was  I'idding  the  world 

siasticism  to  be  beneficial.      But  while  at  of  a  damned  traitor.' 
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*'  He  raised  the  shade  with  a  ner\rous 
hand,  but  the  sun  fiaslied  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  lowered  it. 

"  'I  suppose  I'd  liang'  for  it,'  he  said; 
'  there  isn't  much  doubt  of  that.  If  I 
waited  I'd  hang  for  it,  but  I  am  not  going' 
to  wait.  I  am  going  to  die.  It  is  the 
only  thing  left,  and  I  am  going  to  do 
it—' 

"'And  how?" 

"  '  Before  tliis  train  reaches  London,'  he 
replied,  'I  am  a  dead  man.  There  are 
two  ways.  I  might  say  three,  except 
til  at  a  pitch  from  the  carriage  might 
mean  only  a  broken  leg.  But  there  is 
this — '  He  drew  a  vial  from  his  pocket 
and  held  it  to  the  light.  It  contained  an 
ounce  or  so  of  carbolic  acid. 

"'One  of  tlie  most  cori-osive  of  irri- 
tants,' I  observed. 

'*  '  x\nd  there  is — your  package.' 

"  My  first  impulse  ])rompted  me  to  force 
the  vial  from  him.  He  was  a  slight  man, 
and  I  could  have  overcome  him  with  but 
little  exertion.  But  the  exertion  I  did 
not  make.  I  should  as  soon  have  tliought, 
when  my  rational  humor  reasserted  it- 
self, of  knocking  a  man  dow^n  on  Broad- 
way and  robbing  him  of  his  watch.  The 
acid  was  as  exclusively  his  property  as  tlie 
clothes  he  w^ore,  and  equally  his  life  was 
his  ov/n.  Had  he  declared  his  intention 
to  hurl  himself  from  the  window  I  might 
not  have  made  way  for  him,  but  I  should 
certainly  not  have  obstructed  his  pas- 
sage. 

''But  the  morphia  was  mine,  and  that 
I  should  assist  him  was  another  matter, 
so  I  said, 

"  'Tlie  package  belongs  to  me.' 

"  'And  3^ou  vv'ill  not  exchange?' 

"  '  Certainly  not.' 

"  He  answered,  almost  angrily: 

"'Why  not  be  reasonable?  You  ad- 
mit that  I  am  in  a  mess  of  it?' 

"  'Readily.' 

"  'You  also  admit  that  my  life  is  mor- 
ally my  own?' 

"  '  ICqually.* 

"'That  its  continuance  could  in  no 
wise  prove  to  be  of  benefit  to  societv?' 

"'I  do.' 

"'That  for  all  connected  witli  me  it 
would  be  better  that  I  should  die  un- 
known and  under  an  assumed  name  than 
that  I  should  <^nd  upon  the  scatl'old.  my 
wife  and  mother  w^recked  for  life,  my 
children  discovered  to  be  illegitimate?' 

"'Yes.' 


"'Then  you  admit  also  that  the  best 
I  can  do  is  to  kill  myself  before  reaching 
London  V 

"  '  Perhaps.' 

"  'So  you  will  leave  me  the  morphine 
when  you  get  off  at  Leicester?' 

"'No.' 

"He  struck  the  window-sill  impatient- 
ly w^itli  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"  'And  why  not?' 

"  I  hesitated  an  instant. 

"  '  Because,  upon  the  whole,  I  do  not 
care  to  be  the  instrument  of  your  self-de- 
struction.' 

"  '  Don't  be  a  fool ''  he  retorted.  '  Speak 
honestly,  and  say  that  because  of  a  little 
moral  shrinkage  on  your  part  you  prefer 
to  leave  a  human  being  to  a  death  of 
agony.  I  don't  like  physical  pain.  I 
am  like  a  woman  about  it,  but  it  is  better 
than  hanging,  or  life  -  imprisonment,  or 
an,y  jury  tin  ding.' 

''  I  became  ex  hortatory. 

"  '  Why  not  face  it  like  a  man  and  take 
your  chances?     Who  knows — ' 

"  '  I  have  had  my  chances,'  he  returned. 
'  T  have  squandered  more  chances  than 
most  men  ever  lay  eyes  on  — and  I  don't 
care.  If  I  had  the  opportunity,  I'd  squan- 
der them  again.  It  is  the  only  thing 
chances  are  made  for." 

"  '  Wluit  a  scoundrel  3'ou  are!'  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  'Well,  I  don't  Icnow,'  he  answered: 
'  there  have  been  woi'se  men.  I  never 
said  a  harsh  woi-d  to  a.  woman,  and  I  n.ev- 
er  h.it  a  man  when  h(^  was  down — ' 

"  I  blushed.  '  Oli.  I  didn't  mean  to  hit 
you,'  I  responded. 

"  He  took  no  notice. 

"  '  I  lik(^  my  wife.'  he  said.  '  She  is  a 
good  woman,  and  I'd  do  a  good  deal  to 
keep  her  and  the  children  from  knowing 
the  truth.  lVi'hai)s  I'd  kill  myself  even 
if  I  didn't  want  to.  1  don't  know,  but  I 
am  tired — (bvmned  tired." 

"  '  And  yet  you  desertc^l  her.' 

"  "I  did.  I  tried  not  to,  but  I  couldn't 
help  it.  If  I  was  free  to  go  bade  to  her 
to-morrow,  un](\ss  I  was  ill  and  wanted 
nursing,  I'd  see  that  siie  had  gi-own  shape- 
l(^ss,  and  tlia.t  her  hands  were  coarse.' 
He  slrelcluHl  out  his  own,  wliich  were  sin- 
gulai'ly  while  and  delicate.  'I  believe 
I'd  leave  her  in  a  week.'  he  said. 

"Then  with  an  eager  movement  he 
pointed  to  my  bag. 

"  '  That  is  the  (uuling  of  the  difficulty,' 
lie  added,  'otherwise  I  swear  that  before 
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tlie  train  cets  to  London  I  will  swallow  I  ste])i)e(l  out,  closing-  the  door  after  me." 

this  shitr.  and  die  like  a  rat.'  As   the  speaker  finished,  he  reached  for- 

'■•1   admit    vour   right  to  die   in    any  ward,  selected  an  abnond  from  the  stand 

manneryou  clioose.  but  I  don'tseethat  it  of    nuts,    fitted    it    carefully    between    the 

is'niy  place  to  assist  you.      It  is  an  ugly  crackers,  and  cracked  it  slowly. 
•y^  ^'                                 '  The    young    lady    upon    the    Captain's 

•  "So  am  L'  he  retorted,  grimly.      '  Ai  right  shook  herself  with  a  shudder, 
anv  rate,  if  you  leave  the  train  with  that  "'  What  a  horrible  story!''  she  exclaim- 

])acka<>'e  in  vour  bag  it  will  be  cowardice  cd  ;    "  for  it  is  a  story,  afier  all,  and  not  a 

—sheer  cowardice.      And   for  the  sake  of  fact." 

your    cowni'dice    you    will    damn    me    (o  ''A  point,  rather,''  suggested   the  Eng- 

\h\s--       He  touched  tlie  vial.  lishman  ;    "  but  is^  that  all  r 

'•  '  l!   won't  be  pleasant,'  I  said,  and  we  "All  of  the  i)oint,"  I'eturned  the  alien- 

wcre  ^iieni.  '^^■-       "Tlie  next  day   I  saw   in  the  Tiiitcs 

••I  kiKwv  that  the  nuni  had  spoken  the  thai  a.  man,  sup])osed    to   be  James   Moi-- 

truili.       1  was  accustomed  to  lies,  and  had  gaiison,    who     \va,s     want(>d    for     niui'der, 

learned    to    detect    them.      I    knew,  also,  was  found  dead   in   a    first-class  smoking- 

Ihat  the  world  wou.ld  be  well   rid  of  him  compartment    of    the    j'.lidland    Railway, 

and   his    k'ind.      Why    I   sliould    preserve  (.A>i'oner\s  verdict,  'Death  resulting  fi'om 

him   for  death  upon  the  gallows  .1  did  not  an   overdose  of  moi'])liia,  taken    with   sui- 

sec.      The   maj(\sty   of    ihe    law    would    be  cidal  inicnf.' " 

in    no   v.ay    rufUcd    by    Ins  ])renuitui'e  de-  'J'he  journalist- drop])e(l  a  luiu])  of  sugar 

])artnrc:    aiul  if  I  could  trust  that  ])arl   of  in  his  cup  am)   watched  it  a.ttent i vely. 
his   story,  the    lives    of    innocent    women  "I  don't  think  I  could  hav(i  done  it," 

and    chihii'cn    would,    in    tlie    other   case,  he   said.       ''I  might   have   left  him    with 

su.licr  con-idei-ably.      And   even   if  I  and  his  carbolic.      Rut   1  couldn't  have  delib- 

niy  unopened  bag  alighted  at  Leiceslei",  1  ei'atxdy  given  him  his  d<'ath-])olion." 
was  sure  that  lu^  would  never  I'cach  ].on-  'M>ut  as  long  as  he  was  going  to  die," 

don  ali  •(\      He  was  a  desp(>i'ate  man,  this  responded    the    girl    in    the   yachting-ca]). 

I  i-ead  in   his  ^et  face,  his  da/.c^d  eyes,  his  ''it    was    belter    to    let   him    die   })ainless- 

nervous  hands.    He  was  a  ])oor  devil,  and  ly." 

I  was  sorry  for  him  as  it  was.  AVliy,  The  Englishman  smiled.  "Can  a  wo- 
then,  should  I  cotitribute,  by  my  refusal  man  ever  considei'  the  ethical  side  of  a 
to  comply  with  his  recpiest,  an  additional  question  when  the  sy m])atlielic  oiu^  is  vis- 
hour  of  agony  to  his  existence^      Could  1,  ilue  f"  he  ask'cd. 

with  my  pa'etence^  of  i)hilosophic  latitudi-  Tin;   alienist   (racked    another   almond, 

narianism,  alight  at  my  station,  leaving  "I  was  sincere,"  he  said.     '"  Of  that  there 

him   to   sw;'illow   the  acid    ajul  die  lik'(^   a  is  no  doui)t.      I  thought  I  did  I'ight.      Tlu^ 

rat    in    :i    cage    before    the    joui'uey     vras  ((uestion   is     did   I  do  rigliir' 
ovei' ?      I    rememl>ered    that    I    had    once  "  J  t  would  have  been  wisei',"  l)egan  the 

seen   a  guinea-i)ig  die  from  the  elVects  of  la wyer,  argumentatively, "' since  you  were 

carbolic  acid,  and  the  i-emembrance  sick-  stronger   tlian    he,  to  take    the   vial    fi'om 

(Mied  me  suddenlj'.  him,  and   to  leave  him   to   the  care  of  tlu; 

"  As  I  sat  there  llsten.ing  to  the  noise  of  law."' 
the  sla.ckening  train,  which   was   uetiring  "  Ihit    the    wife   arid   childi'en,"   replied 

Leicester.  I  ihought  of  a.  hundi'ed  things,  the    girl     in     the    yachting  -  caj).        "And 

1  triought  of  Scliopenhauer  and  von  liart-  hanging  is  so  horrible  1" 
mann.      I  tliought    of  the   dying  guiiu'a,-  '"So  is  murder,"  res[)<)nded  the  lawyer, 

})ig.      I  thought   of  the  l)road-faced   Irish  dryly, 
wife  and  the  two  childien.  The  young  lady  on  the  Ca])tain's  right 

'"Then  'Leicester'  liashed  hefort^  nu^,  laid  her  iuii)kin  u])on  the  table  and 
and  tic  train  stop'ped.  I  rose,  gathered  rose.  ''1  don't  know  what  was  right," 
my  coat  and  rug,  and  lifted  the  volume  of  she  said,  "■])ut.  1  do  k'uow  that  in  your 
von  Hartmann  fi'om  the  seat.  The  man  idace  I  should  have  felt  like  a  murder- 
remained    motionh^ss    in     the    corner    of  er."" 

the   compartment,  but  his  eyes  followed  The     alienist     smiled     half    cynically, 

me.  '"So  I  did."  he  ansv/ered;    ''Ijut  there  is 

"  I  stooped,  opened  my  bag.  and  laid  the  such   a  thing,  my  dear  young  lady,  as  a 

chemist's  package  upon   the  seat.      Then  conscientious  murderer." 


TOBE    TAYLOirS    APRIL    FOOLISHNESS. 

BY    It  1  Til    McENERY    STUART. 

TOBE  TAYLOR,  the  plantation   wa<»-,  seems  seen  to  carry  away  its  qnota  of  the  swarm   in 

to   Iiavc  been  -a   natural    luiniorist,  or,  as  a  huzzin^'  halo  of  Hies  about  its  head, 

his  fond  mother  put  it,  he  was  "a  born  game-  I'erlnqjs  the-  absurdity  of  the  thing   might 

maker   f'om    de    ground   up.   fo'told    an'   fo'or-  have    reaehed    only    the    scattering    few    who 

dained."  were  doing  their  best  to  preserve  decorum,  had 

As  to  this  last  we  shall  presently  hear;  but  not  lb-other  >Saul,  overcome  with  the  humor  of 

certain  it  is  that  from  tiie  old  days  when  as  a  tlu^    situation,  remarked,  with    a   chuckUi,  '*  I 

lad  Tobe  had  missed  his  dinner  to  lie  in  wait  for  'clarc,  when  I  said  (ley  wain't   no  Hies  on  bap- 

the  tield-hands,  who  tripped  in  the  snares  he  tized  ciiillen,  I  wasn't  no  mo'n  nsin' a  (iggur  o' 

set  for  their  feet,  to   the  time  of  tliis  telling.  Script ui'e  si)cech." 

no  one  ever  felt  ({uite  sale  within  the  range  of  This  of  course    licensed    the   explosion    of 

his  ^' deviltry."  mirth  that  gie(>rcd  it,  and  in  the  nddsf  of  tlu^ 

Tobe  was  no  resj)ecter  of  persons,  times,  or  hilarity  T()l)e- Taylor  slijjped  out  of  (diiirch  and 

places,  and  a  setting  hen  or  the  bishop  of  the  ran    boldly    into   the    woods,  the    back  of  his 

diocese  invited  him  about  equally  as  ])ossil>lc  shaking  shoulders  in    full   view  of  the   (Mitire 

victims  of  a   pra.ctical   joke.      Tin;  ludy    Sab-  congregation — a    way   lie   had  of  confessing  a 

bath  or  the  sanctuary  wa.s  his  to  employ  on  oc-  thing  he  had  done  by  dodging  an  assumed  ac- 

casion,   and    yet,  although   he  had   sometimes  cusation.      'J'lius  he  seiz(>(l   his  success  at  full 

closely  skirted  the  dangerous  edge;  of  impro-  tide. 

priety,  lie  had,  sonndiow,  nex'cr  quite  sf(q>i)cd  Of  course  no  one  thought  Tohe  did  right-  in 

over  the  bounds — which  is  to  say,  lie  had  ne\-  this  instance,  but    tliere   \Mre  really  only  ten 

er  done  so  by  connnon  consent.  ))eo))Ie    in    the    entire    congregation    who    t'vAt 

Of  course  there  were  fnupUMit  irate  niiiu)ri-  that  lu;   had   committed  an  unpardonable  sin, 

ties  who  declared  him  guilty  of  breaking  the  and  who  would  ha\e  beeu  glad  to  help  tar  and 

entire  decalogue,  niore  or  less,  but    they  were  feather  him  then  and  t  here.  excei)t  ing  for  the 

always  such   as   in   the  very  natni'e  of  things  babies   they  carried    -so  ihe_\-  said.      Some  of 

were   not    in    position    for   a    fair  jjerspeet  i\'e.  the  other  mot  hers  would  hardly  ha\<'  {"orgiven 

Tliere  was  always — figurat ivcdy,  at    least-    an  him.  perl!ai)s.  had  the\-   not    heen   seen    laugli- 

appbiuding     audience    who     'pronounced     his  ing.       Indeed,  every  one    in    elnirch    laughed, 

comedies  worthy — and  what    more   could  any  excepting    only    the    tucnty-onc;    who    made 

comedian  ask?  n.p   tlu'  comedy — even    the  few  straggling  fa- 

For    instaiie(!,  on   the    memorable    occasion  theis,   who    ought  to    ha\'e    been  ashamed  of 

Avhen  he  had  put  sorghum  syrup  into  the  bap-  thenis(d\-es. 

tismal  font  at  the  September  christening,  and  Asl'ohe's  own  i>eoj)le  were  Ibijdisfs.  i>erhaps 

had  ten  mothers  struggling  to  keiq)  the   llies  he  eould  hardly  ha\('  l)een  exix'cted  to  have  a 

otf  their  eleven  babies  during  tin'  rest  of  the  ])roiier  r^verenee  tor  tln^  ceremony  repudiated 

ceremony,  while  th(\v  sat  conspicuously  in  the  of  his  sect.      This  seems  the  only  jiossilde  ex- 

anien  pews,  he  had  ])retty  nearly  gone  too  far.  cuse  b)r  him.  unless,  indeed,  we  acc(q)t  his  mo- 

and,   indeed,  he    was  saved    from    i»ublic   dis-  t!i<r"s  c'aim  that  when  Tobe  saw  a  chance  (or 

gracii  only  by  a  coin(;id«MiC(^  which   eoinmitted  a  .j<>k(\  hejust  couhln't  Itclp  )>l<tiiin<i  it.     \\'luqh- 

the  officiating  minister  to  leniency.  cr   this    was   \alid  or  not,  she   certainly   ga\e 

To  such  as  are  not  familiar  with  tlu^  meth-  soni<>  very  serious  and  cogent  reasons  for  her 
ods  or  the  vernacular  of  sonn^  of  the  most  hypotlu\sis  in  the  way  of  prenatal  intluences, 
faithful  preachers  of  the  Word,  in  districts  planetary  and  other,  not  to  mention  a  certain 
eitluu-  over  or  under  populated,  it  may  seem  i)ropliecy  s{)oken  concerning  him  by  an  old 
that  Brother  Saul  Saun(i(>rs  was  cul})al>'\  in-  bliiul  voudro  ]>rophctess  to  whom  she  had 
decorous  when  he  exclaimed  w  it  h  feixor.  as  he  gone  seeking  enlightenmeiit  some  montiis  be- 
held his  hands  in  benediction  over  t  he  line  of  tbrt>  his  birth.  l*eering  with  sightless  tyes 
babes  before  the  ceremony.  "I  tell  yer,  feller-  into  the  night,  the  sorceress  had  raised  her 
sinners,  de^' ain't  no  dies  on  baptized  chilh  n.''  thin  hands,  and  whispered,  mysteriously  : 

Even  as  he  spoke   he  thrust   his   hand   into  ••  y>,u  l.i.k^  fn-  a  ^cldi.r  en  de  ?»I:ii-cli 

the  ba[)tismal  font,  and  as  he  did  so  a  swarm  oi-  n  seiiolar  on  liis  way  to  school," 

of  flies  rose   from   its  surface,  and  when    ores-  '>•''./'''  ^  .^"'''  ''^  ■,'  i';ii)ihow  arch 

,,,,,,                     -                ■                      .     '     ,  Like  a.   luiniiiii -repe  ter  a  .April  fo"!. 
ently  the  babes  i)assed,  one  by  oiu',  under   (he 

hand    of  generous    sprinkling,  each    one    was  Three  times  over,  with  only  a  little  obscurity 
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always  at  the  end  of  tlic  lirst  line,  she  had  .said  and  Tube  knew  it.      He  wondered  what  eftorts 

these  luysterions  words  to  the  ^vaitin«^•  woman,  Phidias  was  making  for  his  relief,  and  he  even 

Zenobia,   and   so   they    had   remained    in    her  had  the  assniance  to  surprise  the  little  man 

mind.     She  was  never  snre  whether  the  words  one   evening   about  bedtime,  when    he   found 

closini;-  the  lirst  line  were  '•  in  the  ^March ''  or  him  sitting  with  his  feet  in  a  bueket  of  kero- 

'•on  the  March  "  or  "in  the  marsh,"  until  the  sene-oil,  cahnly  reading  his  Bible, 

month    of  ]Mareh    had  .passed    in    ungratitied  "1  sh'd  think  you'd  be  afeerd  to  feteh  dat 

expectation,   and   on    the    first   day    of  April  Bible  so  near  yo' foot.i,  Phidias,"  he  remarked, 

there  arrived  the  cheeriest  of  brown  chernbs  dryly  ;  and  when  Phidias  asked  why, he  drawl- 

at  the    birth-cabin,  when    the    hai)py  mother  cd, 

told   the  slory  to  tiie  women,  about  her   l)ed,  '' 'Case  you  know  de  Word  hit's  a  lamp  unto 

and  laughed  with  them  as  she  thought  other  yo' feet,  an' ef  you  don't  look  out,  you'll  splode." 

babe's  being   not  only  worthy  tin;  i)restige  of  Tobe  was  a  bright  fellow. 

an  unciiuivocal   ])rophecy,  but  so  close  to  the  No  one  ever  knew  just  liow  Phidias  finally 

heavenly  favor  as  to  make  free  with  tln^  mys-  got  the  shoes  ofl",  but  in  about  ten  days  from 

tical  siini  of  ])romise.      Think  of  even  (igura-  their  attachment  he  strolle<l  into  the  held  one 

tively  Jumi)ing  rope  witli    the  rainb(tw!      Al-  morning  barefoot  and  smiling,and  at  the  Sat- 

most  a.ny  one  v.onld  l)e  willing  to  l)e  a  fool  for  urday  ev(Miing  cake-walk  following  he  apijcar- 

iive   minutes  for  such   a  privilege  —  K^alizing  ed   in  patent-leathers  which  were  unfjuestion- 

how  nniny  have  to  l)e  fools  all  their  lives  for  ably  tiie  sanje — that  is  to  say,  the  uppers  were 

nothing — and  that   all    who   are  fools   do    not  the    same.       J*hidias    had    been    to  town,  and 

know  it.  and  ihr.t  ])tMiia])s — ?  there  were  sonu;  who  said  the  soles  of  his  shoes 

If  'roi)e  had  not  literally  danced  witii  tlu^  wer<^  new.  They  had  only  been  "as  good  as 
rainbow  all  his  life,  he  seems,  in  every  sense  new"'  \\  hen  tlu>y  first  became  Ins  through  a 
that  a  })i(i])het  could  <]esir<\  to  liave  made  good  misiit  of  a  young  lawyer,  who  luul  sold  them 
the  s))irit  of  this  ])redi(tion.  Perhajjs  no  ))et-  to  Phidias  on  tinu'.  for  live  <lollars,  to  ])e  i)aid 
ter  illustrat  ion  of  this  eonld  be  found  than  (he  in  ])romiscuous  shoe  -  polishing  and  errand- 
one  Just  cited.  "When  oiu  e  his  ]ilayi'nl  fan-  rnnning  al  no  sti])ulated  rate.  The  fact  is 
cies  were  foeussed  on  a  scheUK!  of  fun,  no  they  had  al)out  cost  him  his  freedom  for  an 
thought  of  irreverence  simmus  to  have  entered  indelinite  pei'iod. 

as  a  deterrent    into   U'obe's  artless   conscious-  They  came  high,  ])ul  they  w<Me  the  only  full 

ness.      And  no  doul)t  theie  was  truth   as  well  patent  -  leathers    that   had    (?v<'i"    a[)peared    in 

aschaiiiy  in   the  claim  of  his  defenders  t  hat,  ])lantation    circles    in    tliis   region,  and,  as  he 

"Tobe  didn't  never  mean  no  harm  by  not  liin'."'  said,  they  were  "  ^^■or(  h  (  he  money." 

If  is  also  true  that  he  rarel.\  did  anyreal  haiin.  Of  courses  there  wrvv  times  in  'J'olxvs  career 

It   ^^as  a   waste   of  raw   material,  no  donbt,to  when    it   seemed    to    I  he    thought  fill    observer 

1  hro\\'  out  a  good  set  ting  of  goose;  eggs,  and  to  that     nothing   ^^■as   (piite   so    much    needed   as 

subslitut*^  uiidei-  the  unconscious  sitter  a  half-  sonui  oiie  i)owerl"ul  eiiougli  to  lake  him  by  the 

dozen  half-hat'vdu^d  alligators  that  he  found  in  nape  (d'  I  he  necdv — in    lieu  of  the  absent  collar 

the  sand  :   but  the  liarn-yard  sensation  (hat   it  -  and  t o  shake  a  lit  IliMeNcrence  and  fear  inio 

))roduced    seemed   to  Tobe    (o   make   it   worth  him;   but   Ihert;  an;  cerlain  easy-going,  loose- 

\\hili — that    is   to   say,  if  Tobe   did   it.      Tiiis  jointed,   lounging    folk    a\  liom    il    is  obviously 

was  one  of  the  things  \Nhi(h  were  found  doiu-,  liest  lo'^kee})  ii  lends  wit  h  "  on  gen(^ral  i)rinci- 

and  as  it  was  only  hiss<Ml — fiom   tin,'  mother-  ]»les,      Tobe  was  one  of  Ihese. 

goose  uj) — Tobe  n(>ver  confessiul   il.      Tseitiier  The   1st  of  A))ril  was  Tobe's  red-letler  day, 

did    he    ever  own    to    the    lilling    the   toes   of  in  a  calendar  all   jninted   more  or  less  in   gay 

I'hidias  Joy's  ])alent-leat  her  shoes  wilh   lar —  coloi'.      It  would  have  been  so,  i)i'oba])Iy,  even 

and  for  diji'e rent  reasons.  jiad  it  not  l)een  his  birthday. 

Of  co'.rrse    Phidias    iuii;hf    h.ave   gotten   th(i  "  iJirfday   in   two  munis  —  birfday  in  three 

shoes  off  if  thei'e  had  been  any  socks,  but  as  it  weel>;s  -  ])irf(lay  in  a  week — bii'fday  <lay  arlei- 

was  he  had  Ixmmi  obligiMl  to  go  to  the  held  for  lo-mori-er-  birfday  to-morrer — bdtcr  looJc out !'' 

a  week  in  llie  tight  i)atent-leat hers.  So  it  had  been  I'lis  life  hal)it  to  ajJiiroacdi  it. 

That  was  funny,  but  It  was  not  halfsofunny  Asa  matter  (d"  fad,  ])eople  on   the  ])lace  were 

as    th(!    (expression     of    that    young    gallant's  afraid  to  eat  or  lo  (Frink,  to   turn   their  bacl-.s, 

iace    a.s     he     limpcil     along     the    caiu'     I'ows,  or  to  a^s\^•er  a  cisil  (|Uesi  ion  on  this  day  ^^  hen 

abusing  all  "dnrn  fools"  in  general  under  his  'i'olx;  was  within  eaishot,  or  (;ven  when  he  was 

bi-eath.      He  would  have  scored  Tolx'  ror.ndly,  not.  lest  he  ))e  in  hiding. 

but  for  reasons.  lucidentally.  'i'obe  was  the  Ami  so.  when  on  the  moi-ning  of  his  nine- 
champion  Avresller  <d"  six  ])lan  tat  ions,  and  he  teenlh  l)irlhday  it  was  rumored  that 'J'obe  was 
w.as  ca]>tain  of  the  ••  J3]a(d<  and  Tan  "  baseb;ill  ill.  every  bo(iy  '  smile<!,  wondering  what  i)art 
nine,  and  IMiidias  was  desi.^iied  tor  a  watch-  this  ruse  was  lo  })lay  in  the  day's  comedy, 
charm.  TJiere  wa.s  more  comfort  in  not  know-  When  the  morning  i>assed,  liowever,  and  he 
ing  who  put  the  tar  in  his  b(M)ts  tiian  ther^'  did  not  a))pear,and  late  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
could  i)ossibly  have  been  in  linding  out.  seen  to  stroll  languidly  over  to  the  wash-house, 

Phidias  could  have  had  the  shoes  cut  from  looking  gray  about   the   month    and   with  his 

his  feel,  of  course,  but  he  wanted  to  save  then;.,  head  tied  u}).  the  women   who  saw  him  were 
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Okl  tlicui  miglit  l)c  already  liere,  not  knowing 
AuntJiuly,tlio(leaf  superannuated  woman  who  \^iuch  women  were  at  the  si)riii<>-.  But  he 
lived  at  the  wash-house,  and  was  presiding  knew  that  none  of  the  nu)thors  of  young  ba- 
geniiis  of  the  tubs,  was  very  fond  of  Tobe,  and  hies  were  in  the  held,  and  that  such  as  were 
it  was  his  habit  to  seek  her  comfortable  hearth  ahle  were  ex})ected  to  "put  in"  part  of  each 
when  he  needed  coddling.  When  she  saw  day  either  at  tlie  wash-hous(;  or  in  the  sewing- 
him  to-day,  she  threw  him  her  gray  hlanket,  room.  He  remembered  that  a  woman  named 
poured  several  things  into  a  tomato-can  and  Dinah  Wilbor  usually  washed  at  her  own 
set  it  on  the  coals,  and  Tohe  knew  that  he  spring,  and  that  she  had  a  young  child.  In 
would  soon  iiave  a  dose  of  the  good,  oniony,  about  three  minutes  he  had  mufiled  his  face 
sugary,  cinnamon  -  flavored,  buttery,  bitter  and  neck,  drawn  up  his  shoulders  again  in  a 
brew  with  which  Judy  intercepted  all  the  siur  of  wet-chicken  exjjression,  and  started 
common  ills  of  life,  and  which  Tobe  thought,  al-  out  in  the  direction  of  Dinah's  cabin, 
most  as  good  as  uu)lasses  candy.  Tobe  was  real-  He  found  her  washing  under  the  trees  at  her 
ly  pretty  miserable  to-day;  and  when  he  closed  door,  as  he  had  expected,  but,  as  he  had  not 
his  eyes  and  rolled  into  the  blanket  like  a  co-  expected,  she  saw  him  at  the  same  monuMit, 
coon  before  the  fire,  he  was  as  guiltless  of  any  and  perceiving  this,  he  ambled  up  to  her,  even 
mischievous  intention  as  the  cat  tliat  slept  be-  taking  a  seat  on  the  m  ash-bench  at  her  side, 
side  him.  Even  when  he  happened  to  notice  Avliile  he  told  lier  how  "po'ly"  he  felt — "jes 
a  tiny  brown  hand  on  the  i)allet  behind  the  too  sick  to  live,  an'  not  sick  enough  to  die." 
clothes-rack,  and  crawled  ov(;r  to  look  at  the  His  'Mhreatcnin'  chill,"  he  declared,  was 
washer-women's  babies  that  lie  knew  wei'e  just  giving  way  to  a  "  threatenin' fever,"  an<l 
asleep  there,  he  was  impelled  by  simple  childish  he  took  otf  iiis  coat  and  hat,  and  got  Dinah  to 
curiosity  alone.  It  was  only  when  the  line  of  fee]  lii.s  forehead,  which  was  by  this  time  real- 
babies  recalled  the  christening  episode  that  he  ly  (piite  hot  and  dry.  'I'he  truth  was,  he  had 
suddenly  realized  in  them  a  challenge  and  an  been  surprised,  and  he  was  gaining  time. 
ol)portuDit3^  In  about  two  minutes  he  had  Dinah  was  a  hearty  soul,  and  she  hastened 
forgotten  all  about  his  im})ending  chill,  and  to  insist  that  he  should  go  into  her  cabin  and 
was  chuckling  with  inward  joy  over  an  idea —  lie  down.  This  he  at  first  declined  to  do  ;  then 
a  regular  tirst-of-April  birthday  idea!  he  reconsidered,  and  remarking  that  the  sight 

"  Fer  Gord  sake!"  ho  giggled.      "Talk'  about  of  tlu'  gourd  diiiper  hanging  at  the  door  nuule 

pease  in  a  pod  !      I  wonder  would  dey  mammies  him  thirsly  for  wafer  and  a  nap,  he  strode;  tim- 

know  'em  ef  I  was  to  pull   off  d<\v  clo'es    an'  idly  over  to  tlu;  window,  stepping  gingerly  lest 

turn  'em  loose  in  dey  skins  ?"  he  should  waken  the  sleeping  dogs  before  the 

He  ])eeped    under   the   screen   to   see  where  door.      Dinah's  half-witted   sister.  Silly  Ann, 
Aunt  Judy's  feet  were,  and  couhl  just  see  her  sat  within  the  window,  shelling  ])ease. 
heels  through  the   door,  so  he  knew  she  was  As  he  ])assed  in,  he  tai)j)e(l  lu-r  shoulder  play- 
sprinkling  clothes  on  the  veraiula.  fully  with  tluMlipper  he  carried.    ''  Hurry.  Silly 

And  now,  touching  if  ging(!rly,  he  slijyped  a  Ann,  honey,"   he   whispered,  '•  an'    shell    nu>   a 

sleeve  from  one  tiny  arm,  and  then  another:  hatful  by  de  tinu'  I  conu's  for 'em,"  and  when 

and  when  a  babe  whimpered,  he  took'   it    up,  slu^  grimuMl  at  him  and   nodded,  he  saw  that 

turned  it  over,  and  chang<'d  its  i)lace,  jiat  ting  hei'  lingers  were  llyiug. 

it  softly.      There  were  seven  on  the  i)allet,  all  The    l)aby   sh'pt    u]u)n  a  shawl  on   flie  bed. 

told,   and    ])resently    there    were    se\'en    little  and    the    '' sugar-t  i! ."    or    ''comforter."    with 

sli[)S   of  pink    and  orange-colored    prints  and  which  it  had  been  beguiled  into  slee])ing,  lay, 

blue   honu'spun   in  a  hea]).  ami  revi'rsing  the  olfduty.on  the])illo\v  besidt;  it. 

])ile,  Tobe  began  to  put  t  hem  on  again.  "  hit  an'  Tobe   saw   with   one  swift    glance  that   the 

miss."     He    had    not    linished   the    redn^ssing.  IuhI  was  l)eyond  the  range  of  Silly  Ann's  vision, 

though,  when  a  fresh  tluuight  stoi)i>e(l  him.  and   that   it   was   beside  a  back  window.      He 

"Ef  I  could  jes  git;  a))out  a  hall'-dozen  or  so  saw   also  that  outside  the  window  thei'e  was  a 

nu)', an'  drap'em  in,  wouldn't' dey  be  de  dickens  tal)le.      He  did  not  see  that  there  was  a  basket 

to  pay?"  he  chuckled;  and  he  sal   back  on  his  undcM-  the  table.      He  found  that  afterward, 

haunches  and  began  to  enunu'rate:  IJetort^  one  could  (>veu  think  Jack  Ivobinson, 

"Lemmesee.      Dar's  Millie  Frank's  chile  :   1  the    baby   was    lying  in   its   soft    shawl  on  the 

know  Millie  ain't  washin'  at  de  si)ring.      An'  ta.hle    outside    the    wimlow.   its   solace    in    its 

dar's    Abbie  Jim,  she  got  a  month  -ole   baby,  month,    and    Tobe    was    out    the    front    way. 

An'  dar's  Mame  Henry's  twins.      Aiul  Calline  straggling  toward  Dinah;  and  w  hile  she  helit- 

Towers's  two  o' de  lri})lers  livin".      An"  dey's  at  ed   him  on  with  his  coat   lu;  whined:   "I   feels 

least  scv'al  yo'ng   bahies  down   in  de   ^Million  too   bad   to  resk   hiyin'  down,  thaiiky,  ma'am  : 

lioll  Bottom.      Efl  could—"'  dat  (lip])(>r  o'  water  'snaged  my  hot  flnsli   into 

It  was  a  preposterous  thing  to  attempt,  but  a  coT  shi\'er.      I    leered  ef  I   lay  <lown  1  can't 

the  very  risk  it  involved  nuule  if  fa.scinat  ing.  git  no,''  and    trembling  as    if  a  chill  were  on 

He  could  not  turn  his  head   in  any  direction  him,  he  started  otfdown  tlu;  road. 

m)W  without  realizing   the  babies   there  were  AVhen    its  curve   took    him   beyond    Diiuih's 

in  the  cabins  along  the  line  of  his  vision.      Of  sight,  however,  he  turned  as  nimbly  as  a  fawn, 

course  he  could  not  be  quite  sui'c  winch  of  and  in  about  twenty  strides,  doubling  the  cor- 
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iicr  of  her  c:il)in,  lie  dnrted  to  its  rear,  seized  show-teiit  down  in  Rowton's  wood  las'  night. 

Iho  bn.sket  under  llie  table,  lay  the  warm  bun-  I  wonder  does  ////raites  eat  ehillen  ?" 

die  earefully  within  it,  and  fairly  danecd  into  "'Sh— hnrsh,"  said  another.       ''Of  co'se  a 

the  bit  of  i)ine  bevoiid,  where  the  twins  lived,  gyiaflc  '11  lop  np  a  baby  jcs  fer  a  relish  wlien 

Here  he  found  an'  easy  opening,  and  the  faet  it's  gittin'  ready  to  r/evour." 

that  there  were  three  little  babies  in  the  basket  This  ^vas  tbllowed  by  another  shriek,  and 

lie'pn^sently  balaneed  on  his  ])ate  did  not  in  the  Tobe  reeognized  Dinah  Wilbor's  voice,  and  he 

Irast  tenii)er  his  spirit  or  modify  his  gait.    The  Avas  most  nnhapi)y.    Indeed,  he  wanted  to  rush 

mother  of  the  twins  was  exehanging' cabbage-  out  and  comfort  her,  but  just  at  that  moment 

plants  with  a,  neighbor  over  a  bnck  fence.  some  o^  the  ujothers  came  in  from  the  spring, 

Iti  was  cleai-  s:riling  now,  until  he  reached  and   several   of  the   babies,  recognizing  their 

the  mulberry  grove    bchir.d   the    wash-house,  voices,  possibly,  set  n})  rival  wails,  and  he  saw 

and  here  In;  proceeded  slowly.     Nothing  hap-  pairs  of  hands  come  and  take  one  and  another, 

pcned,  though,  and  when  he  reached  the  door  some  going  directly  honu\  and  a  few  sitting  at 

of  the'  wash-house  he  stood  and  listened,  and  Judy's  lire  to  nurse  their  cliildren  and  discnss 

in  a  moment  he  saw  through  the  window  Silvy  the  matter  of  Dinah's  baby 

Dnkc  drop])ing  a  sleei)ing   child   back  to  the  Presently  he  heard  one  say,  "I  wonder  ef 

pallet,  and  he  heard  her  s!!y  to  herscU,  Tol)e    Taylor   ain't    at    de    bottom    o'    Dinah's 

"I  d{>clare,  seem  like  I  i<in  see  little  Silvy  troul)]e?"'     The  speaker  was  old  Tild' Ann,  and 

grow  fom  one  nussin"  to  another !'' and  he  felt  she  screamed  from  the  side  of  her  pipe  into 

that  tlie  play  had  begnn.  Judy's  ear.     TihV  Ann  was  a  great  old  gossip, 

lie  chuckled  inwardly  as  he  ]>:issed  in  by  one  and  whenever  tlnnc  was  a  stir  in  the  air,  she 

door  while  she  v.-ent  out  by  another,  and  <lan-  hurried   over    to   the   wash-house    and    talked 

ing  with  his  basket  behind  the  screen,  he  hns-  with  (he  women! 

tened  to  jdace  tl)e  three  additions  in  line,  tirst  '•'  Tobe's  went  home  sick,"  snapped  Judy,  in 
changing  their  frocks,  so  fai'  as  he  could.  Ot  rei)ly  to  her  rennirk.  ''  Jes  'caze  Tobe  wasted 
conrse  lie  had  not  achieved  all  this  without  a  few  good  molasses  on  a  pas.sel  o' tar-babies 
some  embarrassment  from  the  beginning,  but  las'  snmmei-,  look  like  he's  nnder  s'piciou  con- 
by  passing  the  "consolation  "  from  one  to  an-  stant.  Tobe  was  so  sick  he  didn't  even  wait 
other,  whCre  tlu;  need  seemed  greatest,  and  to  .uit  any  o'  dc  sev(m-savorcd  miasma  mix  I 
kee)»ing  his  eye  on  Judy's  fet>t,  and   his  ears  b'iled  fer  him.'' 

set  for  du'.  chatteiing  down  at  the  s])ring.  In;  Of  coni-se  il  would  b.ave  been  hard  to  come 

managed  to  ivv.\   tolerably  safe.      J>ut  he  was  out  and  face  this.      'J\)])e  was  amiable,  bnt  he 

very  much   excited   now,  r.nd   wIumi    sud<lenly  was  hardly  tine. 

one  of  the  babies  set  n))  an  old-fashioned  howl,  Jjesides,  Dinah's  wails  had  passed  ont  of 
he  dio])ped  it  and  sli!)j)ed  back  under  Judy's  hearing,  and  excepting  for  the  occasional  mo- 
bed  b(\vond  (he  i)allet.  lie  made  his  escape  ment  of  supreme  ])ariic  when  the  hands  came 
none  too  soon,  for  in  a  miiuite  he  saw  a  pair  down  and  the  babies  went  np,  Tobe  soon  be- 
of  thin  hands  reach  down  and  take  np  the  gan  having  a  stupid  time  again.  Wasn't  it 
crying  child,  and  he  heard  old  Tihl  Ann  say,  surprising  how  many  womeii  could  come  and 
'•  I 'dare,  I'fdeze  ehillen  ain't  kiekin' dey  clo'es  lean  over  the  clothes  -  horse,  and  take  their 
clean  oft."  And  presently  she  came  r.gain.  and  l)abies,and  depart  without  perceiving  anything 
he  suspected  that  she  was  dressing  thie  others,  juniss? 

Tobe  tliouglit  he  was  having  fun,  but  Judy's  'j'rue,  the  coi-ner  was  })retiy  dark,  and  yet  it 

bed.  albeit  it  was  an  old  fonr-posfer  and  high,  was    light   enough    to  facilitate  some  sort   of 

as  beds  go.  was  somewhat  low  as  ;;   roof  for  a  selection. 

young  giant.      He  was  just  beginning  to  ask  "I  wonder  hnccome  Polly  looks  so  puny  an' 

himself  how   nir.cli  fun  he  really  ^^as  having,  ]H'aked  to-night  f  said  a  voice  at  the  lire.    "  De 

jind   to  wondt>r  \\heiiier  it  might  not  be  well  chile  ain't  'erse'f,  noways." 

to    slii)    a\\ay   r.nd    let    the  joke    woik    iiselt"  'Olaybe  you  ]dcked  nj)  de  wrong  chile,"  said 

out,  when    he   heard  a   ])iercing  shriek  in   the  Ai;nt  'J'ild'  Ann. 

road.      It  ^^  as  a   >\()nia.n's  ^•oice.  liud  she  was  '"Wrong     nothin'.       I    know     my    sewin'," 

screanung:  '*  V\'h;\r  my  chile?      \\\]o  tuck  my  sniiVed  the  anxious  mother.      ''Dis  sli))  was  let' 

.chile?     IMy  baby's  s-t-o-l-e  !''     And  h.e  crawled  over  I'om  my  sittin'-snn  patch-work,  all   to  de 

elosi^  to  the  wall,  and  the  lu'ating  of  his  lieavi  sleeves.    I  see  yon  got  Luce  Powers's  baby  up." 

shook  the  lied.  "1  ])ieked  uj)  wlii<diever  one  was  s(in;n\lin' 

In  a  fi'w  minutes  he  knew  tlial  a  crowd  had  de  loudes',"  said  Tild'  Ann:  "  but  hiiccome  you 

gallui'ed  in  the  road,  bur  lie  c(»u!d  catch  only  i^now  Puce's  b.aby  .'" 

broken  sentences:  ••  I  know  Luc(>'s  ])utton.-sewin'.      I^nce  alius 

"  Snatched  out  de  l)ed — "  would    s(MV    "er    buttons    on    over    de    aidges. 

" — in  de  broad  daylight--""  Lordy,  )>nt    a.in't    her    baby  gittin'  big!      ]^as' 

'' — th'ough  de  l)ack  winder — "  Time  I  seen  'or  she  was  as  big-eyed  an'  slim- 

"  -  shellin' ])ease  — ■'  neckt>d   as   a  half-hatched   tucky.      ]hit   what 

And  then  there  v>  as  a  lull,  and  he  lieard  one  yer  reckon    is   ha])})ened  to  Dinali's  baby?      I 

say  :  wonder  would  Silly  Ann  hnrt  a  chile  ?     I  don't 

''Dev  tell  me  a  'jiinxiYe  brol^e  loose  t'"(;ni  dc  trus'  no  foolishcs — " 
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"  Silly  Ami  Itccii  set  I  iiT  in  (Ic  winder  Icr  t  wo  slionldcr,  an'    <la)    draws    de    iKU'k-hviders   an' 

hours  shellin' ])ea.so,  nn' wait  in'  A>i' 'l'()l)e  'J'avlnr  crnslu's  df  chile's  bones." 
to  conic  fer  'em,  so  J)inali  say."  "  Ver  don't  say  I"' 

"Tol)o  ^'ayloi'I      I  tli()ni;lif  Tobc  was  home  '' Yas;  hut  I  didn't  let  on,'caze  ef  it  was  my 

ill  bed."  eliile,  I'd  jes  as  lief  see  him  ct  strai«;ht  as  tniii- 

"  Dat  what,  d(^y  h^U   me.      I  diin'no'  iiothin'  ed  into  a  Adam's  apple  to  a  ////lafte.'' 
'tall  'bout  dis  foolishness.       IJiit  oiu'    tiling   I  "Me   too.      An'  dat  was  a    lim^   (bile  o'  Di- 

know.      When  all  dis  lieah  talk  "l)oiit   ////raffes  nalTs,  loo — ^^jes  as  plum))." 

was  gwinc  on    I   kej)'   still;    but  ////rafles,  dey  An  idea  had  come  into  old  Tild'  Ann's  head, 

don't  eat   humans.      A    (/j/vaWv    don't    no  mo'n  and  she  talked  rapidly.      81ie  leaned  o\ei-  and 

swaller    a,   chile  half-way  down   his    ne(k.  an"  looked  closely  at   the   wee  babe  on   the  other 

<len  he  turn  'is  hi^ad  an'  ca'mly  i;laiice  over  his  woman's  knee. 
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'■  ,i;r  (laf  was  my  iiussiii'  cliilt'."*  slic  sai<l, 
tciitat  i\  fly.  '•]■<!  drap  some  rusty  nails  in  my 
(Irinkin'-wator,  an' maybe  leek  a  little  malt — " 

She  <li«l  not  linisli  her  sentence,  iorjnst  liere 
l,*acliel  (;l()ver  eame  (lasliin^  in  with  a  baby  in 
in  r  arms,  and  shriekino- :  '^Whar  my  baby  f  Dis 
ain't  my  baby.  Who  |)nt  my  baby's  IVoek  on 
(lis  boy  chile — an" — an"—  '" 

At  this,  Saiali.  the  anxious  mother,  started 
as  il"  she  had  been  shot.  Then  sln^  raised  the 
tiny  child' from  her  lap,  held  it  at  arm's-lenoth 
for  a  second,  and  Liave  a  piercin*;- scream.  And 
now  'IMld"  Ann.  be.uinnini;-  to  see  the  li<ilit, 
bnrst  into  peals  of  laniihter.  "What  I  toT 
yer  T' she  exclaimed.  "'I'obe  'I'ay lor 'ain't  been 
possnnun'  round  dis  fire  all  <hiy  for  nothin'." 

Plurriedly  sei/ino-  ;i  l)it  of  fat  i)ine,  she  thrust 
it  into  the  coals,  and  lea<ling  the  way  to  the 
])allet,  i)nlled  ba(  k  the  clothes-rack.  Seeing- 
the  slee[»in.<;-  children  here,  she  thn'W  heis(df 
(h)wn  on  the  lloor  and  rolled  over  bodily, 
sliiiekin.i;'  with  mil  t  h. 

"W'har  dem  lb(d  ■onnins  searcdiin'  fer  wil' 
beasts  r'  she  chu(d<led  when  she  tiinilly  sat  up 
and  wiped  her  eyes. 

There  was  an  exciting;'  tinu'  in  the  corner 
i'or  several  minutes.  ea(di  mother  scrandiliuL;,- 
for  her  own  as  it' she  suspected  the  others  of 
defraudini;  her. 

It  was  scarc(dy  maternal  the  way  K'aclnd 
«lrop])ed  the  (diild  she  had  l>ron<;ht  in,  and  sei/- 
inu  her  o  n.  darted  out  into  tiie  ni.L;ht,  nintler- 
ini;  imprecations  as  she  went.  A  crowd  passi-d 
her  Just  outside  t  he  door,  and  w  hen  t  hey  came 
in  now  one  cri<'d,  "  I)ey"s  a  set  o'  twins  in  dar 
somewhere";  and  llie  nH»lher  (dihe  two  had 
already  be<;nn  to  dry  her  tears,  at  si<;ht  of  <»ne 
(»f  Iter  l»abes,  but  the  one  seemed  as  nothiui; 
Avhen  she  saw  that  the  other  was  not  there. 
Her  distress  was  not.  for  lon;^,  liowc\er,  for 
close  behind  her  came  another,  wailinj:,,  •' Dis 
ain't  my  cliile."      It  was  the  same  (Ad  story. 

As  tlie  last^  arrival  passed  Tild'  Ann,  sitting 
at  the  (ire  now,  she  (Inudiled  facetiously, ''  Dey 
all  V)e(Mi  purty  w(dl  picd'Ced  over  now  ,  but  (ley's 
oiK^  or  two  lef'-o\cis.  J)ey's  one  puny  litth^ 
^i\\  (diile  dar,  I  know.  Late-comers 'bleege'  to 
teck  de  leavin's!" 

Tild'  Ann  was  the  oidy  one  who  was  having 
any  fun  out.  of  this  t  hing  Tild"  Ann  and  'WAw. 
— })<rh<(i)s. 

•' Well."  whined  the  ^vomall,  droppinj;-  the 
babe  she  iudd  into  (  he  eagei"  em[»ty  arm  of  the 
mother  of  the  twins,  "I  ain't  on  no  Iteautv- 
liunt.  My  (diile's  teethin',  an' she's  sick.  She 
taken  de  niem/^/vnieoiis  croup  <h*  las'  time  she 
was  out  in  de  dew,  an"  dis  Ai)ril-fo(dis]iness  is 
li'ble  to  kill  'er." 

At  sight  of  tlie  mother,  tlie  meagre  baby  of 
th(^  two  renniining  (uu's  began  to  coo  and  to 
paddle  hamls  and  feet.  She  was  older  than 
the  others,  and  she  knew  her  mother. 

Without  a  word,  the  wonnin  carried  her  to 
the  lire,  ami  began  warming  her  feet  and  pass- 
ing her  hands  over  liei'  lovingly,  and  while  she 
caressed    her   and    i;ave    her   of   her    Ix'st.  she 


smoothed  the  dress  she  wore  and  looked  it 
over. 

Then,  presently  seeing  that  the  others  were 
gone,  she  turned  to  Tild'  Ann,  and  in  a  half- 
whisper  said  : 

"Who  jMit  freckled  Frances's  ehristenin"- 
frock  on  my  (diile?  Dis  is  de  Avhite  slip  ole 
mis'gien  her  to  bury  her  las'-but-two  chile  in, 
an'  she  sa\('d  it  over  for  a  (  hristenin'-robe.  I 
hel[)ed  lay  out  de  chile,  an'  I  know.  Frances 
"lowed  she  wouldn't  have  o)ie  o"  h(?r  chillen 
shamin'  de  rest  wid  linery  at  de  resurrection 
o'  de  dead.  Jbit  hnccome  it  on  my  baby,  I 
like  to  know?      El  Tobe  Taylor  been--" 

"  I  reckon  I  must  'a"  i>nt  de  frock  on  d(^ 
(diile,  an'  I  'spec'  it  fell  olf  de  clo'es-horse.  1  )e 
babies  was  half  of 'em  stark  naked  an'sneezin' 
(ley  heads  off." 

'AV(dl,''  the  mother  (diuckled,  "you  needn't 
to  let  on,  but  it  '11  do  Sister  l*'re(dvles  good  when 
she  lays  "er  eyes  on  it  agin.  She  stole  itf'omde 
dead,  to  begin  wid,  an'  I  didn't  put  It  on  my 
chile,  an'  1  ain'  gwiiu;  t('(dc  it  off — not  tell  I 
git  I'cady.  I  Jes  been  A\aitin'  to  git  a  line 
while  lace  fro(d<:  to  (diristen  (,^)ueeiue  in." 

'J'ild'  Ann  was  lilling  her  pil»e.  and  as  slui 
drew  a  light  from  a,  li\(!  coal,  she  said  with  her 
undcrlip, 

"  Id"  you  don't  want  it  (ore  olV  yo"  (diile  in 
(drr(di,  you  belter  liiiiry  np  yo"  baptism  befo' 
l'"rances  is  out  a^in."' 

"(^ueenie  gwine  be  baptized  iiex"  Sunday, 
please  (iord.  Ver  lieah,  (,)ueen  f  Dis  lieah 
linery  slio  do  become  'er."  And  kissing  the 
(diihi  as  she  lose,  the  happy  mother  started  olf 
homewaid. 

Tild'  Ann  f.dlowed  her  to  the  door,  and 
hearing  their  steps, 'l'ol»e  jx-eped  from  Itelieath 
the  valance.  lie  saw  llia(  Judy  was  snoring 
in  her  (diair.      1 1  was  his  (diance. 

(deeping  linrriedly  on  all-f(»nrs,  he  seized  t  h«^ 
babe  (hat  lay  fie((iiig  on  (he  i>alle(,  laid  it 
sofdy  in  (he  basket,  and  darting  (hroiigh  the 
door,  s(iii(k  ou(  for  Dinah  Wilbor's  house. 
J)iiiali  had  been  kind  (o  him,  and  he  had  base- 
ly bedayed  her  hospitality.  It  was  not  this, 
however,  (hat  moved  him,  so  jiiuch  as  (he 
agony  (>(  her  h.'iuiHing  cry. 

I(  w  as  a  sh()r(-cu(  a('ross  a  li(dd  (o  her  cabin, 
and  he  knew  exery  inch  o("  (he  ground.  When 
he  go(  (here  he  found  e\('ry(hing  open  and 
descried.      Fveii  (he  dogs  had  ,u(Uie. 

It  was  a,  simide  matter  (o  })ii(  (he  liaby 
where  he  had  found  it  on  the  bed,  but  when 
he  sto(Ml  there  beside  ii  in  the  dark  cabin,  and 
realized  the  situation,  there  was  something 
in  it  all  (lia(   made  him  cry. 

lie  dared  no(  leave  (he  (diild  alone  lest 
sonietliing  should  really  harm  i(,and  so,  not 
daring  to  li;;li(  a  candle,  he  s(oo(l  guard  beside 
(he  bed  ;  and  w  hen  (he  li((hdhiiig  whimpered, 
he  hummed  a  low  tune  and  ga  \  e  it  his  great 
roiiiih  thumb  to  sink,  not  knowing  what  else 
to  do.  and  fe(diiig  the  eagerness  of  its  warm 
v(dvet  lips,  and  then  the  (earful  repiidiadon, 
he  sol)be(l  and  laughed  to-e(her,  like  a  liys(er- 
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ical  woman.  Finally  tlie  little  thin*:;  droi)]^^! 
off  to  sleep,  liol<liii«;' liis  linger  ti<;lit  in  its  liand, 
and  even  when  lie  felt  its  g,v\[)  gijulually  slack- 
en he  did  not  move,  fearing  to  wake  it  again. 

He  had  a  long  time  to  wait,  and  it  was  tire- 
some, but  after  a  while  he  heard  voices  and 
laughter  in  the  road,  and  he  slii)i)cd  his  hand 
cautiously  away  and  darted  out  the  door,  hid- 
ing in  the  vines  behind  the  cabin. 

From  here  he  ])resently  saw  Silly  Ann  light 
the  candle,  and  he  saw  the  light  fall  full  upon 
Dinah  cdkI  the  hahc  she  had  Ifroin/hl  in  her  aini-s. 

Chills  ran  down  his  ba(d<,  and  beads  of  pers- 
piration droi)ped  from  his  forehead. 

Just  then  a.  weak  wail  came  i'rom  the  Ited, 
and  lie  saw  the  ex])ression  of  Dinah's  face  as 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  tragedy, 

"  My  Gord  I" 

She  was  mystified  for  a  moment  only,  liow- 
<;ver,  for  almost  in  the  next  l)i'eath  she  said  : 
'•  Silly  Ann,  i-un  over  to  Jule's  right  ([uick, 
honey,  an'  tell  her  her  chile  is  heaii.  I  'clare 
I  wush-t  Tobe  Taylor  could  'a'  seen  Jule  in 
couvulsiou-tits  when  she  fetched  my  chile  back 
to  swap  it,  an'  fouu'  somebody  had  went  off 
wid  her  baby  I" 

She  took  the  fretting  babe  up  in  her  arms  as 
she  spoke,  laying  her  own  in  its  place,  and  as 
she,  coddled  it,  Tol>e  heard  her  say  :  "  I  alius 
is  s'picioned  I'obe  fur  a  hoodoo,  aiT  now  I 
know  it.  I  seen  him  come  (Mnjity-lianded.  an' 
I  seen  him  depart  empty-handed,  an'  what  my 
eyes  see  I  boun'  to  believe.     Tobe  stopped   in 


heah  long  enough  to  cast  a  spell  an'  waf  my 
(diile  away,  dat  what  lu^  done.  I'ricked  Silly 
Ann  into  shellin'  ])ease  fei"  dear  life,  so  she 
wouldn't  see  him  niakin'  i)asses  o\-er  it.  Can't 
fool  me  no  longin-  about  Tobe.  Hit's  a  good 
thing  Evil  can't  hurt  Jnnocence,  less'n  de  chile 
monghto'  been  kilt.  And  no  doubt  iu'- s|)erited 
(lis  one  heah  d(i  same  way.  No  wonder  he 
looked  so  si(dv  to-day  wid  all  dat  deviltry 
l»rewiir  in  him." 

Tobe  fell  that  he  had  heard  enough.  His 
finger  was  still  couiscious  of  the  clasp  of  the 
tiny  hand,  and  he  was  stirred  as  lui  had  nexcr 
been  before.  Silly  Ann  had  started  out  on 
her  errand,  but  before  slu;  had  gone  a  dozen 
ste[>s  Tobe  sprang  from  his  hiding  and  called 
her  back.  'J1ien  he  strode  l)oldly  into  the  cabin. 
Dinah  said  afterward  that  she  was  fright- 
ened when  she  first  saw  him,  and  then  angi'y, 
but  that  when  she  looked  into  his  face  she  for- 
gave him  everything.  The  fellow  was  in  tears, 
and  he  said  not  a  word  for  some  seconds;  hut 
))resently  he  began  emptying  his  jxtckets. 
''Heah,  Dinah,"  he  faltered,  "I  'ain't  got 
much — jes  f  hiity  -  livtj  cents;  an'  lieah's  my 
jack-knife,  an'  a  silk  hankcher;  maybe  you 
nionght  i)ut  it  I'oun'  de  baby's  ne(d<  some  time  ; 
an'  <le  knife,  you  can  keej)  it  fer  'im  ;  an' 
learn  "ini  to  use  it  on  nu'  time  he  gets  big,  ef 
you  ever  heah  o'  me  a-])esterin'  little  things 
like  (lis  any  mo'.  I  know  Fm  a  fool,  but  I 
ain't  no  devil,  (limnu^  dat  chile  o'  Jule's  an' 
lemme  ca'y  it  back  to  its  niammy." 


^  -C-€*-- 


ANTICIPATED    WOE. 

Tommy   (fnl^hinrf  tJip  .tecond  Jielping  of  hi.<  favorite  (hsscii).    "  Miininiy,    Fs  afraid   I  can'f   eat,  any 
more  when  j's  eaten  tliis  " 
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TIIK    HAMILTON    I'ATENT    MooX.  Konico  was   up   on    the    balcony,  aud  billl   and 

'•Jl.M   llA.Mii.Tox/'   rcinaiked  the   old    itioj)  .Jnlirt  was  canyinu- on  as  usual,  when  sudden- 

orly-nian,  as    he   cxainiucd    some    cold    tea    !(-  ly  t  hat  uiooii  shot  up  Tlirou<:li  the  sky  at  about 

make  sure  tlial   it  was  the  exact  shadt*  which  a    mile    a    minute.      Then    down    it    >liot    four 

it  should  be  for  the  wine  in  the  i^rand  i»an<|uet  times  as  fast.      Von   see.  Jim's  jiaient  lly-back 

scene — "Jim  Hamilton  was  the  most   i)articu-  liad  j^ot  in  its  Avoik.      Uj)  she  went  a^ain.  and 

lar   mana.nei-    I    e\-er    km'\\-.       Xciui'    satislied.  back   she  wi'iit  aL:ain.  \\  hiz/iiiu'  like  a  ro(d<et, 

Kick?      W'iiy,  do    \<)u    know,  when    we   .^ot    a  wit  h  the  machiniTV  lattlinu  and  rumbling;  lie- 

bra-nd-JU'W     La    Touf    t  hunder  -  ma(diine.  Jim  hind  the  scenes.      Them  loxcis  on  the  balcony 

found   fault  with   iti      'Call   that   thunder,  do  cau^uht   on    right   away,  and    1   seen   they  Avas 

you?'    he    asked,  disgusted    as    a    man    who's  jnet  tv  nervous,  and  kejtt  watchiiii;- it. 'specially 

come  in  on  a  tree  ti(d<et.      'Think  that   noise  when  it  got  to  throwing  (Hit  smoke  and  sj)arks, 

is  tliun(h'r — Iiey  .'      Why.  I  can  eat  a  mince  pie  aiul  siz/ing  and  sjiuttering.      'Lady."  says  Ko- 

and  go  to  sleep  in  a  tbiding-bed  aud  .sw/o/t  bet-  nu'o.  *  by   vender    blessed   automatic    nnxui  ' — 

ter  tliuuder  tiiau  thati'      He  was  always  kick-  Jim   had  changed    the    Avording   a    little — 'by 

iug,  too,  Ix'cause  the  actors   didn't  solil'ijuize  yender  blessed  automatic  moon  I  swear.  That 

IoihI  i'uough.      ''i'alk  ui>:   talk  up."  he  used  to  tii)s  with  silver  all  the  fruit-tree  tops — "    And 

say:   'the  augeiu'c  will  think  you're  speaking  this   was   the  cue    tor  Juliet    to   bust  in  Avith, 

to  sonud)ody  "stead  of  solirtiuizing.'  '().  swear    not    by   the    automatic,  the    incon- 

"  One  season   we   was  on    the    road   i>laying  slant  automatic.  That  monthly  changes  in  her 

oiM'-night  stands  with  Kotnco  (oiil  Juliet,  and  circling  orb.  Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise 

Jim  just  about  worried  himself  sick  over  the  variable.'      Ami   right   here   that    blame<l    old 

moon.      The    stage-manager  didn't    want    any  mo(ui  exploded  like  a  bum-shell,  and  cliunks 

moon  at  all,  but  Jim  wouldn't  listen  to  it.      So  Hew   in   all  directions.     Eomeo  got   a   sizalde 

we    got    the  best    in    the    imirket-— Scott    and  jdece  on  his  jaw,  and  lie  skun  down  the  ladder 

Thompson's  pattMit  adjustable  moon.      But  Jim  like  a  cat. just  having  piesence  of  mind  enough 

said  he  could  make  a,  better  moon  with  a  pun-  to  yell  baidc.  •  YoiTre  right,  my  love  :  that  there 

kin    ami  a  taller  candle.      Then   we   tried   the  nioou    ain't    the   proper    article   to  swear   by  I' 

United  States  Moon  Company's  moon,  reversi-  Jbit   if'yoii  could  'a'  heard  him  .after  he  got  (uit 

ble,  the  other  side  rei»resenting  the   sun.  but  in  the  wings  swear  at  it. you'd  'a' remembered 

Jim  kicked  it  out,  saying  that  he  just  as  soon  it   long  as  you   lived.      His  lemarks  was  more 

have  a^  yellow  dog  hung  up  by  the  tail  as  that  jerking  and  ex[»Iosi\e  than  the  moon.'' 
moon.      He  vowed  he'd  make  a  moon   liimselt',  Havdkn  Cauiutii. 

aud  he  did. 

"And  I  must  say  that  Jim's  moon  was  a  good 
one,  too.  1  don't  believe  one  of  these  iieie 
"stronomers  could  of  told  it  from  the  genooine 

not  without  a  telescope  a  rod  long,  anyho 


DRESSING    FOR   THE    BALL. 
>L\.m:ma*s  room  is  across  the  ball. 
And   in   the  mornings  I  must  creep 


In  f.ct.  it  seemed  to  me  it  laid  overthe^e-u-  ^  ^''   ^^l'^*^'^  1'='^'    ^''*;  ^'^'-|--l">f   <!<'<•>; 

lar  moon   in   some   ways -clearer  cmplexiou  ^^''^'   ^  ■^^•"^''^    ^^'•'^^'"  ^'•''-  ^^■•""  ^^^'*'l'- 

and  sliari»er  (m1<;cs.      It  used  to  just  make  the 

augence    sneeze    and    button    U[»    their    coats  f5nt   when   she's  being  dressed   at   night, 

when  the  moon  rose— such  a  feeling  of  night  Sometimes  she   lets  me  come   in   there, 

air,  you  know.      H"  Jim   had    been    content    to  And  see  Xannette  lay  out   her  gown, 

push  it  up  a    litth',and  leave  it  stationary  as  And  comb  her  long.  long,  shining  hair. 

the  sceiK'  went  on    and  ))eoi)le  sort  of  got   in- 

ten'sted    in   something  else,  he  would   of  been  I    „iust   not   toiudi   her  i»retty   things, 

all  right,  but.  No.  that  moon  had  to  keep  rising  But   in   the  hxddng-glass  i  look," 

all  the   time   and   a-sailing   along    in    the    jiea-  And   see  Xannette   put   on    her  gown, 

vings,  whether  anybody  was  looking  at    it   or  And   fasten  every  siring  and  hook. 

not.      Jim  had  enough  machinery  about   it  to 

run  a  woollen  factorv.      (iot  a   i)atent  onto  it.  ,,.,         ,,            ,      .         ^^           ,.         .,, 

..."                .      f        ,  1  licii   troiii   the  box,  Xannette   with   care 

and  advertised  it  in  tlie  pcrtesMonal  papers  as  ,  ...           ^  ^,                      ■    i          i 

,       ,r       -1.        IV              L-     ,       ^--1                .  Litrs  out  the   roses.  i)iiik   and   sweet, 

the   Hamilton   ])iana    ot   the   Niuhr.  an    Auto-  ^     ,    i     ,      ,•     n         *            ^i         i      i 

.      ,,              ,„.  ,       .  ,         ,       '        ,  .    ,  And.  last   ot  all.  luits  on   the  (doak 

matic   Moon.      \\  itli  either   low  or  hiuh   geai-.  .,,,     .                   i         <■          i        i    .      r     v- 

...                 ,      ,                  ,,       ■                 •      ,  I  hat    ct)\eis   her  trom   head   to  li^eA. 
and    with    an    attachment    allowing    ii    to    be 

siianped   back  to  the   Horizon  for  a   new  start 

in  the  case  (d'Long  Scenes.      K'ino- to  u«.  ar..und  '1''^'"   >">'  '"amma  turns  from   the  glass, 

it   supplied  without  «>xtra    Charue.      Vou   see.  And  as  she  passes,  tall   ami   bright, 

Jim  alwavs  hel.l  that   if  th.'ie  was  a  storm  in  ■''1"'   '-'X^  1'*^'"   ''".ii''i'  «"'   '">'   <-l"'*'J^, 

th.'  third  act,  there  ought   to  b.>  a  ring  round  ^'''^  says.  ••  Well,  lit  t  le   j.nss.  good-night. 

the    moon    in    the    second    act.  "cause    a    moon 

ring  is  an  indicaticui  ot"  couung  bad  weather.  1    hear   her  rustling  down   the  stair. 

"Wtdl.  it   worked   all    right    for   some   time.  Outside   they   (dose  the  carriage   door, 

but  one  night  the  s]»ro(d-;et-whetd  slipped,  and  And    there   is   nothing   let't    except 

Jim"s    moon    went     to    ciittinii    nn    like    .-^ixtv.  Some   scattered   rose-leaves  on   the  tloor. 


*i  %  ^  ^ 


1  WISH   I  \vei;k  a   kaikv  child-' 


W 


Wlicn    nurse  has  \}ut   iiir   in   my  l)t'(l. 

I  S(ineeze  my  eyelids  np  so  ti^iir. 
I  seem   to  see   her  slMn<lin^-  there. 

All  tall  and  Ix'autiful  and   bright. 


1    w  i>li    I    wei'e  a   ("airy  child; 

Theii    1    would    follow    to  the   hall, 
Aiul  see  her  smile  and  bow  and  dance, 

'I'he  loveliest  among  thorn  all. 

Kathaiunk  I^vi.k. 
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HE,    SHE,    AND    THEY 
i;y  ALBEirr  lee. 

VII. 


tbiiig  to  do  ^vitli  tlie  ca.se.  my  dear.  The  qut  s- 
tion  which  now  faces  ii.s  is  to  see  al)oiit  a 
present  for  Dorothy." 

'•That's    so,"    nods    Jjentoii,   betwi-cn    bites 
into  a  stalk  of  celery.     "  We've  o<)t  to  come  nj) 

'J'lit:   invitations  to  tlie  wedding  of  Dorothy  with  onr  blacknniil — there's  no  dodging  it  this 

and   Jjrroy   were   issned.  after  tbe  nsnal    cus-  time."' 

ton),  at   ail   early  enongli   (bite  for  friends   in  "Dorothy  gave  ns  a  liandsome  present,  yon 

(listant  h)calities  to  have  ample  time  in  which  know,"  i)roceeds  Ethel,  "and  her  mother  sent 

to  determine  upon,  secni'e.  and  despatch  their  ns   that   silver  disli.  and  even  Freddy  sent  ns 

])resents,  so  that  these  might  be  dis[»layed  with  tlie  si)()()n  that  goes  with  it." 

ilie   otliei"    contribntions    on   the  day  of  days.  "Yes — I'leddyl     Ell  bet  he  didn't  know  any- 

At  least  that  is  the  way  IJenton  jmts  it  when  thing  alxmt  it  until   he  was  told.      But  he  is 

]',thel    rells  him  at   dinner  (Uie  evening,  some  not    getting    married    yet,  is    he?     We    don't 

lliree   weeks  previous  to  the  <late  set  for  the  have*  to  get  stpiare  with  the  whole  family,  do 

nioim  iitous  e\t'iit,  that  Dorothy's  cards  have  \\  (\   l)ecanse    ])orothy    has    got    the    dro]>    on 

COMie.  lis  T 

"And   1   suppose   we  draw   front    seats   and  "No;  l)nt  we  mnsi  send  Ac?- sonicthing  really 

meal  -  tickets."     he  nice."' 

adds,  iircNcrently.  "  Sil v(m-,  or  cnt  glass?" 

"We  are   in\ited  "  Sih  cr,  by  all  ni<-ans,"  says  l^tliel,  dictatori- 

to  the  <dinr('h  and  to  ally. 

the    bonse — if  that  "  1  don't  siipjiosc^  we  can  work   oft"  onr  stock 

is    what    yon    \\ant  gift    of  a  Dutch    decanter   and    six  glasses  on 

to      know."     icplies  Dorot  Iiy,  can  we  T" 

Ethel,  archly.  "  We'll,  I  should  .sv^//  lud  !      Yon  have  got  to 

"'I'bat  is  the  snp-  make   up  your  mind,  Artlini'.  to  gi\e  Dorotli,\- 

])osilioii    1   desire  to  something  really  line." 

liave    \ ciitied,"'    re-  "  P>la(d<mail  as  is  blacknia il,  eh  f 

torts    Ueiiton,  with  "  \\'e  are   nndei-  great  obligations    to   Doro- 

niMch              giavity.  thy.  and   to   all    the    lamily— and    I   wish   yon 

"And  are  we  in  Coi'  wonld  not  const  ant  ly  refer  to  wedding-gifts  as 

a  breakfast,  or  is   it  blackmail." 

to  lie  a  suppei- ?"'  "Well,  call    it    t  li  Init  e,  t  hen."  siiggc^st  s   Beii- 

"11     is     to     be     a  ton.      "1    snggesled    a    great    scheme  to  J>eroy 

noon           wedding,"'  tln^    other   day.      Thornton    told   nu;  ;ibont   it. 

says  Kthel.  Tln^    idiot-  1   wish    he    had   told  me  the    trick 

"'i'hat    means  no  Ix'Ibre  /re  were  married.      Jl'lie  had,  we  wonld 

Inncheon  for  me,  and  a  dinner  spoiled;   Init   J  not    lia\'e   such    a   stock    of  colfee-spoons    and 

siipjiose — "  oysl  er  -  forks    to   pay  storage   on    as   we    liaNc 

It  appears  to  me,'"  iiittMinpts  l'.th(d,  "  that,  now." 

yonr  thonghts  seem    to    dwell   principally  on  "  Somethingaboiit  i>resents  .''' iiKjniresKthel, 

things  to  eat  whenever  any  social   fnnction    is  with  alaciil.w 

under  discussion.      Enfortunately  yon  seem  to  "Yon    bet."  letnnis    lieiijon,  emphatically, 

be  endowed  with  the  iiunital  development  of  a  "  (ireat.  too.      'I'hornton   says  he  worked  it  in 

caterer — "  liiu^  shape.      Allei'  their  sight  drafts  had  been 

"  Now,  my  dear.''  Benton  ))reaks  in  (|ni(d\ly,  issned — " 

"  yon  shoubl  not  take  advantage  of  t  he  siiperi-  "Their  tvlnd  .'''  asks  l-'t  hel. 

ority  of  your  sex  o\er  gasti-onomical  ropiire-  "Well,   their    wedding  -  cards,   if    you    like, 

nieiits  to  refer  to  your  liuuibl(>  sponse  ;is  being  After  these  had  been  sent  ont  —  with  meal-tick- 

])rovided  with  putty  instead  of  cerebra  in  his  ets  distributed    judiciously   among   those   con- 

(jraniiim- -for,  from   what    little  opportunity  I  sidei-ed    most   likely   to   come   down   with    the 

have  had    for  observing  such    matters.  I  have  heaviest   tribute — 'fhointou   and  his  girl  went 

uniformly   noticed   that,  even   at    wedding  re-  around  to  .liggany's  and  Jjoreham's  and  Black- 

ce|>tions,  theinajority  of  the  guests  are  always  ing's  and   Scar's,  ami  all   those    places  Avhere 

to  b(»  found  in  the  refreshment-room."  ])eoi)le  get  silver  things  under  com]uilsion,  and 

"  That  is  so."  admits  Ethel.  told    the   head    men    they   were    going    to    get 

"And  tliree-(inaTters  of  the  crowd  consists  married — '' 

of  women,"  i)ersists  Benton.  "1  don't  see  why  they  wanted  to  go  around 

" 'J'rue,"  says  his  wife,  placidlv.  town    and    tell    the    shopkeej»crs,"    interrupts 

"  W.dl?"  he  asks.                        '  Ktliel. 

"Jt"s   because   they    want   to   be  where    the  "\\'ell.   you    wait,  <lear.      That's    the    great 

men  are,"  she  returns,  with  a  triumphant  smile,  scheme.      'J'hey  took  tlu\se   fellows   into   iheir 

"and   what  few  men  are  ])resent    are    iii\ari-  C(»ntidence,  and  »'xplained   to   them    that  they 

al)ly  banked   u))  three  rows  deep  at  the  side-  weie   young  ])(m)))1<;  about    to  be  married,  and 

board.      But  I  don't  see  that    all  this  has  any-  that  they  were  going  to  set  \\\^  housekeeping; 
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and  Thornton  told 't'lii  he  had  a  si.stcr  who  Iiiid  -'I    wonld    niucli    ra- 

lecently  heen  married — "  tlior    have    my    pres- 

'<  I  did  not  know   Mr.  Thornton   had    a  sis-  cuts       marked       and 

ter!"  exehiims  Ethel,  stored     than      to     ^o 

'' Of  course   lie   has    not   any  sister,"'  replies  ahont  diekering  with 

Benton.      "This  was  only  a   pro{)erty  sister,  a  shopkeepers     to     see 

sort  of  l)n<>al)oo  sist<'r  to  hold  up  and  shake  at  how     mueh     I     could 

the  silversmiths.      Well,  he  said  his  sister  got  make      out      of      my 

an  absurd  number  of  dozens  of  teaspoons  and  friends.'" 

soup-ladles  and  bonbon-dishes  and  sugar-tongs  ^'Tliat's  your  view^ 

and  salt-cellars  and  asparagus-forks — all  mark-  of  tln^  situation  ;  and 

ed.     Of  course  she  could  not  use  moie  than  one  I    don't    say   you    aro 

asparagus- fork    at    a,    time,  and    not    enough  not      right,"      admits 

times  in  her  life  to  wear  it  out  ;  and,  besides,  lienton:    '•but    I   can 

she  did  not  like  the  idea  of  (cornering  the  mar-  also  recogui/.e  advaii- 

ket  on  asparagus-forks.    But  the  beastly  things  tages    in    Thorntoirs 

were  all  marked;  so  were  the  s))oons  and  the  method." 

soup -ladh's  and  the  bonbon-dishes  and  sugar-  "I    can't    see    any 

tongs  and  salt-ctdlars.     The  sister  tried  to  ex-  advantages    anywhere,"    persists    Etiiel.      '*  I 

change  them,  but  the  shoidceepers  did  not  want  sni)i)ose  your  frien<l  had  an  auction  of  silvei- 

them  back  because  they  were  marked.  At  Bore-  ^Yare  after   tiie    wedding,  and    bought    stocks 

ham's  and. liggany's,  and  bonds  with  the  pro('eeds  ?" 

Thornton   said,  tlu'y  Benton  chuckled. 

were  willing  to  take  "  Well,  not  exactly,"  Ik^  rei»lies,  finally,  '*  al- 

back     some    of     the  though    he    might    Inive,  if   he    had    had     tlui 

marked     stulf — the  chance.      Ibit  fate  decreed  otherwise.     It  was 

pieces      that      could  a^  good  Joke   on  Thornton,      "^'ou   see,  he   had 

have     the     marking  counted  without  hishosts — or  his  victims, moio 

rubbed    olt" — but    of  pioperly  s])eaking.     'J'he  girl   he  married,  you 

course  the  exchange  know,   was    one    of   those    artistic    creatures, 

was   ma<le    at   a  big  and  most(d"her  friends  were  on   to  that  fact, 

discount,     and      no-  and    they  sent  her  statuettes   and    porcelains 

body,    not     even      a  and  pictures  ami  ida(]ues  and  ait-books  that 

bugal»oo  sister,when  weighed  tons — and  what  silver  the  Thorntons 

out     for     blackmail  <li<l  get  was  so  varied  in   its  meagreness  that 

and   tribute,  and  all  they  did  not    haxc  to  exchange  any  of  it,  and 

that    sort    of    thing,  Thornton  had  to  spend  a  bushel  of  dollars  on 

likes  to  get   touched  having  it   all  marked   f|ui(d<,  so  that  the  send- 

for  a.  discount.       So  ers   of  tribute   wonld    not    notice   the    lack  of 

Thornton  explained   all   this,  and  made  out  a  monograms  I" 

good   cas(^    to    the    shopkeepers,  and    then    he  -Served     him     jx'rfectly     right,"    exclaims 

gave  them  his  girl's  card,  and  the  shopkeepers  Ethel. 

and  superintendents  agre<*d  that,  no  matter  if  "  Well,  it  struck  me  as  a  ])iece  of  hard  luck," 

any  person  who  bought  presents  for  her  there  Benton  says;    -but    it   was  niucii   better  than 

asked  to  have  the  goods  marked,  they  ^giould  Mc\'ey's   method.       Mc\'ey.  you    probal)ly   re- 
deliver them  unscathed  to  the  brid<'elect.  who  member    -" 

might    afterwards,    if   she    wished,    exchange  -  I  don't  care  to  hear  about  any  more  of  your 

tluMU   for  umbrellas  or  picture-frames  or  tea-  friends"  plansand  sciiemes  forgetting  the  better 

cups  or  music-boxes  or  pocket-books,  or  any-  of  other    peoph',"'  interposes   Ethel.      "1  have 

thiii«»-else  she  chose.      Thus  the  uewlv  wedded  had  enough  of  your  wild  stories.     Give  ;//<your 
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couple  would  avoid  an  overstock  of  (lu])licates, 
and  the  tradespeople  would  not  be  bothered 
with  rubbing  out  monograms  and  liguring  dis- 
counts— and  both  sides  were  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement  I"" 

Here  lientou  pauses,  and  folds  his  hands 
placidly,  and  gazes  across  the  table  at  his  wilV. 
as  a  man  does  who  has  dispelled  the  gloom 
of  nations.  Etlud  has  listened  atlentiv(dy, 
with  increasing  awe  and  dismay.      Finally. 

"What  a  cold-blooded  and  .alculat  ing  man 
your  friend  Mr.  I'hornton  must  be!"  she  ex- 
claims. 

"Not  at  all,"'  returns  Benton.  '-He  has  a 
great  head  for  l)usiness." 


"  And  no  heart  for  sentiment,    asc 
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attention  now,  and 
listen  to  what  1  have 
to  say  concerning 
Dorothy's  wedding- 
present,  and  profit 
by  it." 

lU'iiton,  being  a 
wise  man  at  heart, 
ac<|uiesces  in  silence, 
and  in  a^  very  short 
time  he  knows  just 
what  he  is  expected 
to  do  in  the  matter 
on  the  following  day, 
and,  what  is  more, 
he  will  do  it. 
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DON    ,IUMAN1)EZ-S    COWS. 

Tiiic  army  ollicer  .seemed  to  luive  sometliint; 
oil  liis  miiul. 

"This  notion  tlint  all  Spaniards  lark  enter- 
])rise  is  a,  mistake,"  he  he,<>an.  '•  Some  ot  (Item 
•Avo  ri<;lit  up  to  (hite.  Evei'  hear  ot  oUl  J)on 
Jnmandez  ot  Santiago  V 

'^  Never,  Captain/   What  did  he  do  T 

"Showed  that  lie  had  regular  Yankee  in- 
genuity. Jnmandez  came  otone  of  the  inond- 
est  [aniilies  in  Spain.  The  .)  uman<le/.es  wert^ 
:iu  old  i'iimily.  all  ])nrted  up  with  pride,  and 
loud  of  bragging  alxnit  the  portraits  of  their 
aneestors  and  that  soi't  of  thing,  at  tiie  time 
C()lunil)ns  was  working  up  his  [)roJeet  to  eome 
over  hove  and  diseover  us. 

••Hilt  though  the  .Ininandez  family  was  old 
and  proud,  it  was  i)oor,  so  tlie  J)on  eame  ont 
to  ("nl»a.  a.  numl)er  of  years  ago,  and  embark- 
ed in  business  at  Santiago.  He  went  into 
tiie  dairy  business.  Must  have  ha<l  a.  hun- 
dred cows,  and  ran  the  biggest  milk  route  in 
Santiago.  Things  went  on  well  till  the  Span- 
ish government  began  massing  troo)»s  there  a. 
couide  (d'  y<Mrs  ago.  'I'he  soldiers  went  out- 
side the  city  for  target-praetiee  every  day. 
^\'ell,  yon  know  how  it  is  with  Spanish  sol- 
diers. Don't  believe  a  Spanish  soldier  (;onld 
liit  a  barn  excn  if  he  was  insi(h'  of  it.  with  llu^ 
doors  and  windows  all  (dosed.  So  of  course 
the  J)on's  cows  sulfered.  l-'rom  <uie  to  half  a 
dozen  of  them  got  pi(d<ed  otf  eveiy  day.  .In- 
mandez    tiied    tving  his  cows    to   the   tai'gets. 


This  worked  W(dl,  so  far  as  i)rorecring  them 
from  the  shots  was  eoncerued,  but  of  course 
they  couldn't  get  much  grass,  and  returns  in 
nnlk  began  to  fall  off.  The  ])on  saw  that  he 
had  to  do  something.  Half  Iiis  cows  were 
gone,  and  the  others  \Aere  a  good  deal  chipped 
oft  on  the  corners. 

'•  Well,  no  false  pride  about  old  .Jmuan- 
dez.  In  his  house  he  had  a  \\  hole  room- 
ful of  suits  of  armor,  which  liad  been  woru 
l)y  his  ancestors  from  the  tiine  of  Hannibal 
downward.  Jle  Just  took  that  armor  apart, 
and  titled  it  to  his  cows.  There  was  enough 
of  it  to  dress  out  e\ery  last  l)ovine  in  coni- 
pK'te-  mail.  AVhen  the  whole  herd  clanked 
olf  to  the  ])asture  the  tirst  nu>riiing,  they  made 
an  imposing  spectacle.  He  had  them  driven 
as  far  from  the  targets  as  ])()ssil»le,  so  as  to 
make  a  thorough  test.  Soon  the  troops  came 
out,  and  began  blazing  away.  The  Don  stood 
behind  a  tree  watching  eagerly.  The  lu'xt 
thing  he  i<new  a  Mauser  bullet  came  tearing 
through  his  hat.  Jt  had  caroified  on  a  cow, 
and  down  olf  al  a  sharj)  angle.  This  satished 
him.  The  thing  worked  to  ])erfecti()n.  and  tij) 
to  the  time  of  the  late  war  he  never  lost  an- 
other cow.  Since  t  liat  he  has  r<'assemlded  the 
various  suits  of  armor,  and  stood  them  u])  in 
their  i)laces.  I'll  t)et  a  ]ienny  he's  lio]ung  his 
ancestors  don't  know  about  what  he  did.  H" 
they  do,  ]*11  warrant  a  livcdy  (piarter  of  an 
hour  awaits  the  old  Don  when  he  drops  his 
ti(d<et  into  the  chopi)ing-l>ox  of  (Miaion." 


Wherever  thou  u-oest.  shall  a  tiiUt;-       First  ilay  :  Say.  isn't  t)iis  .!j:real  ?       Second  day  :  Doift  play  so  —  loud, 
player  pi-oclahn  thy  greatness. 
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Tliird  (lay  :  If  this  is  the  only 
alternative,  wiiy— 


here  goes. 


Finis 
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